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Editorial  Notes. 


Me  wnsb  all  the  IReafcers  of  the 
“(Pottery  (Sa3ette” 

a  Ibappp  anfc  prosperous  flew  year. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 


C/^^HESE  include,  of  course,  all  sections  of  the 
pottery  and  glass  trade  ;  manufacturers,  artists, 
operatives,  exporters,  wholesale  merchants, 
and  retail  dealers.  The  last-named  are  by  far 
A  the  most  numerous,  and  our  remarks,  therefore, 
at  present  are  more  especially  directed  to  them.  We  are 
desirous  of  coming  more  frequently  in  contact  with  them 
than  we  have  done.  We  visit  them  periodically  in  their 
shops,  but  they  are  so  numerous  that  we  are  not  able  to 
do  this  frequently.  We  are  in  touch  with  them  through 
the  pages  of  the  Gazette,  and  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that  they  appreciate,  and  look  for,  the  buff-coloured  book 
on  the  first  of  every  month.  (We  pride  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  they  invariably  receive  it  on  that  day.)  But 
this  is  only  a  onesided  intercourse.  In  social  life,  the 
correspondence  that  consists  only  of  letters  from  one  of  the 
parties  to  it  does  not  answer  its  best  purposes.  We  should 
like  to  hear  more  from  our  retail  subscribers  than  we  do. 
In  his  recent  journey  through  South  Wales,  three  or  four 
of  them  spoke  to  our  representative  on  the  subject  of 


“Matching,”  and  two  mentioned  the  desirability  of 
having  an  agency  for  attending  to  this  necessary  but 
troublesome  part  of  a  retail  dealer’s  business.  He  said 
to  them,  “  Write  to  the  Editor,  and  through  him  ask  your 
fellow  dealers  if  such  an  agency  could  be  established.” 
They  said  they  would  do  so,  as  the  matter  had  often  been 
in  their  minds.  They  did  not  write,  so  we  gave  our  views 
on  the  subject  in  the  November  issue,  by  suggesting  a 
‘  ‘  Matching  Clearing  -house  ’  ’  for  the  trade.  But  our 
subscribers  have  taken  no  further  notice  of  the  suggestion. 
Dealers  cannot  meet  each  other  frequently  to  discuss  such 
trade  questions,  but  they  can  communicate  with  each  other 
monthly  through  the  Pottery  Gazette,  and  we  are  willing 
to  give  them  every  facility  for  doing  so.  We  are  pleased 
to  answer  dozens  of  questions  each  month  on  matters 
which  concern  the  correspondent  alone.  We  should  like 
to  hear  from  subscribers  on  matters  which  are  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  whole  trade.  These  are  more  numerous  than  is 
supposed,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  reference  to  the  many 
suggestions  in  the  interests  of  dealers  that  have  been  made 
in  our  pages,  but  of  which  no  notice  has  been  taken.  We 
should  also  like  to  hear  what  our  readers  have  to  say  on  sub¬ 
jects  that  we  know  interest  them.  If  glass  and  china  dealers 
will  only  strengthen  each  others’  hands  by  co-operation, 
they  need  not  fear  competition.  They  can  do  collectively 
much  that  cannot  possibly  be  done  individually,  to  keep 
the  trade  in  their  own  hands.  We  are  willing  to  help 
them  all  we  can,  and  we  again  ask  them  to  confer  with  each 
other  through  the  Gazette  on  trade  questions.  The 
Editor  writes  to  you  every  month — write  to  him  as  often 
as  occasion  requires,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you.  In  the  meantime  we  wish  you  all 

A  HAPPY  AND  PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR. 
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THE  COST  OF  BANKRUPTCY. 

^CASE  showing  very  effectively  how  bank¬ 
ruptcy  costs  and  fees  that  must  be  paid, 
whether  estate  is  small  or  large,  can  swallow 
up  a  substantial  portion  of  the  assets  is 
quoted  by  the  “Manchester  Guardian.” 
An  estate  realised  £300  6s.  9d.,  and  the  following  costs 
were  incurred  : — Board  of  Trade  and  Court  fees,  £35 
18s.  lOd.  ;  law  costs,  £61  2s.  lid.;  trustees’  remunera¬ 
tion.  £88  10s.  3d.;  accountant’s  charges,  £5  12s.  lid.; 
shorthand  writer,  £8  12s.  8d.  Some  even  worse  cases 
occur  in  connection  with  the  winding-up  of  companies. 
We  have  recently  seen  the  statement  of  a  voluntary 
liquidation  in  which  the  amount  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  creditors  was  only  one-third  of  the  assets 
realised  ;  all  the  rest  had  gone  in  costs  and  charges  of 
various  kinds.  When  the  expense  of  realising  a  small 
estate  in  bankruptcy  is  so  heavy,  creditors  frequently 
fall  in  with  private  arrangements,  even  when  they 
know  that,  according  to  all  trading  and  commercial 
codes,  the  debtor  should  be  punished  by  being  made  a 
bankrupt.  With  the  heavy  costs  of  the  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  before  them  they  naturally  prefer  the  private 
arrangement.  Our  contemporary  remarks  that  in  such 
cases  a  sliding  scale  might  be  adopted  with  advantage, 
and  we  heartily  agree.  We  would  suggest  also  that 
such  a  scale  should  be  rigidly  applied  to  the  lawyers’ 
and  accountants’  fees  and  charges.  All  too  often 
certain  members  of  these  professions  act  the  part  of 
the  vultures  and  jackals,  who  take  the  best  pickings 
of  a  carcase  before  the  hunter  can  claim  his  spoil. 


FALSE  TRADE  DESCRIPTIONS, 

The  use  of  false  descriptions  in  trade  is  a  very 
serious  offence  ;  and  notwithstanding  legislative 
measures  to  prevent  it,  instances  of  it  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  brought  to  light.  Sometimes  what 
is  now  held  to  be  “  false  trade  description  ’  ’  has 
been  used  without  any  intention  to  deceive,  while  in  other 
instances  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  the  object  has  been 
to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  certain  goods  were 
manufactured  by  a  firm  of  high  standing  when  it  was  Avell- 
known  by  the  vendors  that  they  were  not  the  product  of 
that  firm.  Foreigners  are  great  offenders  in  this  way,  and 
complaint  is  made  that  our  Government  does  not  do  all  it 
could  do  to  prevent  the  injustice.  It  is  true  the  Customs 
authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  powers  under 
Section  16  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887,  to  seize 
imported  goods  unlawfully  bearing  the  name  or  trade  mark 
of  some  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  trader  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  they  often  do  seize  such  goods  and 
obliterate  the  false  mark.  But  it  is  contended  that  the 
Customs  authorities  at  the  place  where  such  goods  are 
seized  ought  to  furnish  the  manufacturer  whose  name  or 
mark  has  been  falsely  applied,  full  information  as  to  the 
origin  and  destination  of  goods  so  marked.  The  practice 
of  the  Customs  authorities  is  when  such  goods  arrive  to 
black  out  the  false  description  and  allow  the  goods  to  be 
sold  here,  but  they  decline  to  furnish  the  manufacturer 
whose  name  or  mark  has  been  fraudulently  copied  any 
particulars  as  to  the  origin  or  destination  of  the  goods. 
It  is  proposed  that  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  some  action  shall  be  taken  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Government  to  assist  our  manufacturers  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  against  foreign  infringers.  What  is  known 
as  the  “Witney  Blanket”  case,  after  protracted  pro¬ 
ceedings,  was  decided  on  December  8  at  the  City  of  London 
Quarter  Sessions.  The  question  was  whether  blankets 
made  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  can  be  described  as 


“Witney”  blankets.  Sir  William  Treloar,  in  the  first 
instance,  decided  that  they  cannot  ;  and  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  presided  over  by  the  Recorder,  Sir 
Forrest  Fulton,  has  upheld  that  decision.  The  case  is  of 
interest  to  our  manufacturers  as  showing  that  (though  a 
geographical  name  cannot  now  be  registered  as  a  trade 
mark)  where  usage  has  associated  a  geographical  name 
with  a  particular  production  of  high  reputation,  that  name 
cannot  be  legally  used  in  connection  with  any  other  pro¬ 
ductions. 


THE  LEADLESS  GLAZE  EXHIBITION. 


WE  do  not  know  any  movement  in  recent  years  in 
which  mistaken  zeal  has  done  so  much  harm 
as  the  injudicious  agitation  for  leadless  glazed 
pottery.  The  Exhibition,  held  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  society  ladies,  noblemen,  and  Church 
dignitaries,  who  have  made  very  little  personal  investigation 
into  the  subject,  has  been  the  means  of  misleading  and 
deceiving  the  public  and  of  harassing  the  trade.  The 
speeches  delivered  by  those  patrons  in  the  Exhibition  itself 
were  so  full  of  gross  errors  as  to  astound  everyone  practi¬ 
cally  acquainted  with  the  facts.  We  exposed  those  errors 
in  our  report  upon  the  Exhibition  in  our  last  issue.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  public  do  not  read  The  Pottery  Gazette, 
and  the  newspapers  which  published  the  cruel  slanders  on 
pottery  manufacturers  by  the  speakers  at  the  Exhibition 
took  no  notice  of  our  refutation  of  them.  We  are,  therefore, 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  publishing  on  another  page  a 
letter  addressed  to  us  by  the  incumbents  of  parishes  in  the 
Pottery  districts  of  North  Staffordshire.  On  behalf  of  our 
manufacturers,  and  the  trade  generally,  we  thank  these 
gentlemen  for  their  vigorous  protest  against  the  misleading 
and  exaggerated  language  of  the  speakers  at  the  Exhibition. 
They  take  especial  exception  to  the  sweeping  accusation 
against  manufacturers  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  and 
to  the  ill-considered  speeches  of  persons  who  have  evidently 
given  no  careful  study  to  the  subject.  We  learn  with 
pleasure  that  a  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  different 
newspapers,  and  we  hope  that,  through  their  agency, 
the  protest  will  be  given  the  widespread  publicity  that  a 
trade  journal  cannot  give  it.  The  numerous  letters  to  the 
papers  since  the  Exhibition  indicate  the  extent  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  created  by  the  speeches  at  Caxton  Hall.  Earl  Lvtton, 
addressing  the  visitors,  made  the  astounding  statement  that 
‘ k  they  would  find  there  examples  of  pottery  made  without 
lead  in  every  degree  of  excellence, and  the  Exhibition  showed 
them  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  in  leadless  glazed  goods 
almost  everything  in  china  and  earthenware  which  the 
ordinary  consumer  required,  and  to  obtain  them  at  the  same 
price  as  was  charged  for  ware  made  with  lead.”  The 
Rev.  ,T.  F.  Heyes,  of  the  Bolton  Christian  Social  Union,  in  a 
letter  to  a  Manchester  paper,  says  “  The  recent  Exhibition 
proves  that  cheap  as  well  as  artistic  wares  are  now  on  sale 
by  manufacturers.”  In  the  letter  we  publish  in  this  issue 
the  nine  Staffordshire  Incumbents  say — “  under  present 
conditions  the  general  use  of  leadless  glaze  cannot  be  carried 
on  successfully.”  The  public  will  accept  this  statement, 
knowing  that  the  signatories  w  ould  not  have  made  it  with¬ 
out  first  ascertaining  the  absolute  truth  of  it.  We  have 
said  the  same  thing  repeatedly,  but  persons  outside  the 
trade  would,  no  doubt,  think  we  w  ere  biased.  We,  therefore, 
thank  the  disinterested  Church  dignitaries  for  unconsciously 
confirming  our  statement.  For  their  satisfaction,  we  may 
say  that  one  of  the  most  able  chemist  potters  of  the  day— 
Mr.  William  Burton — said  before  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  “  to  talk  about  introducing  leadless  glazes, 
suitable  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  pottery  used  in  this  country, 
is  simply  to  cherish  a  delusion.'’  On  the  same  occasion 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  Henry  Hardinge  Cunynghame,  C.B.,  Assistant 
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Under  Secretary  to  the  Home  Office,  who  had  charge  of  the 
arbitration  proceedings  as  to  the  use  of  lead  in  pottery 
some  years  ago,  said  (speaking  of  the  House  of  Commons), 
‘  ‘  he  hoped  they  wrould  not  press  changes  upon  departments, 
which,  if  carried  out,  w'ould  ruin  a  national  industry  .  .  .  . 
and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  anybody  pressed  upon 
the  industry  a  total  prohibition  of  lead.”  We  could  give 
many  other  reliable  opinions  to  the  same  effect,  but  we 
quote  these  authoritative  pronouncements  in  the  hope  that 
the  well-meaning,  but  mistaken,  enthusiasts  who  advise 
the  public  to  “  ask  for  leadless  glaze,  and  to  make  them¬ 
selves  a  nuisance  until  they  get  it,”  may  realise  the  fatuity 
of  their  advice. 

THE  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

E  are  requested  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
trade  generally,  and  of  members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  particularly,  to  the  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  either  at  the  end  of  J anuary  or  in 
the  first  w^eek  of  February.  Members  will 
receive  the  usual  formal  notice,  but  we  would  ask  them 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  attend  this  meeting.  Some  of 
the  newer  members  have  suggested  that  a  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  is  desirable,  and  at 
the  annual  general  meeting  an  opportunity  always  presents 
itself  for  calling  attention  to  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  Institution.  As  we  pointed  out  in  our  last  number, 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Management  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  elected  at  this  meeting.  Suggestions  are  always 
'welcomed  by  the  executive,  and  subscribing  members  are 
invited  to  elect  on  the  Board  of  Management  any  of  their 
number  who  will  formulate  methods  of  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  Institution,  and  will  assist  in  putting 
those  methods  into  operation.  The  Board  in  their  annual 
report  will  no  doubt  inform  the  members  present  of  what 
lias  been  done  and  what  is  being  done.  It  will  be  for  the 
members  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Board  by  approving 
of  their  action,  or  if  they  do  not  approve  of  it,  to  state  their 
objections  and  suggest  an  alternative.  The  annual  meeting 
is  the  members’  opportunity,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  take 
advantage  of  it. 


Legal. 


The  “  Old  China”  Case. — Arthur  Thomas  Ellis  appeared  on  Dec. 
20  at  Bow-street  Ponce  Court,  on  remand,  charged  with  fraudulently 
obtaining  from  the  late  Mr.  John  Dickens  a  cheque  for  £500  in  respect 
of  “old  china.”  The  hearing  was  further  adjourned  to  Dec.  31 
(yesterday). 

Glass  Worker’s  Compensation  Claim.— On  Dec.  5,  an  application 
arising  out  of  a  compensation  case  wTas  heard  at  the  St.  Helens 
County  Court  by  the  judge,  with  Dr.  Shears  sitting  as  medical 
referee,  and  the  circumstances  may  be  briefly  detailed: — On  Nov.  30, 
1 908,  a  glass  worker  employed  by  Pilkington  Bros. ,  Ltd .,  when  engaged 
in  separating  a  blow-pipe  from  a  cylinder,  was  struck  in  one  eye  by 
a  splinter  of  hot  glass,  and  injured.  He  claimed  and  received  com¬ 
pensation  by  order  of  the  court,  and  the  application  made  a  month 
ago  was  based  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  real  injury,  that  it 
had  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  evidence  in  proof  wras  given  and 
contradicted.  The  judge  and  referee  took  the  man  into  a  private 
room  and  thev  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  was  suffering 
from  tobacco-poisoning,  he  being  an  excessive  smoker.  The  award 
was  in  Messrs.  Pilkington’s  favour. 

Alleged  Breach  of  Factory  Act. — At  the  Police-court,  Burslem,  on 
Dec.  21,  Alfred  Meakin,  Ltd.,  earthenware  manufacturers,  of 
Parsonage-street,  Tunstall,  were  summoned  for  a  breach  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshops’  Act  by  employing  Thomas  Elkin,  a  boy 
under  16  years  of  age,  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  specified  in  the  certificate  of  fitness  granted  by  the  certifying 
surgeon  at  the  time  the  boy  was  examined  with  a  view  to  his 
employment.  Mr.  E.  S.  Shuter,  inspector  of  factories,  conducted  the 
prosecution,  and  called  Dr.  Hill,  who,  in  giving  a  certificate  of  employ¬ 
ment,  qualified  it  by  saying  the  boy  was  not  to  carry  more  than 
30  lbs.  of  clay.  Evidence  was  given  by  Dr.  Hill  (who  visited  the 


factory  for  another  purpose),  that  he  saw  the  boy  carrying  a  ‘ '  wad  ’  ’ 
weighing  50  lbs.,  and  he  was  trembling  and  perspiring.  Dr.  Hill 
reported  the  case,  and  these  proceedings  were  taken.  The  ‘  ‘  wad  ’  ’ 
had  not  been  weighed,  and  Mr.  Llewellyn,  for  the  company,  contended 
it  should  have  been.  The  Magistrate  said  the  case  was  one  which 
ought  to  have  been  brought  before  him,  but  where  it  was  alleged 
a  weight  was  carried  in  excess  of  the  specified  weight,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  weight.  He  dis¬ 
missed  the  summons  without  costs,  but  hoped  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  against  carrying  excessive  weights  would  be  continued. 

Is  China  Clay  a  Mineral  ?—  On  Dec.  16  ill  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Macnaghten,  Lord  Atkinson,  Lord  Collins, 
and  Lord  Shaw,  heard  an  appeal  in  which  decision  was  given  was  in 
effect  whether  china  clay  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  mineral. 
Appellants  were  the  Great  Western  Railway  and  respondents  the 
Carpella  United  China  Clay  Co.  and  Viscount  Clifden.  The  point  in 
dispute  was  whether  the  railway  company,  without  paying  com¬ 
pensation,  were  entitled  to  an  injunction  restraining  respondents 
from  excavating  china  clay  from  certain  lands  in  Cornwall  near  the 
railway  line,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  lateral  support.  If  china  clay  is  not 
a  mineral  respondents  were  not  entitled  to  excavate  it.  Mr.  Justice 
Eve  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  both  found  against  the  railway  com¬ 
pany.  The  arguments  in  support  of  the  appeal  were  stated  by  Sir 
A.  Cripps,  K.C.,  who  contended  that  the  china  clay  w'as  nothing 
other  than  the  old  granite  rock  which  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
soil  of  that  part  of  the  country,  but  in  such  a  stage  of  decomposition 
as  to  be  made  capable  of  being  made  available  by  a  process  of  wash¬ 
ing  for  commercial  purposes.  There  was  nothing  to  justify  the  clay 
being  regarded  as  a  mineral,  and  the  right  of  the  railway  company  to 
get  support  for  their  line  could  not  be  dependent  on  the  commercial 
value  of  the  soil.  What  the  respondents  claimed  as  a  mineral  was 
the  land  sold  and  conveyed  to  appellants,  and  was  not  exempted  out 
of  the  conveyance  to  them  by  the  Radway  Clauses  Consolidation 
Acts.  Sir  R.  Finlay,  K.C.,  stated  the  arguments  for  the  respondents, 
maintained  that  china  clay  was  a  mineral,  and  had  been  so  con¬ 
sidered  by  all  scientific  men,  and  also  popularly,  at  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  That  china  clay  or  the  rock  from  which  it  was 
extracted  formed  the  subsoil  of  the  district  was  denied.  Lord 
Macnaghten,  wdio  delivered  the  leading  judgment,  said  : — It  must, 
I  think,  be  taken  as  settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  expression  ‘  ‘  mines  of  coal,  ironstone,  slate,  or  other 
minerals,”  which  occurs  in  section  77  of  the  Railways  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  1845,  is  equivalent  to  the  expression  •*  mines  and 
minerals”  in  common  use  with  conveyancers,  and  that  “such 
mines,”  or  in  other  w-ords,  all  mines  and  minerals,  not  expressly 
purchased  by  a  railway  company  that  purchases  lands  within  or 
under  which  minerals  may  be  found  may,  in  case  the  company  has 
not  agreed  to  pay  compensation,  be  worked  by  the  owner,  lessee,  or 
occupier  thereof,  complying  with  the  statutory  provisions  applicable 
to  the  case,  even  though  such  working  may  interfere  with  the 
use  of  the  railway,  and  absolutely  destroy  the  surface.  The  only 
condition  to  w'hich  the  working  is  made  subject  is  that  it  must  “  be 
done  in  a  manner  proper  and  necessary  for  the  beneficial  w’orking  ’  ’ 
of  the  mines,  “  and  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  working  such 
mines  in  the  district  where  the  same  are  situate.”  Such  being  the 
law  as  explained  in  this  House,  the  only  question  open  on  this  appeal 
is  a  question  of  fact.  It  is  not  disputed  that  adjacent  to,  and  within 
the  lands  which  the  Great  Western  Railw'ay  Company  or  their  pre¬ 
decessors  in  title  purchased  from  Lord  Clif den’s  predecessor  in  title, 
there  are  deposits  of  a  substance  known  as  china  clay.  China  clay 
is  of  considerable  value  commercially.  It  is  common  ground  that 
the  usual  manner  of  getting  it  in  the  district  is  by  open  working, 
w’hich  is  destructive  of  the  surface,  and  it  is  conceded  that  that 
manner  of  working  is  proper  and  necessary  for  the  beneficial  working 
of  china  clay.  The  only  question  for  consideration  appears  to  be 
this  : — Is  china  clay  a  mineral  ?  On  this  point  a  large  body  of 
evidence  was  adduced  at  the  trial,  which  occupied  eight  days,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Eve.  The  learned  judge  reviewed  the  evidence  with 
great  care,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  china  clay  was  not  part 
of  the  ordinary  composition  of  the  soil  in  the  district ;  its  presence 
was  rare  and  exceptional.  He  held  on  the  evidence,  and  held  I 
think  rightly,  that  it  w^as  a  mineral,  and,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  excepted  from  the  lands  conveyed 
to  the  railway  company.  The  learned  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
discussed  the  evidence  at  some  length,  and  came  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  go  through  the  evidence 
again.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  having  listened  attentively  to  the 
able  arguments  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  appellants,  and  to  such 
portions  of  the  evidence  as  were  read  to  the  House,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Eve,  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  is  correct,  and  that  this  appeal  must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 
The  other  noble  and  learned  lords  concurred,  and  the  appeal  was 
dismissed  accordingly. 

Hollow  Glassware  to  the  weight  of  46,517,400  kilos,  was 
exported  from  Austria-Hungary  during  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1909.  The  figures  show  a  steady  decline. 
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Buyers’  Notes. 

(by  our  own  representatives.) 


Mr.  W.  H.  Lockitt,  Wellington  Pottery,  Hanley,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  general  earthenware,  specialises  in  toilet  ware 
for  the  home  and  foreign  markets.  He  is  represented  in 
London  by  Mr.  E.  Morgan-Jones,  who  is  showing  samples 
of  most  of  the  productions  of  the  Wellington  Pottery, 
at  his  show-rooms,  105,  Hatton-garden,  E.C.  The  rooms 
are  within  a  few  yards  of  Holborn-circus — the  very  centre 
of  the  wholesale  pottery  and  glass  trades  in  London,  and 
they  are  open  every  day.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Lockitt 
will  not  be  surprised  when  I  say  he  is  now  showing  quite 
a  number  of  new  shapes  and  new  decorations.  He  is  of 
such  an  energetic,  restless  temperament  that  he  must  be 
always  improving  and  increasing  his  toilet  services.  He 
has  produced  some  very  excellent  novelties  for  the  year, 


new  and  good  shapes  in  dinner  ware  are  shown  in  a  variety 
of  neat  printed  and  also  in  enamelled  and  gilt  patterns. 
We  illustrate  the  oval  vegetable  dish  of  the  “Oban” 
dinner  service,  as  being  a  representative  of  several  other 
pleasing  sets.  In  miscellaneous  table  ware  Mr.  Lockitt 
has  useful  tea-pots  and  stands  nicely  ornamented,  ar.d 
various  other  pieces.  He  shows  samples  of  spiral  fluted 
“Queen’s”  ware — in  plain  white,  white  with  gold  edge, 
and  in  several  choice  floral  decorations.  The  latter  include 
violets  and  lilies  of  the  valley  in  natural  colours.  This 
spiral  fluted  Queen  ware  is  also  shown  in  many  decorations. 
There  are  some  good  shapes  in  tea  and  breakfast  ware.  The 
“  Worcester  ”  shape  in  plain  white  makes  a  nice  tea  and 
breakfast  service. 

Gustave  De  Bruyn  &  Son,  Fives-Lille  (Nord  France),  are 
manufacturers  of  artistic  faience  that  is  now  well-known 
in  this  country.  They  have  appointed  Mr.  Alfred  Baker 
their  sole  agent  here,  and  he  is  showing  a  very  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  samples  of  their  principal  productions  at  his  rooms 
8,  Thavies-inn,  Holborn-circus,  London,  E.C.  They  make 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lockitt,  Hanley. 


attractive  goods  at  moderate  prices.  In  toilet  sets  he  has 
excelled  his  former  productions  with  his  new  “  York  ” 
shape,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration.  This  has  a  cheerful 
decoration  of  roses  on  shaded  ground.  Other  pretty  floral 
decorations  are  on  ivory  ground  on  the  same  shape.  The 
York  shape  is  well  adapted  for  varied  treatment,  as  is  seen 
in  the  rich  flow  blue  traced  in  gold  and  in  the  fruit  decora¬ 
tion,  in  which  luscious-looking  bunches  of  blackberries  are 
shown  on  shaded  ivory  ground.  This  “York”  shape  has  a 
deep  round  basin,  curved  inside  so  as  to  prevent  splashing. 
The  decorations  are  applied  both  inside  and  outside  the 
basin.  The  other  ewer  and  basin  in  our  illustration  is  the 
new  “  Seddon  Shape.”  It  has  a  useful  size  jug,  full  body 
and  scalloped  edge.  The  decoration  is  in  blue  and  gold, 
assisted  by  embossments.  The  basin  in  the  Seddon  service 
is  a  good  size,  round,  with  scalloped  edge.  Another  new 
shape  is  the  “  Linley,  ”  which  has  a  well-modelled  ewer 
in  a  variety  of  ornamentations,  one  being  a  pretty  floral 
pattern  in  blue,  finished  in  gold  and  on  a  white  ground.  The 
“  Queen  Anne  ”  is  not  a  new  form,  but  it  is  a  good  one. 
The  tall  jug  with  embossments  and  delicate  floral  pattern, 
with  round  flanged  basin,  both  with  scalloped  edges,  is 
shown  in  printed,  shaded  and  gilt  decorations.'^  Several 


a  great  variety  of  flower  pots,  vases,  pedestals  and  pots, 
fancy  pieces,  bulb  bowls,  and  kitchen  utensils.  They  supply 
a  flower  pot  in  many  well-modelled  forms  and  decorations, 
each  shape  being  made  in  numerous  sizes.  There  are  plain 
surfaces  and  many  neat  embossments  variously  coloured. 
The  firm  make  a  special  feature  of  raised  white  flowers 
on  a  beautiful  dark  blue  ground.  This  is  made  good  use 
of  on  flower  vases  and  pedestals  and  pots  of  many  shapes. 
They  are  showing  a  pretty  and  new  mantel  set?  consisting 
of  an  oblong  jardiniere  and  two  side  vases.  This  is  a  special 
line  in  their  new  ‘  ‘  Fivosa  ’  ’  decoration.  It  has  a  neat 
conventional  pattern,  on  light  shaded  ground.  We  give 
an  illustration  of  the  centre  piece  of  this  set.  The  firm  are 
showing  a  very  useful  combined  plant  pot  and  flower 
vase.  A  flower  vase  of  the  ordinary  type  has  a  plant 
pot  with  growing  flowers  that  drops  inside  it.  The  body 
of  the  plant  pot  tapers  in  shape  and  is  unglazed,  excepting 
the  rim  at  the  top,  which  is  coloured  to  match  the  flower 
pot,  so  that  in  use  there  is  the  appearance'  of  one  pot  only. 
This  is  much  better  than  having  the.  common  red  plant 
pot  seen  inside  the  art  pot.  Plant  pots  are  coloured  to 
match  any  of  the  art  pots  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Another  novelty  Messrs.  De  Bruyn  are  showing  is  a  range 
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of  plain  plant  pots  and  saucers,  in  all  sizes  from  3J  in.  to 
the  very  largest.  These  are  not  hard  fired  and  are  un- 
glazed  inside,  but  glazed  green  outside.  One  of  these 
plant  pots  and  saucers  is  included  in  our  illustration. 
They  are  also  making  a  variety  of  bulb  bowls  in  all  sizes 
and  all  colours.  We  illustrate  a  nest  of  these — plain 
shape  and  self-coloured.  The  firm  have  other  shapes, 


great  improvements  have  been  made  since  I  last  saw*the 
samples.  The  firm  supply  a  useful  assortment  of  pottery 
for  household  purposes  that  are  very  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  reasonable  in  price.  The  “  London  ”  shape 
toilet  service  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  they  are  now 
producing  in  this  line.  We  give  an  illustration  of  two 
pieces  of  this  ‘  ‘  London  ’  ’  shape — a  tall  ewer  and  deep, 


[Photo  by  '•  The  Pottery  Gazette. ' 


Gustave  de  Bruyn  &  Sox. 


variously  coloured,  and  intend  to  develop  this  line, 
for  which  the  demand  is  increasing.  They  show  samples 
of  a  number  of  cooking  utensils — for  use  in  the  oven  and 
on  the  plate  of  a  cooking  range.  These  are  glazed  inside 
and  outside  in  either  light  or  dark  brown.  The  firm  do  not 
submit  these  as  absolutely  fireproof,  but  they  claim  that 
they  will  stand  a  very  high  degree  of  heat  with  perfect 
safety.  Mr.  Baker  is  showing  a  large  number  of  the  firm’s 
useful  and  ornamental  goods,  which  are  worth  inspection 
by  dealers.  This  faience  is  interesting  because  they  bear 
evidence  of  skilful  potting. 

r  R  ate  I  iff  e  &  Co.,  Clarence  Works,  Church-street,  Longton, 
are  well-established  manufacturers  of  plain  and  orna- 


round  basin  of  full  size,  with  an  attractive  floral  decora¬ 
tion  and  gilt.  The  same  shape  is  supplied  in  several  neat 
printed  patterns.  The  jug  and  basin  on  the  right  of  our 
illustration  are  of  the  ‘  ‘  Sutherland  ’ 5  shape,  quite  a  new 
design  in  which  a  shell-like  form  is  introduced,  with  bright 
floral  decorations  in  embossed  panels  on  the  sides.  There 
is  plenty  of  variety  in  toilet  sets,  both  as  to  form  and 
decoration.  The  firm  are  showing  a  large  number  of 
vases  in  new  and  artistic  shapes  and  decorations  to  suit 
all  tastes.  Bright  floral  designs  predominate,  and  the 
combination  of  colours  is  very  effective.  We  give  an 
illustration  of  one  of  the  new  vases,  the  “  Cairo  ” — which 
is  a  fair  sample  of  many  others.  Messrs.  Ratcliff e  have  long 


[Unto,  by  "  The  Pottery  Gazette." 

Ratcliffe  &  Co.,  Longton. 


mental  earthenware  for  the  home  trade  and  for  exporta-  I  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  for  their  vases  and  fancy  goods 
tion.  They  are  represented  in  London  by  Mr.  Alfred  and  they  are  doing  more  than  maintain  it  they  are 

Baker,  who  has  a  good  selection  of  samples  of  their  pro-  adding  to  it  with  their  novelties.  The  decorations  are  rich 

duction  on  show  at  the  rooms  8,  Thavies-inn,  Holborn-  without  being  gaudy,  and  are  well  suited  for  average 

circus,  E.C.  These  samples  include  many  novelties  in  middle-class  trade. 

shape  and  decoration,  the  principal  lines  being  toilet  ware,  Mr.  Elijah  Cotton,  Nelson  Pottery,  Hanley,  has  his  London 
dinner  ware,  and  artistic  vases.  In  the  last  named  very  1  show-room  at  105,  Hatton-garden,  E.C.,  where  he  is  well 
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represented  by  Mr.  E.  Morgan-Jones.  Mr.  Cotton  makes 
other  earthenware  goods,  but  his  principal  lines  are  jugs. 
Jugs  are  first  and  last  at  Nelson  Pottery,  and  Mr.  Morgan- 
Jones  has  a  very  large  assortment  of  samples  of  Mr. 
Cotton’s  productions  always  on  show  at  his  rooms.  Mr. 
Cotton  claims  that  he  makes  the  “  biggest  variety  of  jugs 
in  the  world.”  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  this  statement, 
though,  of  course,  I  have  no  means  of  verifying  it.  For 
some  years  past,  however,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  Mr. 
Cotton  had  variety  enough  in  shapes  and  patterns  of  jugs 
to  meet  all  tastes  and  requirements  of  users  of  average 
middle -class  goods,  but  I  have  always  been  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  additions  to  them  were  constantly 
being  made.  He  has  found  it  necessary  to  do  this  in  order 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  prevailing  fashion,  for  the  fashion 
in  pottery  ornamentation  changes  just  as  fashion  in  other 
decorations  changes.  To  meet  the  latest  fashions  or 
fancies  in  pottery,  he  has  recently  placed  several  new  shapes 
and  many  more  new  decorations  amongst  his  samples  of 
jugs  in  London,  and  I  have  just  seen  them.  They  are 
distinct  improvements  on  the  jugs  that  have  made  him 
famous  in  that  particular  branch  of  pottery.  Mr.  Cotton 
is  showing  several  admirable  new  shapes  in  tankard  jugs, 
variously  decorated.  The  “  Mona  ”  is  a  good  form  with 
several  pretty  ornamentations,  one  in  soft  delicate  blue, 
traced  in  gold,  is  especially  pleasing.  The  “  Orient  ”  is 
a  cheerful  combination  of  bright  roses,  flow  blue,  and  gold. 
The  ‘  ‘  Shell  ’  ’  shape  (not  exactly  new)  is  variously 
decorated  in  pleasing  styles  ;  one  pattern  has  floral  orna¬ 
mentations  on  soft  green  ground  shaded.  A  spiral  fluted 
jug,  with  bright  roses  and  stippled  gold,  is  very  effective. 
Mr.  Cotton  is  certainly  supplying  jugs  of  a  better  class,  with 
well  printed  patterns,  but  they  are  still  “  cheap  ”  jugs. 
He  is  showing  some  goods  of  a  higher  grade,  but  he  continues 
to  supply  good,  useful  and  attractive  jugs  for  domestic 
use  at  popular  prices.  He  may  supply  jugs  with  mo 
elaborate  decorations  than  hitherto,  at  a  proportionate 
increase  in  cost,  but  that  will  not  prevent  him  maintaining 
the  reputation  he  has  acquired  as  a  maker  of  ‘  ‘  cheap  jugs.” 
I  was  shown  samples  of  cheap  cheese-stands  and  covers 
which  Mr.  Cotton  has  produced  to  compete  with  imported 
goods.  His  fancy  lines  include  a  neat  preserve  jar  in  several 
pretty  decorations,  and  a  hot  milk  set,  consisting  of  tankard, 
jug  and  two  beakers — a  useful  selling  line  and  very  suitable 
for  a  present. 

Townshend’s  Art  Metal  CoM  Ltd.,  Ernest-st.,  Holloway 
Head,  Birmingham,  are  appealing  to  glass  and  china  dealers 
with  a  novelty  that  they  think  is  a  very  suitable  line  for 
them  to  handle.  The  advantages  of  serving  food  hot  are 
many,  but  there  have  been  difficulties  that  have  prevented 
many  persons  from  enjoying  those  advantages  to  the  full. 
The  Townshend  Art  Metal  Co.  have  removed  some  of  those 
difficulties,  and  it 
expected  that  in 
they  will  over- 
most  every  glass 
stocks  what  is 
as  “Fireproof 
pots,  kettle  jugs, 
water  jugs,  milk 
stew-pots,  muffin 
dishes,  entree 
plates,  game  pie 
familiar  articles  of 
in  that  class  of 
cases  the  food  is 
or  cooked,  but  is 
in  these  articles, 
means  whereby  food  is  not  only  placed  hot  on  the  table, 
but  is  kept  hot  all  the  time  it  is  there — until,  in  fact,  the 


last  portion  is  served.  They  have  introduced  for  use  on  the 
table  a  series  of  aluminium  stands,  with  spirit  lamps  under¬ 
neath,  on  which  the  china  pot,  or  dish,  or  pan  is  placed,  and 
thus  the  food  is  easily  kept  hot  throughout  a  meal.  These 
aluminium  stands  are  remarkably  light,  and  highly  polished, 
having  a  bright  appearance  not  unlike  silver-plate.  A 
feature  of  aluminium  is  that  it  does  not  tarnish,  so  that 


Bacon  Dish.  Round  Hot  Water  Plate. 

the  utensils  are  easily  kept  bright  simply  by  the  use  of  a 
soft  dry  wash  leather.  The  company  supply  all  the  china 
articles  named,  mounted  on  their  aluminium  stands  fitted 
with  regulating  spirit  lamps,  and  ebony  non-conducting 
feet  and  handles.  They  also  supply  stands  and  lamps, 
only  to  dealers  who  already  stock  the  well-known  green 


Heetorboil  Extending  Food  Warmer. 


“  fireproof  ”  china.  These  aluminium  stands  are,  of 
course,  equally  suitable  for  any  other  vessels  that  will 
stand  heat,  and  if  their  stock  size  does  not  exactly  suit,  the 
company  are  prepared  to  adapt  the  fitting  of  their  stands 
to  any  cooking  vessels  that  are  in  sufficient  demand  to 
warrant  their  doing  so.  We  give  illustrations  of  a  milk 
boiler,  an  oval  bacon  dish,  and  a  round  hot  water  plate, 
each  mounted  on  a  polished  aluminium  stand,  fitted  with 
powerful  spirit,  lamp,  with  regulating  wick.  The  Company 
have  also  a  novelty  in  Townshend’s  Patent  <£  Heetorboil  ” 
extending  food  warmer,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration. 
The  advantage  of  this  combination  is  that  boiling  and 
heating  can  be  effected  at  the  same  time  without  removing 
the  top.  When  closed,  a  disc  covers  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
and  acts  as  a  spreader,  distributing  the  heat  all  over  the 
hot  plate.  This  disc  slides  back  with  the  top,  and  the 
flame  then  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  vessel  used  for 
boilmg  or  cooking.  Aluminium  “  Heetorboils,”  highly 
polished,  are  an  ornament  on  the  table,  and  do  not  take 
up  much  room.  The  company’s  London  show-rooms  are 
at  62,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C.,  where  samples  of  all  their 
productions  (in  brass  as  well  as  aluminium)  are  always  to 
be  seen. 

Mr.  S.  Cook,  fancy  glass  manufacturer,  Hill-street, 
Brierley  Hill,  has  appointed  Mr.  Alfred  Baker  his  agent 
for  London,  and  Mr.  Baker  has  a  full  line  of  samples  on 
show  at  his  rooms,  8,  Thavies-inn,  Holborn-circus,  E.C. 
These  consist  of  flower  stands,  epergnes,  vases,  baskets, 
sugars  and  creams,  bowls  and  rustic  pieces  in  flint,  ruby, 
and  assorted  colours.  Mr.  Cook’s  leading  line  is  a  special 
feature  of  glass  stand,  with  glass  bowls,  with  a  centre 
vase  and  two,  three,  or  more  arms  or  tubes  attached  to  it 
by  brass  fittings.  They  are  made  in  various  colours  and 
in  combinations  of  colours.  One  handsome  epergne  has 
a  tall  trumpet-shaped  vase,  standing  on  a  cut  mirror 
bottom,  and  three  small  flower  tubes  with  three  alternating 
glass  leaves  branching  from  it. 


may  be  reasonably 
the  course  of  time 
come  others.  Al¬ 
and  china  dealer 
known  in  the  trade 
China.”  Coffee 
cocoa  jugs,  hot 
boilers,  saucepans, 
dishes,  bacon 
dishes,  hot-water 
dishes,  and  other 
utility  are  supplied 
china.  In  manv 
Milk  Boiler,  not  only  prepared 
served  on  the  table 
The  company  have  therefore  provided 
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A  FEW  CHINA  SHOPS  IN  SOUTH 

WALES. 

(BY  A  POTTERY  GAZETTE  ”  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER.) 

(i Concluded  from  page  1390  last  Volume.) 
Cardiff. 

CROSS  BROTHERS,  LID.,  St.  Mary-street  and 
Church-street,  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
improvement  in  Cardiff  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred.  The  company  are  recognised  as  very 
up-to-date  tradesmen,  and  because  of  their 
thoroughness  in  that  department  they  are  known  as  “The 
•Cardiff  Ironmongers.”  They  are  now  making  a  bold  bid 


to  be  called  the  “  Cardiff  Glass  and  China  dealers.”  They 
have  erected  a  magnificent  range  of  buildings  in  Church- 
st.  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  town.  These  new  pre¬ 
mises  are  now  completed  and  fully  equipped.  A  large  section 
of  this  fine  block  is  devoted  to  the  company’s  new  glass, 
china,  and  earthenware  department.  They  have  a  large 
and  handsome  glass  and  china  window  in  Church-st., 
but  the  china  department  proper  is  on  the  first  floor. 
The  whole  of  this  spacious  floor  is  devoted  to  a  magnificent 
display  of  useful  and  ornamental  porcelain,  china,  majolica, 
•earthenware  and  glass.  There  is  no  partition,  so  that  a 
_good  view  of  the  whole  is  obtained  from  any  position,  un¬ 
broken  by  anything  except  the  steel  pillars  which  support 
the  floors  above.  There  are  very  few  show  rooms  in  the 
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United  Kingdom  that  present  so  large  and  so  varied  a  dis¬ 
play  of  china  and  glassware  at  one  view.  I  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Grossman,  the  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  informed  me  that  Mr.  Hands,  the  manager  of 
this  department,  has  had  a  long  experience  in  our  trades 
and  has  shown  his  capacity  for  organisation  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  Many  firms  in  adding  a  glass  and  china  depart¬ 
ment  would  be  content  to  arrive  at  a  brilliant  display  as 
this  is  by  easy  stages.  The  directors  took  a  bold  course 
in  presenting  to  the  public  at  the  outset  a  stock  as 
large,  varied,  and  well-selected  as  the  market  afforded. 
Mr.  Hands  was  well  conversant  with  all  the  details  of 
the  trades,  and  he  has  studied  the  best  interests  of 


his  firm  by  buying  from  the  most  reliable  houses.  It 
was  a  great  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  their  buyer 
that  they  opened  this  well-stocked  department  with  all 
new  goods.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  the  display  such 
a  high-class  character.  There  are  specimens  of  the  best 
productions  of  our  leading  manufacturers  of  pottery  and 
glass,  and  there  are  also  lower-priced  goods  in  abundance, 
but  they  are  all  new,  therefore  attractive.  Customers 
of  Cross  Bros,  need  not  fear  that  any  old  stock  will  be 
submitted  to  them,  because  the  firm  have  none,  instead 
of  long  stands  running  the  whole  length  or  width  of 
the  room,  and  obstructing  the  view  of  the  wares  beyond, 
there  are  large  flat  tables  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  stands 
round  the  sides,  and  shelves  on  the  walls.  But  the  most 
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striking  feature  is  the  number  of  pretty  little  occasional 
tables  dotted  all  over  the  room  between  the  larger  tables. 
These  have  dainty  covers,  either  white  or  coloured,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  goods  shown.  Complete  sets  are  shown  on  these 
tables,  such  as  40  piece  china  tea  sets,  29  piece  china  break - 
fast^sets,  54  piece  earthenware  dinner  sets,  and  also  54 
piece  china  dinner  services.  When  a  lady  is  shown  a 
tea  cup  and  saucer,  and  is  told  that  a  40  piece  tea  service 
in  that  shape  and  pattern  will  cost  21s.,  she  has  to  think 
what  she  will  get  for  her  guinea — how  many  cups  and 
saucers,  how  many  plates,  and  how  many,  and  what,  other 
pieces.  I  saw  many  dinner,  tea,  breakfast,  and  dessert 
sets  shown  complete  on  these  pretty  little  tables,  so  that 
a  lady  customer  can  see  at  a  glance  what  she  is  buying  for 
the  price  charged.  Art  wares  of  all  kinds  are  shown 
profusely,  vases,  pedestals  and  pots,  flower  pots,  plaques, 
epergnes,  and  countless  fancy  pieces  of  the  newest  design 


W.  Webb  &  Co.  are  wholesale  and  retail  glass,  china,  and 
earthenware  merchants.  Their  retail  shop  is  at  8,  Splott- 
road,  where  they  have  a  well-stocked  shop  in  a  good  business 
neighbourhood.  Until  my  visit  to  Cardiff,  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  retail  dealers  only,  and  that 
Splott-rd.  was  their  only  address.  When  I  called  there  I 
was  told  that  Mr.  Webb  was  at  their  warehouse  in  Havelock- 
st.,  about  the  centre  of  the  city.  I  went  there  but  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  see  Mr.  Webb.  I  am  sorry  I  missed 
him,  for  they  have  an  excellent  show  of  toilet  ware,  jugs,, 
tea  and  breakfast  ware,  dinner  ware,  flower  pots,  and  fancy 
goods.  Judging  from  their  premises  and  stock,  I  should 
think  they  are  doing  a  fair  amount  of  business.  I  hope 
to  meet  Mr.  Webb  wdien  next  in  Cardiff. 

Mr.  W.  Herbert,  11,  Splott-road,  has  a  compact  shop 
with  a  good  assortment  of  all  the  medium  and  cheaper 
grades  of  glass,  china,  and  earthenware.  There  is  a  thickly 


i 
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Part  of  Showroom 

and  shape  are  on  view.  We  give  views  of  two  sections 
of  this  fine  show  room,  which  give  excellent  representations 
of  the  goods  stocked,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
arranged.  Cross  Bros,  certainly  offer  an  exceptionally  large 
choice  of  pottery  ware,  and  glass  under  the  most  pleasing 
conditions.  They  are  doing  the  trade  a  service  in  inviting 
the  public  to  see  such  an  artistic  display.  An  inspection 
of  their  stock  is  calculated  to  improve  the  public  taste  and 
to  encourage  the  demand  for  beauty  combined  with  utility 
in  table  ware  and  household  ware  generally.  Our  manu¬ 
facturers  can  produce  artistic  table  pottery  and  glass  at 
reasonable  prices  if  the  public  can  be  induced  to  prefer 
them  to  the  gaudy  decorations  on  eccentric  shapes,  whose 
greatest  recommendation  is  their  absurdly  low  prices. 
Cross  Bros,  have  done  well  to  eliminate  goods  of  this 
character  and  to  stock  only  neat,  tasteful,  and  artistic 
wares  that  will  give  their  customers  pleasure  in  the  using. 


:  Cross  Bros.,  Ltd. 

populated  district  round  Splott-rd.,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
(whom  I  did  not  see)  stocks  just  those  household  requisites- 
in  pottery  and  glass  that  are  in  most  frequent  demand. 

F.  G.  Bussell  &  Co.,  Charles-street,  have  a  fine  shop 
with  an  attractive  front,  consisting  of  three  well-arranged 
windows.  Messrs.  Bussell  are  the  well-known  china  and 
glass  merchants  of  High-st.,  Bristol,  and  they  have  recently 
acquired  this  business  from  W.  Dobbs  &  Son.  This  Cardiff 
shop  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  Walter,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  trade,  having  been 
with  Mr.  Nixon  at  Cheltenham  for  twenty  years.  Bussell- 
&  Co.  are  an  enterprising  firm,  and  they  are  conducting  their 
Cardiff  branch  on  the  lines  that  have  proved  so  successful  in 
Bristol.  They  have  a  well -assorted  stock  of  china  and 
glass  of  good  quality  at  reasonable  prices,  and  include  some 
of  the  productions  of  the  best  makers.  They  cater- 
liberally  for  a  high-class  trade  while  providing  all  household 
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wares  in  good  medium  qualities.  They  have  a  large 
variety  of  fancy  goods  and  arms  china. 

Newport. 

Newport  is  an  important  town  about  twelve  miles  from 
Cardiff.  It  has  some  fine  docks,  which  became  necessary 
by  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  town  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  rich 
coalfield  of  South  Wales.  The  river  Usk,  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  town  is  built,  is  a  picturesque  tidal  stream.  There 
is  an  interesting  old  castle,  and  the  town  has  some  stirring 
historical  records ;  but  the  incident  best  remembered 
(perhaps  because  it  is  a  recent  one)  is  the  attack  made  on  the 
town  by  the  Chartists  seventy  years  ago.  There  is  a  fine 
bridge  over  the  Usk,  some  good  streets,  and  an  engineering 
novelty  in  the  Transportation  Bridge  over  the  river.  In 
addition  to  its  coal  trade,  extensive  ironworks,  engineering 
works  and  ship-building  yards  find  employment  for  a  large 
proportion  of  its  80,000  inhabitants,  for  whom  the  retail 
tradesmen  cater  very  adequately.  Newport  is  well 
supplied  with  shops  in  all  trades.  There  is  a  commodious 


and  well-patronised  market-hall,  a  feature  of  the  last-named 
is  that  there  are  scriptural  texts  in  large  letters  painted  ov er 
the  doorways. 

Mr.  John  Ciceri,  35,  Commercial-street,  glass,  china  and 
earthenware  warehouse,  has  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the 
best  business  street  in  the  town.  We  give  an  illustration 
of  the  fine  corner  windows  of  Mr.  Ciceri’s  shop.  The  display 
is  a  good  one,  and  from  the  opposite  side  of  Commercial 
st.  it  presents  an  attractive  appearance.  The  interior  of 
the  shop  is  well  arranged,  and  with  the  ample  light  from 
large  front  and  side  windows  inspection  of  the  stock  is  easy , 
and  the  high-class  goods  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  All 
grades  of  porcelain,  china  and  earthenware  are  kept  in 
stock,  and  the  same  wide  range  in  glassware.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  old-established  one,  and  Mr.  Ciceri  has  a  number 
of  regular  customers  of  long  standing.  He  has  still  a  good 
connection  for  domestic  pottery  and  glass,  and  he  does  a 
good  passing  trade  in  the  same  lines  ;  but  the  changing 
conditions  of  business  have  interfered  with  what  used  to 
be  an  important  branch  of  his  business.  Formerly  he  did  a 
large  trade  with  ships  visiting  the  port,  not  only  in  supplying 


them  with  glass  and  pottery  for  use  on  board,  but  in  nautical 
instruments,  of  which  he  used  to  keep  a  large  stock.  He 
ships  goods  abroad  still,  but  not  to  the  extent  he  once  did. 
Captains  of  vessels  do  not  take  the  same  interest  in  placing 
orders  for  friends  abroad,  and  shipping  orders  now  are 
given  through  other  channels.  Mr.  Ciceri  still  furnishes 
certain  shipping  companies  with  their  requirements  in 
his  line,  but,  speaking  generally,  local  tradesmen  do  not 
get  orders  for  ships’  stores  as  they  once  did.  Mr.  Ciceri 
has  a  large  and  comprehensive  stock  of  all  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  goods  usually  kept  by  dealers  in  our  industries,  and 
he  shows  the  products  of  some  of  the  very  best  manu¬ 
facturers.  There  is  no  necessity  for  residents  in  Newport 
to  go  either  to  stores  or  catalogue  houses  since  they  can 
always  see  in  Commercial-st.  the  latest  and  best  product'ons. 
The  rapidity  with  which  new  forms  and  decorations  find 
their  way  into  provincial 7shops  is  creditable  to  both  retail 
dealers  and  manufacturers.  Mr.  Ciceri  is  an  up-to-date 
tradesman,  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  giving  customers 
choice  of  the  best  and  the  newest.  The  goods  shown  in 
his  windows  are  so  nicely  varied  and  so  well  placed  that 

in  many  cases  customers  are  able 
to  make  a  selection  before  entering 
the  shop.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  personal  element  has  done 
much  to  build  up  and  is  doing 
much  to  maintain  the  business. 
The  proprietor  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  his  business,  and  he  conducts 
it  with  courtesy  and  affability. 

Mr.  T.  Hindley,  81,  High-st., 
has  a  good  shop  in  a  busy  thorough¬ 
fare  leading  on  to  the  bridge  over 
the  Usk.  He  is  a  wholesale  and 
retail  dealer  in  glass,  china  and 
earthenware,  and  an  extensive  im¬ 
porter  of  Continental  fancy  goods. 
He  was  not  in  when  I  called'  at 
High-st.,  and  the  lady  I  saw  appa¬ 
rently  did  not  understand  the 
object  of  my  visit,  although  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  it,  for  she 
declined  to  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion.  I  ascertained  that  Mr.  Hindley 
had  a  stand  in  the  Market,  and  1 
went  there  but  failed  to  see  him,  for 
which  I  am  sorry.  He  has  a  good 
stock,  which  includes  productions  of 
most  of  the  leading  manufacturers, 
Mr.  F.  F.  Deacon,  has  two  shops,  one  at  26,  Commercial- 
road  and  the  other  at  35,  Commercial-rd.  and  1,  Albert-st. 
The  shop  at  No.  35  is  also  the  Commercial-road  post  office. 
I  did  not  see  the  shop  at  No.  26,  but  the  one  at  35  is  a  very 
comprehensive  one,  as  in  addition  to  the  wholesale  and 
retail  glass  and  china  business,  Mr.  Deacon  is  a  stationer, 
newsagent  and  tobacconist.  The  glass  and  china  business 
is  a  substantial  one,  and  the  stock  includes  a  useful  variety 
of  medium-class  and  cheaper  goods.  There  is  a  nice  selec¬ 
tion  of  dinner,  tea  and  breakfast  services,  toilet  ware, 
trinket  sets,  hotel  and  table-glass,  vases,  flowerpots  and 
fancy  goods,  and  the  usual  stock  lines.  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Deacon,  who,  I  imagine,  must  be  a  busy  man,  with  so 
many  details  to  look  after.  He  has,  however,  some  capable 
assistants. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  3,  Market-street,  Newport.  This  is  a  large 
shop,  and  an  old-established  business.  I  came  upon  it 
quite  by  accident  on  my  way  to  look  at  the  shops  in  the 
Market.  Market-st.  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  situation  for 
a  wholesale  and  retail  business  in  any  trade,  but  it  is  not  in 
a  main  thoroughfare,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  traversed  by 
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strangers  or  even  by  residents  who  have  not  business  there, 
and  consequently  only  go  there  when  they  have.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  very  energetic  young  man  with  plenty  of  enter¬ 
prise.  I  inferred  that  the  business  is  his  mother’s,  and  that 
he  manages  it  for  her,  or  that  he  has  only  recently  acquired 
it.  I  saw  his  young  wife,  and  they  are  both  very  business¬ 
like.  They  do  a  wholesale  as  well  as  a  retail  trade,  and 
the  former  principally  with  small  shopkeepers  from  the 
country  places  round  about  Newport  and  in  the  town. 
They  also  do  a  licensed  victualler’s  trade,  when  it  comes  to 
them,  but  they  do  not  seek  it.  I  had  a  very  interesting 
conversation  with  them  both,  not  altogether  about  their 
shop  in  Market-st.  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  them 
some  information  they  wanted.  If  business  or  pleasure 
takes  me  to  Newport  again  soon  I  shall  certainly  call  on 
them. 

Llanelly 

is  a  market  town,  Parliamentary  borough  and  seaport,  on  a 
creek  of  Carmarthen  Bay.  It  is  very  prettily  situated, 
with  good  railway  service.  There  are  extensive  docks  and 
a  few  fine  buildings,  including  a  quaint  old  church  with  a 
square  tower.  The  industries  include  copper,  silver, 
lead,  and  tin  works,  iron  foundries,  chemical  works,  flour 
mills,  brick  and  tile  works,  and  potteries.  Llanelly  has 
increased  in  importance  in  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1871 
the  population  was  14,000  and  in  1901  it  was  25,600.  It  is 
a  typical  Welsh  town,  the  inhabitants  are  very  loyal,  most 
of  them  Nonconformists,  and  all  musical.  They  are  very 
proud  of  their  ‘  ‘  Llanelly  Royal  Choir,  ’  ’  which  is  now  on 
tour  in  the  United  States  of  America.  They  look  out 
three  or  four  times  a  week  for  the  reports  of  the  concerts 
given  by  the  choir,  as  eagerly  as  cricketers  read  the  cable 
reports  of  test  matches.  It  has  always  been  my  opinion 
that  if  men  are  fond  of  flowers,  little  children,  and  music 
there  cannot  be  very  much  wrong  with  them.  These  are 
three  pronounced  traits  in  Welshmen. 

Mr.  Herbert  Newark,  26,  Market-st.,  Llanelly,  in  a 
wholesale  and  retail  glass,  china  and  earthenware  dealer. 
I  saw  Mr.  Newark,  and  was  interested  in  his  account  of  the 
glass  and  china  trade  in  Llanelly,  though  I  was  not  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  changed  conditions  of  the  trade  have  not 
been  satisfactory  to  him.  The  business  in  Market-st. 
was  established  70  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Newark  says  is  the 
oldest  glass  and  china  business  in  that  part  of  the  Princi¬ 
pality.  He  is  one  of  the  old  school  of  retail  dealers. 
Younger  men  accept  modern  conditions  of  business  with 
greater  complacency,  because  they  have  not  experienced 
the  more  satisfactory  conditions  which  Mr.  Newark 
remembers  so  well,  and  the  loss  of  which  he  feels  so  keenly. 
Dealers  in  all  industries  whose  experience  is  lengthy  must, 
of  necessity,  accept  many  changes.  Mr.  Newark  admits 
this,  and,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  has  fallen  into  line  with 
modern  methods  and  conditions.  But  I  confess  I  sympa¬ 
thised  with  him  on  hearing  the  extent  to  which  his  trade 
has  been  interfered  with.  The  business  has  been  for  70 
years  in  the  hands  of  himself,  his  father,  and  grandfather. 
At  one  time  they  did  an  extensive  high-class  trade,  and 
amongst  their  customers  had  a  large  number  of  aristocratic 
families  living  in  the  country  round  about  Llanelly.  Most 
of  these  have  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  not  been 
replaced  by  new  arrivals.  The  county  family  connection, 
which  was  the  pride  (and  the  profit)  of  his  grandfather  has 
practically  gone,  and  the  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
business  has  been  altered.  It  was  a  necessity  that  a 
different  class  of  trade  should  be  cultivated  in  order  to 
maintain  the  turnover.  There  are  some  high-class  china 
and  glass  wares  nicely  displayed,  but  Mr.  Newark  holds  a 
large  stock  of  medium  priced  goods,  and  an  equally  large 
assortment  of  less  expensive  varieties.  He  still  has  customers 
for  best  goods,  though  not  so  many  as  formerly.  I  was 
interested  in  his  attractive  window  display,  arranged 


judiciously,  though  not  in  the  manner  generally  followed 
to-day.  It  does  not,  however,  suffer  in  comparison  with 
modern  styles  of  window  dressing.  Two  up-to-date 
dinner  services  are  shown  in  their  entirety,  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  window  board.  In  each 
case  a  yegetable  dish  stands  on  a  pile  of  dinner  plates, 
while  the  oval  meat  dishes  are  ranged  on  their  edges  be¬ 
hind.  All  sizes  of  plates  and  dishes  are  shown.  Tea  sets, 
dessert  services,  a  number  of  ornamental  and  fancy  pieces  at 
the  sides,  and  some  toilet  ware  in  the  rear  make  a  good 
show.  He  stocks  globes  and  shades  for  gas  and  incan¬ 
descent  burners,  fish  globes,  and  china  memorial  wreaths. 
Mr.  Newark  has  also  a  good  wholesale  trade  with  dealers 
in  different  parts  of  Carmarthenshire. 

M.  Edwards  &  Son,  24,  Station-rd.,  and  The  Market, 
are  glass,  china  and  earthenware  dealers,  apparently 
doing  a  good  trade.  They  have  an  old-established  business, 
which  has  been  in  the  family  of  the  present  proprietors  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  firm  have  a  very  good 
shop,  well  situated  in  a  busy  thoroughfare.  It  cannot  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  anyone  walking,  as  I  did,  from  the 
railway  station  into  the  town.  I  called  at  the  shop,  but 
was  directed  to  see  Mr.  Edwards  at  the  Market  Hall. 
They  have  a  large  stand  and  shut-up  shop  there,  and 
make  a  much  larger  display  than  they  do  in  Station-rd. 
The  Market  Halls  in  Wales  seem  to  be  frequented  by  certain 
classes  of  buyers  in  preference  to  the  shops.  I  was  not 
there  on  a  regular  market  day,  yet  I  found  a  stream  of 
visitors  walking  leisurely  through  the  Market  Hall  in  the 
way  in  which  shopping  thoroughfares  are  visited  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Edwards  &  Son  lend  out  glass, 
china,  &c.,  for  dinners  and  other  festivities. 

H.  &  S.  Jones,  Pottery-st.  and  the  Market  Hall,  are 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  Mass,  china,  and  earthen- 
ware.  They  have  a  nice  shop  in  Pottery-st.,  with  an 
ample  stock  of  all  useful  and  many  fancy  goods.  They 
have  also  a  large  stand  in  the  Market  Hall  which  is  open 
not  only  on  market  days  but  apparently  every  day.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Jones,  but  I  can  compliment 
the  firm  on  the  general  neatness  of  their  shop  and  upon 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  their  goods  are  presented 
to  the  public.  They  stock  principally  good  medium-class 
wares  in  both  pottery  and  glass  and  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  cheaper  kinds.  I  hope  to  see  one  of  the  principals 
on  my  next  visit  to  Llanelly. 


As  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  called  upon  Guest 
&  Dewsberry,  South  Wales  Pottery,  Llanelly.  It  is 
somewhat  irregular  to  speak  of  a  “  pottery  ”  in  an 
account  of  glass  and  china  shops,  but  as  this  was  the 
only  pottery  I  visited,  I  shall  perhaps  be  excused  for 
saying  what  I  have  to  say  about  it  in  this  article.  I  was 
fortunate  in  meeting  Mr.  Guest,  who  had  just  returned 
from  London.  I  had  an  interesting  interview  with  him, 
in  which  we  discussed  many  things  besides  pottery.  We, 
however,  got  back  to  pottery  ultimately,  and  I  confess 
that  I  was  more  at  home  in  speaking  and  in  being  spoken 
to  about  our  own  industry  than  in  discussing  some  of  the 
controversial  questions  that  are  at  present  agitating  the 
public  mind.  The  South  Wales  Pottery  is  a  very  old  one, 
with  extensive  premises  and  plant  and  a  large  piece  of 
land  on  which  extensions  can  be  built  whenever  they 
are  required.  There  are  two  glost  and  two  biscuit  ovens, 
and  they  have  been  operated  with  great  regularity  for 
some  time  past.  Mr.  Guest  has  had  a  long,  practical 
experience  in  pottery  manufacture,  and  the  general  earthen¬ 
ware  is  produced  under  his  personal  supervision.  They 
supply  pheasant  pattern  on  everything  in  dinner  ware. 
In  tea  ware  they  supply  sponged  and  band  and  line  patterns, 
printed  and  decorated.  Mugs,  toy  cans,  embossed  creams, 
muffins  and  jugs  in  sets  variously  decorated — white,  band 
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and  lino,  and  printed.  In  toilet  ware  they  produce  band 
and  line,  best  printed,  and  sponged  and  band  and  line. 
They  make  practically  everything  in  C.C.  ware,  from 
oval  ‘  ‘  bakers  ’  ’  to  nest  eggs.  Stamped  measure  ware  is 
a  special  line,  with  Guest  &  Dewsberry’s  dipped, 
and  “  Mostra  ”  decorations.  They  have  a  large  number 
of  patterns  of  sponged  ware,  with  which  they  do  an  exten¬ 
sive  shipping  and  export  trade.  The  firm  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  the  production  of  articles  of  utility,  and  thus, 
as  their  goods  are  in  constant  demand,  their  workpeople 
are  seldom  idle.  The  South  Wales  Pottery  does  not  seem 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  which  affect  other 
branches  of  pottery  manufacture. 


SOME  HINTS  ON  ADVERTISING. 

(by  a  retailer.) 

HE  glass  and  china  merchant  pure  and  simple 
is  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  other  retail  traders,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  does  business  in  such  a  limited  range 
of  goods.  The  draper,  clothier,  furniture  dealer, 
grocer,  &c.,  have  a  much  wider  selection  of  stuff  to  feature, 
but  with  us  it  must  begin  and  end  with  glass  and  china — 
there  is  practically  nothing  else. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  restricted  output.  Food, 
clothing,  and  boots  are  wanted  every  day  ;  but  when  you 
have  sold  a  dinner-service  or  toilet  set,  that  has  got  to  last, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  replacing  breakages,  you  cannot 
hope  to  serve  your  customer  with  a  similar  line  for  some 
time.  All  these  disadvantages  make  effective  adver¬ 
tising  a  hard  problem,  and  in  my  opinion  the  great  object 
should  be  to  reach  only  those  who  are  likely  purchasers 
of  your  class  of  goods.  Circulars  with  stock  blocks  or  lithos 
thrown  about  broadcast  are  of  very  little  use.  Whatever 
is  the  good  of  pushing  bills  under  the  doors  of  folk  who 
‘  ‘  make  do  ”  or  keep  up  their  supplies  of  china  by  buying 
so-called  tea  (1)  at  exorbitant  prices  with  the  bait  of 
inferior  ‘  ‘  seconds.  ’  ’ 

There  are  very  few  business  men  who  have  the  courage 
to  buy  a  really  good  directory.  They  will  fritter  away 
pounds  on  silly  almanacs  or  needless  advertisements  in 
parish  magazines  with  circulations  of  about  fifty  or  sixty 
copies  a  month  ;  but  half  a  sovereign  or  fifteen  shillings 
for  a  directory  ? — Never  !  Yet  what  a  very  valuable 
asset  that  is.  There  you  have  the  whole  of  the  spending 
population  of  your  district  before  your  eyes,  and  with 
the  expenditure  of  a  little  time  and  commonsense  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  enabled  in  course  of 
time  to  induce  ail  those  who  are  “good  buyers”  or 
‘  ‘  worth  while  ’  ’  to  come  to  you. 

Presume  you  have  bought  your  directory  :  the  next 
thing  is  to  go  through  it  carefully  and  underline  with 
red  ink  everyone  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  likely 
to  buy  your  goods  ;  then  to  approach  them.  Don’t 
have  vague  generalities,  or  the  old  stock  ‘  ‘  hoping  by 
strict  attention  to  business  to  deserve,”  &c.,  &c.  ;  but 
get  at  them  with  some  definite  proposition  or  announce¬ 
ment. 

Now  everyone  uses  tumblers  ;  even  the  most  rabid 
abstainer  won’t  take  his  aqua  pura  out  of  a  jug  or  tea-cup, 
and  our  faithful  allies,  the  domestic  servants,  are  always 
helping  us  with  breakages  ;  so  that  it  follows  that  glass 
may  be  considered  as  a  good,  useful  everyday  line.  You 
can’t  describe  a  tumbler  in  print  :  it  is  a  drinking  utensil 
made  of  glass,  and  there’s  an  end  of  the  matter.  Alfred 
Austin,  in  his  most  inspired  moments,  couldn’t  pen  any¬ 
thing  that  would  make  Mrs.  So-and-So,  of  Something  Villa, 
rush  straight  off  to  you  in  haste  to  buy.  No,  you  want  a 
little  of  Mahomet’s  principle,  and  let  the  tumbler  go  to  her. 


Get  the  best  line  you  possibly  can  to  sell  for  2d.  eaeh> 
or  Is.  9d.  a  doz.  ;  pick  out  100  good  private  residents) 
hotel  proprietors,  &c.,  from  you  underlined  list,  and  send 
one  to  each,  neatly  packed  and  addressed,  accompanied 
by  a  typewritten  circular,  something  in  this  style  : — 

-  Street, 

Old  Town. 

Jan.,  1910. 

Dear  Sir  (or  Madam), 

I  have  just  purchased  a  quantity  of  tumblers  as  this 
sample  at  a  price  which  will  enable  me  to  offer  them  at  2d. 
each,  or  Is.  9d.  a  doz.  I  would  point  out  that  these  are 
perfect  goods  of  a  well-known  maker,  and  are  merely  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  general  all-round  value  I  can  offer 
in  China  and  Glass. 

I  shall  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  undertake  repairs 
or  matchings  you  may  require,  and  your  orders  or  in¬ 
quiries  will  always  receive  my  best  and  most  prompt 
attention. 

Yours  truly, 


P.S. — Sample  need  not  be  returned. 

Now,  what  has  this  cost  you  ?  100  tumblers  at  l|d.  is 

12s.  6d.,  typed  circulars  5s.  6d.,  delivery  by  hand  3s.  6d.  : 
total  21s.  6d.  Not  a  big  amount  after  all  ;  and  here  you 
have  a  hundred  households,  not  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry, 
but  folk  who  can  and  do  buy  your  wares — with  your  name 
on  their  lips,  for  this  is  something  different,  and  it’s  the 
“  something  different  ”  way  of  doing  things  that  tells. 

Don’t  expect  a  rush  at  first  or  you  will  be  disappointed  ; 
but  I  will  guarantee  that,  provided  the  sample  was  good 
quality,  and  care  and  judgment  were  used  in  selecting  the 
names,  that  in  the  course  of  three  months  you  will  have 
had  the  major  portion  of  them  in  your  shop  for  something 
or  other,  and  it  was  the  tumbler  and  circular  that  did  it. 

I  am  not  talking  of  what  I  do  not  understand.  I  have 
built  up  a  successful  business  by  adopting  such  methods 
as, these,  and  know  from  experience  the  lasting  effects  of 
reaching  folk  in  their  own  homes. 

Try  this  plan  right  away  and  you  will  thank  me  for  my 
article. 


American  Tiles  for  Japan.— An  American  tile  Co.  has 
received  a  big  order  for  goods  to  be  used  in  beautifying  the 
interior  of  the  home  of  Count  Kagawa  at  Tokio,  Japan. 
While  Japanese  exports  of  ceramic  goods  to  the  United 
States  are  increasing  so  rapidly  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  doing  what  he  can  to  1 1  put  the  boot  on 
the  other  foot.”  No  doubt,  British  manufactures  are 
looking  out  for  opportunities  in  this  direction. 

Drawn  Glass  is  constantly  becoming  more  widely  em¬ 
ployed  in  machine  construction,  because  of  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  strength.  It  is  little  affected  by  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  and  resists  the  effect  of  fire,  heavy  loads  and 
violent  shocks.  Tests  of  the  effect  of  loads  show  the 
great  influence  of  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  glass,  a 
variation  of  one-twenty-fifth  inch,  producing  a  considerable 
change  of  strength.  Glass  broken  by  overloading  exhibits 
numerous  cracks  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  edge.  In 
regard  to  the  fire-resisting  qualities,  official  tests  are  made 
at  Breslau  (Germany)  by  the  following  method  The 
glass  is  first  heated  during  87  minutes,  then  it  is  sprinkled 
one  minute,  and  receives  the  impact  of  a  strong  jet  of  water 
for  two  minutes.  The  glass  is  required  to  show  no  crack 
under  this  treatment.  Drawn  glass  is  easily  cleaned  and 
transmits  much  light.  It  is  made  in  sheets  of  about 
11-3  ins.  thick,  measuring  about  9  by  10  ins.  and  13  by  14 
ins.,  and  is  capable  of  supporting  respectively  23,000  and 
30,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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Reviews. 


Nature  and  Ornament.  By  Lewis  E.  Day,  Decorative 
Artist,  Author  of  “  Pattern  Design,”  “  Ornament 
and  its  Application,”  and  other  works.  London  : 
B.  T.  Batsford.  The  second  volume  :  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  the  second  of  two  volumes  which,  between 
them,  more  than  cover  the  ground  of  the  author’s  “  Nature  | 


Fig.  1. — Vines  from  Greek  Terra  Cotta  in  the 
British  Museum. 


in  Ornament,”  which  was  first  published  in  1891,  and  of 
which  another  edition  was  required.  In  meeting  this 
demand,  the  author  decided  to  treat  more  fully  than  before 
the  ornamental  aspect  of  nature  generally  and  the  natural 
growth  in  plant  form  particularly.  He  has  devoted  two 
entirely  new  volumes  to  this  object,  the  first  of  which, 
“  Nature  and  Ornament,”  was  published  last  year, 
and  was  reviewed  in  The  Pottery  Gazette.  The 
present  is  the  second  of  those  volumes,  and  is  entitled 
“  Ornament:  the  Finished  Product  of  Design.”  The 
first  volume  dealt  rather  with  the  ornamental  aspect 
of  nature,  while  this  second  volume  refers  to  the 
element  of  nature  in  ornament.  It  shows  how  far 
even  abstract  ornament  is  more  or  less  reminiscent 
of  nature,  but  it  also  explains  how  much  it  owes  to 
art.  The  author  is  well  known  and  highly  appreciated 
by  designers  and  decorators  and  by  decorative  potters. 

He  has  for  many  years  contributed  designs  for  all 
kinds  of  manufactures  into  which  ornament  enters. 

Mr.  Lewis  Day  is  a  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  and  examiner  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  second  volume  is  to 
discover  the  traces  of  natural  form  in  ornament,  and 
examine  and  consider  the  ‘  ‘  treatment  ’  ’  natural 
form  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  artist,  and 
then,  by  the  assistance  of  abundant  illustration,  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  studying  art  as  well  as  nature 
— to  show,  in  fact,  just  what  nature  herself  stops  short 
of  showing,  the  use  to  make  of  nature  in  design.  It 
was  made  clear  in  the  first  volume  how  the  material 
for  ornament  abounds  everywhere  in  nature.  This 
second  volume  shows  that  everywhere  in  ornament 
there  are  memories  of  things  observed  in  nature.  To¬ 
gether,  the  two  volumes  explain  how  “  out  of  the 
raw  material  of  nature  the  finished  product  of  design 
is  fashioned.” 


A  preliminary  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  classification 
of  ornament — naturalistic,  conventional,  abstract.  Pottery 
decorators,  who  are  proverbially  fond  of  what  are  called 
conventional  floral  forms,  will  find  here  much  to  interest 
and  to  instruct  them,  and  if  they  will  only  act  upon  the 
suggestions  given  and  implied,  they  should  learn  much  that 
would  be  profitable  to  them.  A  designer  “  may  start 
either  with  the  notion  of  designing  conventional  ornament 
or  with  the  idea  of  conventionalising  a  plant.  Though  he 
start  from  nature,  he  compels  it  to  ornament  ;  though  he 
start  with  the  idea  of  ornament,  natural  form  insinuates, 
itself  into  his  design.  Either  way  may  lead  to  the  same 
result,  but  it  is  never  quite  the  same  thing.”  The  author 
has  dealt  with  his  subject  in  sections  in  the  following  order  : 
Ornamental  treatment,  individual  convention,  the  sim¬ 
plification  of  natural  forms,  the  elaboration  of  natural 
forms,  consistent  modification  of  them,  renderings  of 
the  vine,  and  of  various  other  natural  forms.  He  then 
deals  with  the  force  of  tradition,  with  time-honoured  forms 
of  ornament,  with  abstract  ornament  and  ornament 
derived  from  animal  forms  and  from  natural  forms  not 
living.  The  designer  and  decorator  of  pottery  will  find 
very  valuable  information  in  this  book.  The  chapter  (IX.) 
on  the  force  of  tradition  is  especially  useful.  “The 
traditional  way  of  treating  natural  form  in  ornament  and 
the  traditional  form  of  ornament,”  says  Mr.  Day,  “  are 
well  worth  study.  There  was  a  time,  and  perhaps  not  so 
very  long  ago,  when  art  ran  too  smoothly  in  the  tracks  of 
tradition.  But  wre  have  long  since  got  out  of  the  ruts, 
and  our  danger  now  is  of  losing  sight  of  the  roads  that 
once  led  to  perfect  ornament — and  may  do  so  again.” 

We  wish  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day’s  assertion,  which  no  doubt  is 
true  in  a  general  sense,  was  strictly  applicable  to  pottery 
artists  as  a  whole.  Happily  it  is  to  some,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  many  of  our  pottery  decorators  have  not  ‘  ‘  got 
out  of  the  ruts.”  We  agree  with  the  author  that  tradition 
represents  the  sum  of  past  experience  ;  that  the  masters  of 
design  may  be  presumed  to  have  known  something  worth 
knowing.  But  he  adds  that,  knowing  it,  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  following, 
and  how  far  to  follow  it.  Are  we  in  that  position  ?  Deco¬ 
rators  of  useful  china  and  earthenware  will  do  well  to  bear 


Fig.  2.— Vines  :  Persian  Tiles  and  Pottery, 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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in  mind  the  author’s  opinion  that  ‘  ‘  blind  adherence  to 
precedent  will  prevent  our  possible  escape  from  dulness.” 

If  we  visit  a  hundred  china  shops,  and  at  each  ask  to  be 
shown  a  tea  service  with  ivy  decoration,  we  shall  see  the 
extent  to  which  “  blind  adherence  to  precedent  ”  influences 
our  manufacturers  to-day.  The  ‘ '  ivy  ’  ’  pattern  is  men¬ 
tioned  because  the  writer  happens  to  have  a  tea  service 
with  a  pretty  ivy  decoration,  purchased  forty  years  ago. 
Exactly  the  same  conventional  treatment  of  the  plant  is 
seen  in  every  china  shop  to-day.  The  force  of  tradition 
may  be  seen  in  many  other  decorative  schemes  at  present  in 
vogue.  Those  who  wish  to  see  how  they  can  avoid  the  dul¬ 
ness  which  blind  adherence  to  precedent  creates  should 
study  Mr.  Day’s  matured  thesis  on  ornament.  We  give 
two  illustrations  showing  the  treatment  of  the  vine  as  a 
decoration  for  pottery.  Fig.  1  shows  the  vine  on  Greek 
terra  cottas  in  the  British  Museum.  ‘  ‘  Assyrian  grape 
bunches  are  a  curious  concession  to  nature,  considering 
that,  like  the  leaves,  they  occur  without  reference  to  the 
way* they  naturally  grow — that  the  grapes  are  four-sided, 
and  that  the  tendrils  are  only  used  as  convenient  twiddles 
at  the  end  of  the  branches.”  The  author's  comments  on 
this  particular  Greek  vase-painters’  vine  (pp.  97-98)  are 
very  interesting.  Fig.  2  illustrates  the  treatment  of  the 
vine  on  Persian  tiles  and  pottery  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  The  reader  is  referred  to  pages  103-4  and  5 
for  purely  conventional  treatment  of  the  vine.  In  the 
illustration  of  Persian  or  Rhodian  tile  painting  it  is  not 
by  their  fidelity  to  nature  that  we  recognise  these  leaves  as 
vine  leaves,  or  the  fruit  as  grapes.  Conventionalism 
may  have  kept  some  decorators  “  in  the  ruts,”  but  Mr.  Day 
shows  that  there  is  no  reason  why  conventional  treatment 
of  natural  forms,  carried  out  on  artistic  lines,  should  not 
give  us  that  artistic  variety  which  the  refined  mind 
delights  in. 

Mr.  Batsford  has  given  us  a  handsome  demy  8vo  volume 
got  up  in  his  usual  style,  containing  292  pages  and  up¬ 
wards  of  600  illustrations  from  special  drawings  and 


lector  himself,  for  many  of  the  64  illustrations  are  taken 

from  pieces  in  his  own  possession.  The  work  is  divided 
into  six  sections,  dealing  respectively  with  Mesopotamia, 
Egypt,  Syro-Egyptian,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Turkey  (European 
and  Asiatic).  The  64  illustrations  constitute  in  them¬ 
selves  a  history  of  the  progress  in  ceramics  through  the 
centuries.  The  student  and  the  connoisseur  will  alike  be 
interested  in  studying  this  history,  and  by  way  of  inducing 
them  to  do  so  the  author,  in  his  opening  chapter*  gives  an 
account  of  the  discovery  in  Mesopotamia  of  the  earliest 
pieces  of  mediaeval  faience.  He  gives  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  examples  of  faience — lustred  and  unlustred 
— found  amidst  the  mounds  of  Rakka,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  We  regret  that  he  has  not  given  us  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  one  piece  about  which  he  writes  in  most 
eulogistic  terms  :  “We  have  recently  seen  a  two-handled 
amphora-shaped  vase,  rivalling  the  best  Greek  work  for 
purity  and  grace  of  line,  and  decorated  with  warm  purplish- 
brown  lustred  floral  designs,  &c.,  &c.”  We  recognise  the 
difficulty  of  presenting  such  a  colour  scheme,  but  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  give  at  least  an  outline  of  a  form 
with  such  classic  “  purity  and  grace  of  line.”  We  have 
space  to  mention  one  only  of  the  64  illustrations.  This  is 
what  is  described  as  a  unique  bowl  in  unlustred  ware : 

‘  ‘  The  decoration,  in  black  against  a  bluish-green,  is  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a  central  circular  rosette.  About 
this  is  an  incised  band  of  inscription  giving  us  the  earliest 
known  date  for  this  unlustred  ware,  that  is,  211  of  the 
Hegira  or  831  of  our  era.  .  .  .  Though  the  inscription  is 
in  places  destroyed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  glaze  above  it, 
the  date  is  fortunately  easily  decipherable.  The  decoration 
is  unlike  any  other  example  of  Rakka  ware.  W  e  may 
infer  that  it  is  the  only  example  of  ninth  century  ware  of 
Rakka  preserved  to  us.”  The  illustration  is  a  good  one, 
but  there  is  no  intimation  (as  there  is  with  so  many  other 
illustrations)  where  the  original  is  to  be  seen.  The  book 
is  well  printed  and  illustrated,  and  nicely  bound  m  crimson 
cloth  and  gilt,  and  gilt  top  edges.  The  pnce  is  not  stated. 


photographs,  well  bound  in  art  grey  cloth. 

Our  illustrations  are  from  blocks  kindly  lent  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  two  volumes  are  now  published  as  a  complete 
book,  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  top,  at 
12s.  6d.  net,  by  the  same  publisher. 

Pottery  of  the  Near  East.  By  Garrett  Chatfield  Pier, 

Author  of  ‘ ‘  Inscriptions  of  the  Nile  Monuments.” 

London  and  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

The  author  is  not  so  well  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  he  is  on  the  other  side,  but  he  could  not  have 
better  known  sponsors  than  his  publishers.  The  present 
work,  with  its  numerous  references  to  and  illustrations  of 
Persian  lustred  ware,  almost  of  necessity  deals  with  some 
types  of  decorated  pottery  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  considerable  extent  new  ground 
is  broken.  In  the  short  preface— perhaps  all  the  more 
useful  because  it  is  short— the  author  tells  us  how  this 
came  about.  Many  choice  and  well-preserved  examples 
■of  the  ceramic  ware  of  this  section  of  the  Orient  had,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  recently  reached  the  American  market, 
and  amongst  them  were  examples  distinctive  in  material, 
form  and  ornamentation.  The  latter  included  certain 
pieces  of  more  than  usual  interest,  since  they  furnished 
new  facts  in  regard  to  the  dating  of  certain  early  mediaeval 
ceramic  productions.  The  object  of  the  present  work  is 
“  to  present  these  facts  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  this 
the  author  has  accomplished  satisfactorily.  He  seems  to 
have  had  unrestrained  access  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  for  many  of  the  illustrations  are  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  rare  specimens  that  have  found  a  home 
there.  Mr.  Garrett  C.  Pier,  however,  is  apparently  a  col- 


‘  Dresden  China”  “  Japanese  Porcelain ,”  and  “  Chelsea 
and  Chelsea  -  Derby.”  By  Egan  Mew.  London. 
T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

These  are  three  of  a  series  of  volumes  which  Messrs, 
lack  are  publishing  under  the  title  of  “  The  Masterpieces 
)f  Handicraft.”  They  are  4to  volumes  on  the  artistic 
landicrafts  —  China  and  Porcelain,  Coloured  Prints  and 
Jewellery,  Lace  and  Embroidery,  &c.  The  first  six  numbers 
)f  the  series  are  devoted  to  “  Old  China,”  and  three 
lave  already  been  published,  forming  useful  handbooks 
m  “  Chinese  Porcelain,”  “Old  Bow,”  and  Royal 
Sevres.’  ’  The  author,  Mr.  Egan  Mew,  is  a  well-kno\m 
writer  on  fine  arts,  and  the  volumes  are  edited  by  Mr  1. 
Leman  Hare.  The  three  volumes  just  received—  Dresden 
Ohina,”  “Japanese  Porcelain”  and  “Chelsea  and 
Chelsea-Derby,”  by  the  same  author  and  with  the  same 
editor — complete  the  numbers  devoted  to  "  Old  China. 
These  six  handsome  bijou  volumes  present  short,  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  accounts  of  the  most  importan ; 
productions  in  artistic  china,  with  illustrations  in  colour 
from  actual  specimens.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  ltsell, 
and  each  contains  eight  plates  photographed  in  colour, 
and  eight  in  monochrome  of  groups  of  the  particular 
ware  of  which  it  treats.  Explanatory  titles  are  given  to 
each  illustration  which  greatly  add  to  the  interest  m  the 
letterpress,  and  will  be  found  of  special  interest  to  those 
who  seek  reliable  information  as  to  old  ceramics.  At  one 
time  such  information  was  only  appreciated  by  art  dealers 
and  wealthy  connoisseurs,  but  the  number  of  admirers  o 
old  china  is  increasing  year  by  year.  The  love  of  ceramics 
may  be  said  now  to  be  popular,  and  Messrs.  Jack  have  tor 
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this  reason  given  us  these  handsome  and  useful  volumes  of 
reliable  information  at  the  popular  price  of  half-a-crown 
each.  In  recent  years  we  have  had  many  interesting  and 
instructive  hooks  on  pottery  in  general,  and  on  porcelain 
in  particular,  but  those  which  have  been  embellished  with 
coloured  illustrations — while  not  expensive  for  works  of 
their  class — have  not  been  at  prices  which  the  majority  of 
readers  are  willing  to  pay.  The  present  series  is  therefore 
published  for  the  many  at  a  low  price.  M.  L.  Solon,  in  his 
“  Old  English  Porcelain,”  has  given  us  a  valuable  artistic 
and  critical  dissertation  on  (amongst  others)  “  Old  Bow,” 
“Chelsea,”  and  “Derby  Porcelains,”  but  we  do  not 
remember  any  work  dealing  in  like  manner  with  ‘ £  Old 
Meissen,”  more  familiarly  spoken  of  as  Dresden,  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Mr.  William  Burton,  Mr.  Litchfield, 
Mr.  Hobson,  and  others,  have  dealt  very  ably  with 
“  Dresden  China,”  and  the  author  has  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness  to  those  and  some  German  publications,  but 
we  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  previous  work  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  early  artistic  productions  of  the 
Meissen  factories.  Messrs.  Jack  have  supplied  the  defi¬ 
ciency  by  making  ‘  ‘  Old  Dresden  ’  ’  the  subject  of  one  of 
their  series  of  volumes  on  “  Masterpieces  of  Handicraft.” 

Mr.  Egan  Mew  has  dealt  with  his  artistic  subjects  in  a 
popular  style,  throwing  pleasing  sidelights  on  them.  We 
cannot  refer  in  detail  to  each  of  the  volumes,  but  we 
draw  attention  to  the  opening  chapter  on  “  Old 
Dresden  ’  ’  as  illustrating  the  interesting  vein  that  runs 
through  them  all.  The  author  mentions  the  habit  we 
have  acquired  of  calling  things  ceramic  by  wrong  names. 
“It  is  no  more  correct  to  call  the  porcelain  of  Saxony 
‘  Old  Dresden  ’  than  it  would  be  to  name  Dover,  Calais; 
or  Chelsea,  Fulham;  or  Dan,  Beersheba.  Soon  it  will  be 
realised  that  Meissen,  where  the  eighteenth  century 
porcelain  was  so  cleverly  produced,  is  some  miles  from 
Dresden,  but  at  present  the  name  must  stand.  The  rose- 
Pompadour  is  rose  du  Barry  to  us,  and  the  Chinese  armorial 
dinner  services  are  ‘  Lowestoft.’  To  us  all  Chinese  ware 
is  ‘  Old  Nankin  ’  and  most  Japanese  is  ‘  Imari,’  and  so 
‘  Dresden,’  although  as  a  name  it  is  threatened,  remains  a 
little  longer.” 

Figures  and  animals — the  productions  of  a  skilful 
modeller  named  Handler — became  fashionable.  Some  of 
Handler’s  most  successful  figure-subjects,  at  least  among 
the  conventional  collections  of  to-day,  are  those  in  the 
costume  of  the  period  which,  from  the  wearing  of  hoops,  are 
known  by  the  Victorian  name  of  ‘  ‘  Crinoline  groups.”  An 
illustration  is  given  of  one  of  the  many  piquant  and 
behooped  figures  belonging  to  the  early  days  of  the  rococo 
period — probably  modelled  by  Handler.  The  background, 
or  bocage,  is  admirably  proportioned  to  the  figure — most 
likely  one  of  a  pair.  The  author’s  note  to  this  illustra¬ 
tion  says  the  background  “  adds  a  grace  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  not  copied  by  our  clever  people  at  Bow  and 
Chelsea.  Such  figures  belong  to  1730-40.” 

Each  volume  contains  the  “Marks”  used  or  the 
pottery  described.  The  size  is  convenient — 6  in.  by  8  in. — 
and  the  volumes  are  handsomely  and  artistically  bound  in 
cloth  and  gi!t,  with  gilt  upper  edges.  The  coloured  illus¬ 
trations,  and  especially  the  one  on  the  outside  front  cover, 
make  the  volumes  very  suitable  for  presentation  purposes. 
The  plates,  both  coloured  and  monochrome,  are  beautiful 
productions  by  Bemrose  &  Son,  Ltd.,  while  the  text, 
printed  by  the  Ballantyne  Press,  Edinburgh,  is  worthy  of 
them.  The  volumes  sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the 
publishers. 

The  Glass  Trade  in  the  United  States  is  reported  to  have 
been  very  brisk  at  the  end  of  the  year,  both  in  respect  of 
pressed  and  blown  goods.  Cut  glass,  and  high-class  etched 
tumblers  have  been  in  greater  demand. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  POTTERY  AND 
GLASS  TRADES. 

The  Pottery  Trade. — Employment  in  the  potteyy  trades 
during  November  showed  little  change  as  compared  with 
a  month  ago,  but  wras  rather  better  than  a  year  ago.  In 
Staffordshire  emqrloyment  in  the  earthenware  trade  was 
about  the  same  as  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago.  Short 
time  was  general.  It  was  fair  and  rather  better  than  a 
month  ago  in  china  factories  at  Longton.  It  was  moderate 
on  the  whole  in  Devonshire  where  some  improvement 
was  reported.  It  was  fairly  good  with  earthenware 
potters,  but  bad  with  stone  potters  at  Bristol. 
It  wras  bad  and  worse  than  a  month  ago  in  the  South 
Yorkshire  and- River  Aire  district.  It  continued  bad  in 
Scotland.  It  was  dull  and  worse  than  a  month  ago  with 
tobacco  pipe  makers  at  Glasgow. 

The  Glass  Trades. — Employment  on  the  whole  was 
moderate  and  worse  than  a  year  ago.  Returns  received 
from  firms  employing  7,153  workpeople  in  the  week  ended 
Nov.  20,  showed  a  decrease  of  2-6  per  cent,  in  the  number 
employed,  and  an  increase  of  0J  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  as  compared  with  a  month  ago.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  the  number  employed  showed  a  decrease 
of  7-3  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  of  8-4  per  cent. 

Employment  with  glass  bottle  makers  in  Yorkshire 
continued  bad,  and  was  worse  than  both  a  month  ago 
and  a  year  ago.  It  continued  moderate  in  the  North 
of  England,  except  at  Seaham  Harbour,  w'here  it  was 
good.  It  was  still  bad  in  Lancashire  but  rather  better 
than  a  year  ago.  It  was  moderate  in  Scotland  and  at 
Bristol,  and  was  dull  at  Dublin.  A  slight  improvement 
was  reported  among  medicine  bottle  makers  at  Rotherham, 
where  employment  was  moderate.  Employment  was 
good  with  Hint  glass  makers  at  Birmingham  and  Wordsley 
and  better  than  a  month  ago.  With  flint  glass  cutters 
it  w^as  fair  generally  and  better  than  a  year  ago  ;  it  w’as 
good  at  Wordsley,  and  some  overtime  was  reported. 
Employment  continued  moderate  with  sheet  glass  flatteners 
at  St.  Helens,  and  with  pressed  glass  makers  on  the  Tyne. 
It  continued  fair  with  plate  glass  bevellers  and  silverers 
at  Birmingham.  A  further  slight  improvement  w  as  reported 
among  glass  blowers  in  London. 

Table  show  ing  the  number  of  workpeople  employed  and 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending  Nov.  20, 
1909  : — 

Branches.  Number  Employed.  Wages  Paid. 

Glass  bottle  . .  . .  . .  4,375  _  £5,306 

Plate  glass  .  695  _  901 

Flint  glass  ware  (not  bottles)..  1,751  _  2,020 

Other  branches  . .  . .  332  ....  410 

Total . 7,153  ....  £8,637 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  district  and  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending  Nov.  20, 
1909  : — 


Districts.  Number  Employed.  Wages  Paid. 


North  of  England 

857  .... 

£1,051 

Yorkshire 

. .  3,337  .... 

3,943 

Lancashire 

710  .... 

839 

Worcester  and  Warwick 

..  1,152  .... 

1,520 

Scotland 

761  .... 

947 

Other  parts  of  United  Kingdom  336  .... 

337 

Total 

.,  7,153  ..  . 

£8,637 

U.S.  Duty  on  China  Dolls.- 

-Dolls  composed 

of  china. 

porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockerv- 
ware  are  dutiable  under  the  U.S.  Tariff,  at  the  rate  of  35 

per  cent,  ad  val.,  according  to 

a  recent  decision. 
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rence.  The  low  plasticity  need  not  be  a  disqualifying 
condition,  as  the  same  obtains  with  the  well-known  Cornish 
china-clays. 

The  quantity  of  china-clay  in  these  localities,  however, 

iic  xvcvj  ii.a.ict*  X..UU  ~v  ... _ .j  cannot  be  estimated  from  the  surface  indications,  and  to 

Stuart,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  assistant  superintendent  get  any  real  idea  as  to  its  extent  trial  shafts  must  be  sunk. 


CHINA  CLAY  AND  FIRE-CLAY 
BRITISH  INDIA. 

A  REPORT  on  the  china-clay  and  fire-clay 
deposits  in  the  Rajmahal  Hills  by  Murray 


Geological  Survey  of  India,  is  included  in  vol 
xxxviii.,  part  2,  of  the  records  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  of  India.  By  courtesy  of  the  author,  we  are 
enabled  to  reprint  an  abstract  of  this  report.  Mr.  Murray 
Stuart  writes  : — During  the  later  part  of  the  season  1907-08, 

I  was  deputed  to  the  Rajmahal  Hills  to  investigate  the 
district  for  kao'in  and  fire-clay  as  well  as  for  sand  for  glass¬ 
making  purposes.  The  area  investigated  is  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ball  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  volume  xiii„  part  2.  China-clay  has  long  been 
known  to  exist  in  the  Rajmahal  Hills  at  Lohandia  (25°  3', 
87°  27')  and  Patarghatta  (25°  20',  87°  20')  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  V.  Ball.  'Since  1902  china-clay  has  been  worked 
at  Mangal  Hat  (25°  4',  87°  51')  where  it  exists  in  the  white 
Damuda  sandstone,  and  is  now  being  used  by  the  Calcutta 
Pottery  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  their  china  and 
porcelain.  Besides  these  three  localities  china-clay  had 
not  been  noted  in  the  district,  and  no 
further  information  was  known  about  fire¬ 
clay  beyond  the  fact  that  it  existed  in  the 
district. 

As  a  result  of  my  investigations,  I  find 
that  clvna-clay  occurs  in  three  ways  in  the 
district  : — (a)  As  the  decomposition  product 
of  felspar  in  the  fundamental  gneisses  and 
schists.  ( b )  In  the  white  Damuda  sand¬ 
stone,  where  its  presence  is  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  felspar  originally  present 
in  the  sandstone.  (c)  As  beds  of  white 
china-clay  interbedded  in  the  white  Damuda 
sandstone.  The  first  form  (a)  is  seen  in 
quantity  in  the  undermentioned  localities  : 

Katangi  near  Baskia  (24°  28',  87°  29  ), 

Karanpur  (24°  19',  87°  27')  ;  Dodhani  (24° 

17,  87°  27')  ;  Base  of  hill  Patarghatta  (25° 

20',  87®  20')  ;  Innala  near  Rajabhita  (25° 

57',  87°  21'  30")  ;  Bhukhanda  (24°  21', 

87°  24')  ;  near  Bagmara  on  the  Pir  Painti- 
Dumka  road  (24°  57',  87°  21'). 

Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  three 
first- mentioned  localities.  The  china-clay 
there  is  quite  white  and  very  free  from 
quartz  and  other  mechanical  impurities.  It 
is  of  the  powdery,  not  very  plastic 
variety,  and  much  resembles  the  Cornish 
china-clay  in  physical  properties.  I 
made  an  analysis  of  the  sample  obtained  at  Dohhani  with 
the  following  result  : — 

Silica  .  54-7  per  cent. 

Alumina  .  39-6  ,, 

Water  by  difference .  5-9  ,, 

As  some  of  the  silica  is  present  as  free  quartz,  this  analysis 
indicates  material  not  unlike  Cornish  china-clay,  which 
has  the  composition  : — 

Silica .  46-4  per  cent. 

Alumina  .  39-7  ,, 

Water  .  13-9  ,, 

To  test  the  refractoriness  of  these  china-clays  I  made 
small  bricks  from  them  which  I  subjected  to  a  white  heat 
(about  1,600°  Fahr.)  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  none 
of  the  cases  was  there  any  sign  of  fusion,  so  that  these  china- 
cla\s  should  prove  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  white  porcelain  and  china-ware.  The  drawbacks 
they  possess  are  their  low  plasicity,  and  their  limited  occur- 


The  exposure  of  china-clay  which  is  seen  at  Katangi  is 
some  50  yards  in  length,  and  is  seen  to  a  depth  of  15  ft., 
without  any  base  being  exposed  ;  and,  without  actual 
quarrying,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  will  be  available. 

The  china-clay  seen  at  Dodhani  is  much  less,  although  no 
limits  of  depth  or  extent  are  seen.  It  is  worked  by  the 
natives  by  means  of  tunnels,  and  they  use  it  to  form  a 
whitewash.  The  tunnels  go  down  to  a  depth  of  10  ft. 
into  the  clay  and  show  no  bottom.  They  extend  some 
30  ft.  across  the  strike  of  the  gneiss,  and  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  china-clay  stretches  some  distance  along 
the  particular  bands  of  gneiss.  The  outcrop  of  these  china- 
clay  beds  and  the  surrounding  country  is  covered  and 
concealed  by  some  5  ft.  of  soil  and  alluvium. 

The  exposure  at  Karanpur  is  confined  to  two  small 
sinkings  in  which  the  china-clay  becomes  less  pure  below 
a  depth  of  6  ft.  Here,  too,  the  china-clay  appears  to  extend 


[Photo,  by  M.  Stuart. 

Occurrence  of  Bed  of  White  Clay,  3  ft.  thick,  in  White 
Damuda  Sandstone,  Bora  Ghat. 

a  short  way  under  the  overlaying  alluvium  along  the  strike 
of  the  gneiss  which  is  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 

The  exposure  at  Patarghatta  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  facing  the  river.  Here  the  percentage  of  quartz 
grains  present  is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  former 
cases,  and  the  extent  of  the  china-clay-bearing  gneiss 
cannot  be  seen.  There  is,  however,  evidence  of  the  wide 
extent  of  these  beds  under  the  Patarghatta  hill  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  so  far  the  most  important  in  the  district.  In 
1860  a  large  pottery  works  flourished  there,  managed  by 
Mr.  G.  Macdonald.  The  other  exposures  mentioned  above 
are  very  small  in  extent  and  are  of  scientific  interest  only. 

As  regards  transport,  Katangi  is  some  five  miles  distant 
fromNarganjo  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  rough  cart  track. 
From  Narganjo  a  good  road  runs  to  Murario  Station  on 
the  East  Indian  Railway,  some  40  miles  distant.  Karanpur 
and  Dodhani  are  respectively  about  40  and  35  miles  from 
Rampur  Hat  Station  on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  and  are 
connected  with  it  by  a  good  road. 
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The  second  form  (b)  in  which  china-clay  occurs  is  in  the 
white  Damuda  sandstone  of  the  district.  Its  presence 
there  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  decomposition  of  felspar 
originally  present  in  the  sandstone  ;  though  there  is  occa¬ 
sional  evidence,  as  at  Amjhari  (24°  31',  87°  29')  (21,  199) 
that  the  china-clay  was  deposited  as  such  together  with 
the  coarse  gritty  sandstone.  In  this  case  it  would  be 
derived  from  the  fundamental  gneisses  and  schists  where 
they  had  already  become  kaolinised.  Occasionally  also  the 
sandstone  contains  inclusions  of  china-clay.  These  inclu¬ 
sions  range  in  size  from  quite  small  fragments,  up  to 
many  cubic  inches  in  volume  (21,  185).  Their  presence  in 
the  rock  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  deposition, 
and  the  consequent  cutting  out  of  some  of  the  contempor¬ 
aneous  beds  of  china-clay  which  occur  interbedded  with  the 
sandstone,  the  fragments  from  the  clay  bed  being  subse¬ 
quently  re-deposited  as  inclusions  in  sand. 

This  china-clay  is  being  extracted  from  the  sandstone  at 
Mangal  Hat  by  a  system  of  crushing,  washing  and  subse¬ 
quent  settling,  and  is  being  used  by  the  Calcutta  Pottery 
Company  for  the  manufacture  of  their  wares.  In  an  article 
upon  porcelain  by  Mr.  Satya  Sundear  Deb,  Scholar  in 
Ceramics  in  Japan,  this  china-clay  from  the  sandstone  at 
Mangal  Hat  is  mentioned,  and  the  following  statement 
made  :  ‘  ‘  The  total  and  rational  analyses  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  clay  is  not  in  any  way  inferior  to  German  or 
Japanese  kaolins.”  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Deb  informed 
me  that  this  china-clay  is  exceedingly  plastic,  and  does  not 
need  such  a  high  temperature  in  firing  as  the  foreign  less 
plastic  china-clays.  This  form  of  china-clay  occurs  through¬ 
out  the  white  Damuda  sandstone  of  the  district,  and  may  be 
found  whenever  the  white  sandstone  occurs.  It  is  perhaps 
most  conveniently  obtained  at  Mangal  Hat  owing  to  the 
close  proximity  of  the  railway,  but  it  occurs  equally  well 
throughout  the  Hura  Coalfield  (21,  181;  21,  182;  21,  183; 
21,  184  ;  21,  185),  in  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries 
of  the  Dhamni  Coalfield  (21,  178  ;  21,  202),  and  in  parts  of 
the  Chuperbhita  Coalfield,  chiefly  near  Alobaru  (24°  32', 
87°  32')  (21,  180),  Chilgo  (24°  34',  87°  30',  20")  and  Amjhari 
(24°  31',  87°  29')  (21,  199). 

In  many  places  on  the  western  side  of  the  hills  the 
percentage  of  china-clay  present  in  the  sandstone  is  much 
higher  than  it  is  at  Mangal  Hat  or  Pir  Pahar  (25°  6',  87°  50'), 
a  group  of  hills  adjacent  to  Mangal  Hat.  However,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  hills  the  white  Damuda  sandstone  is 
often  slightly  micaceous,  which  would  mean  greater  care  in 
the  washing  of  the  china-clay,  while  at  Mangal  Hat  the 
sandstone  is  remarkably  free  from  mica. 

The  third  form  (c)  occurs  at  Patarghatta  (25°  20',  87°  20') 
and  in  the  Hura  Coalfield.  At  Patarghatta  the  china- 
clays  occur  some  20  ft.  above  the  fundamental  gneiss  and 
persist  throughout  the  Patarghatta  hills  (21,  201  ;  21,  202). 
These  clays  yield  a  very  white,  quite  infusible  china. 

In  the  Hura  coalfield  china-clay  occurs  as  a  bed  from 
4  to  5  ft.  thick  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Piaram  (25°  O',  87°  27')  (21,  198)  and  also  at  a  place  just 
south  of  the  streams  by  Hura  on  the  jungle  road  leading  to 
Mahua  Bathan.  This  seam  also  is  about  3  ft.  thick  (21, 196). 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  occurs  in  the  centre  of  the 
aqueduct,  south  of  Rohri  village,  a  seam  of  a  harder  variety 
of  china-clay,  but  this  is  only  10  ins.  in  thickness.  It  must 
be  crushed  before  it  can  be  used,  and  yields  a  nearly  white 
china.  These  seams  all  dip  gently  to  the  east  at  an 
angle  varying  between  5  and  10  degrees,  and  are  about 
a  mile  from  any  cart  road.  It  is,  therefore,  doubtful 
whether  the  difficulties  of  transport  would  allow  of  their 
profitable  quarrying,  though  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
extend  over  a  large  area.  The  nearest  railway  station 
would  be  Pir  Painti  on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  which 
is  some  31  miles  away. 


I  analysed  a  sample  of  china-clay  taken  from  the  bed  near 
Piaram.  The  anhydrous  material  contained  : — 

Silica .  59-5  per  cent. 

Alumina  .  39-4  ,, 

Alkalies  and  loss  .  1-1  ,, 

Summary. — China-clay  occurs  plentifully  throughout 
the  district,  and  there  exist  two  localities  which  have 
yielded  supplies  to  successful  works.  At  Mangal  Hat  the 
Damuda  sandstone  is  now  yielding  china-clay  which  is 
being  used  by  the  Calcutta  Pottery  Works.  The  most 
important  deposits,  however,  seem  to  be  those  at  Patar¬ 
ghatta,  where  successful  works  flourished  in  1860.  The 
works  are  mentioned  by  the  late  Dr.  V.  Ball,  but  the  reason 
for  their  ceasing  work  was  not  lack  of  demand  of  the  articles 
manufactured  there,  as  he  states,  but  owing  to  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Macdonald  for  private  reasons.  When  in  full 
work  these  works  produced  articles  of  the  highest  quality, 
including  table  china,  porcelain  for  scientific  purposes,  the 
finest  Parian  ware,  &c.,  equal  to  that  produced  in  Stafford¬ 
shire.  Many  of  these  were  exhibited  in  Calcutta  in  the 
Exhibition  in  1864,  and  were  for  some  time  preserved  in  the 
Asiatic  Society.  The  success  of  the  works  was  due  to  Mr. 
Macdonald,  who  had  expert  knowledge  of  the  industry. 
Coal  was  obtained  from  a  mine  at  Lohandia,  where  Mr. 
Macdonald  sunk  a  shaft.  When  Mr.  Macdonald  left  these 
works  in  1864  they  were  closed  and  fell  into  disuse  ;  but 
the  materials  and  the  coal  remain,  and  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  expert  should  again  produce  articles  quite  equal 
to  the  best  produced  in  Staffordshire.  Mr.  Macdonald 
considered  that  Patarghatta  was  the  best  situated  place  for 
a  works  in  India  ;  and  from  my  own  observations,  I  can 
certainly  say  that  the  position  as  regards  materials  is 
excellent,  that  their  supply  is  practically  speaking  unlimited, 
and  that  if  the  best  wares  could  be  manufactured  there  over 
40  years  ago  they  can  be  manufactured  now. 

Fire-Clay. — Fire-clay  occurs  somewhat  plentifully  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Rajmahal  hills.  It  is  found  mostly 
in  the  three  northern  coalfields,  where  it  occurs  in  beds  in 
the  Damuda  rocks.  These  beds  are  nowhere  of  any  great 
thickness  and  are  generally  about  3  ft.  thick.  They  all  dip 
at  low  angles  towards  the  east,  the  dips  ranging  from 
about  5  to  10  degrees.  The  clays  themselves  vary  in  colour 
from  white  to  purple  and  blue,  and  field  bricks  which  range 
from  dirty-white,  fine-textured  ware  to  yellow  bricks  almost 
identical  in  appearance  to  the  best  Stourbridge  bricks.  In 
order  to  test  the  fire-clays  I  made  small  bricks  from  them, 
and  subjected  these  when  dry  to  a  white  heat  (about 
1,600®  Fahr.)  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  blowpipe  furnace. 
By  this  means  I  was  able  to  test  both  the  plasticity  and 
the  refractoriness  of  the  clay.  From  the  results  of  my  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  samples  of  clay  which  I  obtained,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  fire-clay  which  occurs  in  the  Raj¬ 
mahal  hills  will  answer  most  if  not  all  of  the  requirements 
for  which  Stourbridge  clay  is  at  present  used  in  this  country. 
Many  of  the  clays  are  perfectly  infusible,  and  their  texture 
is  quite  as  fine  and  uniform  as  that  of  the  finest  Stourbridge 
clay,  and,  therefore,  I  see  no  reason  why  these  clays 
should  not  make  such  articles  as  retorts  for  gas  manufacture, 
&c.,  as  well  as  the  simpler  fire-bricks.  In  addition  to  these 
high-quality  fire-clays,  there  are  many  which  are  equally 
infusible,  but  which  have  perhaps  not  a  sufficiently  fine 
texture  to  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  retorts,  &c. 
These  would  make  fire-bricks  which  should  be  quite  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  bricks  made  from  the  finest  fire-clays. 


American  as  She  is  Spelt. — An  American  hawker’s  barrow 
was  recently  noticed  bearing  a  placard  which  announced, 
“  Plaits  and  Sawsers,  Five  Cent  Each.”  This  is  indeed 
simplified  spelling. 
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RAILWAY  RATES  ON  POTTERY  AND 

GLASS. 


(specially  contributed.) 


RAILWAY  rates  connected  with  the  china,  glass, 
and  earthenware  trades,  although  associated 
!  with  the  commercial  and  financial  part  of  the 
business,  also  affect  the  industrial  part  ;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  anything  which 
increases  the  cost  of  production,  whether  in  the  raw  material 
or  the  finished  article  is  an  important  factor  to  consider 
by  ever;  person  interested  in  the  particular  trade  or 
business  to  which  such  material  or  product  relates.  The 
charges  incurred  for  transport  of  the  above-mentioned 
goods  over  the  railway  are  very  great,  and  frequently  the 
railwav  carriage  amounts  to  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  traffic  carried.  Seeing  that  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  question 
under  discussion,  and  the  advisability  of  all  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pottery  industry  obtaining  information 
which  will  probably  enlighten  them  on  the  subject  of  rail¬ 
way  rates  and  charges.  The  rates  in  operation  for  china, 
glass  and  earthenware  cover  most  of  the  existing  eight 
sections  or  classes  into  which  railway  rates  are  for  conve¬ 
nience  divided.  These  sections  are,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  reader,  shown  as  under.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  principle  subject  of  this  article  is  to  show  the  reader 
where  many  overcharges  occur  in  railway  carriage  accounts. 

These  classes  are  A,  B,  C,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Suppose  the 
classes  to  be  the  rungs  of  a  ladder  with  “  A  ”  as  the 
bottom  rung,  and  you  keep  getting  higher  until  you  reach 
the  top,  which  is  represented  by  class  “  5.” 


Class  5  is  the  highest  rate. 

,,  4  is  higher  than  class  3  but  lower  than  class  5 
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Class  “  A  ”  rate  is  applicable  to  consignments  of  four 
tons  and  upwards.  The  rate  includes  the  charge  for  the 
station  terminals  at  each  end,  and  the  rate  for  conveyance. 

On  some  company’s  lines  traders  have  to  find  their  own 
wagons  for  conveying  this  traffic.  In  all  cases  wagon  hire 
is  additional  to  the  “  A  ”  rate. 

All  loading,  unloading,  use  of  companies’  sheets  or  wagons 
and  cartage  (if  any)  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  traders,  such 
charge  being  additional  to  the  rate. 

Class  “  A  ”  is  mainly  composed  of  the  rougher  materials, 
such  as  clay  in  bulk,  coal,  coke,  &c.,  &c. 

If  the  companies’  sheets  are  used  Is.  is  charged  for  loan 
of  same.  When  merchandise  specified  in  class  “  A  ”  is 
consigned  in  quantities  of  less  than  four  tons,  and  not  less 
than  two  tons,  the  company  may  charge  such  consignment 
the  conveyance  rates  applicable  to  class  “  B,”  and  if  less 
than  two  tons  the  conveyance  rate  applicable  to  class 
“  C,”  provided  that  the  company  shall  not  charge  more 
than  as  for  a  consignment  of  four  tons  or  two  tons  respec¬ 
tively. 

Class  “  A  ”  goods  under  four  tons,  but  over  two  tons, 
should  be  6d.  per  ton  less  than  class  “  B  ”  rates.  Class 
“  A  ”  goods  under  two  tons  should  be  2s.  2d.  per  ton 
less  than  “  C  ”  rates  ;  of  course,  if  the  rate  would  be 
cheaper  at  the  class  “  A  ”  rate  for  four  tons,  there  will  be 
no  occasion  then  to  have  it  charged  at  either  the  class 

B  ”  rate  or  the  class  “  C  ”  rate. 

The  above  deductions  are  made  for  terminal  differences. 
Overcharges  are  frequently  made  by  not  making  these 
deductions. 

Class  “  B  ”  rate  is  applicable  to  consignments  of  four 
tons  and  upwards.  It  is  what  is  termed  a  “  Station  to 


Station  ”  rate  (S.  to  S.)  which  means  that  cartage  is  not 
included  in  the  rate. 

The  rate  includes  the  charges  for  the  station  terminals 
I  at  each  end,  the  charge  for  conveyance,  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  the  hire  for  the  companies’  wagons.  If  traders' 
wagons  are  used  the  amount  allowed  for  hire  may  be  deduc¬ 
ted  according  to  scale,  which  varies  according  to  mileage. 

All  loading,  unloading,  use  of  companies’  sheets,  cartage 
(if  any)  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  traders  ;  such  charge 
being  additional  to  the  rate.  If  companies’  sheets  are  used 
to  cover  Is.  is  usually  charged  for  loan  of  same. 

Class  “  B  ”  traffic  is  mainly  composed  of  china  clay  in 
bulk,  &c.  When  merchandise  specified  in  class  “  B  ”  is 
consigned  in  quantities  of  less  than  four  tons,  and  not  less 
than  two  tons,  the  company  may  charge  for  such  consign¬ 
ment  the  conveyance  rates  applicable  to  class  “  C  ”  ;  and 
if  less  than  two  tons  the  conveyance  rates  applicable  to 
class  “  1,”  provided  the  company  shall  not  charge  more 
than  as  for  a  consignment  of  four  or  two  tons  respectively. 

Class  “  B  ”  goods  under  four  tons  but  over  two  tons 
should  be  Is.  8d.  per  ton  less  than  class  “C”  rates. 
Class  “  B  ”  goods  under  two  tons  should  be  3s.  Id.  per  ton 
less  than  class  “  1  ”  rates.  Of  course,  if  the  rate  is  cheaper 
at  the  class  ‘  ‘  B  ”  rate  for  four  tons  there  is  then  no  neces  - 
sity  to  have  it  charged  at  either  the  class  ‘  ‘  C  ”  rate  or  the 
class  “1  ”  rate. 

The  above  deductions  are  made  for  terminal  differences. 

Overcharges  are  frequently  made  in  not  watching  these 
points  closely,  and  making  the  necessary  deductions. 

Class  “  C  ”  rate  is  applicable  to  consignments  of  two 
tons  and  upwards.  It  is  what  is  termed  a  ‘  ‘  Station  to 
Station  ”  rate  (S.  to  S.)  or  not  carted  rate. 

The  rate  includes  the  station  terminal  at  each  end,  the 
charge  for  conveyance,  the  hire  of  use  of  companies’ 
wagons,  charges  for  loading  and  unloading,  charge  for 
covering  and  uncovering  with  companies’  sheets. 

If  cartage  is  performed  in  connection  with  class  “C” 
traffic  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  trader. 

Frequently  the  trader  loads  and  unloads  class  “  C  ” 
traffic,  and  gets  no  allowance  for  it,  and  in  this  case  if  he 
gives  due  notice  to  the  company,  he  is  entitled  to  a  rebate 
on  the  service  terminals.  Trader  is  also  entitled  to  a  rebate 
on  the  wagon  hire  if  he  provides  the  wagon  for  conveyance  ; 
but  it  may  be  said  that  the  railway  company  generally  pro¬ 
vide  them  for  this  class  of  traffic.  Class  “  C  ”  includes 
such  traffic  as  clay  in  bags  or  casks,  pipe  clay  in  casks,  &c., 
&c.  When  merchandise  specified  in  class  C  ”  is  con¬ 
signed  in  quantities  of  less  than  two  tons  the  company  may 
charge  for  such  consignment  the  conveyance  rates  applic¬ 
able  to  class  “  1  ”  provided  that  the  company  shall  not 
charge  more  than  as  for  a  consignment  of  two  tons.  Class 
“  C  ”  goods  under  two  tons,  but  over  three  cwts.,  should 
be  charged  at  Is.  5d.  per  ton  less  than  class  “  1  ”  rate.  Of 
course,  if  the  charge  for  the  actual  weight  is  cheaper  when 
charged  as  two  tons  class  “  C,”  there  is  no  necessity  then 
to  charge  at  class  “  1  ”  rate.  The  above  allowance  is  for 
terminal  differences,  and  overcharges  are  frequently  made 
by  not  making  these  deductions.  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  are 
applicable  to  consignments  of  any  weight,  and  they  are 
usually  termed  “Collected  and  Delivered  ”  (C.  &  D.)  rates, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  classification  or  the  rate 
books.  The  companies  may  charge  for  consignments  of 
three  cwts.  or  less  at  what  is  called  the  ‘  ‘  Small  Scale  of 
Rates.”  This  scale  is  from  5d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  package  in 
excess  of  the  charge  at  the  actual  weight  at  the  actual  rate, 
e.g.,  3  cwt.  at  40s.  per  ton  is  6s.,  but  when  charged  at  the 
small  scale  it  would  amount  to  6s.  7d.  ;  and  the  railway 
companies  are  empowered  by  law  to  charge  this  latter 
amount.  The  small  scale  charges  are  given  in  full  later  on. 
In  no  case  must  a  consignment  exceeding  3  cwts.  be  less 
than  3  cwts.  at  the  scale. 

{To  be  continued .) 
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THE  ENGLISH  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 

(by  our  own  reporter.) 

N  outstanding  feature  of  the  meeting  of  the  English 
Ceramic  Society,  held  at  the  Municipal  Secondary 
School,  Hanley,  on  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  11  (Mr. 
W.  Jackson  presiding),  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  Fowler, 
F.C.S.,  dealing  with  a  method  for  scientifically  analysing 
the  products  of  combustion  from  kiln  and  oven  firing 
by  means  of  determining  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  present 
in  the  flue  gases.  The  paper  was  a  sort  of  sequel  to  the  note  made 
by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wilson  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Society  held  at 
the  Sutherland  Institute,  Longton.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at 
that  meeting  Mr.  Wilson  produced  a  number  of  charts  showing  various 
analyses  which  he  had  made,  and  advanced  the  point  that  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  firing  of  china  biscuit  ovens  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  40  per  cent,  excess  of  air,  and  that  any  economy  in  firing 
which  did  not  provide  for  this  excess  was  no  economy  to  the  potter. 
Mr.  Fowler’s  paper  was  unique,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  that 
has  been  read  before  the  Society  by  an  outsider,  so  to  speak, 
recognising  this  excess  air  as  necessary.  A  large  number  of  papers 
relative  to  firing,  both  as  regards  ovens  and  kilns,  have  been 
contributed,  but  they  have  been  mainly  directed  towards  economy 
in  fuel,  whereas  at  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  Society  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  the  chief  consideration,  because  the 
conditions  connected  with  the  firing  of  pottery  are  altogether 
distinct,  and  do  not  follow  those  attending  the  firing  of  other 
materials.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Fowler  had  a 
very  patient  hearing. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  it  was  his  privilege  and  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  members  of  that  Siciety  a  somewhat  new  method 
of  controlling  the  kiln  work  generally.  As  they  wmuld  all  know,  it 
was  an  acknowledged  fact  that  an  enormous  amount  of  material  was 
wasted  in  the  kilns  every  year,  and  the  suggestions  for  remedying  the 
loss  had  been  many  and  various.  Some  authorities  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Minton  downdraught  kiln,  gas  fired  instead  of  coal 
fired,  would  overcome  many  of  the  present  defects,  but  as  this  parti¬ 
cular  version  had  been  ably  discussed  some  considerable  time  ago, 
when  Mr.  Murray  read  his  paper  before  the  Society,  he  did  not  prop  jse 
to  go  over  the  ground  again.  The  difficulties  that  potters  had  to 
contend  with  were  numerous,  and  in  view  of  the  active  work  of  that 
Society  in  the  past,  he  thought  it  would  border  upon  impertinence 
for  a  layman  like  himsolf  to  come  forward  and  speak  about  the 
subject  generally  ;  therefore,  he  would  endeavour  to  confine  his 
remarks  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  correct  firing  and  the 
air  supply.  He  had  chosen  this  combustion  difficulty  as  it  was  one 
upon  which  he  had  had  some  considerable  experience,  and  because 
it  affected  the  potter  more  than  possibly  he  realised  at  present. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  coal  used 
for  heating  purposes  was  wasted,  and  the  need  was  great  for  an 
easy,  cheap,  and  effective  means  of  control,  which  would  ensure 
that  the  coal  user  was  getting  the  highest  possible  heat  value  from 
his  fuel.  But  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  was  not  the  only  point  to  be 
considered  on  the  combustion  question,  as  it  was  possible  to  have  in 
the  same  furnace  and  from  the  same  fire,  products  of  combustion 
which  at  one  time  would  have  an  oxidising  and  at  another  period  a 
reducing  effect.  It  was  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  Continent 
generally  the  aim  of  the  potter  was  to  fire  his  furnace  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  products  of  combustion  had  a  reducing  effect, 
whilst  in  this  country  the  general  tendency  was  to  create  an  oxidis¬ 
ing  reaction  in  the  kiln.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both 
systems  were,  no  doubt,  well  known  to  his  hearers  and,  therefore, 
he  did  not  propose  to  say  anything  about  them  by  way  of  com¬ 
parison. 

From  time  to  time  the  potter’s  attention  had,  he  believed,  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  loss  was  not  due  to  incomplete 
combustion  of  the  fuel,  but  to  the  enormous  excess  of  air  which 
was  used.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  combustion  of  coal  was 
a  chemical  reaction,  and  it  might  be  interesting  at  this  stage  so 
consider  the  various  changes  which  occurred  in  the  fire.  When 
coal  was  thrown  into  the  bags  it  immediately  commenced  to  break  up, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  lighter  hydrocarbons  were  given  off  in  the  form 
of  smoke,  which  should  be  consumed  in  the  passage  through  the 
kiln  to  the  flue  to  form  CO,  C02,  and  steam.  The  carbon  of  the 
coal  was  meanwhile  rapidly  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  to  form  both  carbon  mon-oxide  (CO)  and  carbon  di-oxide 
(C02).  Of  these  two  gases,  the  carbon  mon-oxide,  which  exerted 
a  reducing  effect,  was  formed  first,  and  the  gas  then  combined  with 
more  oxygen  to  form  the  carbon  di -oxide.  It  had  been  found  that 
in  special  cases  the  carbon  di-oxide  in  a  furnace  could  be  reduced  to 
mon-oxide,  owing  to  an  excess  of  the  latter  gas  being  present.  It 
cor  II  be  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  coal  burned  to  form  eimer 
CO  or  C02,  and  what  they  now  had  to  consider  was  the  relative  heat 
values  of  these  gases.  When  one  pound  of  carbon  was  converted 
or  oxidised  to  carbon  di-oxide  (C02)  14,647  B.T.U  were  produced, 
and  3  66  pounds  or  29'8  cubic  feet  of  C02  was  formed.  Of  course, 
this  result  would  only  be  obtained  providing  the  reaction  was  deli¬ 
cately  balanced,  and  by  this  he  meant  that  the  amount  of  carbon 


and  oxygen  was  carefully  calculated,  and  the  whole  combination 
canned  out  in  a  proper  chemical  manner.  It  was  sufficient  for  their 
present  purpose,  however,  to  say  that  one  pound  of  carbon  when 
converted  to  C02  produced  14,647  B.T.U.  Now  the  point  he  wished 
to  emphasise  was  that  the  very  same  weight  of  carbon  could  be  made 
to  produce  only  4,451  B.T.U.,  or  a  third  of  its  possible  heat  value,  by 
supplying  just  sufficient  oxgyen  to  convert  the  carbon  to  the  mon¬ 
oxide  (CO)  instead  of  di-oxide  (C02). 

If  they  considered  the  heat  results  obtained  in  the  formation  of 
CO  and  C02,  it  was  evident  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  heating  value  they  must  convert  or  oxidise  the  carbcn  to 
C02,  and,  therefore,  it  followed  that  if  they  were  burning  carbon 
in  the  form  of  coal  to  produce  heat  then  they  should  see  to  it  that 
as  much  as  possible  was  combusted  to  C02.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  in  practice  was  the  supplying  of  just  the  right  weight  of 
oxygen  to  the  fire  in  order  to  get  a  nicely-balanced  chemical  equation. 
It  was  obvious  that  they  could  not  weigh  every  shovelful  of  coal 
and  consume  it  with  a  definite  quantity  or  weight  of  oxygen  supplied 
from  some  such  source  as  a  gas  cylinder.  What  they  could  do, 
however,  was  to  utilise  the  free  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  in  such 
proportions  as  to  get  as  near  as  was  practically  possible  to  theoretical 
requirements.  But  this  was  by  no  means  a  very  simple  accom¬ 
plishment  when  they  considered  that  the  available  oxygen 
was  mixed  with  nitrogen,  and,  further,  that  th9  quantity  of  carbon 
or  coal  was  never  constant. 

It  might  be  advantageous  to  consider  just  how  it  was  possible 
to  calculate  th9  right  proportions  of  the  various  units.  They  had 
seen  that  one  pound  of  carbon,  when  completely  combusted,  pro¬ 
duced  3-66  pounds,  or  29-8  cubic  feet  of  C02,  and  for  this  reaction 
2-66  lbs.  or  29‘7  cubic  ft.  cf  oxygen,  at  a  certain  fixed  temperature, 
was  necessary.  They  would  suppose  that  they  had  the  one  pound 
of  carbon,  and  were  to  convert  it  all  to  C02  by  atmospheric  ox57gen. 
Since  they  knew  the  required  weight  of  oxygen  was  2-66  lbs.,  it 
was  simply  a  matter  of  calculation,  as,  to  every  pound  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  oxygen,  there  was  an  accompanying  3  32  lbs.  Of  nitrogen. 
They  required  26-6  lbs.  of  oxygen,  and  as  they  must  get  the  accom¬ 
panying  nitrogen,  the  following  equation  would  show  the  amount  of 
atmospheric  air  required  to  burn  one  pound  of  carbon  all  to  C02  : — 

2-66] x  3-32  =  S-84  8-84  +  2-66  =  11-5  lbs. 

Therefore,  they  could  now  say  that  1 1*5  lbs.  of  air  were  required  for 
every  pound  of  pure  carbon.  In  practice,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  combination  was  so  slow  and  incomplete  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  40  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  air 
required,  and  in  this  example  they  would  use  1T5  lbs.,  plus  40  per 
cent.,  or  16- 1  lbs.  air,  and  this  weight  added  to  the  one  pound  of  carbon 
would  result  in  17-1  lbs.  of  flue  gas.  The  volume  occupied  by  this 
gas  at  a  certain  definite  temperature  was  approximately  200  cubic 
feet,  and  of  this  quantity  it  was  found  that  30  cubic  feet  was  C02, 
12  cubic  feet  was  oxygen,  and  158  cubic  feet  was  nitrogen.  Hence, 
this  flue  gas  on  analysis  would  give  15  per  cent,  of  C02,  6  per  cent, 
of  O,  and  79  per  cent,  cf  N.  These  figures  represented  the  idea 
conditions  of  combustion. 

It  would  thus  be  seen  that  the  ideal  combustion  could  be  obtained 
by  using  atmospheric  air  in  the  proportions  of  16-1  lbs.  of  air  to 
1  lb.  of  carbon,  but  having  got  so  far  they  were  brought  up  against 
the  old  stumbling  block  about  weighing  the  requisite  quantities  of 
air,  which,  of  course,  was  impracticable.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
was  how  they  could  allow  just  sufficient  air  into  the  furnace  so  that 
the  proportions  would  be  right  according  to  the  conditions  for  ideal 
combustion.  Supposing,  for  instance,  they  knew  from  the  analysis 
of  the  coal  what  should  be  the  right  weight  of  air  for  every  pound 
consumed,  they  would  still  be  nonplussed,  because  the  quantity  of 
air  supplied  to  the  furnace  was  never  constant,  as  the  amount  varied 
with  the  velocity,  and  the  velocity  with  the  heat,  and  the  heat  with 
the  admission  of  fuel  and  air.  Hence,  the  solution  could  not  be 
obtained  in  this  direction.  But  the  solution  was  fairly  simple  when 
they  considered  the  subject  from  the  scientific  standpoint.  It  was 
necessary  first  of  all  to  admit  that  the  combustion  of  coal  was  purely 
a  chemical  process,  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  chemically 
controlled.  They  knew  that  under  the  right  conditions  one  pound 
of  carbon  gave  17-1  lbs.  of  flue  gas,  which  occupied  200  cubic  ft., 
and  of  this  volume  15  per  cent,  was  C02,  6  per  cent,  was  O,  and  79 
per  cent.  N.  Therefore,  if  they  required  information  concerning 
the  right  amount  of  air  to  be  admitted  into  the  furnace,  an  analysis 
of  the  flue  gas  would  give  it  direct,  and  the  dampers  should  be 
adjusted  so  that  the  flue  gases  contained  15  per  cent.  C02,  6  per  cent. 
O,  and  79  per  cent.  N.,  and  these  proportions  represented  the  40  per 
cent,  excess  of  air,  or  the  requirements  for  ideal  combustion.  It 
was  usual  to  analyse  the  gases  for  C02  by  absorbing  the  KOH,  and 
for  oxygen  by  absorbing  in  alkaline  pyrogallol,  afterwards  taking  the 
nitrogen  by  difference,  and  although  the  latter  result  was  only 
approximately  correct,  yet  it  was  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  because  there  wras  20-7  per  cent, 
of  oxygen  in  the  atmospheric  air,  it  w'as,  therefore,  theoretically 
possible  to  obtain  20-7  per  cent,  of  C02,  but  in  practice  one  seldom 
got  higher  than  18  per  cent.,  when  CO  was  undoubtedly  formed  to  the 
extent  of  two  and  three  per  cent.  It  had  been  found  that  CO 
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instead  of  COa  was  formed  when  the  latter  had  reached  above  15 
per  cent.,  and” therefore  it  was  advisable  not  to  carry  the  C02  too 

high. 

The  majority  of  works  did  not  estimate  more  than  the  C02  as 
the  percentage  of  gas  might  be  taken  as  a  good  indication  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  combustion,  and  the  analysis  could  be  carried 
out  in  less  than  two  minutes.  They  could  now  say  that  proper  com¬ 
bustion  might  be  obtained  under  the  guidance  of  the  C02  contained 
in  the  unit  gases,  but  the  next  step  was,  Was  it  practicable  to  have 
someone  continually  testing  the  flue  gases  ?  The  size  and  the 
amount  of  work  performed  by  the  plant  made  this  point  purely  a 
commercial  one.  If  the  plant  was  small  then  an  ordinary  hand  test¬ 
ing  set  should  be  used,  but  if  the  plant  was  fairly  large  then  it  would 
certainly  pay  to  instal  a  first-class  C02  recorder. 

It  must  have  been  already  gathered  that  it  was  essential,  if  one 
was  burning  a  fairly  moderate  quantity  of  coal,  to  know  the  per¬ 
centage  of  C02  formed,  and  further  that  the  best  conditions  for 
combustion  prevailed  when  40  per  cent,  excess  of  air  was  used. 
Early  in  his  remarks  the  essayist  had  mentioned  that  in  potteries 
the  ioss  was  due  more  to  using  excess  of  air  than  to  incomplete 
combustion.  He  would  consider  the  effect  of  using  too  much  air 
when  burning  coal,  taking  as  an  illustration  an  average  boiler  plant 
fitted  with  economisers.  He  would  assume  that  the  average  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  flue  gases  as  they  left  the  boilers  of  a  well-controlled 
plant  was  550  degs.  Falir.,  and  where  economisers  were  used  say 
380  degs.  at  the  chimney  side.  The  air  was  admitted  to  the  furnace 
at  60  degs.  Fahr.  on  an  average,  and  the  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  to  550  and  380  respectively  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  dead  loss,  seeing  that  the  gases  escaped  rip  the  chimney. 
If  this  loss  was  represented  in  B.T.U.,  calculated  on  the  specific 
heat  of  air  being  2,375,  then  for  every  pound  of  air  entering  the 
furnace  at  60  degs.  and  leaving  the  boiler  at  550,  116  B.T.U.  was 
lost,  and  with  economisers  76  B.T.U.  It  had  already  been  mentioned 
that  under  the  ideal  conditions  of  combustion,  i.e.,  with  40  per  cent, 
excess  of  air,  17-1  lb.  of  flue  gas  w-as  formed,  and  therefore  for  every 
pound  of  carbon  placed  on  the  grate  they  had  a  minimum  loss  of 
1,983  B.T.U.  without  economisers,  and  1,299  with  economisers. 
Now  if,  instead  of  using  40  per  cent,  excess  of  air  or  16-1  lbs.  of  air  to 
one  pound  of  carbon,  they  used  100  per  cent,  or  23  lbs.,  then  the  heat 
lost  going  up  the  stack  would  be  2,668  B.T.U.  without,  and  1,748 
with  economisers.  Therefore,  the  result  of  using  100  per  cent,  excess 
of  air  meant  a  dead  loss  above  the  minimum  of  685  B.T.U.  without, 
and  549  wfith  economisers  for  every  pound  of  carbon  used.  Hence, 
from  these  figures  they  naturally  concluded  that  it  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  use  just  sufficient  air  for  their  requirements  and  to 
avoid  in  every  possible  instance  using  more  than  40  per  cent,  excess. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  practical  result  of  burning  coal 
scientifically,  he  would  merely  mention  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
reduce  the  coal  bill  of  a  boiler  plant  between  10  and  15  per  cent., 
and  in  some  cases  even  a  20  per  cent,  saving  could  be  effected  by 
maintaining  a  high  percentage  of  C02  in  the  exit  gases.  It  was  more 
difficult,  however,  to  economise  on  kilns  than  on  boilers  becaue  the 
potter  must  have  that  excess  of  air,  and  he  also  had  other  factors 
to  consider  besides  the  correct  combustion.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  to  know  the  combustion  of  his  flue 
gas,  although  this  fact  was  not  generally  admitted. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  h.9  wished  his  audience  to  realise  that  they  were 
entering  upon  a  new  field  of  control,  and  for  this  particular  informa¬ 
tion  I19  was  indebted  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wilson.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  English  Ceramic  Society,  Mr.  Wilson  had  given  a  very  detailed 
account  of  the  results  obtained  from  kilns  controlled  by  a  Sarco  C02 
recorder.  The  fact  seemed  to  the  speaker  to  be  of  such  importance 
that  he  would  briefly  recapitulate  them.  It  had  been  shown  that 
a  flue  gas  containing  a  certain  percentage  of  C02  had  a  definite  effect 
upon  the  ware  in  the  kilns,  and, therefore,  if  one  knew  what  percentage 
of  C02  there  was  in  the  gas,  then  th9  internal  kiln  reaction  was  also 
known.  Broadly  speaking,  it  was  found  that  when  the  gases  con¬ 
tained  approximately  5  per  cent,  of  C02  the  flame  was  too  short 
and  resulted  in  unequal  heating  of  the  kiln.  When  the  gases  con¬ 
tained  approximately  10  per  cent,  of  C02,  the  finished  ware  was 
badly  coloured,  and  consequently  of  less  market  value.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  when  the  gases  contained  approximately 
7  per  cent.  CCB,  and  from  an  all  round  standpoint  this  percentage 
was  considered  the  most  economical. 

The  internal  chemical  and  physical  reactions  in  the  kiln  were, 
indeed,  very  complicated,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  possible  to 
understand  them  more  fully  by  adopting  continuous  and  automatic 
control.  When  a  kiln  was  being  fired  for  some  length  of  time,  it 
was  certain  that  at  different  periods  various  conditions  prevailed, 
and  each  variation  would,  no  doubt,  affect  the  ware  in  some  way. 
On  th9  Continent  ha  understood  the  kilns  were  worked  so  as  to  give 
a  reducing  atmosphere  containing  between  three  to  five  per  cent,  of 
CO,  and  li9  simply  mentioned  the  fact  to  show  that  there  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  gas  was  controlled  in  order  to  get  a  definite  reaction 
with  the  ware. 

It  was  onlv  wfithin  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  research  work 
in  this  direction  had  been  possible,  but  now  that  one  could  obtain  an 
instrument  which  would  record  results  so  quickly  that  almost  every 
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little  defect  occurring  wfithin  24  hours  was  shown  in  rod  ink  on  a 
chart,  he  certainly  thought  that  the  matter  was  worthy  of  further 
investigation  by  the  potters. 

So  far  the  speaker  said  he  had  only  considered  the  effect  of 
C02  at  one  works,  but  it  was  possible  that  if  the  same  percentage 
were  obtained  at  another  works,  the  final  results  might  bo  alto¬ 
gether  different.  Such  an  experience  w-ould  naturally  present  data 
for  serious  reflection,  and  the  whole  matter  could  then  be  prosecuted 
beyond  the  C02  stage  by  using  machines  which  Would  record 
carbon  di-oxide  and  oxygen  simultaneously.  Then,  again,  it  w-as 
even  possible  to  obtain  an  automatic  CO  recorder,  so  that  in  this 
enlightened  age  the  means  w-ere  at  hand  for  potters  to  know  exactly 
how  their  kilns  were  worked,  and,  providing  definite  and  permanent 
information  w-as  guaranteed,  reliable  records  could  be  obtained 
which  should  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in  assisting  to  turn  out 
consistent  and  first-class  wrork. 

Followfing  the  paper,  Mr.  Fowfier  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the 
working  of  the  apparatus  designed  for  recording  the  amount  of 
carbon  di-oxide  in  the  flue  gases.  The  recorder  is  suspended  on  a 
wall,  preferably  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  furnace  to  which 
it  is  attached,  so  that  the  fireman  may  have  it  in  continuous  view, 
and  be  enabled  to  turn  to  account  immediately  the  information 
which  the  machine  provides,  though  it  may  be  placed  at  any  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  furnace,  in  an  office  or  other  convenient  situation, 
without  detriment  to  the  results  obtained.  By  the  arrangements 
adopted  a  continuous  rapid  passage  of  the  flue  gases  is  secured, 
which,  in  average  cases,  renders  it  possible  to  read  on  the  chart 
provided  the  effect  of  an  alteration  in  the  firing  within  tw-o  minutes 
of  its  occurrence.  The  instrument  is  so  sensitive  that  the  slightest 
change  is  clearly  depicted,  and  its  operations  are  so  rapid  that  as 
many  as  35  to  40  analyses  can  be  recorded  per  hour.  It  would 
be  seen  that  the  gas  when  analysed  left  the  recorder  by  a  set  of  tubes 
entirely  separate  from  those  through  which  the  samples  w-ere  obtained, 
so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  mixing  the  old  with  the  new. 
This  accounted  for  the  remarkable  sensitiveness  and  accuracy 
of  the  recorder.  The  instrument,  once  erected,  worked  entirely 
automatically,  and  required  little  attention  beyond  the  changing 
of  the  chart  every  tw-enty-four  hours,  and  renewing  the  potash 
solution,  through  which  the  gases  bubble,  every  fourteen  days  to 
three  weeks. 

In  the  discussion,  Dr.  Mellor  said  that  Mr.  Fowler  had  offered 
his  apologies  because  he  was  not  a  potter  for  coming  before  a 
society  of  potters  to  read  a  paper  on  a  subject  connected  with 
potting.  Personally,  the  doctor  thought  that  was  just  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  should  come  and  one  reason  why  his  paper  was 
very  welcome.  They  might  be  likened  in  some  respects  to  blood¬ 
hounds.  They  were  followfing  a  trail  by  a  scent,  and  it  did  not 
matter  how-  many  side  scents  crossed  the  trail,  they  kept  to  the 
one.  In  consequence  they  might  not  alw-ays  reach  the  quarry 
so  quickly  as  if  they  followed  one  of  the  side  scents.  They  must 
not,  therefore,  keep  their  noses  pointing  too  rigidly  in  one  direction. 
In  short,  over  specialisation  restricts  our  cajiacitv  and  cramps  the 
intellect.  That  was  one  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  such  a  paper 
as  the  one  which  had  been  read  to  them  that  night.  In  the  ear ly 
part  of  the  paper  Mr.  Fowfier  had  stated  that  the  carbon  burnt  first 
to  carbon  mon-oxide.  It  was  a  subject  to  which  he  (Dr.  Melloi ) 
had  given  some  little  attention  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  he 
had  come  to  th9  conclusion  that  it  burnt  first  to  carbon  di-oxide. 
He  would,  therefore,  like  to  ask  whether  the  essayist  had  any  real 
information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fowfier,  replying,  said  that  this  had  been  a  debatable  point  for 
quite  a  long  time,  and  he  had  not  really  given  sufficient  investiga¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  to  say  positively  one  way  or  the  other.  Per¬ 
sonally  he  had  always  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  O  w  as  foi  med 
first  and  the  C02  afterwards,  but  he  felt  sure  that  Dr.  Mellor  had 
gone  deeper  into  the  subject  than  he  had  done,  and  in  future  he 
(Mr.  Fowfier)  would  not  be  quite  so  free  in  stating  that  the  CO  was 
formed  first  and  the  C02  afterwards.  He  would,  how'ever,  like  to 
hear  if  Dr.  Mellor  had  any  hint  to  drop  concerning  proof  that  the 
C02  was  formed  before  the  CO. 

Dr.  Mellor,  in  reply,  said  that  if  the  air  was  passed  slowly  through 
a  tubs  containing  hot  charcoal,  CO  would  be  formed ;  if  passed 
through  rapidly  C02.  From  that  it  could  be  inferred  that  the  rapid 
current  carried  the  gases  quickly  from  the  sphere  of  reaction,  and, 
consequently,  the  carbon  dioxide  first  formed  had  not  time  to  get 
reduced  to  CO.  He  thought  this  was  one  of  the  simplest  experi¬ 
ments  which  could  be  devised  to  illustrate  the  case. 

Mr.  Bernard  Moore  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  for 
his  excellent  paper,  and  Mr.  D.  F.  W.  Bishop  seconded.  Mr.  Bishop 
said  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  take  in  figures  all  at  once,  and,  of 
course,  the  conditions  ruling  in  our  pottery  kilns  and  ovens  were 
very  different  from  those  of  boilers  and  the  Continental  ovens,  w  Inch 
Mr." Fowler  had  stated  w-ere  fired  with  mainly  a  reducing  atmosphere. 
Our  English  pottery  ovens  w-ere  nearly  always  fired  in  an  alternate 
atmosphere,  sometimes  oxidising  and  sometimes  reducing,  with  the 
oxidising  fire  possibly  predominating.  There  might,  possibly,  be  a 
good  many  practial  difficulties  which  would  crop  up  in  endeavouring 
to  apply  this  combustion  recorder  to  English  pottery  ovens.  For 
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instance,  the  combustion  of  the  flue  gases  might  vary  with  each 
mouth  of  the  oven,  all  round  the  circle.  In  practical  experience, 
he  had  found  that  it  was  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  the  fireman 
to  ensure  enough  air  thanRoo  much.  The  firemen  liked  to  make 
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manufacture  of  wlrite  lead  by  the  two  processes  adopted.  The 
journey  was  commenced  at  1.25  p.m.  Luncheon  and  afternoon 
tea  were  provided  en  route,  and  Newcastle  was  reached  about  7  p.m. 
After  dining  at  the  County  Hotel,  which  had  been  made  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  trip,  the  party  proceeded  en  bloc  to  the  Empire 
Theatre,  where  special  accommodation  had  been  reserved.  On 
Thursday,  Dec.  16,  shortly  after  9  a.m.,  the  members  visited  Messrs. 
Cookson’s  offices,  and  were  received  by  Messrs.  Kenneth  Cookson 
and  F.  Reid  (secretary).  Before  proceeding  to  the  works  they  had 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  offices,  where  a  staff  of  about  35 
are  employed.  Cookson  &  Co.  employ  a  thousand  hands  at  their 
English  works,  and  are  large  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  both  dry 
and  ground  in  oil,  sheet,  pipe,  and  pig  lead,  antimony,  refined  red 
lead,  orange  lead,  and  litharges,  and  are  also  ore  refiners  and  large 
buyers  of  and  dealers  in  bullion.  The  business  is  an  old-established 
one,  having  been  founded  in  the  year  1704.  During  that  time  the 
Cooksons  have  been  in  various  classes  of  business,  having  been 
bankers,  glass  manufacturers,  iron  founders,  and  lastly  lead  manu¬ 
facturers.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  members  of  the 
family  connected  with  the  firm — Mr.  Clive  Cookson  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  Cookson.  It  was  the  latter  gentleman  wTho,  conjointly 
with  Air.  F.  Reid,  the  secretary,  devoted  himself  to  conducting  the 
party  round  the  respective  works.  Proceeding  first  to  Percy  Main, 
about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Newcastle,  and  where  the  white 
lead  works,  locally  known  as  the  Hay  Hole  Works,  are  situated. 
Here  about  500  men  are  employed,  and  the  works  produce  about 
300  tons  of  white  lead  weekly,  in  addition  to  other  types  of  lead, 
such  as  refined  red,  orange  and  litharges.  Starting  at  the  initial 
stage  of  white  lead  manufacture,  the  metal,  which  had  first  been 
refined  at  the  Howden  Desilverising  Works,  was  inspected.  The 
lead  is  received  by  Messrs.  Cookson  from  Mexico,  and  after  being 
subjected  to  different  processes  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  all 
the  goid  and  silver  and  impurities,  is  sent  to  the  Hay  Hole  Works 
to  be  converted  into  white  and  other  leads.  The  first  process  is  the 
casting  of  the  lead  into  long  thin  straps,  which  are  used  in  both 
their  subsequent  processes.  Mr.  Kenneth  Cookson  conducted  the 
party  to  the  corrosion  chambers,  in  which  the  straps  of  cast  metal 
lead  are  hung  up  in  order  that  the  necessary  gases  can  circulate 
freely  around  them,  resulting  in  the  process  of  corrosion  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  dry  white  lead.  Entering  one  of  the 
chambers  which  was  being  drawn,  the  arrangement  of  the  flues  was 
carefully  explained.  The  gases  are  let  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber  through  a  series  of  holes,  and  the  entrance  of  the  gases 
into  the  chamber  is  under  perfect  control.  At  the  front  of  each 
chamber  a  ticket  shows  what  date  the  chamber  was  charged,  the 
amount  of  material  contained,  the  amount  of  water  inserted,  and 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen,  &c.  By  this  means, 
it  is  possible  to  tell  exactly  what  is  occurring  in  the  chamber  where 
the  temperature  can  be  controlled  to  half  a  degree  centigrade, 
showing  that  there  is  absolute  scientific  control  of  the  reaction.  Mr. 
Kenneth  Cookson  explained  that  the  chamber  process  had  been 
instituted  since  1895.  It  was  pointed  out  at  this  stage  that,  as 
the  quafity  of  white  lead  was  so  very  largely  dependent  upon  the 
chemical  reaction  of  corrosion,  and  as  the  subsequent  processes  were 


plenty  of  black  smoke,  and  would  not 
leave  the  doors  open  sufficiently.  It 
was  exceptionally  difficult  to  persuade 
the  fireman  that  there  would  be  more 
adequate  combustion  if  he  did  not  block 
the  mouth  right  up  to  the  top  with  fuel. 
He  had  certainly  listened  to  the  paper 
with  much  interest,  and  had  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Fowler  responded,  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  terminated  with  the  announcement 
that  the  subject  for  January  will  be 

The  Osman  Kiln.”  The  speaker  will 
be  Mr.  Osman,  and  the  place  of  meeting 
the  County  Pottery  Laboratory,  Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

Excursion  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

On  Dec.  15,  a  representative  of  The 
Pottery  Gazette  had  the  pleasure  of 
accompanying  the  English  Ceramic 
Society  upon  their  second  trip  of  the 
year.  The  excursions  undertaken  by  the 
Society  are  not  open  to  outsiders,  but 
are  reserved  to  members  exclusively. 
Nevertheless,  and  despite  the  fact  of 
the  Christmas  rush  in  the  factories,  over 
fifty  joined  the  trip  to  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  to  take  advantage  of  an  offer  by 
Cookson  &  Co.,  lead  manufacturers,  made 
through  their  potteries  agents.  Keeling  & 
Walker,  Stoke-on-Trent,  for  the  Society 
to  inspect  their  wrorks  and  to  witness  the 
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only  of  secondary  importance,  there  was  an  enormous  advantage  in 
being  able  to  regulate  the  chemical  action  to  a  fine  degree. 

Diagram  No.  1  shows  the  corroded  straps  of  lead  hanging  in 
one  of  these  chambers.  The  corroded  lead,  after  being  taken  from 
the  chambers,  is  ground  and  cleaned,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  press 
houses,  where  it  is  forced  into  a  filter  press.  By  this  means  as 
much  water  is  pressed  out  as  possible. 

Diagram  2  shows  one  of  the  press  houses.  The  pressed  white  lead 
is  then  taken  in  its  wet  state  and  put  into  dryers,  which  are  water 
heated.  After  a  few  days  in  these  dryers,  the  white  lead  has  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  dry,  and  can  be  regarded  as  a  finished  product. 
Diagram  3  shows  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  dryers.  M 

After  descending  a  lift  for  about  90  ft.,  the  party  proceeded 
to  another  section  of  the  works  to  inspect  the  stack  process  of  corro¬ 
sion,  which  is  the  original  and  oid-fashioned  method  of  production. 
This  process  is  still  used  by  Messrs.  Cookson,  although  they  place 
all  their  confidence  in  the  more  scientific  process  previously  de¬ 
scribed.  In  the  stack  method  rows  of  small  pots  containing  dilute 
acetic  acid  are  laid  down  upon  a  layer  of  spent  oak  bark.  Upon 
t  hese  pots  are  then  placed  straps  of  cast  lead.  This  constitutes  one 
so-called  “  height  ”  and  a  finished  stack  contains  11  heights,  each 
height  being  separated  by  means  of  boards.  The  straps  of  lead 
might  thus  be  described  as  being  in  a  small  gas  space  or  chamber. 
The  spent  bark  ferments  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  damp  haystack, 
and  the  gases  given  off  in  conjunction  with  the  high  temperature 
gradually  cause  the  straps  of  lead  to  corrode.  Wet  hay  or  dung, 
it  was  explained,  would  act  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  spent 
oak  bark,  and  at  one  time  used  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Diagram  4  shows  a  stack  partly  taken  down. 

Messrs.  Cookson  have  employed  the  stack  or  old  Dutch  process 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  are  still  large  producers  by  it.  They 
explain,  however,  that  they  always  felt  that  it  had  many  defects, 
and  although  they  claim  to  produce  by  it  as  fine  an  article  as  possible 
there  are  drawbacks  connected  with  it  which  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  overcome.  Nevertheless  5,500  tons  of  spent  oak  bark 
are  still  used  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  producing  white  lead  by 
the  stack  process  on  Messrs.  Cookson ’s  works.  By  the  stack  method 
twelve  weeks  are  necessary  for  the  corrosion,  compared  with  about 
half  that  time  with  the  chamber  process,  and  even  with  the  longer 
period  the  result  is  uncertian. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  inspecting  party,  after 
carefully  examining  the  various  methods,  that  the  chamber  process 
is  by  far  the  better.  Cookson  &  Co.  possess  a  very  fine 
cooperage  at  the  Hay  Hole  Works,  and  make  their  own  casks, 
almost  entirely  by  machinery.  They  are  able  to  supply  more  than 
their  own  wants,  and  to  accommodate  other  firms  who  are  in  need 
of  casks,  which  they  are  regularly  doing. 

After  the  inspection  at  the  Hay  Hole  Works  the  party  was  photo¬ 
graphed  and  then  proceeded  to  the  employees’  dining-room,  where  an 
excellent  luncheon  had  been  provided. 

After  the  luncheon,  Mr.  J.  P.  Holdcroft,  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
said  that  in  the  absence  of  their  president,  Mr.  T.  W.  Twyford,  the 
honour  to  propose  the  health  of  the  firm  had  fallen  upon  him.  He 


knew  that  the  toast  would  receive  the  cordial  support  of  every 
member  of  the  Ceramic  Society.  They  had  had  many  excursions, 
and  had  been  the  recipients  of  much  hospitality,  but  this  particular 
excursion  was  unique,  as  it  was  the  first  in  which  members  living  far 
north  of  the  Potteries  had  been  able  to  join,  and  he  gavejthem  a  warm 
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welcome.  It  was  also  the  Society’s 
“  farthest  north,”  and  was  their  second 
trip  this  year.  He  had  always  main¬ 
tained  that  these  annual  excursions 
should  be  held  twice  a  year.  And  they 
had  at  last  realised  that  happy  state  of 
things.  Cookson  &  Sons  had,  indeed, 
loaded  them  with  kindness.  He  should 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  very 
bold  and  reckless  at  such  a  moment  to 
mention  leadless  glaze,  but  he  was  some¬ 
what  fortified  in  so  doing  by  the  mark  on 
the  lavatory  basins  at  the  works,  which 
he  observed  were  marked  ‘  ‘  Leadless 
Glaze.”  Much  had  been  said  lately  on 
this  subject  by  a  band  of  faddists  who 
had  little  better  with  which  to  occupy 
their  meddlesome  minds,  and  there  had 
been  a  perfect  plague  of  inspections, 
committees,  arbitrations,  and  commis¬ 
sions.  If  these  faddists  had  had  their 
way  their  ceramic  trade  would  have  been 
polished  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many 
of  those  present  had  been  using  lead 
compounds  all  their  lives,  though  it  was 
the  first  time  that  most  of  them  had 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  them  manu¬ 
factured.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
Potteries,  and  he  said  this  in  all  serious¬ 
ness,  recognised  the  dangers  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  were  doing  all  possible 
to  minimise  them,  and  by  an  excellent 
scheme  of  insurance  compensated  those 
injured  in  any  way  in  consequence. 


No.  3.— One  of  the  Corridors  of  Dryers. 
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There  was  no  walk  in  life  without  its  dangers.  Having  been  round 
that  huge  works,  they  had  been  much  surprised  with  the  healthy 
look  of  the  workmen.  Average  health  was  depicted  in  the  faces  of 
almost  all  of  them  when  they  were  not  covered  with  respirators. 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  toast  to  Messrs.  Cookson, 
who  had  extended  to  them  such  unbounded  hospitality. 

Mr.  Fielding  seconded  the  toast.  They  had  thoroughly  enjoyed 
their  trip  round  the  works,  and  after  what  they  had  seen  it  made 
one  feel  proud  to  be  a  Britisher.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
Messrs.  Cookson  were  able  to  hold  their  own  with  Germany,  and  to 
export  their  products  because  of  their  purity  to  that  country,  even  by 
surmounting  a  tariff.  So  much  had  been  said  about  competition 
from  Germany  that  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  hear  something  to  the 
contrary.  Quoting  a  statement  made  by  Messrs.  Cookson  that  other 
countries,  as  they  introduced  machinery  into  their  industries,  had 
begun  to  take  their  natural  places  in  the  world’s  trade,  and  had  be¬ 
come  competitors.  Mr.  Fielding  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  about  that,  and  the  English  potters  should  take  these  thngs  to 
heart  and  see  if  they  could  not  introduce  improvements  and 
machinery  into  their  business,  the  same  as  Messrs.  Cookson  had  done, 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  their  foreign  friends.  He  felt  sure 
that  they  had  the  brains  and  the  energy  to  do  it  if  they  only  took 
advantage  of  their  opportunities.  Then’  hosts,  he  said,  had  also 
declared  that  the  scientific  spirit  had  produced  such  economies  of 
method  and  such  refinement  of  process  that  in  all  spheres  a  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  production  had  resulted.  Unfortunately,  there  were  plenty  of 
potters  who  were  ready  to  scoff  at  the  scientific  point  of  potting,  but 
they  never  made  a  bigger  mistake  in  their  lives.  It  was  views  of 
this  description  which  were  handicapping  the  industry  ad  along  the 
line.  He  wished  people  who  held  such  view's  could  only  mix  with 
members  of  the  English  Ceramic  Society  a  little  more.  It  was 
these  views, which  made  people  stick  to  the  old-fashioned  stack  lead 
in  preference  to  the  more  modern  chamber-made  lead.  The  stack 
lead  had  suited  their  grandfathers,  and  therefore  it  must  be  the  best. 
But  Messrs.  Cookson  had  showm  them  that  day,  and  they  wTere  not 
the  people,  he  could  see,  to  spend  money  recklessly,  that  they  had 
spent  an  enormous  sum  of  money  in  order  to  enable  them  to  produce 
lead  on  a  better  scale  than  on  the  old-time  principle,  with  the  result 
that  it  must  be  superior — as  superior  to  the  old-fashioned  style  of 
lead  as  the  rope  jigger  was  to  the  hand  jigger.  To  bring  scientific 
methods  into  their  business  wras  what  the  members  of  the  English 
Ceramic  Society  aimed  at,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  there  would 
alw'ays  be  plenty  of  business  for  the  firm  which  was  practical  and 
scientific.  Mr.  Fielding  said  that  they  were  very  thankful  to  Messrs. 
Cookson  for  the  great  hospitality  which  they  had  received,  but  they 
were  more  thankful  still  for  the  object  lessons  which  they  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  It  was  by  such  illustrations  that  they  had  a  little 
bit  of  science  knocked  into  them.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  second¬ 
ing  the  toast. 

Dr.  Mellor,  following  Mr.  Fielding,  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure 
to  support  the  toast.  Everyone  knew  that  the  toast  needed  no  sup¬ 
port  from  him,  however.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  remarks 
of  Messrs.  Holdcroft  and  Fielding  had  been  received  was  a  sufficient 
demonstration  that  his  effort  would  be  but  a  small  contribution  to  the 
support.  Their  gratitude  and  their  appreciation  of  Messrs.  Cookson’s 
efforts  was  like  an  axiom  of  euclid,  a  self-evident  truth.  They  had 
learned  a  great  deal  about  oiie  of  the  most  valuable,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  and  yet  withal  one  of  the  most  maligned  of  the  raw 
materials  used  in  potting.  So  far  as  he  could  see  the  agitators  for 
leadless  glazes  confused  the  points  at  issue,  and  the  use  and  abuse 
of  lead.  Everybody  in  a  position  to  know  recognised  clearly  that 
lead  could  be  used  with  almost  perfect  safety.  The  enormous  masses 
of  raw  material  handled  in  that  works  when  compared  with  the 
infinitesimal  number  of  ‘  ‘  cases  ’  ’  illustrated  his  meaning.  He 
could  point  to  numerous  industries  using  agents  which  could  be 
abused  with  far  more  disastrous  results  than  attended  the  abuse  of 
lead  in  potting,  and  it  was  difficult  to  understand  why  the  pottery 
manufacturer  had  been  singled  out  for  calumny  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  The  manufacture  of  bleaching  agents,  for  example,  was  in 
some  eases  far  more  dreadful  in  its  consequences,  and  he  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  when  they  abandoned  the  use  of  lead-glazed 
ware  they  should  also  abandon  the  use  of  bleached  lingerie  and 
linen,  and  revert  to  the  simple  life  practised  by  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Edenshire — not  altogether  successfully. 

The  toast  was  then  drunk  with  musical  honours. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Cookson  responded.  He  expressed  regret  at  the 
absence  of  his  elder  brother,  who  would  have  been  delighted  to 
have  been  present  to  bid  them  welcome.  He  thanked  them  very 
much  for  the  kind  words  which  had  been  spoken,  and  said  that 
he  regarded  a  visit  of  this  sort  as  an  asset  to  the  country.  The 
supremacy  of  England  depended  almost  entirely  upon  industrial 
efficiency,  and  industrial  efficiency  could  not  be  obtained  without 
an  exchange  of  ideas.  The  more  that  different  societies  visited 
each  other  and  the  more  that  manufacturers  knew  of  each  other’s 
business  the  more  they  would  be  able  to  apply  the  different  methods 
to  their  own  manufactures,  and  that  was  why  he  regarded  a  visit 
of  this  sort  with  satisfaction  from  several  points  of  view.  The 
members  of  the  English  Ceramic  Society,  being  of  a  scientific  turn 
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of  mind,  he  felt  sure  would  sympathise  with  the  views  they  had 
heard  expressed  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  the  chamber  made 
lead  over  the  old  stack  made  lead.  By  the  former  process,  as  they 
had  clearly  seen,  it  was  possible  to  keep  an  absolute  control  over 
all  the  factors  incidental  to  the  manufacture,  whereas  with  the  old 
stack  process  it  was  largely  a  matter  of  chance,  a  very  doubtful 
element.  The  prejudice  which  had  been  hurled  against  the  more 
modern  production  was,  however,  breaking  down.  Some  time 
ago  most  of  the  leading  consulting  and  contracting  engineers  were 
averse  to  adopting  a  white  lead  which  took  rather  more  oil  than 
6  to  8  per  cent.,  but  most  of  these  gentlemen  had  now  seen  the 
advantages  of  their  chamber  made  lead,  which  took  about  9  per 
cent,  of  oil,  and  were  taking  large  quantities  of  it,  and  as  further 
evidence  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  chamber  lead,  the  fact 
might  be  mentioned  that  their  deliveries  in  chamber  lead  had 
Increased  by  almost  two  thousand  tons  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  this  excess  had  been  supplied  to  replace  stack 
lead  formerly  used. 

Mr.  T.  Appleby,  the  London  representative  of  Messrs.  Cookson, 
bore  out  this  statement,  and  Messrs.  Reid  &  Duncan  also  spoke. 
The  latter  gentleman,  the  firm’s  technical  manager,  then  explained 
a  number  of  tests  which  had  been  made  proving  the  suspension 
power  of  their  chamber  lead  in  water  as  compared  with  stack 
lead. 

Mr.  Bernard  Moore  then  submitted  “The  health  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  Messrs.  Keeling  &  Walker,”  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  comfort  which  they  had  experienced  on  the 
journey.  There  had  been  some  allusions  to  the  Lead  Commission, 
of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  He  could  not  say 
very  much  about  that,  except  that  he  sincerely  hoped,  and  he 
was  sure  the  Commission  also  hoped,  that  whatever  regulations 
were  passed  they  would  be  such  as  would  not  in  any  way  cripple 
the  trade,  but  which  would  help  to  improve  the  health  conditions 
of  the  workers.  There  had  also  been  a  good  deal  said  about  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  to  business,  and  scientific  methods 
in  potting  particularly.  No  one  was  more  in  favour  of  that  than 
himself,  but  he  thought  that  occasionally  a  too  rigid  distinction 
was  drawn  by  some  people  between  what  were  called  rule  of  thumb 
methods  and  scientific  methods.  In  potting  certain  methods  had 
become  adopted  as  the  result  of  observation  and  experience,  and 
these  results  had  been  arrived  at  in  very  much  the  same  way  as 
results  were  arrived  at  in  scientific  research.  They  could  not  blame 
a  man  if  he  clung  to  methods  which  he  knew  by  experience  had 
brought  him  certain  results  in  the  past,  and  if  he  refused  to  adopt 
other  methods  until  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  they  had  advant¬ 
ages  over  those  with  wdiich  he  was  familiar.  In  that  respect  he 
thought  that  visit  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  for  Messrs.  Cook- 
son’s  had  undoubtedly  made  out  a  very  good  case  to  make  every 
potter  give  chamber  lead  a  fair  trial,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Cookson 
had  struck  the  right  note  when  he  said  that  the  lead  manufacturer 
and  the  potter  could  be  of  mutual  help  to  each  other.  Probably 
that  would  be  the  solution  of  the  matter.  If  there  was  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  stack  and  chamber  lead,  so  far  as  potting  was  con¬ 
cerned,  that  difference  would  only  be  found  out  by  co-operation 
between  the  lead  manufacturer  and  the  potter. 

Mr.  Charles  Jones,  of  George  Jones  &  Sons,  seconded.  The 
toast  was  one  they  would  all  drink  most  heartily.  He  congratu¬ 
lated  Messrs.  Keeling  &  Walker  in  being  the  agents  of  such  a  well 
equipped  and  up-to-date  firm,  and  also  Messrs.  Cookson  in  possess¬ 
ing  such  admirable  agents. 

Mr.  Frank  Keeling  responded.  He  said  that  it  had  occurred  to 
him  when  he  had  previously  been  at  the  works,  how  interesting 
and  instructive  it  would  be  to  members  of  the  Society  to  see  the 
manufacture  of  the  white  lead  by  the  stack  and  chamber  methods 
respectively,  both  carried  on  under  the  most  scientific  conditions, 
although  the  stack  method  was  still  used  by  Messrs.  Cookson,  and 
although  the  method  itself  was  somewhat  crude  and  out  of  date 
it  was  run  as  scientifically  as  it  was  possible  to  work  that  method. 
The  appreciation  and  interest  shown  by  the  members  had  well- 
repaid  him  for  all  he  had  done  in  connection  with  the  visit. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Roberts  submitted  “The  health  of  Mr.  A.  Heath,” 
and  this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Hollinshead,  and  Mr.  Heath 
responded. 

During  the  afternoon  the  party  visited  the  Howden  Blue  Lead 
Works,  but  it  is  impossible  here  to  describe  the  many  and  varied 
processes  resorted  to  in  the  smelting  and  refining  of  the  Mexican 
ores,  all  of  which  were  witnessed  with  much  interest.  Train  was 
taken  at  Howden  station  shortly  after  4  o’clock  for  Newcastle, 
and  the  party  entrained  for  Stoke  at  7  o’clock,  arriving  safely 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  Friday  morning. 


A  Back  Number. — We  have  just  received  an  order  from 
New  Zealand  for  a  technical  book,  accompanied  by  a  page 
from  the  Pottery  Gazette  for  August,  1894,  on  which 
the  book  was  advertised.  This  proves  that  the  results 
from  an  advertisement  can  hardly  ever  be  fully  estimated. 
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GLASS  DECORATION. 

( Continued  from  page  1296,  Vol.  XXXI I  .) 

CHAPTER  XI. — continued. 

X  making  the  thick  stock  pattern  sheet  the  etching, 
to  a  depth  of  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  takes  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  The  composition  for 
coating  the  sheet  is  made  by  fusing  together : 
yellow  wax,  10  lbs.  ;  asphalt,  10  lbs.  ;  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  10  lbs.  ;  powdered  talc,  10  lbs.  ;  Venice  tur¬ 
pentine,  5  lbs.  ;  rosin,  5  lbs.  If  this  is  too  stiff  to  print 
with,  as  it  may  be  in  cold  weather,  add  more  oil  of 
turpentine.  In  applying  the  paper  after  rolling  on  the 
composition  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  neither  creased 
nor  stretched.  When  it  is  on,  a  roller  like  those  used  by 
photographers  for  mounting  photographs  is  passed  over 
it  to  get  rid  of  air  bubbles.  To  remove  the  printed  paper 
take  a  sponge  dipped  in  warm  vinegar  and  wet  the  paper 
all  over.  It  can  then  be  removed  without  affecting  the 
composition,  so  that  another  print  can  then  be  taken. 

It  is  evident  that  stencils  can  be  made  from  other  metals 
than  zinc  if  a  suitable  liquid  is  employed.  The  following 
are  two  recipes  for  etching  steel,  which  is  largely  used  in 
sandblasting  : — (1)  Commercial  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water  in  equal  volumes  ;  (2)  acetic  acid  1  gal.,  methylated 
spirit  1  quart.  For  copper  use  nitric  acid  mixed  with  its 
own  volume  of  water. 

The  stencils  may  be  used  in  two  ways,  either  to  protect 
those  parts  of  the  glass  which  are  not  to  be  matted  by  the 
blast,  or  simply  as  a  means  of  printing  a  protective  compo¬ 
sition  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The  only  protective 
composition,  however,  which  resists  the  sandblast  well  is 
indiarubber,  but  on  account  of  its  high  price  other  bodies 
which  will  resist  a  few  exposures  are  substituted  for  it 
in  most  cases.  The  usual  practice  is  to  employ  thin  stencils 
of  mild  steel.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  protective 
composition  may  be,  if  the  stencil  is  to  be  employed 
merely  as  a  means  of  transferring  it  to  the  proper  parts 
of  the  glass  it  is  fixed  firmly  upon  it,  and  the  composition 
is  applied  by  drawing  over  it  a  kind  of  squeegee  of  sheet 
iron  or  hard  wood  which  has  been  dipped  in  the  composition. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  have  enough  composition  on  it, 
and  not  too  much,  and  that  the  stencil  lies  absolutely  flat 
upon  the  glass.  The  glass  itself  is  prevented  from  moving 
by  bearing  against  stops  fixed  in  the  table,  but  these  stops 
must  not  stand  up  so  as  to  project  above  the  glass  and 
prevent  the  squeegee  from  passing  over  them.  After 
applying  the  composition  the  operator  sees  whether  all 
the  openings  in  the  stencil  are  completely  filled  with  the 
protective  mass,  supplying  any  deficiencies  with  a  small 
palette  knife.  He  then  lifts  the  stencil  off  the  glass  with  a 
steady  hand,  lifting  it  by  one  edge  slowly  and  gradually 
while  the  opposite  edge  is  kept  fast  against  the  stops. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  glass  is  usually  dry  enough  to 
be  blasted.  It  should  be  carefully  examined  first,  however, 
to  see  if  the  stencilling  has  been  properly  done,  and  that 
all  the  outlines  are  perfectly  sharp.  If  there  are  any 
faults  a  skilled  hand  can  generally  put  them  right  with  a 
fine  brush  and  some  of  the  indiarubber  composition. 
The  rubber  is,  of  course,  applied  in  the  form  of  solution. 

If  the  zinc  stencil  is  left  on  while  the  blast  is  operating  it 
may  itself  be  protected  with  indiarubber,  and  two,  or  even 
three,  coats  will  be  necessary.  Care  must  then  be  taken 
before  applying  the  stencil  to  the  glass  to  clear  away  all 
indiarubber  that  has  got  into  the  perforations.  This  is 
done  with  a  small  sharp  knife.  Properly  painted  a  stencil 
can  be  used  five  hundred,  or  even  one  thousand,  times 
before  requiring  repainting.  The  stencil  is  firmly  fixed 
to  the  glass  plate  by  small  clamps.  To  do  this,  of  course, 
both  stencil  and  glass  plate  must  be  quite  or  nearly  the 
same  size.  The  resisting  power  either  of  a  stencil  or  of  a 


protective  composition  when  exposed  to  the  sand  blast 
depends  upon  its  being  soft  and  elastic  and  \ielding  to 
the  impact  of  the  grains  of  sand.  Such  substances  as 
indiarubber  and  lead  are  therefore  excellent  protectives. 
Thus,  cast  iron  plates,  even  those  of  a  fifth  of  an  inch  thick, 
are  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  sand  blast.  Wrought  iron 
plates  last  about  four  times  as  long  as  those  of  cast  iron  of 
the  same  thickness,  but  metal  stencils  require  frequent 
renewal  unless  protected  by  indiarubber  or  asphalt  varnish. 
It  is  remarkable  that  cotton  lace  resists  the  sandblast  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  for  several  pieces  of  glass  to  be  blasted  to  a 
pattern  with  the  same  piece  of  lace  as  a  stencil.  The 
lace  must,  however,  be  gummed  on  with  common  gum, 
so  that  any  of  the  adhesive  which  spreads  on  to  the  parts 
to  be  matted  may  come  off  freely  under  the  blast,  and  so 
not  impair  the  uniformity  of  the  matting  of  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  surface.  Letters  cut  out  of  paper  and  black¬ 
ened  with  an  asphalt  or  coloured  rubber  varnish  stand  the 
blast  fairly  well — well  enough  to  be  left  on  if  the  effect 
desired  requires  it.  In  any  case  they  can  be  touched  up 
with  more  varnish  in  any  place  where  they  have  been 
damaged.  They  must,  however,  not  be  fixed  on  with 
ordinary  gum  or  glue,  but  with  paste  or  marine  glue,  or 
they  will  flake  off  under  the  blast. 

We  have  now  described  the  use  of  the  stencil  in  sand 
blasting,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  has  its  limits. 
For  very  complicated  patterns,  or  for  such  as  are  small 
as  a  whole,  or  have  minute  details,  the  stencil  cannot  be 
properly  cut.  Neither  does  the  use  of  the  stencil  admit  of 
gradation  or  shading.  Good  results  in  these  respects, 
whether  the  pattern  has  to  be  dull  on  a  transparent  ground, 
or  vice  versa,  are  obtained  by  means  of  steel  plates  bearing 
the  pattern  in  relief  if  the  pattern  is  to  be  dull,  in  intaglio 
if  it  is  to  be  transparent.  The  parts  of  the  plate  which 
are  neither  in  intaglio  nor  relief  are  made  quite  smooth  by 
polishing  with  pumice  and  turpentine.  The  pattern  is 
painted  on  the  steel  with  Brunswick  black  or  an  asphalt 
varnish,  applying  the  colour  to  the  background  only  if  the 
pattern  itself  is  to  be  transparent,  and  vice  versa.  If  the 
ground  is  to  be  dull,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  painted  in, 
the  outlines  only  of  the  pattern  itself  are  put  in,  and  then 
shaded  places  in  the  pattern — i.e.,  places  where  the  back¬ 
ground  is  to  show.  In  the  reverse  case  the  pattern  is 
painted  in  without  any  break,  and  shades  are  put  into 
it  by  scratching  parts  of  it  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  steel  under¬ 
neath.  Fine  shading  is  impossible,  as  these  streaks 
whether  of  asphalt  or  of  bare  metal,  must  be  at  least  one- 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  wide. 

It  is  clear  that  on  etching  the  steel  plates  the  painted 
parts,  whether  ground  or  pattern,  will  remain  in  relief. 
The  etching  must  not  be  more  than  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch 
deep,  for  if  the  protective  composition  reaches  more  than 
that  height  above  the  rest  of  the  plate  it  will  crush  in  the 
press  and  the  pattern  will  be  smudged .  The  plate  is  rolled  over 
with  the  rubber  or  other  protective  composition,  after  etch¬ 
ing  and  washing  off  the  asphalt,  and  makes  either  a  positive 
or  a  negative  as  the  case  may  be.  All  the  stopping  is  now 
shaved  off  with  a  spatula,  except  what  is  in  the  depressions. 
A  paper  is  then  laid  on  it  and  covered  with  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  cloth.  The  whole  is  then  put  in  a  press 
and  the  pattern  is  thereby  printed  on  the  paper,  which  is 
then  put  printed  side  downwards  on  the  glass  to  be  blasted 
and  rolled  to  bring  every  part  of  the  stopping  into  contact 
with  the  glass.  The  print  on  the  glass  will  be  dry  in  about 
an  hour,  and  the  paper  is  then  removed  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  lukewarm  water,  or  in  vinegar.  The  plate  is 
blasted  as  soon  as  dry.  It  is  worth  noting  that  if  the  sand 
is  very  fine,  and  the  blast  pressure  is  low,  ferns  and  similarly 
delicate  objects  will  resist  long  enough  to  be  used  for 
patterning  the  glass.  Very  beautiful  representations  of 
plants  can  thus  be  engraved  upon  glass.  Although  the 
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sand  blast  will  not  give  a  smooth  surface,  but  always  a 
matt  ground,  it  is  constantly  employed  when  deep  hollows 
have  to  be  cut  in  glass,  and  if  the  glass  is  to  retain  its  trans¬ 
parency  where  the  blast  has  acted,  it  is  polished  afterwards 
with  emery  cloths.  It  would  be  too  expensive  to  cut  glass 
with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  sand  blast  is  cheaper  than 
the  emery  wheel.  (To  be  continued .) 

Trade  Notes. 

The  Editors  are  always  glad  to  receive  items  of  trade  intelligence ,  such 
as  removals ,  new  premises,  personal  items ,  &c. ;  also  marked  local 
newspapers. 

Ring’s  China  and  Glass  Stores  have  been  opened  at  108, 
Hoe-st.,  Walthamstow,  E. 

The  Fore-st.  China  and  Glass  Stores  have  been  opened 
at  96,  Eore-st.,  Edmonton,  N. 

Mr.  H.  Mayo,  296,  Brixton-rd.,  S.W.,  has  opened  a  new 
china  and  glass  department. 

R.  Wallis  &  Son,  china  and  glass  merchants,  have  opened 
premises  at  760,  Holloway-rd.,  N. 

Mr.  F.  Harrison,  china  and  glass  dealer,  has  relinquished 
the  business  at  118,  High-st.  North,  East  Ham,  E. 

Mr.  E.  Thomas,  glass  merchant,  has  removed  from  20, 
Hackney-rd.,  N.E.,  to  23  in  the  same  thoroughfare. 

The  French  Decorative  Art,  Ltd.,  crystal  glassware 
dealers,  have  acquired  the  premises  139,  New  Bond-st.,  W. 

Mr.  John  Harrison, chinaandglass dealer, of  163, Brunshaw- 
rd.,  Burnley,  died  on  Dec.  10  at  the  early  age  of  39  years. 

Richards’  China  and  Glass  Stores,  152,  Rye-lane,  Peck- 
ham,  S.E.,  have  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  No.  154, 
adjoining. 

Gilbert’s  China  and  Glass  Stores  have  been  removed  from 
96  to  more  extensive  premises  at  4,  Kirkdale,  Sydenham, 
London,  S.E. 

Mr.  H.  Lawrence,  china  and  glass  dealer,  is  about  to 
remove  from  40,  Nile-st.,  Hoxton,  N.,  to  94,  Chapel-st., 
Pentonville,  N. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Goodrich,  china  and  glass  dealer,  &c.,  has  re¬ 
opened  the  premises  35,  Old  Kent-rd.,  S.E.,  where  a  fire 
recently  took  place. 

The  business  of  Barker  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Meir  Works,  Longton, 
has  been  taken  over  by  J.  B.  and  A.  Hewitt,  who  will  carry 
it  on  under  the  former  title. 

Mr.  William  Hsxter,  of  Hexter  &  Co.’s  Pottery  and  Clay 
Works,  who  has  been  seriously  ill,  is  much  better,  although 
still  unable  to  leave  his  house. 

Mr.  James  Baty,  tile  manufacturers,  of  Carlisle,  died  on 
Dec.  12  at  his  residence,  Low  Durran  Hill.  He  was  a 
prominent  and  popular  Freemason. 

F.  Troy  &  Co.,  194  Finchley-rd.,  South  Hampstead, 
N.W.,  announce  their  intention  of  shortly  closing  the 
china  and  glass  department. 

W.  H.  Mara  &  C©.,  china  and  glass  merchants,  owing  to 
the  expiration  of  lease,  announce  their  intention  of  shortly 
vacating  the  premises  162,  Uxbridge-rd.,  West  Ealing,  W. 

Clsmentson  Bros.,  Hanley,  have  appointed  Mogriclge  & 
Underhay,  10,  Bartlett’s-buildings,  Holborn-circus,  London, 
agents  for  London,  South  of  England  and  East  Coast. 
Full  particulars  will  be  given  in  our  February  issue. 

Sharpe  Bros.,  late  of  176,  Chatsworth-rd.,  Clapton,  licensed 
victuallers’  glass  and  bottle  contractors,  have  opened  new 
premises  at  191,  Cassland-rd.,  Hackney,  N.E.,  where  they 
have  added  a  department  for  china  and  earthenware. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  J.P.,  of  Stafford,  master  potter,  of 
the  firm  of  Thomas  Hughes  &  Son,  left  estate  valued  at 
£51 ,352  gross,  with  net  personalty  £14,068.  He  bequeathed 
£100  each  to  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary  and  the 
Wolverhampton  Orphanage. 


Mr.  George  Salting,  the  famous  art  connoisseur  and 
collector,  died  at  his  residence,  86,  St.  James-st.,  London, 
S.W.,  on  Dec.  12.  His  fine  collection,  which  he  has  lent 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  is  a  valuable  one.  It 
is  announced  that  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been 
bequeathed  to  the  nation. 

“  The  Pottery  Gazette  ”  Inquiry  Department.— Owing  to 

the  length  of  time  taken  in  searching  the  official  records, 
sometimes  over  a  period  of  20  years,  the  charge  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  registration  of  patterns  is  now  6d.  for 
each  inquiry.  This  department  is  available  only  for 
subscribers  to  The  Pottery  Gazette. 

Mr.  Congreve  Jackson,  of  Thos.  Webb  &  Sons,  Ltd.* 
Dennis  Glass  Works,  Stourbridge,  has  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Tariff  question  entitled,  ‘  ‘  Fiscal  Fallacies  :  A  Com¬ 
parison  with  Germany,”  which  will  provide  ammunition 
for  combatants  on  the  Protectionist  side  in  the  coming 
election.  It  is  published  at  3d.  nett,  in  limp  paper  covers. 

The  Canal  Commission. — The  fourth  and  final  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Inland  Navigation 
was  published  on  Tuesday .  There  are  few  districts  for  which 
canals  would  form  such  a  profitable  means  of  carriage  as 
the  Potteries.  The  improvement  of  the  canals  passing 
through  that  busy  industrial  centre  would  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  our  industry. 

Gibson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  jet  Rockingham, 
and  useful  and  ornamental  earthenware,  Albany  and  Harvey 
Potteries,  Burslem,  have  removed  their  London  show 
rooms  from  25,  Ely-place,  to  15,  Bartlett’s-buildings, 
Holborn-circus,  E.C.  Mr.  Sydney  Gibson  will,  in  future, 
represent  them  in  London.  A  notice  of  their  new  goods 
will  appear  in  an  early  number. 

The  Tweedmouth  Collection. — It  has  transpired  that  the 
famous  Tweedmouth  collection  of  old  Wedgwood,  which  was 
sold  by  auction  about  four  years  ago,  was  purchased  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever,  M.P.,  and  that  he  is  now  making 
arrangements  for  keeping  it  at  his  residence  at  Hampstead. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  rumour  that  the  collection 
had  gone  abroad  was  incorrect. 

Molineaux,  Webb,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  flint  glass  manufacturers, 
Kirby-street,  Ancoats,  Manchester,  are  now  represented  in 
London  by  Mr.  Alexander  Reid,  who  is  well  known  in  the 
trade  from  his  long  connection  with  Percival  Vickers  &  Co., 
flint  glass  manufacturers.  The  company’s  show  rooms  are 
still  at  26,  Ely-place,  Charterhouse-st.,  E.C.,  where  Mr. 
Reid  shows  a  full  line  of  their  productions. 

Death  ef  Mr.  Thomas  Fox. — Mr.  Thomas  Fox,  who, 
until  the  last  few  years,  was  connected  with  the  glass  trade 
all  his  life,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  66.  He  had  been 
living  lately  at  Handsworth,  but  was  well  known  and  greatly 
respected  in  the  Stourbridge  district,  where  he  had  many 
friends.  He  was  fond  of  fishing,  in  which  he  was  proficient, 
being  a  member  of  several  piscatorial  societies. 

British  Clay  Exports. — Unmanufactured  clay  to  the  weight 
of  62,445  tons,  valued  at  £66,636,  including  4,748  tons  of 
fireclay,  valued  at  £3,559,  were  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  November,  1909.  The  exports  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1908  were  46,454  tons,  valued  at 
£51,740,  including  3,182  tons  of  fireclay,  valued  at  £2,592, 
and  for  the  same  period  in  1908  55,952  tons,  valued  at 
£58,509. 

History  in  Clay. — In  the  Babylonian  room  at  the  British 
Museum,  an  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
remarkable  collection  of  inscribed  pottery,  in  an  octagon 
terra-cotta  cylinder.  It  is  inscribed  with  cuneiform 
characters,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
antiquities  in  the  possession  of  the  trustees,  inasmuch  as 
it  gives  many  hitherto  unpublished  details  of  the  history  of 
Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  705 
to  b.c.  681. 
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Miss  Emily  Gibbons  recently  vacated  the  retail  shop 
at  11,  Caledonian-rd.,  which  she  had  occupied  fora  short  i 
time.  This  was  duly  announced  in  the  November  issue 
of  The  Pottery  Gazette,  hut  some  readers  hastily  con-  i 
eluded  that  the  paragraph  referred  to  Miss  Gibbons’  j 
principal  premises  at  No.  10,  Caledonia-st.,  where  she  has 
been  estabished  for  many  years.  Miss  Gibbons  is  still 
carrying  on  the  business  at  10,  Caledonia-st.,  and  has  no 
intention  of  discontinuing  it. 

Death  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Hunton  . — The  death  is  announced  of  I 
Mr.  W.  K.  Hunton,  J.P.,  of  Carlton,  near  Stockton,  in  his 
52nd  year.  The  deceased  was  a  tile  and  brick  manufacturer, 
and  had  a  flourishing  business  at  Stockton-on-Tees.  He  J 
was  fond  of  sport  and  had  a  good  reputation  as  a  breeder  of 
shorthorns.  He  was  a  prominent  Freemason  and  a 
Conservative,  though  he  did  not  take  active  interest  in  ; 
politics.  Deceased  was  a  bachelor.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  Redmarshall,  near  Stockton,  on  Dec.  20. 

Cornish  China  Clay  Developments.— The  tender  of  W. 
Nankivell  &  Sons,  St.  Breward,  Bodmin,  at  £3,695,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  china  clay  kiln,  sheds,  tanks,  &c.,  also  for  ; 
taking  out  the  earthwork  for  sidings  at  Penpont,  in  the  j 
parish  of  St.  Breward,  Cornwall,  adjoining  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway,  near  Wenford  Bridge  Station, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  directors  of  the  North  Cornwall 
China  Clay  Co.,  1908,  Ltd.  The  highest  tender  was  £4,990, 
and  the  lowest  £2,200  10s.  6d. 

A  South  Devon  Pottery. — A  Devonshire  paper  is  giving 
a  series  of  illustrated  articles  as  “An  Unconventional 
Survey  of  West  Country  Industries.”  One  of  the  series, 
under  the  heading  of  “  A  South  Devon  Pottery,”  gives 
an  account  of  an  Aller  Vale  pottery,  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  pottery  visited  by  name.  The  writer  is  apparently 
not  familiar  with  the  industry.  It  is,  however,  an  interest¬ 
ing,  chatty  article,  and  a  number  of  the  quaint  Devonshire 
mottoes  applied  to  mugs  and  jugs  are  given  verbatim. 

Mr.  Howard  Green,  manufacturers’  agent,  has  removed 
his  showrooms  from  25,  Ely-place,  to  No.  18,  Bartlett’s- 
buildings,  Holbom  Circus,  E.C.  He  has  been  appointed 
representative  for  Edwards  &  Son,  earthenware  manu¬ 
facturers,  Burslem,  and  has  a  full  line  of  samples  of  their 
productions  on  show.  Mr.  Green  retains  the  representation 
of  Rene  Frugier  &  Co.,  of  Limoges,  makers  of  the  well- 
known  “  Aluminite  ’  ’  French  fireproof  china,  and  intends 
to  keep  a  stock  of  this  cooking  ware  in  London  to  facilitate 
delivery. 

William  Varcoe  &  Sons,  Ltd.— Registered  capital 

£22,500,  in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  adopt  agreements  (1) 
with  C.  S.  Varcoe,  W.  Varcoe,  and  R.  G.  Varcoe,  and  (2) 
with  A.  W.  Varcoe,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  clay 
producers,  merchants,  and  commission  agents  as  formerly 
carried  on  by  the  said  C.  S.  Varcoe,  W.  Varcoe,  and  R.  G.  j 
Varcoe,  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  as  William  Varcoe  and 
Sons,  and  the  similar  business  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
said  A.  V.  Varcoe,  at  Corn  Exchange  Buildings,  Cathedral 
st.,  Manchester.  Private  company.  |  £ 

Tenders  Accepted.  —  For  supplying  to  the  guardians 
of  St.  George’s-in-the-East  Mr.  Huntsman,  glassware, 
£35  16s.  7d.  ;  Mr.  Shepherd,  earthenware,  £341  14s.  3d.  ! 
For  supply  of  crockery  ware,  &c.,  for  the  Cannock  (Staffs.) 
guardians  : — Clarke  &  Sons,  white  plates,  26s.  per  gross  ; 
cups  and  saucers  3s.,  white  pint  mugs  23s.,  half-pint  mugs 
15s.  6d.,  meat  dishes  31s.  9d.,  pudding  basins  6s.  6d.,  , 
small  pudding  basins  4s.  5d.,  plates  2s.  4|d.,  small  plates 
is.  9 Id.,-  water  bottles  24s.,  bedpans  30s.  per  doz.,  jugs  10d. 
Mr.  Tolefree  :  small  teapots  Is.  2d.,  large  teapots  Is.  6d., 
vegetable  dishes  12s.,  meat  dishes  30s.,  feeding  cups  5s. 

The  Shop  Hours  Bill— A  meeting  of  the  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Shop  Assistants  and  Clerks  was  held  at  Paisley 
on  Dec.  15.  Mr.  McCallum,  M.P.,  said  he  approved  of  the 


Shops  Bill.  Whether  a  man  served  behind  the  counter 
or  at  the  desk,  he  was  entitled  to  reasonable  leisure  and  to 
opportunities  for  self-improvement.  A  motion  objecting 
to  the  60-hours  week,  exclusive  of  meal-times,  as  proposed 
in  the  Shops  Bill,  and  declaring  that  no  measure  would 
be  considered  satisfactory  that  did  not  secure  a  weekly 
one  o’clock  half-holiday  and  a  universal  60-hours  week, 
including  adequate  meal-times,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Sebastian  Evans,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  who  died  on  Dec.  19, 
aged  80  years,  became  the  manager  of  the  artistic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  glass  works  of  Chance  Bros.  &  Co.,  at  Oldbury, 
near  Birmingham,  in  1 857,  having  just  resigned  his  secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Indian  Reform  Association.  While  with  Chance 
Bros,  he  designed  a  great  number  of  stained-glass  windows 
for  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  he  was  the  designer  of  the 
‘  ‘  Robin  Hood  ’  ’  window  which  attracted  so  much  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  famous  Birmingham  glass  firm  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862.  He  remained  with  the 
Chances  until  1867,  when  he  deserted  business  for  journalism 
and  politics. 

Miss  Doulton,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ronald  D.  Doulton,  of 
Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lambeth,  was  warmly  commended 
by  the  coroner’s  jury  at  the  inquest,  held  at  Holkham, 
on  three  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  wreck  of  the  ketch 
“  Brilliant.”  The  wreck  occurred  off  the  coast  of  Wells, 
near  Mr.  Doulton’s  Norfolk  residence.  Miss  Doulton  pro¬ 
cured  a  horse  and  cart,  blankets,  and  other  things  necessary, 
and  the  men  were  taken  to  the  Meal  House,  where  artificial 
respiration  was  continued  for  three  hours  without  effect, 
The  coastguard  boatman  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  efforts 
made  by  Miss  Doulton,  who  was  on  the  beach  the  whole  of 
the  night  inquiring  if  she  could  be  of  any  service. 

Mr.  John  Jenkins,  32,  Ely-place,  Holborn,  E.C.,  importer 
of  Continental  table  glass,  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  new 
catalogue  he  has  just  issued.  It  is  a  handy  book  of 
reference  for  dealers,  cont  aining  24  pages  of  well -executed 
illustrations  of  useful  table  glass  and  other  glass  ware. 
These  illustrations  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  large 
and  miscellaneous  stock  held  by  Mr.  Jenkins.  Sizes  and 
prices  are  given  with  each  illustration,  and  we  understand 
that  a  stock  of  everything  in  the  catalogue  is  kept  in  London 
for  immediate  delivery,  and  can  be  supplied  in  any  quantities 
to  suit  customers.  The  catalogue  consists  of  24  pages  of 
cleverly  drawn  illustrations,  beautifully  printed  by  Wood, 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Hanley,  on  stout  calendered  paper.  Mr. 
Jenkins  is  the  London  agent  for  Furnivals,  Ltd.,  Cobridge, 
and  Hammersley  &  Co.,  of  Longton. 

Pottery  and  its  Manufacture— An  interesting  lecture  on 
this  subject  was  delivered  recently  in  the  Belfast  Municipal 
Technical  Institute  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  W  hite  to  the  students- 
attending  the  art  classes.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a 
display  of  specimens  and  limelight  pictures.  Councillor  S.  T . 
Mercier,  J.P.,  presided.  Mr.  White  said  that  pottery¬ 
making  was  the  oldest  and  most  widely  diffused  of  human 
arts,  and  wherever  it  had  been  established  the  form  and 
decoration  were  the  most  likely  to  be  acceptable  t-o  the 
purchaser.  Hence  it  took  precedence  of  all  other  things  as 
an  index  to  human  character  in  different  countries.  The 
lecturer  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  probable  manner 
in  which  the  manufacture  of  pottery  had  originated  by 
accidental  discoveries  regarding  the  change  effected  cn 
clay  by  fire,  and  referred  to  the  various  kinds  of  ware,  the 
different  raw  materials  and  processes  of  manufacture. 
The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  passing  of  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  the  chairman. 

Yorkshire  Potters’  Dispute  Settled.— A  threatened  strike 
of  Yorkshire  potters  was  averted  almost  at  the  last  moment. 
The  men,  to  the  number  of  about  300,  who  are  members 
of  the  National  Union  of  Gaswoikers  and  General  Labourers, 
and  who  are  employed  at  Knottingley,  Ferry  Bridge,  and 
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Castleford,  handed  in  their  notices  in  November,  and  these 
should  have  expired  on  Dec.  4.  On  Dec.  3,  however,  Mr.  J. 
E.  Smith,  district  secretary  of  the  Gasworkers’  Union, 
along  with  a  deputation  of  the  men,  had  a  protracted  con¬ 
ference  with  the  members  of  the  Earthenware  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  South  Yorkshire  and  the  River  Aire  District 
at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Pontefract,  after  which  there  was  a 
general  meeting  of  the  men  at  the  same  place.  A  resolution 
was  arrived  at  consenting  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  notices. 
One  result  of  the  conference  was  that  the  kiln  men  will 
receive  a  5  per  cent,  advance,  wrhile  the  other  matters  in 
dispute  will  be  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  the 
employers  and  the  representatives  of  the  men. 

New  Trade  Marks  advertised  for  registration  up  to 
Dec.  23  included  VITREOSIL.  317,494.  Fused  silica 
articles  included  in  Class  15  in  the  form  of  tubes,  plates, 
basins,  crucibles,  rings,  cylinders,  muffles,  trays,  gutters, 
retorts,  and  in  other  shapes  for  chemical,  electrical,  orna¬ 
mental  and  other  similar  purposes.  The  Thermal  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Ltd.,  Neptune-rd.,  Wallsend-on-Tyne. - IVELCON. 

317,674.  Porcelain  and  earthenware.  Class  16.  Aplin  & 
Barrett  and  The  Western  Counties  Creameries,  Ltd., 

Newton-rd.,  Yeovil,  Somerset. - NYEWOOD.  316,611. 

Bricks,  roofing  tiles,  and  terra-cotta  ware  included  in  Class 
16.  The  Haslemere  Builders,  Ltd.,  Station-rd.,  Halse- 

mere,  Surrey. - ANTESQUE.  317,332.  Porcelain  and 

earthenware.  Charles  Davison  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ewloe  Barn 
Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Mold-road,  Ewloe,  near  Chester. — 
MILLIONAIRE,  318,083  ;  THRONE,  318,084  ;  and  UNI¬ 
VERSITY,  318,085.  Earthenware.  The  Inventors’  and 
Investors’  Corporation,  Ltd.,  6,  Strand-on-the-Green, 
Chiswick,  W. 

Lead  Poisoning. — The  total  number  of  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  reported  to  the  Home  Office  under  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Act  during  November  was  53,  and  there 
was  no  death.  There  were  in  addition  20  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  (6  of  which  were  fatal)  among  house  painters 
and  plumbers  in  November.  During  the  eleven  months 
ending  Nov.  30,  1909,  the  total  number  of  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  reported  under  the  Act  was  514,  of  which  25  were 
fatal,  as  compared  with  603  reported  cases  and  31  deaths 
in  the  same  eleven  months  of  1908.  In  addition  there  were 
221  cases  of  lead  poisoning  (including  43  deaths)  among 
house  painters  and  plumbers  during  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1909,  as  compared  with  214  cases  (including  36  deaths) 
during  the  same  period  of  1908.  In  the  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  trades  there  were  7  reported  cases  and  no  death  during 
November,  1909,  as  compared  with  7  cases  and  no  death  in 
October,  1909,  and  with  7  cases  and  2  deaths  in  November, 
1908.  During  the  eleven  completed  months  ending  Nov. 
30,  1909,  there  were  52  reported  cases  and  3  deaths  in  the 
china  and  earthenware  trades,  compared  with  112  reported 
•cases  and  12  deaths  in  the  same  eleven  months  of  1908. 

Old  Pottery  at  Oxford. — During  the  past  two  months  a 
deep  excavation  has  been  made  in  the  open  square  which 
surrounds  the  Radcliffe  Library  in  Oxford.  The  object  is 
to  provide  fresh  accommodation,  in  underground  chambers, 
for  the  ever-growing  stores  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  A 
good  deal  of  old  pottery  has  been  dug  out,  and  in  a  negative 
way  it  reveals  an  interesting  point  in  the  social  life  of 
England.  This  Radcliffe  Library  was  completed  in  the 
year  1754,  and  all  the  fragments  of  pottery  beneath  the 
turf  date  from  pre-1754  England.  While  broken  beer-jugs 
and  beer-mugs  are  frequent,  no  fragment  has  been  found 
of  a  teacup  or  saucer  or  of  a  dinner  plate.  This  means  that 
the  wooden  platter  had  not  been  superseded  in  the  Oxford 
of  1750  by  the  pottery  plate,  and  that  tea-drinking  was  not 
a  general  habit.  It  had  not  yet  created  the  familiar  forms 
of  tea-pot  and  tea- cups,  at  least  for  the  middle  class  of 
society.  In  1750  tea  was  not  to  be  had  in  London  under 


9s.,  and  Hyson  sold  as  high  as  25s.  the  pound.  It  is  true 
that  Horace  Walpole  says  in  1742  that  tea  is  ‘  ‘  universal  ”  ; 
so  it  was  to  the  little  clique  which  was  the  universe  to  him, 
but  it  was  practically  unknown  to  the  citizens  of  Oxford. 

Presentations. — Part  of  the  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Alderman  F.  Geen,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  in  recognition  of  his 
strenuous  labours  in  connection  with  the  federation  of  the 
Potteries,  took  the  form  of  two  pairs  of  vases  ;  one  pair  wras 
manufactured  by  Mintons,  Ltd.,  and  the  other  pair  by 
W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons.  Mr.  Geen  selected  from  Messrs. 
Mintons  a  pair  of  beautifully  modelled  elongated  vases 
and  covers  14  ins.  high,  panan  body  in  peacock  blue, 
decorated  by  M.  Solon  in  pate-sur-pate.  On  one  vase  Cupid 
is  trying  to  escape  from  a  “  collar  of  bondage,”  while 
the  scheme  of  the  other  vase  is  “  the  alluring  bait  and 
Cupid  chasing  it.’  ’  The  neck,  handle,  and  feet  of  the  vases 
are  decorated  with  raised  gold  laurels,  which  also  form 
a  frame  for  the  subject.  The  vases  selected  from  Messrs. 
Copelands  have  on  one  side  landscapes  in  a  large  panel 
with  figure  subjects  painted  by  Mr.  Alcock,  and  a  land¬ 
scape  in  a  smaller  panel  on  the  other  side.  There  are  gold 
bands  round  the  panel.  On  the  cover  there  is  a  figure 
of  Cupid  with  raised  gold  and  jewel  design  on  green  ground. 

The  neck  and  foot  are  similarly  treated. - On  Dec.  14 

the  glass  engravers  employed  by  Webb  &  Corbett,  of 
Wordsley,  were  entertained  to  supper  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Phillips,  in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  as  a  glass  engraver.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  his  fellow-workers  presented  Mr.  Philips  with  a 
handsome  umbrella,  on  which  his  monogram  was  neatly 
engraved.  The  supper  was  followed  by  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music,  and  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Mond,  the  famous  technical  chemist,  died 
on  Dec.  11  at  the  age  of  70  years.  The  late  Dr.  Mond 
contributed  largely  to  the  development  and  practice  of 
chemical  science  as  applied  to  industry.  He  was  born  at 
Cassel,  educated  in  Germany,  and  held  several  appoint¬ 
ments  at  chemical  works  there.  He  came  to  England  in 
1862  to  introduce  a  process  for  the  recovery  of  sulphur 
from  alkali  waste  and  perfected  his  system  at  the  works 
of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Widnes.  In  1862  he  undertook  the 
erection  and  control  of  a  Leblanc  Alkali  Works,  in  Holland, 
but  in  1867  he  returned  to  England  and  settled  here  as  a 
naturalised  British  subject.  He  co-operated  with  Mr. 
Ernest  Solvay  in  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  his 
now  well-known  process  for  the  manufacture  of  soda. 
In  1873,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  T. 
Brunner,  he  established  the  firm  of  Brunner,  Mond,  &  Co., 
and  erected  wTorks  near  North wich,  for  carrying  out  the 
Solvay  process,  works  which  have  grown  until  they  have 
become  the  largest  alkali  manufactory  in  the  world.  His 
remarkable  energy  resulted  in  the  patenting  of  a  large 
number  of  inventions  relating  to  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  industry.  For  many  years  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  economical  consumption  of  coal  and  to 
the  recovery  of  ammonia  from  the  nitrogenous  products 
of  coal  distillation.  In  1883  he  took  out  a  number  of 
patents  for  combining  these  two  problems  by  utilising  the 
coal  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  recovering  at  the  same  time 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  it  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  In 
conjunction  with  his  assistant,  Dr.  Karl  Langer,  he  devised 
a  new  form  of  gas  battery  by  which  he  produced  what  is 
now  known  as  ‘  ‘  Mond  gas,”  the  use  of  which  for  industrial 
purposes  is  steadily  developing  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  utility  of  this  process  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
installation  which  the  South  Staffordshire  Mond  Gas  Co., 
Ltd.,  have  erected  at  Dudley  Port,  where  coal  is  being  con¬ 
verted  into  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  Mond  gas,  the  latter 
being  distributed  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  works  over  an 
extensive  area.  _  Lj  .  Li  LLL  L  U  L.  tLLx  h  L.  L  .a.  £l 
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Correspondence 

These  columns  are  open  to  members  of  the  trade  for  the  discussion 
of  trade  topics.  There  are  many  questions  affecting  the  trade 
which  will  be  the  better  for  a  free  discussion. 


MANUFACTURERS’  METHODS. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  write  a  letter, 
but  we  cordially  and  thoroughly  endorse  the  complaints 
against  manufacturers  in  your  last  two  issues.  We  could 
have  written  in  identical  terms  with  the  last,  and  hope 
your  publication  of  them  will  be  the  means  of  some  improve¬ 
ment. — Yours,  &c.,  “  Ebor.” 

Dec.  21,  1909. 

A  DISCLAIMER. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — I  hear  that  we  are  credited  with  opening  a  retail 
shop  in  the  West  End,  and  I  take  this  early  opportunity  to 
contradict  the  report. 

It  is  quite  correct  that  a  business  has  just  been  started 
in  New  Bond-street  for  the  sale  of  high-class  French 
manufactures,  and  that  the  Baccarat  glassware  has  been 
selected  as  representing  the  finest  class  of  French  crystal 
goods,  but  we  are  not  shareholders  in  this  new  venture, 
nor  have  we  the  slightest  share  in  its  profits.— Yours,  &c., 

E.  St.  Clair, 

Sole  Agent,  Baccarat  Glass  Co. 

London,  Dec.  23,  1909. 


A  GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — I  should  like  to  thank  the  manufacturers  (through 
your  paper)  for  the  help  that  they  have  given  to  me  in  a 
time  of  difficulty.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you 
particulars  otherwise  than  to  say  that  it  was  not  a  financial 
trouble. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  ours  is  a  hard  trade  at  the  best 
that  there  is  a  feeling  of  comradeship  amongst  its  members  ; 
But  I  would  never  have  believed  that  it  would  have  taken 
•such  a  practical  form  unless  I  had  experienced  it  in  my 
own  case. — Yours  faithfully, 

St.  Albans,  Nov.  26,  1909.  Annie  Ledward. 

THE  LEADLESS  GLAZE  EXHIBITION. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — We,  the  undersigned,  incumbents  of  parishes  in 
the  Pottery  district  of  North  Staffordshire,  protest  against 
the  misleading  and  exaggerated  language  of  the  speakers 
•at  the  recent  exhibition  of  leadless  glazed  ware  at  the 
•Caxton  Hall. 

We  take  special  exception  to  the  sweeping  accusations 
brought  against  the  manufacturers  of  the  Pottery  district 
by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham.  We  are  in  cordial  sympathy 
with  any  attempt  to  better  the  conditions  under  which  our 
potters  work,  but  we  strongly  object  to  see  so  good  a  cause 
weakened  and  discredited  by  ill-considered  statements 
made  by  those  who  have  evidently  given  no  careful  study 
to  the  subject  on  which  they  undertook  to  speak. 

Nothing  but  good  can  come  of  a  wide-spread  demand  for 
leadless  glazed  ware,  but  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  but 
harm  can  come  from  any  attempt  made  to  prevent  the 
use  of  lead  by  legislation.  If  orders  are  given  for  leadless 
glazed  ware  on  philanthropic  grounds,  well  and  good, 
but  it  should  be  understood  that,  under  present  conditions, 


the  general  use  of  leadless  glaze  cannot  be  commercially 
successful. 

The  satisfactory  use  of  leadless  glaze  for  large  quantities 
of  ware  is  at  present  impossible.  Certain  conditions  are 
required  in  a  glaze  which  no  leadless  glaze  can  secure.  The 
impression  left  on  the  minds  of  those  who  read  the  account  of 
the  speeches  at  the  Exhibition  was  twofold  : — (1)  That 
leadless  glaze  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  required  for  glazing 
the  ware  ;  (2)  That  the  ‘  ‘  money  grasping  selfishness  ’  ’  of 
the  manufacturers  was  the  main  cause  of  the  non-use  of 
leadless  glaze. 

Both  these  impressions  are  false,  and  we  protest  against 
them.  The  first  is  a  misrepresentation  of  facts,  and  likely 
to  mislead  the  public  ;  and  the  second  is,  in  its  sweeping 
character,  utterly  untrue  and  does  a  cruel  injustice  to 
our  manufacturers. 

M.  Graham,  Archdeacon  of  Stoke-on-Trent. 

(Rev.)  Prebendary  Stuart,  Rural  Dean  of  Stoke. 
(Rev.)  Prebendary  Waters,  Rural  Dean  of  Hanley. 
(Rev.)  W.  S.  Knowles,  Rector  of  Hanley. 

(Rev.)  C.  Codling,  Rector  of  St.  James’,  Longton. 
(Rev.)  T.  H.  Rabone,  Vicar  of  Sneyd,  Burslem. 

(Rev.)  A.  E.  Hurst,  Vicar  of  St.  Luke’s,  Wellington. 
(Rev.)  G.  Oliver,  Vicar  of  St.  John’s,  Longton. 

(Rev.)  T.  C.  R.  Scott,  Vicar  of  Penkhall,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
(Rev.)  T.  L.  Murray,  Vicar  of  St.  Chad’s,  Longton. 
(Rev.)  E.  S.  Rogers,  Vicar  of  Trent  Vale,  Stoke-on-Trent . 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Manager. — We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  you  the  informa¬ 
tion  required. 

Subscriber. — The  index  to  the  volume  for  1909  is  given 
with  this  number. 

J.  R. — We  have  sent  you  the  names  of  manufacturers 
of  the  ware  you  inquire  about.  Either  of  them  will  serve 
you  well. 

ip  _Ra — .p'or  official  statistics  of  the  production  of  china 
clay  in  the  United  Kingdom,  see  “  Traae  Notes  ”  in  our 
December  issue. 

H.  H. — Please  state  if  the  figures  on  the  toilet  ware  you 
wish  to  know  maker  of  are  preceded  by  the  words £  £  Rd.  No .  ” 
If  not  it  will  be  useless  for  us  to  commence  a  search  for 
maker  as  such.  Pattern  book  numbers  are  in  common  use 
by  scores  of  manufacturers. 

'  The  -  Stores.— When  you  are  asked  for  china 

tea-ware  and  semi-porcelain  dinner  ware,  glazed  without 
lead,  you  should  send  your  order  to  one  of  the  firms  exhibit¬ 
ing  at  the  recent  “  Leadless-Glaze  ”  Exhibition.  But  we 
advise  you  to  inquire  the  rates  first. 

Country  Dealer. — Your  first  order  was  evidently  for  a 
current  pattern,  and  the  manufacturer  had  the  goods  in 
stock.  You  cannot  expect  every  pattern  you  want  to  be 
supplied  so  promptly.  As  a  rule,  china  manufacturers 
complete  orders  as  quickly  as  they  can. 

0.  R.  M. — We  cannot  trace  the  maker.  It  is  British 
make  and  almost  any  earthenware  manufacturer  could 
match  it  exactly.  Whether  any  would  undertake  to  do  so 
would  depend  on  the  quantity  required.  The  difficulty 
would  be  the  shapes  and  not  the  decoration. 

G.  C.  — According  to  Bouny’s  “  Treatise  on  the  Ceramic 
Industries,”  which  is  published  at  the  office  of  The 
Pottery  Gazette,  a  temperature  of  1,350  degs.  to  1,375 
de^s.  is  considered  the  maximum  attainable  in  practical 
potting.  T 'his  is  used  for  burning  hard  porcelain. 

A.  C.— We  are  unable  with  the  cup  only  to  guide  us  to 
trace  the  manufacturer  of  this  identical  pattern.  There  are 
scores  of  similar  shapes  and  litho.  patterns  now  on  the 
market.  If  your  customers  will  look  at  bottom  of  the  other 
pieces  of  the  service  he  may  find  some  registered  design 
mark  or  maker’s  initials  which  may  assist  us  further. 
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M.  D. — Yours  is  a  legal  question.  We  may  say,  how 
ever,  that  if  you  can  prove  you  told  your  customer  you 
would  not  be  responsible  for  breakage,  you  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  recovering  the  amount  of  your  account  through 
the  county  court.  You  should  consult  a  solicitor  before 
commencing  proceedings.  Tne  costs  would  amount  to 
more  than  your  claim. 

D.  B. — The  question  you  raise  as  to  liability  is  really 
a  legal  point.  We  do  not  answer  legal  questions,  but  as 
a  matter  of  practice  we  may  say  that  if  you  can  prove 
you  told  him  ‘  ‘  that  you  would  not  be  accountable  for  any 
breakage  ’  ’  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  recovering 
the  amount  through  the  county  court.  But,  as  your  claim 
is  small  and  the  costs  would  probably  be  heavy  in  com¬ 
parison,  you  should  consult  a  solicitor  before  commencing 
proceedings. 

CORRESPONDENT’S  INQUIRY. 

[1,333] — Inquires  for  makers  of  the  Bella  Watta 
Teapot. 

Obituary. 


ISAAC  FALCKE,  Aged  91. 

MR.  ISAAC  FALCKE,  the  generous  donor  to 
the  nation  of  the  “Falcke  Collection  of  Old 
Wedgwood  ”  died  at  his  residence,  104,  Gower- 
st.,  London,  W.C.,  on  Dec.  23.  Although  he 
had  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  91,  his  death 
came  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  his  intimate  friends.  He 
was  comparatively  active  until  a  short  time  before,  and 
the  intelligence  of  his  decease  was  received  with  deep 
regret  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  In  the  August 
number  of  the  Pottery  Gazette,  we  were  able,  by  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Falcke,  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  important  pieces  in  the  collection  wdiile  it  was  in  his 
possession.  Since  then  it  has  been  transferred  to  the 
British  Museum,  where,  in  the  Department  of  British  and 
Mediaeval  Antiquities,  it  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Read,  and  very  soon  it  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
public.  It  was  always  the  wish  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falcke 
(for  Mrs.  Falcke  has  been  almost  as  enthusiastic  a  lover 
of  old  Wedgwood  as  her  husband)  that  as  many  others 
as  possible  should  share  their  gratification,  and  with  this 
object  they  have  lent  their  treasures  to  various  public 
exhibitions,  from  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1857  to 
the  one  at  Burslem  in  1895. 

When  quite  a  young  man  of  limited  means,  the  late  Mr. 
Falcke  determined  to  make  a  collection  of  “  Old  Wedg¬ 
wood,”  and  with  great  perseverance,  patience,  and  self- 
denial,  he  succeeded  in  making  the  important  collection 
which  is  now  the  property  of  the  nation.  The  deceased 
and  his  wife  had  a  real  affection  for  these  beautiful  examples, 
the  collection  of  which  (as  he  told  the  writer)  had  been 
one  of  the  joys  of  their  long  lives.”  In  presenting  the 
collection  to  the  nation,  we  are  satisfied  they  were  actuated 
by  none  but  the  best  motives.  In  the  first-  place  they 
desired  that  the  public  should  have  facilities  for  admiring 
and  appreciating  some  of  the  best  works  of  England’s 
greatest  potter  ;  in  the  second  place  they  wished  to  prevent 
the  dispersal  by  auction  or  otherwise  of  the  collectionwhich 
had  been  the  work  of  their  lives  ;  and  in  the  next  place  they 
wished  to  provide  that  it  should  never  go  out  of  England. 
The  face  of  the  deceased  beamed  with  satisfaction  as  he 
said  to  the  writer,  “All  these  objects  are  secured  by  giving 
the  collection  to  the  nation.” 

During  the  life  of  the  donor,  the  “  Falcke  Collection  ” 
was,  very  properly,  not  subjected  to  criticism — probably 


it  will  be  now,  though  we  are  sure  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Perhaps 
there  are  one  or  two  pieces  in  it  that  are  dubious,  though 
Mr.  Falcke  considered  them  genuine.  He  was  a  most 
capable  expert,  and  if  it  is  shown  (I  do  not  say  it  will  be) 
that  even  he  was  deceived,  it  should  be  a  caution  to  con¬ 
noisseurs.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain — if  Mr.  Falcke  had 
discovered  that  anything  in  his  collection  was  not  the 
genuine  production  he  had  believed  it  to  be  he  would 
have  smashed  it.  In  the  Tweedmouth  collection  and  in  the 
Sanderson  collection,  some  pieces  were  considered  as  doubt¬ 
ful,  while  in  the  Salting  collection,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
there  are  pieces  that  are  more  than  doubtful.  Those  who 
knew  Mr.  Falcke  personally  will  always  be  sure  that  he 
would  not  have  placed  in  his  collection  a  single  piece  that 
he  did  not  believe  to  be  genuine  and  the  best  of  its  kind. 
When  Miss  Meteyard  published  her  famous  book  (which 
is  now  a  classic),  “  Choice  Examples  of  Wedgwood  Art,” 
she  selected  sixteen  specimens  from  Mr.  Falcke’s  collection 
to  illustrate  it.  Miss  Meteyard’s  judgment  on  “  old  Wedg¬ 
wood  ’  ’  would  not  be  challenged  by  the  most  skilful  expert 
of  to-day,  so  that  her  selection  of  so  many  specimens  from 
this  collection  enables  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  Mr. 
Falcke’s  gift  to  the  nation. 

The  late  Mr.  Falcke  did  not  confine  himself  to  collecting 
old  Wedgwood.  He  acquired  a  splendid  collection  of 
Oriental  china,  which  included  some  Chinese  and  Japanese 
specimens  he  described  as  unique.  He  showed  me  a  large 
and  interesting  collection  of  Greek,  Roman  and  Mediaeval 
bronzes,  and  several  pieces  of  fine  satin-wood  and  painted 
furniture— -in  particular  a  magnificent  four-leaf  screen, 
painted  by  Cepriani,  which  bears  the  emblem  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

The  late  Mr.  Falcke  impressed  me  as  being  one  of  the 
most  tender-hearted  men  I  ever  met.  He  was  of  a 
very  retiring  disposition,  and  did  not  seek  publicity. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  he  and  his  devoted  wife 
have  lived  at  their  fine  house  in  Gower-street,  spending  a 
good  portion  of  each  year  on  the  Continent.  Gower-street 
was  a  very  different  place  when  he  went  there — having 
large  gardens  and  open  spaces  in  the  rear.  Much  sympathy 
is  expressed  w  ith  his  widow"  in  her  great  loss. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Monday,  Dec.  27,  at  Willesden 
Cemetery. 

JULES  LANQ,  Aged  69. 

E  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Jules 
Lang,  the  founder  of,  and  senior  partner  in, 
the  firm  of  Jules  Lang  &  Son,  glass  importers, 
of  16,  Bury -street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C.,  and 
glass  manufacturers  of  the  Progress  Glass 
Works,  Eu,  near  Dieppe,  France.  The  deceased  was  an 
enterprising  business  man,  full  of  initiative.  He  had  been 
engaged  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  glass  trade, 
and  was  well  known  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in 
London  and  in  the  provinces.  The  death  took  place  at 
his  residence  78,  Goldhurst-terrace,  Hampstead,  suddenly, 
on  Dec.  25,  and  as  the  holidays  have  intervened  and  this 
short  notice  is  written  on  Dec.  28,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  further  particulars  of  the  sad  event,  than 
such  as  are  contained  in  the  obituary  announcements  in 
the  daily  press.  We  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
the  deceased  for  many  years,  and  know  that  he  had  a 
large  circle  of  business  and  social  friends  who  will  be  as 
shocked  as  we  were  to  hear  of  his  sudden  death.  He  was 
rather  plethoric,  and  in  recent  years  paid  frequent  visits 
to  Continental  watering  places  for  the  sake  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  “  cure,”  and,  we  believe,  with  good  results.  We 
met  him  a  few"  weeks  before  his  death,  when  he  appeared 
to  be  as  well  as  we  have  seen  him  for  some  time  past. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  deceased  w"as  in  partnership  with 
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his  brother  under  the  firm  name  of  Jonas  &  Jules  Lang, 
as  glass  manufacturers,  of  Rue  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  with 
large  show-rooms  in  Charterhouse-buildings,  London. 
They  supplied  all  kinds  of  foreign  glassware,  but  made  a 
special  feature  of  ‘  ‘  Crystal  ’ 1  at  moderate  prices.  In 
course  of  time  the  brothers  dissolved  partnership,  each 
continuing  business  in  the  glass  trade.  Some  years  ago 
the  deceased  took  his  son  into  partnership  and  they  have 
since  traded  as  Jules  Lang  &  Son  at  the  addresses  named. 
The  late  Mr.  Lang  was  not  content  to  supply  glass  in 
every-day  demand,  but  was  fond  of  introducing  novelties. 
He  supplied  a  number  of  specialities  for  licensed  victuallers 
and  for  the  confectionery  trades,  and  made  a  point  of 
having  a  good  show  of  them  at  the  trade  exhibitions. 
He  introduced  special  vials,  jars,  and  bottles  for  chemists 
and  perfumers,  and  patent  medicine  and  show  bottles. 
The  deceased  paid  particular  attention  in  the  last  ten  years 
or  so  to  the  production  of  bottles  for  all  duties,  including 
some  useful  specialities  for  varnishes.  The  firm  h&ve  made 
consrderable  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  glass- 
making  plant  at  Eu,  and  about  five  years  ago  they  patented 
a  remarkable  invention  which  has  assisted  them  greatly 
in  the  manufacture  of  glassware.  This  is  a  pot  .  or 
crucible  so  constructed  as  to  effect  a  saving  of  both  time 
and  fuel  in  melting  the  metal.  The  special  feature  of  the 
*  ‘  Lang  ’  ’  pot  is  that  it  permits  an  uninterrupted  supply 
of  glass,  so  that  the  work  can  proceed  night  and  day 
continuously.  The  time  wasted  by  workmen  waiting  until 
the  metal  can  be  drawn  is  thus  saved.  We  should  have 
preferred  it  if  Mr.  .Lang  had  manufactured  his  glass  in 
England,  and  wre  told  him  so.  His  reply  was  that  the 
English  glass  makers  would  have  placed  such  restrictions 
upon  him  as  would  have  prevented  his  production  of  so 
many  special  lines  with  any  profit.  There  w'ere  probably 
other  reasons  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  glass 
works  at  Eu,  but  the  deceased  evidently  was  not  disposed 
to  risk  the  interference  of  British  workmen  with  his 
methods.  He  was  always  quick  to  supply  a  popular 
demand,  and  older  dealers  will  remember  the  success  with 
which  the  deceased  and  his  brother  supplied  the  trade 
with  glass  fly-catchers  when  they  were  so  much  in  vogue 

a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  ^  0. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Willesden  Cemetery  on  Dec.  - 1 
in  the  presence  only  of  members  of  the  family  and  intimate 
personal  friends. 


THE  GERMAN  POTTERY  TRADE. 

T-T  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  “Westminster 
Gazette,”  in  a  letter  dated  Berlin,  Dec.  18, 
writes German  trade  newspapers  for  some 
I  ®\  time  past  have  been  printing  laments  over  the 
X  jL  decay  of  the  pottery  industry,  and  pointing 
to  the  superior  condition  of  the  trade  in  England.  .  .  . 
The  German  pottery  industry,  whether  tested  by  foreign 
exports  or  by  the  degree  of  employment  at  home,  lias 
been  for  two  years  past  in  an  extremely  unfavour¬ 
able  condition,  ‘  and  the  recent  general  improvement 
in  trade  has  benefited  it  comparatively  little  As  a  type 
of  the  complaints  on  this  score,  I  quote  an  article  published 
in  the  trade  section  of  the  “  Taegliche  Rundschau  on 
Sept  23-  “During  the  last  year  (says  the  Taegliche 
Rundschau’)  the  export  of  German  pottery  abroad  has 
rapidly  declined  ;  not  only  has  America  restricted  its 
orders"  within  small  dimensions,  but  also  m  other  countries 
there  was  a  small  market  for  German  pottery  The  decline 
in  1908  amounted  to  £600,000,  and  now,  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  present  year  there  has  been  a  fur 
falling  off  of  £725,000,  so  that  in  the  last  two  years  we  have 
lost  nearly  £1,300,000  of  our  pottery  trade.  Most  of  all 
suffered  our  export  of  table  crockery  .  -  --  - 


i 


Double  Centners.  £ 

1907  (first  seven  months)  ..  189,358  1,562,200 

1908  -168,243  1,388,000 

1909  138,901  686,750 

These  figures  show  that  prices  also  have  fallen  heavily. 
Apart  from  the  United  States,  the  other  countries  which 
have  imported  less  from  us  are  Great  Britain,  Switzerland, 
Turkey.  Egypt,  and  Canada.  .  .  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  the  decline  began  in  1908.  The  condition  of  the 
public  companies  engaged  in  the  pottery  industry  has 
become  materially  worse,  and  a  large  number  of  companies- 
during  the  past  year  have  registered  more  or  less  serious 
losses.  The  average  dividend  in  1908-1909  is  much  lower 
than  in  1907-8.”  The  average  dividend,  as  given  by  the 
“  Taegliche  Rundschau,”  fell  from  8-67  per  cent,  to  6-43- 
per  cent.  The  conditions  of  employment  in  the  German 
pottery  trade  have  been  very  bad,  and,  if  the  statement 
of  the  "secretary  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Trades  Council,, 
published  recently  in  the  “Westminster  Gazette,”  i» 
correct,  very  much  worse  than  conditions  at  any  recent 
time  in' England.  According  to  this  gentleman  the  Potters*’ 
Union,  with  8,000  to  9,000  members,  bad  at  no  time  more 
than  200  unemployed,  and  at  present  has  about  sixty.. 
According  to  the  official  4  4  Statistisches  Jahrbuch,  the 
German  Union  of  Porcelain  and  Allied  Trades  had  593. 
unemployed  out  of  13,424  members  at  the  close  of  last  yeai 
and  the  Glass  Workers’  Union  had  914  unemployed 
out  of  16,519.  Since  then  conditions  have  improved, 
but  thev  are  far  from  reaching  the  English  ratio  of  60- 
out  of  8,000  to  9,000,  which  is  considerably  less  than  1 
per  cent,  of  unemployment,  whereas  the  last  available 
German  figures  (Sept.  25)  give  3-1  per  cent,  of  glass  workers 
and  2-3  per  cent,  of  employees  in  the  earthenware  industry 
as  out  of  work.  Judged  by  the  decline  of  exports  and  of 
production,  the  fall  in  prices  and  of  dividends,  and  the 
relatively  large  quantity  of  unemployment,  the  German 
pottery  industry  is  in  a  very  less  prosperous  condition  than 
that  ot  England.  _ 


Empire  Notes. 


The  Pottery  Imports  of  Mauritius  w'ere  valued  at  55,8 8& 
rupees  in  1908,  as  compared  with  64,768  rupees  m  1907. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  pottery  and  glassware  to 
the  Victorian  State  Railways  have  been  obtained  by  J. 
and  B.  Sniders  and  J.  Dynon  &  Sons. 

Pottery  in  British  India— A  German  consular  report 
calls  attention  to  the  increasing  demand  for  earthenware- 
and  crockery  ware  in  British  India,  and  regrets  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  so  far  neglected  this  market  Cheap  toilet, 
dinner,  breakfast  and  tea  sets  are  most  in  demand,  and  are 
imported  chiefly  from  Great  Britain. 

British  Trade  with  Australia. — Sir  Robert  Best,  the 
Commonwealth  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs,  recently 
issued  a  memorandum  drawing  attention  to  the  serious, 
decline  in  British  trade  with  the  Commonwealth.  On 
this  a  correspondent  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  asking 
whether  it  was  possible  to  check  this  serious  decline  The 
replv  dated  Dec.  14, was  that  “the  preferential  rates  of 
import  duty  accorded  by  Australia  to  certain  British  goods- 
only  came  into  force  in  the  latter  part  of  1907,  and  that  the 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  British  imports  into  Australia, 
shown  by  Sir  Robert  Best  to  have  been  going  on  between 
1905  and  1907,  was  checked  in  1908.  So  far  as  can  bo 
gathered  from  the  record  of  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  figures  of  Australian  imports  from  this, 
country  fir  the  current  year  1909  will  show  an  improvement 
as  compared  with  those  for  1908. 
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EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  (British  Products)  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1909. 


Quantities. 

Month  ended  11  Months  ended 
Nov.  30.  Nov.  30. 


Value. 


Month  ended 
Nov.  30. 


19 

*99 

19 

19 

19 

19 

1* 

19 

19 

U 


1909.  1908.  1909. 

6,120  79,739  62,248 

3,971  35,292  35,545 

21,851  342,138  326,590 
14,778  237,557  115,290 
286,356  309,508 
77,428 
288,890 
171,752 
83,177 
362,379 
898,520 


33,265 

9,089 

20,423 

16,969 

6,394 

30,140 

101,951 


81,073 

245,757 

143,320 

61,407 

358,392 

885,136 


2,260 

4,968 

7,182 

19,961 


18,622 
.  74,217 

89,524 

171,105 


19,204 

71,743 

69,817 

206,922 


99,396 1,042,653 
126  7,804 

126,049  125,652  1,384,609  .1,196,717 

>  f 


83,640 

759 


980,018 
2,562 


1908. 

£4,670 

5,317 

30,128 

12,402 

17,646 

7,076 

12,760 

15,997 

8,793 

18,607 

52,272 

13,436 

5,456 

5,537 

24,394 

106,209 

1,533 

21,398 


33,738 

9,560 

20,665 

10,316 

13,565 


26,322 

60,554 

19,598 

4,002 

7,081 

26,641 


China  or  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware.  1908.  1909.  1908.  1909.  1908.  1909. 

To  Germany  . cwts.  6,981 

France .  ,,  2,733 

United  States  of  America .  ,,  21,675 

Brazil  .  „  31,136 

Argentine  Republic  .  „  34,527 

British  South  Africa .  „  6,680 

British  East  Indies .  „  22,823 

Australia .  „  14,785 

New  Zealand  .  ,,  7,008 

Canada .  ,,  25,732 

Other  Countries .  ,,  79,323 

Made  up  as  follows  :  - 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ...  „  1,730 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  ,,  6,312 

All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving)  .  „  7,240 

Sanitary  Ware  .  „  17,194 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica)  . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware) 

Glass. 

To  British  South  Africa . value  £ 

,,  Other  Countries . 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Plate  Glass .  cwts 

Flint  Glass  . 

Glass  Bottles  . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts . cwts. 

IMPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian,  .cwts. 

Floor  Tiles  fpj;  Tesselated  Pavement  „ 

All  other  Tilt’s  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving)  . . . .  „ 

Sanitary  W  are  .  . . .  •  •  • 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica) . . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  W are, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware) 

Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

Plate  Glass  . . 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass  „ 

Glass  Bottles . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts.  .  .  .cwts. 


11  Months  ended 

Nov.  30. 


1908. 
£3,500  £56,661 
6,159  64,865 


441,751 

113,534 

181,540 

74,640 

165,579 


20,450  192,334 
9,316  104,435 


247,042 

536,029 

129,892 

65,203 

67,131 

251,186 


1909. 

£41,565 

62,703 

446,721 

86,459 

191,405 

84,933 

151,060 

180,802 

84,312 

256,818 

526,865 

150,242 

65,047 

58,847 

278,925 


128,188  1,327,033  1,273,433 
289  12,618  5,046 

21,819  233.638  196,822 


3)  „ 

10,479 

5,406 

74,694 

77,283 

7,705 

6,527 

91,709 

85,281 

.value  £ 

_ 

. - 

— 

— 

6,955 

8,110 

57,528 

57,252 

— 

— 

— 

— 

115,002 

119,309 

1,193,075 

1,196,805 

cwts. 

16,950 

19,859 

155,552 

168,588 

26,961 

32,003 

254,265 

271,684 

1  11 

5,209 

7,335 

55,227 

66,984 

19,446 

23,389 

174,912 

222,008 

. gross 

72,586 

62,677 

694,345 

707,756 

43,955 

38,170 

464,461 

444,506 

41,152 

48,905 

434,017 

427,230 

31,595 

33,857 

356,965 

315,859 

3,729 

907 

5,444 

.  54,246 
3,988 

72,477 

1,689 

17,296 

295 

25,083 

245,847 

1,422 

334,674 

1,081 

1,36.3 

67 

8,426 

41 

24,299 

534 

33,521 

496 

1,259 

124 

3,193 

149 

16,283 

1,153 

16,501 

818 

21,313 

20 

26,327 

1 

252,132 

199 

236,178 

113,„ 

44,817 

15 

52,717 

6 

513,899 

655 

472,835 

452 

9,376  8,469  88*372  163,883 

e  •*»  .  lu 

2,042  1,346  :  21,251  19,994 

113,716  117,599  1,092,289  1,073,761 

24,139  26,779  300,219  310,207 

64,647  75,672  651,156  664,202 

95,707  133,257  1,310,127 1,363,349 
257  169  5,326  2,896 


2,537  2,130  28,199  32,250 


2,959 

62,363 

30,931 

95,630 

41,164 

604 


2,199 

67,516 


32,580 

620,282 


36,702  376,986 


108,854 

53,473 

366 


964,817 

546,830 

7.914 


29,157 

597,599 

393,734 

976,453 

555,546 

5,311 


EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise)  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


Pbrcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ...cwts. 

2,584 

2,500 

20,730 

44,626 

11,875 

11,528 

99,562 

210,444 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  ,, 

— 

— 

34 

— 

— 

— 

60 

— 

All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing 
and  Street  Paving) .  „ 

_ 

. 

221 

1,437 

_ 

- 

241 

605 

Sanitary  Ware .  „ 

— 

12 

52 

172 

— 

89 

196 

154 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 
Porcelain,  and  Majolica) .  .  ,, 

334 

45  L 

5,528 

5,563 

724 

1,014 

13,569 

12,474 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta  „ 

— 

1 

2 

4 

— 

6 

5 

26 

Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  „ 

1 

128 

1,916 

3,887 

5 

110 

1,919 

1,133 

Other  sorts(including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware)  „ 
Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass  ,, 

55 

41 

375 

724 

160 

106 

752 

1,551 

696 

578 

7,817 

9,816 

329 

412 

4,145 

4,589 

Plate  Glass  .  „ 

248 

341 

1,908 

3,416 

315 

433 

2,151 

4,121 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass  „ 

858 

891 

5,173 

8,960 

2,206 

2,060 

17,214 

24,007 

Glass  Botties . gross 

2,770 

1,802 

47,966 

25,533 

1,299 

908 

24,745 

12,500 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts... cwts. 

138 

218 

4,375 

2,637 

317 

285 

10,453 

3,906 
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EARTHENWARE  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Compiled  from  the 

Returns  of  D. 

In  pits  eft 

Co. 

Shipments 

from 

Corresponding 

Exports 
Jan.  1  to 
Nov.  24. 
Packages. 

Corresponding 

Oct.  27, 1909, 

Period,  1908. 

Period,  1908. 

TO 

to  Nov.  24. 
Packages. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Boston  . 

341 

544 

5,713 

5,231 

New  York . 

503 

601 

5,870 

5,756 

Baltimore  . 

944 

954 

15,882 

15,653 

Philadelphia . 

136 

151 

3,731 

4,148 

New  Orleans . 

136 

110 

2,240 

3,853 

Newport  News... 

39 

1 

1,117 

591 

San  Francisco  ... 

14 

— 

250 

242 

Portland,  Maine 

— 

216 

1,S85 

4,246 

Galveston  . 

122 

49 

1,406 

808 

Portland,  Oregon 

— 

95 

— 

Inland  Points  ... 

85 

156 

'  1,129 

860 

Total  . 

2,320 

2,782 

39,318 

41,388 

Foreign  Notes. 

The  Sprechsaal  Kalendar,  1910,  which  we  have  received 
from  our  contemporary,  “  Sprechsaal,”  of  Coburg,  is  a 
neat  and  well-bound  diary  containing  quite  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  useful  glass  trade  information. 

The  United  States  Glass  Company,  Pittsburgh,  have 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
stock.  It  has  not  declared  a  dividend  since  January,  1908. 
It  is  stated  that  the  earnings  for  the  past  quarter  have 
been  satisfactory,  and  that  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are  encouraging. 

Dissolution  of  a  Belgian  Glass  Syndicate.— At  the  sitting, 
held  in  Charleroi  on  Dec.  1,  the  syndicated  window  glass 
manufacturers  in  the  Charleroi  district  failed  to  come  to  any 
agreement  on  the  renewal  of  the  sales  association  for 
Canada,  China,  and  India,  so  that,  in  place  of  being  pro¬ 
longed  for  three  years  as  contemplated,  the  Syndicate  has 
now  been  dissolved.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  members 
had  been  shipping  large  consignments  privately  to  Canada, 
for  sale  at  prices  below  those  fixed  by  the.  Syndicate. 

German  Glassmakers’  Price  Agreement.— In  the  year 
1906  Mr.  Emil  Jacobi,  president  of  the  Saxon  Union  of 
•Glassmakers’  Guilds,  suggested  to  the  Chemnitz  Glass- 
makers’  Guild  that  it  would  be  well  if  all  the  Guilds  were 
to  combine  and  arrange  for  practical  steps  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  price-cutting.  The  idea  fell  on  fruitful  soil,  and 
unions  on  this  line  were  soon  formed  throughout  Saxonv 
and  Thuringia.  These  have  now  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  Cassel  Tableglass  Syndicate,  and  with  the  German 
Glass  Dealers’  Union  at  Crefeld,  according  to  which  these 
two  Corporations  are  to  enforce  a  rise  of  10  per  cent,  in 
prices  (as  from  October  last)  on  all  persons  in  the  districts 
covered  by  the  Unions,  &c.,  who  have  not  joined  the  Unions. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  a  further  rise  in  price  will  come 
into  force  who  absolutely  refuse  to  join  the  Union.  This 
will  prevent  any  cutting  of  prices,  and  thus  is  expected  to 
advance  the  well-being  of  the  glass  trade  at  large. 

Children  in  French  Glass  Works. — The  Milan  corres¬ 
pondent  pf  a  London  morning  paper  says  that  the  Italian 
Government  is  enforcing  stringent  measures  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  traffic  in  children  under  age  by  the  glass¬ 
working  industry  in  France.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  all  the  Prefects  in  the  kingdom, 
states  that  an  exhaustive  official  inquiry  has  shown  the 
existence  of  an  appalling  sweating  system.  Agents  are 
in  the  habit  of  touring  Italian  country  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  bargaining  with  poor  parents  and  guardians 
for  the  possession  of  their  children  for  a  term  of  years. 
If  successful,  the  children  are  packed  off  to  certain  glass 
factories,  specially  in  Southern  France,  where  they  are 
.subjected  to  a  life  of  heartrending  slavery  and  ill-treatment. 


The  Ministerial  decree  severely  censures  the  Mayors  of 
local  authorities,  but  for  whose  connivance  or  culpable 
negligence,1  it  says,  such  acts  on  the  part  of  the  inhuman 
parents  could  not  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  Andrew  H.  Bryce,  senior  in  the  house  of  Brvce 
Brothers,  glass  manufacturers,  Pittsburgh,  U.S.A.,  died 
at  the  end  of  November,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  nephew, 
Marion  G.  Bryce,  at  Oaklands.  The  deceased  was  68 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  connected  with  the  glass  trade 
all  his  life.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  War  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Three  brothers  survive  him  : 
one  is  with  Bryce  Brothers  at  Mount  Pleasant,  one  superin¬ 
tends  the  Glassport  Works  of  the  United  States  Glass 
Co.,  and  another,  the  youngest,  is  also  associated  with 
that  company.  The  Bryces  are  amongst  the  best  known 
flint  glass  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Andrew  H.  Bryce  was  one  of  the  most  respected  men 
in  the  trade.  His  sound  business  judgment  was  admitted 
by  all,  and  he  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  w  ho  appre¬ 
ciated  his  business  ability  and  personal  wrorth.  The  death 
of  his  son  Kenneth  B.  Bryce  under  the  tragic  circumstances 
narrated  in  our  November  issue  was  a  severe  shock  to  him, 
and  no  doubt  hastened  his  end.  The  late  Mr.  Andrew-  H. 
Bryce  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  business  and  social  life  of 
Pittsburgh. 

U.S.  Glass  Works  Census. — The  Census  Bureau  at 
Washington  has  completed  the  schedule  of  inquiry  formu¬ 
lated  for  the  thirteenth  census  covering  glass  works.  This 
schedule,  which  will  be  presented  to  glass  manufacturers  by 
special  agents  soon  after  Jan.  1  next  is  as  follows  : — Name 
of  establishment,  name  of  owner,  location  of  factory  (State, 
county,  post-  office,  street  and  No.).  1.  Materials  used. — 

Give  the  quantity  and  cost  of  materials  used  during  the 
year  ;  the  total  cost  of  all  materials,  including  fuel,  miscel¬ 
laneous  supplies,  mill  supplies,  &c.,  should  appear  in  the 
general  schedule  only.  Glass  sand,  soda  ash  (carbonate 
of  soda),  salt  cake  (sulphate'of  soda),  nitrate  of  soda, 
limestone,  in  tons  ;  lime,  in  bushels  ;  arsenic,  in  lbs. ;  carbon, 
in  tons  ;  manganese,  litharge  and  red  lead,  potash  and 
pearl  ash,  in  lbs.  ;  grinding  sand,  in  tons  ;  rouge,  in  lbs. 
2.  Products. — Give  the  selling  value  or  price  at  the  works, 
and  account  for  all  products  manufactured  during  the 
year,  including  bye-products.  Separately  report  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  value  of  the  products.  The  total  value  of  products 
in  this  schedule  must  agree  with  the  total  in  the  general 
schedule.  Building  glass  :  Window  glass,  in  50  ft.  boxes  ; 
obscured  glass,  in  100  ft.  boxes  ;  plate  glass  (total  cast), 
rough  (made  to  be  sold  as  such),  polished  plate  made, 
cathedral  glass,  skylight  glass,  in  square  feet  ;  all  other 
building  glass,  pressed  and  blown  glass,  bottles,  jars,  &c., 
all  other  products.  Total.  3.  Kind  and  quantity  of 
pressed  and  blown  glass,  and  bottles  and  jars  manufactured 
during  the  jear  : — Pressed  and  blown  glass  :  Tableware, 
in  100  pieces  ;  jellies,  tumblers  and  goblets,  lamps,  chim¬ 
neys,  lantern  globes,  globes  and  other  electrical  goods  (of 
this  group),  shades,  globes  and  other  gas  goods  (of  this 
group),  blown  tumblers,  stem  ware  and  bar  goods,  opal 
ware,  cut  ware,  in  dozens  ;  bottles  and  jars  :  prescriptions 
(vials  and  druggists’  w-are),  beers,  sodas  and  minerals, 
liquors  and  flasks,  milk  jars,  fruit  jars,  battery  jars  and 
other  electrical  goods  (of  this  group),  patent  and  proprie¬ 
tary,  packers’  and  preservers’,  in  gross  ;  demijohns  and 
carboys,  in  dozen  ;  all  other  bottles  and  jars.  4.  Equip¬ 
ment  and  characteristics  of  w-orks  : — Furnaces,  number, 
kind  of  fuel  used,  and  total  capacity  (pots)  ;  furnaces, 
idle  during  the  entire  year,  pots  ;  continuous  tanks 
operated,  rings  ;  continuous  tanks,  idle  during  the  entire 
\ear,  rings  ;  intermittent  or  day  tanks,  operated,  tons  ; 
intermittent  or  day  tanks,  idle  during  the  entire  year,  tons. 
Concluding  remarks. 
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Trade  Reports. 

The  Proprietors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  POTTERIES. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

IN  entering  upon  another  year,  we  are  happy  to  say  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  Anno  Domini  1910,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  trade  in  the  Potteries  is,  at  any  rate,  much  more 
satisfactory  than  was  the  case  this  time  last  year.  That 
doss  not  prove,  however,  that  things  are  all  they  might 
be.  The  home  trade  is  far  from  being  brisk,  and  the 
Christmas  trade  has  been  less  productive  than  had  been  hoped, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  caused  by  the  long  period  of 
depression  from  which  we  are  just  emerging.  But  the  American 
trade,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  ‘ 1  bucking  up  ’  ’  tremendously, 
and  gives  promise  of  still  further  expansion  in  the  near  future. 
The  general  experience  of  manufacturers  in  the  home  market 
this  Christmas  has  been  that  the  demand  for  exceedingly  cheap 
goods  increases,  though  several  of  the  leading  houses  report  that 
their  turnover,  on  the  wrhole,  has  not  been  bad.  It  is  not  anticipated 
however,  that  business  will  pick  up  in  real  earnest  until  the  general 
election  is  over,  and  the  financial  uncertainty  existing  at  the  present 
moment  has  been  set  at  rest.  Once  that  desirable  consummation 
has  been  achieved,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  speedy  revival 
of  trade  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  perhaps  convenient,  at 
this  juncture,  to  take  a  glance  backward  over  the  year  just  closed, 
and  to  consider  in  what  way  it  has  left  its  mark  on  the  potting 
trade  of  North  Staffs.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  has  not  been 
a  good  year  ;  workpeople  have  suffered  in  wages  and  employment, 
and  the  manufacturer  who  has  been  able  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
and  who  finds  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  a  small  balance 
on  the  right  side,  may  consider  himself  fortunate.  Some  firms 
of  old  standing  and  high  reputation  have  had  to  face  losses  on  the 
year’s  working — losses,  too,  which  younger  firms  of  less  solid  financial 
substance  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  wreather.  Profits  have 
diminished  and  stocks  accumulated,  and  this  state  of  affairs  applies 
with  equal  force  to  almost  every  branch  of  the  trade,  whether 
general,  earthenware,  china,  sanitary,  bricks  and  tiles,  or  electrical 
fittings. 


Right  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  trade  has  languished. 
January  found  a  state  bordering  on  stagnation  prevailing  in  home 
and  foreign  markets,  and  the  hopes  confidently  expressed  of  an 
improvement  in  the  American  market  wrere  not  realised,  stocks  in 
the  United  States  being  so  heavy,  after  an  unsatisfactory  Christmas 
trade,  that  the  placing  of  fresh  orders  was  greatly  delayed.  At 
home,  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  which  prevailed  was 
made  apparent  by  the  keen  distress  among  workpeople.  During 
February  and  March  there  were  hundreds  of  men  willing  enough 
to  work,  but  unable  to  get  any  to  do.  Soup  kitchens  were  opened 
in  many  parts  of  the  district,  concerts  were  arranged  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wives  and  families  of  the  sufferers,  and  it  was  officially  stated 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  Potters’  Union  distributed 
a  sum  of  over  £6,000  among  its  members,  the  great  bulk  of  which 
went  in  unemployment  and  no-situation  pay.  At  the  end  of 
January  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  showed  that  our  foreign  trade 
in  china  and  earthenware  had  fallen  off  by  no  less  than  £51,925  as 
compared  with  January  of  1908,  and  by  the  end  of  the  quarter  this 
figure  had  been  increased  £126,557,  the  decline  in  the  American 
market  alone  amounting  to  £64,107  of  that  total.  So  bad  were 
things  about  the  end  of  March  that  a  well-known  Longton  china 
manufacturer  declared,  in  a  public  speech,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  china  factory  in  that  town  working  full  time,  wdiile  another 
prominent  manufacturer  said  that  business  was  as  bad  as  he  had 
ever  known  it  in  an  experience  of  fifty  years.  Our  exports  of 
ware  to  every  single  important  foreign  market  showed  a  decline 
and  trade  at  home  was  stationary.  It  was  not  until  June  that 
the  tide  began  to  turn,  and  when  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
for  the  completed  half-year  came  to  be  published,  nobody  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  exports  of  British  ware  for  the  period 
named  had  dwindled  by  as  much  as  £162,146.  Since  then, 
business  has  undeniably  been  better.  After  the  “Wakes” 
holidays  a  more  confident  feeling  was  entertained.  The  American 
Tariff,  which  it  was  at  one  time  feared  -would  have  been  raised, 
thus  inflicting  a  grievous  blow  on  our  trade  in  the  States,  was 
settled  rather  to  the  advantage  of  the  Staffordshire  potter  than 
otherwise,  and  the  Colonial  markets  also  commenced  to  move  along 
a  little  more  briskly,  while  at  home  trade  was  certainly  on  the  up 
grade. 

When  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  completed  half-year 
came  to  be  issued,  it  was  found  that  the  total  value  of  the  ware 


sent  abroad  during  the  six  months  was  £1,063, 131,  as  compared  witli 
£1,225,278  in  the  first  half  of  1908,  a  reduction  of  £162,147.  In  the 
early  autumn  there  was  a  relapse  in  the  general  earthenware  branch,, 
but  at  the  Longton  end,  business  picked  up  in  a  very  gratifying 
manner,  and  quite  a  number  of  factories  which  had  been  on  short 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  went  on  full  time  in  September. 
The  export  trade  showed  growing  strength  during  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year,  but  it  was  too  late  then  to  overtake  the  big^ 
deficiency  created  in  the  Spring.  At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter, 
the  official  figures  showed  that  the  exports  of  ware  had  amounted 
in  value  to  £1,668,266,  as  against  £1,794,421  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  previous  year,  and  £1,952,830  two  years  ago.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that,  up  to  this  time,  the  decline  in  the  foreign  trade  had 
represented  a  loss  in  wages  to  working  potters  of  not  less  than 
£50,000 — a  substantial  sum,  which  must  have  meant  a  serious 
diminution  in  the  takings  of  the  shopkeepers  of  the  district  as  well.. 
The  Christmas  trade,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  was  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  ;  it  went  in  fits  and  starts  ;  there  was  no  ‘  ‘  snap  ’  ’  about  it,, 
no  vigour,  no  strong,  steady  inflow  of  orders.  It  was  apparent  that 
retailers  were  still  saddled  with  heavier  stocks  than  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  carry  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  consequently  there  was 
a  slackening  in  fresh  orders.  At  Longton  and  Fenton,  however, 
trade  was  much  better  than  in  the  more  northerly  towns,  and  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  the  splendid  spurt  in  the  American  trade, 
late  in  the  season,  went  far  to  counterbalance  the  slackness  in  trade 
at  home.  The  time  cannot  be  long  deferred  now,  when  we  shall 
have  at  ovir  disposal  more  satisfactory  data  concerning  the  home 
trade  than  hitherto,  and,  in  future  years,  it  may  be  possible  to  gauge- 
the  state  of  the  home  trade  much  more  accurately  than  one  has  beem 
able  to  do  in  the  past. 

The  “  Census  of  Production  ”  forms  relating  to  trade  in  the 
Potteries  were  sent  round  to  manufacturers  here  well  over  a  twelve- 
month  ago,  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  an  analysis  of  the 
figures  collected,  should  be  published  very  shortly.  The  returns, 
when  issued,  will  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  future 
years,  and,  instead  of  being  in  the  dark,  as  at  present,  we  shall  them 
have  definite  and  trustworthy  particulars  to  work  upon.  As  to  the 
export  trade,  we  find  that,  during  the  eleven  months  ended  Novem¬ 
ber,  we  had  exported  British  made  china  and  earthenware  to  the 
value  of  £2,113,643  against  £2,178,410  in  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1908,  and  £2,443,787  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1907 — a  decline 
of  £64,767,  and  £330,144  on  the  two  years  respectively.  During 
the  year  just  ended,  there  have  been  increases  to  date,  in  the  value 
of  the  ware  sent  to  South  Africa  (£10,000  more  than  last  year),  the 
Argentine  (nearly  £10,000),  Canada  (nearly  £10,000),  and  the 
United  States  (about  £5,000).  The  exports  of  ware  to  all  the  other- 
countries  set  out  in  the  returns  have  declined,  those  to  Brazil  having; 
diminished,  as  compared  with  last  year,  by  £27,000,  to  New  Zealand 
by  £16,000,  the  East  Indies  by  £14,000,  and  to  Australia  by  £12,000. 
During  the  month  of  November  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
of  British  made  ware  amounted  to  £214,145,  as  against  £185, 668- 
last  year,  and  £234,700  the  previous  year.  The  imports  of  foreign 
ware  for  the  eleven  months  ended  November  were  £887,768,  against 
£840,038  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1908,  and  £909,871  in  1907. 
The  total  of  £887,768  includes  £472,835  returned  as  earthenware^ 
including  semi-porcelain  and  majolica,  and  £334,674  returned  as 
porcelain,  china,  and  parian.  The  re-exports  of  foreign  ware 
during  the  eleven  months  have  totalled  £226,387,  a  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  as  compared  with  last  year,  when,  during  the  corresponding 
period,  the  re-exports  were  only  £116,304.  The  re-exports  of 
“  chinaware,  porcelain,  and  parian”  account  for  this  increase,, 
the  figures  for  this  class  of  pottery  being  £210,444  this  year,  and  only 
£99,562  last  year.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  striking 
increase  is  apparently  that  a  great  amount  of  foreign  china  is  now 
being  imported,  and  at  once  re-exported.  How  this  comes  about  is  a 
matter  which  might  usefully  engage  the  attention  of  manufacturers, 
and  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  so  industriously  debating  the 
question  of  Tariff  Reform  in  the  Potteries.  Deducting  the  value  of 
the  re-exports  from  the  imports,  the  foreign  ware  actually  placed  on 
the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  eleven  months 
amounted  in  value  to  £661,381  net.  Our  export  trade  in  pottery 
is  thus  about  3J  times  as  large  as  our  import  trade— not  at  all  a 
bad  record  when  we  remember  the  severity  of  competition,  and  the 
high  tariff  walls  that  have  to  be  climbed  before  our  ware  can  make 
its  appearance  in  the  market  of  the  foreigner  at  all. 

No  record  of  the  year  1909  in  the  Potteries  would  be  complete- 
which  did  not  refer  to  the  heavy  toll  which  death  has  exacted  from 
the  ranks  of  the  manufacturers.  We  are  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of 
several  gentlemen  who  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  public 
I  and  commercial  life  of  the  district.  Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  who 
|  died  in  May,  was  one  of  our  greatest  “captains  of  industry.” 
One  of  the  firm  of  Johnson  Brothers,  the  largest  manufacturing 
potters  in  the  country,  he  was,  in  no  small  degree,  responsible  for 
the  great  success  which  had  attended  the  operations  of  the  gigantic 
undertaking  with  which  his  name  was  associated.  Not  long  before 
I  his  death  he  had  purchased  for  some  of  his  sons  the  well  known. 


-v anuary  1,  1910. 
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Tunstall  business  of  Alfred  Meakin,  Ltd.,  which  had  just  previously 
Iboen  robbed  of  its  head  by  the  lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Meakin. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Harrison,  J.P.,  of  Hanley,  who  died  in  September,  was 
inot  only  a  great  manufacturer,  but  a  great  politician,  a  great 
educationist,  and  an  able  and  experienced  public  administrator. 
His  great  colour  works  at  Hanley  were  a  monument  to  his  industry, 
and  his  commercial  ability.  As  the  virtual  founder  of  the  Hanley 
Municipal  Secondary  School,  he  has  left  an  ineffaceable  mark  upon 
the  educational  history  of  the  Potteries  towns,  and,  as  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party  in  the  town,  he  set  before  his  colleagues  a  high 
'example  of  devotion  to  duty,  of  fearlessness  in  action,  and  of 
lofty  aspiration.  The  death  of  Alderman  Aaron  Edwards,  Mayor 
•  of  Longton,  in  July,  deprived  the  trade  of  its  most  picturesque 
figure.  Aid.  Edwards  was  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  with  a 
•courtliness  and  chivalry  not  often  found  in  commercial  life  nowa- 
•days.  He  was  a  manufacturer  of  the  old  school,  devoted  to  the 
•interests  of  his  trade  and  town,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Mayor  of  the  Borough  of  Longton, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  another  member  of  the 
trade  in  the  person  of  Aid.  A.  B.  Jones.  Others  who  have  passed  into 
the  “great  beyond  ”  during  the  year  include,  Mr.  John  Arrow- 
smith,  of  the  firm  of  Thos.  Arrowsmith  &  Sons,  of  Burslem  ;  Mr. 
•John  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  Eastwood  Pottery  of  Taylor- 
Tunnicliff  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Mr.  S.  Seabridge  Wilson,  one  of  Doultons’ 
finest  artists  ;  Mr.  Charles  Toft,  once  a  famous  pottery  designer  ; 
Mr.  F.  Brandon,  for  many  years  a  popular  rgpresentative  of  Brown, 
Westhead,  Moore  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  now  Cauldon,  Ltd.,  ;  Mrs.  Emily 
Stevens,  proprietress  of  the  Anchor  China  Works,  Longton  ;  Mr. 
James  Pointing,  representative  of  Burgess  &  Leigh,  Burslem,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Hammersley,  head  of  the  firm  of  Hammersley  &  Co., 
china  manufacturers,  of  Longton. 

The  proceedings  at  the  recent  Leadless  Glaze  Exhibition  in 
London  still  furnish  a  topic  of  discussion  here.  The  Exhibition,  I 
am  told,  was  by  no  means  a  bad  one  ;  it  was  interesting  and  well 
arranged,  and  its  object  is  an  excellent  one.  If  the  public  can  be 
•educated  to  demand  leadless  glazed  ware,  and  are  content  to  take 
fthe  ware  as  it  is,  subject  to  its  various  blemishes,  and  are  also  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  the  price,  well  and  good.  Let  the  demand  be  created 
and  the  supply  will  follow.  If  the  Exhibition  authorities  can  also 
Iielp  to  provide  us  with  a  satisfactory  leadless  glaze,  equal  in  all 
essentials  to  the  leaded  glazes  now  in  general  use,  all  the  better. 
So  long  as  the  authorities  of  the  Leadless  Exhibition  travel  on  thoso 
lines,  nobody  will  object,  but  some  of  the  speeches  made  at  the 
Exhibition  went  much  too  far  to  be  fair.  Further  than  that,  they 
showed  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  manufacture, 
and  of  the  actual  effects  of  plumbism  in  the  Potteries.  The  truth  is, 
•of  course,  that  the  Potteries  holds  its  own  with  any  other  industrial 
•centre  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  peopled  by  cripples,  and  half 
•civilised  outcasts,  but  by  decent,  intelligent,  clean-living,  skilful, 
and  warm-hearted  men  and  women,  who  know  probably  more  about 
art,  literature,  and  music  than  the  populations  of  other  industrial 
centres,  for  the  simple  Teason  that  their  beautiful  industry  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  high  talent.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  a  number 
of  the  leading  clergymen  in  the  Potteries,  including  the  Archdeacon 
and  the  Rector  of  Stoke,  the  Rectors  of  Hanley  and  Longton,  and 
•the  Rural  Dean  of  Hanley,  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  issue  a 
protest  in  a  letter  to  the  Pottery  Gazette  against  the  ‘  ‘  misleading 
and  exaggerated  language  used  at  the  Exhibition.  The  letter 
•gains  in  force  because  of  the  exceptional  opportunities  the  signatories 
have  had  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  technicalities 
and  difficulties  of  the  trade.  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Stuart,  rector  of 
Stoke,  for  instance,  has  not  only  been  acquainted  with  the  Potteries 
nearly  all  his  working  life,  but  on  numerous  occasions  the  masters 
and  men  have  shown  their  confidence  in  him  by  calling  him  in  as 
-umpire  to  settle  momentous  trade  disputes.  He  consequently  has 
exceptional  inside  knowledge  of  both  the  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  departments  of  the  business.  So  long  as  foreign  and 
Continental  potters  are  allowed  to  use  lead,  our  potters  must  do 
the  same,  or  be  left  behind.  The  Archdeacon  questions  whether 
much  of  the  ware  sold  as  leadless  is  really  so,  mentioning  one  case 
in  which  a  firm  of  dealers  wrote  to  a  manufacturer  in  the  Potteries, 
who  they  “  knew  ”  did  not  make  leadless  glaze — and  asked  him  to 
stamp  certain  goods  as  leadless  !  I  am  myself  familiar  with  such  a 
case.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  same  case  as  that  mentioned 
by  the  Archdeacon,  but  the  manufacturer  who  had  received  the 
request  was  my  informant,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  fact  that  such  overtures  were  made.  Much  of  the  ware  sold  as 
leadless  has  to  be  fired  in  saggars  dripping  with  lead,  or  fired  in  an 
oven  containing  other  heavily  leaded  goods.  Much  of  it,  again, 
is  smothered  in  brilliant  colours  which  are  absolutely  saturated  with 
lead,  and  to  call  the  ware  made  under  these  conditions  ‘  ‘  leadless  ’  ’  is 
as  misleading  as  a  statement  could  possibly  be.  I  was  talking  over 
the  general  question  of  further  legislation  in  the  matter  of  the  use 
of  lead  with  a  leading  manufacturer  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  assured 
me  m  the  most  definite  manner  that  if  it  should  ever  be  proposed  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  lead,  under  present  conditions,  he  should  have  to 
.close  his  works,  and  go  to  America.  It  is  quits  apparent  from  the 


feeling  among  manufacturers  here  that  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  will  bs  shouldering  a  tremendous  responsibility  if  it  should 
seek  to  impose  any  further  restriction  on  the  use  of  lead.  I  observe 
that,  at  the  annual  lunch  of  the  N.  Staffs.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Cecil  Wedgwood  made  a  dignified  protest 
against  the  part  Sir  Ernest  Hatch,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
took  in  the  Leadless  Glaze  Exhibition.  Mr.  Wedgwood  said  that 
Sir  Ernest  Hatch  had  “  flagrantly  forgotten  his  judicial  position,” 
and  it  was  quite  clear  from  the  “hear  hear  ”  which  met  the  remark 
that  this  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  company. 

The  speeches  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon  were  not  so 
“  tradey  ”  as  usual  this  year.  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  K.C.,  formerly 
Premier  of  British  Columbia,  was  the  principal  guest,  and  his 
speech  dealt  mainly  with  the  possibilities  of  Canada  as  a  market 
for  English  goods.  Mr.  W.  D.  Phillipps,the  general  manager  of  the 
North  Staffs.  Railway,  had  the  task  allotted  to  him  of  proposing 
the  staple  trades  of  the  district,  and  he  spoke  in  a  very  pessimistic 
tone,  more  pessimistic,  I  think,  than  the  real  facts  warranted.  Mr. 
Cecil  Wedgwood  chaffed  him  pleasantly  in  his  response,  pointing 
out  that  we  still  had  a  very  large  share  of  the  pottery  trade  in 
Canada,  a  circumstance  which  he  ascribed  to  our  having  catered 
carefully  for  the  Canadian  trade.  Mr.  Wedgwood  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  weak  spots  in  our  trade  armour  at  the  present  moment.  We 
had  improved  our  position  enormously  in  certain  directions,  and  he 
supposed  our  palette  of  colours,  our  glazes,  our  “  bodies,”  were 
better  now  than  ever  they  were,  but  he  did  not  think  that  we 
“  potted  ”  as  well  as  the  potters  of  150  years  ago.  If  they  wanted 
to  pick  up  a  piece  of  well-potted,  light,  well-fashioned  ware  they 
went  to  the  potters  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  chose  the  ware 
such  as  was  made  by  his  ancestor,  Turner,  Minton,  or  Spode,  and 
they  picked  up  there  pieces  of  ware  as  models  for  to-day.  When  he 
wanted  a  piece  as  a  model  he  selected  a  piece  from  his  own  museum 
made  120  years  ago.  We  must  see  to  it,  said  Mr.  Wedgwood,  that 
we  kept  up  our  reputation  for  potting,  and  one  of  the  ways  to  do 
that  was  to  try  to  revive  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship.  He 
believed  that  the  abolition  of  apprenticeship  had  done  enormous 
harm,  both  to  the  masters  and  to  the  men.  It  had  done  harm  to  the 
men  because  they  left  before  their  apprenticeship  had  been  finished, 
and  they  were  working  at  lOd.  in  the  shilling  instead  of  the  full 
journeyman’s  wages.  They  were  poor  potters,  and  probably  not 
worth  lOd.  in  the  shilling.  Mr.  Wedgwood,  in  concluding,  said  they 
were  faced  with  another  danger,  that  which  might  arise  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Lead,  and  he  declared 
there  was  no  doubt  that,  before  long,  they  would  have  to  sharpen 
their  sword  to  defend  themselves  and  their  trade  from  the  attack 
which  would  be  made  on  it  from  that  side. 


A  serious  outbreak  of  fire  occurred  on  the  morning  of  Boxing  Day 
at  Mr.  Thos.  Poole’s  Cobden  China  Works,  Longton.  The  premises 
involved  included  a  large  glost  warehouse,  a  saggar-house,  and  a 
large  papering  warehouse.  These  buildings  were  practically  gutted, 
but  the  main  business  premises  were  saved.  A  large  quantity  of 
ware,  saggars,  &c.,  was  destroyed,  and  a  Climax  and  a  fritt  kiln  were 
damaged.  The  total  damage  amounts  to  from  £1,500  to  £2,000 
and  is  covered  by  insurance. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Walmsley,  for  some  years  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Factories  in  the  Potteries,  has  been  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  inspector  for  the  Midlands, in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Red¬ 
grave,  whose  death  was  announced  in  our  last  issue.  It  is  not  long 
since  Mr.  Walmsley  left  the  Potteries  to  take  a  more  important  charge 
at  Leeds,  and  his  further  promotion  is  a  testimony  to  the  appreciation 
his  work  is  meeting  with  at  headquarters.  Mr.  Walmsley  possesses 
in  a  conspicuous  degree  the  gift  of  tact.  While  in  the  Potteries  he 
sought  rather  to  work  with  the  manufacturers,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  Factory  Acts  were  administered  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the 
letter,  than  to  earn  notoriety  by  entering  upon  harsh  prosecutions, 
as  some  of  the  lady  inspectors  have  done.  If  irregularity  did  occur, 
Mr.  Walmsley  was  fearless  and  resolute  in  prosecuting,  but  the 
manufacturers  and  workpeople  alike  felt  that  they  had  a  friend  in 
him,  who  was  doing  his  utmost  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labour 
in  the  factories  without  any  unnecessary  causing  of  bad  blood  and 
ill-feeling.  He  was  in  North  Staffs,  during  the  big  lead-poisoning 
controversy,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  at  the  various 
Home  Office  inquiries  before  Lord  James.  In  his  new  post  he  will 
have  the  general  supervision  of  the  Potteries  district,  and  his  old 
friends  here  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  him  again 
when  his  duties  bring  him  back  to  the  Potteries. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  borough  of  Burslem  have 
arranged  for  a  series  of  four  lectures  in  connection  with  the  Wedg¬ 
wood  Institute  Science  and  Technical  School,  to  be  given  on  the 
“  Advantages  of  Electricity  for  Power  Purposes.”  These  lectures 
should  be  interesting  to  manufacturers, managers  of  works, and  others 
concerned  in  the  application  of  electrical  power.  The  lecture  on 
Friday,  Dec.  10,  was  confined  to  “  Reasons  for  and  Advantages  of 
Adopting  Electric  Motors.  ”  That  on  Dec.  17  was  on  “  The  Electric 
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Motor  and  Accessories.”  The  next  lecture  will  be  on  Friday, 
Jan.  19,  and  the  subject  will  be  ‘  ‘  The  Application  of  Electric  Power,  ’  ’ 
and  the  series  will  conclude  on  Friday,  Jan.  28,  with  a  lecture  on  ‘  ‘The 
Provision  of  Cheap  Electrical  Energy.  ’  ’  The  lecturer  is  Ashton 
Bremner,  Esq.,  M.I.E.E.,  and  there  is  no  charge  for  admission. 


Mr.  Thos.  Rathbone,  manufacturer,  of  Tunstall,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  North  Staffs  branch  of  the  United  Kingdom  Com¬ 
mercial  Travellers’  Association  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  branch 
at  their  annual  meeting  the  other  day  decided  that  subscriptions  due 
on  Jan.  1  must  be  paid  by  June  30, otherwise  the  privileges  of  member¬ 
ship  will  lapse.  A  committee  also  has  under  consideration  a  new 
rule  which,  if  passed,  will  provide  that  all  future  members  enrolled 
must  b9  insured  in  some  society  for  sickness  and  in  some  recog¬ 
nised  life  office  in  case  of  death.  The  annual  dinner  in  connection 
with  the  branch  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Hanley,  on  Dec.  10,  when  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  of  Burslem  (president  of  the 
branch)  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Newton,  C.C.,  proposed  the 
principal  toast,  that  of  the  ‘  ‘United  Kingdom  Commercial  Travellers’ 
Association  and  the  North  Staffordshire  Branch.”  In  doing  so  he 
spoke  of  the  early  days  of  the  Association,  and  referred  to  its  work 
in  securing  greater  railway  facilities  and  privileges  for  commercial 
travellers  and  the  traders  of  the  country.  Mr.  Keeling  responded, 
and  several  other  toasts  were  duly  honoured. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Rittner  gave  an  address  at  Hanley  on  Dec.  19,  in  which 
he  said  people  in  Eastern  countries  (where  he  had  travelled  in  search 
of  health)  were  taught  what  were,  he  thought,  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  elements  in  education — the  art  of  thinking  and  the  art  of 
appreciation,  and  those  two  elements  enabled  them  to  go  through 
life  often  happier  and  more  contentedly  than  we  did  in  our  own 
country.  In  Staffordshire  the  people  had  one  thing  in  common 
with  Eastern  nations  in  that  they  were  as  a  class  essentially  artistic, 
but, too  often, their  artistic  temperament  remained  dormant  because 
it  received  little  encouragement  in  childhood.  It  became  stifled 
because  it  was  not  given  sufficient  scope,  and  because  they  were  not 
taught  to  think  and  appreciate  things.  It  died  a  premature  death 
because  it  was  not  given  harmonious  surroundings.  In  Japan  he 
hardly  saw  a  discontented  face,  and  he  attributed  that  to  the  fact 
that  their  love  of  art,  inborn  as  it  was  in  each  of  them,  fostered  as  it 
was  bytheir  picturesque  surroundings. gave  themsomething  to  think 
about  when  they  were  out  of  luck  or  had  suffered  some  great  bereave¬ 
ment.  As  a  nation,  we  were  inartistic  because  we  had  never  been 
taught  the  rudiments  of  art.  What  we  lacked  as  a  nation  was  the 
capacity  to  find  art  in  our  daily  life.  For  instance,  a  Japanese  would 
walk  miles  or  climb  a  mountain  to  watch  a  sunset  from  a  particular 
spot.  He  wondered  how  many  of  his  audience  had  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  out  of  their  houses  to  see  a  sunset  in  Hanley.  Yet  he 
could  assure  them  he  had  seen  from  Hartshill  some  of  the  finest 
sunsets  it  was  possible  to  see  anywhere.  How  many  of  them  had 
ever  realised  the  artistic  effect  of  the  Shelton  Iron  and  Steel  Works 
at  night,  when  the  whole  sky  was  lit  up  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 
molten  metal  ?  How  many  men  in  this  country — how  many  potters 
or  paintresses  in  that  district — admired  their  handiwork  when  it 
was  completed  ?  They  worked  mechanically  without,  in  most 
instances,  the  smallest  thought  as  to  whether  the  result  was  artistic 
or  inartistic.  They  themselves  were  not  to  blame.  The  blame 
attached  to  the  system.  He  was  certain  their  homes  could  be  made 
happier,  their  lives  made  brighter,  and  their  surroundings  more 
enjoyable,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  look  upon  Nature  as  something 
real,  something  beautiful,  and  something  in  which  all  could  find 
recreation  and  pleasure  for  body  and  mind. 


On  Dec.  13  the  employees  of  Barker  Bros.,  Meir  Works,  Longton, 
were  entertained  to  dinner  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Eli  Barker,  who  is 
retiring  from  active  association  with  the  firm.  Mr.  Eli  Barker  was 
presented  with  an  illuminated  address  and  a  diamond  ring,  and  his 
health  was  cordially  honoured.  Other  toasts  were  drunk,  and  an 

excellent  meal  and  musical  programme  were  much  enjoyed. - Mr. 

W.  R.  Blair,  china  manufacturer,  Longton,  was  recently  entertained 
at  dinner  by  the  directors  of  the  Longton  Mutual  Permanent  Benefit 
Building  Society.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  a  pair  of  hand¬ 
some  silver  candlesticks  was  presented  to  Mr.  Blair,  together  with 
an  illuminated  address,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  secretary  for 
thirty-two  years. 


It  seems  odd,  in  the  depths  of  winter,  to  be  discussing  the  summer 
holidays,  but  that  is  what  we  have  been  doing  with  much  seriousness 
during  the  last  few  days.  Some  far-seeing  person,  with  the  gift  of 
looking  a  long  way  ahead,  has  discovered  that  the  Stoke  ‘  ‘  wakes  ’  ’ 
week  this  year  will  not  synchronise  with  Bank  Holiday  week  as  it 
usually  does,  but  will  fall  a  week  later,  as  happens  once  every  seven  or 
eight  years.  Thus  a  rather  awkward  situation  arises  for  the 
hundreds  of  potting  trade  operatives  who  are  in  the  habit  of  spending 
their  holidays  under  canvas  with  the  Territorials.  The  county 
battalions  of  the  “  Terriers  ”  will  be  having  their  annual  encamp¬ 
ment  at  Redcar  during  Bank  Holiday  week,  and  the  Potteries 
battalion  cannot  join  them  unless  some  arrangement  is  come  to 


so  as  to-  obviate  the  difficulty.  A  movement  has  therefore  been 
set  on  foot  by  the  North  Staffs  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  various  manufacturers  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Territorial  scheme,  and  several  of  the  local  authorities,  to  get  the 
Stoke  wakes  week  held  a  week  earlier,  so  that  it  will  then  synchronise 
with  Bank  Holiday  week.  Public  opinion  will  no  doubt  support 
some  such  arrangement  being  made. 


THE  SOUTH  DEVON  CLAY  TRADE. 

(BY  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

INETEEN  hundred  and  nine  was  a  ver^  good 
year  in  the  South  Devon  clay  trade.  Not 
that  every  firm  has  had  a  busy  time,  for,  with 
so  few  merchants  dealing  with  the  same  cus- 
tomers  who  share  out  their  orders  first  to  one 
and  then  to  another  company,  taking  each  in  turn,  it  is 
evident  that  sometimes  it  happens  that  all  the  orders 
flow  one  way,  so  making  things  in  another  direction  rather 
slack.  The  foreign  trade  has  been  good,  and  business 
generally  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  better  than  the 
first  quarter.  June  as  usual  was  one  of  the  best  months. 
At  one  time  Midsummer  and  Christmas  were  considered 
the  two  busiest  seasons  of  the  year,  the  former  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  freights  being  then  at  their  lowest,  it  being 
customary  to  fix  at  the  lowest  rate  rather  than  risk  a  rise 
by  waiting,  and  the  latter  because  so  many  of  the  old 
sea  captains  and  their  crews  hailed  from  Teignmouth. 
These  made  it  a  rule  to  spend  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
Day  at  home.  Arriving  a  few  days  before  Dec.  25,  it 
would  be  nearly  the  end  of  January,  and  then  only  after 
repeated  and  urgent  letters  from  angry  potters  and  mer¬ 
chants,  that  the  captain  and  crew,  having  drunk  enough 
to  float  their  craft,  reluctantly  weighed  anchor,  and  the 
last  of  the  rakish-looking  little  schooners  with  a  disre¬ 
putable  faded  bundle  of  holly  at  her  masthead,  lurched 
unsteadily  over  the  bar.  Now,  however,  the  skippers’ 
home  is  across  the  water — France,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  any  country  but  England  ;  and 
the  skipper  prefers  carrying  his  clay  to  any  place  but  to  the 
Mersey,  and  hopes  to  spend  New  Year’s  Day  anywhere 
but  in  Devonshire. 

Last  month  was  something  like  the  good  old  times, 
with  good  old-fashioned  frost  playing  havoc  with  the  ball 
clay,  and  most  of  the  firms  were  very  busy.  Heavy 
shipments  were  recorded,  some  day’s  totals  amounting  to 
1 ,800  tons,  while  on  one  occasion  4,000  tons  were  despatched 
in  two  days.  With  so  much  going  to  the  Continent,  or  for 
transhipment,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  cargoes  shipped 
on  Dec.  18  (some  2,000  tons)  were  mainly  for  Scotch  and 
Staffordshire  potteries. 

The  United  States  customs  officials  are  still  considering 
whether  Devon  ‘  ‘  pipe  ”  is  a  manufactured  article  and 
liable  to  the  double  duty.  So  small  is  the  quantity  sent  to 
America  that  it  would  not  matter  much  either  way;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  wonder  any  English  pipeclay  at  all  is  purchased  for 
that  market.  Of  course  the  officials  are  familiar  with  the 
blue  ball  clay,  many  thousands  of  tons  of  which  are  sent  to 
the  States,  but  they  cannot  understand  the  squares  of  pure 
white,  and  refuse  to  accept  it  as  unwrought.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  that  it  had  been  first  purified,  then  run  out  in 
tanks,  and  afterwards  cut  in  squares. 

Several  improvements  and  economies  have  been  effected 
during  the  year  in  the  lifting  and  pumping  gear,  partly 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  output,  but  principally 
of  cutting  down  cost  of  production  of  present  supplies, 
and  to  try  by  this  means  to  keep  the  balance  on  the  right 
side,  since  potters  seem  adverse  to  any  further  increase 
in  the  price  of  clay.  So  far  from  wishing  to  pay  higher 
prices  many  potters  seem  anxious  to  try  a  lower  priced  clay,, 
and  in  no  previous  year  have  so  many  samples  of  these  low- 
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grade  clays  been  despatched,  samples  in  pill  boxes,  samples 
bv  parcel  post,  and  one-tonto  live-ton  samples  in  bags,  not 
only  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  also  abroad. 
Rather  more  than  half  the  potters  in  the  world  would 
appear  to  be  experimenting  with  cheap  clays.  A  skilled 
potter  visiting  the  district  last  summer  made  some  very 
pretty  samples  from  clay  thrown  on  the  waste  heaps,  and 
provided  that  he  could  get  his  supplies  for  the  same  as 
he  got  the  clay  for  his  samples,  i.e.,  nothing,  he  guaranteed 
to  make  money  at  it. 

One  new  art  pottery  has  started  in  the  district,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  restart  another,  but  without  success. 

Some  attempt  to  exploit  certain  land  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  imaginary  ring  fence  within  which 
IPs  the  clay  land  was  made,  and  this  also  seems  to  have 
fallen  through,  at  least  for  the  time.  Some  of  these  outside 
lands  are  practically  worthless  as  clay  lands,  but  in  the 
present  case  the  would-be  promoters  were  aware  that  the 
best  bid  made  for  the  property  was  that  of  a  clay  merchant. 

There  has  been  some  question  this  year  as  to  whether 
there  would  be  any  New  Year’s  suppers  at  the  clay  works, 
seeing  it  might  be  "put  down  as  an  electioneering  device.  It 
probably  would,  for  at  the  last  election  when  one  candidate’s 
wife  had  a  new  baby,  it  was  said  to  be  an  electioneering 
dodge,  while  the  fact  that  the  other  lady  did  not  have  a  new 
baby  was  similarly  described. 


THE  STOURBRIDGE,  BIRMINGHAM, 
AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
GLASS  TRADES. 

(FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

THIS  article  is,  in  part,  a  review  of  the  year,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  during  the  twelve 
months  there  never  has  been  a  time  of  full 
employment  in  any  branch  of  the  business,  and 
that  prices,  except  of  the  very  best  kind  of 
glass,  cut  and  engraved,  have  been  kept  up  with  difficulty, 
though  imports  have  been  as  extensive  as  ever — perhaps 
more  so  in  certain  departments.  As  to  bottles,  the  cold, 
wet  summer  and  autumn  have  had  a  very  depressing 
effect,  which  is  not.  even  now,  being  removed  ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  in  this  extensive  branch  of  the  glass 
trade  there  was  a  less  proportion  of  fully  employed  work¬ 
men  in  1909  than  in  any  year  of  the  last  decade.  When 
the  bottle  trade  was  brisk  the  men  in  their  trade  union 
were  regarded  by  the  employers  as  somewhat  excessive 
in  their  demands  as  regards  rates  of  pay,  working  hours, 
&c.,  and  conferences  between  the  union  officials  and  the 
Masters’  Association  took  place,  with  the  result  that 
asperities  and  great  demands  were  softened  down.  The 
introduction  of  bottle-making  machines,  improved  tanks, 
(fee.,  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  the  blowers  and  chairmen 
to  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind,  and  certain  rules  and 
regulations  were  agreed  upon,  a  change  which  due  notice 
would  have  to  be  given  by  the  body  seeking  an  alteration. 
A  significant  step  has  just  been  taken  by  the  employers’ 
executive  towards  a  reduction  of  wrages  and  of  the 
percentage  paid  for  overtime.  This,  from  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ;  but 
in  all  probability  it  will  affect  the  whole  country,  from  the 
Midlands  to  Northumberland.  It  is  proposed  to  require 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  working  agreement  for 
Yorkshire,  in  the  year  just  commenced,  to  come  into 
operation  on  Feb.  7.  Complaint  is  made  in  the  notice  of 
an  excessive  amount  of  bad  work  turned  out  by  the  men, 
and  the  Executive  of  the  Trade’s  Union  are  desired  to 
give  this  matter  their  careful  attention,  with  a  view'  to  an 
improvement  being  effected.  Other  working  conditions 
are  referred  to,  including  the  method  of  sharing  work. 


which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  of  the  Employers’ 
Association,  requires  revision.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  by  the  men’s  executive  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  to 
consider  these  requests,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  an  amicable- 
settlement  will  be  arrived  at. 

An  invention,  which  will  greatly  interest  people  in  the 
Midlands,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  iron  trade,  is 
at  the  present  time  being  tested  in  Liverpool,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  report  upon  it  in  an  early  future  number  of  The 
Pottery  Gazette.  It  is  for  the  production  of  a  kind  of 
glass  from  the  slag  of  iron  furnaces,  and  which,  it  is  believed, 
can  be  made  into  artificial  roofing,  slates,  tiles,  ornamental 
building  blocks,  <&c.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district 
between  Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham,  where  millions 
of  tons  of  slag  deface  the  scenery,  will  wish  the  inventor 
every  success. 

In  Stourbridge  and  Wordsley,  during  the  past  two 
months,  flint-glass  manufacturers  have  had  an  anxious- 
time,  only  those  producing  the  highest  class  of  work  being 
really  busy.  Meetings  in  connection  with  the  coming 
General  Election  have  been  held,  and  contrary  views- 
expressed — of  course  from  different  platforms.  At  a  public 
meeting  held  on  Dec.  14  at  Amblecote,  Stourbridge,  H.  S. 
&  G.  P.  Pitt,  offered  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  joint  deputation 
of  Conservative  and  Liberal  w'orking  men  from  the  district, 
to  Germany  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  conditions 
of  artisan  "life  in  that  country.  The  deputation  will  be 
absolutely  free  from  party  politics,  beyond  the  almost 
essential  preliminary,  that  the  members  of  the  deputation 
shall  be  selected  by  the  party  organisations  in  the  district. 
Messrs.  Pitt  suggest  that  the  visit  should  be  made  at 
Easter  or  Whitsuntide,  so  that  the  visitors  shall  be  detached 
from  the  party  feeling  aroused  by  the  general  election,  which 
will  take  place  in  the  meantime.  These  feelings  will  have 
subsided  by  the  date  suggested,  and  the  deputation  will  be 
able  to  give  a  calm  consideration  to  the  industrial  problems 
without  being  influenced  by  the  political  bearing  of  them. 

In  the  flint  tableware  trade,  case  bottles,  beautifully  cut 
in  diamond  wrork,  have  been  in  favour  in  the  chief  provincial 
cities,  as  w'ell.  as  the  metropolis,  and  some  have  been 
exported,  though  they  have  had  to  meet  high  Custom  House 
duties.  In  fancy  coloured  glass  there  has  been  less  doing, 
partly  through  the  inclement  season  ;  but  here  again  foreign 
competition  has  been  a  factor  accounting  for  the  decline. 
The  Birmingham  flint  houses  have  not  been  very  busy, 
except  during  the  last  six  or  eight  wreeks,  the  table  trade 
having  greatly  improved.  Fancy  vases,  <fec.,  have  given 
employment  to  several  workmen,  but  the  output  is  under 
the  average  for  the  time  of  the  year.  Matchings  have  found 
work,  both  for  blowers  and  cutters,  but  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  latter  operatives  have  been  well-employed  of 
late,  working  for  the  silversmiths  and  electro-platers,  on 
toilet  bottles,  fancy  dishes,  &c.,  and  most  of  the  goods 
they  were  engaged  upon,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  wTere- 
of  foreign  manufacture.  A  recent  visit  of  the  senior 
student s^of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Engineer¬ 
ing  to  Birmingham  included  a  lengthy  call  at  the  works  of 
F.°&  C.  Osier,  Ltd.  They  were  greatly  interested  in  what 
thev  saw.  Among  other  articles  submitted  for  their 
inspection  was  a  Durbar  chair,  mounted  in  crystal,  for  an 
Indian  potentate.  The  Spon-lane  works  have  kept  in 
good  operation  during  the  periods  of  slackness  experienced 
by  many  houses  in  the  Midlands.  Birmingham  cribs 
continue  to  turn  out  a  good  deal  of  wrork,  in  small  bottles- 
mainlv. 

In  Lancashire  the  flint  glass  trade,  so  far  as  table  work 
is  concerned,  has  undergone  a  change  for  the  better,  but 
not  more  than  had  been  expected,  and  it  has  been  due- 
to  the  near  approach  of  Christmas  and  the  season’s  festivi¬ 
ties.  The  demand,  how-ever,  has  run  on  the  commoner 
class  of  cut  goods,  and  a  moderate  proportion,  though 
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of  best  work,  in  wines,  champagnes,  claret-jugs  and 
■decanters.  In  dishes  the  demand  has  been  almost  solely 
lor  pressed  ware,  epergnes  especially,  and  in  these  tumblers 
have  had  a  call,  and  they  are  still  in  request,  but  not 
strongly.  In  all  these  productions  the  Manchester  houses 
have  had  a  fair  share,  but  that  share  has  not  reached  the 
average  of  ten  years  ago  and  is  certainly  much  below 
what  was  the  state  of  things  previously,  the  cause  of 
the  decline — it  is  as  a  thrice-told  tale — being  Continental 
■competition.  The  makers  of  small  articles  in  the  City 
■continue  fairly  busy — common  inks,  and  sauces,  &c., 
being  among  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture.  There  has 
been  little  done  of  late  in  electroliers  and  globes,  &c.,  for 
illuminating  purposes,  except  during  the  latter  half  of 
November  and  the  opening  weeks  of  the  succeeding 
month,  cheap  foreign  goods  being  preferred  by  many  elec¬ 
tricians  and  gas-fitters,  to  those  of  home  manufacture, 
though  the  latter  are  superior  articles.  Machinery  glass 
has  been  in  better  request  than  for  eighteen  months  past, 
but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  demand  is  but  a  spark, 
for  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  and  North  Cheshire  are 
still  running  but  four  days  per  week,  and  machine-makers, 
who  largely  use  these  goods,  are  slack.  In  the  tubing  trade 
there  has  been  more  activity,  caused  almost  solely  by  the 
larger  orders  sent  in  by  Liverpool  and  other  shipping 
merchants.  Taking  the  flint-glass  trade  of  the  country 
throughout  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  confidence  in  its 
•.stability,  and  travellers  report  that  dealers  all  over  the 
north  of  England  are  chary  of  giving  orders  of  the  usual 
•extent  and  value.  In  St.  Helens  the  glass  bottle  trade  is 
still  in  a  depressed  condition. and  the  men  are  only  working 
•about  half  the  usual  hours.  Several  of  them,  machine 
hands  as  well  as  those  employed  under  the  old  system, 
have  been  compelled  to  seek  other  occupations,  and  most 
of  them,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  are  doing  labouring  work. 
At  the  plate  and  sheet  houses  of  the  town  and  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  conditions  of  business  have  improved 
upon  what  they  were  for  months  past,  but  the  output  could 
•easily  be  increased,  for  not  all  the  hands  are  on  full  tima. 

The  glass-bottle  trade  of  South  and  West  Yorkshire  is 
in  a  woeful  condition,  at  all  events  so  far  as  the  workmen  are 
concerned,  and  especially  those  trained  under  the  old 
system  of  blowing.  The  machine  hands  are  the  best 
situated,  but  even  they  are  on  short  time — very  short 
time,  in  fact.  Evidence  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  is  afforded  by  the.  fact  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
the  men  in  the  bottle  and  jar  departments  are  out  of 
employment.  As  a  consequence  much  distress  is  prevalent, 
especially  in  some  districts,  and  the  local  authorities  are 
giving  relief  by  engaging  the  out-of-works  to  carry  out 
public  improvements,  under  proper  supervision,  of  course 
— work,  the  construction  of  which,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  would  have  been  deferred.  The  distress  is  cer¬ 
tainly  acute  in  both  South  and  West  Yorkshire,  but  varies 
according  to  districts.  As  to  the  men  whose  services  have 
been  retained  at  several  bottle  works,  but  few  are  fully 
employed,  the  rest  having  to  “  play  ”  one  week  out  of 
three,  or  at  the  best  four.  This  brings  down  their  remunera¬ 
tion  to  such  an  extent  as  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  pay  the  heavy  contribution  to  the  funds  of  their 
union,  let  alone  support  their  families.  A  succession  of 
■cold  summers,  and  the  adoption  of  the  bottle-charging 
system  by  mineral  water  manufacturers,  which  secures  a 
large  return  of  “  empties,”  have  served  to  severely  check 
production,  and  to  throw  hundreds  of  men  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  Continental  competition 
— which  is  far  from  inconsiderable — more  is  arising  in  the 
various  colonies.  Mineral  water  manufactories,  all  under  a 
strict  system  to  secure  quick  returns  of  used  bottles,  are 
now  in  operation  in  certain  centres,  among  them  is  India, 
China,  South  Africa,  and  our  exports  of  filled  bottles  are 
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correspondingly  less  ;  and  so  also  is  the  making  of  bottles 
here.  By  many  it  is  declared  impossible  to  recover  the 
ground  we  have  lost,  or  to  open  up  fresh  markets,  and  so 
restore  the  trade  to  its  former  prosperity.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  medicine  bottles  is  carried  on  with  some  briskness, 
notably  in  Hunslet  and  Barnsley.  In  Castleford,  except 
for  large  work  in  carboys,  &c.,  there  is  pronounced  dulness, 
and,  of  course,  the  state  of  trade  is  of  great  concern  alike 
to  masters  and  men. 

Business  at  York  in  the  glass  trade,  though  not  active 
throughout,  shows  briskness  in  certain  departments.  Glass 
for  scientific  purposes  has  been  made  in  fair  quantities, 
so  has  steam-tubing,  and  in  table  work  briskness  prevailed 
up  to  the  middle  of  last  month.  In  bottles  for  the  medical 
profession  the  output  is  rather  under  the  average. 

Further  north,  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  a 
considerable  number  of  workmen  are  out  of  employment, 
or  only  engaged  at  intervals,  and  the  result  is  that  there 
is  not  a  little  distress  among  them  and  their  families. 
Flint-glass  makers  have  suffered  the  least,  but  they  are 
not  earning  full  average  wrages,  nor  are  cutters,  who,  almost 
throughout  the  year,  have  had  rather  hard  times.  Pressers, 
especially  those  engaged  on  tumbler  moulds,  have  enjoyed 
a  spurt,  not  of  long  duration,  unfortunately.  The 
heavy  consignments  from  the  Continent  have  flooded  the 
markets,  as  usual.  Bottle  manufacturers,  both  on  the 
Wear  and  the  Tyne,  complain  of  slackness,  and  this  applies 
to  black  as  well  as  to  green  goods.  The  long  spell  of  bad 
weather  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  mineral  water 
branch,  and — but  to  a  much  less  extent — on  that  devoted 
to  the  production  of  beer  and  wine  bottles.  Taking  the 
trade  throughout,  the  prospect  for  the  year  just  opened 
is  anything  but  cheering. 


THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

(from  our  own  correspondent). 

HE  month  of  December,  up  to  the  date  of  the 
present  writing  (some  days  earlier  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  Christmas),  has  proved 
an  extremely  lean  period  for  the  Scottish  retail 
merchants  in  these  industries.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  period  at  the  close  of  1908  was  thought  to  be 
slack  to  a  degree  that  could  hardly  be  exceeded,  but  it 
has  been  distinctly  surpassed  in  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  weeks  over  the  counters  of  almost  all  the  retail 
places  of  business  in  Scotland,  and  affecting  all  classes 
of  good  and  ordinary  crockery,  glass,  crystal,  and  china, 
but  especially  the  finer  and  dearer  lines.  The  weather 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  this  direction,  as  Decem¬ 
ber  has  been  notable  here  for  an  unusually  early  com¬ 
mencement  of  winter,  with  heavy  snow  in  many  places  ; 
but  probably  the  weather  does  not  count  to  an  appre¬ 
ciably  large  extent.  The  inclination  to  spend  money  on 
such  goods  is  wanting,  and  fine  shopping  weather  would 
only  slightly  discount  this  disinclination,  even  if  it  influ¬ 
enced  it  at  all.  Of  course,  there  has  been  some  buying 
of  wares  for  Christmas  and  New  Year  presents,  but 
even  more  than  last  year  it  is  evident  that  purchasers 
affect  mostly  the  cheap  goods  ;  they  seem  resolved  not 
to  neglect  the  observance  of  present  giving,  but  at  the 
same  time  determined  to  perform  this  function  only  along 
the  most  frugal  lines.  There  will  certainly  yet  be  something 
more  of  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day  extra  trade, 
but  at  the  time  of  writing  our  merchants  are  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  not  improve  in  character,  but  might  even 
deteriorate  further.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  retailers  in  Scotland  have  summed  up  beforehand  the 
results  likely  to  acrue  from  this  special  year-end  trade, 
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POULENC’S  LIQUID  GOLD, 

2  BRANDS  PRIX— PARIS,  1900.  I  2  GRANDS  PRIX  ST.  LOUIS.  1904. 
FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1908.-MEWBERS  OF  JURY  (HORS  CONCOURS). 


BROWN  GOLD. 


Manufacturers  of 


LUSTRE  COLOURS. 
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and  have  classed  them  as  certain  to  be  the  worst  of  the 
whole  series. 

Turning  to  the  reports  from  the  earthenware,  glass  and 
china  wholesale  merchants  in  Scotland,  we  find  that  the 
look-out  for  these  is,  relatively,  even  more  unfavourable.  , 
So  early  as  the  closing  days  of  November  it  ;was  made 
evident  to  the  merchants  that  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  extras  were  this  year  to  be  of  the  smallest  quantities,  , 
as  judged  by  the  orders  coming  to  hand  in  preparation 
thereof.  Orders  for  delivery  early  in  the  spring  were, 
accordingly,  looked  to  as  offering  the  earlie'st  means  of 
relief,  but  these  orders  are  conspicuous  as  yet  only  by  their  | 
absence,  or,  at  the  most,  by  the  insignificance  of  their  com¬ 
pass.  All  over  the  country  there  is  the  cry  from  retailers  of 
old  stocks  still  unsold,  and  it  is  also  stated,  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  wholesale  merchants,  that  the  difficulty  of 
getting  in  past  due  accounts  uas  hardly  ever  before  so  not¬ 
able  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  hope  of  these  industries  of  ours  in  Scotland,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  lies  wholly  in  what  the  New 
Year,  when  fully  entered  on,  will  prove  to  have  in  store  in 
the  way  of  improvement.  The  impending  General  Elec¬ 
tion,  with  its  mighty  elements  of  uncertainty,  of  course, 
hinders  operations  in  our  trades  as  well  as  all  others,  but 
there  is  a  definite  limit  to  this  deterrent  influence,  and  we 
hope  we  shall  be  rid  of  it  within  a  tew  weeks,  at  any  rate. 
Afterwards  we  may  begin  to  inquire  as  to  whether  im¬ 
provement  is  on  the  way  or  not  for  the  long-suffering 
earthenware,  glass  and  china  trades.  All  the  other  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  country  are  temporarily  held  in  check,  waiting 
for  the  chances  of  the  General  Election  ;  but  in  the  majority 
of  trades  there  seems  to  be  discernible  the  sure  signs  of 
recovery,  and  after  January  this  tendency  will  have  some¬ 
thing  like  free  play.  The  prosperity  of  our  own  special  in¬ 
dustries  depends  in  a  certain  degree  on  the  improved 
condition  of  other  and  larger  industries.  A  general  depres¬ 
sion  affects  us  first,  and  the  recovery  from  such  depression 
touches  us  last. 

AUSTRALIA. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

Melbourne,  Nov.  24. 

HE  present  disastrous  coal  strike  at  Newcastle, 
New  South  Wales,  which  is  paralysing  shipping 
and  general  business  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  is  being  acutely  felt  by  brickmakers  and 
potteries.  The  extensive  building  operations 
which  have  been  in  such  active  progress  in  all  directions 
here  for  a  considerable  time  past  are  likely  to  receive  a 
serious  check  owing  to  a  prospective  shortage  of  bricks. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  50,000  tons  of  coal  are  brought 
annually  into  the  state  of  Victoria  in  connection  with  the 
local  brick-making  industry.  The  Melbourne  kilns  are 
practically  never  allowed  to  go  out.  The  sudden  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  supply  has  consequently  paralysed  the 
industry,  and  several  of  the  companies  tell  me  that  there  is 
a  critical  time  ahead.  The  Cornwall  Pottery  Company 
has  enough  work  on  hand  to  keep  its  hundred  odd  hands 
busy  for  twelve  months  to  come,  but  has  only  sufficient  coal 
to  keep  going  for  a  week  or  two.  When  questioned,  Mr.  S. 
Willis,  of  the  South  Yarra  (Melbourne)  brick  works,  said 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees 
by  half,  and  that  unless  a  supply  of  coal  becomes  available, 
the  firm  could  keep  the  works  going  only  for  a  fortnight, 
even  at  the  reduced  capacity.  These  works  turn  out 
something  like  20,000  bricks  daily,  and  the  demand  is 
continual.  Other  works  are  following  suit,  meaning  the 
throwing  out  of  regular  employment  of  not  only  the  brick- 
makers  themselves,  but  of  carters  and  others  concerned 
in  the  industry.  This  firm,  like  most  of  the  others,  is 


supplied  with  coal  by  contract,  but  the  strike  clause  having 
come  into  operation  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  works  and  pay  an  additional  £1  per  ton  for  coal. 

In  Sydney  the  same  tale  is  being  told  in  the  pottery 
trades.  When  the  fuel  in  hand  in  that  state  runs  out 
it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  fresh  supplies  at  a  figure 
sufficiently  low  to  make  the  trade  remunerative,  so  that 
the  works  will  have  to  close.  This  will  mean  a  very 
serious  blow  to  some  of  the  largest  concerns  in  New  South 
Wales.  Large  quantities  of  coke  are  consumed  in  the 
trade,  and  many  of  the  Sydney  works  have  from  two  to 
three  weeks’  supply  on  hand.  The  manufacturers  say 
that  the  prospect  of  future  orders  being  fulfilled  appears  to 
grow  remoter  every  day.  In  several  instances  in  this 
state  orders  are  reported  as  having  been  definitely  refused, 
and  men  for  the  most  part  are  looking  forward  to  a  whole¬ 
sale  cessation  of  operations  in  a  fortnight’s  time.  From 
Adelaide  (South  Australia)  comes  the  same  deplorable 
news  as  a  result  of  this  far-reaching  strike.  A  strike 
notice  was  made  public  last  week  in  which  the  Master  Brick 
Maker’s  Association  of  that  state  notified  that,  owing  to 
the  strike  the  price  of  bricks  would  be  raised  5s.  per  1,000 
on  and  after  last  Monday  until  further  notice.  If  the 
strike  lasts  after  Jan.  1  next,  the  price  of  bricks  will  be 
raised  by  another  2s.  6d.  per  1,000.  The  increase  of  5s. 
on  even  a  small  building,  as  you  are  aware,  represents  a 
not  insignificant  sum,  while  in  the  case  of  more  extensive 
structures  it  is  absolutely  prohibitive,  so  that  you  can 
easily  believe  that  the  building  trade  of  Adelaide  and  its 
environs  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  The  members  of 
the  Builders’  and  Contractors’  Association  have  met  the 
master  brickmakers  in  conference  on  the  matter.  The 
contractors  were  convinced  that  the  makers  had  right  on 
their  side,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  oppose  their  notifica¬ 
tion.  The  contractors  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that , 
their  clients  will  pay  the  extra  5s.,  while  they  themselves 
positively  decline  to  bear  anything  of  the  added  expense. 
Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  brickmakers  in  particular 
seem  to  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  trouble,  and  as  the 
brickworks  will  not  be  able  long  to  supply  the  contractors 
with  bricks — even  at  any  price — a  complete  cessation  of 
building  operations  becomes  almost  a  certainty,  unless 
the  strike  comes  to  an  end,  of  which,  at  time  of  writing, 
there  is  no  prospect. 

An  amended  determination  of  the  Pottery  Trade  Board 
has  been  forwarded  by  the  chairman  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour  for  Victoria.  No  material  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  existing  determination  except  in  regard  to 
head  burners  and  assistant  burners  in  general  pottery,  and 
rates  have  also  been  fixed  for  terra-cotta  workers.  Head 
burners  are  to  receive  62s.  and  assistant  burners  60s.  per 
week  of  60  hours.  For  terra-cotta  workers  the  rates  fixed, 
are: — Head  burners,  62s.,  assistant  burners  60s.,  setters 
7s.  6d.  per  day,  labourers  7s.  per  day,  clayhole  facemen, 
working  at  a  depth  of  25  ft.  or  more,  8s.  4d.  per  day ; 
breakers  and  fillers,  working  at  a  depth  of  25  ft.  or  more, 
7s.  4d.  per  day  ;  pressers,  45s.  per  week.  The  new  deter¬ 
mination  comes  into  force  on  Jan.  1. 

As  a  result  of  information  received  relative  to  a  valuable 
deposit  of  clay  discovered  at  Brewery  Hill,  Kilmore,. 
Victoria,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Brunswick 
Kaolin  Company,  I  went  out  to  call  on  those  interested 
in  the  venture.  Mr.  Robert  Agnew,  of  Brunswick,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  is  the  managing  director,  and  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
Bourke  and  William  streets,  Melbourne,  the  largest  share¬ 
holder.  Mr.  Saunders  showed  me  some  very  fine  samples 
of  materials  discovered,  such  as  ochres,  whiting,  kaolin, 
and  kieselguhr.  The  companies — there  are  to  be  two  of 
them — will  own  quite  a  number  of  separate  fields.  Mr. 
Saunders  informed  me  that  the  kaolin  discovered  is  of  a 
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WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  AND  PRICES  TO 


James  Stiff  &  Sons, 

LONDON  POTTERY, 

LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Telegrams:  "STIFF.  LONDON."  Telephone:  HOP,  627 
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Refiners  &  Assayers  to  the  Bank  of  England  &  the  Royal  Mint 
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STAMPING  GOLD.  GREEN  GOLD. 

LIQUID  SILVER.  LIQUID  PLATINUM. 

GOLD,  SILVER,  &  PLATINUM  in  LIQUID  &  LEAF, 

Also  POWDERS  for  DUSTING, 

PRINTING,  and  PENCILLING. 


Note.— Every  bottle  of  Liquid  Gold  bears  our  TRADE  :* 
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Smelters  and  Ruredasers  of  Sweep, 


BROWN  GOLD  FOR  POTTERS 

(. SPECIALLY  PREPARED ). 

Enamel  Colours,  Lustre  Colours 
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OXIDES  OF  URANIUM,  COBALT,  &c.;  GOLD 
ALLOY;  BISMUTH. 


MARK,  and  is  of  Guaranteed  Quality. 

Residues,  Jsimel,  $old  Rags,  &e.  &e. 


JOHNSON,  MATTHEY,  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


74  to  81 ,  HATTON  GARDEN* 
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'very  fine  quality,  and  suitable  for  the  best  of  pottery.  So 
fine  is  it,  he  said,  that  it  can  be  used  for  the  mercerising  of 
silk.  One  point  which  Mr.  Saunders  laid  particular 
emphasis  upon  was,  that  they  have  large  supplies  of 
material  eminently  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  fire¬ 
bricks,  and  were  prepared  to  fulfil  ‘  ‘  orders  for  shiploads. 
Apropos  of  this  matter,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  samples 
of  kaolin  clay  from  a  large  deposit  near  Heathcote,  Victoria, 
were  sent  to  the  Franco- British  Exhibition,  where  it  is 
said  they  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  lease 
owners  are  now  in  receipt  of  a  diploma  of  merit  from  the 
Exhibition  fcr  their  specimens.  According  to  analyses 
made  by  Government  and  private  analysts,  the  kaolin 
is  of  the  purest  quality  known,  and  is  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  not  only  of  such  articles  as  insulators  and 
tiles,  but  of  the  most  delicate  pottery.  The  promoters 
claim  that  it  is  the  only  kaolin  deposit  in  Australia 
that  turns  out  a  pure  white  product  from  the  furnace, 
which  claim  I  cannot,  of  course,  vouch  for  personally. 
The  lease  is  now  being  worked. 

Figures  relating  to  exports  and  imports  for  the  state  of 
Victoria  and  the  whole  of  Australia  respectively  for  the 
first  ten  months  and  nine  months  of  the  present  year, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  periods  of  last  year, 
include  the  following  : — -Victoria  (ten  months),  imports 
•of  earthenware  and  china,  1909,  £72,327  ;  1908,  £89,617 
— -a  decrease  of  £17,290.  Australia  (nine  months),  imports 
of  earthenware  and  china,  1909,  £186,641  ;  1908,  £242,259 
— -a  decrease  of  £55,618  ;  imports  of  glass  and  glassware, 
1909,  £262,349  ;  1908,  £271,187— -a  decrease  of  £8,838. 

The  Gazette. 


Dissolution  of  Partnership. 

Note. — When  two  dates  are  given  in  the  following  announcements 
the  first  is  the  date  of  the  dissolution.  The  date  in  parentheses  that 
of  the  official  advertisement. 

Ellison  Wm.  (Wm.  Ellison  &  Geo.  Ellison),  342,  Dewsbury-rd., 
Leeds,  glass  and  china  dealers,  &c.  Nov.  12.  Debts  by  G.  Ellison, 
who  continues  under  his  own  name.  (Nov.  30.) 

Notice  of  Dividend. 

Marshall  Jas.  A.,  2,  Dyers-buildings,  Holborn,  china  and  glass 
merchant  and  manufacturers’  agent.  First  and  final,  2s.  ljd.,  at 
office  of  trustee,  2,  Gresham-buildings,  E.C. 

Extracts  from  the  Registry  of  Deeds  of  Arrangement. 

The  following  Deeds  of  Arrangement  with  Creditors  have  been 
filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  under  the  provisions  of  the  Deeds  of 
Arrangement  Act,  1887.  Under  this  Act  it  is  necessary  that  private 
arrangements  other  than  those  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  shall  be  registered  within  seven  clear  days  after  the  first 
-execution  by  the  debtor  or  any  creditor. 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Affidavit  filed  with  the  registered 
Deed,  but  may  be  subject  to  variation  on  realisation.  In  some  cases 
•the  estimated  assets  are  not  stated. 

( The  following  lists  are  taken  from  the  Official  Gazette  information, 

and  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  mis-spelling  of  the  names  of 

any  of  the  creditors. — Eds.  P.  G.) 

Bird  Geo.  Edwd.,  583,  Bearwood-rd.,  Smethwick,  dealer  in 
china  and  earthenware.  Dated,  Dec.  4.  Filed,  Dec.  8.  Liabilities 
unsecured,  £310.  Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £49. 
Tr.,  W.  E.  Wall,  109,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham.  The  following  are 
creditors  Mrs.  Holder,  Birmingham,  £20  ;  —  Oakley,  Birming¬ 
ham,  £10  ;  Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burslem,  £18  ;  H.  Alcock  Pottery, 
Ltd.,  Fenton,  £15  ;  E.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Fenton,  £15  ;  Rubian  Art 
Pottery  Co.,  Fenton,  £10;  Emery  Bros.,  Fenton,  £10;  F.  Beard- 
more  &  Co.,  Fenton,  £19  ;  Amison’s  Stanley  Works,  Longton,  £14  ; 
H.  Boyle,  Moseley,  £30  ;  W.  Adams  &  Co.,  Tunstalll£16  ;  A.  Meakin 
(Tunstall),  Ltd.,  Tunstall,  £12  ;  Preferential  creditors,  £11. 

Tugby  Hosea,  trading  as  the  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co., 
Draycott  Mills,  Draycott,  and  residing  at  Lime-grove,  Draycott. 
Dated,  Nov.  30.  Filed,  Dec.  4.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £344. 
Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £30.  Tr.,  R.  Rhodes, 
18,  Low-pavement,  Nottingham.  Secured  creditors,  £850.  The 
following  are  creditors  W.  A.  Musson,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  £13  ; 
F.  W.  Doar,  Beeston,  £43  ;  H.  J.  Ward,  Beeston,  £16  ;  B.  North  & 
Co.,  Nottingham,  £12  ;  W.  H.  Knapp,  Nottingham,  £10  ;  Bankers’ 
■claims,  £184. 


Private  Meetings 

These  Joists  in  some  instances  refer  to  Meetings  of  Creditors  called  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Debtor,  with  a  view  of  laying  his  affairs  before  his 
Creditors ,  or  refer  to  Statements  of  Debtors’  Affairs,  and  do  not  in  all 
cases  refer  to  failures. 

Brown  Ernest,  Ltd.,  china  merchants,  3,  Farringdon-avenue, 
London,  E.C.  In  pursuance  of  Section  188  of  the  Companies 
(Consolidation)  Act,  1908,  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  above 
was  held  on  Friday,  Dec.  3,  at  the  offices  of  the  company.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  the  liquidator,  Mr.  A.  S.  DeVinny,  of  31, 
Leinster-avenue,  Sheen,  S.  W.  It  was  reported  that  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  company  was  held  at  33,  Foley- 
st.,  W.  on  Nov.  19,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Frank  Bastable, 
when  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  company  could 
not,  by  reason  of  its  liabilities  continue  its  business,  and  that  it  was 
advisable  that  the  concern  should  be  wound  up  voluntarily.  The 
liquidator  now  submitted  a  statement  of  affairs  showing  liabilities 
amounting  to  £404  7s.,  all  of  which  wer  e  .due  to  trade  creditors. 
The  assets  were  expected  to  produce  £230,  and  consisted  of  book 
debts  £248  0s.  8d.,  estimated  to  realise  £200  ;  and  stock  in  trade 
£30.  Against  those  assets  were  the  following  amounts  which  the 
liquidator  would  have  to  deal  with  :  solicitors’  costs  £25,  claim  of 
Mr.  Brown  £30,  and  a  further  claim  by  a  solicitor  £25,  or  a  total  of 
£80.  After  allowing  for  these  claims  the  net  assets  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  £150.  Proceeding  the  liquidator  said  it  would  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  private  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  company  was 
held  on  Nov.  10,  when  a  statement  of  affairs,  prepared  by  Poppleton 
&  Appleby,  O.A.,  4,  Charterhouse-square,  E.C.,  was  presented.  This 
showed  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  £636  18s.  10d.,  and  gross  assets  of 
£330.  There  were  certain  charges  that  had  to  be  met,  and  after 
providing  for  those  the  net  assets  were  reduced  to  £242  10s.,  or  a 
deficiency  of  £394  8s.  lOd.  The  company  was  registered  on  May  12 
last,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £5,000  divided  into  shares  of  £1  each. 
Mr.  Ernest  Brown  had  been  elected  as  the  manager  of  the  concern  at 
a  salary  of  £2  10s.  a  week,  and  he  had  a  claim  on  the  company 
in  respect  of  arrears  of  wages.  The  turnover  of  the  company  had 
been  about  £600,  with  a  gross  profit  of  about  25  per  cent.  At  the 
private  meeting  the  creditors  were  offered  a  composition  of  3s.  in 
the  £,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  3s.  6d.  in  the  £,  but  the 
offer  was  not  accepted,  the  meeting  breaking  up  without  any  decision 
being  come  to.  The  liquidator  said  that  since  the  meeting  of 
creditors  a  sale  by  the  sheriff  had  taken  place  on  account  of  execu¬ 
tions  which  had  been  levied.  The  sale  realised  £334,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  amounted  to  £41,  leaving  a  balance  of  £293,  which  had  been 
expended  as  follows — payment  to  landlord  for  rent,  £48  ;  payment 
of  three  county  court  actions,  £86  ;  and  three  high  court  actions, 
£159.  A  petition  for  the  compulsory  winding  up  of  .the  company  had 
been  presented.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the 
meeting  should  be  adjourned. 

Buckley  E.  W.,  Ltd.,  glass  and  china  merchants,  40,  Westgate> 
Huddersfield.  A  meeting  of  the  creditors  in  this  matter  was  held 
on  Dec.  14  at  the  offices  of  Armitage  &  Norton,  Station-st.- 
buildings,  Huddersfield,  the  representative  of  T.  G.  Green  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
the  principal  trade  creditors,  being  appointed  chairman.  The 
statement  of  affairs  submitted  showed  liabilities  amounting  to 
£504  15s.  9d.,  made  up  of  the  claims  of  trade  creditors  £495  Is.  lid., 
and  partly  secured  cash  creditors  £111  3s.  10d.,  less  security,  viz.  : 
first  mortgage  debenture  for  £100  secured  on  undertaking  of  the 
company,  with  interest  £101  10s.  leaving  £9  13s.  lOd.  to  rank. 
The  assets  consisted  of  book  debts,  estimated  to  realise  £54  4s.  6d., 
stock  valued  at  £400  and  fixtures,  fittings,  &c.,  estimated  to  pro¬ 
duce  £75,  making  total  assets  £529  4s.  6d.  from  which  had  to  be 
deducted  preference  creditors  (£102  16s.  7d.),  and  first  mortgage 
debenture  (£101  10s.),  leaving  net  assets  £324  17s.  lid.,  and  dis¬ 
closing  a  deficiency  of  £179  17s.  lOd.  It  was  stated  that  the  business 
was  formerly  conducted  by  Mr.  Chas.  Buckley,  but  was  taken  over 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Buckley  in  1903.  Subsequently  the  business  was 
bought  by  the  Builders  Bank,  Mr.  Buckley  continuing  to  act  as 
manager.  The  business  was  then  converted  into  a  limited  com¬ 
pany,  debentures  were  created  and  the  debenture  holder  took  pos¬ 
session.  Mr.  Buckley  then  arranged  to  re-purchase  the  business, 
and  continued  it  until  last  July,  when  a  new  company  was  formed. 
Mr.  Norton  stated  that  those  interested  were  not  prepared  to  submit 
any  offer,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  a  committee 
of  three  of  the  largest  trade  creditors  be  appointed  to  act  with  him 
as  receiver  with  a  view  to  disposing  of  the  business  as  a  going  con¬ 
cern,  and  in  the  meantime  it  was  decided  that  the  requisite  formali¬ 
ties  for  voluntary  liquidation  be  proceeded  with.  It  was  also  re¬ 
solved  that  Mr.  Norton  be  appointed  liquidator.  The  follow  ing  are 
creditors: — Bishop  &  Stonier,  Hanley,  £17  ;  Jos.  Bourne  &  Son, 
Derby,  £24  ;  Brook,  Freeman  &  Batley,  Huddersfield,  £38  ;  Bur- 
luraux  &  Spilmont,  Ltd.,  Leeds,  £24  ;  Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burslem, 
£14  ;  T.  G.  Green  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burton-on-Trent,  £43  ;  Alfred  Jack- 
son,  London,  £11  ;  G.  B.  Kent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  £15  ;  P. 
Mathieson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Basford,  £23  ;  Jas.  North  &  Sons,  Hyde, 
£12  ;  Taylor  &  Kent,  Longton,  £17  ;  John  Walsh  Walsh,  Birming¬ 
ham,  £16  ;  Wileman  &  Co.,  Longton,  £27  ;  J.  Wuidart  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
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James  Hancock  &  Son, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


LTD., 


Jill  Hinds  of  Colours,  Slaves,  and  Stains 


FOR 


CHINA,  GLASS,  EARTHENWARE,  MAJOLICA, 
COLDS  BRICKS,  ENAMELLED  IRON,  &c. 


u  i*  •>*  .  ,  i*  r#  + 

*wtlpr**wt iFr* 


WORKS:  DICLIS  CERAMIC  ART  COLOUR  WORKS,  WORCESTER. 

STAFFORDSHIRE:  WORCESTER  COLOUR  AGENCY,  8,  FURLONG  LANE,  BURSLEM. 

NEW  YORK:  L.  REUSCHE  &  CO.,  6,  PARK  PLACE. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


>pe©i<alitie§ : — 


Bodies  and  Stains  for  Bricks ,  &c . 

Colours  and  Requisites  for  Photo  Ceramics. 


SILICON  CH//yA 
AWARDeo. 

tl  LOUIS  ia 


<g,O0T Hs 


•SRCHASM 


^TUNSTALL, 

STAFFORDSHIRE 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


4 -W  AND  BOY/IL  SEMI  -  P ORCEL/IIN,  also 

TILES  for  WALLS,  HE/IBTHS,  FUBNITURE,  8;C 

LONDON  SHOW  RO  O/WS, 

4. 9,  HATTON  GARDEN,  E  .C.  GREEN BROS. ,  >4  gents. 


Paris  Agents 


Australian  Agent, 


New  York  Agent. 


P,  de  Courcy  &  Mitten, 

6,  Cite  Paradis,  Paris. 


Neal  Harrison, 

Bourke  Street,  Melbourne 


Edward  Butler, 

6',  &  69,  Park  Place,  New  York, 


1 
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London,  £13;  creditors  under  £10,  £193  ;  partly  secured  cash 
creditors  (security  £101),  £111  ;  preferential  creditors,  £102. 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 

Bhumgara  F.  P.  &  Co.,  135,  London-wall,  E.C..  importers  of 
pottery,  &c.  This  case  came  before  Mi’.  Registrar  Giffard,  sitting 
on'* Dec.  15,  at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  in  connection  with  an 
appointment  for  the  public  examination  of  N.  F.  P.  Bhumgara, 
a  partner  in  the  above-mentioned  firm.  The  joint  statement  of 
affairs  showed  liabilities  £5,585,  of  which  £4,443  weife  expected  to 
rank  against  net  assets,  £1,982.  It  appeared  that  the  debtor  had 
sent  a  cablegram  from  New  York  saying  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
attend  for  examination,  and  his  examination  was  accordingly 
adjourned  sine  die. 

Currie  Frederick  William,  11  and  13,  York-road,  Ilford,  late 
63a,  Cranbrook-rd.,  Ilford,  china  and  glass  dealer,  &c.  The  Official 
Receiver  (Mr.  Cecil  Mercer)  has  just  issued  his  final  report  to  the 
creditors  in  this  case,  showing  the  position  of  the  estate  at  the  date 
of  his  applying  for  his  release  as  trustee.  The  Receiving  Order 
was  made  on  the  debtor’s  own  petition,  and  he  filed  a  statement  of 
affairs  showing  liabilities  £836  2s.  2d.,  of  which  £685  6s.  4d.  was  un¬ 
secured,  and  the  assets  were  estimated  to  produce  £119  8s.  Id., 
after  allowing  for  preferential  claims.  The  debtor  commenced 
business  in  Ilford  in  1905,  and  he  attributed  his  failure  to  bad  trade. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Official  Receiver.  The  Official  Receiver  now  reports  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  assets  has  exceeded  the  debtor’s  estimate.  The  gross 
receipts  have  amounted  to  £262  14s.  6d.  The  total  costs  and  charges 
of  administration  (including  auctioneer’s  and  broker’s  charges,  £29) 
have  amounted  to  £74  16s.  There  has  been  paid  : — -Allowance  to 
debtor  :£3,  one  creditor  for  rent  £52  10s.,  six  preferential  creditors 
£24  10s.  8d.,  and  a  first  and  final  dividend  of  3s.  Id.  in  the  £  to 
67  creditors  for  £698,  absorbing  £107  12s.  10d.,  and  leaving  a  balance 
in  hand  of  5s.  The  debtor  has  not  applied  'for  his  discharge. 

Ellis  Arthur  (lately  trading  as  Joseph  Philpot),  antique  dealer, 
1a,  Pall  Mall-place,  S.W.  This  case  has  been  previously  reported  in 
these  columns,  and  on  Dec.  2  a  sitting  for  the  public  examination 
of  the  debtor  was  appointed  to  be  held  before  Mr.  Registrar  Hope 
at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court.  No  statement  of  affairs  was, 
however,  filed,  and  the  debtor  was  not  in  attendance.  The  receiving 
order  was  made  upon  the  petition  of  the  executors  of  the  late 
Charles  John  Dickins,  creditors  for  £10,2S3  L6s.  4d.,  in  respect  of  a 
judgment  recovered  by  them  in  May  last  In  an  action  brought 
against  the  debtor  for  damages  for  breach  of  warranty,  and  for 
'  fraudulent  misrepresentation  relating  to  certain  alleged  antique  and 
valuable  Dresden  china.  Mr.  Daniel  Williams  attended  as  Assistant 
Receiver,  and  said  that  criminal  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  petitioning  creditors’  debt  was  con¬ 
tracted  had  been  instituted  against  the  debtor  who  was  now  under 
remand.  It  was  accordingly  suggested  that  the  examination 
should  stand  over  for  a  time  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  disposal 
of  the  criminal  proceedings.  This  suggestion  his  Honour  adopted, 
and  the  examination  was  thereupon  adjourned  until  Feb. ‘3. 

Gibson  Matilda,  late  china  and  glass  dealer,  125,  Wigan-lane, 
Wigan,  late  40,  Liverpool-rd.,  Birkdale,  Southport,  Lancs.  The 
public  [examination  of  this  debtor,  whose  liabilities  were  put  at 
£1,638  with  estimated  assets  £3,368,  was  held  on  Dec.' 6  at  the 
Court  House,  Government-buildings,  Victoria-st.,  Liverpool,  before 
Mr.  Registrar  Cooper.  The  trustee  (Mr.  L.  Nicholas,  of  Liver¬ 
pool)  was  represented  by  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  solicitor  (Liverpool), 
while  Mi1.  Brighouse  (Brighouse,  Rylands  &  Co.),  appeared  on 
debtor’s  behalf.  In  answer  to  the  Official  Receiver,  debtor  said  that 
she  started  business  as  a  glass  and  china  dealer  some  13  years  ago  at 
Wigan.  fShe  sold  that  business  about  four  years  ago  for  a  little  over 
£2,000,  and  she  had  been  in  business  at  Southport  for  about  two 
years,  this  business  being  in  charge  of  a  manager  to  whom  she  paid 
£3  10s.  a  week.  After  debtor  had  been  further  questioned,  the  ease 
was  ordered  to  stand  adjourned.  h*3 

Secker  Stanley,  china  dealer,  &e.,  Main-st.,  Littleport,  Cambs. 
The  public  examination  of  this  debtor  was  held  on  Dec.  i5  at  the 
Guildhall,  Cambridge,  before  Mr.  Registrar  Eaden.  Debtor  told 
the  Court  that  he  took  over  the  business  from  his  father  in  1905  on 
the  execution  of  a  deed  of  assignment,  for  £283  ;  he  borrowed  £200 
agreeing  to  pay  the  balance  of  £83  by  instalments.  When  he 
opened  a  china  shop  in  1907,  his  business  began  to  decline,  and  he 
got  behind  with  his  payments  in  1908.  He  had  returned  about 
150  book  debtors,  but  the  Official  Receiver  stated  that  after  com¬ 
municating,  with  them,  the  debts  were  denied  by  about  90  per  cent. 
of  them,  in  many  cases  receipts  being  forthcoming.  Debtor  could 
not  give  any  explanation  asjfco  this.  After  debtor  had  been  further 
-  questioned  the  case  was  ordered  to  stand  adjourned. 

Usher  Thomas  John  (lately  trading  as  Usher’s  Agencies),  pottery 
and  china  agent,  Gamage-buildings,  Holborn,  E.C.,  and  also  late  of 
61,  Grand-parade,  Harringay,  N.  The  receiving  order  in  this  case 
was  made  on  Dec.  6,  and  the  statutory  first  meeting  of  the  creditors 
was  held  on  Dec.  2  at  Bankruptcy-buildings,  Carey-st.,  W.C.,  Mr. 
Egerton  S.  Grey,  Official  Receiver,  presiding.  The  Chairman  re¬ 
ported  that  it  appeared  from  the  debtor’s  statements  that  up  to  1906 


he  was  in  employment  as  a  paid  traveller,  but  in  that  year,  in 
consequence  of  disagreements,  he  received  notice  to  leave.  In  March, 
1906,  he  began  business  at  Gamage-buildings,  Holborn,  under 
the  style  of  Usher’s  Agencies.  In  the  middle  of  1908  he  began  another 
business  jointly  with  another  person  at  6  1 ,  Grand-parade,  Harringay. 
At  that  address  the  trading  was  carried  on  under  the  style  of 
Mundey’s  Stores,  but  the  business — a  retail  one — was  never  a  success. 
In  consequence  of  the  want  of  capital  they  were  compelled  to  stock 
the  shop  on  credit.  They  were  eventually,  in  consequence  of 
pressure,  compelled  to  consult  their  creditors  in  whose  favour  they 
executed  a  deed  of  assignment ;  but  all  the  creditors  did  not  sign  it, 
and  some  afterwards  instituted  proceedings.  The  retail  business 
was  closed  by  the  trustee.  In  October  last,  as  the  debtor  was  unable 
to  pay  the  rent,  the  landlord  distrained  at  Gamage-buildings, 
and  removed  the  various  samples,  with  the  result  that  the  business 
came  to  an  end.  The  debtor  was  now  in  the  employment  of  a  firm 
of  pottery  manufacturers,  and  had  filed  a  statement  of  affairs 
showing  liabilities  £319  and  assets  £24.  The  debtor  now  sub¬ 
mitted  no  offer  of  composition,  and  it  was  stated  that  he  had 
already  been  adjudged  bankrupt.  The  case  was  a  summary  one, 
and  remained,  no  resolution  being  passed,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Official  Receiver  as  trustee.  The  debtor’s  public  examination 
is  appointed  for  Jan.  11.  The  following  are  creditors  : — -A.  W. 
Gamage,  Ltd.,  London,  £25;  J.  A.  Gilbert,  London,  £14  ;  Jonas 
Lang  &  Co.,  London,  £17  ;  Luge  &  Co.,  Sonneburg,  Germany,  £44’; 
Maier  &  Co.,  London,  £24  ;  H.  U.  Nachfolger,  Olberman,  Germany, 
£26  ;  Nacke  Ependorfer,  Ependorf,  Germany,  £14  ;  F.  T.  Sinunonds, 
Highbury,  £13  ;  G.  W.  Thomas,  Burslem,  £14  ;  J.  B.  Webb  &  Co., 
London,  £16  ;  J.  Wisbey  &  Co.,  London,  £14  ;  Whitefriars  Finan¬ 
cial  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  £10  ;  Vincent,  Brooks,  Day  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  £10 ;  Williams  Bros.’  District  Supply  Stores,  London, 
£10;  Muckley  &  Co.,  Stourbridge,  £10. 

Terazzo  Tiles  or  unbaked  tiles  of  dried  cement  on  which 
figures  have  been  made  by  means  of  paints  and  small 
pieces  of  marble  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  Netherlands 
free  of  duty  according  to  a  recent  Customs  decision. 

Pottery  in  the  Riviera. — Owing  to  the  steady  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  towns  and  cities,  in  the  French 
Riviera,  and  due  to  the  constant  erection  of  hotels,  board¬ 
ing  houses,  &c.,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  glass, 
crystal,  and  porcelain  wares.  _•  f:-iq p- 

Tile  Making  in  Russia.- — On  Nov.  30,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Architects,  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  M.  I.  Biela- 
venetz  gave  a  lecture  on  clay  tiles  and  their  use.  After 
referring  to  a  number  of  samples  he  proceeded  to  deal 
with  the  development  of  the  tile  industry  in  Russia,  which 
he  described  as  a  very  primitive  one  as.  far  as  the  methods 
of  production  go  ;  saying  that  many  of  the  methods  in  use 
in  Russia  had  long  ago  been  abandoned  abroad.  There 
are  very  ‘few  large  tile  factories  in  Russia.  There  are  a  few 
that  make  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  a  year,  but  most 
of  them  make  many  less  in  the  year.  One  of  the  chief 
defects  of  the  Russian  tile  industry  organisation  is  the 
irregularity  of  the  employment  of  the  workpeople,  who  are 
usually  engaged  for  the  summer  months  and  discharged 
for  the  winter,  the  consequence  being  that  there  is  not  a 
reliable  reserve  of  trained  hands  for  the  shops  in  the  summer 
when  it  comes  round.  As  a  consequence  of  the  imper¬ 
fections  in  the  Russian  tile  works,  most  of  the  tiles  used  in  the 
country  are  imported.  Jn  1903  the  importation  amounted 
to  2,462,000  poods,  in  1905  to  1 ,730,000  poods,  and  in 
1907  to  1,753,000  poods.  The  industry  in  Russia  whilst 
owing  its  origin  to  private  enterprise  is  largely  due 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  district  councils  which  financed 
private  concerns.  The  Novgorod  district  Council  has  its 
own  tile  factory  at  Staraya  Rossia,  supplies  its  own  needs, 
and  to  certain  extent  those  of  the  neighbouring  councils 
as  well.  Other  Councils,  however,  have  had  to  shut  up  their 
tiles  works  for  want  of  success,  which  is  largely  due,  said 
the  lecturer,  to  the  want  of  technical  training,  and  the 
lack  of  literature  on  the  industry  in  the  Russian  language. 
As  an  example  of  public  encouragement  he  instanced  the 
Ekaterinoslav  Government  which  subsidised  the  works 
within  its  limits,  and  now  there  are  over  forty  tile  factories 
in  that  government.  Vls:*  ‘0  <  1  jH 
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SALT  GLAZED 

OR  CHESTERFIELD  BROWN  WARE. 


i  STEW  POT 


j  SOUSE  POT. 


3  HASH  POT 


4-LOW  HOG  POT.  4a  TALL  HOG  POT  S  ROUND  BUTTER  POT. 


6-OPEN  JAR. 


8 -OVAL  BUTTERPOT.  7-  COVERED  JAR. 


Pearson  s  c? 

Whittington  Moor  potteries, 

CHESTERFIELD. 


Manufacturers  of  the  Original 

Salt  Glazed 

OR 

Chesterfield  Brownware 

AND 

Bristol  Stoneware. 

Spirit  Bottles,  Plain  and  Cased  in  Wicker, 
Water  Filters,  Jam  and  Pickle  Jars, 
Ink  Bottles,  Ginger  Beer  and  Porter 

Bottles. 

All  kinds  of  Domestic  Earthenware. 


Illustrated  Pries  Jbists  on  Application. 

ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  100  YEARS. 


THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

China  Stone  &  Clay  Co. 


Largest  Producers  of 

CHINA  CLAY 


LTD. 


Used  the  world  over  by 


ware, 


Ware  and 


ng  China,  Earthen- 
Manufacturers. 


China  Stone  and  Ground  China  Stone  of  the  Finest  Qualities. 

STOCKS  AT  RUNCORN  AND  WESTONPOINT. 


Russian  Agency  and  Warehouse — 

LERCH  &  BRANDT,  St.  Petersburg. 


American  Agent — 

JOSHUA  POOLE,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


Managing  Directors:  T.  M.  STOCKER  &  HENRY  STOCKER,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 

Telegrams:  “STOCKER,  ST.  AUSTELL.”  Telephone:  No.  21. 
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New  British  Patents. 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  expressly  for  “  The  Pottery 
Gazette”  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfern  &  Co..  Chartered  Patent  Agents, 
4,  South-street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  and  21,  Fouthampton-buildings,  W.C. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

Bottles,  No.  27,144. — R.  J.  White.  Improvements  in  or  relating 
to  bottles  and  the  like.  Nov.  29,  1909. 

Compressed  Wall  Pirates,  No.  28,968. — W.  F.  Xti  1.  Compressed 
wall  plates  of  glass  or  enamel.  Dec.  10,  1909. 

Earthen  and  Other  Ware,  No.  27,161. — A.  J.  Wilkinson,  Ltd., 
and  J.  Butler.  Improvements  in  earthen  and  other  ware,  and  a 
process  or  means  for  decorating  same.  Nov.  23,  1909. 

Feeding  Bottles,  No.  27,946. — F.  Schutze.  Improvements 
in  feeding  bottles.  Nov.  30,  1909. 

Glass  Bottles,  No.  26,725.— G.  Barnard  and  W.  Mannering. 
Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles. 
Nov.  17,  1909. 

Glass-Blowing  Apparatus,  No.  26,717. — A.  L.  Forster.  Im¬ 
provements  relating  to  apparatus  for  use  in  glass-blowing. 
Nov.  17,  1919. 

Infants’  Feeding  Bottles,  No.  27,680. — P.  Bruders.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  infants’  feeding  bottles.  (Date  applied  for  under 
Section  91  of  the  Act.  Dec.  11,  1908.) 

Machines  for  the  Manufacture  of  Earthenware  Pipes, 
No.  27,043. — M.  Yarrow.  Improvements  in  or  appertaining  to 
machines  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  pipes, 
retorts,  and  the  like.  Nov.  22,  1909. 

Manufacture  of  Glass  from  Cheap  Material,  No.  27,127. — 
W.  Thompson.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  from 
cheap  material.  Nov.  28,  1909. 

Plastic  Material,  No.  28,598. — A.  Chanard.  Improved  plastic 
material.  (Date  applied  for  under  Sec.  91  of  the  Act,  Dec.  1 1,  1908.) 
Press  for  Tiles,  &c. — T.  Oliver  and  B.  Eastwood.  Improved 
press  for  tiles,  earthenware,  or  other  articles.  Nov.  15,  1909. 
Treatment  of  China  Clay,  No.  27,630. — H.  P.  Crush.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  treatment  of  china  clay.  Nov.  26,  1909. 

Specifications  Published. 

1908. 

23,233. — Arrowsmith,  Arrowsmith  &  Arrowsmith.  Apparatus 
for  severing  strips  of  clay  or  similar  plastic  material 
into  short  lengths. 

24,528. — Koddewig.  Annular  kilns. 

1909. 

6,560. — Weber.  Process  for  making  slip  from  clays,  porcelain, 
earth. 

14,236. — Gardam.  Cups  and  saucers. 

3,729. — Webster.  Stoppers  and  the  like  for  bottles  and  similar 
receptacles.  (Cognate  App.  15,983,  1909.) 

8,323. — Mygatt.  Glassware.  (Date  applied  for  under  Rule  13, 
Oct.  14,  1908.)  Request  under  Section  19  not 
granted. 

12,834. — Grimwade.  Earthenware  jug  for  use  with  beer  and  other, 
liquids. 

18,923.— Boult  (Ladd).  Process  of  treating  clay,  bauxite,  kaolin, 
and  analogous  minerals. 

5,493.— British  Cork  Asphalt,  Ltd.,  Clifford  &  Duce.  Manu¬ 
facture  of  tiles,  plates,  or  sheets  for  covering  floors, 
and  for  similar  purposes. 

11,633. — Heller  &  Baumgarti.  Manufacture  of  ceramic  ware. 
20,279. — Cutforth.  Manufacture  of  lavatory  basins. 

Designs. 

549,249. — C.  Damey,  24,  Upper  Marylebone-st.,  London. 

551,036.' — A.  H.  Glenister,  213,  Shoreham-st.,  Sheffield. 

551,107. — A.  A.  Lines  and  W.  Hassall,  both  of  Burton-rd.,  Wood- 
ville,  Derbyshire. 

551,109.— J.  Shaw,  M.D.,  4,  Eton-rd.,  N.W. 

551,385. — F.  Smith,  221,  Soho-rd.,  Handsworth. 

551,394-96. — Anglo-Foreign  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Paper-st.,  E.C. 
551,508. — W.  A.  Bailey,  148,  Audrey  House,  Ely-place,  E.C. 

551.521.  — J.  MacLeish,  c/o  Dr.  Thomson,  134,  Ripple-rd.,  Barking,  E 

551.522. - — G.  Lemiere,  183,  Goswell-rd.,  E.C. 

551,740. — Anglo-Foreign  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  1,  Paper-st.,  E.C. 
551,741-44. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 
551,745. — Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem. 

551,762-3.- — J.  MacLeish,  c/o  Dr.  Thomson,  Ripple-rd.,  Barking,  E. 
552,001. — W.  H.  Grindley  &  Co.,  Tunstall. 

552,002.- — British  &  Foreign  Bottle  Co.,  107,  Cannon-st.,  E.C. 
552,003. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 

552,056. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 
552,059.— Tooth  &  Co.,  Bretby  Art  Pottery,  Burton-on-Trent. 


548,982.- — L.  W.  Cutter,  c/o  William  Bath,  Ltd.,  Broad-st.,  King’s 
Lynn. 

551,397-8. — G.  H.  Zeal,  82,  Turnmill-st.,  E.C. 

551,569. — Gibson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Burslem. 

551.626.  — O.  A.  Mygatt,  12,  Carteret-st.,  S.W. 

551.627.  — J.  Duckett  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Blannel-st.,  Burnley. 

551,754. — S.  S.  Knight,  18,  Wimborne-rd.,  Tottenham. 

551,761. — L.  Zechnall,  131-2,  Bunhill-row,  E.C. 

551,826. — Pilkington  Bros.,  Ltd.,  St.  Helen’s. 

551.842.  — J.  Shaw,  M.D.,  Eton-rd.,  N.W. 

551.843.  — A.  W.  Green,  105,  Staines-rd.,  Hounslow. 

551.844.  — O.  A.  Mygatt,  12,  Carteret-st.,  S.W. 

551.889.  — J.  ShawT,  M.D.,  4,  Eton-rd.,  N.W. 

551,892-93. — -Gibson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Burslem. 

551,929. — J.  MacLeish,  134,  Ripple-rd.,  Barking,  E. 

552,004. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

552,005. — J.  Woolley,  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria  Bridge,  Man¬ 
chester. 

552,021. — -Weiss  &  Biheller,  70  and  71,  Chiswell-st.,  E.C. 

552,074. — French  Flint  Glass  Bottle  Co.,  Ltd.,  6-7,  Long-lane,  E.C. 
552,433. — J.  Poupart,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. 

551,136-38. — Victoria  Bazaar  Co.  (1906),  Ltd.,  7-9,  Baron-st.,  N. 
551,433-4. — S.  Bridgwood  &  Son,  Anchor  Pottery,  Longton. 

551,437. — O.  A.  Mygatt,  12,  Carteret-st.,  S.W. 

551,506. — J.  H.  Hunter  and  W.  A.  Palmer,  both  of  27,  Newton-rd., 
Bayswater,  W. 

552,768. — W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons,  3,  High-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
552,185. — H.  A.  Olivant,  Cliffe  Vale,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

537,648-608. — O.  A.  Mygatt,  12,  Carteret-st.,  S.W. 

549,292.— H.  W.  Payton,  Prospect-place,  Hales  Owen,  Worcs. 
551,108. — A.  A.  Lines  and  W.  Bassall,  both  of  Burton-rd.,  Wood- 
ville,  Derbyshire. 

551,625. — O.  A.  Mygatt,  12,  Carteret-st.,  S.W. 

551.890.  — H.  G.  D.  French,  Towerhurst-st.,  Martin’s-rd.,  Knowle, 

Bristol. 

552,000. — Countess  of  Aberdeen,  Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin. 

552,023. — J.  Stone  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Abinger-rd.,  S.E. 

552,058. — Weiss  &  Biheller,  70  and  71,  Chiswell-st.,  E.C. 

552,115. — Elkington  &  Co.,  Newhall-st.,  Birmingham. 

552,220. — J.  &  R.  Howie,  Ltd.,  Hurltord  Fireclay  Works,  Kilmar¬ 
nock. 

552,371. — Weiss  &  Biheller,  70  and  71,  Chiswell-st.,  E.C. 

552,553. — Frederick  Wain  &  Son,  34,  High-st.,  Fenton. 

552,719.- — F.  Brown,  18,  Derwent-st.,  West  Benwell,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 

552,784. — A.  Kingsley  &  Co.,  20,  Great  Winchester-st.,  London. 
552,852.— A.  Spaull,  67,  Grange  Walk,  S.E. 

553,024. — G.  H.  Morison  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Westinghouse -buildings, 
Norfolk-st.,  W.C. 

553,025-6. — Rhodes  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Reginald-st.,  Burslem. 


Latest  Complete  Specification. 

Kilns  for  Firing  or  Drying  Ceramic  Wares. — Alfred  Meakin,  Ltd., 
of  Royal  Albert  Victoria  and  Highgate  Potteries,  Tunstall ;  W. 
Jackson,  of  22,  Stanley-st.,  Tunstall,  claim  : — A  set  or  battery  of 
kilns  for  firing  and  drying  ceramic  and  similar  wares  provided  with 
a  producer  gas  flue  with  branches  under  each  kiln,  a  secondary 
air  flue  with  branches  adjacent  to  the  gas  branches,  outlets  for  the 
air  and  gas  from  said  branch  flues,  each  kiln  being  made  with  a  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  or  combustion  chambers  which  or  each  of  which 


49 


passes  up  and  twice  over  and  around  each  kiln  and  under  the  floor 
of  the  same  and  down  to  a  branch  of  a  chimney  flue,  each  kiln  hav¬ 
ing  a  cold  air  inlet  at  its  lover  part  and  a  hot  air  outlet  at  its  upper 
part  communicating  with  the  secondary  air  flue  and  so  arranged 
with  dampers  that  the  secondary  air  to  support  combustion  in  one 
or  more  kilns  which  are  being  fired,  can  be  drawn  through  and  heated 
by  the  goods  whieh  have  been  fired  and  are  cooling  in  ar  other  kiln 
or  kilns,  the  chimney  flue  being  made  with  or  without  a  recuperator 
arranged  to  heat  the  secondary  air  passing  to  the  main  secondary 
air  flue. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


A  WORD  TO  RETAIL  DEALERS. 

E  are  very  anxious  to  see  the  retail  dealers  in 
pottery  and  glass  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  acting  in  harmony  in  all  matters  that 
affect  their  interests  as  tradesmen.  In  our 
last  issue  we  invited  correspondence  on  trade 
questions,  and  we  are  pleased  to  insert  some  letters  in  this 
number,  which  we  hope  will  arouse  widespread  interest 
.and  elicit  correspondence  from  other  subscribers.  We 
are  convinced  that  our  dealers  are  losing  trade  every  year 
through  want  of  co-operation.  Why  do  they  not  break 
through  the  selfish  insularity  which  they  have  so  long 
practised,  and  fraternise  freely  and  often  ?  The  China  and 
Glass  Dealers’  Association  might  afford  many  opportunities 
for  this,  if  it  was  supported  by  members  of  the  trade  as  it 
should  be.  We  were  greatly  disappointed  that  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  maintain  either  the  headquarters  or  a 
branch  of  the  Association  in  London.  We  understand  the 
Association  is  progressing  favourably  in  the  Midlands,  but 
we  do  not  hear  as  much  about  it  as  we  should  do.  We 
submit  that  the  executive  should  report  progress  every 
month  through  the  pages  of  the  trade  organ,  and  should 
impress  on  dealers  all  over  the  country  the  advantages  of 
uniting  with  them  in  trade  matters  in  which  all  are  interested. 
The  subscription  is  very  small,  so  that  it  cannot  be  the 
question  of  expense  that  prevents  dealers  from  joining  the 
Association.  What  is  it,  then — apathy  or  selfishness  ? 
A  municipal  corporation  secures  advantages  and  comforts 


for  its  citizens  that  they  could  not  obtain  individually. 
A  trade  organisation  could  do  the  same.  Holiday  and  social 
functions  are  important  factors  in  life  to-day.  Annual 
excursions  in  summer  and  annual  dinners  in  winter  pro¬ 
moted  by  various  branches  of  the  Association  would  bring 
members  into  friendly  intercourse,  and  would  give  zest 
to  the  monthly  meetings  to  discuss  trade  difficulties  and 
trade  grievances.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
dealers,  members  of  the  Association  or  not,  who 
have  anything  to  say  on  this  subject.  Do  not  let  it 
die  out  :  keep  it  alive,  and  something  useful  will,  in  time, 
result. 


THE  CANAL  COMMISSION’S  REPORT. 

^<^^^(HE  fourth  and  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Canals  and  Waterways,  a  summary  of  which 
is  given  in  this  issue,  is  useful  as  paving  the  way 
to  active  measures,  but  in  many  respects  it  is 
-A.  disappointing.  The  possibilities  of  using  water¬ 
ways  as  competitive  methods  with  railways  for  the  transit 
of  raw  materials  and  goods  between  manufacturing  districts 
and  the  sea,  and  between  manufacturers  and  distributors, 
have  been  under  discussion  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Considering  that  the  Commission  has  been  investigating 
and  discussing  the  question  for  four  years,  their  proposals 
do  not  seem  so  helpful  to  a  practical  solution  of  the  matter 
as  it  was  hoped  and  expected  they  would  be  The  report, 
however,  is  entitled  to  the  careful  consideration  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  business  men,  chambers  of  commerce,  municipali¬ 
ties,  county  councils,  and  the  public  generally,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  will  receive  it.  The  introduction  of  canals 
had  a  marvellous  effect  in  reducing  the  price  of  manu- 
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factured  goods  by  reducing  the  cost  of  carriage  of  heavy 
raw  materials.  The  opening  of  railway  systems  intro¬ 
duced  formidable  competition  with  the  canals,  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  latter,  not  realising  the  power  they  con¬ 
trolled,  were  glad  to  make  arrangements  with  the  former 
to  prevent  competition,  instead  of  developing  their  own 
resources  to  meet  it.  Of  course  we,  to-day,  are  “  wise 
after  the  event.”  With  the  rapidity  of  transit  offered 
by  the  railways,  it  was  natural  that  the  canals  should 
expect  to  lose  the  bulk  of  their  trade,  and  this  fear  caused 
the  weaker  ones  to  come  to  terms  with  their  opponents. 
The  railway  companies  did  not  attempt  to  buy  up  all  the 
canal  systems.  They  shrewdly  acquired  possession  of  the 
smaller  systems  and  thus  prevented  the  cheap  th rough 
rates  by  water  which  would  have  compelled  them  to 
reduce  their  own  rates.  How  advantageous  that  method 
proved  to  the  railway  companies  is  shown  by  the  report 
just  issued,  which  states  that  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  waterways  of  the  kingdom  is  controlled  by  the  rail¬ 
way  companies.  This  control  absolutely  prevents  any¬ 
thing  like  serious  competition  from  the  canals  in  through 
rates — a  result  of  the  greatest  importance  to  manufacturers. 
Continental  manufacturers  have  an  immense  advantage 
over  British  manufacturers  in  the  wonderful  development 
of  their  waterways  during  the  past  thirty  years.  In  that 
period  France  (which  has  spent  £26,000,000  in  twenty 
years),  Germany,  and  Belgium  have  more  than  doubled 
their  canal  traffic,  and  no  doubt  the  knowledge  of  this 
has  influenced  the  Commission  in  their  urgent  recom¬ 
mendation  that  a  “Central  Waterway  Board  for  Great 
Britain”  should  be  appointed.  They  suggest  that  the 
Board  should  control  four  main  through  routes  formed 
by  connecting  canals  already  running  from  the  centre 
of  England,  to  the  Mersey,  Thames,  Severn,  and  Humber 
respectively.  One  of  these  routes  could  be  connected 
with  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  and  thus  the  Potteries 
would  be  in  connection.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  deepening  some  portions  of  existing  canals,  but  it  is 
probable  they  could  be  surmounted  at  less  expense  than 
wrould  be  incurred  by  constructing  new  routes.  It  is  wrell 
the  question  of  improved  waterways  is  once  more  receiving- 
official  attention,  and  pottery  manufacturers  are  more 
likely  to  be  affected  by  it  in  the  future  than  many  of  them 
knowg 


VALUATION  OF  CHINA  EXPORTS  TO 

THE  U.S. 

T  will  be  remembered  that  the  investigations  of  the 
United  States  Customs  authorities  led  to  the 
discovery  of  serious  undervaluation's  of  pottery 
imported  into  the  States.  [Naturally  our  manu¬ 
facturers  repudiated  any  suggestion  of  irregularity 
in  the  invoicing  of  their  goods.  Mr.  V,  m.  Burgess,  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  Pottery  Association,  was 
instructed  to  visit  Europe  and  investigate  the  matter. 
He  came  over  and  made  his  inquiries  in  this  country,  in 
France  and  in  Germany.  Mr.  Burgess  had  creditably  filled 
an  honourable  official  position  here,  and  we  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  trusting  him  entirely  and  in  disclosing  all  infor¬ 
mation  he  desired.  Mr.  Burgess  has  said  that  his  Asso¬ 
ciation  did  not  ask  for  tariff  advance  on  English  earthen¬ 
ware,  but  they  did  ask  for  better  protection  against  the 
undervaluation  of  Continental  goods.  Mr.  Burgess  made 
his  report  and  was  bitterly  attacked  in  an  apparently 
official  communication  from  the  German  Government, 
which  challenged  his  statements.  In  a  letter  to  his  own 
Association,  Mr.  Burgess  describes  that  communication  as 
“  compiled  by  German  manufacturers  deeply  interested  in 
continuing  to  control  the  American  market  to  the  same 


extent  as  they  had  done  in  the  past.”  He  points  out 
many  inaccuracies  made  by  them  as  to  costs  of  material, 
and  wages  paid,  and  quotes  the  follow  ing  specific  statement 
in  that  document :  “  The  selling  prices  of  German  pottery 
goods  are  76-53  per  cent,  of  the  prices  prevailing  in  the 
United  States.”  Mr.  Burgess  describes  this  as  “a  most 
astounding  statement,”  and  says:  “It  means  that  if 
certain  goods  can  be  purchased  in  Germany  for  76-53 
dollars,  the  same  can  be  purchased  when  landed  in  the 
United  States  at  100  dollars”  ;  and  he  asks,  “  How 
is  this  possible  ?  If  you  add  to  the  76-53  the  duty, 
60  per  c-ent.,  expenses  to  land  10  per  cent.,  and  say  as 
small  a  gross  profit  as  10  per  cent.,  you  find  the  goods  cost 
in  the  States  134-75  dollars.”  Mr.  Burgess  quotes  from 
an  address  at  a  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  which  the 
speaker  says  “  the  prying  curiosity  practised  under  the 
American  Customs  laws  ’  ’  creates  ‘  ‘  the  necessity  of 
having  two  sets  of  prices,  one  for  export  and  the  other 
for  home  trade  ...  to  keep  our  matters  secret,  save 
fees,  and  avoid  control  on  that  side.”  From  United  States 
newspaper  cuttings  sent  to  us,  it  is  evident  that  actual 
fraud  in  this  direction  is  still  so  strongly  suspected  that 
proceedings  for  fraud  under  Section  9  of  the  Customs  Act 
have  been  instituted  against  two  prominent  New  York 
importers  of  pottery.  They  have  not  yet  been  heard  in 
their  defence,  so  it  is  premature  to  say  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  can  disprove  any  such  allega¬ 
tions,  since  proved  charges  of  this  kind  always  impose 
needless,  irksome  restriction  on  honourable  traders. 


THE  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

HE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
will  be  held  at  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Hotel  on 
Monday,  the  7th  inst.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Management  to  be 
presented  at  that  meeting  (which  we  publish 
by  request  in  this  issue),  the  proceedings  are  likely  to  be 
of  more  than  usual  interest.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  Board  are  now  able  to  recommend  the  srrantino- 

O  C 

of  annuities  to  all  present  applicants.  The  claims  have 
been  carefully  investigated,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  there  is  no  doubt  the  members  will  elect  the 
applicants.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  regret 
that  the  members  of  the  Institution  have  not  assisted 
the  Board  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  by  attendance  at 
the  annual  meetings,  and  taking  part  in  the  discussion 
of  ways  and  means  to  advance  its  usefulness.  Criticisms 
and  suggestions  have  for  some  time  past  been  freely  made, 
and  no  doubt  by  persons  entitled  to  make  them  ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  if  these  suggestions  had  been  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  members  they  would  have  been  more 
helpful  and  more  likely  to  have  speedy  beneficial  effect. 

The  Institution  can  only  be  put  on  an  absolutely  sound 
basis  by  a  large  increase  in  membership.  Retail  dealers 
and  their  assistants,  male  and  female,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  are  earnestly  requested  to  become  members, 
not  only  because  their  small  annual  subscription  will  pro¬ 
cure  relief  for  them  if,  in  after  life,  theyshould  be  overtaken 
by  misfortune,  but  principally  because,  though  they  may 
never  need  help  themselves,  their  small  subscriptions  will 
afford  relief  to  their  less  fortunate  fellow  members.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  increased  interest  in  the  Institution  will 
be  indicated  by  a  good  attendance  on  the  7th  inst. 


Beer  as  “  Glassware.” — A  barrel,  labelled  “  Glassware,” 
recently  imported  into  a  prohibition  State  in  the  U.S. A., 
was  found  to  be  full  of  beer.  Heavy  fines  were  inflicted  on 
the  persons  responsible  for  the  label — or  libel  ? 
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C.  T.  Maling  &  Sons, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FORD  POTTERIES, _ :: 

NEWCASTLE  =  ON=TYNE. 


ESTA““-I76a. 


fiJETEM  WARE 


A  Superior  Semi-Porcelain,  Brilliant  and  Durable. 

DINNER  TEA  AND  TOILET  SERVICES,  &c. 

In  the  latest  and  most  effective  styles  of  decoration. 


Original  Chromo-Litho  Designs  a  Speciality. 
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HOSPITAL  WARE 


DRUGGISTS'  WARE  ELECTRICAL  FITTINGS 
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EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  JARS 
WHITE  JARS  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


Careful  attention  given  to  Customers’  own  Specialities. 


WATER-GROUND  FLINT  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY 

DELIVERED  F.O.B.  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  QUAY. 


LONDON  SAMPLE  ROOMS- 

20,  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  Holborn  Circus. 

Agent— MR.  G.  G.  MAC  WILLI  AM. 


SCOTLAND  SAMPLE  ROOMS— 

51,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

Agent— MR.  J.  DUNLOP. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FAVOURABLE  SHIPPING  FACILITIES  TO  ALL  PARTS. 


ICKNIELD 

GLASS 

WORKS. 


F.sC.  OSIER 


LTD. 


Established 


1807 


FREETH 

STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Table  and  Fancy  Glass, 
Glass  for  Silversmiths, 

ELECTRIC  AND  INCANDESCENT  GAS  SHADES. 


London  Showrooms  : 

21,  Charterhouse  Street,  E.C. 

Always  open. 


Agent : 

Mr.  Jas.  H.  Service. 

Telephone  No.  6368  Holhorn. 
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THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

THE  annual  gener.il  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Institution  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn  Viaduct 
Hotel,  London,  E.C.,  on  Monday,  Feb.  7,  1910,  at  half¬ 
past  7  o’clock. 

Business  to  be  Transacted. 

To  receive  tho  roport  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
and  the  audited  financial  statement  for  the  year  ended  Dee.  31,  1909. 
To  elect  the  officers  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  1910. 

-  To  elect,  without  ballot,  four  annuitants  as  under  : — 

-TJBodley,  Edwin  James  Drew,  30,  Speldhurst-road,  Bedford-park, 
W.,  aged  65  years,  was  formerly  engaged  as  a  china  and  earthenware 
manufacturer  at  Burslem,  Staffs.,  and  latterly  as  an  agent.  His 
wife  is  aged  65  years.  Applicant  has  eight  children,  viz.  : — Four 
sons,  aged  respectively  38  (married),  26  (married),  23  and  20  years, 
and  four  daughters,  aged  36,  34  (married),  29  and  24  years.  All 
maintain  themselves,  the  two  elder  sons  are  abroad,  the  two  younger 
live  at  home  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  parents.  Appli¬ 
cant  has  no  means.  (Nominated  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Daniell.)  Annuity 
£25. 

Mann,  Matthew,  17,  Heber-road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  aged  72 
years,  who  was  employed  by  Messrs.  James  Green  &  Nephow  for 
54  years,  formerly  as  warehouseman  and  latterly  as  a  traveller. 
His  wife,  aged  70  years,  is  an  invalid.  Applicant  is  incapacitated 
by  age  from  following  his  employment,  and  has  no  means  of 
subsistence  beyond  a  sum  of  £110,  which  represents  his  savings. 
(Nominated  by  Mr.  Hugh  Smith.)  Annuity  £25. 

Fox,  Mary  Elizabeth,  3,  Courtenay-road,  Dray  ton-park,  N., 
aged  61  years,  widow  of  the  late  Edwin  Fox,  who,  previous  to  his 
death  in  1889,  was  engaged  as  agent  by  Messrs.  G.  L.  Ashworth 
Bros,  and  Messrs.  Taylor,  Tunnicliff  &  Co.  Applicant,  who  has  no 
children,  has  a  joint  interest  with  her  sister  in  the  house  in  which 
she  resides  and  also  in  another  property  which  yields  her  an  income 
of  about  £14  per  annum.  She  is  incapacitated  by  age  and  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  has  no  other  means  of  support  beyond  the  above  and 
the  proceeds  of  letting  furnished  apartments.  (Nominated  by  Mr. 
John  Brock,  Jun.)  Annuity  £15. 

Griffin,  Sarah  Harriett,  21,  Bartlett ’s-buildings,  Holborn,  E.C., 
aged  47  years,  widow  of  the  late  George  Griffin,  who  was  engaged 
for  many  years  as  showroom  attendant  by  Messrs.  George  Jones 
&  Sons,  Ltd.  Applicant  has  three  children,  viz.  Daughter,  aged 
24  years,  daughter  aged  16  years,  son  aged  12  years,  all  of  whom 
live  at  home.  The  elder  daughter  employed  as  saleswoman  contri¬ 
butes  to  her  own  support,  the  younger  children  are  at  school. 
Applicant  has  no  means  of  subsistence  beyond  the  ownership  of  a 
small  tenement  house  yielding  8s.  per  week.  (Nominated  by  Messrs. 
George  Jones  &  Sons,  Ltd.)  Annuity  £15. 

,  And  for  the  transaction  of  general  business. 

^  Edgar  Greenwood,  Esq.,  will  preside. 

Algernon  J.  Prickett,  Secretary. 
Office  of  the  Institution,  49,  Hatton-garden,  Holborn,  E.C. 


Receipts  and  Expenditure  Account  prom  January  1 
to  December  31,  1909. 


(1908)  Dr. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Balance  at  Bank,  Jan.  1,  1909 

71 

4 

5 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretaries . . 

6 

2 

0 

35 

15 

6 

Annual  Subscriptions  (1908) 

30 

16 

6 

297 

9 

0 

Annual  Subscriptions  (1909)  273 

6 

6 

28 

2 

5 

Donations  (augmented  by  the 

Festival  Dinner) 

333 

7 

1 

Dividends — 

121 

7 

4 

Indian  Government  3jr  per 

cent.  Stock 

120 

16 

8 

13 

6 

0 

New  Zealand  Government 

3£  per  cent.  Stock 

13 

4 

10 

16 

12 

8 

Metropolitan  Consolidated 

34  per  cent.  Stock 

16 

11 

2 

4 

2 

4 

National  War  Loan  2|-  per 

cent.  Stock 

4 

2 

*4 

30 

5 

0 

Great  Western  Railway  4 

per  cent.  Debenture  Stock 

30 

3 

8 

5 

14 

0 

Great  Northern  Railway  3 

per  cent.  Preference  Stock, 

1899  . 

5 

13 

9 

0 

8 

8 

Interest  on  Deposit  . . 

0 

0 

4 

Proceeds  of  Collection  Cards 

80 

5 

9 

2 

10 

3 

Proceeds  of  Collection  Boxes 

1 

17 

3 

£  s. 

77  6 

637  10 


190  12 
80  5 

1  17 


d. 


1 


9 

9 


3 


£987  12  3 


Cr. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

31 

15 

0 

By  Rent  of  Offices  (less  £3  15s. 

contributed  to  the  Fragile 
Club)  . 

22 

10 

0 

5 

l 

6 

Office  Expenses 

4 

14 

2 

22 

3 

8 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Ad- 

vertising 

27 

17 

5 

7 

2 

6 

Postage 

8 

14 

0 

i 

12 

0 

Sundries 

Expenses  of  Secretary’s  Visit 

3 

8 

1 

to  Staffordshire 

4 

9 

8 

105 

0 

0 

Secretary’s  Salary 

105 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

Local  Hon.  Sec.  in  Potteries. 

Honorarium 

10 

10 

0 

187 

3 

A 

529 

13 

4 

Annuities  and  Relief. . 

492 

12 

6 

6 

492 

12 

Expenses  at  Festival  Dinner 

6 

1 

11 

6 

1 

11 

0 

5 

11 

Interest  on  Overdraft 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

8 

Cash  on  Deposit 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Cash  in  hands  of  Local  Hon. 
Sec.  . . 

Balance  at  Bank,  Dec.  31, 

2 

5 

0 

1909  . 

199 

2 

10 

201 

1 

10 

£987  12  3 


Balance  Sheet,  December  31,  1909. 
Dr. 


£  s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

6,364  4  2  To  Capital  Account. . 

6,588 

5 

7 

6,588 

5 

7 

£6,588 

5 

7 

Cr. 

£  • 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

By  Cash  in  hand 

201 

7 

10 

Cash  on  Deposit 

100 

0 

0 

301 

7 

10 

Investments — 

£3,650  Indian  Government  34  per 
cent.  Stock 

£400  New  Zealand  Government 

4,116 

11 

3 

3£  per  cent.  Stock 
£500  Metropolitan  Consolidated 

414 

17 

0 

3£  per  cent.  Stock 
£150  National  War  Loan  2f-  per 

495 

1 

0 

cent.  Stock 

146 

2 

3 

£796  G.  W.  Rly.  4  per  cent.  Deben¬ 
ture  Stock 

£200  G.  N.  Rly.  3  per  cent.  Pre- 

934 

13 

4 

ference  Stock,  1899 

179 

12 

11 

6,286 

17 

9 

£6,588  5  7 

Examined  with  the  books  and  vouchers  and  found  correct, 
January  10,  1910. 

(Signed)  John  Ellinger, 

Henry  F.  Heybourn, 

Hon.  Auditors. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  advance  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Management,  and  of  the  annual  statement  of  accounts 
to  be  presented  at  the  meeting,  with  a  request  that  we  would 
publish  them.  The  following  is  the 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Management. 

The  Board  of  Management  have  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the 
members  of  the  Institution  their  twenty-eighth  annual  report, 
being  that  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1909. 

The  number  of  subscribing  members  is  now  387,  thirty-four  of 
whom  joined  during  the  past  year.  There  are  also  seventy -sevon 
members  whose  subscriptions  are  in  arrears,  but  the  Board  have 
reason  to  anticipate  that  the  majority  of  these  will  be  renewed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  address  of  the  Institution  is  now 
49,  Hatton-garden,  E.C.,  where,  by  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Green 
Bros.,  a  suitable  office  has  been  placed  at  the  free,  disposal  of  the 
Institution,  thus  enabling  an  important  economy  to  bo  effected 
in  the  working  expenses  by  the  saving  of  payment  for  rent,  which 
for  some  years  has  been  a  serious  item  in  the  Institution’s  expendi- 
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ture.  The  Board  desire  to  express  their  grateful  thanks  to  Messrs. 
•Green  Bros,  for  the  accommodation  so  kindly  afforded  them. 

Mr.  Pricket t  having  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  secretaryship 
the  Board  have  reluctantly  accepted  the  same,  and  now,  after  caretu. 
consideration,  recommend  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Archibald  J. 
Borer  who  has  been  selected  from  a  large  number  of  candidates. 
The  terms  upon  which  it  is  suggested  this  new  appointment  shall  be 
made  are  such  that  a  considerable  curtailment  of  the  Institution  s 
present  working  expenses  will  be  effected,  while  any  advance  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Societv’s  finances  will  bo  of  pro  rata  benefit  to  the 
new  secretary.  The  Board  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
the  courtesy  and  assistance  always  rendered  by  Mr.  Prickett  during 
his  fourteen  years'  tenure  of  the  office,  and  to  convey  their  good 
wishes  for  his  future  welfare. 

With  much  regret  the  Board  have  to  announce  the  retirement, 
owing  to  ill-health,  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Baniell,  who  for  many  years  lias 
filled  the  office  of  hon.  treasurer.  They  desire  to  record  their  grate¬ 
ful  thanks  for  the  valued  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Daniel  1  to 
the  Institution,  and  to  announce  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Spencer 
Daniel  1  has  consented  to  officiate  in  that  capacity  pending  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  in  the  office. 

The  success  of  the  festival  dinner,  held  on  Nov.  11  at  the  Imperial 
Restaurant,  Regent -st.,  W.,  is  a  source  of  much  gratification 

to  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  they  feel  this  will  be  sliand 
by  the  members  generally  upon  observing  the  substantial  amount 
received  in  donations.  The  gathering,  over  which  Mr.  John  T. 
■Osier  ably  presided,  was  attended  by  upwards  of  eighty  guests 
a  record  for  similar  functions  associated  with  the  Institution  - 
and  the  Board  propose  to  hold  a  similar  gathering  annually.  The 
best  thanks  of  the  members  are  tendered  to  those  gentlemen  who 
as  stewards,  effected  such  an  important  collection  of  funds  on  behalf 
of  the  Institution,  and  to  Mr.  John  Porter,  who,  by  arranging  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  musical  programme,  largely  contributed  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  guests. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  festival  dinner,  a  body  of  gentlemen  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  retail  branch  of  the  trade  have  intimated  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  confer  with  the  Board  of  Management  with  a  view  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  membership  of  the  Institution  and  generally  promoting  its 
future  interests.  The  Board  having  accepted  the  offier  it  is  hoped  to 
hold  the  first  conference  at  an  early  date,  and  it  is  confidently  anti¬ 
cipated  that  the  assistance  and  advice  of  these  gentlemen  will 
conduce  to  an  extended  usefulness  of  the  Institution. 

P^Thero  are  now  twenty-six  annuitants  on  the  books  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  viz.  : — 8  members  and  18  widows  of  members.  The  Board 
regret  to  announce  the  death  of  two  annuitants,  Mr.  Alfred  Gieen 
and  Mr.  Jonah  Baddeley.  The  success  which  attended  the  festival 
•dinner  and  the  financial  support  received  in  connection  therewith 
has  enabled  the  Board  to  recommend  the  immediate  election  of  all 
existing  applicants  for  annuities — the  particulars  of  whose  circum¬ 
stances  are  presented  herewith — and  the  Board  feel  that  their 
ability  to  adopt  this  course  will  be  received  with  gratification  by 
the  members  of  the  Institution  and  the  trade  generally.  A  total 
:Sum  of  £7,220  5s.  lOd.  has  been  disbursed  in  annuities  and  relief  since 

the  foundation  of  the  Institution. 

*  The  following  members  of  the  Board  of  Management  oner 
themselves  for  re-election: — Messrs.  John  Brock,  Jun.,  Fiederick 
Cox,  F.  W.  Currie,  C.  J.  Dale,  Orrok  M.  Doulton,  Ronald  D.  Doulton, 
•G.  D.  Francis,  Charles  Green,  Louis  W.  Hadley,  J.  E.  Heath,  Edwin 
Lawson,  Frank  J.  Mayer,  J.  T.  Mogridge,  David  Nestle,  John  Porter, 
W.  G.  Savill,  Frank  E.  Spiers,  S.  Stanley,  W.  J.  Stonier,  and  W. 
Thomson. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  express  their  thanks  to  Messrs.  .John 
Ellino-er  and  Henry  F.  Heybourn  for  kindly  auditing  the  accounts. 
They° specially  record  their  appreciation  of  the  valued  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  Mr.  El  linger  in  this  capacity  for  a  period  of  many  years, 
and  emphasise  their  regret  that  his  resignation  of  office  is  occasioned 
bv  ill-health.  They  have  also  to  express  their  obligations  to  the 
proprietors  of  The  Pottery  Gazette  for  advancing  the  interests 
•of  the  Institution  by  various  means,  and  to  the  management  ot  the 
Holborn  Viaduct  Hotel  for  again  granting  the  free  use  of  rooms  tor 
the  general  meetings  of  the  Institution. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Board. 

Ronald  D.  Doulton,  Chairman. 

Jan  22,  1910. 

•Extract  from  Rules. 

20.  — The  Board  of  Management  shall  consist  of  the  President, 
Trustees,  Treasurer  (who  shall  be  members  by  virtue  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  offices),  and  of  the  life  subscribers  and  members  duly  nominated 
under  rule  21  hereof,  unless  more  than  twenty-five  be  so  nominated, 
when  twenty-five  thereof  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  by  ballot  of  the  persons  then  present  and  entitled  to  vote 

21. — Written  nominations  of  candidates  for  membership  of  the 
Board  of  Management,  signed  by  one  life  subscriber  or  member, 
must  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  at  least  seven  days  prior  to  the 
annual  general  meeting,  and  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  if e 
subscribers  and  members  at  the  office  of  the  Institution  during 
ordinary  office  hours  on  the  three  days  preceding  such  meeting. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  POTTERY  AND 
GLASS  TRADES. 

The  Pottery  Trades. — The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
says  that  employment  in  the  pottery  trade  in  December  was 
bad  on  the  whole.  It  was  worse  than  it  was  a  month  ago, 
and  showed  little  change  compared  with  a  year  ago. 
In  Staffordshire  employment  in  the  earthenware  trade  con¬ 
tinued  bad,  and  short  time  was  general.  It  was  moderate 
on  the  whole  in  Devonshire  ;  some  short  time  was  reported. 
It  was  fair  with  earthenware  and  stone  potters  at  Bristol, 
and  better  than  a  month  ago.  It  continued  bad  in  the 
South  Yorkshire  and  River  Aire  district,  and  was  worse 
than  a  year  ago.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  bad,  and  worse  than 
a  month  ago,  in  Scotland.  It  remained  dull  with  tobacco 
pipe  makers  at  Glasgow. 

The  Glass  Trades. — Employment  on  the  whole  was 
moderate,  and  worse  than  a  year  ago.  Returns  received 
from  firms  employing  7,572  work  people  in  the  week  ended 
Dec.  18  showed  an  increase  of  2-4  per  cent,  in  the  number 
employed,  and  an  increase  of  4-3  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
wages  paid,  as  compared  with  a  month  ago.  As  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  the  number  employed  showed  a  decrease  of 
3-6  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  of  1-9  per  cent. 
Employment  with  glass  bottle  makers  in  \orkshire  con¬ 
tinued  bad,  and  was  w  orse  than  a  year  ago.  The  number  of 
men  employed  showred  an  increase  on  a  month  ago,  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  short  time.  Employment  was 
moderate  with  glass  bottle  makers  in  the  North  of  England, 
and  rather  worse  than  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago,  though 
improving  somewnat  towrards  the  end  of  the  montlx  , 
at  Seaham  Harbour  it  was  bad  and  worse  than  a  month  ago. 
Tt  was  reported  as  oad  in  Lancashire,  and  at  Glasgow  and 
Dublin  ;  it  was  moderate  at  Portobebo  and  Bristol. 
Medicine  bottle  makers  at  Rotherham  were  fairly  busy. 
Employment  was  very  good  with  flint  glass  makers  at 
Birmingham  ;  at  Wordsley  it  w  as  fair  and  not  so  good  as  a 
month  ago.  With  flint  glass  cutters  it  was  tail’  at  Lnming- 
ham,  and  good  at  Wordsley.  It  continued  moderate  with 
sheet  glass  flatteners  at  St.  Helens  ;  with  pressed  glass 
makers  on  the  Tyne  it  was  slack  and  not  so  good  as  a  month 
ago.  It  continued  fair  with  plate  glass  bevel1  ers  and 
silverers  at  Birmingham.  A  further  slight  improvement 
was  reported  among  glass  blowers  in  London.  Table  show¬ 
ing  the  number  of  workpeople  employed  and  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending  Dec.  18,  1909 

Branches.  Number  Employed.  Wages  Paid. 

Glass  bottle  . .  •  •  •  •  4,782  - 

Plate  glass  . .  •  •  •  •  693  -  8. 4 

Flint  glass  ware  (not  bottles)..  1>755  ....  1>9^4 

Other  branches  .  •  •  •  342  .... 

Total .  7,572  .  £9,342 

The  number  of  persons-employed  in  eacn  district,  and 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  them  in  the  w^eek  ending  Dec.  18, 

1909  , 

Districts.  Number  Employed.  Wages  Paid. 


North  of  England 
Yorkshire 
Lancashire 

Worcester  and  Warwick 
Scotland 
Other  parts  of  United  Kingdom 


826 
3,769 
711 
1,164 
764 
338 


Total 


7.572 


£907 
4,747 
861 
1,531 
966 
330 

£9,342 


The  Pottery  Exports  of  Austria-Hungary  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  last  year  amounted  in  weight  to  50  307,500 
kilos.,  including  9,515,700  kilos,  of  porcelain.  In  each 
case  a  large  decrease  is  recorded. 
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“Burleigh  Ware 


THE  GLOBE 

IS  ON  ALL  BURLEIGH  WARE 

BURLEIGH  WARE 

IS  ALL  OYER  THE  GLOBE 


TOILET  WARE 
DINNER  WARE 
FANCY  WARE 

NEW  FORMS  ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS 


ILLUSTRATED  SHEETS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

BURGESS  &  LEIGH, 

Middleport  Pottery .  &URSLEM. 

London  Address :  44,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 

AUSTRALIA:  51,  Palings  Buildings,  Sydney,  Messrs.  T.  W.  HEATH  &  CO, 
NEW  ZEALAND:  41,  Fort  Street,  Auckland,  Messrs.  THOMAS  WEBB  &  CO. 
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Buyers’  Notes. 

(BY  our  own  representatives.) 


Gibson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Albany  and  Harvey  Potteries, 
Burslem,  have  removed  their  London  sample  rooms  from 
Ely-place  to  15,  Bartlett’ s-buildings,  Holborn-circus,  E.C., 
where  they  are  represented  by  Mr.  Sydney  Gibson.  The 
new  rooms  are  admirably  adapted  for  displaying  pottery, 
and  they  have  been  fitted  in  the  most  convenient  manner. 
The  company  have  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  manu¬ 
facturers  of  jet,  Rockingham,  russet,  and  mosaic  bodies, 
and  in  each  of  these  lines  they  have  a  great  variety  both  as  to 
shape  and  decoration  on  show  at  the  London  rooms.  The 
new  shapes  for  the  season  in  teapots  present  very  attrac¬ 
tive  features  out  of  the  ordinary  styles,  while  the  decorations 
are  equally  new  and  pleasing.  Teapots,  stands,  hot-water 


mosaic  or  other  bands  or  with  a  light  blue  body  with  white, 
figured,  and  other  embossments.  They  have  made  many 
pleasing  additions  to  their  samples  of  toilet  services,  new 
shapes  with  original  and  pleasing  decorations.  One  out 
of  several  pretty  sets  is  the  “Dora,”  a  tall  and  Well 
modelled  ewer  with  embossed  panels.  These  look  well 
plain  and  outlined  in  gold,  or  as  centres  for  floral  decora¬ 
tions.  A  striking  feature  in  the  large  assortment  of  samples 
of  toilet  ware  is  the  harmony  betNveen  form  and  decoration. 
The  company  show  many  new  forms  in  flower  pots  richly 
decorated.  Very  pretty  suites  of  miscellaneous  table  ware 
are  shown,  teapots  in  many  shapes,  jugs,  cheese  stands  and 
covers,  biscuit  boxes,  bowls,  and  triple  trays  uniformly 
decorated.  They  have  introduced  several  high  class  decor¬ 
ative  schemes  which  are  worth  the  attention  of  dealers 
who  do  a  good  class  trade.  One  of  the  best  of  their  novelties 
is  what  they  call  their  ‘  ‘  Damassin  ’  ’  ware.  We  illustrate  a 
group  of  pieces  in  this  artistic  novelty.  A  nicely  modelled 
flower  pot  with  scalloped  edge,  a  cylindrical  flower  pot 


jugs,  and  sugars  and  creams  are  made  en  suite  in  many 
ornamentations,  including  several  rich  decorations.  A 
new  shape  pot,  the  “Victoria,”  is  modelled  with  the 
view  to  economise  space  in  stacking,  and  to  ensure  safety  in 
handling.  The  lid  is  flush  w’ith  the  rim  of  the  pot,  forming 
a  flat  surface,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  so  constructed 
that  it  fits  safely  on  to  the  top  of  another  pot.  All  the  pots 
are  uniform,  so  that  anyone  pot  fits  securely  on  to  the  top 
of  any  other — a  most  convenient  arrangement  for  stacking 
purposes.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  decorations,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  case  of  the  jet  and  mosaic  bodies,  on  which 
charming  gilt  and  coloured  effects  are  shown,  such  as  must 
commend  themselves  to  persons  of  refined  tastes.  The  com¬ 
pany  have  added  a  stone  body  to  their  well-known  spec  al 
lines  and  they  have  already  scored  a  great  success  with  it, 
It  is  of  remarkable  strength, and  is  especially  suitable  for 
hotels,  restaurants  and  caterers  generally.  This  stoneware 
is  very  appropriately  decorated  with  a  white  body  and 


with  three  ball  feet,  gilt  edge  and  gilt  line  at  foot ;  a  tea¬ 
pot  and  jug  and  an  art  vase.  The  ground  is  an  imitation 
of  damask,  the  beautiful  textile  fabric,  originally  of  silk,  but 
more  recently  of  linen  or  other  material,  interwoven  with 
raised  figures  of  flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  more  particularly  the 
beautiful  variety  of  rose  from  Damascus,  commonly  called 
damask-rose.  The  damask  ground  is  seen  plainly  in  our 
reproduction  of  the  flower  pot  on  the  right  of  the  group, 
but  it  is  plainly  seen  in  the  ware  itself.  k  ‘  Damassin  has 
all  the  appearance  of  roses  painted  on  damask,  with  a 
glossy  satin  finish.  The  art  vase  in  the  centre  of  our  group 
shows  that  this  effective  treatment  is  applicable  alike  to 
artistic  and  useful  forms. 

Clementson  Bros.,  Phoenix  and  Bell  Works,  Hanley, 
have  appointed  Mogridge  &  Underhay,  10,  Bartlett’s- 
buildings,  Holborn-circus,  E.C.,  their  representatives  for 
London,  the  South  of  England,  and  the  East  Coast.  They 
are  manufacturers  of  high-class  semi-porcelain  and  of 
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of  merchandise  value  is  its  selling  and  profit-producing  qualities.  It 
matters  not  how  well  impressed  the  dealer  or  buyer  may  be  with  any 
line  of  goods  ;  unless  they  move  rapidly  at  a  good  margin  of  profit  they 
are  an  undesirable  acquisition  to  his  stock. 

CHIPPENDALE  “  J<^ R YsTo L  ”  is  so  DISTINCTLY  DIFFERENT 
and  so  ARTISTICALLY  SUPERIOR  to  other  table  glassware  that  it 


meets  with  instant  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  buying  public— the 


consumer. 


<3  For  the  DEALER  this  means  INCREASED  SALES  and  GREATER 
PROFIT. 


You  lake  no  chances  with  CHI!PCPE3^T)ALE.  We  guarantee  its 
sale.  See  our  last  month’s  ad.  in  " Pottery  Qazelle." 

QUALITY  AND  FINISH  UNSURPASSED 


TRADE 


MARK 


THE  JEFFERSON  GLASS  CO 
1  Folia nsbee  W.Va.  1 


SOLE  AGENT  FOR  UNITED  ICINCDOM  - AND -  COLONIES 

C.  wl.  PRATT  f  NATIONAL  GLASS  CO) 

GAMAGE  BUILDING  118-112  HOLBORN,  LONDON  eg, 
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Royal  spiral-fluted  semi-china  ware.  They  pride  them¬ 

selves,  and  justly  so,  on  the  uniform  good  quality  of  their 
ware.  They  are  careful  to  maintain  this.  Mogridge  & 
Underhay  have  a  complete  collection  of  the  firm’s  new  sam¬ 
ples  in  both  these  special  wares  displayed  in  their  showrooms 
in  Bartlett ’s-buildings,  which  are  always  open.  There  is  an 
•excellent  assortment  of  dinner  and  tea  ware  in  a  number 
of  very  pleasing  shapes  and  decorations,  several  of  them 
quite  new.  The  samples  include  practically  all  grades  of 
ornamentation  from  neat,  plain  coloured  bands  and  gilt 
to  enamelled  patterns  of  great  beauty.  A  leading  line  of 
the  firm  is  a  cobalt  blue  delft  and  gold  pattern  applied  to 
dinner  ware,  tea  and  breakfast  ware,  and  flower  pots.  It  is 
a  charming  decoration  for  table  ware,  tastefully  coloured, 
and  is  seen  to  advantage  on  the  ‘  ‘  Sydney  ’  ’  shape  dinner 
service,  which  has  an  oval  vegetable  dish  with  sunk  lid, 
and  is  without  handles.  The  plain  shapes  are  very  happily 
adapted  for  the  conventional  decoration.  The  ‘  ‘  Holborn 
dinner  service,  with  good-sized  oval  vegetable  dish,  is 
decorated  in  a  similar  manner  with  good  results.  The 
Sydney  shape  is  shown  in  the  “Formosa”  pattern  in 
cobalt  blue  and  gold,  in  matt  blue,  and  in  Japanese  decora¬ 
tions.  Amongst  many  other  dinner  services  the  ‘  ‘Madrid'  ’ 
and  the  “Crescent”  shapes  are  good  forms,  variously 
ornamented.  The  samples  include  a  bright  mazarine  blue 
band  and  gold  on  several  shapes  in  dinner  and  tea  ware. 
This  is  not  a  novelty,  for  the  company  have  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  for  this  particular  pattern,  which  is  very  popular. 
The  ‘  ‘  Royal  Spiral-Fluted  Semi-China  ”  (a  registered 
title)  is  a  specially  toughened  body,  light  in  weight, 
but  strong  and  durable  at  the  same  time.  The  design  is 
supplied  in  a  great  number  of  forms,  including  everything 
for  table  use.  Besides  the  usual  tea  and  breakfast  ware 
there  are  salad  bowds,  double  and  triple  trays,  covered 
broths,  jugs  of  various  kinds,  cress  dishes,  candlesticks, 
•cheese  dishes,  and  toilet  sets.  This  list  does  not  exhaust 
the  category,  but  it  shows  the  diversity  of  useful  articles 
supplied  in  spiral-fluted  semi-china.  Messrs.  Clementson 
supply  printed  and  decorated  goods  suitable  for  both  the 
home  and  foreign  markets.  The  printed  patterns  are 
nicely  designed,  and  the  enamelled  patterns  are  very 
effective  and  in  excellent  taste.  They  keep  all  the  usual 
stock  lines. 

G.  Hardy  &  Co.,  Canal-street,  Nottingham,  submit  a  line 
of  Flemish  Art  Pottery,  the  distribution  of  which  in  this 
country  they  control.  They  are  represented  in  London 
by  Mr.  W.  Stonier,  who  is  showing  a  very  representative 
assortment  of  samples  at  his  rooms,  2,  Charterhouse-street, 

E. C.  This  ware  is  in  some  pieces  artistic,  in  others  quaint, 
but  all  are  remarkably  inexpensive.  There  are  vases, 
candlesticks,  fknver  pots,  jugs,  jardinieres,  pots  and  pedes¬ 
tals.  The  designs  are  antique,  classical  and  modern,  and 
the  rich  green  colour  is  very  pleasing  and  is  suitable  to 
many  styles  of  domestic  furnishing.  The  shapes  have 
largely  the  effect  of  hand  work,  but  are  reasonable  in  price. 
In  addition  to  the  self-colour  (green)  pieces  are  decorated 
in  colours  with  great  taste.  Rich  effects  are  shown  in 
browns,  greens,  and  blues,  of  course  at  higher  prices  than 
the  self-coloured  wares,  but  still  not  expensive.  The  firing 
■of  this  ware  has  been  carefully  carried  out — not  always 
the  case  with  cheap  pottery — and  no  rough  pieces,  and 
none  with  faulty  glaze,  are  sent  out.  Consignments  are 
sent  from  the  wrorks  carriage  paid  to  the  nearest  port,  but 
small  lots,  as  samples,  can  be  obtained  from  stock  in  England. 
MAIbert  Pillivuyt  &  Co.  are  represented  in  London  by 

F.  Trauffler,  whose  showrooms  and  warehouse  are  at  99, 
Hatton-garden,  E.C.,  and  are  well  known  as  manufacturers 
of  French  fire  proof  china.  They  hold  large  stocks  in 
London,  and  can  execute  orders  promptly.  There  is  a 
full  range  of  samples  at  the  London  rooms.  The  company 
make  oval  and  round  dishes,  covered  pie  dishes,  covered 
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stewpots,  casseroles,  oval  fluted  bakers,  souffles,  milk  pars. 

saucepans,  coffee-pots,  cocoa  jugs,  and  many  other  useful 
table  requisites,  in  which  food  can  be  cooked  and  served 
on  the  table  ip  the  same  vessel.  Their  ware  has  been  long 
on  the  market,  and  has  a  good  reputation,  not  only  amongst 
china  dealers,  but  with  the  public  also.  The  company 
claim  to  be  the  original  makers  of  the  “  Green  Glaze’ 
fireproof  china.  They  are  also  manufacturers  of  fire¬ 
proof  earthenware,  of  which  they  make  a  speciality. 
This  is  strong  and  serviceable,  enamelled  white  inside  and 
leadless  glaze.  The  company  supply  a  large  variety  of 
frames  for  use  with  their  fireproof  china.  These  frames 
are  either  nickel-plated  or  best  English  electro-plated. 
Some  are  plated  on  nickel  silver.  They  are  all  light  and 
graceful,  and  with  a  spirit  lamp  underneath  they  aie 
ornamental  when  placed  on  the  table  for  serving  hot  foods. 
They  supply  neat  and  light  frames  for  holding  their  various 
dishes.  For  instance,  there  is  a  nicely  shaped  kettle, 
either  brown  or  green,  with  an  ornamental  stand  and  lamp 
underneath.  This  looks  well  on  a  tea-table,  and  would 
make  a  pleasing  and  useful  present.  There  are  frames  for 
pie  dishes,  stewpots,  tart  dishes,  casseroles,  &c.  rI  hey  make 
milk  warmers,  souffle  dishes,  and  oval  and  round  bakers, 
for  which  stands  can  be  supplied.  These  stands  are  in  all 
cases  ornamental  in  themselves,  and  even  where  lamps 
are  not  used  under  them,  they  allow  of  food  being  placed 
on  the  table  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Where 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  food  hot  until  the  last  portion  is 
served,  these  stands  with  lamps  are  invaluable.  The 
stands  are  made  to  conform  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
fireproof  china  they  are  intended  to  carry.  The  frames 
for  the  milk  boiler,  coffee-pot,  and  cocoa  jug,  with  lamp 
below,  are  quite  artistic. 

Bishop  and  Stonier,  potters,  High-street,  Hanley,  are 
represented  in  London  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stonier,  and  their 
rooms  at  2,  Charterhouse-street,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C., 
form  one  of  the  finest  suites  of  sample  rooms  in  our  trades 
in  London.  They  manufacture  china,  earthenware,  oriental 
ivory,  semi-porcelain,  and  white  granite,  and  they  include 
all  these  in  their  name  of  “  Bisto  Ware.”  They  have 
always  a  very  large  assortment  of  samples  of  their  numerous 
productions  on  show  at  their  London  rooms,  and  their  very 
latest  are  found  there  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  out. 
They  have  a  number  of  newr  and  attractive  shapes  and 
patterns  for  the  spring  trade,  and  others  are  on  their  way 
from  the  works.  The  range  of  toilet  services  is  a  wide  one, 
from  cheap  but  neatly  printed  sets,  up  to  enamelled  decora¬ 
tions  in  semi-porcelain  and  beautifully  painted  sets  in 
china.  Dealing  first  with  the  earthenware  goods,  there  are 
many  wrell  modelled  toilet  services.  They  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  mention  even  all  the  best  by  name, 
but  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  “Stuart  shape,  a 
well  modelled  jug,  with  a  wide  opening,  so  that  it  can  be 
speedily  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  It  has  a  plain  surface 
which  adapts  it  to  many  styles  of  ornamentation,  and 
examples  of  these  are  shown.  The  “Stuart”  shape  is 
also  decorated  with  various  neatly  printed  patterns  on 
light  grounds.  The  Grafton  ’  shape  is  a  pleasing  toilet 
service.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  new  one  this  year,  but  it  is 
good,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  have  a  long  life.  It  is  variously 
decorated,  one  of  the  most  attractive  patterns  in  this  shape 
being  the  “  Chinese  Dragon.”  This  is  a  bold  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  which  has  a  dragon  in  gold  on  a  rich  blue  ground. 
I  have  not  seen  a  dragon  in  the  flesh,  so  I  cannot  say  w  hether 
this  is  like  life,  but  it  is  a  well-drawn  figure,  and  makes  an 
effective  decoration.  The  “  Grafton  ”  shape  is,  however, 
decorated  in  many  other  patterns.  The  company  have 
brought  out  a  number  of  very  inexpensive  sets  in  various 
decorations.  Because  they  are  cheap  they  are  not  in  any 
sense  inferior  in  form  or  finish.  They  are  as  well  potted 
as  any  of  the  other  sets,  but  the  ornamentation  is  necessai  llv 
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simple,  but  it  is  also  neat.  In  all  lines  the  company  are 
now  catering  not  alone  for  all  tastes,  but  for  all  pockets. 
They  have  an  excellent  choice  in  dinner  ware,  and  are 
showing  novelties  in  both  shape  and  ornament,  which  in¬ 
clude  many  pretty  border  patterns  in  effective  colours. 
They  are  very  successful  with  a  light  green,  which  they 
make  use  of  with  good  results  in  several  printed  designs. 
Plain  centres  and  pretty  borders  present  ample  choice 
in  dinner  plates.  In  the  enamelled  patterns  the  colour 
combinations  are  as  excellent  as  they  are  varied.  A.  dinner 
set  with  an  oak-leaf  border  is  a  pretty  design.  There  is  a 
sweetly  pretty  decoration,  the  “  Antoinette,”  applied 
en  suite  to  all  miscellaneous  articles|of  table  ware.  The 
“  Empire  Green  ”  in  which  this  is  presented  is  peculiarly 


Inn,  Holborn  Circus,  where  they  are  represented  by  Mr. 
George  E.  Finch.  The  Wordsley  Flint  Glass  House  is  one 
of  the  oldest  flint  glass  works  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  acquired  by  the  Richardsons  in  1825,  and  the  family 
have  never  lost  their  connection  with  it  since.  Mr.  1 
Benjamin  Richardson  to-day  is  a  very  busy  man,  and  not 
only  takes  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  works,  but 
is  still  energetic  in  the  distribution  of  the  firm’s  products. 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  pays  periodical  visits  to  London,, 
and  when  he  does  so  we  have  always  the  pleasure  of  an 
interview  with  him.  In  addition  to  his  business  duties 
Mr.  Richardson  takes  very  active  interest  in  local  educational 
matters,  particularly  in  the  Wordsley  Art  Schools,  which 
are  greatly  indebted  to  members  of  the  Richardson  family. 


H.  G.  Richardson  &  Sons,  Wordsley  Glass  Works.  [Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette." 


appropriate.  The  samples  include  some  dinner  services  in 
new  shapes  and  new  and  attractive  patterns,  at  moderate 
prices.  In  china  there  are  just  as  many  novelties  as  in 
semi-porcelain.  There  is  a  good  assortment  of  dessert 
services  at  various  prices,  while  the  samples  of  china  tea 
and  breakfast  ware  range  from  neat  printed  patterns  to 
beautifully  decorated  enamelled  and  gilt  services.  The 
collection  of  tea  and  breakfast  ware  is  a  large  one,  and  is  as 
inclusive  as  possible,  from  stock  lines  to  the  most  tastefully 
decorated.  There  are  dainty  morning  sets,  and  afternoon 
tea  sets,  and  many  fancy  lines  that  the  majority  of  dealers 
can  handle  with  advantage. 

H.  G.  Richardson  &  Sons,  Wordsley  Glass  Works,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  having  their  London  show  rooms  at  11,  Thavies 


(He  also  takes  an  active  part  in  local  political  matters — but 
“  that  is  another  story.”)  The  firm  are  manufacturers  of 
every  description  of  flint  and  coloured  glass  for  domestic 
use  and  ornament ;  they  have  on  show  in  London  a 
splendid  assortment  of  suites  of  table  ware  in  new  and 
rich  designs.  The  constant  variations  in  public  taste 
have  necessitated  the  close  attention  of  manufacturers,  so 
that  their  designers  and  artists  in  glass  have  been  obliged 
to  meet  the  requirements  with  constant  novelties,  but  the 
demand  for  the  still  inimitable  Stourbridge  glass,  with  its 
artistic  ornamentation,  continues.  The  firm  have  a  superb 
display  of  samples  of  wines  of  all  kinds,  tumblers,  decanters, 
spirit  bottles,  claret  iugs,  bowls  and  dishes,  and  of  flower 
stands,  vases,  and  rose  bowls.  They  are  noted  for  their 
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pretty  flower  holders  for  table  decorations,  and  for  beautiful 
light  glass  vases  with  artistic  cutting.  They  have  always 
been  as  famous  for  their  rich  cutting  as  for  the  pure 
brilliancy  of  their  metal.  They  have  new  forms  and  new 
styles  of  decoration,  but  they  are  also  showing  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  their  old  styles  of  rich  deep  cutting  which  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  reign  of  George  IV.  There  is  a  demand 
for  heavy  cut  glass  at  present,  and  Messrs.  Richardson  are 
meeting  it  with  heavy,  beautifully  cut  decanters,  spirit 
bottles,  and  old  style  jugs.  They  have  handsome  water 
sets — a  jug  and  tw'O  goblets — with  elaborate  cutting, 
which  appears  to  advantage  on  their  pure  flint  glass.  The 
ornamentation  of  glass  affords  greater  possibilities  of 
artistic  treatment  than  perhaps  any  other  industrial 
decoration.  Stourbridge  glass  manufactures  have  attained 


prices.  I  was  shown  some  old  English  decanters  with  heavy 
pillar  cutting,  and  with  Waterford  cutting,  but  the  firm 
also  present  several  new  and  effective  patterns  in  other 
heavy  cuttings. 

A.  «j.  Wilkinson,  Ltd.,  Royal  Staffordshire  Pottery, 
Burslem,  and  St.  AndrewAs  House,  34,  Holborn- viaduct, 
London,  E.C.,  ate  enterprising  earthenware  manufacturers 
with  a  good  reputation  in  home,  colonial,  and  foreign 
markets.  They  are  represented  in  London  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Jukes,  who  is  just  now  making  a  finer  and  larger  display 
of  the  company’s  samples  than  they  have  ever  had  in 
London.  Their  principal  lines  have  been  toilet  w  are, dinner 
ware,  and  fancy  lines,  and  in  all  these  they  have  developed 
new'  schemes,  new  forms,  and  new  decorations  for  the  new' 
year.  The  range  of  samples  of  toilet  ware  is  very  large, 


A.  J.  Wilkinson,  Limited:  “Oriflamme”  Ware.  [Photo, by  *  The  pottery  Gazette.-' 


a.  high  state  of  perfection  in  this  art.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  art  schools  and  classes  have  contributed  largely  to 
it.  Messrs.  Richardson  are  showing  a  large  selection  of 
rose  bowls  in  all  forms,  including  some  very  handsome 
group  designs,  with  tall  pillar  centre  and  arms,  or  branches 
with  smaller  bowls.  We  give  an  illustration  of  some  of 
their  newest  forms,  which  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the 
infinite  variety  to  be  seen  at  the  sample  rooms  than  any 
verbal  description.  The  air-twist  stem  is  an  effective 
adjunct  to  such  ornamental  pieces.  The  rose  bowls  are 
in  hint  with  rich  cut  patterns,  and  also  with  mat,  iridescent, 
or  satin  effects.  The  bowhs  are  all  fitted  with  brass  or 
oxidised  mounts.  The  firm  show  samples  of  cut  toilet 
services,  richly  cut,  in  many  patterns,  and  at  reasonable 


and  includes  many  entirely  new  decorations,  on  new  and 
graceful  forms.  Their  modellers  and  decorators  have 
evidently  had  a  free  hand,  for  there  are  several  artistic 
departures  from  usual  styles.  In  toilet  sets  tall  forms 
are  shown  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  recently.  Rut  there  are  also  some  pleasing  samples  in 
lower  and  full  bodied  ewers.  Plain  surfaces— free  from 
embossments— are  made  the  most  of,  and  are  presented 
in  several  striking  decorations,  some  in  natural  flowers 
on  shaded  grounds,  artistic  and  neat  but  not  too  florid. 
This  quietude  of  colour  is  very  pleasing  and  reposeful,  and 
we  think  will  meet  with-  appreciation  from  the  public. 
The  new'  dinner  services  are  equally  satisfactory,  and  indi¬ 
cate  a  decided  improvement  in  the  public  taste,  since  the 
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company,  we  may  be  sure,  have  provided  what  the  public  are 
fancying  at  the  moment.  Manufacturers  have  now  to  study 
the  fashion  in  domestic  pottery  almost  as  closely  a.s  cos¬ 
tume  makers  and  milliners  do  so  in  their  departments. 
Suites  of  table  ware  in  pretty  decorations  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  the  company’s  samples.  Dealers  may  always 
depend  upon  something  new  in  this  line  from  Messrs. 
Wilkinson.  They  are  showing  several  new  ornamentations 
along  with  others  with  which  dealers  are  familiar,  and 
which  are  still  in  demand.  Amongst  the  latter,  the 
‘  ‘  Rozane  ’  ’  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  patterns  they  pro¬ 
duce.  For  this  season,  however,  the  company  have  intro¬ 
duced  an  artistic  novelty  on  lines  quite  different  from 
any  they  have  hitherto  attempted.  Like  other  progres¬ 
sive  potters,  they  have  for  some  time  realised  that  they 
should  make  more  use  of  the  possibilities  of  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  potting.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  they  have  been 
observant  of  what  has  been  done  by  scientific  potters, 
particularly  in  efforts  to  reproduce  those  wonderful  glaze 
effects  of  the  ancients  which  have  been  the  admiration — and 
the  envy — of  modern  chemist-potters.  Very  remarkable 
and  satisfactory  results  have  been  achieved  in  this  direction 
by  chemist  potters  who  are  held  in  high  esteem  throughout 
the  trade.  Without  any  intention  to  ascertain — much  less 
to  copy — the  methods  employed  by  them  in  producing 
their  beautiful  glazed  and  lustrous  effects,  Messrs.  Wilkinson 
have  been  quietly  working  on  their  own  lines,  and  have 
now  perfected  and  patented  a  process  of  their  own,  by 
which  they  are  able  to  jjresent  the  art-loving  public  with 
a  new  class  of  pottery  with  features  essentially  its  own. 
They  have  aimed  at  producing  something  akin  to  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  colour  and  lustrous  effects  seen  on  ancient  Oriental 
pottery,  on  their  own  body.  After  many  failures  they  claim 
to  have  succeeded  even  beyond  their  expectations.  We 
have  just  seen  at  their  London  rooms  the  first  examples  of 
their  new  “  Oriilamme  Ware  ” — in  every  sense  an  artistic 
production  of  splashed,  marbled,  veined  and  lustrous 
earthenware — at  popular  prices.  “  Oriflamme  Ware  ” 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  public  at  large,  and  in  this  respect 
it  differs  from  those  beautiful  but  costly  artistic  specimens 
which,  from  their  price,  can  only  appeal  to  the  well-to-do. 
The  colours  seen  on  the  pieces  submitted  to  us  are  strikingly 
bold  and  original  in  their  treatment,  but  wre  are  told  they  are 
not  glaze  effects  applied  to  the  surface,  but  emanate,  in  the 
process  of  firing,  from  the  specially  prepared  body.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  company’s  patented  method.  We  only 
sawr  the  effects,  and  as  yet  are  not  able  even  to  conjecture 
how  they  are  arrived  at.  We  give  an  illustration  of  a 
group  of  “  Oriflamme  Ware,”  but  a  black  and  white  re¬ 
production  shows  merely  the  erratic  course  taken  by  the 
colours.  In  the  originals  some  have  reds,  striated  with 
lighter  shades,  such  as  orange  and  yellow,  and  others  show' 
blue  in  combination  with  orange  and  mauve.  There  are 
purples  and  ambers,  greens  and  blues,  and  other  combina¬ 
tions,  uncontrolled  effects,  the  result  of  firing.  The  bril¬ 
liancy  of  these  colour  schemes,  tells  its  own  tale  of  the  fiery 
ordeal  by  which  it  has  been  produced.  The  glazes  vary  : 
some  are  bright  and  hard,  and  others  have  a  dull  surface — 
the  latter  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  metal  surface. 
The  old-bronze,  and  old-gold  effects  have  this  artistic 
metallic  surface.  “Oriflamme”  is  a  beautiful,  artistic, 
but  comparatively  inexpensive  production  that  is  credit¬ 
able  to  the  skill  of  the  company,  and  to  British  pottery. 

C.  T.  Waling  &  Sons,  Ford  Pottery,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
are  represented  in  London  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Macwilliam,  at 
20,  Bartlett’s-buildings,  Holborn-circus,  E.C.,  and  in 
Scotland  by  Mr.  J.  Dunlop,  at  51,  Buchanan-street, 
Glasgow'.  They  are  manufacturers  of  toilet  services, 
dinner,  tea  and  breakfast  sets,  and  all  miscellaneous  articles 
for  table  use  in  a  special  semi-porcelain  body,  to  which 
they  give  the  distinctive  name  of  “  Cetem  Ware.”  Their 


decorations  are  all  in  good  taste,  and  they  make  a  special 
feature  of  original  chromo-litho  designs.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  bringing  out  novelties  in  their  various  lines,  but- 
they  are  not  merely  content  with  new  shapes  and  new 
patterns,  they  aim  at  making  wrare  that  will  perform  new 
duties.  For  instance,  they  have  produced  a  covered  cheese 
dish  of  an  absolutely  newr  description.  This  dish  is  con¬ 
structed  with  a  view  to  ripening  and  keeping  moist  any 
kind  of  cheese  for  long  periods,  and  it  is  equally  suitable  to 
preserve  butter  in  a  fresh  condition.  For  use  either  at 
home  or  abroad  it  will  prove  a  domestic  asset  of  great  value  j 
however  numerous  may  be  the  insects  about,  none  can  gain 
admittance.  The  cheese  dish  has  been  fully  protected, 
and  decorated  samples  are  on  show'  at  the  London  rooms 
and  also  at  thevarious  agencies  of  the  makers.  We  hope  on  a 
future  occasion  to  give  an  illustration  of  this  useful  novelty. 

Jackson  &  Gosling,  china  manufacturers,  Gregory-st.. 
Works,  Longton,  are  introducing  a  very  useful  line  which 
ladies  will  be  quick  to  appreciate.  They  have  the  sole  right 
to  manufacture  in  china,  under  a  royalty  from  the  patentee, 
the  “  Patent  Non-Drip  teapot.”  The  object  of  this  in¬ 
vention  is  to  prevent  the  discolouring  of  the  table  cloth  by 
drippings  from  the  spout  of  the  teapot.  The  construction 
of  the  spouts  of  many  teapots  is  such,  that  w'hen  a  tea  cup 
has  been  filled,  the  withdrawal  of  the  pot  causes  a  spot 
of  tea  to  run  down  the  front  of  the  spout,  and  to  drop. 


Jackson  &  Gosling  :  “  Patent  Non-Drip  Teapot.” 

on  to  the  cloth.  If  the  pot  happened  to  be  nearly  full  before 
the  tea  was  poured  out,  probably  more  than  one  drop 
w  ould  fall  as  described,  but  even  a  single  drop,  every  time 
tea  wras  poured  out,  would  make  a  mess  of  the  table  linen. 
The  “  Non-Drip  ”  teapot  prevents  even  one  drop  falling. 
This  is  effected  by  a  slight  projection  which  checks  the  drops 
and  diverts  them  from  the  spout,  causing  them  to  fall  into 
the  tea  cup.  The  illustration  shows  exactly  how  the  pro¬ 
jection  operates.  This,  w'e  believe,  is  the  first  time  the 
“  Non-Drip  ”  teapot  has  been  made  in  china. 

China  clay  to  the  weight  of  108,625,800  kilos,  was  ex¬ 
ported  from  Austria-Hungary  during  the  nine  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  1909.  The  figures  are  rather  below  the 
average  for  recent  years. 

School  of  Art,  Glasgow. — The  new  buildings  of  the  Glasgow' 
School  of  Art  wrere  opened  on  Dec.  15  by  Sir  James  Fleming 
(Cochran  &  Fleming,  Britannia  Pottery,  Glasgow). 
Sir  James  was  a  pupil  of  the  school  soon  after  it  was 
founded  in  1840,  and  for  twenty -three  years  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Governors.  The  Lord  Provost  presided 
over  a  large  and  distinguished  assembly.  Sir  James,  in 
declaring  the  school  open,  referred  to  the  time  when  he  was 
a  pupil  there — in  1843 — and  had  to  journey  from  Ruther- 
glen,  and  be  at  the  school  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
He  eulogised  the  services  of  Mr.  Newbery,  the  director,  to 
whose  w'ork  the  success  of  the  school  was  largely  due.  He 
said  the  school  wras  growing  steadily,  and  there  was  a 
continual  accession  of  enthusiastic  students. 
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CERAMIC  RED  COLOURS.* 

T  is  safe  to  say,  that  of  all  colours  used  in  the  ceramic 
industries,  the  reds  are  those  most  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Not  only  is  the  composition  of  the  colour 
mixtures  of  importance,  but  also  the  use  to  which 
the  colours  are  to  be  put  must  be  considered. 
Further,  the  kinds  of  flux  or  glaze,  as  well  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  conditions  of  firing,  are  very  essential 
for  a  good  development  of  these  colours. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  colours,  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  to  be  fired, 
namely  :  enamel  colours,  coloured  glazes,  underglaze 
colours,  for  low  and  higher  temperatures  and  colours  for 
sharp  fire. 

For  red  enamel  colours  ferric  oxide  and  gold  are  used. 
The  ferric  oxide  has  the  peculiarity  of  changing  its  cclour 
from  a  light  orange-red  to  deep  cherry-red,  according  to 
the  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  ceramist 
turns  this  peculiarity  to  advantage,  heating  the  ferric 
oxide,  produced  by  roasting  sulphate  of  iron,  as  long 
and  as  high  (temperatures  up  to  the  melting  point  of 
gold  are  permissible)  as  may  be  necessary  to  attain  the 
shade  desired.  This  is  done  best  by  drawing  a  trial  every 
little  while.  When  the  desirable  tint  is  reached,  the  firing 
must  be  discontinued.  In  this  way  the  desired  colour  is 
produced. 

It  is  far  more  difficult,  however,  to  find  a  suitable  flux 
that  enables  the  colour  to  adhere  to  the  ware  without  being 
changed.  The  experiments  the  writer  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  not  been  extended  far  enough  to  allow  an 
exhaustive  discussion  in  this  paper.  A  flux,  with  which  I 
obtained  good  results  has  the  following  formula  : — 

f  0-5  Si02 
l'°  Pb0  \  0-5  B.203 

Red  brown  to  light  brown  enamel  colours  are  produced 
by  the  use  of  chromium-iron,  iron-alumina,  and  iron-zinc 
colours.  For  coral-red,  Dr.  Granger  of  the  factory  of 
Sevres  recommends  chromate  of  lead  with  a  very  basic  flux. 
He  gives  the  following  formula  : — 

Chromate  of  lead  •  -  •  •  •  •  .  .  28 

Flux  . 75 

The  flux  containing  : — 

Minium  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  . .  85 

Flint . 15 

This  colour  has  a  very  high  content  of  lead  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  very  fusible  and  therefore  has  to  be  fired  very 

carefully. 

For  the  production  of  purple,  carmine,  and  pink  enamel 
colours,  gold  is  used. 

The  opinions  about  the  constitution  of  the  gold  purples 
are  as  widely  divergent  as  they  are  about  that  of  the 
chromium  tin  colours.  Formerly  gold  purple  was  supposed 
to  have  the  formula  2Au  +Sn02,  but  experiments  made 
recently  seem  to  show  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  colloidal 
gold  and  colloidal  stannic  acid  in  different  proportions. 

For  the  production  of  gold-purple  the  well  known  re- 
action  between  gold  chloride  and  stannous  chloride  is  used, 
represented  in  the  following  equation  : 

2AuC13  +  3  (SnCl,  +  2H.O)  +  3H20  =  (3H.2Sn03  +  2  An) 

+  12  HC1. 

From  this  equation  it  may  be  calculated  how  much 
stannous  chloride  is  necessary  in  order  to  transform  a 
certain  quantity  of  gold  into  gold-purple,  as  the  resulting 

precipitate  contains  all  the  gold  used. 

In  industrial  work  stannous  ammonium  chloride  is 

*  By  Mr.  A.  Heubach,  of  Chicago.  Reprinted  from  Vol.  XI.  of  the 
“  Transactions  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society.’ 


used  instead  of  stannous  chloride,  as  this  double-salt  is 
not  so  easily  decomposed  in  the  aqueous  solution  into 
stannous  hydroxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  as  stannous 
chloride  would  be. 

The  above  equation  would  then  appear  as  follows 

2AuCls  +  3  (SnCla2NH4Cl  +  2H20)  +  3HaO  =  (3HaSnOs 
+  2Au)  +  6NH4C1  +  12HC1. 

Stannous  ammonium  chloride  is  produced  by  pouring 
together  the  boiling  concentrated  solutions  of  68  parts  of 
stannous  chloride  and  32  parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

The  different  shades  of  purple  colours  are  obtained  by 
adding  corresponding  quantities  of  stannic  ammonium 
chloride,  Sn  C142NH,C1  (pink  salt).  The  different  shades 
result  from  the  distribution  of  the  gold  purple,  shown  in 
the  above  equation,  upon  the  hydroxide  or  oxide  of  tin, 
introduced  into  the  solution  by  adding  the  pink  salt. 
Consequent^  the  tint  of  the  colour  is  the  lighter  the  more 
pink  salt,  i.e.,  oxide  of  tin,  is  used. 

Ammonia  alum,  A1(NH4)  (S04)2  +  12H20,  is  used  for 
the  production  of  pink  colours,  instead  of  the  pink  salt, 
that  is,  the  alumina  takes  the  place  of  the  oxide  of  tin. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  obtain  good  results 
that  the  solution  of  the  gold  chloride  be  diluted  with 
water  to  a  great  extent— about  4  gallons  to  1  gramme  of 
metallic  gold. 

The  solution  of  the  pink  salt  is  first  to  be  poured  into' 
the  solution  of  the  gold  chloride  and  afterwards  with 
constant  stirring  the  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  quantity  of  gold,  must  be  added  carefully. 

The  precipitation  of  the  alumina-purple  is  similar,  but 
finally  a  little  ammonia  must  be  added  in  order  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  alumina.  The  precipitate  is  flocculent  and 
of  a  dark  violet-brown  colour.  It  settles  more  rapidly 
and  better  if  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  used. 

This  precipitate  should  be  washed  carefully  by  decanta¬ 
tion  until  nitrate  of  silver  solution  does  not  give  any  further 
reaction. 

The  purple  thus  obtained  is  preserved  best  in  wet  con¬ 
dition.  After  it  has  been  washed  sufficiently,  the  super¬ 
natant  liquid  must  be  decanted  as  far  as  possible,  and  then 
the  precipitate,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  liquid,  is 
poured  into  a  graduated  cylinder  and  diluted  up  to  the 
mark  by  addition  of  pure  water. 

From  the  quantities  of  the  materials  used  there  may 
be  calculated  how  much  stannic  acid — oxide  of  tin — and 
how  much  gold — gold-purple — this  quantity  of  liquid 
contains. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  colour  for  use,  the  graduate  and 
contents  are  thoroughly  shaken,  and  a  definite  quantity 
of  the  mixture  is  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette  and  mixed 
with  the  flux. 

The  different  purples  are  distinguished  by  their  content 
of  gold  relative  to  100  parts  of  tin  oxide. 

The  writer  found  as  good  fluxes  those  of  the  following 
formulae  : — 


0-75  PbO 
0-25  Na20 

C  0'5  Si02 

I  and 

p  0*5  B203 

0  05  PbO  q 

012  KoO  1  °'('>  Sl°2 
0-23  NaaO  )  0'°°  B2°3 

and  for  pink  colours— alumina-purples— 

0-8  PbO 
0'2  NaoO 

I  POO  Si02 
)  0  40  P.203 

and  POO  PbO  POO  B0O3 

Brongniart  gives  the  following  fluxes  : — 

O’ 85  NaaO 
0T5  PbO 

)  P70  Si02 
)  P66  BoO:j 

for  carmine. 

POO  PbO 

\  0  70  Si02 
l  POO  B20:i 

for  purplte. 

POO  PbO 

l  0-28  Si02 
[  0  74  B.,03 

for  violet. 

ISO 
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It  is  necessary,  however,  to  add  a  small  percentage  of 
•carbonate  or  chloride  of  silver  in  order  to  produce  carmine 
and  purple  colours.  Without  silver  they  all  turn  violet, 
but  if  too  much  silver  is  added  the  colours  show  a  yellowish 
tint. 

All  colours  mentioned  above  must  be  fired  in  a  strictly 
oxidising  atmosphere  and  at  a  low  temperature  (about 
800°C.).  Especially  the  iron  colours  are  completely  des¬ 
troyed  if  the  temperature  rises  too  high. 

These  colours  may  be  used  on  glass  and  all  glazed 
products  of  the  ceramic  industries.  They  are  mixed  with 
some  kind  of  resinous  oil  and  applied  to  the  ware  by 
means  of  a  brush  or  an  air  brush. 

For  higher  temperatures  the  well-known  chromium-tin 
•colours  are  used  either  as  underglaze  colours  or  as  colouring 
ingredients  in  glazes.  These  colours  are  used  in  the 
majolica,  terra-cotta,  faience,  earthenware,  and  stoneware 
industries.  Seger  even  used  them  successfully  at  cone  9 
as  underglaze  colours  on  the  chinaware  named  after  him. 
Beyond  this  temperature,  however,  they  will  hardly  show 
good  tints. 

So  many  divergent  reports  about  the  production  of  the 
•chromium-tin  colours  have  been  published  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  matter  in  this  paper.  I  found 
the  following  as  serving  the  purpose  : — 


dark  red  : 


pink  : 
lilac  : 


0-0047  K20 
0-9768  CaO 
0  0184  PbO 
0-013  K20  ) 
0-987  CaO  \ 
0-45  K20  I 
0-55  Na20  j 


0011  Cr203 

0-013  Cr203 
0-45  Cr203 


{ 

{ 


in  s:o2 

112  Sn02 
0  005  Bo03 
2-26  Si02 
1-31  SnCq 
14-28  Sn02 
110  B203 


The  two  first-mentioned  colours  turn  out  the  best  if 
fritted  at  about  the  melting  point  of  silver  and,  after 
careful  washing,  burned  at  cone  4.  It  is,  however,  sufficient 
for  the  lilac  colour  to  frit  it  at  a  temperature  between  the 
melting  point  of  silver  and  that  of  gold. 

After  extensive  experiments  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  the  production  of  red  glazes  the  composition  of 
the  colours  is  not  so  essential  as  that  of  the  glazes  that  are 
to  develop  the  colours. 

About  this  subject,  also,  many  articles  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  but  the  opinions  are  widely  divergent.  The  writer 
obtained  good  results,  which  will  stand  comparison  with 
the  best  English  chromium-tin  glazes,  by  using  glazes 
which  contain  lead  to  a  great  extent  and  none  or  only 
little,  boric  acid.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  a  glaze 
formula  that  will  be  suitable  for  the  firing  conditions  of 
the  different  factories,  rather  each  factory  must  find  out 
the  glaze  most  suitable  for  its  purposes.  I  obtained,  for 
instance,  beautiful  results  in  a  muffle  kiln  fired  120  hours, 
while  the  same  glazes  fired  under  the  same  conditions  in  a 
trial  muffle  for  a  period  of  10 — 12  hours  only,  turned  to 
a  grayish-green  tint,  showing  not  even  a  trace  of  red. 

If  the  chromium-tin  colours  are  to  be  used  as  under¬ 
glaze  colours,  they  must  be  mixed  either  with  kaolin,  or 
the  body-mixture  or  glaze,  first  in  order  to  make  them 
adhere  better  on  the  body  and  then  in  order  to  make  them 
unite  with  the  glaze  more  easily.  The  most  suitable 
proportions  between  the  above-mentioned  materials  and 
the  colours,  must  be  tried  out  in  every  case. 

Before  discussing  the  colours  for  sharp  fire  I  will  give 
a  few  hints  as  to  the  production  of  those  red  copper  glazes, 
generally  known  as  Rouge  flambe,  Sang  de  bceuf,  and 
so  on. 

Such  glazes  develop  best  between  cone  4  and  cone  7. 
The  most  important  condition,  in  order  to  obtain  good 
results,  is  that  of  firing.  The  glazes  must  be  fired  in  a 
reducing  atmosphere.  They  turn  brown,  however,  mingled 
with  spots  of  a  metallic  appearance,  if  they  are  reduced 


too  much.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  Seger  suggests  to  fire 
from  time  to  time  with  an  oxidising  flame  for  a  few  minutes. 
After  the  glaze  shows  a  glassy  appearance  it  may  be  fired 
oxidising  to  the  end. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  the  composition  of 
these  glazes.  They  must  be  fusible,  rich  in  alkalies  and 
must  contain  but  a  little  copper  oxide.  Seger  obtained 
good  results  with  0-10  to  0-15  per  cent,  for  dark  red  tints 
and  0-5  to  TO  per  cent,  for  lighter  tints. 

While  Seger’s  formulae  for  red  copper  glazes  contain 
barium  oxide,  I  obtained  good  results  with  the  following 
glazes  : — 


0-30  CaO 
0-07  MgO 
016  KoO 
0-29  PbO  - 
012  xvfa20 
0-06  CuO 


0-20  A1203 


1-06  Si02 

O  il  B263  for  a  bluish  red. 
0  07  Sn02 


0-25  CaO  ''i 
0-05  MgO 
0-14  K20 
0-32  PbO  , 
0-12  Na,0 
0  05  ZnO 
0-07  CuO 


0-18  A1203 


|  2-40  Si02 

012  B203  for  a  nice  blood  red. 
I  O' Q5-  Sn02 


0-31  CaO 
O' 02  MgO  . 

010  k2o 

0-22  PbO 
0-11  NayO 
013  ZnO 
0-09  CuO 


(1-75  Si02 

0-20  A1203  s  0-22  Bo03  for  a  light  red 
I  0-09  Sn02 


These  glazes  developed  best  between  cone  5  and  cone  7. 
It  may  be  seen  from  above  formula  that  all  three  glazes 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  lead.  Compared  with 
those  given  by  Seger  and  other  authors,  great  differences 
as  to  their  composition  may  be  observed.  This  fact  proves 
the  statement,  that  good  results  depend  more  on  the  firing 
conditions  than  on  the  composition  of  the  glaze.  Besides, 
my  experiments  confirm  Seger’s  statement,  that  dark 
colours  result  from  a  small  content  of  copper,  while  the 
colours  turn  lighter  corresponding  to  the  increasing  amount 
of  that  metal.  Seger  explains  this  fact  as  follows  :  In 
glazes  with  a  small  content  of  copper,  the  resulting  cuprous 
oxide  is  completely  dissolved  by  the  glaze.  Consequently 
the  glaze  turns  out  transparent  and  makes  the  colour 
appear  darker  and  more  beautiful,  while  a  greater  amount 
of  copper  renders  the  glaze  opaque  and  lighter  tinted. 

Copper-red  glazes  may  also  be  produced  by  reducing 
the  surface  of  the  glaze  only.  For  this  purpose  the  glazes 
are  fired  in  a  muffle  in  an  oxidising  or  neutral  atmosphere, 
and  after  they  have  fused,  either  oil,  or  sawdust,  or  other 
materials  that  produce  reducing  gases  are  put  into  the 
muffle  and  the  air  completely  shut  out. 

After  Seger  and  Zolnay’s  experiments  the  Royal  Doulton 
factory  at  London  experimented  and  now  produces  such 
glazes  successfully. 

For  red  sharp  fire  colours,  i.e.,  for  colours  fired  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  cone  9,  only  gold  and  chromium - 
aluminium  colours  can  be  used,  as  all  other  colours  are 
destroyed  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  that.  These  colours 
can  only  be  used  as  underglaze  colours,  or  as  colouring 
ingredients  for  the  body  mixture,  while  red  glazes  are 
altogether  unknown  for  these  temperatures.  I  tried  a 
chromium-alumina  colour  in  a  matt  glaze,  but  the  glaze 
turned  green,  appearing  red  only  when  exposed  to  artificial 
light.  Professor  Petrik  reports  a  similar  experience. 

The  gold  colours  may  be  produced  in  different  ways. 
For  the  production  of  liquid  colours,  i.e.,  colour-solutions, 
the  gold  chloride  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  glycerine. 
In  order  to  avoid  an  overflowing  of  the  colours  beyond 
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the  outline  of  the  drawing,  a  more  or  less  concentrated 
solution  of  dextrine  or  sugar  is  added.  The  intensity  of 
the  colours  depends  on  the  amount  of  gold  dissolved.  The 
glycerine  solution  is  of  an  orange-yellow  colour.  If  dextrine 
is  added,  the  gold  chloride  is  reduced  and  the  gold  settles 
after  some  time  a  sa  dark  violet-brown  precipitate,  exceed¬ 
ingly  finely  divided,  similar  to  the  gold-purple  mentioned 
above.  In  such  case  the  solution  must  be  shaken 
thoroughly  before  using. 

For  substantial  underglaze  colours  the  aqueous  gold 
chloride  solution  is  added  to  a  definite  quantity  of  body 
slips,  or  kaolin  suspended  in  water,  the  quantity  according 
to  the  tint  desired.  After  stirring  thoroughly  the  gold  is 
precipitated  directly  in  the  slip  by  means  of  sodium 
hydroxide  and  glycerine  or  grape  sugar,  or  stannous 
chloride.  • 

The  colour  thus  produced  is  lightly  roasted,  after 
thorough  washing,  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

Coloured  slips  are  produced  in  the  same  way. 

The  colours  just  mentioned  may  also  be  used  as  sharp - 
fire  colours  upon  the  glaze.  The  writer  obtained  good 
results  by  precipitating  the  gold  in  kaolin  slip  and  roasting 
the  mixture.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  simply  to  dry  the 
kaolin  slip  with  the  gold-solution  and  afterward  to  roast 
it.  I  added  75  to  100  per  cent,  of  a  glaze  to  the  colour 
thus  prepared  and  applied  the  final  mixture  to  the  ware 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  done  with  the  enamel  colours. 
It  is  logical,  of  course,  to  use  the  same  glaze  upon  which  the 
colour  is  to  be  applied  afterward.  In  this  way  I  obtained 
a  very  nice  pink  colour  at  cone  14. 

As  mentioned  above  only  chromium-alumina  colours 
may  be  used  besides  gold.  The  chromium-alumina  colours 
serve  the  same  purposes  as  the  gold  colours,  but  show  tints 
different  from  those  of  the  gold  colours.  Their  composition 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  chromium-tin  colours,  but  alumina 
takes  the  place  of  tin  oxide.  As  a  colouring  ingredient  for 
bis?uit  ware,  I  used  successfully  a  colour  of  the  formula — 


10  KoO 


(  16  53  AloOj  I 
I  1-00  Cr20;i  \ 


3-27  B2Os 


After  firing  the  colour  to  about  cone  14,  it  should  be 
washed  carefully.  When  added  to  the  body  mixture  it 
furnished  a  nico  violet-red,  that  appeared  intensely  blood- 
red  when  exposed  to  artificial  light. 

While  this  colour  cannot  be  used  as  underglaze  colour, 
I  obtained  a  beautiful  salmon  colour  by  using  the  following 
formula  as  an  underglaze  colour  : — 


0  040  KoO 
0  658  MgO 
0-296  ZnO 


0-722  A1o03  | 
0  046  Cr203  [ 


0  08  B0O3 


This  colour  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous 
one.  If  mixed  with  30 — 40  per  cent,  of  body  mixture  or 
kaolin  the  colour  is  ready  for  use. 

Dr.  Granger  gives  a  chrome-aluminate  of  the  following 
formula  : — 


Alumina  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  100  0 

Bichromate  of  potash  . .  .  .  . .  . .  7"5 

Professor  Petrik  gives  a  colour  containing  : — 

Ammonia  alum  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  882 

Bichromate  of  potash  . .  .  .  . .  . .  10 


THE  LEADLESS  GLAZE  QUESTION. 


ON  behalf  of  manufacturers,  workpeople,  and 
dealers  in  our  trades  we  thank  the  clergy  of 
Staffordshire  for  their  courageous  and  generous 
contradiction  of  the  misleading  statements  made 
at  the  “Leadless  Glaze”  Exhibition.  We  have 
contradicted  those  and  similar  false  statements  again  and 
again,  but  the  public  who  hear  and  read  the  accusations 
had  no  opportunity  of  reading  our  refutation  of  them. 
Our  thanks  are  due  specially  to  Prebendary  Stuart,  the 
Rev.  Inglis  C.  R.  Scott,  vicar  of  Penkhull,  and  Archdeacon 
Graham,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  who  have  sent  communications 
to  ‘  ‘  The  Times,’  ’  ‘  ‘  The  Church  Times,”  and  ‘  ‘  The  Guar¬ 
dian,”  respectively  drawing  public  attention  to  the  mis¬ 
leading  statements,  and  the  cruel  charges  against  our 
manufacturers  made  at  that  exhibition. 

Prebendary  Stuart  ?  rector  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  in  a 
lengthy  communication  to  “The  Times,”  says: — “The 
recent  exhibition  at  Caxton  Hall  of  pottery  made  with  lead¬ 
less  glaze  naturally  and  rightly  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  people  interested  in  social  reform  and  the 
welfare  of  the  workpeople.  But  many  of  the  speeches 
made  at  the  exhibition  would  give  the  impression  to  the 
general  public  that  it  is  now  quite  a  simple  matter  to  make 
all  kinds  of  pottery  without  the  use  of  lead,  and  that  the 
continuance  of  its  use  is  merely  due  to  pure  prejudice  or  to 
utter  carelessness  in  respect  of  the  health  and  well-being 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade.”  He  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  so  far  from  being  a  “  simple  matter,”  it  is 
impossible  to  “  make  all  kinds  of  pottery  without  the  use 
of  lead.”  Further,  he  says  : — “  The  extent  of  the  evil  of 
lead  poisoning  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  might  be  supposed. 
The  figures  of  new  certified  cases  for  the  whole  country 
during  the  ten  months  ended  Oct.  31,  1909,  were  45  ; 
for  the  same  periods  in  1907  and  1908  the  figures  were 
86  and  105.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  year  the  effect 
of  the  special  rules  is  beginning  to  be  more  distinctly  felt. 
The  fatal  cases  during  the  same  periods  were  8  in  1907,  10 
in  1908,  and  3  in  1909.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  5,500  leadworkers  engaged  in  the  industry  ;  thus 
the  proportion  of  certified  cases  is  not  great,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  leadworkers  to  other  operatives  in  the  industry 
is  certainly  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  Hence  in  this 
‘  deadly  ’  trade  45  operatives  were  affected  by  lead — 3 
fatally — in  the  ten  months  ended  Oct.  31,  out  of  a  total 
number  of,  say,  55,000 — less  than  1  per  1,000.”  We  should 
like  to  quote  the  whole  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary’s  powerful 
defence  of  our  manufacturers,  but  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  do  so.  We,  however,  give  one  more  short  extract  from 
it :  “  The  possibility  of  making  in  small  experiments  a 
leadless  glaze  suitable  for  many  purposes  is  not  disputed, 
but  it  is  contended  that  as  yet  this  cannot  be  done  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  where  things  have  to  be  made  and  fired  by 
the  thousand  dozen.”  The  public  who  would  probably 
receive  such  a  statement  made  by  ourselves  with  hesitation, 
if  not  with  incredulity,  will  believe  that  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  would  not  make  such  an  assertion  as  the  last,  unless 
he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  it. 


He  also  gives  another  containing  zinc,  as  follows  : — 

Aluminium  hydroxide  . .  . .  .  .  . .  83  0 

Zinc  sulphate  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  35  5 

Bichromate  of  potash  . .  . .  . .  . .  10  0 

All  chromium-alumina  colours  must  be  fired,  if  possible, 
higher  than  the  ware  on  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

They  show  nice  tints  at  the  highest  temperatures  used 
in  the  ceramic  industries. 

A 


American  Demand  for  Pottery. — Our  manufacturers 
should  have  a  share  in  the  increased  trade  anticipate-d. 
A  New  York  trade  journal  says  : — “  Unless  something 
occurs  which  no  man  can  see  at  the  present  moment,  1910 
will  be  a  banner  year.  It  certainly  should  be  in  the  crockery 
line,  for  after  two  years  of  almost  no  buying  and  some 
selling  going  on  with  the  retailers  all  the  time,  dealers 
must  secure  stock  if  they  wish  to  continue  in  business.  In 
many  establishments  empty  shelves  tell  the  tale.  In  other  s 
may  be  found  some  goods,  but  in  such  a  broken  condition 
that  there  is  no  choice.” 


F 
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Obituary, 


ALFRED  DAVIES,  Aged  71. 


WE  announce  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr. 

Alfred  Davies,  glass  manufacturer,  who  died 
on  Jan.  14  at  his  residence,  Parkfield  House, 
Amblecote,  near  Stourbridge.  Mr.  Davies  was 
seventy -one  years  of  age,  and  had  been  ill  for 
some  months,  but  it  was  only  within  the  few  weeks  before 
his  death  that  his  friends  became  alarmed  at  his  condition. 
His  regular  medical  attendant  called  in  a  specialist  on 
Jan.  13,  but  their  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  early  on 
the  following  morning  he  passed  away,  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  being  heart  failure.  The  deceased  had  a 
long  connection  with  the  glass  trade,  and  was  formerly 
in  partnership 
with  his  cousin, 
the  late  Mr. 

Janies  Davies, 
carrying  on 
business  under 
the  style  of  A. 

&  J.  Davies, 
at  Dennis  Park, 

Stourbridge. 

They  manufac¬ 
tured  plain,  cut, 
etched,  and 
fancy  table 
glass,  and  did  a 
good  business 
in  specialities 
for  mounting 
by  silversmiths 
and  electropla¬ 
ters.  For  many 
years  he  has 
been  the  sole 
proprietor  of 
the  business, 
which  has  been 
carried  on  under 
•  his  own  super¬ 
vision,  assisted 
by  his  elder  son,  Harry,  who  died  about  two  years 
ago.  He  was  a  man  of  good  business  capacity,  more  in¬ 
clined.  to  be  cautious  than  speculative,  but  was  strictly 
conscientious,  and  enjoyed  the  goodwill  of  everyone 
in  the  trade,  whether  fellow  manufacturers,  customers, 
or  employees.  He  was  genial  and  courteous  to  all, 
but  towards  his  workpeople  he  was  something  more 
than  kind,  and  was  greatly  respected  by  every  one  of  them. 
By  his  death  they  have  lost  a  sympathetic  friend,  as  well 
•as  a  considerate  employer,  and  his  removal  is  a  decided 
loss  to  the  trade.  The  late  Mr.  Davies  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  men  in  the  district,  and  freely  gave  his  time  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  service  of  the  public — and  the 
public  appreciated  him.  When  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1894  came  into  operation  Mr.  Davies  strongly 
supported  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the  late  Mr. 
'Corbett,  for  making  Amblecote  a  separate  Urban  District 
Council.  He  was  amongst  the  first  members  elected,  and 
remained  a  member  till  his  death.  Twice  he  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council,  and  has  been  chairman  of  many  of  the 
Committees.  Mr.  Davies  was  the  first  representative  of 
Amblecote  on  the  South  Staffordshire  Joint  Smallpox 
Hospital  Board.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
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Church  at  Stourbridge,  and  was  a  Liberal  in  politics.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Stourbridge  cemetery  on  Jan.  17, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was  evidenced  by  the 
attendance  of  a  large  number  of  personal  friends,  business 
acquaintances,  about  forty  of  the  deceased’s  workpeople, 
and  many  representatives  of  local  associations  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  leaves  a  widow,  six  daughters,  and  one  son, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Davies. 


THE  ENGLISH  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


(by  our  own  reporter.) 


PAPER  was  recently  read  before  the  English  Ceramic 
1  §  1  Society  at  the  Hanley  Municipal  Secondary  School,  con- 
'F'  "  iA  t-ributed  by  Messrs.  John  W.  Cobb  and  C.  A.  King,  of 
I  /gs  ■  Leeds,  entitled  ‘  ‘  The  Fluxing  Power  of  the  Common 
I  1  Oxides.  ’  ’  In  the  absence  of  the  essayiots,  the  paper 

JL.  J L  was  communicated  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Mellor.  In  the  course 

of  the  paper  the  essayists  said  that  an  attempt  was  being  made 
by  one  of  them  to  learn  something  of  what  occurred  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  complex  silicate,  such  as  a  glaze  or  slag,  by  tracing  the 
interaction  of  the  constituent  oxides  when  brought  together  in 
the  various  possible  groupings,  and  at  various  temperatures.  The 
silicate  chosen  was  of  the  formula  : — 


OjCaO  2  |  OsAl2035Si02, 

01  Na2OCaOAl2O310SiO2 

This  formula  was  chosen  because  of  its  symmetry,  and  becavxse  it 
represented  a  possible  xvorking  glaze  of  the  porcelain  type,  and 
resembled  closely  No.  5  of  Seger’s  pyramid  scale,  which  had  the 
conventional  formula  : — • 


0;CaO  j  °-.A120,5Si02 

It  w'as  conventional  because  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
minerals  used  had  the  exact  chemical  composition  expressed  by 
their  accepted  formulae.  Among  the  properties  which  w'ere  evolved 
gradually  in  such  a  complex  silicate  by  the  introduction  of  various 
oxides,  the  most  fundamental  from  a  technical  standpoint,  when  the 
silicate  was  a  glaze  or  glass,  was  that  of  fusibility,  and  it  wras  that 
portion  of  the  study  w'hich  seemed  particularly  'suitable  for  separate 
treatment  before  the  English  Ceramic  Society. 

The  criterion  of  fusibility  accepted  for  their  purpose  was  the 
bending  of  a  pyramid  made  of  the  mixture  under  trial.  The  fusing 
of  a  pyramid  in  this  way  was  the  integration  of  all  fluxing  effect 
above  the  point  of  incipient  fusion,  and  so  did  not  give  a  direct 
measure  of  temperature,  but  the  method  was  convenient.  More¬ 
over,  since  the  complex  silicates  in  question  do  not  crystallise,  it 
wTas  difficult  to  define  their  melting  points,  and  attempts  to 
determine  such  points  by  more  refined  or  absolute  methods  had  not 
succeeded.  Accepting  the  pyramid  method,  the  work  resolved 
itself  into  the  making  and  burning  of  such  pyramids  as  would  show 
the  fluxing  part  played  by  the  constituent  oxides  in  Na2OCaO 
Al2O.;10SiO2.  It  might  be  stated  at  once  that  no  combination  of 
these  four  oxides  w-as  fusible  enough  for  consideration  in  the  work 
in  hand  which  did  not  contain  Na20.  Mixtures  containing  no 
silica  were  also  ignored  in  this  particular  set  of  experiments.  The 
problem  was,  therefore,  simplified  and  reformulated  as  the  com¬ 
parison  in  fusibility  of  Na2O10SiO2,  Na2OCaO10SiO2,  Na2OAl2 
O310SiO2,  Na2OCaOAl2O310SiO2- 

It  meant  studying  the  effect  of  lime  alone,  alumina  alone,  and 
lime  and  alumina  together,  on  a  mixture  of  soda  and  silica  of  the 
formula:  Na2O10SiO2,  building  up,  finally  the  hard  glaze  Na.,0. 
CaOAl2O.10SiO2.  This  did  not  seem  to  have  been  done  before, 
although  its  interest  w'as  so  obviously  f  undamental,  and  although 
so  much  w'ork  by  the  comparative  pyramid  method  had  been 
published.  The  reason  seemed  to  be  that  in  such  work  a  start  had 
been  made  by  supplying  the  alkali  as  felspar,  K20Al2036Si02, 
i.e. ,  already  in  combination  with  alumina  and  silica,  in  an  insoluble 
form,  suiting  the  needs  of  practical  glaze  making  and  of  pyramid 
moulding,  thus  allowing  simpler  experiment  and  more  direct 
deduction  for  w-orks  purposes.  The  effect  of  omitting  or  intro¬ 
ducing  alumina  had,  therefore,  been  missed,  and  the  real  effect  of 
soda  masked  by  the  accompanying  alumina.  In  the  purely  chemical 
part  of  the  silicate  synthesis  it  had  been  found  that  although  soda 
when  heated  with  smaller  quantities  of  silica  remained  soluble, 
the  heating  of  such  a  mixture  as  Na20  plus  10Si02  to  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  produced  a  fritted  substance  almost  insoluble  in  water  or 
normal  hydrochloric  acid,  and  retaining  the  original  alkali  un¬ 
volatilised.  A  mixture  of  106  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  and  600 
parts  of  silica  (Lynn  sand),  heated  to  1,150  deg.  C.  for  24  hours  was 
therefore  assumed  as  satisfactory  for  the  mixing  Na2010Si0.2. 
The  materials  used  w^ere  all  previously  analysed,  and  found  to  be 
above  99  per  cent  purity.  They  were  sieved  at  100  to  an  inch 
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linear  mesh,  i.e.,  the  maximum  diametei  of  grain  was  about  1,200th 
inch.  The  heated  mixture  Na2O10SiO2  was  ground  dry  in  a  small 
pebble  mill,  and  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the  other  mixings.  Thus  : — 


Formula  mixed. 

Weights  mixed. 

Formula  calcined. 

Xa*O10SiOa  +  CaCOa . 

^a_.O10SiOj  ...662  parts 

Carbonate  of  Lime  100  parts 

Na-OCaOlOSiOa 

Na-OlOSiOj  +  AbOa . 

Xa-OlOSiOj  ...  4562  parts 

Calcined  Alumina  102  parts 

Na2OAbOalOSi02 

Na.aO103iOa + AlaOa  +  CaCOa 

Na-OlOSiOa  ...  662  parts 

Carbonate  of  Lime  100  parts 
Calcined  Alumina  102  parts 

Na-OAl.O.CaO 

10SiO2 

Several  pyramids  were  made  from  each  mixing.  They  were  not 
moulded,  but  were  made  in  a  screw  press,  the  quantity  of  water 
used  being  only  just  sufficient  to  secure  satisfactory  cohesion. 
Any  solvent  action  on  soda  was  so  minimised.  The  pyramids 
were  also  made  larger  than  Seger’s  standard  to  secure  a  better 
averaging  of  the  heat  influence  in  the  furnace,  both  in  time  and 
space.  The  firings  were  made  in  a  Seger  furnace,  four  pyramids 
being  burned  together.  When  the  most  fusible  pyramid  began  to 
bend  the  gas  supply  was  checked,  and  the  temperature  as  indicated 
by  a  thermo-couple  was  allowed  to  rise  only  veiy  slowly.  The 
results  obtained  were  confirmed  by  repetition  and  were  represented 
in  a  photograph  which  accompanied  the  paper,  taken  of  the 
pyramids  after  firing,  in  which  N10S,  NC10S,  NAIOS,  and  NCAIOS 
were  used  as  obvious  abbreviations  for  Na.,O10SiO„  Na.OCaO 
10SiO2,  A a2OAl2O:110SiCh,  Na2OCaOAl2O;!l0SiO.,.  The  final  tem¬ 
perature  of  burning  was  1190  deg.  C.,  but  stress  was  not  laid 
upon  that  figure,  but  on  the  comparative  result.  The  indication 
of  the  four  pyramids  was  plain.  Of  the  additions  to  the  mixture 
■of  soda  with  silica  (Na,,O10SiO2)  lime  increased  fusibility,  alumina 
also,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  lime  and  alumina  together 
more  than  either  alone.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  results 
was  the  great  fluxing  pow-er  of  alumina  on  the  soda-silica  mixing, 
and  also  on  the  soda-lime-silica  mixing.  This  could  readily  be  seen 
from  the  figure  by  comparing  NA10S\vith  N10S,  for  the  first,  and 
NCAIOS  with  NC10S  for  the  second.  It  was  evident  that  whatever 
part  might  be  played  by  alumina,  judged  from  any  other  standpoint, 
it  was  a  very  active  constituent  so  far  as  concerned  the  fundamental 
property  of  fusibility  in  the  formation  of  a  glass  or  glaze.  The 
potter  nearly  alw-ays  found  it  combined  with  alkali  or  silica,  or  both, 
in  his  raw7  material,  but  not  so  the  glass-maker,  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  alumina  as  a  flux  might  be  of  some  interest 
to  both.  In  conclusion,  the  essayists  said  they  would  like  to  thank 
the  directors  of  the  Farnley  Iron  Company  in  whose  laboratory 
the  experiments  had  been  made. 

An  interesting  note  has  been  communicated  to  the  Society  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Stephenson,  dealing  with  a  decimal  system  for  the 
classification  of  glazes.  Mr.  Stephenson  says  for  many  years  past 
there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  and  a  continuous  attempt  to 
express  the  constitution  of  a  glaze  in  one  word.  In  the  old  days 
a  glaze  w-as  known  by  its  recipe,  so  many  parts  of  red  lead,  so  many 
parts  of  china  clay,  and  so  on.  This  was  follow  ed  by  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  glaze,  giving  the  components  as  percentages  of  lead 
oxide,  alumina,  silica,  <fec.  Then  these  percentages  were  worked 
out  into  equivalents,  the  alkalies  grouped  together  as  Ro0,  andw'e 
had  the  molecular  formula  for  a  glaze  with  R.,0  as  unity.  But 
even  the  molecular  formula  did  not  describe  a  glaze  in  one  word. 
Seger  accordingly  took  another  step,  and  founded  his  oxygen  ratio, 
based  on  the  only  element  common  to  the  three  groups,  R.,0, 
R203,  and  R02.  Tne  oxygen  ratio,  however,  has  two  fatal  defects. 
Glazes  of  different  formulae  may  have  the  same  oxygen  ratio,  so 
that  it  is  not  by  itself  a  complete  exposition  of  a  glaze.  Also  the 
alumina  is  put  in  the  denominator  with  the  bases,  which  is  an 
inaccurate  statement  of  the  part  played  by  alumina,  and,  further¬ 
more,  it  is  given  three  times  the  value  of  the  bases  in  that  denomi¬ 
nator.  A  minor  defect  of  the  OR.  is  that  the  position  of  B.,0,,  if 
present,  is  uncertain.  The  system  put  forward  by  Mr.  Stephenson 
in  his  paper  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one,  but  it  has  the  merit  of 
conciseness.  It  may  also  be  enlarged  indefinitely  to  include  all 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  a  glaze  and  to  express  them 
by  figures.  Supposing  one  wishes  to  describe  more  shortly  the  glaze 
of  molecular  formula  R.,Q,  0-25  R20.j,  3  0  R.Ov  Multiply  the 
number  of  R02  mol ec  lies  by  l,000,"the  R,,0:t  molecules  by  100, 
and  add.  The  figure  obtained  is  3025,  and  it  is  a  complete  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  glaze.  The  second  place  of  decimals  in  the  R.O.,  group  is 
ignored,  and  the  third  place  in  the  R203  group.  The  R~0  is,  of 
course,  unity  in  the  molecular  formula. 

F-!7- — The  glaze  6135  w-ould  have  a  molecular  form  6-1  SiO.„ 
0-35  Al.,0.,,  1  -0  R20  B20:,  molecules  are  added  to  the  glaze 

numbers  without  any  multiplication. 

Example  2. — The  molecular  form  R20,  0-23  Al,03,  0-7  Si02,  0-99 
R20.j  wmuld  be  expressed  by  the  number  723-99. 

If  a  portion  of  the  glaze  has  previously  to  be  fritted,  this  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  minus  sign. 
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Example  3.  2116-475 — 723-99  signifies  a  glaze  of  molecular 

form  R20,  0-16  Al,0:i,  2-1  Si02,  0-475  B203,  of  which  R.,0,  0-23 
A1203,  0-7  Si02,  0-99  B20:!  has  previously  to  be  fritted. 

Ihe  temperature  of  firing  can  lie  added  by  giving  the  cone  number 
with  C.  as  prefix.  Thus  306  C.010  means  R  O,  0-06  A].,0.„  0  3 
8i02  fired  at  cone  010.  Similar  letters  can  be  devised  for  the  tii  ie 
of  grinding  (C.48),  mesh  of  lawn  (M.150),  and  all  the  other  points  of 
consideratioft  in  the  preparation  and  firing  of  a  glaze. 

There  was  no  discussion  upon  Mr.  H.  H.  Stephenson’s  paper,  b  it 
Dr.  Bernard  Moore  gave  a  short  communication  dealing  with  the. 
classification  of  glazes.  He  said  he  employed  a  method  which  he 
thought  would  be  found  of  use.  It  was,  to  group  glazes  of  a  similar 
type  according  to  the  average  molecular  weight  of  the  bases.  When 
this  was  done  some  very  remarkable  similarities  and  differences  were 
found,  which  seemed  to  point  to  the  possibility  of  the  average 
molecular  w-eight  of  the  bases  playing  a  by  no  means  unimportant 
part  in  producing  some  of  their  properties.  It  certainly  helped 
one  to  get  a  better  mental  picture  of  the  glaze,  and  he  had  found 
it  of  great  help  in  pointing  out  the  direction  in  which  changes  should 
be  made.  It  had  also  saved  him  much  time  in  correcting  faults,  and 
in  obtaining  desirable  results.  Dr.  Mellor  had  pointed  out  to  him  that 
it  wras  possible  to  build  up  tw-o  glazes  of  very  different  types  with  the 
same  average  molecular  weight  of  the  base,  and  though  this  was  of 
course  true,  it  very  seldom  happened  in  actual  practice.  It  was 
very  important,  however,  that  the  hint  which  he  gave  should  be 
used  with  great  discrimination,  when  he  thought  it  would  be  found 
advantageous. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  the  headquarters, 
the  County  Pottery  Laboratory,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Mr.  Osman  was 
expected  to  have  delivered  a  lecture  dealing  with  the  “  Osman 
Kiln.”  The  Secretary  announced,  however,  that  a  communica¬ 
tion  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Osman  expressing  regret  at  his 
inability  to  be  present,  and  as  he  had  been  unable- to  complete  his 
lecture  in  time  he  wTas  unable  to  send  it  on.  Dr.  Mellor  filled  the 
gap,  giving  a  short  communication  in  reference  to  a  fritt  kiln  which 
he  had  noticed  in  one  of  the  German  papers,  and  which  was  in  work 
at  the  factory  of  Villeroy  &  Boch.  It  was  the  application  of  a  very 
old  patent,  dating  back  to  the  year  1S20,  by  Parkes,  and  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  bridge  of  a  boiler  furnace,  in  which  the  air  w-as  allowed 
to  pass  under  the  ash  hole  so  as  to  meet  the  unburned  air  coming 
from  the  fire.  In  passing  under  the  fire  bars  and  by  the  bridge 
the  air  w-as  heated.  The  patent,  brought  out  first  in  1820,  had  long 
since  expired,  although  there  had  been  hundreds  of  patents  on  the 
same  principle  since.  The  original  idea  was  to  effect  a  smokeless 
combustion,  which  was  evidently  under  contemplation  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1820.  There  was  a  particular  advantage  in  this  split 
bridge  for  fritt  kilns.  The  main  disadvantage  found  in  practice 
being  that  it  wras  liable  to  get  stuffed  with  ashes.  It  was  very 
advantageous,  howTever,  for  fritt  kilns,  because,  whilst  the  air  was 
getting  hot,  the  bridge  w-as  kept  comparatively  cool,  and  this  helped 
to  preserve  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge,  wliich  was  the  most 
vulnerable  point  of  attack  in  the  ordinary  fritt  kiln.  The  shallow- 
fire  mouth  w-ould  naturally  want  more  attention  in  feeding,  but 
it  seemed  to  Dr.  Mellor  that  there  would  be  some  gain  thereby. 
The  communication  was  suitably  illustrated  by  lantern  slides 

Another  very  technical  communication  made  by  Dr.  Mellor 
was  in  reference  to  the  action  w-liich  occurs  inside  a  grinding  cylinder 
in  the  course  of  its  operation,  and  a  scientific  representation  of  the 
different  forces  at  work,  precisely  demonstrated  by  means  of  the 
screen,  was  intently  listened  to  by7  the  members.  The  communica¬ 
tion  w-as  advanced  somewhat  earlier  than  Dr.  Mellor  had  intended, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Osman,  the  announced  lecturer  for  the 
evening,  and,  in  consequence,  it  had  not  been  quite  completed,, 
nevertheless  there  w-as  much  that  w-as  interesting  contained  in  it. 
Dr.  Mellor  said  that  a  friend  of  Ins  had  been  working  on  the  subject, 
and  had  taken  photographs  of  the  inside  of  cylinders  w-hilst  in 
action.  For  this  purpose  a  wooden  cylinder  had  been  taken  with 
plate  glass  ends.  The  cylinder  had  then  been  rotated  at  varying 
rates  of  speed,  and  the  contents  being  exposed  to  a  beam  of  light 
passing  through,  the  photographs  had  been  secured.  He  had  been 
very  interested  in  the  subject,  more  from  a  purely  mathematical 
point  of  view,  and  having  worked  at  the  problem  he  had  been  able 
to  get  out  one  or  two  interesting  results,  which  he  thought  w-ould 
interest  the  members  of  the  Society.  Three  photographs  were 
shown  of  the  cylinder  in  work,  and  he  wanted  to  try7  to  apply  the 
well-known  principles  of  elementary  mechanics  to  the  motion  of  the 
pebbles  in  the  cylinder.  To  simplify  the  case  they  would  assume 
in  the  first  place  that  the  pebbles  were  all  of  the  same  size  The 
same  reasoning  would  then  apply  with  but  slight  variations  w-hen 
they  came  to  deal  w-ith  pebbles  of  different  sizes,  providing  they 
took  for  their  reasoning  the  average  diameter  of  the  particles. 
Supposing  a  circle  to  represent  the  circumference  of  a  cross  section 
of  the  cylinder,  and  imagining  the  cylinder  to  be  charged  with 
pebbles  of  the  same  size,  the  cy-linder  being  started  to  rotate  at  a 
certain  definite  rate  of  speed  w-ould  result  in  a  gradual  arrangement 
of  the  pebbles.  They  w-ould  gradually  assume  certain  cycles  of 
motion,  and  one  somewhat  remarkable  feature  was  that  they  would 
not  be  found  to  cross  into  one  another’s  path.  This  curious 
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Phenomenon  was  verified  by  some  earlier  work  which  had  been  done 
by  Fisher,  who  wanted  to  see  what  was  the  internal  action  of  the 
Cylinder,  and  who,  for  his  purpose,  had  taken  dry  pebbles,  and 
wire  netting  at  each  end  of  his  cylinder.  The  pebbles  took  certain 
cyclic  paths,  and  these  were  represented  in  a  diagram  which  was 
produced.  But  the  speaker  wanted  to  consider  the  matter  rather 
more  precisely  than  that.  The  pebbles  on  being  carried  round, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  wall  of  the  cylinder,  would  fly  off  at  a  tangent. 
They  were  attracted  by  what  was  known  as  centrifugal  force.  If 
the  cylinder  was  not  being  rotated  too  fast,  there  was  a  point 
reached  at  which  the  pebbles  began  to  behave  as  if  in  motion, 
either  up  or  down  an  inclined  plane.  Immediately  they  got.  round 
the  bend  they  wanted  to  fall  back  to  the  ground.  They  were 
attracted  by  gravitation.  By-and-by  the  pebble  left  the  wall  of 
the  cylinder  altogether.  It  was  quite  possible  to  calculate  the 
component  of  the  forces  at  work.  There  was  firstly  that  force  by- 
reason  of  which  the  pebble  wanted  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent ;  there 
was  secondly  that  force  by  which  the  pebble  wanted  to  fall  back 
to  the  ground,  gravitation,  and  then,  after  the  pebble  had  left  the 
wall  of  the  cylinder,  it  described  somewhat  the  same  course  as  a 
bullet  passing  from  a  gun,  a  parabolic  curve.  Just  at  the  point 
where  the  ball  left  the  cylinder  the  two  forces  were  equal,  but 
immediately  the  wall  of  the  cylinder  was  left  behind  one  of  the 
forces  was  the  greater.  The  work  in  a  dry  grinding  cylinder  was 
accomplished  by  the  crushing  resulting  from  the  falling  pebble. 
Obviously,  if  this  were  true — and  the  speaker  thought  it  was — the 
greatest  amount  of  work  would  be  accomplished  by  the  cylinder 
when  the  longest  path  and  the  longest  field  was  secured.  Figures 
were  produced  showing  various  calculations  which  had  been  made  in 
the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  by  a  method  which  Dr.  Mellor 
advocated  it  was  shown  to  be  quite  possible  to  calculate  what  was 
precisely  the  best  number  of  revolutions  jier  minute  to  work  a  dry 
grinding  cylinder  under  the  conditions  he  had  named.  The  results 
were  confirmed  by  the  figures  shown  in  standard  catalogues  by  the 
cylinder  manufacturers.  Another  phase  of  the  study  which  Dr. 
Mellor  is  engaged  upon  is  the  relation  of  the  number  of  pebbles 
inside  a  cylinder  theoretically  required  to  give  the  best  result. 
In  web  grinding  there  was  also  the  consideration  of  the  volume  of 
liquid  to  be  employed,  for  if  the  cylinder  was  almost  full,  the  action 
would  have  more  of  a  grinding  than  a  crushing  effect,  through  the 
pebbles  being  retarded  in  their  passage  through  the  water.  Further, 
if  a  wet  grinding  cylinder  were  rotated  too  fast,  the  resultant  action 
would  be  almost  similar  to  the  flinging  round  of  a  can  containing 
water  at  the  end  of  a  string.  There  would  be  practically  no  crush¬ 
ing  at  all.  Photographs  of  the  Hardinge  Patent  Cylinder  and  the 
Abbe  Co.’s  patent  were  also  shown. 


RAILWAY  RATES  ON  POTTERY  AND 

GLASS. 

t  (SPECIALLY  CONTRIBUTED.) 


( Continued  from  page  73.) 

THE  rates  for  classes  1,2,  3,  4  and  5  include  station 
terminals  at  each  end,  the  charges  for  convey¬ 
ance,  the  hire  for  use  of  company’s  wagons,  charge 
for  loading  and  unloading,  charges  for  covering 
and  uncovering  with  company’s  sheets,  and 
charges  for  collecting  and  delivering  within  the  prescribed 
boundary  (usually  one  mile). 

If  collection  and  delivery  are  not  included  in  the  rate, 
it  is  specified  in  either  classification  or  rate  books.  Should 
the  trader  cart  the  traffic  at  either  end  for  the  above  five 
mentioned  rates  he  is  entitled  to  claim  cartage  rebate. 
Should  he  perform  the  services  of  loading  or  unloading, 
and  he  gives  no  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  railway 
company,  he  may  claim  allowance  for  doing  so.  The  load¬ 
ing  or  unloading  of  this  class  of  traffic  by  the  trader  is 
generally  restricted  to  private  and  colliery  sidings. 

One  of  the  great  exceptions  where  the  rate  for  traffic  in 
any  of  the  above  classes  do  not  include  cartage  is  the  city  of 
Liverpool,  where  any  cartage  performed  is  chargeable  in 
addition  to  the  rate. 

It  is  a  great  hardship  on  traders  that  the  cartage  has  to  be 
paid  extra  in  Liverpool,  especially  on  consignments  under 
3  cwts.,  as  it  makes  it  very  expensive,  seeing  that  the  goods 
are  charged  at  the  small  scale  ;  and  this,  plus  the  minimum 
cartage  (usually  6d.)  makes  the  charge  for  small  lots  rather 
heavy. 


An  example  of  the  various  goods  in  these  classes  is  given 
hereunder  : — 


Class  l  includes  such  traffic  as  : — • 

Earthenware,  not  packed,  not  carted  at  either 
forwarded  or  receiving  end.  Minimum  charge 
as  for  two  tons  per  truck  exclusive  of  loading 
and  unloading.  Owners"  risk. 

Glazing  paste. 

Class  2  includes  : — 

China  in  casks  or  crates. 

Earthenware  in  casks  or  crates.  Full-faced  crates 
carried  only  at  owners’  risk. 

Earthenware  in  skeleton  cases. 

Class  3  includes  : — 

China  in  hampers. 

Earthenware  in  hampers. 

Y  Glass,  cane  or  stick,  crown,  flint,  except  otherwise- 

provided  for. 

Y  Glass,  plate,  rough,  not  silvered. 

Y  Glass,  sheet,  window. 

Y  Glass  jars,  basins  and  jugs  for  holding  fruit 
preserves. 

Class  4  includes  : — - 

China  in  boxes  or  cases. 

Class  5  includes  : — 

'  Y  Glass,  cut,  ornamental. 

Y  Glass,  stained. 

Note. — When  china  or  earthenware  is  not  properly  protected  by 
packing,  it  is  only  accepted  at,  owners’  risk,  and  no  reduction  is  made 
off  the  rate.  Items  marked  above  with  “  Y  ”  when  charged  at  owners’, 
risks  are  15  per  cent,  less  than  the  ordinary  class  rate. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  railway  companies  may  charge 
from  5d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  package  for  lots  of  3  cwts.  and  under, 
and  this  traffic  is  regulated  by  the  small  scale  which  is  used 
by  all  companies.  The  authorised  additional  charge  is  : — ■ 

Per  Parcel.  Per  Ton.  Per  Ton. 


s.  d.  s.  s. 

0  5  When  the  maximum  tonnage  charged 


0 

6 

does  not  exceed  ... 

i  1  1  i 

. 

20/- 

20/- 

but  not  30/- 

0 

7 

i  i  11 

, , 

,,  30/- 

,,  40/- 

0 

8 

,  ,  ii 

, , 

40/- 

50/- 

,,  50/- 

0 

9 

,.  60/ 

0 

10 

1 1  >  i 

,.  60/- 

,,  70/- 

1 

0 

ii  1 1  , 

,, 

70/- 

,,  80/- 

1 

2 

, ,  ,, 

, , 

,,  80/- 

90/- 

1 

4  ' 

, ,  , , 

, , 

90/- 

„  •  100/- 

1 

6 

1 1  ii 

1 1 

„  ico/- 

_  « 

The  maximum  charges  which  the  railway  companies  maw 
charge  for  station  and  service  terminals  is  given  hereunder  : 


MAXIMUM  TERMINALS. 


In  respect  to 
Merchandise 
comprised  in 
the  undermen¬ 
tioned  classes. 


A 

B 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Station 

Total  Terminals 

Terminal 
at  each 
end. 

Loading. 

Unload¬ 

ing. 

Cover¬ 

ing. 

Uncover¬ 

ing. 

per  ton  for 
both  receiving 
and  forwarding. 

ends. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Ton.  Per  Ton.  Per  Ton. 

Per  Ton. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

0  3 

0 

6 

0  6 

1 

O' 

1  0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

8: 

1  6 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

H 

4 

1 

1  6 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

8 

1  6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

5 

4 

1  6 

1 

4 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

6 

2 

1  6 

•1 

8 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

4 

7 

0 

The  maximum  amount  that  the  railway  companies  may 
charge  for  conveyance  is  given  in  the  following  tables,  but 
this  charge  slightly  varies  over  the  different  railway  com¬ 
panies’  lines,  sometimes  being  slightly  higher  than  shown 
here  and  sometimes  fractionally  less. 

The  maximum  service  terminals  are  the  maximum 
charges  which  the  company  may  make  to  a  trader  for  the 
following  services,  when  rendered  to  or  for  a  trader,  that 
is  to  say,  loading,  unloading,  covering  and  uncovering, 
merchandise,  winch  charges  shall,  in  respect  of  each  service, 
be  deemed  to  include  all  charges  for  the  provision  by  the- 
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•company  of  labour,  machinery,  plants,  stores  and  sheets. 
Provided  that  where  merchandise  conveyed  in  a  separate 
truck  is  loaded  or  unloaded  elsewhere  than  in  a  shed 
of  the  company,  the  company  may  not  charge  to  a  trader 
any  service  terminal  for  the  performance  by  the  company 
of  any  of  the  said  services,  if  the  trader  has  requested  the 
company  to  allow  him  to  perform  the  service  for  himself, 
and  the  company  have  unreasonably  refused  to  allow  him 
to  do  so.  Any  dispute  between  a  trader  and  the  company 
in  reference  to  any  service  terminal  charged  to  a  trader 
w  ho  is  not  allowed  by  the  company  to  perform  for  himself 
the  service  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Where  merchandise  is  conveyed  in  trucks  not  belonging  to 
the  company,  the  trader  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from 
the  company  a  reasonable  sum  by  way  of  demurrage  for 
any  detention  of  his  trucks  beyond  a  reasonable  period, 
either  by  the  company  or  by  any  other  company  over  whose 
railway  the  trucks  have  been  conveyed  under  a  through 
rate  or  contract.  Any  difference  arising  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  an  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  the  instance  of  either  party. 

The  undermentioned  tables  show  the  maximum  convey¬ 
ance  charges  over  one  of  the  great  railway  company’s  lines  : 

Table  I.-MAXIMUM  RATES  FOR  CONVEYANCE. 

For  Consignments  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  Schedule. 


In  respect  of 

For  the  first 

For  the  next 

For  the  next 

TTrkv  fVip 

Merchandise 

20  Miles, 

30  Miles, 

50  miles, 

rpmn,inrter 

comprised  in 

or  any  part 

or  any  part 

or  any  part 

A  AAA  CL  A  UVAv  A 

of  the  dis- 

the  undermen¬ 

of  such 

of  such 

of  such 

to  rjf*P 

tioned  classes. 

distance. 

distance. 

distance. 

ICUliC  c* 

Per  Ton 

Per  Ton 

Per  Ton 

Per  Ton 

per  Mile. 

per  Mile. 

per  Mile. 

per  Mile. 

d. 

d 

d. 

d. 

A 

1-00 

0-85 

0-50 

0-40 

B 

1-40 

1-00 

0-80 

0-50 

G 

1-80 

1-50 

1-20 

070 

1 

2-20 

1-85 

1-40 

100 

2 

2-65 

2-30 

1-80 

1-50 

3 

3-10 

2-G5 

200 

1-80 

4 

3-60 

3-15 

2-50 

2-20 

5 

4-30 

370 

3  25 

2-50 

f 

From  the  information  given  above  the  reader  will  have 
•obtained  some  idea  as  to  the  composition  and  formation  of 
the  railway  rates,  and  particular  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  following  instances  where  overcharges  are  likely  to 
•occur  : — (1)  The  trader  is  frequently  charged  at  a  higher 
rate  than  he  is  compelled  to  pay  owing  to  the  railway  clerk’s 
ignorance  of  the  classification  of  goods  ;  (2)  there  are  innu¬ 
merable  special  rates  in  operation  for  earthenware  and 
similar  traffic,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  trader  is 
charged  the  ordinary  class  rates,  which  are  usually  higher 
than  the  special  rates  ;  (3)  many  overcharges  are  made 
in  respect  to  cartage  rebates  and  also'  other  services  which 
are  rendered  by  the  trader  and  are  included  in  the  rate 
■charges. 

The  instances  quoted  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  those 
where  overcharges  occur,  but  they  will  suffice  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article. 

Although  it  is  not  inferred  that  the  railway  companies 
purposely  make  overcharges,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
traders  do  pay  more  in  railway  carriage  charges  than  they 
are  lawfully  obliged  to. 

The  writer  has  discovered  many  overcharges  in  railway 
accounts  that  had  already  been  paid,  and  cartage  rebates  for 
scores  of  tons  had  not  been  claimed  by  the  trader,  although 
he  was  entitled  to  them  owing  to  the  railway  not  having 
performed  the  service  where  the  goods  were  charged  at  a 
carted  rate. 

Frequent  mistakes  are  made  in  what  are  termed  as 
“  Smalls,”  i.e.,  items  3  cwt.  or  under,  which  come  under 
the  “  Smalls  ”  scale.  When  two  small  packages  or  more 
•are  consigned  to  the  same  consignee  by  the  same  sender  on 
the  same  day  the  trader  should  see  that  the  separate 
weights  are  lumped  together  and  not  charged  separately,  i.e.  : 


(Incorrect  way)  1  Hamper  China . 

,,  ,,  1  ,,  Earthenware... 


(Correct  way)  1  Hamper  China 

,,  ,,  1  ,,  Earthenware 


Qrs.  Lbs.  s.  (1 

2  14  ®  G3/-  ton  2  8 

3  0,,  3  0 

5  8 

2  14 

3  0 


1  1  14  „  5  0 

Overcharges  are  often  made  in  this  way  by  the  railway 
in  charging  separately. 

Seeing  that  returned  empties  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  pottery  and  kindred  trades,  the  trader  may  find  the 
following  scale  useful  : — 

RETURNED  EMPTY  SCALE. 

Per  Cwt. 

Carted  and  Delivered. 


s.  d. 

Not  exceeding  25  miles  . 0  4 


Exceeding 


t 1 
t  t 
t  t 
t  1 


25  miles  but  not  exceeding 


50  „ 

100  „ 
150  ,, 

200  „ 
250  ,, 


ft  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  1  t 

ft  ft 


50  miles 
100  ,, 
150  ,, 

200  „ 
250  „ 

300  ,, 


0  G 
0  10 
1  1 
1  4 
1  7 
1  10 


(minimum 
charge) 
as  for  56  lbs. 


t  t 
t  t 
t  t 
1 1 
t  t 


London  empties  are  2d.  per  cwt.  more  than  the  above 
scales. 

Returned  empty  crates  and  casks  carried  at  the  returned 
empty  scales  are  subject  in  North  Staffordshire  to  an 
additional  charge  for  delivery  of  Id.  each. 

The  following  are  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  returned 
empty  scale  : — Box  crates,  china  crates,  earthenware 
crates,  and  must  be  charged  double  the  ordinary  rates. 
No  less  charge  than  as  for  half-cwt.,  with  a  minimum  of  Is., 
except  for  returned  empty  earthenware  crates,  for  distances 
not  exceding  25  miles,  for  which  the  minimum  charge  is 
8d.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  charge  at  double  the 
ordinary  rates  amounts  to  more  than  the  rate  for  new 
empties  (second  class  rate,  minimum  one  ton  loads,  or 
fourth  class  rates  for  smaller  lots),  the  rate  for  new  empties 
must  be  charged  ;  and  when  the  latter  rate  is  so  charged, 
the  charge  must  be  according  to  the  small  parcels’  scale 
between  stations  where  such  scale  applies. 

Returned  empty  crates  containing  straw  must  be 
charged  double  the  ordinary  rates  for  returned  empties,  or 
fourth  class  rates  if  less.  Returned  empty  casks  containing 
straw  must  be  charged  the  ordinary  rates  for  returned  emp¬ 
ties,  of  course,  according  to  th*e  provisions  mentioned  above. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  mistakes  occur  by  the 
railway  companies  making  errors  in  distances  ;  and,  in 
addition,  it  must  be  said  that  in  all  conscience  the  charges 
for  empties  in  connection  with  the  pottery  trade  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  heavy  without  overcharges  being  made. 


THE  END. 


How  to  Wash  Shop  Windows. — "Perhaps my  experience 
in  teaching  my  help  how  to  wash  the  shop  windows  may 
be  of  interest  to  others,”  writes  a  shopkeeper  in  an  American 
paper.  “  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  w7ay  to  w7ash  windows,  and  as  this  operation  is  usually 
dreaded,  the  following  method  will  doubtless  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  as  it  saves  both  time  and  labour  : — Choose  a  dull 
day,  or,  at  least,  a  time  when  the  sun  is  not  shining  on  the 
windows,  for  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  window  it  causes 
it  to  dry  streaky,  no  matter  how  much  it  is  rubbed.  Take 
a  painter’s  brush  and  dust  them  inside  and  out,  washing  all 
the  woodwork  inside  before  touching  the  glass.  The 
latter  must  be  washed  slowly  in  warm  water  diluted  with 
ammonia — do  not  use  soap.  Use  a  small  cloth  with  a  pointed 
stick  to  get  the  dust  out  of  the  corners  ;  wipe  dry  with  a 
soft  piece  of  cotton  cloth — do  not  use  linen,  as  it  makes  the 
glass  linty  when  dry.  Polish  with  tissue  paper  or  old 
newspaper.  You  will  find  that  this  can  be  done  in  half 
the  time  taken  when  soap  is  used  and  the  result  will  be 
brighter  windows.” 
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EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  (British  Products)  FOR  DECEMBER,  1909. 


Quantities. 

Month  ended  12  Months  ended 


Value. 


Dec.  31. 


Dec.  31. 


Month  ended 
Dec.  31. 


12  Months  ended 
Dec.  31. 


9) 

99 
9  9 

99 

99 


China  or  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware. 

To  Germany  . cwts. 

,,  -France . 

„  United  States  of  America . 

,,  Brazil  . 

,,  Argentine  Republic  . 

,,  British  South  Africa . 

,,  British  East  Indies . 

,,  Australia  . . 

,,  New  Zealand  . 

,,  Canada . . 

,,  Other  Countries . . 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ... 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 
All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving)  . . 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica)  . 

•Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware)  „ 
Glass. 

To  British  South  Africa . value  £ 

,,  Other  Countries .  „ 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Plate  Glass .  cwts. 

Flint  Glass  .  ,, 

Glass  Bottles  . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts . cwts. 


1908. 

3,205 

3,498 

17,009 

10,720 

29,965 

6,473 

21,555 

14,428 

4,218 

14,100 

80,669 


1909. 

5,957 

3,749 

23,181 

13,361 

20,417 

11,829 

21,821 

20,519 

5,573 

17,480 

72,897 


1908. 

85,067 

38,677 

359,853 

248,557 

317,618 

85,596 

311,817 

185,116 

87,391 

376,778 

974,966 


1909. 

68,205 

39,294 

349,771 

128,651 

329,925 

92,902 

267,578 

163,839 

66,980 

375,872 

958,033 


1908. 

£3,614 

6,053 

23,659 

9,240 

15,950 

7,355 

13,686 

15,936 

7,008 

14,328 

48,735 


1909.  1908. 

£4,091  £60,710 


5,502 

34,855 


70,687 

465,224 


10,197  122,701 
19,043  197,656 
12,396  83,351 

13,827  180,040 
22,237  207,693 
7.789  111,452 
17,557  261,584 
55,085  583,020 


1,327 

2,031 

19,512 

21,235 

10,482 

16,749 

139,479 

6,216 

5,914 

79,772 

77,657 

6,199 

6,141 

71,862 

7,124 

7,067 

96,532 

76,884 

6,248 

’  7,200 

72,126 

17,575 

21,012 

184,212 

227,934 

22,947 

26,891 

274,938 

73,052 

87,404 1 

,111,922 

1,067,422 

95,322 

116,782  1,421,732 

447 

181 

8,832 

2,743 

959 

403 

13,734 

90,408 

84,496  1 

,487,006 

1,281,213 

15,158 

17,418 

250.638 

10,291 

8,679 

83,648 

85,962 

8,249 

10,995 

99,609 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 

__ 

5,540 

7,975 

62,825 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99,281 

111,023 

1,293,094 

13,606 

6,732 

56,955 

31,919 


18,170 

5,987 

67,246 

37,893 


168,608 

61,829 

751,337 

467,540 


186,758 

72,971 

775,002 

465,123 


20,395 

22,343 

36,914 

25,169 


29,698 

20,816 

40,732 

27,752 


274,434 

197,444 

501,436 

382,605 


1909. 

£45,656 

68,205 

481,576 

96,656 

210,448 

97,329 

164,887 

203,030 

92,101 

274,375 

581,950 

166,991 

71,188 

66,047 

305,816 


5,449 

214,240 

96,276 

65,227 


301,382 

242,824 

485,238 

343,611 


IMPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian,  .cwts. 

4,608 

6,687 

58,864 

79,164 

21,547 

29,957 

267,414 

364,631 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  ,, 

9 

2 

3,997 

1,691 

5 

8 

1,427 

1,089 

All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving)  .  „ 

2,543 

6,079 

26,842 

39,600 

1,838 

2,330 

18,121 

18,831 

SanitaryWare  .  . . 

177 

9 

711 

505 

242 

16 

1,395 

834 

Other  Earthenware  (includi  ng  semi- 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica) .  ,, 

22,323 

25,342 

274,459 

261,520 

48,181 

51,368 

562,084 

524,203 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta  ,, 

5 

2 

184 

115 

37 

10 

677 

462 

Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  ,, 

5,167 

9,365 

93,539 

173,248 

2,177 

2,604 

30,376 

34,854 

Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  W  are, 

Door  Fittingsand  Chemical  Ware)  „ 

1,724 

2,314 

22,975 

22,308 

2,683 

3,125 

35,262 

32,282 

Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass  „ 

133,204 

118,516  1,225,493  1,192,277 

72,878 

68,942 

693,060 

666,541 

Plate  Glass  .  ,, 

27,737 

21,183 

327,956 

331,390 

35,038 

27,139 

412,024 

420,873 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 

other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass  „ 

69,692 

72,427 

720,848 

736,629 

100,542 

104,1561,065,359 

1,080,609 

Glass  Bottles . gross 

106,111 

115,503  1,416,5081,478,852 

42,983 

51,170 

589,783 

606,716 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts.  .  .  .cwts. 

234 

135 

5,560 

3,031 

434 

268 

8,348 

5,579 

EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise)  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ...cwts. 

1,225 

3,041 

21,955 

47,667 

6,483 

14,448 

106,045 

224,892 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  ,, 

All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing 

— 

— 

34 

— 

60 

— 

and  Street  Paving) .  „ 

3 

— 

224 

1,437 

10 

— 

251 

605 

Sanitary  Ware .  „ 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

— 

— 

52 

172 

— 

— 

196 

154 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica) .  ,, 

627 

573 

6,155 

6,136 

1,403 

1,432 

14,972 

13,906 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 

— 

— 

9 

fJ 

4 

— 

— 

5 

26 

Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  ,, 

Other  sorts(including  Electrical  Ware, 

543 

144 

2,459 

4,031 

773 

184 

2,692 

1,317 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware)  „ 

163 

9 

538 

733 

193 

9 

945 

1,560 

Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

462 

865 

8,279 

10,681 

220 

527 

4,365 

5,116 

Plate  Glass  . 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 

404 

403 

2,312 

3,819 

464 

519 

2,615 

4,640 

other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass  „ 

716 

770 

5,892 

9,730 

2,889 

2,124 

20,103 

26,131 

Glass  Bottles . gross 

1,035 

1,299 

49,001 

26,832 

763 

703 

25,508 

13,20a 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts... cwts. 

147 

396 

4,522 

3,033 

440 

293 

10,893 

4,190 
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EARTHENWARE  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Compiled  from  the  Returns  of  J).  Inr/lis  <C-  Co. 


Shipments 

from 

Corresponding 

Exports 
Jan.  1  to 
Dec.  31. 

Corresponding 

Nov.  25. 1009, 
to  Dee.  31. 

Period,  1938. 

Period,  1908. 

TO 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Boston  . 

5-23 

287 

6,236 

5,518 

New  York . 

1,078 

339 

6,948 

6,095 

Baltimore . 

1,535 

834 

17,417 

16,487 

Philadelphia . 

228 

161 

3,959 

4,309 

New  Orleans . 

169 

135 

2,409 

3,988 

Newport  News .. 

133 

37 

1,250 

628 

San  Francisco  ... 

— 

— 

250 

242 

Portland,  Maine 

348 

340 

2,233 

4,586 

Galveston . 

53 

55 

1,459 

863 

Portland,  Oregon 

— 

95 

— 

Inland  Points  ... 

216 

— 

1,345 

860 

Total  . 

4,283 

2,188 

43,601 

43,576 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION. 

(by  our  own  representative.) 

HE  ninth  exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  Society  was  opened  at  the  New 
Gallery,  Regent-street,  on  Jan.  8,  and  will 
close  on  Feb.  12.  The  exhibitions  have 
hitherto  been  triennial,  but  a  longer  interval 
has  intervened  since  the  last  one,  which  was  held  in  1906. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  present  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  the  last  of  any  kind  to  be  held  in  the  famous  New 
Gallery,  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a  restaurant,  and 
another  art  gallery  will  be  lost  to  London.  Most  of  the 
exhibits  are  for  sale,  although  the  objects  of  the  Society 
are  educational  more  than  commercial.  The  Society  has 
been  in  existence  upwards  of  twenty-one  years,  and  in  that 
time  “  has  witnessed  changes  in  art  and  taste  which  may 
almost  be  termed  convulsions,”  as  Mr.  Walter  Crane  says 
in  his  preface  to  the  catalogue.  The  aim  of  the  Society 
has  been  to  unite  design  and  handicraft  ;  to  open  a  field 
for  personal  artistic  distinction  therein,  and  to  maintain  a 
standard  in  both.  The  social  bearing  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement  in  our  country  has  been  perceived,  and  under 
its  influence  the  character  and  aims  of  our  art  schools  have 
been  largely  changed.  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  says  “  artistic  production  in  all  branches  of 
decorative  art  has  enormously  increased  since  William 
Morris  and  his  group  went  forth  as  pioneers.”  Mr. 
Crane  deplores  the  apathy  of  the  State  towards  living 
artists  and  craftsmen,  while  lavishing  large  sums  on  those 
of  the  past.  The  Society  holds  a  similar  position  towards 
technical  and  artistic  instruction  to-day  to  that  held  by 
Mechanics’  Institutes  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
towards  instruction  in  mechanics.  The  object  of  the 
Society  (though  not  expressed  in  these  words)  is  to  make 
the  artist  a  better  craftsman,  and  the  craftsman  a  better 
artist.  This  should  appeal  to  workers  in  the  pottery  and 
glass  trades,  in  which  the  study  of  the  affinity  of  ornament 
to  design  is  so  essential.  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Mr.  Lewis  F. 
Day,  and  others  have  been  preaching  this  for  years.  The 
results  of  the  study  of  this  affinity  in  our  technical  schools 
and  art  classes  is  now  manifesting  itself  in  all  manufactures, 
and  in  our  own  trades  espeeially,  things  in  every-day  use 
are  becoming  more  beautiful  in  form,  and  more  refined  in 
decoration.  The  exhibits,  nearly  eight  hundred  in  number, 
include  embroideries,  jewellery,  enamels,  carved  ivory, 
wood  engravings,  drawings,  furniture,  ironwork,  wallpapers, 
bindings  for  books,  typography,  and  illuminations.  There 
are  also  many  beautiful  exhibits  in  pottery  and  glass, 
indeed  our  industries  supply  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
artistic  craftsmanship  in  the  exhibition.  The  Society  is 
setting  a  good  example  in  giving  in  each  case  the  names 
of  the  several  artificers,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  not  just  that  the  creators  of  artistic 


models  and  designs  applicable  to  industry  should  be  so 
rarely  heard  of.  In  our  own  industries,  many  of  these 
“creators”  seem  to  adopt  a  peripatetic  system  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  so  manufacturers  who 
only  avail  themselves  of  those  fruits  spasmodically,  do 
not  take  the  same  pride  in  the  artist  as  they  would  if  he 
was  attached  to  their  own  factory.  When  the  artist  has 
made  a  name  for  himself,  manufacturers  and  producers  are 
glad  enough  for  his  name  to  be  associated  with  theirs, 
though  the  advantage  is  shared  by  others.  The  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society  seeks  to  give  rising  artists  and  craftsmen  of 
talent  an  opportunity  of  publicly  exhibiting  their  work, 
under  their  own  name,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  their 
employer,  the  manufacturer.  It  was  this  feature — the 
opportunity  of  enabling  brave,  but  unknown,  artists  to 
display  their  originality — which  made  the  Andre  Delieux 
Pavilion  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
display  in  the  grounds  of  the  Franco-British  Exhibition. 

Some  of  our  manufacturers  are  always  willing  to  give 
the  workman  credit  for  his  skill.  An  exhibition  like  the 
present  one  affords  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

I  have  only  space  to  notice  some  of  the  exhibits,  and 
must  of  necessity  make  my  selection  from  those  of  pottery 
and  glass.  In  the  North  Gallery  Mr.  Bernard  Moore 
exhibits  a  beautiful  art  vase,  the  ornamentation,  “  A 
Night  Scene,”  executed  by  Mr.  R.  Tomlinson,  and  pro¬ 
duced  with  rich  glaze  effects  by  Mr.  Moore  himself.  An 
exquisite  porcelain  jardiniere,  with  striking  flambe  decora¬ 
tion,  executed  by  Mr.  John  Adams,  is  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Moore.  Mrs.  Louise  Powell’  designed  a  set  of 
three  bowls  and  several  jugs,  all  thrown  by  Jack  Shaw, 
and  all  leadless  glazed.  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Powell  designed 
a  vase,  a  covered  bowl,  a  round  dish,  and  a  flower  pot, 
thrown  by  J.  Shaw  and  leadless  glaze.  Mr.  Mark  V. 
Marshall  designed  a  salt-glazed  stoneware  pot,  executed 
by  Mr.  Walter  Gandy  and  assistants,  and  exhibited  by 
Doulton  &  Co.  E.  H.  Elton,  designed  the  pieces  of  Elton 
ware  executed  by  G.  Masters.  Mr.  Walter  Crane  de¬ 
signed  a  delightful  plaque  in  silver  and  ruby  lustre,  executed 
by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Cundall,  and  exhibited  by  Pilkington ’s 
Tile  and  Pottery  Co.  Mr.  G.  E.  Adams  designed  the  lead- 
less  glazed  earthenware  exhibited  by  the  Iceni  Pottery 
Company.  The  finest  collection  of  pottery  is  undoubtedly 
that  contained  in  the  case  (297)  in  the  West  Room.  The 
pieces  in  Lancastrian  Pottery  are  designed  by  Walter  Crane, 
Gordon  M.  Forsyth,  Charles  Cundall,  Gladys  Rogers, 
Richard  Joyce,  Annie  Burton,  Dorothy  Dacre,  and  W.  S. 
Mycock.  They  were  potted  by  W.  S.  Mycock,  and  Richard 
Joyce,  and  are  exhibited  by  the  Pilkington  Tile  Pottery 
Company.  Many  of  these  artists  are  already  known  to 
fame,  and  the  present  productions  will  enhance  their 
reputation.  The  lustrous  glazes  are  marvellous  and  unique, 
standing  characteristics  of  Lancastrian  pottery.  Other 
cases  of  this  high-art  pottery  are  exhibited,  the  contents  of 
which  are  equally  superb.  We  have  so  often  described  the 
vvmdrous  results  in  lustres  and  glazes  produced  by  William 
and  Joseph  Burton,  that  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  them- 
The  pieces  exhibited  show  that  finality  has  not  been  reached 
in  the  chemistry  of  pottery.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Powell, 
exhibits  a  large  case  of  glass  with  very  fine  examples  of 
cutting,  engraving,  and  etching,  executed  by  himself. 
There  are  goblets,  cups,  chalices,  vases,  liqueur  glasses, 
bottles,  and  bowls,  in  which  the  suitability  of  ornament 
to  design  is  well  exemplified.  An  engraved  Tazza 
“Fishes,”  and  an  etched  goblet  “Eagle”  are  perfect 
specimens  of  artistic  ornamentation  in  glass.  Mr.  W. 
Howson-Taylor  and  Mr.  Edward  R.  Taylor  exhibit  a 
fine  collection  of  Ruskin  pottery  for  which  they  and  their 
assistants  are  responsible  from  beginning  to  end.  All  the 
pieces  are  artistic  in  form,  and  decorated  most  appropriate1  y 
with  unique  glazes  and  coloured  effects. 
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GLASS  DECORATION. 

( Continued  from  p.  80.) 

(specially  contributed.) 

CHAPTER  XII. — Noteworthy  Patents. 

f"*^ATENT  specifications  are  always  an  interesting 
source  of  technical  information.  However 
hopelessly  impracticable  an  idea  may  be  it 
9)  frequently  represents  the  intellectual  effort  of 
a  striver  for  improvement.  The  impracticable 
idea  may  contain  the  nucleus  of  a  valuable  process,  and  in 
this  way  patents  which  have  been  abandoned  as  useless 
have  frequently  suggested  perfectly  practical  processes. 
In  the  specifications  that  follow,  carefully  selected  from 
an  early  date,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  valuable  hints 
and  workable  methods  of  decoration,  and,  most  of  these 
having  lapsed,  are  at  the  disposition  of  the  trade  for  use 
at  will. 

Applying  Resist. — 1487-1856.  C.  D.  Gardissal. — This 
invention  deals  with  the  methods  of  applying  the  resist 
before  acting  on  the  uncoated  parts  of  the  glass  with 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  resist  is  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  colophony  and'  beeswax  or  of  dammar  and  Judea 
bitumen,  or  of  elemi  and  Judea  bitumen.  The  best  is 
said  to  be  a  mixture  of  soft  elemi  with  twice  its  weight 
of  Judea  bitumen.  The  mixture  is  effected  by  fusing 
the  two  ingredients  together.  When  set  it  is  powdered  as 
finely  as  possible.  This  is  used  in  one  of  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  ways  : — (1)  The  whole  surface  of  the  glass  is  rubbed 
over  with  turps.  A  stencil  is  then  laid  on  it  and  the 
powder  is  spread  over  the  whole.  The  stencil  is  then 
lifted,  and  takes  the  powder  with  it  except  from  the  parts 
to  be  protected.  The  glass  is  then  heated  to  melt  the 
resist,  which  takes  place  without  alteration  of  its  outline. 
(2)  The  powder  resist  is  made  into  a  paste  with  soapy 
water  and  painted  all  over  the  glass;  A  stencil  is  then  laid 
on  and  all  the  resist  not  protected  by  the  stencil  is  removed. 
The  glass  is  then  heated  to  melt  the  resist  left  on  the 
glass.  (3)  The  design  is  applied  by  means  of  lithographic 
stones,  or  if  there  are  fine,  close  lines,  by  means  of  engraved 
brass  or  steel,  in  which  the  lines  are  cut  to  a  depth  of  two 
seventy-fifths  of  an  inch  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  plate  is  then  inked  with  a  resist  ink  made  by  melting 
together  3  lb.  of  bitumen,  3  lb.  of  oil  of  turp,  and  2  lb. 
of  stearine.  It  is  then  scraped  so  as  to  remove  all  the 
ink  except  in  the  hollows  and  an  impression  is  taken  from 
it  on  paper.  The  paper  is  then  wetted  with  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  steamed  over  hot  water  to  make 
it  give  up  its  ink  more  readily.  The  pattern  is  then  printed 
off  on  to  the  glass,  and  when  the  resist  is  dry  the  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  is  applied.  When  the  etching  is  complete  the 
plate  is  rinsed  and  the  resist  is  dissolved  off  with  turpentine. 

Ornamenting  Glass  Surfaces. — 1637-1858.  C.  Holey, 
E.  Bigland,  and  T.  Worral,  Stafford. — The  pattern  to  be 
applied  is  first  drawn  upon  glass  with  a  composition  of 
beeswax,  tallow  and  pitch,  and  etched  in  with  fluoric  acid. 
The  composition  is  then  scraped  off  and  the  glass  embedded 
with  plaster  of  paris  on  to  a  slate  or  stone  slab.  The 
etched  part  is  filled  up. with  a  composition  of  beeswax, 
shellac,  tar,  varnish  and  gas-black.  An  impression  is 
taken  on  paper  which  is  damped  and  placed  on  the  article 
to  be  ornamented.  The  impression  is  rubbed  with  an 
indiarubber  roller  and  the  paper  washed  off  with  warm 
water  and  soap.  The  article  is  put  into  a  tank  of  dilute 
nitric  acid.  After  a  short  time  the  article  is  removed 
and  well  washed  with  a  strong  lye  made  of  potash,  lime, 
soap  and  water.  This  removes  all  the  composition  and 
the-  article  will  appear  with  the  pattern  sunk  into  the 
body.  ioo  brtfl  mpb 


Glass  Engraving.— 1002-1859.  James  Napier.— Any 
print  or  design  drawn  by  hand  with  printer’s  ink  on  paper 
is  pasted  down  on  the  glass  with  the  inked  side  next  to  the 
glass.  When  the  paste  is  quite  dry  the  glass  is  acted  on 
by  hydrofluoric  acid  of  about  1-14  specific  gravity  for  three 
minutes.  On  washing  then  with  water  the  acid  and  paper 
will  be  removed  and  the  glass  will  be  left  etched  except 
where  the  resist  was  transferred  to  it  "The  resist  is  finally 
cleaned  off. 

Relief  Effects.— 2973-1860.  W.  T.  Walter  and 
Charles  Henry. — All  parts  of  the  surface  to  be  obtained  in 
relief  are  first  coated  with  a  resist.  The  surface  is  then 
immersed  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Metal  Stencil.— 208-1861.  Charles  Bishop,— Part  of 
the  surface  of  the  glass  is  protected  by  metal  while  the 
rest  is  dulled  or  ground  with  wret  sand  or  emery  applied 
either  by  hand  or  with  wheel  brushes  made  of  wire.  The 
pattern  may  be  dull  on  a  transparent  ground  or  trans¬ 
parent  on  a  dull  ground  according  as  the  metal  plate  is  a 
stencil  with  its  openings  forming  the  pattern  or  an  un¬ 
pierced  sheet,  i.e.,  according  as  the  metal  protects  the 
ground  or  the  pattern.  The  process  may  be  applied  to 
flat  or  curved  glass.  The  metal  is  held  closely  to  the  glass 
during  the  operation  by  screw's  or  springs. 

Glass  Ornamenting. — 1981-1864.  F.  Kuhlmann,  Paris. 
— The  glass  is  ornamented  by  allowing  solutions  thickened 
by  gum  or  dextrine  to  crystallise  upon  it,  either  all  over  . 
it  or  in  predetermined  portions  so  as  to  form  a  pattern. 
Colouring  matters  may  be  combined  with  the  crystalline 
salts  ad  libitum.  The  crystals  being  soluble  in  water  are 
covered  and  protected  when  fully  formed  by  any  colour¬ 
less  varnish,  oil  or  spirit,  such  as  varnish  of  bleached 
shellac  in  spirit  or  an  oil  copal  or  amber  varnish.  Vitrifica¬ 
tion  in  an  oven  may  also  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
fixing  the  crystals.  The  crystals  may  also  be  coloured  by 
subjecting  them  to  chemical  change  before  fixing.  Thus 
if  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  crystallised  on  the  glass, 
exposure  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  convert  it  into 
black  sulphide  of  copper  without  affecting  the  orna¬ 
mental  form  of  the  crystals.  Another  method  of  colouring 
the  crystals  is  to  fix  them  with  a  varnish  which,  while 
transparent,  is  coloured  by  a  dye  or  by  the  natural  colour¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  resin.  Hydrofluoric  acid  can  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  processes  in  various  ways.  One 
is  to  protect  the  crystals  with  a  resist  of  shellac  varnish, 
and  then  to  etch  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  glass,  leaving 
them  transparent  if  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  used, 
and  matt  if  the  acid  is  employed  in  the  form  of  gas.  If 
the  unprotected  crystals  are  exposed  to  the  gaseous  acid, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  forms  of  the  crystals  are  etched 
into  the  glass  as  the  access  of  the  gas  to  the  surface  of 
the  glass  is  more  or  less  imperfectly  hindered  by  the 
inequalities  in  the  thickness  of  the  crystalline  layer.  If 
the  parts  of  the  glass  uncovered  by  crystals  are  protected 
by  a  resist  we  get  a  copy  of  the  crystals  in  an  etched 
pattern  on  a  transparent  ground. 

Damask  Patterns  on  Glass. — 469-1868.  J.  Wenden 
&  S.  Tussell,  London. — In  order  to  produce  a  diaper  or 
damask  pattern  on  the  surface  of  glass  it  is  first  ground, 
and  the  pattern  laid  on  with  varnish.  Instead  of  etching 
in  the  pattern  by  a  strong  acid  so  as  to  produce  a  sunken 
surface,  the  acid  is  diluted  to  from  19  to  20  times  its  bulk 
in  water,  so  that  the  acid  merely  produces  a  stain  instead  of 
etching  down  the  surface.  By  this  means  a  pattern  is 
produced  of  a  delicate  appearance,  and  less  hydrofluoric 
acid  is  used. 

Opal  and  Enamel  Imitations. — 1747-1868.  J.  Vidie, 
Pantin,  Paris.— Imitations  of  opal  and  enamel  can  be 
made  on  glass  by  applying  a  mixture  of  silicate  of  soda  at 
40  deg.,  300  parts  ;  white  enamel  (pow  der),  20  parts  ; 
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oxide  of  zinc,  40  parts.  After  being  treated  with  this  com¬ 
position  the  article  is  placed  in  a  kiln  or  oven  to  dry.  For 
coloured  designs  the  white  enamel  should  be  substituted 
bv  coloured  enamel. 

Printing  Glass. — 1102-1870.  A.  A.  Wilbaux. — Letters 
or  a  pattern  are  printed  on  glass  by  means  of  elastic  types 
in  a  mixture  of  finely  powdered  fluorspar  and  a  viscid  mass 
.such  as  printing  ink.  Sulphuric  acid  is  then  applied  to  the 
glass  with  a  brush  or  by  dipping.  The  acid  acts  on  the 
fluorspar  forming  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  etches  the  glass, 
and  being  kept  within  bounds  by  the  printing  ink  only 
affects  the  glass  at  the  printed  places.  An  alternative 
process  is  to  apply  printing  ink  only  by  means  of  the  types,  I 
and  then  to.  flood  the  .plate  with  hydrofluoric  acid  or  to 
expose  it  to  vapour  of  that  substance.  After  rinsing  the 
printing  ink  is  removed.  If  then  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid 
lias  been  used,  the  whole  surface  of  the  glass  is  left  trans¬ 
parent,  but  the  printed  parts  will  be  in  relief.  When  the 
hydrofluoric  acicl  has  been  employed  in  the  form  of  gas, 
the  printed  parts  will  still  be  in  relief,  but  the  unprinted 
parts  of  the  surface  will  be  matt. 

Raised  Patterns  on  Glass. — 1420-1870.  T.  Webb, 
Manchester. — To  obtain  a  raised  pattern  on  glass  dishes 
or  vases,  the  glass  is  placed  in  moulds.  In  order  to  secure 
a  dim  surface  to  the  raised  portion,  hydrochloric  acid  is 
applied,  the  ground  portion  being  covered  with  wax  in 
order  to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  If  desired, 
this  operation  may  be  reversed. 

Original  Sandblast  Patent.  —  2147-1870.  B.  C. 
Tilghman. — This  is  the  original  patent  by  which  the  sand¬ 
blast  was  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  A  stream  of 
sand  is  driven  against  the  glass  by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam, 
air  or  water,  and  made  to  act  on  different  parts  by  moving 
the  jet  of  sand  or  the  surface  of  the  glass,  or  by  moving 
both  of  them.  The  inventor  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
steam  is  the  best  agent  for  driving  the  sand,  as  it  is  the  I 
easiest  thing  to  get  at  high  pressures.  The  purer  and 
sharper  the  sand  is  the  better.  The  use  of  stencils  in  mak¬ 
ing  patterns  on  glass  by  means  of  the  sandblast  is  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned,  and  indiarubber  is  specially  stated  to  be 
the  most  suitable  protective  substance,  while  parchment 
and  parchment  paper,  as  well  as  the  composition  used  for 
printing  rollers,  are  all  spoken  of  as  answering  the  purpose 
of  shielding  parts  of  the  glass  Irom  the  abrading  action  of 
the  sand.  The  finer  the  sand  used  and  the  less  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  blast  the  finer  is  the  grain  of  the  depolished  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  weaker  and  more  delicate  may  be  the  texture 
of  the  covering  substances  used  to  produce  the  design. 
Even  leaves  can  be  used  once  in  engraving  ornamental 
designs  on  glass  by  means  of  a  properly  managed  sandblast. 

Engraving  on  Glass.  —  2291-1870.  W.  Webb, 
Wordsley,  Staffs. — The  impressions  to  be  engraved  on  the 
glass  are  first  produced  upon  steel,  copper,  or  stone.  They 
are  then  transferred  to  the  glass  by  means  of  suitable  inks 
and  burnt  into  the  glass  in  the  following  manner.  A  tank 
of  guttapercha  containing  within  it  a  combination  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  nitric  acid  to  50  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  glass  is 
placed  on  a  revolving  shaft  which  rotates  within  the  tank, 
and  at  each  revolution  the  glass  is  submerged  in  the  fluid 
and  withdrawn.  This  operation  is  continued  until  the  ! 
proper  depth  is  burnt  in. 

Second  Sandblast  Patent.— 2900-1870.  B.  C.  Tilgh¬ 
man. — This  patent  is  an  addition  to  the  original  patent 
Xo.  2147  of  the  same  year,  and  is  concerned  with  methods 
other  than  those  therein  mentioned  for  driving  the  sand 
against  the  surface  to  be  acted  on.  Three  new  methods  are  | 
added.  One  consists  in  driving  the  sand  horizontally, 
by  the  motion  of  a  paddle  wheel,  rotating  rapidly  in  a  case 
into  the  top  of  which  the  sand  funnel  opens.  Another  is  to  I 
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feed  the  sand  into  a  vertical  pipe  from  which  it  passes  by 
gravitation  through  a  trunnion  into  a  hollow  axle  from 
which  proceed  several  pipes.  The  axle  being  set  in  rapid 
rotation,  the  sand  escapes  with  great  force  from  the  orifices 
of  the  pipes.  In  addition  to  these  two  applications  of 
centrifugal  force,  the  patent  protects  a  gravity  sandblast 
pure  and  simple,  and  thus  anticipates  Morse’s  patent  of 
1871.  A  very  tall  vertical  tube  is  filled  with  sand  and 
escapes  at  the  bottom  from  a  jet  which  can  be  directed  at 
any  desired  angle  to  the  horizon. 

Gravity  Sandblast. — 2934-1871.  G.  F.  Morse. — 
A  mixture  of  corundum  and  emery  is  placed  in  a  finely 
powdered  state  in  a  hopper,  the  bottom  of  which  is  about 
8  ft.  above  the  glass  to  be  acted  on.  A  small  tube  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hopper  opens  just  above  the  glass,  and  by 
means  of  a  sliding  valve  the  grinding  mixture  is  allowed  to 
fall  down  the  tube  and  dulls  the  glass.  By  covering  por¬ 
tions  of  the  glass  with  a  resist  which  is  not  affected  by  the 
falling  powder  transparent  patterns  can  be  got  upon  a 
matt  ground.  A  tray  is  provided  to  catch  the  falling 
material  for  return  to  the  hopper  from  time  to  time  after 
sifting.  It  is  evident  that  matt  intaglios  can  be  cut  into 
a  transparent  ground  or  transparent  figures  can  be  left 
in  relief  on  a  matt  ground. 

Engraving  Glass  with  Boric  Acid.  —  802-1873. 
Edouard  Dode. — Boric  acid  is  used  instead  of  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid.  The  polish  is  first  taken  off  the  glass  by- 
spreading  very  fine  sand  on  it,  and  rubbing  with  a  piece 
of  sheet  iron  or  zinc.  This  takes  12  to  15  minutes.  A 
boric  acid  composition  is  then  applied  with  a  brush  to  the 
parts  to  be  etched.  The  glass  is  dried  and  heated  in  an 
oven  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  fuse  the  boric  acid. 
The  composition  is  prepared  by  converting  2,000  grammes 
of  the  solid  acid  into  a  paste  with  water  and  50  grammes  of 
gum  arabic.  It  may  be  coloured  as  desired.  The  parts 
of  the  glass  acted  on  by^  the  boric  acid  recover  their  original 
brilliancy  and  are  left  semi-transparent. 

Preparing  Sand  for  Glass  Polishing. — 2652-1874. 
R.  &  G.  H.  Daglish. — Sand,  either  natural  or  produced  by 
crushing,  is  prepared  by  first  heating  it  to  a  dull  red  heat, 
probably  with  a  view  to  freeing  it  from  moisture  and 
organic  matter.  It  is  then  sorted  into  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  either  by  winnowing  or  by1  levigation  v  ith  water. 

Embossing  Glass. — 2752-1874.  Thaddeus  Hyatt. — 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest, 
patents  for  embossing  plate  glass  by  means  of  engraved 
rollers  while  it  is  still  soft  on  the  casting  table.  The 
accessory  use  of  the  sandblast  is  mentioned  in  the  specifi¬ 
cation. 

Fixing  Designs  on  Glass. — 5054-1875.  J.  Morrison, 
Lanark,  X.B.— The  surface  is  coated  with  copal  varnish 
and  the  glass  placed  in  a  stove.  When  the  varnish  is 
brought  to  a  sticky  condition  the  design  is  transferred  to 
the  glass  from  a  paper  impression  taken  from  a  lithographic 
stone  or  engraved  plate.  The  glass  is  stoved  until  dry, 
after  which  it  is  recoated  with  varnish  and  again  stoved 
until  dry.  The  surface  is  then  rubbed  down  with  pumice 
stone  and  again  coated  with  varnish,  and  the  glass  re- 
stoved.  When  dry,  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  rubbed 
down,  smoothed  with  rottenstone  and  polished.'-  fr  j?  b- 

Light  and  Shade  Effects  on  Embossed  Glass. — 3268- 
1876.  C.  Hollyer,  Walworth-road,  S.E.— The  embossed 
glass  is  first  cleaned  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  water,  and  afterwards  with  pure  water.  A  combination 
of  red  lead  and  Brunswick  black  is  laid  on.  Stencil  plates 
are  placed  on  this  in  which  parts  are  cut  out  where  the 
light  places  should  be.  The  open  parts  are  treated  with  tur¬ 
pentine  to  take  out  the  colour  made  by  the  red  lead  anti 
Brunswick  black.  These  cleaned  parts  are  washed  with 
milk  and  hydrofluoric  acid  applied  to  the  whole  surface  and 
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allowed  to  remain  on  the  glass  for  two  hours.  This  is 
then  strained  oh  and  the  glass  washed  with  caustic  potash 
diluted  with  water.  This  completes  the  operation  and 
leaves  the  glass  with  distinct  shades  of  light  and  shadow. 

Printing  Glass. — 3942-1876.  John  Unwin. — A  design 
or  lettering  is  printed  on  the  glass  by  means  of  elastic  blocks 
made  of  glue  and  treacle,  or  indiarubber,  or  gutta-percha, 
and  inked  with  printing  ink.  The  glass  is  then  dusted  over 
with  rosin  and  shaken  so  that  the  rosin  remains  on  the 
printed  places  only.  The  glass  is  then  varnished  at  the 
back  to  keep  the  etching  liquid  from  the  back,  and  the  un¬ 
printed  parts  of  the  front  of  the  glass  are  then  matt-etched 
with  a  mixture  of  2  lb.  hydrofluoric  acid,  2  lb.  soda-ash,  and 
24  lb.  of  water.  When  the  desired  degree  of  etching  has 
been  reached,  the  glass  is  linsed  with  water,  then  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  finally  with  water  again. 

Iridescent  Glass. — 954-1877.  L.  Clemandot,  Paris. — 
Glass  may  have  an  iridescent  effect  imparted  to  it  by 
submitting  it  to  a  pressure  of  from  two  to  five  or  six 
temperatures.  This  effect  may  be  improved  if  water 
acidulated  with  15  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  is  applied 
under  pressure  of  from  two  to  five  or  six  atmospheres,  at  a 
temperature  of  from  120  to  150  deg.  C.  This  treatment 
gives  the  glass  an  appearance  resembling  mother-of-pearl. 

Novel  Method  of  Applying  Resist. — 2016-1881.  S. 
H.  Crocker. — This  rather  fanciful  patent  protects  the 
application  of  a  resist  on  glass  to  be  etched  subsequently 
with  hydrofluoric  acid  by  the  use  of  a  pen  which  is  kept 
hot  during  use  so  that  the  resist  will  flow  from  it.  The  best 
resist  for  the  purpose  is  made  by  fusing  together  6  lb.  of 
rosin,  6  lb.  of  wax,  and  2  lb.  of  lampblack.  The  pen  is 
an  ordinary  steel  one.  The  nib  is  heated  either  by  a  tiny 
gas  jet  connected  with  the  gas  supply  by  a  flexible  tube 
which  does  not  hinder  the  movements  of  the  pen  or  by  a 
small  spirit  lamp  attached  to  the  penholder.  It  may  also 
be  heated  by  electricity,  the  wires  having  a  just  sufficient 
gap  at  the  nib  to  keep  it  at  the  proper  temperature. 

Avoiding  Fumes.  —  3745-1881.  Julius  Fahdt. — To 
avoid  the  dangerous  fumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid  the  inventor 
applies  to  the  parts  of  the  glass  to  be  etched  a  thick  paste 
of  a  dry  fluoride  made  with  gum,  starch,  or  varnish.  This 
may  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  rubber  stamp,  or  the  vehicle 
may  be  first  applied  and  dry  fluoride,  dusted  over  it. 
The  mass  will  then  absorb  moisture  hygroscopically  from 
the  atmosphere  and  gradually  act  corrosively  upon  the 
glass  without  evolving  any  fumes  injurious  or  otherwise. 

Matting  with  Liquid  Hydrofluoric. — 1000-1882. 
W.  Grune. — Liquid  hydrofluoric  acid  applied  in  the  usual 
way  leaves  the  etched  part  bright  and  transparent.  The 
patentee  divides  his  invention  into  two  processes.  In  the 
first  a  matted  pattern  is  made  upon  the  glass,  and  in  the 
second  a  bright  pattern  is  obtained  with  a  matted  ground. 
In  the  former  case  the  pattern  is  put  upon  the  glass  by  direct 
drawing  or  by  transfer  with  an  oil  varnish.  It  is  then 
powdered  over  with  bronze  powder,  and  the  liquid  acid  is 
applied  by  dipping  or  with  a  brush.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  powder  scales  off,  and  the  glass  is  then  rinsed.  The 
action  is  so  rapid  that  the  bright  parts  require  no  protection 
with  resist.  According  to  the  degree  of  coarseness  of  the 
powder  a  coarse  or  fine  grained  matt  can  be  produced.  To 
get  a  bright  pattern  on  a  matt  ground,  the  pattern  is  put 
upon  the  glass  first  with  resist.  When  this  is  dry,  the  whole 
surface  is  covered  with  the  oil  varnish  and  powdered 
with  the  bronze  powder.  The  glass  is  then  treated  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  as  above  described,  and  when  the  acid 
has  been  rinsed  off  the  resist  is  removed  with  an  alkaline  lye. 

Ornamenting  Glass.  —  2025-1882.  C.  Bishop,  St. 
Helens,  Lancs. — The  object  is  to  provide  means  whereby 
objects  of  glass  of  any  shape  may  be  easily  ornamented 
with  a  device  of  any  pattern  either  into  the  glass  or 


standing  in  relief  on  the  surface.  A  printing  ink  is  made 
that  will  resist  for  a  required  length  of  time  the  action  of 
a  blast  of  sand  against  its  surface  without  allowing  the 
sand  to  penetrate  to  the  substance  underneath.  The  ink 
is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  glue,  glycerine,  flour,  and 
yellow-  ochre.  The  pattern  is  printed  on  tissue  paper  from 
a  wood,  metal,  or  stone  plate.  It  is  then  transferred  to' 
the  article.  When  the  ink  is  set  hard  the  surface  of  the 
glass  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sand  blast.  When  the 
ink  is  washed  off  it  will  be  found  that  the  parts  it  has 
covered  are  bright  and  clear,  while  the  unprotected  surface 
will  be  frosted. 

Employing  Alkalis. — 2265-1883.  J.  King,  Liverpool. 
— An  effect  similar  to  that  produced  by  etching  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  can  be  obtained  by  applying  a  fixed 
alkali  to  the  glass.  The  alkali  is  dissolved  in  water  to 
which  is  added  a  little  starch  and  applied  to  the  glass.  It 
is  then  placed  in  an  oven  and  subjected  to  a  gradually 
increasing  temperature  until  the  wrater  evaporates.  When 
this  is  accomplished  a  thin  film  of  varnish  is  painted  over 
the  surface  in  order  to  prevent  the  deposited  salt  from 
scaling  off.  The  heat  is  then  gradually  raised  until  the 
desired  reaction  between  the  alkali  and  the  silica  of  glass. 
When  the  desired  heat  is  obtained  the  glass  should  remain 
in  the  furnace  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  allowed  to 
gradually  cool.  It  is  then  thoroughly  washed. 

Etching  Glass. — 2266-1883.  H.  Schutze,  Berge. — 
The  pattern  on  the  glass  is  produced  by  applying  solid 
fluorides  and  then  firing.  Two  methods  are  employed. 
One  is  to  make  the  solid  fluoride  into  an  ink  with  Venice 
turpentine.  With  this  ink  the  pattern  is  drawn  upon  the 
glass.  The  other  is  to  paint  a  varnish  over  the  surface 
and  then  to  press  into  the  wet  varnish  lace  or  any  reticu¬ 
lated  fabric  previously  soaked  with  a  solution  of  a  soluble 
fluoride,  and  then  dried.  In  either  case  the  glass  is  etched 
where  the  fluoride  has  come  into  contact  with  the  glass. 
The  temperature  required  is  rather  high,  about  750°  F.,  so 
that  in  the  case  of  very  fusible  glass  it  is  better  to  use  a 
lower  temperature  and  to  assist  the  action  by  exposing 
the  surface  to  the  fumes  of  boiling  sulphuric  acid. 

Glass  Tablets. —  3671-1884.  Samuel  Pollard.— This 
invention  deals  with  the  production  of  matt  letters  or 
patterns  by  means  of  French  acid,  made  by  mxing  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  various  pro¬ 
portions  according  to  the  degree  of  opacity  required. 
The  smaller  the  proportion  of  the  ammonia  salt,  the  fainter 
is  the  matting  and  the  greater  the  transparency.  It  is 
evident  that  different  parts  of  the  same  etching  may  be 
made  of  different  degrees  of  transparency  by  using  different 
mixtures  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
all  parts  of  the  surface  wrhich  are  not  being  acted  upon  at 
the  time  being,  of  course,  protected  by  resist.  The  effect 
is  greatly  increased  by  silvering  or  gilding  the  back,  i.e., 
the  unetched  surface  of  the  glass. 

Marbling  Glass.  — 12901-1884.  J.  Budd. — This  in¬ 
vention  describes  a  method  whereby  sheets  of  glass  may 
be  made  to  appear  like  marble,  malachite,  or  onyx.  A 
vat  is  partly  filled  with  lime  in  water,  two  parts  water 
to  one  part  lime.  An  ordinary  pigment  mixed  with  oil 
and  of  any  desired  colour  or  colours  is  placed  in  the 
solution  on  which  it  will  float.  The  glass  is  then  placed 
on  the  floating  colours,  and  according  to  the  pigments 
used  the  glass  will  have  the  appearance  of  veined  marble 
or  other  stone  as  the  colours  will  be  transferred  from 
the  surface  of  the  limewrater  to  the  glass.  After  its 
removal  from  the  vat  the  ornamental  surface  of  the  glass 
is  painted  to  form  the  ground.  It  is  then  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  shellac  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and  when  dried 
will  be  ready  for  application  to  the  ceiling. 

I  (To  be  continued.') 
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Trade  Notes. 

The  Editors  are  always  glad  to  receive  items  of  trade  intelligence,  such 
as  removals,  new  premises,  personal  items,  <£c. ;  also  marked  local 
newspapers. 


Mr.  S.  G.  Arch,  glass  merchant,  lias  opened  the  premises 
53,  West-st.,  Boston,  Lines. 

John  Stoddard  &  Sons,  sand  and  clay  merchants,  have 
removed  to  Holm  Lee,  Norton  Terrace,  Burslem. 

Salmon  &  Son,  china  and  glass  dealers,  are  opening  new 
premises  at  Golders  Green-parade,  Golders  Green,  N.W. 

G.  F.  Redfern  &  Co.,  chartered  patent  agents,  are  remov¬ 
ing  on  Feb.  1,  to  new  offices  at  15,  South-st.,  Finsbury,  E.C. 

Mrs.  A.  Franks,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  removed 
from  74,  Nile-st.,  Hoxton,  N.,  to  58  in  the  same  thorough¬ 
fare. 

Tender  Accepted. — For  the  supply  to  the  St.  George-in- 
the-East  Board  of  Guardians  : — Mr.  Huntsman,  glassware, 
£35  1 6s.  7d. 

Mr.  Burgess,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  relinquished 
the  business  at  31,  Rathcocle-parade,  Tcttenham-lane, 
Hornsey,  N. 

Mr.  Thirkettle,  china  and  glass  dealer,  132,  Barking-rd., 
East  Ham,  E.,  has  extended  his  premises  by  the  addition 
of  134,  adjoining. 

Mr.  Augustus  Braun,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has 
transferred  his  business  from  107,  Praed-st.,  Paddington, 
to  12,  Chapel-st.,  Marylebcne,  W. 

The  death  occurred  during  last  month  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Smith,  china  and  glass  merchant,  394,  Harrow-rd., 
Paddington,  W.  The  deceased  was  59  years  of  age. 

Bankruptcy  Statistics. — During  the- year  1909  only  eight 
receiving  orders  affecting  china,  glass,  and  earthenware 
dealers  were  issued  in  England  and  Wales,  as  against  fifteen 
in  1908.  We  congratulate  the  trade  on  this  improvement. 

R.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Ltd. — Registered  capital  £5,000  in 
£1  shares.  Objects  :  to  carry  on  the  business  of  merchants 
and  factors  of  glassware,  china  [and  earthemvare,  &c. 
Private  company.  Registered  office,  92-3,  Fore-st.,  E.C. 

G.  M.  Creyke  &  Sons,  Ltd. — Registered  capital  £4,000  in 
£5  shares.  Objects  :  to  take  over  the  business  of  a  metal 
mounter  and  manufacturer  and  factor  of  earthenware 
carried  on  by  G.  M.  Creyke  at  Hanley,  Staffs.  Private 
company. 

C.  J.  Dams  &  CO.,  Ltd.— Registered  capital  £25,000,  in 
£5  shares  (4,000  44  p.c.  Cum.  Pref.).  Objects  :  To  take 
over  the  business  of  a  glass,  glassware,  and  china  mer¬ 
chant  carried  on  bv  C.  J.  Dams.  Private  company. 
Registered  office,  121,  Newgate-st.,  E.C. 

Contract  Open.- — The  Asylums  Committee  of  the  L.C.C. 
invite  tenders  for  the  supply  of  earthenware  and  glassware, 
for  twelve  months  from  April  1.  Forms  of  tender  can  be 
obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Asylums  Committee,  6, 
Waterloo -place,  S.W.,  where  tenders  must  be  sent  by  1 
Feb.  4. 

Worcester  House,  Ltd. — Registered  with  capital  of  £5,000 
in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of 
and  dealers  in  earthenware,  china,  glass,  porcelain,  and 
fancy  goods,  &c.  The  subscribers  are  E.  Cooper,  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  and  A.  B.  Llewellyn,  Burslem.  Private  com¬ 
pany. 

Warrington  Pottery,  Ltd. — Registered  capital  £10,000 
in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  take  over  the  business  of  a 
manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  art  ware,  earthenware, 
china,  porcelain,  paiian,  majolica,  and  other  commodities 
carried  on  by  H.  J.  Warrington,  at  Registry-st.,  Stoke-on- 
Trent.  Private  company. 

Morrison,  Ingram  &  Co.,  Ltd.— Registered  capital  £20,000, 
in  £1  shares.  Objects  r  To  take  over  the  business  of 


sanitary  engineers  and  general  potteiy  manufacture! s 
carried  on  by  a  company  of  the  same  name  at  Hvgeia 
Works,  Cornbrook,  Manchester,  and  at  Midway  Pottery, 
Swadlincote.  Private  company. 

Thomas  Hughes  &  Son,  Ltd.— Registered  capital  £10,000 
in  £1  shares.  Objects  :  to  acquire  the  business  carried  on 
by  A.  E.  Hughes  and  F.  Garnett,  at  the  Unicorn  Pottery, 
Longport,  Burslem,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  earthenware,  china,  porcelain,  parian,  sanitary 
ware  and  other  goods,  &c.  Private  company. 

Wild  Brothers,  Edensor  Crown  China  Works,  Edensor 
rd.,  Longton,  have  appointed  Mr.  A.  Hooper  as  their 
London  agent.  Mr.  Hooper  is  showing  samples  of  the 
firm’s  special  shapes  and  decorations  in  tea  and  breakfast 
sets  at  his  rooms  in  Gamage  Buildings,  Holborn.  The  firm 
issue  a  useful  catalogue, which  they  will  forward  to  any  bona- 
fide  dealer  who  applies  for  it. 

Gibbons,  Hinton  &  Co. — Registered  capital  £20,000  in 
£1  shares.  Objects  :  to  acquire  the  business  carried  on 
at  Brockmoor  as  “  Gibbons,  Hinton  &  Co.,”  to  adopt  an 
agreement  with  O.  Gibbons,  W.  J.  Hinton,  and  F.  Gibbons, 
and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  plain, 
tessellated,  encaustic,  enamelled,  embossed,  and  decorated 
tiles,  bricks,  terra-cotta  &c.  Private  company. 

British  Clay  Exports. — Unmanufactured  clay  to  the 
weight  of  660,866  tons,  valued  at  £712,803,  including 
41,870  tons  of  fireclay,  valued. at  £31,386,  was  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  during  1909.  The  exports  for 
1908  were  : — 631,129  tons  valued  at  £667,357,  including 
42,163  tons  of  fireclay,  valued  at  £35,271,  and  for  1907 
654,992  tons,  valued  at  £706,619. 

A  Successful  Bottle  Exchange. — During  the  past  year 
the  Manchester  and  District  Mineral  Water  Bottle  Exchange 
and  Trade  Protection  Association  has  recovered  for  its 
members  1,446,912  bottles.  A  Federation  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Blackpool,  Wigan,  Bolton, 
North-East  Lancashire,  North  Stafford,  Mid-Cheshire, 
Preston,  and  Burnley  has  been  formed. 

S.  Fielding  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  earthenware  manufacturers,  are 
nowr  settled  in  their  fine  room  in  Gamage  Buildings,  Hol¬ 
born,  E.C.,  where  their  representative  Mr.  Hooper  has  their 
newr  samples  well  displayed.  The  room  they  had  on  a 
lower  floor  was  only  a  temporary  one  until  their  present 
large  and  light  room  wras  ready  for  them.  The  electric 
lift  renders  the  upper  floors  of  Gamage  Buildings  as  con¬ 
venient  as  the  ground  floor. 

Company  Liens,  Debentures,  &c. — North  Cornwall  China 
Clay  Co.  (1908),  Ltd. — Satisfaction  in  full  of  mortgage, 

securing  £4,000. - Burslem  and  Tunstall  Fireclay  Co., 

Ltd. — Mortgage  or  further  charge  to  secure  £1,150,  charged 
on  certain  leasehold  land  and  premises  at  Burslem  and  the 
company’s  other  property,  present  and  future,  including 

uncalled  capital  (if  any), - J.  H.  Barratt  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Boothen  Tile  Works,  Stoke-on-Trent — Satisfaction  in  full 
of  £2,000  debentures,  being  the  whole  amount  outstanding. 

New  Trade  Marks  in  Class  16  advertised  for  registration 
up  to  Jan.  26  were  as  follows  : — ACE.  318,313.  All  goods 
included  in  Class  16.  John  Miller  &  Co.,  24,  Chapel-st., 

Liverpool. - 39.  The  registration  of  this  mark  shall 

not  extend  to  prevent  the  bona-fide  use  of  the  number 
“  39  ”  as  a  catalogue  or  pattern  number.  Evidence  that 
actual  use  has  rendered  the  mark  distinctive  has  been 
supplied.  316,666.  Porcelain  and  earthenware  bottle 
stoppers.  Bratby  &  Hinchliffe,  Ltd.,  Sandford-st.,  Ancoats, 

Manchester. - EURITEX.  318,042.  Sanitary  and 

domestic  earthenware  goods  included  in  Class  16.  Twy- 
fords,  Ltd.,  Cliffe  Vale  Potteries,  Hanley,  Staffs. 

Recent  Wills. — Mr.  Peter  Harris,  J.P.,  of  Brierley  Hill, 
firebrick  manufacturer,  &c.,  of  the  firm  of  Harris  and 
Pearson,  of  Stourbridge,  left  estate  valued  at  £25,307  gross, 
with  net  personalty  £23,006. - Mr.  T.  W.  Harrison,  of  the 
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Phoenix  Chemical  Works,  Hanley,  Staffs,  and  of  Kilbride, 
Branksome  Park,  Bournemouth,  Dorset,  left  £52,034,  and 
bequeathed  for  distribution  among  the  employees  of 
Harrison  &  Son  (Hanley),  Ltd.,  £100  and  £400  “A” 

preference  shares  in  that  company. - Mr.  Charles  Toft, 

of  Linley-rd.,  Hartshill,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  pottery  designer, 
who  died  on  May  1,  aged  seventy-eight,  left  estate  valued 
at  £1,082  gross. — — The  will  has  been  provisionally  proved 
of  Mr.  Jules  Lang,  glass  manufacturer,  Bury-st.,  E.C., 
who  died  on  Dec.  25,  at  78,  Goldhurst-terrace,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  N.W.  The  gross  value  of  the  estate  was  sworn 
at  £2,679  10s.  9d.,  and  the  net  personalty  at  the  same 
amount.  The  executors  and  trustees  of  the  will,  which 
was  dated  May  22,  1905,  with  a  codicil  dated  Sept.  13, 
1909,  are  Mr.  F.  Rene  Lang  and  Mr.  Simeon  Lang. 

Lead  Poisoning. — The  total  number  of  cases  of  lead  poison¬ 
ing  reported  to  the  Home  Office  under  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Act  during  December,  1909,  was  39.  In 
addition  20  cases  of  lead  poisoning  (4  of  which  were  fatal) 
were  reported  during  December  among  house  painters  and 
plumbers.  During  the  twelve  months  ended  December, 
1909,  the  total  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  reported  under 
the  Act  was  553  as  compared  with  646  in  1908.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  was  32  in  1909  as  compared  with  30  in 
1908.  In  addition  there  were  241  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
(including  47  deaths)  among  house  painters  and  plumbers 
during  1909,  as  compared  Avith  239  cases  (including  44 
deaths)  during  1908.  In  the  month  of  December  last 
there  were  6  reported  cases  of  lead  poisoning  and  2  deaths 
in  the  china  and  earthenware  trades,  as  compared  with 
5  reported  cases,  and  no  death  in  the  same  month  of  1908. 
During  the  year  1909  there  were  58  reported  cases  and  5 
deaths  in  our  trades,  compared  with  117  reported  cases  and 
12  deaths  in  the  year  1908. 

Stourbridge  Technical  School. — The  annual  prize  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Stourbridge  School  of  Science  and  Art  and 
Technical  classes  Avas  held  on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  10,  in 
the  large  room  of  the  school.  Mr.  J.  S.  Williams-Thomas 
(chairman  of  the  Higher  Education  Committee)  presided  over 
a  numerously  attended  meeting.  The  report  ha\Ting  been 
read,  the  chairman  said  it  shoA\Ted  they  Avere  making  head- 
Avay.  The  gap  between  the  elementary  and  technical 
schools  Avas  noAV  bridged,  and  the  evening  continuation 
schools,  which  had  been  started  at  Hill-street  Avere  securing 
most  encouraging  attendances.  He  trusted  parents  and 
employers  would  do  their  best  to  urge  young  people  to 
join  ;  the  classes  Avould  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils, 
and  should  be  a  valuable  feeder  for  the  technical  school. 
The  chairman  mentioned  that  Mr.  Mathews’  firm  had 
undertaken  to  pay  the  fees  of  all  youths  in  their  Avorks 
attending  the  evening  continuation  school  this  year. 
Some  of  the  Avorks  exhibited  that  evening  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  the  students  and  also  on  the  masters. 
Schools  of  that  character  could  help  local  manufacturers 
very  materially.  They  could,  he  thought,  trace  in  the  glass 
trade  the  great  benefits  accruing  from  their  schools  of  art, 
and  he  had  also  seen  in  the  locality  some  splendid  designs 
and  exhibits  in  tiles,  metal  AA’ork,  clay  work,  and  various 
other  industries  connected  with  the  district.  He  would  like 
to  see  local  manufacturers  taking  a  larger  interest  in  the 
school.  The  more  their  young  employes  learnt,  the  greater 
must  be  their  value  to  their  employer.  Particularly  he 
Avould  like  the  local  manufacturers  to  encourage  the  con¬ 
tinuation  classes  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  MatheAws  had. 

Royal  Warrant  Holders. — Revised  lists  of  tradesmen 
corrected  up  to  Jan.  1,  who  hold  Royal  warrants,  have  been 
issued  from  Buckingham  Palace.  The  list  of  the  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Purse  includes  the  folloAving  : — J.  W.  Baker, 
glass  and  china  merchant,  Aberdeen  ;  LudAvig  Moser  & 
Sons,  glass  manufacturers,  Karslbad  ;  Richard  Sankey  & 
Son,  Ltd.,  makers  of  horticultural  pottery,  Nottingham. 


The  list  of  the  Lord  Steward  includes  the  folloAving' : — 
Coalport  China  Co.  (John  Rose  &  Co.),  Ltd.,  china,  Coal- 
port  ;  W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  china,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  :  John  Donald  &  Co.,  glass  and  china,  Edinburgh  ; 
John  Ford  &  Co.,  glass  and  china,  Edinburgh  ;  Gibson  & 
HoAvarth,  china  and  glass,  Preston  ;  Thomas  Goode  &  Co., 
china  and  glass,  London  ;  Percival  Jones,  china  and  glass, 
Dublin  ;  F.  &  C.  Osier,  Ltd.,  table  glass,  London  ;  Phillip’s, 
Ltd.,  china  and  glass,  London  ;  Roberts  &  Co.,  glass  and 
china,  Windsor  ;  Daniel  St.  John  Sheehan,  china  and  glass, 
Cork.  The  list  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  includes  the 
folloAving  : — Clayton  &  Bell,  glass  painters,  London  ; 
Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  potters,  London  ;  Heaton,  Butler  & 
Bayne,  artists  in  stained  glass,  London  ;  Mintons,  Ltd., 
manufacturers  of  earthenware  and  china,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  ;  Apsley,  Pellatt  &  Co.,  glass  and  china  manufac¬ 
turers,  London  ;  Royal  CroAAn  Derby  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd., 
manufacturers  of  porcelain,  Derby  ;  Worcester  Royal 
Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  porcelain  manufacturers,  Worcester. 
The  list  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen  includes  the 
folloAving  : — Bing  &  Grondahl,  porcelain  manufacturers, 
Copenhagen  ;  Thomas  Goode  &  Co.,  china  merchants, 
London  ;  Mortlocks,  Ltd.,  china  manufacturers,  London  ; 
Mr.  F.  Rathbone,  dealer  in  old  English  pottery,  London  ; 
Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  Manufacturing  Co.,  porcelain 
manufacturers,  Copenhagen. 

Cauldon,  Lid.  (Brown-Westhead,  Moore  &  Co.),  Stoke-on- 
.Trent,  are  not  doAvnhearted  about  trade  prospects.  They 
are  preparing  for  a  considerable  improATement,  and  have 
spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ments.  Amongst  other  additions  to  their  factory  is  a 
boiler  Aveighing  over  thirty  tons,  and  a  biscuit  oven  21ft.  Gin. 
diameter  to  replace  one  17ft.  in  diameter.  The  neAV  oven 
has  a  capacity  of  six*  thousand  dozen  of  aa  are.  We  gh'e 
below  an  illustration  of  the  new  boiler. 


Mr.  H.  Williams,  Avho  is  knoAvn  to  the  majority  of  china 
and  glass  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  ‘  ‘  familiar  faces  ’  ’  on  the  road  in 
our  trades.  He  has  had  a  life-long  experience  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  has  acquitted  himself  Avith  considerable  success 
in  several  branches  of  it.  His  early  experience  in  the  trade 
was  with  Mr.  Christian  Nestle,  in  whose!  office  he  remained 
two  years,  and  then  travelled  for  him  in  London  and  in  the 
provinces  for  14  years.  On  leaving  Mr.  Nestle  he  opened  a 
London  show-room  for  Tooth  &  Co.’s  “  Bretby  ”  Avare,  and 
managed  their  London  business  for  them,  can\*assing  in 
London  and  for  thirty  miles  round.  After  a  connection  of 
six  years  with  Tooth  &  Co.,  he  was  appointed  country 
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representative  for  the  Royal  Doulton  Potteries,  Lambeth, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  has  travelled  the  whole  length  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  thirteen  years,  and  has  made  many 
friends.  He  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
Pottery  and  Glass  Trades’  Benevolent  Institution,  and 
his  personal  appeals  on  its  behalf  have  been  exceptionally 
successful.  A  fund  was  raised  in  corr.memoraticnof  “the 
coming  of  age  ”  of  the  institution,  and  Mr.  Williams 
collected  about  £8  towards  it.  When  the  institution 
attained  its  25th  year,  another  special  fund  was  raised 
towards  which  Mr.  Williams  collected  £50  5s.  in  shillings 
and  half-crowns.  He  limited  the  donations  of  his  friends 
to  these  amounts.  When  the  special  appeal  was  made  last 
year,  and  penny  subscriptions  were  solicited  in  exchange  for 
a  souvenir  stamp  bearing  the  badge  of  the  institution, 
Mr.  Williams  sold  22  books  of  sixty  stamps  each,  and  thus 
realised  a  further  sum  of  £5  10s.  for  the  fund.  His  geni¬ 
ality  is  proverbial  throughout  the  retail  trade,  and  his 
active  interest  on  behalf  of  the  Benevolent  Institution  is  a 
bright  example  to  others. 


Correspondence. 

These  columns  are  open  to  members  of  the  trade  for  the  discussion 
of  trade  topics.  There  are  many  questions  affecting  the  trade 
which  will  be  the  better  for  a  free  discussion. 

“CLEARING-HOUSE  FOR  MATCHINGS,”  “A  CHINA 
DEALER’S  TURNOVER,”  &c. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — First  of  all  let  me  present  my  compliments  to  you 
and  wish  you,  as  you  have  already  wished  for  us,  “A 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year.” 

Clearing-House  for  Matchings. 

I  have  read  your  notes  on  the  formation  of  a  business 
solely  established  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  that  vexed 
question  of  china  and  glass  matchings,  and  with  great  inter¬ 
est  too.  Believe  me,  sirs,  that  if  it  were  only  possible  to  carry 
out  such  an  idea  it  would  be  a  boon  to  hundreds  of  small 
retail  dealers  throughout  the  country.  To  the  large  London 
Stores  it  would  make  small  difference  because  they  have 
little  trouble  in  this  respect,  as  most  of  the  manufacturers 
give  them  every  consideration  and  attention,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  small  dealer  has  to  take  pot-luck. 
This  is  where  the  4  4  real  trouble  ’ 5  comes  in,  because,  to 
make  the  business  successful,  it  would  have  to  be  properly 
recognised  and  receive  the  blessing  of  the  wholesale  trade 
generally.  As  things  stand  at  present,  manufacturers 
usually  have  one  or  perhaps  two  agents  for  their  goods 
in  each,  town,  and  they  will  not  supply  matchings  of  their 
wares  to  any  one  else.  Again,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
small  dealer  to  buy  from  every  maker,  his  stock  must  be 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  large  stores,  consequently  his 
matchings  are  often  refused  because  the  maker  has  no 
account  with  him.  For  to  be  successful  in  his  business  the 
retail  dealer  must  accept  matchings,  and,  more  often  than 
not,  those  matchings  that  should  have  gone  to  the  stores, 
because  the  services  were  originally  purchased  from  them. 
Hence  his  difficulty,  and  I  say  that  a  scheme  such  as  you 
suggest,  if  it  could  be  worked,  would  be  a  blessing  to  the 
trade  in  general,  i- 1 

A  China  Dealer’s  Turnover. 

Respecting  the  number  of  times  that  a  dealer  should 
turn  his  stock  over,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  depends  on  the 
class -of  business  he  does  and  the  profit  he  shows  on  his 
turnover.  For  the  man  who  shows  only  a  low  profit,  who 
does  a  cheap  cutting  trade,  he  must  turn  his  stock  over  at 
least  three  times  to  be  successful.  If  he  does  not  he  will 


be  on  the  wrong  side  I  can  assure  you,  particularly  if  he  has 
to  give  credit,  whilst  the  man  who  runs  a  first-class  business 
I  at  big  profits,  could  turn  his  stock  over  once  and  be 
successful.  It  is  somewhat  a  question  of  degree. 

The  China  and  Glass  Dealers’  Association. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  this  is  not  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  trade  much  more  than  it  is.  Personally,  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  the  aim  of  every  dealer 
who  means  4  4  real  business  ’  ’  to  support  such  a  society  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  I  cannot  think  that  its  purposes 
and  its  work  is  fully  understood  by  the  retail  dealers,  or  I 
am  sure  there  would  be  quite  tAvice  the  number  of  members 
there  are  now.  It  is  a  cheap  five  shillings’  worth.  Several 
times  a  thought  has  crossed  my  mind  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  southern  branch  of  the  society  (under  the 
control  of  the  parent  society  of  course)  with  its  office  in 
London.  The  conditions  of  business  life  are  so  very 
different  in  the  South  of  England  to  the  North,  and  its 
irregularities  could  be  more  easily  dealt  with  on  the  spot. 
Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Jan.  5,  1910.  “Ceramic.” 

Clearing-House  for  Matchings. 

Mr.  William  Rhodes,  9  and  11,  The  Grove,  Ilkley,  writes 
as  follows  4  4  We  note  in  The  Pottery  Gazette  your  sug¬ 
gestion  re  an  agency  or  depot  for  matchings.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  welcome  such  a  step.  It  will  be  an  incalculable 
boon  to  many  dealers.  In  our  own  case  we  have  many 
visitors  and  strangers,  and  we  are  frequently  asked  for  out. 
i  of -the-way  things.” 

Jan.  3,  1909. 


THE  JAPAN-BRITISH  EXHIBITION. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  4  4  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — Invitations  to  British  manufacturers  to  take 
part  in  the  forthcoming  Japan-British  Exhibition  call  to 
my  mind  the  little  verses  Avhich  we  used  to  be  taught 
at  school  about  4  4  ‘  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour,  <  said 
the  spider  to  the  fly.” 

Writing  as  one  who  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  Japanese 
and  their  business  methods — their  wonderful  ability  and 
especially  their  adaptability — -I  would  say  this  .  Send 
your  goods  by  all  means  and  display  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  if  you  rvant  your  ideas  to  be  caught  up  and 
imitated,  and"  put  on  your  own  markets  at  cut-throat 
prices.  We  have  to  deal  Avith  the  cleverest  assimilators 
(and  dissimulators)  that  the  human  race  has  e\Tei  produced. 
Do  not  be  flattered  by  the  booking  of  a  good  order  or  Iavo  ; 
you  are  probably  only  supplying  models  to  work  from, 
and  it  will  be  very  surprising  if  you  get  a  1 '  repeat.” 

The  modern  Japanese  are  passing  the  whole  of  our 
civilisation  under  revieAV,  taking  over  what  they  approve 
and  rejecting  what  they  disapprove.  Our  profitable  in¬ 
dustries  they  survey  with  covetous  admiration,  but  our 
notions  of  business  fair  play  do  not  appeal  to  the  Oriental 
mind.  Of  course  there  are  honourable  and^  conspicuous 
exceptions,  but  this  is  the  general  rule.  Western  goods 
are  being  shamelessly  copied,  doAAn  to  the  very  aa  rappers 
and  labels,  by  makers  whose  supply  of  cheap  and  well- 
skilled  labour  enables  them  to  undersell  the  original  pro¬ 
ducer  in  his  best  export  markets.  Nor  will  it  be  long  before 
this  encroachment  extends  further.  The  inA  asion  of 
Japanese  traders  has  already  commenced  on  the  lacific 
Coasts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  threat  of 
it  in  the  Antipodes  has  drawn  together  the  outsknts 
of  our  empire  in  that  region  by  the  close  ties  of  Common 
Funk.”  The  time  is  yet  to  come  Avhen  the  effects  of 
Japanese  industrial  expansion  will  be  felt  in  our  home 
markets  ;  but  come  it  must,  and  it  will  probably  be  mate- 
riallv  aided  by  the  Japan-British  Exhibition.— Yours,  &c., 
Jan.  27.  Reisende. 
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CO-OPERATION  AMONGST  DEALERS. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.’  ‘ 

Sirs, — We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  your 
editorial  notes  in  the  January  number.  We,  glass  and 
china  dealers,  should  certainly  strengthen  each  other’s 
hands  by  co-operation,  and  to  that  end  trust  that  they  will 
all  join  the  Glass  and  China  Dealers’  Association,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  strong  body  to  act  for  us  in  many  of  the  vexed 
questions  which  harass  our  trade. 

One  grievance  we  now  feel  is  the  heavy  and  increasing 
packing  charges  we  have  to  submit  to  ;  last  month  we  were 
charged  by  a  Longton  firm  20s.  and  16s.  for  two  casks,  and 
upon  remonstrance  they  reply  ‘  ‘  that  through  some  mis¬ 
calculation  a  year  or  two  ago,  we  have  been  losing  money 
ujoon  our  packing  charges,”  and  that  they  intended  in-  ! 
creasing  them  along  with  other  Longton  manufacturers. 

The  prices  seem  absurd,  and  we  should  think  that  the 
packers’  wages  must  have  been  included,  which  we  contend 
should  be  treated  as  an  establishment  charge,  and  not 
charged  against  each  package,  otherwise  we  shall  soon  have 
added  to  our  invoices  in  addition  to  plusage,  crate,  straw, 
&c.,  the  invoice  clerk’s  and  warehouseman’s  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  traveller’s  expenses  in  obtaining  the  order. 

We  only  hope  that  other  dealers  will  resist  these  high 
charges,  and  close  any  account,  as  we  are  doing,  rather  than 
pay  such  absurd  prices. — Yours}  &c., 

Swindon,  Jan.  18,  1910.  H.  J.  Deacon  &  Son. 


THE  INSTANTANEOUS  FIRING  OF  POTTERY. 

«  *  • 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — I  perused  the  contribution  on  this  subject  in  the 
December  issue  of  your  journal  with  a  certain  degree  of 
interest,  but  had  not  previously  known  that  the  Doctor 
had  published  a  treatise  on  this  method  of  firing  ware,  and 
am  sorry  that  I  have  not  yet  secured  a  copy. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Garros  on  the  Continent 
in  1997,  and  the  different  modes  of  firing  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  in  England  and  porcelain  in  France  became  very 
quickly  the  burden  of  our  conversation,  and  naturally 
enough  I  was  amazed  when  he  related  to  me  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  could  convert  green  into  biscuit  and  dipt 
into  glost  ;  and,  of  course,  much  more  so  when  the  work 
was  stated  to  be  possible  without  altering  the  walls  of  the 
kiln.  I  expressed  great  surprise  that  he  could  make  a 
metal  of  alloys  that  would  be  subjected  to  the  heat  necessary 
in  the  firing,  and  successfully  withstand  it.  About  that 
period  of  time  I  became  awrare  that  the  doctor  was  admitted 
to  be  a  man  of  scientific  attainments,  so  before  making  any 
engagement  for  the  use  of  his  services  in  England  to 
superintend  the  modification  of  a  kiln  and  the  installation 
of  his  principle,  I  asked  him  to  showr  me  a  factory  in  which 
work  was  going  on,  but  somehow  or  other  this  was  not 
convenient,  nor  do  I  know  even  after  a  length  of  twro  or 
three  years  where  the  system  is  at  work.  Dr.  Garros 
is  such  a  clever  chemist  generally,  and  with  a  fairly  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  potting,  that  I  should  be  the  last  man 
to  doubt  his  ability  to  do  wrhat  he  says  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that,  although  I  met  him  again,  I  learned  no  more 
of  this  important  matter. — Yours,  &c., 

G.  G.  MacWilliam. 

20,  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C. 

Jan.  21,  1910. 

REPAIRING  CHINA. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  ‘  ‘  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — Through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper, 
may  I  ask  if  any  of  your  readers,  who,  like  myself,  have 
a  country  business,  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  matter  of  china  repairing. 


For  some  years  I  had  the  work  done  by  itinerant  re¬ 
pairers,  but  found  it  most  unsatisfactory.  Now,  as  no  one 
in  this  district  repairs  china,  I  send  the  goods  to  a  large 
town,  and  although  the  work  is  beautifully  done,  the  delay, 
railway  charges,  and  risk  of  breakage  in  transit  are  draw¬ 
backs. 

Will  some  one  who  does  his  own  repairs  say  how  and 
where  the  work  may  be  learned,  and  oblige,  yours,  &c., 

Jan.  15,  1910.  A  Country  Dealer, 


A  DISCLAIMER. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — We  have  had  occasion  to  write  to  the  local  press 
to  contradict  a  report  that  was  made  at  a  local  political  meet¬ 
ing  last  week,  that  wre  were  importing  German  white  ware 
for  decorating.  We  neither  import  nor  decorate  any  other 
ware  excepting  our  own  manufacture.  We  presume  the 
report  has  got  about  owing  to  the  introduction  of  our  new 
“  Devon  Porcelaine,”  for  our  general  lines  of  useful  and 
fancy  tableware. 

We  scarcely  know  whether  to  take  it  as  flattery  that  it 
should  be  mistaken  for  German  china. — Yours  truly, 

A.  F.  (for  S.  Fielding  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 

Stoke-on-Trent,  Jan.  24. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  M. — We  have  sent  you  the  names  of  makers  of  the 
yellow  ware  you  refer  to. 

R.  S.  D. — There  are  some  letters  to  the  Editor  on  the 
subject  in  this  issue. 

D.  (Manchester). — Honest  competition  between  traders 
who  are  on  equal  terms  is  good  for  the  public.  Unequal 
and  unfair  competition  spoils  the  trade,  and  often  ruins 
one  if  not  more  of  the  competitors. 

Retailer. — It  rests  entirely  with  the  railway  company 
to  make  the  charge,  since  you  signed  the  consignment  note. 
The  fact  that  you  did  not  read  the  conditions  on  the  note 
does  not  help  you.  You  are  supposed  to  know  the  contents 
of  what  you  sign. 

D.  N.  (4,115)  . — We  have  had  a  long  search  for  the  name  of 
the  registered  proprietor  of  glass  expectoration  bottle 
No.  431,897,  but  have  been  unsuccessful.  Please  have 
another  look  at  the  registered  number  on  the  bottle  and 
see  if  each  of  the  figures  you  give  us,  431,897,  is  absolutely 
correct,  as  3’s  and  9’s  are  often  mistaken  for  8’s  and  vice 
versa.  We  do  not  know  of  an  instance  when,  given  the 
correct  number,  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  proprietor 
of  same.  On  receipt  of  your  reply  we  will  go  further  into 
the  matter. 


CORRESPONDENT’S  INQUIRY. 

[4.106]. — Makers  of  toilet  ware  marked  “  Goodver 
Clio  No.  508a.” 

[4,114]. — Makers  of  “  Cameo  ”  pattern  dinner  ware. 


Ancient  Bottles. — Although  the  oldest  bottles  know  n  were 
made  of  skins,  glass  bottles  containing  wine  are  (says 
the  “  Globe  ”)  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments 
which  are  more  than  four  thousand  years  old,  while  as  early 
as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  there  were  bottles  made  of 
bronze,  silver,  gold,  porcelain,  and  alabaster,  which  from 
their  superior  workmanship  and  elegant  design  go  to  prove 
that,  even  at  that  period,  the  art  of  bottle-making  was  by 
no  means  in  its  infancy.  The  early  history  of  the  bottle 
is  somew'hat  meagre,  ow  ing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
true  bottle  has  never  been  a  thing  of  much  beauty,  except  in 
a  few  rare  instances,  but  rather  a  humble  vessel  of  no 
intrinsic  value. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALUMINA  ON 

GLASS.* 

T  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  a  more  general 
perception  among  glass  makers  and  glass  manufacturers 
of  the  actual  components  which  go  to  make  up  a  piece  of 
glass,  and  what  physical  properties  each  of  these  compo¬ 
nents  give  to  the  finished  product.  I  say  that  this  is  not 
understood  among  glass  manufacturers — perhaps  I  may  also 
say  that  this  is  not  well  understood  by  any  one,  as  there 
has  been  little  or  no  scientific  investigation  made  of  this 
character,  or,  at  least,  if  there  has  been,  it  has  not  yet  eked 
out  and  become  public  property.  The  nearest  to  anything 
of  this  character  which  is  published  at  present  are  the 
experiments  of  Wieper,  Winkelman  and  Schott,  and  while 
the  results  obtained  by  them  are  very  satisfactory  and 
highly  technical,  they  apply  more  particularly  to  those 
glasses  used  in  optical  work,  or  in  the  making  of  chemical 
and  scientific  apparatus. 

My  own  experience  has  been  that  while  their  results 
may  be  considered  as  authentic,  and  indicate  an  average  of 
what  might  be  obtained  under  ideal  conditions,  they  do  not 
give  us  a  fair  representation,  or  representative  basis,  on 
which  to  base  our  calculations  in  the  determination  of  the 
physical  properties  of  glass  produced  under  practical  manu¬ 
facturing  or  operating  conditions,  particularly  so  when 
the  same  is  made  and  melted  in  open  tank  furnaces. 

As  has  been  shown  in  another  paper  before  this  Society, 
the  action  of  fire,  and  effects  of  temperature  during  the 
melting  operation,  have  much  to  do  with  the  physical 
properties  of  the  glass  ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  calculate  what  the  conditions  are  going  to  be, 
it  would  seem  logical  that  we  should  endeavour  to  get 
a  glass  which  would  be  as  little  affected  by  varying  condi¬ 
tions  as  possible.  Why  this  is  not  considered,  and  has 
not  been  done  before,  is  due,  I  believe,  to  the  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  by  the  practical  man  as  to  the  actual  chemical 
•components  entering  into  the  finished  material.  He  has 
become  accustomed  to  believing  that  all  the  materials 
must  be  in  a  certain  condition  of  purity,  and  the  ingredient 
which  he  has  most  regard  for  is  his  sand.  This  sand  he 
insists  upon  having  washed  and  rewashed,  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  the  loam  and  extraneous  matter,  until  he  has  nothing 
left  but  pure  silica,  or  as  near  pure  as  possible.  However, 
I  venture  to  make  the  radical  statement,  that  in  washing 
the  sand  and  removing  the  loam  he  is  removing  one  of 
the  most  valuable  ingredients  contained  in  any  of  his 
raw  materials,  provided,  of  course,  that  this  does  not 
exist  in  too  great  excess. 

This  loam  contains  alumina  in  a  more  or  less  hydrated 
condition,  and  combines  the  soda,  silica  and  lime  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  immediately  and  imperfectly  assimilated 
when  melted  with  the  other  ingredients  that  go  to  make  up 
the  finished  metal.  Alumina  has  the  peculiar  property, 
when  existing  in  quantities  of  approximately  3  per  cent., 
of  acting  as  a  vehicle  for  forming  combinations  between 
the  silica  and  lime,  and  silica  and  soda,  and  I  assume  takes 
the  place  of  either  an  acid  or  base,  thereby  neutralising 
that  component  that  may  exist  in  excess,  and  so  to  speak 
maintaining  a  state  of  chemical  equilibrium,  which  other¬ 
wise  cannot,  or  does  not,  exist. 

As  stated  above,  when  existing  in  proportions  of  about 
3  per  cent.,  we  would  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alumina, 
or  if  the  proportion  of  raw  material  should  be  anywhere 
near  that  which  would  produce  an  eutectic,  we  would  have 
an  amount  which  would  satisfactorily  fill  the  above  re¬ 
quirements  when  needed,  or  be  negligible  when  not 
required. 

*By  Mr.  R.  L.  Frink,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  Reprinted  from 
Vol.  XI.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society. 


Another  property  which  alumina  lias,  and  which  is 
very  beneficial  in  making  glass  in  open  tank  furnaces,  or 
where  brought  in  direct  action  with  the  fire,  is  that  of 
facilitating  the  making  of  a  homogeneous,  isomorphous 
body.  Just  what  the  reasons  of  this  are  I  have  been 
unable  to  determine,  and  have  only  found  that  when 
alumina  exists  to  the  extent  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  in  a  finished 
glass,  this  glass  is  not  near  as  susceptible  to  the  carbonising 
or  reducing  action  of  the  fire,  or  to  the  formation  of  cords 
and  strings,  or  production  of  a  laminated  condition,  whether 
soda  or  salt  cake  be  used  for  supplying  the  soda  content. 

In  making  a  glass  without  alumina  or  with  an  alumina 
content  of  -6  per  cent.,  whether  the  same  be  made  of  salt 
cake  or  soda  ash  ;  when,  in  a  semi-finished  state,  it  passes 
into  the  highly  reducing  gases,  or  gases  carrying  free  carbon, 
we  will  have  a  condition  which  has  caused  a  considerable 
assimilation  of  this  carbon  in  a  form  of  carbide  of  sodium, 
this  being  readily  discernable,  even  at  high  temperatures, 
as  a  dark-coloured,  greenish  streak  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass.  Because  of  these  streaks  the  glass  will  have  lost  in 
tensile  strength,  will  be  found  to  be  lower  in  its  modulus 
of  rupture,  its  viscosity  will  be  considerably  lower,  and,  in 
fact,  it  will  be  poorer  in  quality  in  every  respect  than  that 
glass  which  contains  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  alumina. 

Alumina  furnishes  another  very  beneficial  property, 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  moulds,  or  under 
machine  conditions,  wherein  the  surface  is  rapidly  chilled, 
that  is,  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  coefficient  surface 
tension  per  degree  of  temperature.  Or  in  other  words, 
when  glass  containing  3,  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  alumina  has  been 
gathered,  or  ladled,  from  a  mass  of  open  metal  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of,  say  1,150  deg.  C.,  its  surface  immediately  becomes 
lower  in  temperature,  and  at  that  drop  in  temperature, 
which  will  invariably  follow  when  allowed  to  remain 
in  open  air,  and  which  will  approximate  825  deg.,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  skin,  or  over-lying  stratum,  will  be  very 
tenacious.  Therefore,  whenever  glass  of  this  character  is 
gathered,  or  ladled  into  moulds,  and  pressed  or  blown, 
it  has  less  tendency  to  take  the  imperfections  of  the  moulds, 
or  other  objects  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  but 
at  the  same  time  this  film,  or  coating,  is  plastic  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  pliable  to  be  forced  into  any  desired  shape.  In  the 
manufacture  of  bottles  particularly,  alumina  is  a  valuable 
factor  because  of  its  reduction  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
and  increasing  the  tenacity  of  the  glass,  and  also  because  of 
its  furnishing  that  additional  property  cited  above,  namely, 
free  working,  and  not  readily  taking  mould  imperfections. 

Further,  alumina  facilitates  annealing  to  an  extent 
whereby  a  bottle  will  stand  much  more  severe  usage  with¬ 
out  breaking,  and  it  also  adds  to  the  annealing  properties 
of  the  glass  to  an  extent  which  does  not  require  the  anneal¬ 
ing  to  be  conducted  in  as  careful  a  manner  as  should 
be  done  with  other  glass,  if  a  first-class  product  is  to  be 
produced. 

Alumina  has  one  property,  howTever,  which  I  have 
found  in  my  experiments  requires  it  to  be  handled  with 
some  care,  and  that  is  it  does  not  mix  wrell  with  other 
glass  to  form  a  perfectly  homogeneous  glass,  free  from 
cords,  and  care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that  all  cullet 
used  in  the  making  should  be  filled  with  the  batch  materials 
in  not  too  large  quantities. 

I  have  presented  some  of  these  points  for  discussion 
with  the  idea  in  view  that  there  may  be  some  members 
this  Society  wrho  have  had  experience  in  the  making  of 
glass  from  unwashed  sand,  and  to  ascertain  whether  such 
sand  has  given  any  trouble.  If  so,  I  should  be  much 
interested  to  know  w'hat  these  troubles  wrere,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  occurred.  However,  my 
prime  object  in  presenting  this  discussion  is  to  get  some 
manufacturer  to  take  a  fair  quality  of  sand  rock,  crush  it, 
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and  use  it  under  comparatively  normal  conditions,  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  useless  expense  of  throwing  away 
one  of  the  most  valuable  constituents,  in  my  opinion,  of  our 
raw  materials,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  have  found  a 
considerable  improvement  -in  the  quality  and  the  working 
properties  of  his  metal. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  POTTERY  AND 
GLASS  TRADES  IN  1909. 

HE  following  extracts  from  the  reviews  of  various 
industries  by  the  “Birmingham  Daily  Post”  will  be 
interesting  as  comprising  the  reports  furnished  by 
our  own  correspondents. 

The  Pottery  Trade. 

The  year  1909  commenced  with  trade  in  the  china 
and  earthenware  industries  of  North  Staffordshire  in  a  very 
depressed  state,  and  there  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  several 
disturbing  influences  which  have  tended  to  accentuate  that 
depression.  Now  at  the  close  of  the  year,  although  there  are 
some  departments  which  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
business  as  a  whole  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  Christmas  trade  has  not  been  so  brisk  as  usual,  and 
manufacturers  of  general  earthen  and  sanitary  ware  complain 
of  the  dull  tone  which  pervades  the  markets,  though  in  the  china 
departments  a  better  outlook  is  reported.  It  is  anticipated  there 
will  be  a  marked  change  for  the  better  when  the  holiday  season 
is  over  and  the  political  situation  more  settled.  The  potters  of 
North  Staffordshire  have  long  been  suffering  keenly  under  the 
burden  of  heavy  railway  charges  from  the  Potteries  to  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  efforts  are  still  being  made  by  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  obtain  a  redress  of  the  grievances  complained  of. 
For  some  time  there  was  some  apprehension  lest  there  should  be  a 
serious  increase  in  the  United  States  pottery  tariffs,  and  this  un¬ 
certainty,  110  doubt,  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon  business  with 
the  American  market.  However,  the  new  American  tariff  law 
does  not,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  affect  the  staple  industry  of  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries  more  adversely  than  the  previous  tariff 
did,  though  the  evil  of  the  high  American  tariff  against  British 
ware  still  remains.  The  new  law  seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
prevent  undervaluation  by  Continental  and  Japanese  exporters. 
Then,  again,  the  dispute  in  the  local  coal  trade,  leading  to  a  strike  of 
pit  lads  and  a  stoppage  of  the  collieries,  created  a  .situation  of 
extreme  gravity  for  a  time,  for  at  most  factories  there  was  very 
little  coal  in  stock.  Great  inconvenience  was  caused  at  many 
manufactories,  but,  fortunately,  the  dispute  with  the  pit  lads 
was  amicably  settled  and  the  difficulty  passed  away.  It  appears 
to  be  generally  admitted  now  that  the  home  trade  is  in  a  better 
condition  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  manufacturers 
appear  to  be  sanguine  that  the  improvement  will  continue. 

With  regard  to  the  export  trade,  the  figures  disclose  considerable 
fluctuations  of  trade.  They  show  that  though  1909  was  somewhat 
better  than  1908,  the  year  was  much  behind  1907.  There  was  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  exports  in  January,  the  total  value 
(£162,153)  being  down  £51,925,  compared  with  January,  1908,  and 
£19,956  compared  with  January  of  1907.  The  value  of  exports  to 
the  United  States  in  January  was  £37,767,  compared  with  £45,565 
in  the  previous  January  and  £43,199  in  January,  1907.  In  February’s 
returns  there  was  still  shown  a  decreased  shipment,  the  value  of 
the  exports  being  £158,210,  against  £211,010  for  the  previous  year, 
and  £183,219  for  1907.  For  the  two  months  the  figures  were 
£320,363,  against  £425,088  in  1908,  and  £395,328  for  1907.  There 
was  another  serious  decline  in  the  exports  diming  March,  the  total 
value  being  £187,848,  compared  with  £209,680  and  £218,140  for  the 
two  previous  years  respectively.  The  value  of  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  exported  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  was  £508,211, 
compared  with  £634,768  in  1908  and  £613,468  in  1907.  The  returns 
of  the  exports  of  British  ware  for  April  and  the  four  months  of  the 
year  ending  that  month  showed  a  general  and  serious  decline  as 
compared  with  last  year  and  the  year  before.  The  value  of  the 
exports  in  April  this  year  was  £30,645  less  than  in  April  of  last  year, 
and  £34,144  less  than  in  April  of  1907.  Taking  the  first  four  months 
of  the  present  year,  the  exports  were  much  lower  in  value  than  in 
tlie  corresponding  periods  of  1908  or  1907.  Curiously  enough  the 
exports  in  the  first  four  months  of  1908  were  £17,801  better  in  value 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1907,  but  the  exports  for  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year  were  £139,401  less  than  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1907.  The  worst  feature  of  the  figures  was  the  decline 
in  the  exports  to  the  United  States.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  April  were  £43,419,  against  £48,247  last  year,  and  £51,648 
for  April,  1907.  For  the  four  months  the  figures  were  £159,506, 
£190,707,  and  £196,275,  for  1909,  1908,  and  1907  respectively.  A 
further  decline  in  exports  was  reported  for  May,  the  figures  being 
£186,292,  compared  with  £195,179  for  1908,  and  £227,616  for  1907  ; 
while  the  figures  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  three  years  were  : — 


1909,  £877,044;  1908,  £1,043,133  ;  and  1907,  £1,057,769.  The 

month’s  exports  to  the  United  States  showed  an  increase  of  £3,353 
over  1908,  but  a  decrease  of  £14,990  compared  with  1907.  The  value 
of  British  ware  exported  in  June  was  £186,088  compared  with 
£182,145  in  June  of  last  year,  and  £207,326  in  June  of  1907.  The 
value  of  the  ware  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  month 
was  £39,453,  compared  with  £32,612  in  June  of  last  year,  and  £51,357 
in  June  of  1907.  The  value  of  the  British  ware  exported  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  was  £1,063,132,  compared  with 
£1.225,278  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  and  £1,265,095  in  the  first 
half  of  1907.  The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1909  was  £242,357,  against  £263,064  in  1908 
and  £306,020  in  1907. 

The  exports  for  July  were  £224,850,  compared  with  £211,828  in 
July,  1908,  and  £243,160  for  July,  1907.  The  total  for  the  seven 
months  was  £1,287,982  compared  with  £1,437,106  in  1908,  and 
£1,508,255  for  1907.  Those  figures  showed  that  progress  was  being 
made,  though  only  slowly.  An  encouraging  feature  was  that  during 
the  month  ware  was  exported  to  the  United  States  to  the  value  of 
£52,262,  or  an  increase  of  £8,642  compared  with  July  of  last  year. 
Canada  had  been  a  larger  purchaser  to  the  amount  of  £6,000,  while 
the  value  of  the  ware  sent  to  the  Argentine  showed  an  increase.  In 
August  the  value  of  the  exports  was  £193,576,  compared  with  £191,317 
in  the  same  month  last  year,  and  £234,184  in  August,  1907.  The 
value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was  £39,603,  compared  with 
£37,591  in  August,  1908,  and  £57,387  in  August  1907.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  the  eight  months  was  £1,481,558,  compared  with 
£1,628,423  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1908,  and  £1,751,439  in 
1907.  The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  eight 
months  was  £334,222,  compared  with  £334,275  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1908,  and  £418,144  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1907. 
The  exports  for  September  were  £186,708,  against  £165,998  for 
September,  1908,  and  £201,391  for  September,  1907.  The  figures- 
for  the  nine  months  were  : — 1909,  £1,668,266  ;  1908,  £1,794,421 
1907,  £1,952,830.  There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
monthly  exports  to  the  United  States,  the  advance  being  £5,000. 
For  October  the  returns  showed  that  while  the  exports  were  better 
than  in  October  of  last  year,  they  were  not  so  good  as  they  were- 
in  October,  1907.  That  applied  to  the  American  trade  as  well  as 
to  the  general  totals  for  the  month.  There  were  notable  increases 
to  the  United  States,  Argentine,  Australia,  and  Canada.  The  figures 
for  the  month  were  £231,233,  compared  with  £198,321  for  1908, 
and  £256,257  for  1907.  For  the  ten  months  the  values  were 
£1,899,498,  compared  with  £1,992,742  in  1908,  and  £2,209,087  in 
1907.  The  month’s  exports  to  the  United  States  were  £43,074 
against  £36,757  in  October  last  year,  and  £59,313  in  October,  1907. 
For  the  ten  months  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  were 
£412,983,  compared  with  £411,623  in  1908,  and  £522,653  in  1907. 
There  was  a  still  greater  improvement  in  November.  The  general 
exports  were  of  the  value  of  £214,145,  compared  with  £185, 668- 
last  year  and  £234,700  in  November,  1907.  For  the  eleven  months 
the  general  totals  were  £2,113,643,  against  £2,178,410  last  year, 
and  £2,443,787  in  1907.  During  the  month  the  United  States  took 
ware  of  the  value  of  £33,738,  as  compared  with  £30,128  last  year,  and! 
£49,187  in  November,  1907.  During  the  eleven  months  she  took 
goods  of  the  value  of  £446,721,  against  £441,751  last  year,  and 
£571,840  in  1907. 

The  reconstituted  Conciliation  Board  has  proved  of  service  during 
the  year  in  several  cases.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  enable  pottery 
manufacturers  to  make  a  good  show  at  the  Brussels  International 
Exhibition  next  year. 

The  Glass  Trade. 

The  activity  in  the  local  glass  trade  is  to  some  extent  governed 
by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  silver -working  industry,  for 
which  it  supplies  articles  for  mounting,  &c.,  but  thanks  to- 
improved  foreign  business  local  glass  manufacturers  have  had  a 
more  profitable  year  than  in  1908.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
found  retailers  in  London  and  the  principal  provincial  centres 
burdened  with  heavy  stocks,  and  the  result  was  that  during  the 
first  six  months  the  demand  was  very  slow.  Export  business 
■was  also  quiet,  but  in  June  a  good  demand  sprang  up  on  American 
account,  and  the  number  of  buyers  who  came  over  from  the 
States  to  purchase  stocks  for  the  ‘  ‘  fall  ’  ’  trade  was  larger  than 
for  many  years  past.  In  the  succeeding  months  the  principal 
European  cities  were  a  good  market  for  fine  glass-wares,  while 
the  American  trade  continued  strong  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  home  demand,  too,  was  also  considerably  better  in  October  and 
November.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  glass  manufactures 
during  the  eleven  months  ended  November  was  £1,254,057,  against 
£1,250,603  in  1908,  and  £1,294,674  in  1907.  There  was  a  consider¬ 
able  decrease  in  glass  bottles,  but  a  large  increase  in  flint-glass, 
which  is  the  chief  branch  of  the  trade  in  Birmingham.  The  exports 
of  flint-glass  were  of  the  value  of  £222,008,  against  £174,912  and 
£200,496  in  1908  and  1907  respectively.” 

Porcelain  Table  Ware  to  the  weight  of  18,630,100  kilos, 
was  exported  from  Germany  during  the  nine  months  ending 
Sept.  30,  1909.  The  figures  show  a  considerable  decrease. 
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DUTCH  TILES. 


TILED  hearths  and  tiled  fire-places  are  a  common 
possession.  The  endless  rows  of  small  ‘  ‘  villas  ’  ’ 
that  fill  the  innumerable  roads  of  London  suburbs 
are  provided  with  them  by  the  speculative 
builder  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  domestic 
tiles  of  to-day,  whether  of  the  vulgar  type  common  in  the 
smaller  kind  of  suburban  dwelling,  or  the  more  artistic  pro¬ 
duction  of  famous  potteries  to  be  found  in  houses  of  greater 
pretensions,  have  not  very  much  in  common  with  the  once 
familiar,  genuine  Dutch  tiles,  rich  in  colour  and  quaint  in 
design,  which  may  still  be  found  in  a  few  old-fashioned 
abodes.  So-called  4  4  Dutch  ’  tiles  are  used  to-day  not 
only  for  fire-places,  but  for  the  backs  of  washstands  and  for 
wall-coverings,  but  they  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
original  articles,  although  much  more  varied  in  colour. 
The  modern  tile,  says  the  44  Globe,”  is  a  harder,  more 
mechanical  thing  altogether  than  its  predecessor. 

The  old  Dutch  tiles,  which  appear  to  have  come  into  use 
in  England  about  the  time  that  Dutch  William  took 
possession  of  the  English  throne,  and  were  constant  adorn¬ 
ments  of  eighteenth  century  houses,  were  used  for  lining 
larder  and  other  walls,  but  are  chiefly  associated  with 
the  sides  of  the  wide,  old-fashioned,  fire-places,  with  their 
high  grates — extravagant  in  consumption  of  fuel — flanked 
by  liberal  hobs.  In  the  ordinary  fire-places  of  to-day, 
with  their  sunken  grates,  hobs  have  no  place.  They  are 
confined  to  kitchen  ranges,  and  the  name  is  dying  out. 
The  Dutch  tiles  which  once  upon  a  time  lined  the  sides  of 
many  fire-places  were  usually  decorated  in  blue  on  a  white 
ground.  The  decorations,  indistinct  very  often  in  outline, 
took  the  form  of  pictured  scenes  and  figures  often  Scriptural. 
These  storied  tiles,  in  days  whenpicture-bookswere  infinitely 
rarer  than  they  are  now,  were  often  the  earliest  medium 
of  instruction  used  by  loving  mothers  for  little  children. 
The  story  has  often  been  told  of  how  the  famous  divine 
Philip  Doddridge,  was  taught  Bible  history  by  his  mother 
from  the  pictures  on  the  Dutch  tiles  of  the  chimney-piece. 

Very  quaint  and  often  grotesque  were  these  religious 
pictures,  somewhat  mistily  outlined  in  rich  blue  on  a  white 
ground.  The  designers  of  those  days,  like  the  artists 
of  earlier  mediaeval  times,  or  the  actors  of  Garrick’s  era, 
were  not  troubled  about  historic  niceties  of  costume. 
They  dressed  the  patriarchs  and  other  Biblical  characters 
impartially  in  the  honest  Dutch  dress  of  their  day  ;  but 
what  the  pictures  lacked  in  vraisemblance  they  made  up 
for  in  quaintness  of  design  and  charm  of  colour.  The  ill- 
fated  John  Andre,  writing  to  Miss  Anna  Seward,  at  Lich¬ 
field,  in  October,  1769,  and  referring  to  the  cheerful  circle 
around  the  “Swan’s”  hearth,  says — “Pray  keep  me 
a  place  ;  but  the  poker,  tongs,  or  shovel  represent  me  ; 
but  you  have  Dutch  tiles  which  are  infinitely  better,  so 
let  Moses  or  Aaron,  or  Balaam’s  ass  be  my  representa¬ 
tive.”  Another  allusion  to  this  kind  of  decoration, 
which  shows  that  it  was  popular  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  may  be  found  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  “  Le¬ 
gends  of  the  Province  House.”  In  the  introduction  to 
the  first  of  these  stories,  describing  the  old  Province 
House  of  Colonial  days,  after  it  had  become  a  Boston 
tavern,  he  says  : — ‘  ‘  The  most  venerable  and  ornamental 
object  is  a  chimney-piece  set  round  with  Dutch  tiles  of 
blue-figured  china,  representing  scenes  from  Scripture  ; 
and  for  aught  I  know,  the  lady  of  Pownall,  or  Bernard, 
may  have  sat  beside  this  fire-place,  and  told  her  children 
the  story  of  each  blue  tile.” 

Although  Scriptural  subjects  were  popular,  secular 
pictures  were  not  lacking.  In  the  old  Craigie  House  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  once  sojourned  Washing¬ 
ton  and  other  famous  Americans,  and  where  Longfellow 
lived  for  nearly  half  a  century,  may  be  seen  a  book-lined 


apartment  over  the  study — a  room  (in  which  both  Wash¬ 
ington  and  later  Talleyrand  slept)  which  was  occupied  by 
Longfellow  when  he  first  came  to  live  in  the  house  as  a 
lodger.  In  this  room  he  wrote  his  prose  romance  of 
44  Hyperion,”  and  many  of  his  earlier  verses.  Later, 
after  the  house  had  become  his  own  permanent  abode, 
the  room  was  used  as  a  nursery  by  his  children,  and  the 
grotesqueness  of  the  subjects  which  decorated  the  old 
Dutch  tiles  that  adorned  its  chimney  was  celebrated  by 
the  poet  in  his  lines  ‘  ‘  To  a  Child.’  ’  Addressing  the  infant 
he  says  : — 

With  merry-making  eyes  and  jocund  smiles. 

Thou  gazest  at  the  painted  tiles, 

Whose  figures  grace, 

With  many  a  grotesque  form  and  face, 

The  ancient  chimney  of  thy  nursery — 

The  lady  with  the  gay  macaw, 

The  dancing  girl,  the  grave  bashaw 
With  bearded  lip  and  chin  ; 

And,  leaning  idly  o’er  his  gate, 

Beneath  the  imperial  fan  of  state. 

The  Chinese  mandarin. 

On  this  side  the  Atlantic  genuine  old  Dutch  tiles  can 
sometimes  be  seen  in  unexpected  places.  There  is  a  fine 
set  below  the  chimney-piece  of  the  apartment  now  known 
as  the  Nelson  Room  in  the  Star  Hotel  at  Yarmouth — an 
imposing  old  flint-faced  house,  built  by  one  of  the  merchant 
adventurers  of  the  spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
chimney-piece  is  original ;  the  tiles  were  no  doubt  inserted 
at  a  later  date. 


THE  CANALS  AND  WATERWAYS 
COMMISSION. 

THE  fourth  and  final  report  for  England  and  Wales  and 
Scotland  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Water¬ 
ways  has  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  Blue-book.  The 
Commission  consisted  of  Lord  Shuttleworth  (chair¬ 
man),  Lord  Kenyon  (retired  in  1908),  Lord  Brassey, 
Lord  Farrer,  Sir  John  Edward  Dorington,  Sir  John 
Tomlinson  Brunner,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Wilson,  Sir  Francis  John 
Stephens  Hopwood,  Mr.  William  John  Crossley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Russell 
Rea,  M.P.,  Mr.  James  Farquharson  Remnant,  M.P.,  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden,  M.P.,  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  M.P.,  Mr.  Laurence  Ambrose 
Waldron,  M.P.,  and  Messrs.  Robert  Cope,  Hardy  Davison,  John 
Purser  Griffith,  Andrew  John  Herbertson,  James  Charles  Inglis, 
Henry  Fison  Killick,  Matthew  Joseph  Minch,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lindley 
(appointed  Assistant  Commssioner  for  the  foreign  inquiry  in  1906). 

Mr  Inglis,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
contributes  a  separate  report,  and  on9  or  two  other  members 
express  dissent  from  some  features  of  the  report. 

The  report,  which  is  of  a  detailed  character,  recommends  that 
as  a  first  step  in  any  comprehensive  scheme  or  waterway  develop 
ment  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  four  main  routes  in  hand  for 
amalgamation  and  gradual  but  continuous  improvement.  These 
four  main  routes  would  comprise  certain  waterways,  which,  from 
the  fact  that  they  would  intersect  or  cross  each  other  in  the  centre 
of  England,  have  often  been  referred  to  in  popular  language  as 
4  ‘  the  cross.  ’  ’  This  scheme  would  take  the  Birmingham  and  South 
Staffordshire  district  as  a  centre,  and  by  improvements  of  the  existing 
waterways  form  four  main  avenues  from  it,  one  leading  to  the  Thames 
Estuary,  one  to  that  of  the  Mersey,  one  to  that  of  the  Severn ,  and  one 
to  the  Humber.  What  the  Commissioners  describe  as  “the  most 
urgent  part  of  our  recommendation”  is  the  appointment  of  a  Central 
Waterway  Board  for  Great  Britain,  and  this  they  suggest  should  be 
the  first  measure  to  be  adopted  if,  after  due  consideration,  it  is 
thought  good  to  embark  on  a  large  policy  of  unifying  inland  water¬ 
ways  and  effecting  their  improvement.  The  Commissioners  further 
recommend  that  either  by  the  Act  constituting  the  Board  or  in  an 
early  scheme  submitted  by  them  to  Parliament,  the  waterways 
comprised  in  the  four  main  routes  should  be  vested  in  the  Board, 
to  whom  the  administration  of  all  waterways  vested  in  them  should 
be  entrusted  ;  also  that  on  appointment  the  Waterways  Board  should 
review  the  whole  situation  on  the  lines  of  practical  business  with 
special  regard  to  finance  and  benefit  to  trade  and  public  interests 
to  the  extent  of  local  assistance,  to  prospects  of  traffic,  and  to 
competition  with  railways.  If  satisfied  that  the  improvement  of 
the  four  main  routes  would  bo  desirable  on  these  lines  the  Board 
should  propose  schemes  for  submission  to  Parliament. 
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Other  recommendations  give  the  Board  power  to  submit  schemes 
for  the  acquisition  of  any  British  waterways  of  importance  now  in 
the  hands  of  railway  companies,  and  urge  that  even  if  certain  works 
of  improvement  in  connection  with  the  four  main  routes  have  to 
suffer  some  postponement,  the  transfer  of  these  waterways  to  the 
Board  should  nevertheless  be  effected  without  delay,  as  the 
Commissioners  consider  that  this  will  be  a  most  important  step 
forward,  especially  if  accompanied  by  some  minor  improvements 
and  by  some  reduction  of  tolls. 

As  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question,  the  Commissioners 
recommend  that  assistance  should  be  given  by  the  State  towards  the 
regeneration,  step  by  step,  of  the  English  waterways,  which  have 
suff  .'red  through  long  neglect  and  errors  -in  legislation,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  pay  in  full  for  the  cost  of  their  improvement,  at  any 
rate  for  some  time,  especially  since  tolls  must  be  kept  low.  They 
suggest  that  the  stock  issued  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
properties  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  free  grant  or  a  loan  with 
long-deferred  date  of  repayment  of  interest  and  capital,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  free  grant  and  loan,  that  stock  issued  by  the  new 
authority  for  improvements  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  State,  that 
the  commencement  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the 
latter  should  be  deferred  for  a  period  of  years,  and  that  any  surplus 
after  extinction  of  all  these  debts  should  go  to  repayment  to  the 
State. 


Foreign  Notes. 


Common  Pottery  to  the  weight  of  60,097|  metric  tons 
was  imported  into  France  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1909.  The  amount  is  rather  below  average, 
jp  U.S.  Pottery  Imports. — The  imports  of  earthen  and  stone 
ware  and  china  into  the  United  States  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1909  were  valued  at  $7,833,000,  having  decreased 
considerably. 

Trade  Unionism  in  Germany. — From  the  German  census 
of  occupations  of  June,  1907,  recently  published,  it  appears 
that  on  that  date  105,783  persons  w^ere  employed  in  the 
glass  and  pottery  trades,  and  that  of  these  28,407  (or 
26-9  per  cent.)  were  members  of  trades  unions. 

The  Shiraz  Glassware  Trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Persian 
company,  having  its  headquarters  in  Teheran,  The  Shiraz 
branch  has  been  in  existence  four  years,  and  has  practically 
monopolised  the  local  trade,  which  was  formerly  done  on 
indent.  The  glass  is  mainly  Russian  and  Austrian,  none 
being  British. 

Swiss  Pottery  Imports. — According  to  a  somewhat 
belated  British  Consular  Report  the  total  imports  of  pottery 
and  china  into  Switzerland  in  1908  amounted  to  £318,100, 
a  decrease  of  £30,900  on  the  imports  of  1907.  The  United 
Kingdom  supplied  goods,  mostly  sanitary  fittings,  to  the 
value  of  £17,800,  a  decrease  of  £6,400  on  the  imports  in  1907, 

Glass  Factories  in  China. — A  new  factory  has  been  opened 
at  Chungking  by  a  Chinese  student  returned  from  Japan 
with  Japanese  machinery  and  two  Japanese  employees. 
It  has  to  compete  with  15  native  glass  factories  in  the  same 
place.  At  Hankow  a  native  glass  factory  was  unsuccessful 
from  want  of  expert  blowers  and  under-capitalisation.  The 
glassworks  at  Poshan,  in  Shantung,  are  said  to  have  proved 
a  costly  failure. 

Remembrance  from  Abroad. — We  have  received  and 
acknowledge  with  thanks  :  a  wall  calendar,  with  coloured 
picture  of  a  beautiful  girl,  from  B.  F.  Drakenfeld  &  Co., 
potters’  colour  manufacturers,  New  York;  the  “  Ton- 
industrie-Kalendar,”  in  three  parts — diary,  technical 
information,  and  trade  directory— from  the  “  Tonindustrie 
Zeitung  ”  of  Berlin;  a  handsome  wall  calendar,  with 
engraving  “At  the  Fountain,”  from  the  Roessler  & 
Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  100,  William-st.,  New  York. 

- The  “  Taschenbuch  fur  Keramiker,”  a  diary  with 

useful  technical  information,  from  the  publishers  of  the 
“  Keramische  Rundschau,”  Berlin. 

Death  Of  a  Noted  Potter. — The  death  is  announced  of 


Mr.  W.  Lewellyn  Taylor,  a  director  and  the  general  manager 
of  the  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Pottery  Co.,  of  East 
Liverpool,  U.S.  A.  The  late  Mr.  Taylor  had  not  been 
well  for  some  years,  but  an  improvement  had  taken  place 
in  recent  months,  and  he  had  resumed  his  duties.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  he  went  away  for  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  short  rest,  but  was  again  taken  ill,  and  died  at 
Daytona  on  Jan.  8.  The  company  was  formed  in  1870, 
and  they  increased  their  trade  and  extended  their  premises 
rapidly,  but  in  1889  the  works  were  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  enterprise  and  resources  of  the  company  were 
displayed  in  the  fact  that  in  eight  months  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  old  works  they  were  producing  ware  in  new  and 
larger  premises.  They  have  now  thirty-one  kilns  for 
firing  ware  and  a  dozen  kilns  for  decorated  ware.  They 
possess  five  separate  potteries,  perhaps  the  most  perfectly 
equipped  of  any  in  the  United  States.  The  deceased 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  pottery  manufacturers 
and  did  much  to  improve  the  conditions  of  his  work¬ 
people,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  respected.  He  was  only 
39  years  of  age. 

French  Regulations  for  Weight  Carrying. — A  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  a  provincial  paper  writes: — “The  Labour 
Minister  has  just  signed  a  decree  of  great  importance  to 
working  men,  women,  and  children  in  France.  We  are  all 
accustomed  over  here  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  to  see  women,  children,  and  weakly  men  borne  down 
under  the  heavy  weights  they  carry  or  the  heavily  laden 
barrows  and  handcarts  they  push  or  drag.  This  is  no 
longer  to  be  allowed.  Boys  under  fourteen  and  girls  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  may  not  henceforth  push  any  cart  or 
barrowq  and  over  that  age  for  this  and  every  other  kind 
of  carrying  the  weight  of  the  burden  is  to  be  limited  and 
strictly  verified.  However  humane  such  regulations  may  be 
they  are  not  at  present  very  popular.  The  persons  accus¬ 
tomed  to  carry  cry,  ‘  Let  us  do  as  we  like.’  Those  who 
employ  say  this  interference  is  intolerable.  Certain  forms 
of  carrying  and  pushing  are  prohibited  entirely  to  women 
and  boys,  and  no  wroman  will  be  allowed  to  carry  a  weight 
within  three  wreeks  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  All  this  is  very- 
novel  legislation  indeed  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.” 
Such  regulations  wrould  not  be  very  acceptable  in  our 
English  potteries,  where  so  many  boys  and  females  are 
employed. 

German  Glass  Companies. — A  company,  the  Deutsche 
Kristall-Glaswerke,  A.G.  has  been  founded  at  Worms,  with 
a  capital  of  600,000  marks,  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
crystal,  hollow^-pressed,  and  plate  glass.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Vereinigte  Ungarltindische  Glasfabriken,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1886  with  a  capital  of  2,009,241  kronen,  is  going 
into  liquidation,  the  factory  at  Salgotarjan  and  the  ware¬ 
house  in  Budapest  having  already  been  sold,  and  negotia¬ 
tions  commenced  for  the  sale  of  the  Ujantalvolgyer  works. 
The  Stralau  Glashutte  A.G.  is  proposing  to  increase  its 
capital  from  500,000  mk.  to  1,500,000  mk.  ;  and  a  similar 
increase,  from  2,000,000  mk.  to  3,000,000  mk.  has  been 
already  decided  upon  by  the  Neue  Oberlausitz  Glashutten- 
werke  Schweig  &  Co.  A.G.,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
works  of  Warmbrunn,  Quilitz  &  Co.,  Berlin,  the  enlarged 
undertaking  being  known  in  future  as  the  Vereinigte 
Lausitz  Glaswerke,  A.G.  The  Bohringer  works  (cham¬ 
pagne  bottle  makers)  at  Achern,  made  a  trading  profit  of 
809,000  mk.  (874,000  mk.  in  1907),  from  wdiich  729,000  mk. 
had  to  be  deducted  for  general  expenses,  19,942  mk.  for 
depreciation,  and  20,000  written  off  the  Patents  account, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  40,537  mk.  After  wiping  off  the 
previous  year’s  deficit  and  placing  20,000  mk.  to  reserve, 
the  balance  of  2,138  mk.  has  been  carried  forward. 
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MATT  GLAZES.* 


THE  glazes  in  question  are  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  produce  a  matt  glaze  with  a  broken  surface, 
the  glaze  to  mature  at  cone  1.  The  first 
series  of  glazes  was  based  on  the  following  raw- 
glaze,  with  alterations  as  suggested  by  Professor 


Purdy  : — 

White  lead 
Cornwall  stone  . . 

Flint . 

Whiting 

China  clay  . .  . . 

Tennessee  ball  clay  No.  3 


342 

90 

90 

45 

22* 

22* 


The  suggestions  made  by  Professor  Purdy  were  to  leave 
•out  the  flint,  decrease  lead,  and  double  the  Cornwall  stone 
and  whiting,  add  zinc,  and  substitute  part  of  the  whiting 
with  plaster  of  paris.  In  the  following  series  are  glazes 
based  upon  this  scheme  but  using  felspar  in  place  of  corn- 
wall  stone. 

SERIES  I. 


Glaze 

Number 

White 

Lead 

Feldspar 

Whiting 

Calcined 

China 

Clay 

Tenn. 
Ball  Clay 
No.  3 

Zinc 

Oxide 

Copper 

Oxide 

Red  Oxide 

of  Iron 

Plaster 
of  Paris 

Barium 

Carbonate 

Flint 

1 

250 

180 

90 

n 

22*5 

225 

16 

6 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ _ 

2 

200 

180 

90 

22-5 

225 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3 

150 

180 

90 

22-5 

225 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

4 

100 

180 

90 

225 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

5 

50 

180 

90 

22-5 

225 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

6 

250 

200 

90 

22-5 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

7 

200 

200 

90 

22-5 

225 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

8 

150 

200 

90 

22-5 

225 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

9 

100 

200 

90 

225 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

10 

50 

200 

90 

22-5 

225 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

11 

250 

180 

120. 

22-5 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

12 

200 

180 

120 

225 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

13 

150 

180 

120 

22'5 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

• — • 

— 

— 

14 

100 

180 

120 

225 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

15 

50 

180 

120 

225 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

16 

250 

180 

90 

40- 

20- 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

17 

200 

180 

90 

40- 

20- 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

18 

150 

180 

90 

40- 

20- 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

19 

100 

iso 

90 

40' 

20- 

16 

6 

1 

— 

—  ' 

— 

20 

50 

ISO 

90 

40- 

20- 

16 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

21 

250 

180 

90 

22-5 

22-5 

— 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

22 

200 

180 

90 

22-5 

225 

— 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

23 

150 

180 

90 

225 

225 

— 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

24 

100 

180 

90 

22-5 

225 

— 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

25 

50 

180 

90 

22-5 

22-5 

— 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

26 

250 

180 

90 

22-5 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

20 

— 

— 

27 

200 

180 

90 

22-5 

225 

16 

6 

1 

20 

— 

— 

28 

150 

180 

90 

22-5 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

20 

— 

— 

29 

100 

180 

90 

225 

225 

16 

6 

1 

20 

— 

— 

30 

50 

180 

90 

22-5 

225 

16 

6 

1 

20 

— 

— 

31 

250 

180 

90 

22-5 

225 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

32 

200 

180 

90 

225 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

33 

150 

180 

90 

22-5 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

34 

100 

180 

90 

225 

225 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

35 

50 

180 

90 

225 

225 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— > 

36 

250 

200 

90 

225 

225 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

37 

200 

200 

90 

22-5 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

38 

150 

200 

90 

22-5 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

39 

100 

200 

90 

22-5 

225 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

40  ^ 

50 

200 

90 

225 

225 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

41 

250 

180 

120 

22-5 

225 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

42 

200 

180 

120 

225 

225 

16 

6 

1 

• - 

25 

—  ' 

43 

150 

180 

120 

225 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

44 

100 

180 

120 

22-5 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

45 

50 

180 

120 

22-5 

22-5 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

• — 

46 

250 

180 

90 

40- 

20- 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

47 

200 

180 

90 

40- 

20- 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

48 

150 

180 

90 

40- 

20- 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

49 

100 

180 

90 

40- 

20- 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

50 

50 

180 

90 

40- 

20- 

16 

6 

1 

— 

25 

'■ — 

51 

250 

180 

90 

40- 

20- 

— 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

52 

21)0 

180 

90 

40- 

20- 

— 

6 

1 

— 

25 

■ — * 

63 

150 

180 

90 

40- 

20- 

— 

6 

1 

— 

25 

— 

54 

100 

180 

90 

40- 

20- 

— 

6 

1 

— 

25 

*  By  Mr.  F.  H.  Rhead,  of  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  Reprinted 
from  Vol.  XT.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Geramic-Society.  - 


SERIES  I. — ( continued .) 


Glaze 

Number 

White 

Lead 

Feldspar 

Whiting 

Calcined 

China 

Clay 

Tenn. 

Ball  Clay 

No.  3. 

Zinc 

Oxide 

Copper  ] 

Oxide 

Red  Oxide 

of  Iron  1 

Plaster 

of  Paris 

Barium  ' 

Carbonate 

.5 

55 

50 

180 

90 

40- 

20- 

6 

i 

25 

56 

250 

180 

90 

22-5 

225 

16 

6 

i 

10 

— 

— 

57 

200 

180 

90 

225 

225 

16 

6 

i 

10 

25 

— 

58 

150 

180 

90 

225 

225 

16 

6 

i 

10 

25 

— 

59 

100 

180 

90 

225 

225 

16 

6 

i 

10 

25 

— 

60 

50 

180 

90 

22-5 

225 

16 

6 

i 

10 

25 

— 

61 

250 

180 

90 

225 

225 

16 

6 

i 

— 

— 

40 

62 

200 

180 

90 

225 

225 

16 

6 

i 

— 

— 

40 

63 

150 

180 

90 

225 

225 

16 

6 

i 

— 

— 

40 

64 

100 

180 

90 

22  5 

22-5 

16 

6 

i 

— 

— 

40 

65 

50 

180 

90 

225 

22-5 

16 

6 

i 

— 

- 7 

40 

The  glazes  were  ground  for  five  hours  in  a  small  pan 
colour  mill.  No  gummy  medium  w-as  used  in  applying  the 
glazes  to  the  trials,  which  were  slabs  of  clay  about  1-5  in. 
square. 

Two  bodies  were  used,  an  ordinary  white  body  such  as 
is  used  for  coloured  glazes  and  a  cane  marl  body.  The 
white  body  was  fired  to  cone  1  and  the  cane  body  to 
cone  06. 

The  slabs  were  dipped  face  downward  into  the  glaze, 
the  glaze  being  of  such  a  consistency  as  to  adhere  to  the 
surface  of  the  tile,  making  a  coating  which  is  not  less  than 
a  tenth  and  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness. 

Two  trials  of  each  glaze  were  fired  in  the  kilns  at  the 
Roseville  Pottery,  one  trial  in  the  hardest  and  one  in  the 
easiest  place. 

The  samples  shown  were  selected  after  all  the  trials  had 
come  from  the  kilns.  They  are  fair  specimens  of  what  the 
majority  of  those  not  shown  were  like. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  glaze  surfaces  will  vary 
according  to  the  condition  of  manufacture,  however 
slight  the  variation  in  conditions  may  be.  Eor  instance, 
No.  33  was  found  to  be  very  regular  in  all  the  experiments 
made  by  the  writer,  but  it  became  a  perfectly  smooth  matt 
glaze  when  made  by  another  person  and  fired  in  kilns  other 
than  those  used  by  the  writer.  A  series  of  trials  based  on 
No.  3,  however,  resulted  in  glazes  bearing  the  same  mark 
ings,  wdien  the  glaze  was  not  subjected  to  too  quick 
a  fire. 

The  average  time  for  firing  for  each  kiln  in  which  these 
trials  were  burned  was  thirty-nine  and  one-half  hours. 

Series  II.  was  based  on  the  following  glaze  by  Professor 
Binns,  published  in  an  article  appearing  in  “  Keramic 
Studio  ”  : - 


White  lead 
Feldspar 

Barium  carbonate 
China  clay 
Flint 


50 

32 

12 

6 

1 


This  glaze  gave  fairly  satisfactory  results  in  our  regular 
kilns,  but  the. writer  wras  desirous  of  determining  whether  a 
change  in  some  direction  would  not  result  in  a  more  per¬ 
fect  matt  glaze.  As  no  improvement  was  obtained  the 
original  formula  was  adopted  as  a  basis  of  Series  II. 
What  I  have  designated  here  as  Series  II.,  instead  of  being 
a  study  in  change  in  composition  of  glaze,  is  one  in  colour 
effects  produced  by  under  glaze  stains.  Glazes  of  this 
Series  II.  were  made  under  the  same  conditions  and  fired  in 
the  same  kilns  as  those  for  Series  I. 

The  base  glaze  into  which  the  colouring  oxides  and  the 


Note. — Mr.  Rhead  had  several  trials  of  his  glazes  on  exhibition 
at  the  Convention.  Those  shown  called  forth  main-  very  com¬ 
plimentary  remarks. 
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under  glaze  stains  were  mixed  to  produce  the  variations 
shown  in  Series  II.  was  as  follows  : — 


White  lead  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  100 

Feldspar  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  64 

Barium  carbonate  . .  . .  . .  . .  24 

Cal.  china  clay  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  10 

Flint . 2 


SERIES  II. 


The  third  series  of  trials  is  based  on  a  glaze  selected  from 
the  trials  mentioned  in  Series  II.  The  batch  formula 
for  the  base  glaze  is  as  follows  : — 


White  lead . . 
Feldspar 

Barium  carbonate 
Cal.  china  clay 
Flint 


10  lbs. 
35  „ 
1-5  „ 
0-5m,, 
3  oz. 


f  The  variations  shown  in  Series  III.  are  only  those  in 
colours,  as  here  shown  : — 


SERIES  III. 


No. 

MnCo3 

CuO. 

Fe203 

CoO 

OFF.  5 

1‘5  oz. 

— 

— 

— 

OFF.  6 

— 

2  oz. 

0-5  oz. 

4  Gr. 

OFF.  7 

— 

3  oz. 

0  5  oz. 

4  Gr. 

OFF.  8 

— 

4  oz. 

1  oz. 

6  Gr. 

OFF.  9 

2  oz. 

— 

— 

3  Gr. 

OFF.  10 

3  oz. 

— 

— 

8  Gr. 

OFF.  11 

— 

.  —  ■ 

— 

1  oz. 

OFF.  12 

11  Gr. 

— 

- 

5  Gr. 

OFF.  13 

2  Gr. 

— 

8  Gr. 

2  Gr. 

The  fourth  series  of  trials  are  double  dips.  The  trials 
were  dipped  in  the  first  glaze  exactly  as  described  pre¬ 
viously  for  single  dip,  but  with  not  quite  so  heavy  a  glaze. 
Before  the  first  dip  v  as  quite  dry  it  was  dipped  into  the 
second  glaze.  The  top  glaze  completely  covered  the  under 
glaze  and  in  no  case  did  they  mix.  Rather  a  soft  biscuit 
was  used  so  that  the  glazes  would  dry  almost  immediately, 


allowing  only  sufficient  time  for  the  second  dip.  In  every 
case  the  lower  glaze  was  the  heaviest,  being  about  two 
thirds  of  the  total  glaze  thickness.  In  every  case  several 
trials  were  dipped  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  biscuit 
was  sufficiently  soft  and  the  glazes  as  used  were  of  thn 
right  consistency. 

While  the  least  change  in  the  method  of  double  dipping 
will  change  the  colour  effect  this  series  of  trials  was  more 
uniform  than  any  of  the  single  dip  trials  notwithstanding 
the  variation  in  firing.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a 
big  difference  in  the  double  dips  and  the  same  dip  reversed. 
This  is  to  be  seen  in  9  and  10X,  11  and  12X,  and  15  and 
16X. 

All  these  glazes  are  more  or  less  sensitive,  the  tint  vary¬ 
ing  considerably  with  change  in  condition  of  firing.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  they  are  unreliable.  It  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  that  any  glaze  can  be  instantly  adapted 
to  any  condition  of  manufacture,  especially  without  an  in¬ 
telligent  understanding  of  the  condition.  Quite  often  a 
glaze  is  altered  when  the  formula  is  not  to  blame.  The- 
under  and  over  grinding  of  the  glaze,  hard  or  soft  biscuit, 
unskilful  dipping,  methods  of  firing  and  general  factory 
methods  are  conditions  which  effect  the  glaze  materially. 

SERIES  IV. 


Number  of  Trial. 

Glazes  used. 

X 

N.M.B. 

over 

151A  • 

XX 

151A 

9  9 

N.M.B 

XXX 

121A 

99 

N.M.C. 

4X 

N.M.C. 

9  9 

121A 

5X 

N.M.B. 

9  9 

N.M.C. 

7X 

121A 

99 

151A 

8X 

151A 

121A 

9X 

B2A 

9  9 

B2B 

10X 

B2B 

B2A 

11X 

B2H 

B2G 

12X 

B2G 

99 

B-2H 

13X 

B2E 

B2G 

15X 

B2H 

B2E 

16X 

B2E 

99 

B2H 

17X 

B2D 

99 

B2E 

18X 

B2E 

9  9 

B2D 

25X 

B2C 

B2D 

27X 

B2H 

B2D 

28X 

B2D 

B2H 

29X 

B2D 

B2F 

30X 

B2H 

B2F‘ 

31X 

B21 

B2F 

32X 

B2L 

99 

B2J 

33X 

2BK 

B2L. 

34X 

B2M 

99 

B2I 

In  Series  V.  are  a  few  glazes  used  in  the  double  dips  of 
Series  IV.,  the  fomulse  of  which  I  have  not  as  yet  given. 
They  are  as  follows 

SERIES  V. 


Glaze  Number 

121 

121A 

152 

151 A 

151B 

151C 

NM 

NMB 

NMC 

Fritt  121 . 

16 

16 

420 

420 

420 

White  Lead . 

150 

150 

150 

150 

5 

5 

5 

Flint  .... 

2 

2 

Whiting  . 

30 

30 

30 

30 

5 

5 

5 

Feldspar 

57 

57 

57 

57 

Cal.  China  Clay  .... 

_ 

- . 

40 

40 

40 

40 

7 

7 

1 

Tenn.  Ball  No.  3  . .  . . 

— 

— 

25 

25 

25 

25 

■ - 

Zinc  Oxide  . 

O 

2 

16 

16 

16 

16 

5 

5 

5 

Barium  Carbonate  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- - 

5 

5 

5 

Copper  Oxide  . 

0-25 

- . 

6 

.  - 

— 

j— 

6 

6 

— 

Marching’s  Blue — 

1 

No.  156 . 

2 

'-mrii- 

**■ 

Marching’s  Crimson  . 

— 

— 

15 

— 

l||T5Pl 

2 

'5 

- - 

Marching’s  Purple .  . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

r - 

25 

Marching’s  Blue  156. 

“ 

' 

- - 

— 

— 

15 

— 

1 
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Fritt  121,  mentioned  in  the  above  series,  has  as  a  batch 


formula  the  following  : — 

Barium  Carbonate  . .  . .  . .  . .  50 

Foldspar . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  50 

Fluorspar  . .  . .  . .  . .  30 

Flint  . .  . 20 

Cal.  China  Clay . .  .  .  . .  . .  20 

Borax .  .  .  . .  . .  30 


It  is  thought  necessary  to  add  that  in  using  these  glazes 
on  pottery  shapes,  the  glaze  surface  will  vary  according 
to  the  shape  used.  The  most  marked  difference  is  in 
Series  III.  where  the  glaze,  or  broken  solid  portion  of 
the  glaze,  hangs  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  shape 
leaving  the  lower  portion  of  the  glaze  perfectly  plain. 
There  was  no  such  separation  in  any  of  the  other  glazes. 

Where  more  than  one  glaze  is  used,  interesting  effects 
have  resulted  from  spraying  the  second  glaze  over  the  first,  : 
instead  of  dipping.  Spraying  of  the  second  glaze,  or 
splashing  it,  as  is  done  with  tin  enamels  to  bead  up  coloured 
glazes.',  produces  unique  effects.  A  red  matt  over  a  lilac 
matt  is  very  interesting  when  treated  this  way.  Another 
method  is  to  dip  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  dip  the  top  of 
the  piece  in  another  glaze.  This  glaze,  at  the  top,  will  run 
down  and  spread  all  over  the  surface,  no  two  glazes  behaving 
alike.  For  instance  a  red  glaze  for  the  body  with  a  green 
top  and  the  same  green  for  body  and  the  same  red  for  top 
will  behave  in  a  totally  different  manner.  The  variation 
and  behaviour  of  these  two  glazes  under  these  conditions 
were  constant  in  character  on  repeated  trials. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  DECORA¬ 
TION  OF  VENETIAN  BEADS. 


(specially  translated.) 

THE  Venetian  bead  industry  dates  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  the  product  was  of  a  very 
crude  character,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
thick  glass  tubing  used,  which  gave  cylindrical 
or  spindle-shaped  beads.  It  was  not  until  the 
sixteenth  century  that  spherical  beads  were  produced  (by 
Andre  Viadora)  by  blowing  air  into  small  tubes,  closed  at 
the  one  end.  The  Murano  manufacturers  introduced 
cutting  machines  operated  by  hand,  which  greatly  increased 

the  output  ;  and  these 
in  turn  were  displaced, 
in  the  last  century,  by 
power  machines.  A 
machine  of  this  kind 
is  illustrated  in  the 
drawing,  and  operates 
in  the  following 
manner :  The  gaps  A 
having  been  filled  with 
thin  glass  rods  by  hand, 
the  machine  is  set  in 
motion  from  the  driving 
pulley,  a,  b,  and  the 
eccentric  arm  E  trans¬ 
mits  a  reciprocating 
vertical  movement  to 
the  lever  H,  the  under 
side  of  which  carries 
a  steel  cutter,  c  d,  which 
cuts  off  the  glass  rods, 
the  latter  being  moved 
forward,  after  each 
stroke  of  the  cutter, 
by  a  feed  device  in  the  rear  of  the  machine.  The 
cut-off  lengths  are  either  polished  to  a  spherical  form  in 
drums,  or  else  strung  on  fine  wires  and  ground  at  the  corners, 
«o  as  to  produce  2,  3,  or  5  facets.  The  decoration 
applied  varies  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  fashion, 


black  beads  being  largely  used,  in  the  small  sizes,  for  trim¬ 
ming  dresses  and  mantles,  whilst  passementerie  and  lamp¬ 
shade  beads  are  generally  provided  with  a  metallic  coating. 
Silvering  and  gilding  are  two  very  important  operations. 
For  the  former,  four  solutions  are  prepared,  (1)  containing 
40  parts  of  pure  silver  nitrate  in  1,000  parts  of  distilled 
water,  (2)  70  to  78  parts  of  ammonia  in  1,000  parts  of 
water,  (3)  40  parts  of  caustic  potash,  also  in  1,000  parts  of 
water,  and  (4)  100  parts  of  pure,  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and 
35  parts  of  grape  sugar  in  1,000  parts  of  water.  This  last 
solution  is  boiled  for  10  minutes,  and  when  recooled  is  acidi¬ 
fied  with  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid,  so  that  it  has  a 
faintly  acid  taste.  All  these  solutions  may  be  kept  in 
■well-stoppered  glass  bottles,  blue  glass  being  necessary  for 
the  silver  nitrate  solution.  The  beads  are  immersed  in  a 
mixture  of  solutions,  1,  2,  and  3,  solution  No.  4  being  then 
added  as  a  reducer,  whereupon  the  beads  will  become 
coated  with  silver  in  a  few  minutes.  Gilding  is  performed 
in  a  similar  manner,  but,  as  gilding  on-  the  inner  surface 
of  the  beads  is  a  process  requiring  special  attention,  fuller 
particulars  may  now  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  the 
beads  are  shaken  up,  in  thick  glass  bottles  from  which  air 
is  excluded,  with  a  solution  of  gold  chloride  (see  below). 
Usually  several  of  these  bottles  are  clamped  round 
a  wooden  shaft,  which  is  set  in  rotary  motion  by  a 
crank  or  driving  pulley.  The  gilded  beads  are  thereafter 
transfererd  to  another  set  of  rotating  bottles,  in  which 
the  friction  set  up  beteween  the  beads  removes  the  gold 
deposited  on  their  outer  surface,  leaving  intact  that  on  the 
inside.  The  gilding  solution  is  prepared  from  0V89  part  of 
gold  chloride  and  0-205  part  of  caustic  soda,  and  to  1,000 
parts  of  the  mixture  are  added  3  parts  of  chemically 
pure  glycerine.  This  latter  may  be  replaced  by  glucose 
and  pure  alcohol.  The  coated  beads  in  many  cases — 
especially  after  silvering — are  coloured  by  means  of  aniline 
dyes,  a  variety  of  shades  being  obtainable  in  this  way,  and 
a  very  popular  article  is  obtained  by  making  the  beads 
iridescent  through  the  action  of  tin  chloride  vapour,  the 
colour  ranging  from  green  to  red,  blue  or  brown,  according 
to  the  degree  of  heat  applied  during  the  treatment. 


EMPIRE  NOTES. 

Pottery  Wanted  in  New  Zealand. — A  firm  at  Wellington 
desire  to  get  into  communication  with  British  manufac¬ 
turers  of  art  pottery,  such  as  is  made  in  the  neighbourhhood 
of  Barnstaple.  Communications  referring  to  the  above 
should  be  addressed  to  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  9,  Grey- 
st.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  mentioning  The  Pottery 
Gazette. 

Canadian  Imports  of  earthen,  china,  and  granite  ware 
during  the  six  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1909  were  valued 
as  follows  : — From  United  Kingdom,  $597,951  ;  United 
States,  $140,651  ;  Germany,  $101,020  ;  Japan,  $42,073  ; 
other  countries,  $102,332  ;  total,  $984,027.  The  imports 
from  the  U.S.A.  and  Japan  show  an  increase,  but  this  is 
more  than  balanced  by  the  falling  off  in  the  supplies  from 
other  sources. 

S.  Australian  China  Clay. — With  respect  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  china  and  other  clay  deposits  on  Kangaroo 
Island,  the  Secretary  of  Mines  writes  : — ‘  ‘  The  Kangaroo 
China,  Stone,  and  Clay  Company  has  continued  energetic 
operations,  both  at  their  works  at  Hog  Bay  and  at  the 
mine  at  Chinatown.  The  staff  has  been  well  occupied 
manufacturing  fire-resisting  material  for  orders  received, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  have  carried  on  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  object  of  still  further  improving  their 
manufactures.  Some  high-class  roofing  tiles  have  been 
made  from  various  mixtures  of  the  valuable  clay  deposits, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  building  bricks  have  been  made  to 
supply  the  local  demand.” 
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Trade  Reports. 

The  Proprietors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  POTTERIES. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

HE  General  Election  monopolises  attention  here  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else.  Every  hoarding  flaunts  its 
election  “literature”  in  your  face;  every  second 
person  you  meet  disports  a  great  rosette  of  red  or 
blue ;  in  tramcar  or  train  you  cannot  escape  the 
election  fever  and,  as  for  trade  topics,  they  have 
quite  taken  a  back  seat.  I  encountered  one  of  our  manufacturers 
in  the  street  the  other  day  outside  one  of  the  political  clubs.  After 
we  had  exchanged  greetings,  I  inquired  as  to  the  state  of  trade. 
“Trade,”  he  ejaculated,  “I’m  sure  I  can’t  tell  you  anything 
about  it ;  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  haven’t  been  near  my  business 
for  a  fortnight  !  ’  ’  And  when  I  reflected  upon  the  number  of 
political  meetings  this  gentleman  had  been  addressing  in  no  fewer 
than  six  local  constituencies  during  the  past  month,  I  could  well 
believe  his  statement.  Moreover,  ho  is  not  alone  in  this  respect. 
Quite  a  number  of  leading  manufacturers  have  been  sacrificing 
much  valuable  time  to  political  work  since  the  contest  began, 
and  the  electors  ought  to  feel  grateful  that  so  much  effort  has 
been  expended  in  the  enlightenment  of  voters,  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  remote  country  districts,  on  the  questions  of  the  day. 
The  elections  have  undoubtedly  upset  business  in  the  home  market 
for  the  time  being,  but,  so  far  as  the  potting  trade  is  concerned, 
the  year  has  opened  under  much  more  favourable  auspices  than 
was  the  case  last  year.  The  American  market  has  fallen  slack 
again  for  the  moment.  The  buoyancy  of  a  month  ago  has  not 
been  sustained.  But  nobody  believes  that  the  lull  is  more  than 
temporary,  and  another  spurt  is  expected  immediately.  The 
Canadian  trade,  however,  is  failing  to  realise  expectations  and  can 
only  be  described  as  unsatisfactory.  Speaking  of  the  other  oversea 
markets  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  them  all  that  orders  are 
coming  in  somewhat  more  freely,  and  that  the  outlook  is  encourag¬ 
ing. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  completed  year  1909  are 
now  available,  and  no  doubt  will  be  examined  with  interest  in  trade 
circles.  Thanks  to  a  splendid  export  trade  in  December  the  year 
did  not  finish  up  so  badly  for  the  potting  trade  after  all.  The 
total  exports  of  ware  for  the  year  were  £2,316,222,  as  compared 
with  £2,344,118  and  £2,648,811  in  the  two  preceding  years  respec¬ 
tively,  and,  in  comparing  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  1907  the  exports  of  pottery  reached  highwater  mark.  On 
the  year  our  exports  of  china  and  earthenware  to  Germany,  France, 
Brazil,  the  East  Indies,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  showed  declines, 
ranging  from  £26,000  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  to  a  small  decline  of 
some  £2,500  in  the  case  of  France.  Against  these  have  to  be  set 
increases  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  South  Africa, 
and  the  Argentine,  the  gains  in  these  markets  almost  counter¬ 
balancing  the  losses  in  the  other  countries  enumerated.  The 
expansion  in  the  trade  with  South  Africa  is  especially  gratifying, 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
a  further  improvement  in  that  market  during  the  present  year. 
The  imports  of  foreign  ware  for  the  year  amounted  to  some  £977,1 86, 
and,  deducting  the  re-exports,  the  value  of  the  foreign  ware  placed 
on  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  was  £879,712. 
The  imports  for  the  full  year  were  rather  larger  than  in  1908,  but 
considerably  less  than  in  1907.  The  imports  included  china, 
Parian  and  porcelain  to  the  value  of  £364,631,  and  general  earthen¬ 
ware  to  the  value  of  £524,203. 


As  already  mentioned,  many  prominent  pottery  manufacturers 
have  been  busily  engaged  in  political  work  since  the  General 
Election  began,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  the  potting  trade  has 
received  a  fair  share  of  attention  during  the  campaign,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  its  possible  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  upon  the  industry.  Apart  from  this,  the  discussions 
have  brought  to  light  many  interesting  points,  some  of  which  may 
be  briefly  referred  to.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Cecil  Wedgwood,  D.S.O., 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Etruria  firm,  presided  at  one  of  the  principal 
meetings  held  in  support  of  the  Unionist  candidate,  did  not  prevent 
the  return  of  his  opponent,  Mr.  .Tosiah  Wedgwood,  at  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  by  a  substantial  majority.  Mr.  Wedgwood,  though 
not  actually  a  director  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  is  finan¬ 
cially  interested  to  a  large  extent  in  the  business,  and  is  a  trustee 
for  the  debenture  holders.  His  knowledge  of  the  trade  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  somebody  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  can  speak  with  something  more  than  outside  information 
concerning  an  industry  which  has  been,  and  no  doubt  will  continue 
to  be,  the  subject  of  many  attacks  from  various  quarters.  Mr. 


Wedgwood’s  innumerable  friends  are  glad  to  see  him  back  fat 
Westminster,  since  it  is  generally  recognised  that  he  is  an  excellent 
local  Member  who  is  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  views  of  his  con¬ 
stituents,  and  has  done  his  share,  whenever  necessary,  to  safeguard, 
the  interests  of  the  district  and  its  staple  trade. - Another  in¬ 

cident  of  the  elections  locally  was  the  platform  duel  between  Mr.. 
C.  H.  Bowers  and  Mr.  Edmund  Leigh.  Mr.  Bowels,  at  a  Tariff 
Reform  meeting,  produced  a  match  stand  and  ash  tray  of  German 
pottery  which,  it  was  stated,  was  being  sold  by  a  London  news¬ 
paper  in  furtherance  of  the  Liberal  campaign.  The  article  was 
fashioned  to  represent  a  Duke  crying  “  What  !  Tax  my  Land  !  ” 
and,  although  made  in  Thuringia,  it  was  not  stamped  with  any 
mark  to  indicate  that  it  was  of  foreign  origin.  Mr.  Bowers  made 
much  capital  out  of  this  exhibit,  and  used  it  to  illustrate  his  point 
that  slowly  and  surely  the  home  manufacturer  is  having  his  home 
market,  as  well  as  his  foreign  markets,  filched  from  him  by  his 
competitors  overseas.  Mr.  Leigh,  in  turn,  referred  to  the  Thur- 
ingian  exhibit  at  several  of  his  meetings,  ridiculing  the  idea  that 
the  match  stand  represented  any  serious  competition  with  the 
home  manufacturer.  Replying  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Bowers, 
he  declared  that  the  imports  of  foreign  pottery  into  this  country 
represented  largely  goods  not  made  here  at  all  He  declared  that, 
so  far  as  Hanley,  Burslem,  Tunstall,  and  most  of  the  manufactories 
in  Stoke  are  concerned,  there  is  no  outside  competition  whatever 
with  the  iwoducts  of  the  district,  and  if  the  working  conditions  in 
the  trade  are  not  all  that  might  be  desired,  and  if,  from  the  profit¬ 
making  point  of  view,  trade  is  unsatisfactory,  Mr.  Leigh  declares 
that  this  is  due,  not  to  foreign  competition,  but  is  entirely  attribut¬ 
able  to  “  the  reckless,  wicked,  and  needless  competition  between 
the  manufacturers  themselves.  ” 


4t  one  of  the  meetings,  a  point  arose  concerning  the  alleged 
employment  by  Mr.  Percy  Shelley,  of  Wileman  &  Co.,  of  a  woman 
dipper,  who  was  said  to  have  been  paid  12s.  6d.  per  week,  and  to 
have  displaced  a  man  earning  two  guineas  per  week.  Since  this 
story  obtained  much  currency  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Shelley  that  the 
true  facts  of  the  case  should  be  made  known.  The  Mayor  of  Burslem 
(Alderman  Thos.  Edwards),  who  is  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Ovenmen’s  Union,  made  a  full  statement  on  the  subject,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Longton  Town  Hall  on  Friday,  Jan.  7.  He  said  that,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  alleged  employment  by  Mr.  Shelley  of  a 
woman  dipper,  he  went  to  the  works  to  make  inquiries,  and  found 
that  no  woman  dipper  was  employed  on  the  place,  neither  had  one 
been  employed  for  the  last  2\  years.  When  a  woman  was  em¬ 
ployed  there  it  was  only  for  about  an  hour  for  two  days  a  week, 
and  she  was  engaged  in  dipping  small  pieces  of  coat-of-arms  ware. 
He  also  found  that,  instead  of  the  woman  displacing  a  man  earning 
£2  2s.  per  week,  the  man  actually  got  £3  per  week,  and  was  not 
displaced.- — - — Mr.  John  Ridgway,  as  usual,  proved  one  of  the- 
ablest  exponents  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  his  services  were  in  great 
demand.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Ridgway  did  not  always  receive  that 
fair  play  which  one  is  accustomed  to  from  Potteries’  audiences. 
His  speeches  were  constantly  interrupted,  and  at  one  meeting  in 
Hanley  he  was  shouted  down  altogether.  Mr.  Ridgway’s  career 
as  a  public  man  in  the  Potteries,  and  as  the  head  of  one  of  the- 
largest  firms  in  the  trade,  entitles  him  to  a  respectful  hearing,  apart 
from  which,  his  speeches  are  always  well  worth  attention,  because 
he  speaks  with  exceptional  knowledge  of  some  of  our  most  important 
markets,  and  of  the  practical  operation  of  tariffs.  Mr.  Ridgw^ay’s 
arguments  are,  of  course,  strongly  contested  by  the  Free  Trade 
manufacturers.  The  result  of  the  elections  in  North  Staffordshire 
is  that  four  out  of  the  five  seats  have  been  held  by  the  Liberals  %. 
the  fifth,  the  Leek  division,  was  won  by  the  Unionists  by  the  narrow- 
majority  of  10  votes.  Now  that  the  fight  is  all  over,  we  trust  that 
the  protagonists  will  be  able  to  settle  down  together  on  terms  of 
friendship  again. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Heath,  of  Wildblood,  Heath  &  Co.,  cf  Longton,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  English  China  Manufacturers’  Association, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  S.  L.  Plant.  Mr.  Heath  is  very  popular  all 
o-\  er  the  district,  and  more  especially  at  the  Longton  end.  He  is- 
an  excellent  man  of  business  and,  under  his  guidance,  the  affairs  of 
the  Association  will,  no  doubt,  be  well  looked  after.  The  ex-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Flant,  has  just  suffered  a  heavy  bereave¬ 
ment  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  many  expressions  of  sympathy 

have  been  offered  him  in  his  loss. - It  is  also  with  the  deepest  regret 

that  we  have  to  chronicle  the  death,  which  occurred  on  Jan.  27, 
at  his  residence,  Hartshill,  Htoke,  of  Mr.  Harry  B.  Shirley,  one  of  the- 
members  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  H.  B.  Shirley,  of  Etruria,  potters’ 
millers,  and  Cornish  clay  merchants.  Mr.  Shirley  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  for  some  weeks,  but  it  had  been  understood  that  ho 
was  getting  better,  and  the  news  of  his  death  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  his  innumerable  friends.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  the  district  was  better  known  than  Mr.  Shirley,  and 
certainly  nobody  was  more  universally  esteemed.  He  was  a 
magistrate  for  Hanley,  and  for  many  years  had  been  a  leading 
member  of  the  Town  Council.  His  two  years’  occupancy  of  the- 
Mayoralty  will  be  remembered  as  among  the  most  brilliant,  from  a 
social  point  of  view,  ever  known  in  the  town,  and  the  splendid  present 
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made  to  him  and  to  his  wife  at  the  end  of  their  tenure  of  office  was 
but  the  outward  and  visible  demonstration  of  a  very  real  inward 
esteem.  Mr.  Shirley  did  a  noble  work  for  the  cause  of  charity, 
whilst  he  was  mayor,  and  many  causes  will  have  reason  to  mourn  his 

untimely  death. - Hanley  has  also  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the 

death  of  Councillor  W.  H.  Jackson,  formerly  secretary  of  the  North 
Staffordshire  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  and  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  Labour  leaders  in  the  district.  Mr.  Jackson  did  in¬ 
valuable  work  as  a  member  of  the  Hanley  Education  Authority, 
and  of  the  Town  Council.  For  some  years  he  had  suffered  from  a 
distressing  complaint,  which  caused  much  pain  and  suffering,  borne 
with  exemplary  fortitude  and  courage.  Under  more  favourable 
conditions,  Mr.  Jackson  would  have  made  for  himself  much  more 
than  a  local  reputation  ;  he  was  a  fine  type  of  a  man  who  rose  un¬ 
aided  from  the  ranks,  and  devoted  the  whole  of  his  leisure  un¬ 
grudgingly  to  the  work  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  His  death,  at  the  early  age  of  44  is  a  decided  loss  to  the 

district,  and  to  the  causo  of  labour,  generally. - We  regret  to 

record  also  the  death  on  Jan.  25  of  Miss  Amy  Wedgwood,  sister  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  Wedgw  ood. 

The  sixth  annual  staff  dinner  of  Booths,  Ltd.,  Tunstall,  took 
place  at  the  Sneyd  Arms  Hotel t  Tunstall,  last  month.  A  company 
of  between  50  and  60  persons  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Bowers,  managing  director.  Mr.  C.  Wilks  proposed  the  toast  of 
“  The  Firm,”  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Green  responded.  The  loyal  and  other 
toasts  were  also  honoured,  and  an  excellent  musical  programme  was 

much  enjoyed. - On  Jan.  7  an  outbreak  of  fire  occurred  at  the 

Hanley  Pottery,  occupied  by  Johnson  Bros.,  Ltd.  The  engravers’ 
shop  and  tools  suffered  some  damage.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  not 
known. 


THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 


poor  year.  Actual  losses  are  not  confessed  in  any  known 
case,  which  is  so  far  of  some  little  comfort.  Very  few  of  the 
travellers  have  gone  afield  over  the  country  during  January, 
but  orders  have  been  exceedingly  scanty,  barely  paying 
expenses,  and  the  complaint  has  been  very  common  on  the 
part  of  the  retailers  called  upon,  that  too  much  of  stock 
j  bought  some  time  ago  still  hangs  on  their  hands. 
During  February  the  travellers  will  be  on  the  roads  in 
some  numbers,  with  better  hopes  of  encouragement  in 
the  way  of  orders  for  the  spring  trade. 

Although  the  state  of  things  existing  at  present  in  the 
pottery  and  glass  trades  is  so  indifferent  as  to  compel  a 
report  of  the  character  of  the  foregoing,  there  is  a  fair 
measure  of  hopefulness  in  the  minds  of  traders,  wholesale 
and  retail  alike,  when  forecasting  the  future  of  the  industry. 
So  far  as  the  general  big  industries  (excluding  pottery  and 
glass)  of  the  country  are  concerned,  the  outlook  is  en¬ 
couraging  rather  than  otherwise,  for  recovery  in  most  of 
them  is  still  in  evidence,  though  there  is  nothing  of  ‘  ‘  boom¬ 
ing,”  or  anything  approaching  it,  as  yet.  Shipbuilding 
has  a  fair  amount  of  work  before  it  so  far  as  the  Clyde 
and  its  district  are  concerned,  although  the  Scottish  East 
Coast  shipbuilding  yards  are  certainly  badly  off  for  orders. 
At  present  there  is  no  case  of  wages  dispute  of  any  magni¬ 
tude  to  speak  of,  and  that  is  a  great  matter,  especially  as 
affecting  the  outlook  of  our  own  special  industry. 


THE  POTTERY  TRADE  IN  CANADA. 


(BY  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

■  |  T  the  time  of  writing  the  last  report,  the 
ill  retailers  of  these  industries  in  Scotland  had 
fY  experienced  some  of  the  usual  end-of-the-year 
f  ©  \  extra  trade,  but  part  of  it  was  still  to  be 
JL  JL  proved,  although  expectations  as  regarding 
that  were  far  from  being  rosy.  The  earlier  trade  (as 
noted  in  the  January  report)  was  very  indifferent,  and 
before  the  first  week  of  the  new  year  was  half  over  the 
retailers  became  aware  that  the  whole  period  was  to  rank  as 
a  very  poor  one.  On  a  review  of  the  extra  business  done 
it  Avas  found  to  fall  far  short  of  the  average,  and  even  appre¬ 
ciably  short  of  the  rather  poor  show  made  at  the  close  of 
1908  and  the  beginning  of  1909.  Both  in  bulk  and  in 
value  the  shortage  was  clearly  of  a  very  marked  kind. 
The  articles  selected  for  present  making  reached  a  very 
indifferent  total  even  in  the  matter  of  bulk,  and  the  gross 
value  dealt  with  halted  at  quite  moderate  figures.  Very 
little  indeed  was  done  in  the  higher  grades. 

During  January,  up  to  the  present  date  of  writing,  the 
current  of  ordinary  retail  business  has  been  very  slow, 
as  had  been  expected ;  but  there  has  been  activity  of  a 
sort.  This  has  consisted  in  a  very  general  stock-taking, 
with  balancing  of  books  as  the  sequence.  Some  of  the 
houses  have  not  even  now  got  fully  through  with  this, 
but  most  of  them  have,  and  the  common  report  is  that 
the  year  has  turned  out  quite  a  poor  one,  although  we 
would  hope  that  instances  of  positive  deficit  are  not  in 
evidence,  at  least  in  any  but  very  exceptional  cases.  The 
distractions  due  to  the  General  Election  have,  of  course, 
hurt  business  in  our  trades  as  in  most  others,  and  this 
very  acutely  during  the  run  of  the  second  half  of  the 
month,  although  even  during  the  first  half,  the  shadow  of 
the  approaching  contest  was  quite  perceptible,  and  appre¬ 
ciably  injurious  to  counter  business. 

The  wholesale  houses  cf  our  trades  have  also  during 
January  been  largely  occupied  with  the  annual  stock-taking 
and  balancing.  As  regards  merchants  w  ho  have  finished 
these  crucial  operations,  a  good  many  are  quite  frank  in 
giving  hints  as  to  the  financial  results  of  the  year’s  trading 
thus  arrived  at,  and  these  are  unanimous  in  reporting  a 


(FROM  OUR  TORONTO  CORRESPONDENT.) 

The  manager  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
Dr.  J.  O.  Orr,  who  has  been  in  Great  Britain  searching 
for  features  for  the  Exposition  of  1910,  returned 
home  recently,  and  brought  writh  him  the  interesting 
information  that  the  Staffordshire  potters  will  be 
extensive  exhibitors  this  year.  He  makes  the  still  more 
important  announcement  that  several  prominent  British 
manufacturers  in  various  branches  of  industry  have 
decided  to  build  branch  factories  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Orr  saw  many  leading  manufacturers,  and 
all  professed  the  keenest  interest  in  Canada.  He 
states  that  “  they  have  come  to  realise  that  they  must 
follow  the  example  of  the  United  States  manufacturers 
and  establish  factories  in  Canada.”  Howrever,  none 
of  the  United  States  potteries  have,  so  far  as  wre  can 
learn,  contemplated  the  erection  of  branch  factories 
in  this  country,  although  there  are  168  United  States 
companies  doing  business  here  with  an  average  capital 
of  $600,000.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  Dr.  Orr’s  asser¬ 
tion,  for  he  is  not  given  to  fabrication  ;  but  if  the  newrs 
he  conveys  comes  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  there 
will  be  a  general  satisfaction  in  the  pottery  trade  here, 
which  now  Das  to  pay  toll  on  Douiton  ware  to  a  New 
York  importer,  who  controls  the  sales  from  this  pottery  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  manufacture  of 
fine  earthenware  is  one  of  the  industries  lacking  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Dominion,  and  the 
establishment  of  such  factories  here  would  provide  a 
new  source  of  employment  for  some  of  those  who  are 
earning  small  wages  and  would  like  to  emigrate  to 
Canada.  Mr.  H.  Bedlington,  one  of  the  oldest  crockery 
travellers  in  Canada,  severed  his  connection  with  his 
firm  on  Jan.  1,  to  go  into  business  for  himself  as  a 
manufacturers’  agent,  representing  Staffordshire  fact¬ 
ories,  and  probably  a  French  line. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Toy , to  whom  I  referred  as  being  in  Canada  on  a 
special  trip  to  introduce  the  w^ares  of  S.  Hancock  &  Sons 
and  Lancaster  '&  Sons,  w^as  extremely  pleased  w*ith  his 
reception  au  the  hands  of  the  larger  buyers  in  the  cities 
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of  Ontario.  But  he  fell  foul  of  the  over-officious  immi¬ 
gration  officials  at  Winnipeg.  There  is  an  arrangement 
in  existence  between  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
Governments  by  which  the  immigration  officers  at  border 
cities  are  permitted  to  catechise  passengers  and  decide 
upon  the  question  of  their  right  to  enter  the  country 
represented  by  these  respective  officials  before  taking 
the  train  from  the  last  city  nearest  the  border.  United 
States  immigration  officers  at  Winnipeg  have  been 
stopping  persons  in  the  most  offensive  manner.  Those 
who  have  had  an  undoubted  right  to  pass  over  the  border 
line  into  Minnesota  have  been  turned  back  for  further 
examination,  and  put  to  no  end  of  trouble  and  expense. 
Mr.  Toy  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  United  States 
officials,  and  although  he  showed  them  credentials 
which  would  have  passed  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  carried  with  him  money  to  the  extent  of  $1,000, 
together  with  several  trunks  of  valuable  samples,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  without 
further  examination.  This  is  all  for  fear  an  “unde¬ 
sirable”  emigrant  should  creep  into  the  great  republic. 
It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Toy’s  case  w  as  of  such  an  aggravated 
character  that  the  facts  have  been  laid  before  the 
British  Ambassador,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Home 
Office. 

There  has  been  a  striking  increase  noticeable  in  the 
quality  and  variety  of  the  pottery  displayed  in  the 
larger  stores  for  Christmas  gift  purposes  during  this 
season.  There  is  a  most  satisfactory  predominance  of 
the  wares  manufactured  in  British  potteries,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  desire  of  the 
Canadian  buyers  to  stock  Empire-made  goods  as  well  as 
the  popular  demand  for  British  pottery,  which,  undeni¬ 
ably7’,  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  with  the  cultivation 
of  Canadian  taste  in  this  direction.  It  is  very  plainly 
to  be  seen  that  the  Canadian  people  prefer  the  English 
wares,  and  this  preference  must  inevitably  increase  with 
the  wonderful  expansion  and  development  of  the  Greater 
Canada.  Once  firmly  rooted,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
European  makers  to  hold  or  obtain  a  foothold  in 
Canada  for  their  higher  priced  earthenware.  We  are 
not  so  sure  about  the  cheaper  Austrian  and  German 
pottery,  but  we  will  not  worry  about  that  end  of  the 
business  if  we  can  hold  the  lion’s  share  of  the  trade 
in  the  better -class  pottery.  One  large  wholesale  house 
in  Toronto  who  added  pottery  and  glassware  to  its  other 
branches  a  year  ago,  is  said  to  be  considering  its  abandon¬ 
ment.  We  are  not  able  to  verify  the  rumour,  as  members 
of  the  firm  declare  they  have  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

The  British  &  Continental  Agencies,  a  Toronto  crockery 
house  of  which  William  A.  Hart,  jun.,  was  proprietor, 
has  been  added  to  the  combination  controlled  by  Mr. 
William  Prentice.  This  gives  the  latter  control  of  A.  T. 
Wylie  &  Co.,  and  John  L.  Cassidy  &  Co.,  Montreal ; 
Gowans,  Kent  &  Co.,  the  McMahon-Broadfield  Co.,  and 
British  &  Continental  Agencies,  Toronto  ;  Gowans,  Kent, 
Ltd.,  and  practically  A.  E.  Boyd  &  Co.,  Winnipeg.  Mr. 
Hart  is  retiring  from  business,  and  A.  E.  Boyd  has  accepted 
a  position  as  traveller  with  the  combination  at  one  of  the 
largest  salaries  ever  paid  to  a  Canadian  crockery  traveller. 

- The  Crockery  Board  of  Trade  of  Canada  will  hold  its 

second  annual  meeting  on  the  last  Monday  in  January. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  Toronto. - A  significant  sign 

of  the  times  is  the  activity  of  some  of  the  larger  potters  of 
Staffordshire  in  their  search  for  Canadian  agents.  There  is 
an  increasing  feeling  among  those  who  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  here  that  they  have  not  been  getting  the  returns 
they  are  entitled  to  expect,  and  there  are  likely  to  be  many 
changes  in  the  near  future.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
the  lines  of  some  of  the  big  factories  are  not  pushed  as 
vigorously  and  persistently  as  they  should — that  they  are 


sampled  along  with  German,  Austrian,  and  German  cheap 
lines,  and  that  they  suffer  thereby.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  the  English  manufacturers  will  suffer  as  long 
as  they  permit  the  New  York  and  Canadian  importers  to 
make  their  goods  play  second  fiddle  to  the  European 
products.  The  fact  that  a  special  representative  of  an 
English  pottery  can  come  into  this  country  for  a  month 
or  two  and  do  business  over  the  heads  of  the  agents  for 
other  factories  to  an  extent  that  encourages  an  annual 
visit  should  have  some  influence  in  persuading  others  that 
the  Canadian  field  is  not  being  properly  exploited. 


AUSTRALIA. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

Melbourne,  Dec.  22. 

UST  when  we  were  assured  of  bountiful  harvests 
and  a  record  trading  season  the  present  un¬ 
fortunate  coal-mining  strike  happened,  and 
business  practically  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  paralysed. 
Masters  and  men  are  equally  determined,  and  at  time  of 
writing  settlement  seems  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever  it  was. 
Among  the  many  industries  which  have  been  forced  to 
close  down  altogether  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  coal, 
the  brickworks  and  potteries  stand  out  by  far  the  worst. 
Not  only  are  the  men  actually  engaged  in  the  making  of 
bricks  and  pottery  thrown  out  of  work,  but  engine  drivers, 
carters,  and  others  associated  with  the  works  are  also 
rendered  idle,  and  it  is  estimated  that  well  over  1,000  men 
are  out  of  employment  in  this  industry  alone  as  a  direct 
result  of  this  deplorable  strike.  The  misfortune  is  the  more 
pronounced  as  large  volumes  of  orders  are  awaiting  com¬ 
pletion,  principally  earthenware  pipes  for  sewerage  work, 
and  the  potters’  bright  prospects  of  a  busy  Christmas 
season  and  well-earned  holidays  are  now  rendered  naught. 

A  German  firm  has  again  secured  a  large  contract  for 
insulators  for  the  Federal  Postal  Department.  This 
manufacturer,  who  tendered  through  a  local  firm,  is  to 
supply  634,000  porcelain  insulators  for  telephones  and 
telegraphs  in  the  various  Australian  states,  the  price 
being  £5,300.  The  only  British  tender  quoted  £9,510, 
so  that  the  departmental  preferential  allowance  of  10  per 
cent,  to  British  firms  was  quite  insufficient  to  retain  the 
work  in  British  hands,  which  our  authorities  are  always 
particularly  anxious  to  do,  providing  all  else  is  equal. 

Fully  three  hundred  members  of  the  Brick,  Tile,  and 
Pottery  Employees’  Union  attended  a  specially  convened 
meeting  held  at  the  Trades  Hall,  Melbourne,  last  week  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability  of  calling  the 
members  of  the  Wages  Board  together.  It  was  resolved 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  in  that  direction  with  the 
object  of  having  the  whole  schedule  of  wages  in  this  industry 
revised. 

Following  upon  the  reports  in  my  last  letter  relative  to 
discoveries  of  valuable  deposits  of  kaolin  and  other  clays 
in  Victoria,  conies  an  expert’s  report  on  the  same  subject. 
After  likening  this  state  and  its  natural  resources  to  ancient 
Greece,  he  emphasises  the  similarity  by  asserting  that 
Victoria  abounds  in  rich  deposits  of  the  finest  kaolin  or 
porcelain  clay,  and  says  that  “  it  is  a  fact  of  considerable 
importance  that  from  time  immemorial,  w'herever  this 
material  has  been  found  in  any  quantities  in  other  countries, 
it  has  been  followed  by  the  estabiishment  of  valuable 
ceramic  industries,  which  have  invariably  reached  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  and  have  added  largely  to  the  national 
wealth.”  The  report  quotes  China  and  Japan  as  cases  in 
point,  and,  in  more  modern  times,  France,  Saxony,  England, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  most  notably,  of  course,  Greece. 
“  To  this  branch  of  industry,”  says  this  interesting  report, 
‘ 4  Athens  wras  indebted  in  no  small  degree  for  her  opulence 
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and  for  the  great  maritime  trade  which  enabled  her  to 
obtain  a  supremacy  on  the  sea  such  as  Great  Britain 
enjoys  at  the  present  day.  Her  fictile  wares  were  in  demand 
in  all  parts  of  the  then  known  world,  and  a  choice  collection 
of  articles  of  porcelain  was  valued  as  highly  in  those  days 
as  a  gallery  of  pictures  by  eminent  artists  is  in  our  own. 
Beautiful  examples  of  form  and  decoration  were  awrarded 
as  prizes  in  the  Pan-Athenic  games,  others  were  specially 
prepared  as  wedding  presents,  while  others,  again,  were 
deposited  in  the  tombs  of  the  departed.”  The  expert 
urges  that  with  the  deposits  which  exist  in  the  state  of 
\  ictoria,  and  with  such  illustrious  examples  before  them 
our  authorities  should  aspire  to  give  ceramics  a  foremost 
place  among  our  industries,  to  teach  the  students  in  our 
technical  schools  and  colleges  how  to  model  such  articles, 
and  to  obtain  from  Europe  highly -qualified  masters  of 
the  art  of  design,  so  that  in  structure  and  decoration  wre 
might  endeavour  to  place  our  local  productions  of  this 
kind  on  a  level  with  the  best  specimens  procurable  from 
the  old  world.  He  further  urges  that  wrhat  should  recom¬ 
mend  this  branch  of  industry  to  especial  favour  in  a  com¬ 
munity  like  this  is,  that  its  products  are  the  results  of 
human  handiwork  exclusively,  that  in  every  country  in 
which  it  is  pursued  with  the  greatest  success,  and  where 
the  highest  prices  are  readily  obtainable  for  articles  which 
combine  the  best  workmanship  with  the  most  artistic 
finish,  just  as  in  potteries  of  the  least  pretension  the 
worker  does  all.  The  raAV  material  is  ‘  ‘  mere  dirt,  ’  ’ 
although  dirt  which  possesses  many  valuable  qualities. 
What  it  becomes,  says  the  report,  depends  upon  the  man 
who  designs,  the  potter  who  moulds,  the  artist  or  artificer 
who  decorates,  and  the  kiln  man  wrho  burns  it.  ‘  ‘  All 
these  may  be  said  to  have  united  in  creating  wealth  out  of 
nothing,  that  is  to  say,  thej-  have  taken  a  lump  of  com¬ 
paratively  valueless  clay,  and  with  it  they  have  fashioned 
and  adorned  a  vessel  which  possesses  a  marketable  value, 
and  in  certain  cases — as  in  the  instance  of  the  6,000  guineas 
which  was  paid  for  three  examples  of  Henri-Deux  ware  as 
recently  as  1884 — a  very  high  one.”  It  is  pointed  out  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  potters’  wheel,  machinery  appears 
to  be  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  construction  or  decora¬ 
tion  of  pottery  and  porcelain.  It  is  urged  that  this  fact 
constitutes  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  ceramic 
industries,  at  an  epoch  like  the  present,  in  which  the 
introduction  of  machinery  into  every  domain  of  human 
productiveness  has  too  often  the  effect  of  transforming 
the  workman  himself  into  a  mere  piece  of  animated  mechan¬ 
ism.  It  is  shown  howr  different  it  is  with  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  fictile  wares.  While  the 
division  of  labour  among  such  is  minute — a  common  dinner 
plate,  for  example,  passing  through  eighteen  different 
hands  before  reaching  those  of  the  earthemvare  dealer — 
yet  each  of  these  persons  must  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  manual  skill,  dexterity,  and  aptitude,  and  each  is  called 
upon  to  exercise  some  degree  of  intelligence  in  performing 
his  or  her  share  of  the  general  w'ork.  He  further  argues 
that  the  mere  fact  that  the  processes  are  numerous  enough 
to  demand  the  combined  effort  of  so  many  co-operating 
hands  constitutes  in  itself  a  poAverful  argument  in  favour 
of  this  branch  of  industry  as  one  calculated  to  provide 
employment  for  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  our  popula¬ 
tion.  The  report  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and,  emanating  from  an  influential  quarter,  is  likely  to  be 
taken  practical  notice  of  by  our  authorities. 

Apropos  of  the  same  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  the  Powlett  River  coal  fields,  Avhich  are  being  worked 
by  the  Government  of  Victoria  in  an  endeavour  to  secure 
coal  to  make  up  the  serious  shortages  consequent  upon 
the  coal  strike,  the  miners  have  come  across  valuable 
deposits  of  clay  eminently  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  fire-bricks.  The  clay  has  been  subjected  to  exhaustive 


tests  by  the  Government  experts  in  Melbourne,  avIio 
unanimously  pronounce  it  as  of  the  best  quality  for  such 
a  purpose.  The  deposit  is  said  to  be  Arery  extensive. 

On  behalf  of  the  Pottery  Gazette  I  had  an  interesting 
chat  last  week  with  Mr.  A.  Sniders,  of  the  firm  of  Sniders 
&  Co.,  dealers  in  earthemvare  and  china,  Melbourne.  The 
conversation  turned  on  packing,  which,  of  course,  to 
Australian  merchants  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
Mr.  Sniders,  told  me  that  the  Germans  are  bad  packers, 
that  the  British  and  the  Americans  pack  similarly,  and 
that  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  both.  He 
said  that  the  conservatism  of  the  Britisher  stood  in  the 
way  of  reform  in  this  direction.  His  own  packers  at  this 
end  had  repacked  some  British  goods  into  a  smaller  compass 
which  wrould  have  meant  a  reduction  of  10s.  in  freight 
from  Great  Britain  to  Australia.  He  informed  the  mer¬ 
chants  at  your  end  who  had  exported  the  goods,  and  their 
packers  had  replied  stating  that  if  they  packed  goods 
in  such  a  fashion  they  Avould  not  be  responsible  for  the 
breakages,  so  matters  remain  noAV  as  before.  Mr.  Sniders 
eulogised  British  ware,  stating  that  the  British  manu¬ 
facturers  have  practically  no  competitors,  excepting  in 
cheap  goods  with  Avhich  the  Germans  compete.  “  At 
present,”  said  Mr.  Sniders  to  me,  “the  crockery  trade 
in  Australia  is  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb,  principally  owing 
to  cheap  and  illegitimate  competition.  We  have  a  Com¬ 
merce  Act  designed  to  cope  Avith  illegitimate  trading, 
but  apparently  it  does  not  prevent  retailers  marking  up 
in  their  windows  goods  as  Wedgwood  which  have  never 
been  in  England,  and  others  as  hand-painted  Avhich  are 
decorated  with  transfers  only.  This  constitutes  a  very 
real  evil  in  the  trade  here.  From  time  to  time  I  have  taken 
action  myself,  but  this  does  very  little  good.  There  is 
absolutely  no  organisation  in  the  trade,  therefore  no 
practicable  means  Avbereby  Ave  can  hope  to  tackle  these 
unprincipled  traders  and  put  a  stop  to  this  continual 
cheating  of  the  public.”  These  remarks  were  to  an 
extent  corroborated  by  Mr.  James  Dynon,  of  Dynon  &  Co., 
china  and  glass  merchants  of  Lonsdale-street,  Melbourne, 
Avho  is  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Pottery  Gazette. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  present  year 
the  State  of  Victoria  imported  earthenware  and  china  to 
a  value  of  £81,401,  as  against  a  value  of  £98,560  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  a  decrease  in  importation 
of  £17,159.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  the  Avhole 
of  Australia  imported  earthemvare  and  china  to  a  value 
of  £215,383,  as  against  £266,400  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  a  decrease  of  £51,017;  and  glass 
and  glasswrare  £298,379,  as  against  £308,764,  a  decrease  of 
£10,385. 

Owing  to  the  development  of  the  business  the  directors 
of  Wunderlich’s,  Ltd.,  tile,  &c.,  manufacturers,  have 
decided  to  issue  10,000  preference  shares  of  £1  each,  carry¬ 
ing  a  cumulative  preferential  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  ranking  pari  passu  Avith  the  first 
issue  of  27,500  preference  shares  now  existing.  The  issue 
will  be  offered  to  the  shareholders  at  a  premium  of  2s.  6d. 
per  share. 

Pottery  for  Prisoners. — It  is  officially  announced  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  prison  authorities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  extend  the  use  of  earthemvare  plates  instead 
of  tinAvare.  This  should  lead  to  some  good  orders  for 
our  manufacturers. 

Ink  for  Window  Tickets. — Instead  of  having  ink 
signs  it  is  a  good  plan  to  buy  the  liquid  called  asphaltum, 
sold  by  the  quart  or  pint  as  required,  at  nearly  all 
paint  shops.  A  great  many  dealers  use  this  material 
for  making  their  signs  Avith  a  camel’s  hair  brush. 
It  dries  instantly,  leaves  a  good  lustre,  and  does  not 
run. 
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Dissolutions  of  Partnership. 

Note. — When  two  dates  are  given  in  the  following  announcements 
the  first  is  the  date  of  the  dissolution.  The  date  in  parentheses  that 
of  the  official  advertisement. 

Brian  Thos.  (Leonard  John  Carnall  and  Geo.  Brian),  Bank 
Works,  Warren-st.,  Longton,  earthenware  manufacturers.  (Dec.  31.) 
Debts  by  L.  J.  Carnall,  who  continues. 

Johnston  R.  &  Co.  (Robt.  Johnston  &  Edward  Bowman), 
92  and  93,  Fore-st.,  E.C.,  importers  of  glass  ware.  Dec.  31.  Debts 
by  R.  Johnston.  (Jan.  7.) 

”  Winkle  F.  &  Co.  (Arthur  Ernest  Winkle,  Lawrence  Hubert 
Winkle,  and  Joseph  Hewitt),  Colonial  Potteries,  Ferton,  earthen¬ 
ware  manufacturers.  (Sept.  29,  1909.)  Debts  by  A.  E.  ard  L.  H. 
Winkle,  who  continue. 

Notices  as  to  Winding-up,  Petitions,  &c. 

Buckley  (E.  W.)  Ltd.,  Huddersfield. — G.  P.  Norton,  Station-st.- 
buildings,  Huddersfield,  apptd.  recr.,  Dec.  13.  Resolved  Dec.  23  : 
That  the  company  be  woui  d  up. 

Burslem  &  Tunstall  Fireclay  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hunt’lee,  near 
Tunstall.  C.  E.  Booth  ceased  to  act  as  recr.  Dec.  31.  G.  E. 
Lawton,  Park-avenue,  Stoke-on-Trent,  apptd.  recr.  Dec.  31. 

Godwin  &  Hewitt,  Ltd.- — First  meeting  of  creditors,  33,  Carey- 
st.,  W.C.,  Feb.  3  at  11.30. 

Leistner  Bottle  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.  Resolved  Dec.  14,  con¬ 
firmed  Dec.  30  : — That  the  company  be  wound  up.  P.  J. 
Benfield,  1,  Broad-st.-place,  E.C.,  liqr. 

Notice  of  Dividend. 

Lilley  Richard  Samuel,  46,  Gough-rd.,  Edgbaston,  and  320, 
Bradford-st.,  Birmingham,  china  dealer.  First  and  final,  Is.  7fd., 
at  191,  Corporation -st.,  Birmingham. 

Order  made  on  Application  for  Discharge. 

Jewanji  Ardeshir  and  Piroshaw  Jewanji,  trading  as  Ardeshir 
&  Co.,  22,  Oxford-st.,  Indian  art  dealers.  Nov.  11.  Discharge 
suspended  two  and  a  half  years. 

Notice  of  Intended  Dividend. 

Howson  George,  Scunthorpe,  china  dealer,  &c.  Claims  to  J.  F. 
Wintringham,  Great  Grimsby,  O.R. 

Appointments  of  Trustees. 

Ellis  Arthur,  late  trading  as  Joseph  Philpot,  late  la,  Pall  Mall- 
place,  Westminster,  late  antique  dealer.  Tr.,  A.  F.  Dickin,  9, 
Pancras-lane,  E.C. 

Pope  Horace  S.  H.,  trading  as  H.  Pope  &  Son,  20,  Sandgate-rd., 
Folkestone,  china  merchant.  Tr.,  H.  H.  Barton,  Sandgate-rd., 
Folkestone,  and  E.  H.  Hawkins,  4,  Charterhouse-square,  E.C. 

Private  Meetings. 

These  Liists  in  some  instances  refer  to  Meetings  of  Creditors  called  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Debtor,  with  view  of  laying  his  affairs  before  his 
Creditors ,  or  refer  to  Statements  of  Debtors’  Affairs,  and  do  not  in  all 
cases  refer  to  failures. 

Mansell  Richard,  17  and  18,  Wyle-cop,  and  40,  Castle-st., 
Shrewsbury,  china  dealer,  &c.  A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the 
above  was  held  on  Jan.  14,  at  Shrewsbury,  wThen  a  statement  of 
affairs  w^as  presented  showing  liabilities  of  £2,158  11s.  2d.,  of  which 
£1,562  11s.  2d.  was  due  to  unsecured  creditors.  The  claims  of  the 
partly  secured  creditors  were  for  £1,888,  and  they  held  securities 
valued  at  £1,292,  leaving  £596  to  rank  as  unsecured.  In  addition 
there  were  fully  secured  creditors  for  £1,208.  The  securities  held 
were  returned  at  £1,300,  or  an  apparent  surplus  in  this  direction 
of  £93.  With  regard  to  the  assets,  these  were  estimated  at  £1,441 
8s.  10d.,  from  which  had  to  be  deducted  £63  15s.  for  preference 
claims,  leaving  net  assets  of  £1,377  3s.  10d.,  and  the  estate  thus 
disclosed  a  deficiency  of  £781  7s.  4d.  The  assets  were  as  follows  — - 
Cash  in  hand,  £2  17s.  lOd.  ;  stock-in-trade  at  cost,  £1,850,  expected 
to  produce  £907  14s.  ;  fixtures,  fittings,  &c.,  £125  ;  household 
furniture,  £57  11s.  6d.  ;  building  society  share,  £10  0s.  2d.  ;  and 
book  debts  £374  7s.  4d.,  valued  at  £338  5s.  4d.  It  was  reported 
that  the  debtor  commenced  trading  for  himself  in  1904  with  a 
capital  of  about  £30.  The  business  was  managed  by  the  wife,  the 
debtor  retaining  his  position  as  a  clerk.  In  November,  1899,  the 
debtor  purchased  17,  Wyle-cop  for  £1,150.  He  spent  £300  in  fitting 
up  the  place,  and  mortgaged  the  premises  for  £1,200.  The  Castle- 
st.  shop  was  opened  in  1903,  and  later  the  debtor  acquired  18, 
Wyle-cop.  He  paid  £1,200  for  these  premises,  which  had  to  bo 
altered,  and  wrere  also  mortgaged.  The  debtor  had  kept  a  full 
set  of  books.  In  1907  his  turnover  was  about  £4,000,  while  in  the 
following  year  it  fell  to  about  £3,700.  Last  year  the  sales  totalled 
£3,600.  The  expenses  had  averaged  about  £600  per  annum, 
and  fire  drawings  had  been  £3  10s.  a  week.  Syrppathy  was  ex¬ 
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pressed  with  the  debtor,  who  was  said  to  be  in  indifferent  health,- 
and  had  also  to  face  some  keen  local  competition.  The  opinion 
was  expressed  that  the  business  could  be  made  a  paying  one  if 
one  of  the  shops  was  given  up,  and  the  expenses  thus  reduced.  The 
debtor  made  an  offer  of  a  composition  of  10s.  in  the  £,  but  the 
creditors  decided  to  accept  12s.  6d.  in  the  £,  payable  by  five  equal 
instalments  spread  over  a  period  of  16  months.  Mr.  F.  J.  Harper, 
accountant,  Shrewsbury,  was  appointed  to  act  as  trustee  in  the 
matter,  and  a  committee  of  five  of  the  principal  creditors  was  also- 
elected. 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 

de  Clermont  John  Arnold  Robert  (lately  trading  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  another  as  The  Hants.  Art  Tile  &  Pottery  Co.),  Totton, 
near  Southampton.  This  bankrupt  applied  to  Mr.  Registrar 
Giffard,  sitting  at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  on  Jan.  12,  for 
his  order  of  discharge.  The  adjudication  in  bankruptcy  was  made 
on  Sept.  23  last.  The  bankrupt  estimated  his  liabilities  at  £4,914  6s. 
According  to  the  trustee’s  account,  proofs  of  debt  totalling  £6,634 
9s.  4d.  had  been  lodged  against  the  estate,  but  up  to  the  present 
he  had  not  dealt  with  any  of  them.  The  bankrupt  disputed  the 
claims  to  the  extent  of  £1,716,  and,  if  his  contention  were  right,  the 
liabilities  amounted  to  £5,160.  One  of  the  proofs  was  apparently 
a  duplicate  ;  but,  if  the  remainder  could  be  substantiated,  the 
liabilities  would  amount'  to  £6,450.  No  assets  were  disclosed  by 
the  bankrupt,  and  the  trustee  did  not  anticipate  that  anything 
would  be  realised.  In  1907  the  bankrupt  entered  into  partnership 
with  two  others  who  were  manufacturers  of  pottery  and  tiles  at 
Totton,  near  Southampton,  where  the  business  was  carried  on 
under  the  style  of  the  Hants.  Art  Tile  &  Pottery  Co.  He  put. 
about  £1,300  into  the  business.  Shortly  afterwards  one  of  the 
partners  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  the  business  was  continued 
by  the  bankrupt  and  the  other  partner  until  December,  1908, 
when  they  executed  a  deed  of  assignment.  The  bankrupt’s  pre¬ 
sent  position  was  attributed  to  losses  amounting  to  £6,040  in  con¬ 
nection  with  companies  with  which  he  had  been  connected  and 
with  various  businesses  and  to  law  costs  and  medical  expenses. 
Upon  the  case  being  called,  it  was  stated  on  the  trustee’s  behalf 
that  he  required  an  adjournment  of  the  application.  An  order 
had  been  made  to  examine  Mr.  Poppleton,  the  trustee  under  the 
deed  of  assignment,  executed  in  December,  1908.  The  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  had  been  looking  into  the  deed,  and  he  wanted  te 
know  what  sum  was  received  by  Mr.  Poppleton  for  the  sale  of  the 
assets  under  the  deed.  The  purchaser  was  the  bankrupt’s  mother, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  consideration  for  the  sale  was  not 
very  great.  Mr.  Tindal  Davis,  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  bankrupt, 
strongly  opposed  any  adjournment  of  the  application.  The  deed 
of  assignment,  he  pointed  out,  was  executed  in  December,  1908, 
which  was  rather  outside  the  three  months’  period,  and  the  return 
of  the  trustee  under  that  deed  could  not,  so  he  submitted,  affect 
the  bankrupt’s  conduct  in  any  way.  The  transaction  was  one 
between  the  trustee  and  the  bankrupt’s  mother,  and  he  contended 
that  the  present  application  was  simply  made  with  the  object  of 
delaying  the  proceedings.  The  bankrupt  had  given  notice  to  the 
trustee  that  he  intended  applying  for  his  discharge  some  very 
considerable  time  ago.  Some  discussion  ensued,  and  eventually 
his  Honour  adjourned  the  application  until  Feb.  2,  being  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  proceed  with  it  until  the 
private  sitting  had  been  held. 

Gibson  Matilda,  late  china  dealer,  125,  Wigan-lane,  Wigan,  late 
40,  Liverpool-rd.,  Birkdale,  Southprt,  Lancs.  The  adjourned  public 
examination  of  this  debtor  was  to  have  been  held  on  Jan.  10,  before 
Mr.  Registrar  Cooper,  sitting  at  the  Court  House,  Government- 
buildings,  Victoria-st.,  Liverpool,  but  the  case  was  again  adjourned, 
pending  a  motion  to  be  heard  regarding  the  debtor’s  affairs  . 

Holland  Hy.,  50,  Clive-rd.,  late  144,  Pembroke-rd.,  Cardiff, 
china  merchant.  R.O.  Jan.  4.  Adj.  Jan.  4.  Exam.  Law  Courts, 
Cardiff,  Feb.  8  at  11. 

Pope  Horace  Sydney  Herbert,  trading  as  H.  Pope  &  Son, 
26,  Castle  hill-avenue  and  20,  Sandgate-road,  Folkestone,  china 
and  glass  merchant.  R.O.  Dec.  30.  Exam.  Guildhall,  Canter¬ 
bury,  Feb.  3  at  10.  Adj.  Dec.  30.  This  debtor  filed  his  own 
petition,  and  the  statement  of  affairs  shows  liabilities  amount¬ 
ing  to  £8,419  0s.  lid.,  and  assets  of  £4,492  odd.  It  appears 
that  the  business  had  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  by 
the  debtor’ s  father,  who  was  very  successful.  The  debtor  entered 
his  employ  about  nine  years  ago,  and  acted  as  assistant.  The 
father  suffered  from  ill-health,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  business,  and  some  two  years  ago  disposed  of  the  goodwill 
and  benefit  of  the  lease  to  the  debtor.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
purchase  price  should  be  paid  by  the  debtor  in  the  form  of  an 
annuity  of  £3  a  week  to  his  father  while  he  lived,  and  furtherfthat  he 
should  pay  his  mother  £3,000  by  instalments  of  not  less’ than*  £500- 
a  year.  The  debtor  says  that  he  had  no  capital  when  he*  took 
over  the  business,  and  his  father  has  lent  him  various  sums  of 
money  at  various  times  amounting  in  all  to  about  £500,  which 
amount  has  been  repaid.  He  says  that  no  part  of  the  £3,009 
or  the  annuity  has  been  paid.  He  says  that  he  has  considerably 
increased  the  turnover  of  the  business,  but  that  he  has  over-stocked 
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the  shop,  and  on  being  pressed  for  payment  a  year  ago  he  borrowed 
£1,140  from  a  friend,  who  transferred  to  his  name  waterworks  script 
to  that  amount,  which  the  debtor  deposited  with  the  bank  as  security 
for  an  overdraft.  The  debtor  says  that  nothing  was  said  at  the 
time  regarding  repayment,  and  he  thought  that  the  loan  would 
not  be  recalled  for  a  number  of  years,  if  at  all,  but  about  a  month 
ago,  and  quite  unexpectedly,  a  writ  was  issued,  and  as  a  result 
he  was  compelled  to  file  his  petition.  He  always  considered  that 
his  business  was  a  paying  one,  but  his  capital  was  locked  up  in  stock 
and  goodwill.  The  failure  is  attributed  to  overstocking  with  a  view 
to  further  developing  the  business,  pressure  by  the  creditor  already 
referred  to,  and  lack  of  capital. 

Rastofsky  Samuel  (commonly  known  as  Samuel  Lewis,  and 
trading  as  Lewis’s  Stores,  as  A.  Lewis  &  Co.  and  as  Furzedown 
Leather  &  Grindery  Stores),  441,  Harrow-rd.,  Paddington,  17, 
Furzedown-markot,  Mitcham-rd.,  Tooting,  and  76,  Finsbury  - 
pavement,  E.C.,  china  and  glass  dealer  and  grindery  stores.  At 
Bankruptcy-buildings,  Carey-st.,  W.C.,  on  Jan.  17,  the  statu¬ 
tory  first  meeting  of  creditors  was  held  under  a  receiving  order, 
made ’against  this  debtor  on  Jan.  4.  Mr.  Egerton  G.  Grey,  Official 
Receiver,  presided,  and  reported  that  the  debtor  had  been  examined 
in  his  department,  and  stated  that  he  was  a  Russian  subject  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1886  with  his  parents  when  eight  years  of  age. 
He  was  afterwards  engaged  for  some  15  or  16  yeai'S  in  the  cabinet 
trade,  and  for  two  years  in  the  china  and  glass  trade.  In  1904  he 
began  business  on  Ins  own  account  as  an  agent  for  and  importer  of 
china  and  glass  at  9,  South-st.,  Finsbury,  E.C.  ;  he  had  no  capital, 
but  in  the  following  year  was  joined  in  partnership  by  one  Waller- 
stein,  who  introduced  in  the  first  instance  £300  into  the  business, 
and  afterwards  an  additional  £500  or  £600.  I  hey  traded  under  the 
style  of  Wallerstein  &  Lewis,  at  76,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C. 
The  debtor  explained  that  he  always  used  the  name  of  Lewis, 
which  was  his  father’s  first  name,  for  trading  purposes,  never  being 
known  in  business  *  as  Rastofsky.  The  partnership  was  not  a 
successful  one,  and  after  it  had  been  in  existence  for  three  years  a 
dissolution  was  arrived  at,  Wallerstein  taking  over  the  liabilities 
and  assets  of  the  business,  which  he  transferred  to  Germany. 
The  debtor  said  that  he  gave  his  partner  a  promisory  note  for  £360 
in  respect  of  his  share  of  the  liabilities  ;  but  had  got  no  part  of  it. 
In  June,  1908,  he  began  a  retail  glass  and  china  business  at  444, 
Harrow-rd.,  W.,  where  he  traded  under  the  style  of  Lewis’s  Stores 
until  Jan.  3,  when  an  execution  was  levied,  and  everything  was 
removed  by  the  sheriff.  In  September,  1908,  he  started  as  an 
agent  and  importer  in  the  same  line  of  business  at  76,  Finsbury- 
pavement,  E.C.,  but  in  December  he  transferred  the  tenancy  to 
his  father-in-law,  and  removed  the  business  to  444,  Harrow-rd.,  W. 
The  debtor  added  that  his  books  of  account  at  no  time  showed  his 
drawback  or  financial  position.  His  failure  was  due  to  want  of 
capital  and  bad  trade,  and  he  had  filed  a  statement  of  affairs 
showing  liabilities  £1,648  8s.  8d.,  of  which  £1,595  14s.  lOd.  were 
returned  as  unsecured,  and  estimated  net  assets  £202  10s.  8d. 
There  was  no  offer  of  composition  before  the  meeting,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  debtor  had  already  been  adjudged  bankrupt.  In 
the  absence  of  any  resolution,  the  estate  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Official  Receiver  as  trustee  of  administration.  The  debtor’s 
public  examination  is  appointed  for  Feb.  11.  Appended  is  a  list 
of  the  principal  creditors  : — Brown  Bros.,  London,  £14  ;  J.  W. 
Beswick,  Longton.,  £17  ;  Brockelsby,  Boston,  £20  ;  Daniford 
Rubber  Co.,  London,  £11  ;  Forester  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Longton,  £17  ; 
Finsbury  Estate  Co.,  London,  £16  ;  R.  Fielder  &  Sons,  Zebel,  £130  ; 
Gagel  &  Gehemenan,  Kups,  £20  ;  Gates  Hall  &  Co.,  Burslem,  £33  ; 
R.  A.  Gale,  Southampton,  £15  ;  J.  Kelbel  &  Co.,  Steinsehovan,  £20  ; 
R.  Kirospel  &  Sons,  Blattendorf,  £55  ;  Lowe  &  Brooks,  Birmingham, 
£22  ;  F.  Lowit  &  Co..  London,  £67  ;  Mehuer  J.  K.,  Ehrenfiedersdorf, 
£19  ;  Nolle  Gebre,  Ludenschaid,  £25  ;  Oak  Tanning  Co.,  Walsall, 
£88  ;  Ohnemuller  &  Ulrich,  Kups,  £84  ;  J.  Palme,  Ober  Preschkau, 
£25  ;  Max  Pumer,  Berlin,  £19  ;  Pickburn  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  £25  ; 
Plass  &  Roesener,  Buchan,  £18  ;  Royal  Art  Pottery,  Longton,  £10  ; 
Roe  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Godaiming,  £96  ;  J.  Sadler  &  Sons,  Burslem,  £14  ; 
J.  Schofield,  Sheffield,  £21  ;  Schenker  &  Co.,  Nurenberg,  £27  ; 
T.  Till  &  Sons,  Burslem,  £20  ;  A.  Virght,  Katzhutte,  £16  ;  Wiefel 
&  Co.,  London,  £35  ;  Weiseles  &  Jerusalem,  London,  £11  ;  F. 
Welz,  Klostergral,  £13  ;  H.  Wallerstein,  Frankfort,  £360 ;  R. 
Kerr  &  Co.,  London,  £10. 

Secker  Stanley,  china  dealer,  &c.,  Main-st.,  Littleport,  Cambs. 
The  adjourned  public  examination  of  this  debtor  was  held  last 
month  at  the  Guildhall,  Cambridge,  before  Mr.  Registrar  Eaden. 
In  reply  to  the  Official  Receiver,  debtor  agreed  that  many  of  the 
book  debts  were  disputed,  and  said  he  took  a  lot  of  book  debts 
over  from  his  father  in  1905,  which  he  had  never  tried  to  collect. 
He  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  trying  to  collect  them  before  people 
began  to  dispute  them.  With  regard  to  his  personal  expenses, 
he  said  that  he  gave  his  wife  30s.  weekly,  and  spent  about  2s.  6d. 
himself.  He  had  been  aware  that  the  business  was  getting  worse  for 
some  time,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  it  going,  as  the  man  who 
had  on  a  former  occasion  financed  him,  promised  Ins  assistance. 
Eventually  the  case  was  concluded. 

Usher  Thomas  John  (trading  as  Usher’s  Agencies),  china  and 
glass  agent,  Gamage-buildings,  Holborn,  E.C.  The  summary  of 
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this  debtor’s  statement  of  affairs  shows  liabilities  £319  18s.  2d.  and 
assets  £24.  The  receiving  order  was  made  on  the  petition  of  the 
debtor,  and  he  has  been  adjudged  bankrupt.  He  states  that  for 
several  years  prior  to  March,  1906,  he  was  employed  in  the  china  and 
earthenware  trade.  He  then  commenced  as  a  china  and  glass 
manufacturer’s  agent  at  Gamage-buildings,  E.C.,  and  traded  as 
Usher’s  Agencies  ;  he  was  paid  a  commission  averaging  about  five 
per  cent,  on  orders  obtained  by  him,  and  the  gross  income  from 
this  source  amounted  to  about  £120  a  year,  out  of  winch  he  had  to 
pay  rent,  travelling  expenses,  &c.  About  the  end  of  1907  he  was 
joined  in  partnership  by  another  who  introduced  no  capital.  In 
August,  1908,  they  opened  a  retail  shop  at  61,  Grand-parade, 
Harringay,  N.,  under  the  style  of  Mundy’s  Stores  ;  this  business  was 
a  failure,  and  being  pressed  by  creditors  they,  in  February,  1909, 
executed  a  deed  of  assignment  of  the  property  relating  to  this  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The  trustee  carried 
on  the  business  for  about  three  weeks,  when  he  closed  it  and  ware¬ 
housed  the  stock.  In  March  his  partner  left  the  agency  business 
upon  the  terms  that  he  (the  bankrupt)  should  take  over  the  assets 
and  liabilities  ;  he  was  unable  to  make  it  pay,  and  being  severely 
pressed  by  creditors  he  filed  his  petition.  The  bankrupt  attributes  his 
failure  and  insolvency  to  bad  trade,  to  want  of  capital,  and  to 
liability  as  surety  for  another.  The  stock,  estimated  by  the  bank¬ 
rupt  to  produce  £15,  is  claimed  by  the  trustee  under  the  deed  of 
assignment  and  formed  part  of  the  assets  of  the  partnership  referred 
to.  He  states  that  he  only  kept  a  rough  taldngs  book  which  he  is 
unable  to  produce.  Of  the  unsecured  indebtedness,  £261  11s.  lOd. 
represents  goods  supplied  and  work  done  mostly  in  connection 
with  the  Harringay  business,  £34  arrears  of  rent,  £13  19s.  2d.  liability 
as  surety  for  another,  and  £10  7s.  2d.  money  borrowed.  The  house¬ 
hold  furniture  at  the  bankrupt’s  private  residence  is  claimed  by  his 
wife.  The  Official  Receiver  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  creditors,  any 
information  respecting  the  bankrupt,  his  trading  and  affairs.  The 
first  meeting  of  creditors  was  held  on  Dec.  20,  when  no  resolution 
was  passed,  and  the  Official  Receiver  remains  trustee  of  the  estate. 
The  debtor  attended  a  sitting  of  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  on 
Jan.  11  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  his  public  examination 
by  Mr.  Registrar  Linklater.  He  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Egerton 
E.  Grey,  who  attended  as  Official  Receiver,  upon  his  trading  and 
affairs,  and  bore  out  the  statements  contained  in  the  observations. 
A  creditor  also  shortly  examined  the  debtor,  whose  examination 
was  ordered  to  be  concluded. 


Legal. 


Breach  Of  Pottery  Rules. — At  the  Hanley  Stipendiary  Police 
Court,  on  Jan.  3,  Mr.  J.  T.  Warren,  earthenware  manufacturer,  of 
Victoria-square,  Hanley,  was  charged  with  an  offence  under  the 
Factory  Act,  on  Dec.  11,  by  not  providing  and  maintaining  suitable 
headcoverings  for  all  women  and  young  persons  engaged  in  the 
process  of  colour  blowing.  The  factory  inspector  stated  that  he 
called  at  the  factory  and  saw  a  woman  working  with  an  aerograph. 
She  was  blowing  colour  on  to  ware,  and  she  had  no  head  covering. 
She  said  she  had  been  working  there  a  week,  and  had  not  worn  a 
covering  during  that  time.  Further  evidence  showed  that  a 
covering  had  been  provided  for  the  woman’s  predecessor,  and  this 
was  afterwards  found  under  a  bench.  Mr.  Warren  said  he  did  not 
know  the  woman  was  not  wearing  a  covering  until  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact.  A  fine  of  £1  and  costs  was  imposed. 

Dresden  China  Dispute. — In  the  City  of  London  Court,  on  Jan.  13, 
before  his  Honour  Judge  Rentoul,  K.C.,  the  case  of  Oppenheimer  v. 
Harrow,  which  has  already  been  partially  reported  in  these  columns, 
was  continued.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Wm.  Oppenheimer,  43,  Farring- 
clon-street,  E.C.,  sued  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Harrow,  26,  Billiter-street, 
E.C.,  for  £3  12s.  6d.,  for  Dresden  china  and  wine  glasses  supplied  to 
his  order.  Plaintiff’s  case  was  that  defendant’s  wife  gave  an  order 
for  certain  wine  glasses  to  be  made  according  to  pattern,  and  for  some 
Dresden  china  to  be  supplied.  The  glasses  were  specially  manu¬ 
factured.  It  was  not  true  that  only  six  glasses  were  ordered  besides 
the  plates.  The  order  was  increased  by  Mrs.  Harrow  because  of 
the  expense  of  making  the  moulds.  Mrs.  Harrow  said  that  she  was 
quite  sure  that  she  only  ordered  six  glasses  beyond  the  plates. 
Plaintiff’s  son  told  her  that  she  could  be  supplied  with  the  goods 
from  Prague  if  she  gave  the  order.  Plaintiff’s  son  said  it  was  not 
natural  or  reasonable  that  they  would  have  manufactured  the 
glasses  specially  if  defendant's  wife  had  not  ordered  them.  Judge 
Rentoul  said  that  the  burden  of  proving  the  case  was  on  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  shoulders.  Plaintiff’s  son  said  that  they  had  the  biggest 
house  in  the  trade,  and  had  £30,000  worth  of  stock  on  their  pre¬ 
mises.  Would  they  try  and  get  £3  odd  out  of  the  defendant  if  his 
wife  had  not  given  the  order  ?  Judge  Rentoul  thought  it  equally 
improbable  that  Mrs.  Harrow  would  commit  perjury  for  £3.  Mr. 
Harrow  said  he  had  paid  19s.  into  court  for  the  goods  ordered  by 
his  wife.  Judge  Rentoul  found  for  the  defendant  with  costs 
beyond  the  19s. 
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gllACON  CHlN. 

awarded 

it  LOUIS 


ixQ0TH$ 


J?/iJ CON 


TUNSTALL, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


and  BOY/IL  SEMI -POECEL/1IN,  also 
TILES  for  WALLS,  HEARTHS,  FURNITURE,  &C 

LONDON  SHOW  ROOMS, 

4<  9,  HATTON  GARDEN,  E.C.  GREEN  BROS,,  agents . 

New  York  Af?ent,  Australian  Agent,  raris  Agents, 

Edward  Butler.  Neal  Harrison,  P.  de  Courcy  &  Mitten, 

67  &  69,  Park  Place,  New  York.  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne.  6,  Cite  Paradis,  Paris. 
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New  British  Patents. 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  expressly  for  “  The  Pottery 
Gazette”  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfern  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent  Agents, 
4,  South- street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  and  21,  Southampton-buildings,  W.C. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

Bed  Pans,  No.  29,469. — Mollie  F.  Cagle.  Improvements  in  bed- 
pans.  (Date  applied  for  under  Section  91  of  the  Act,  Dec.  18, 
1908). 

Bottles,  No.  29,042. — J.  Fagan.  Improvements  relating  to 
bottles  and  like  vessels.  Dec.  13,  1909. 

Bottles,  No.  29,109. — E.  T.  Greenfield.  Improvements  in  or 
relating  to  bottles  or  similar  receptacles.  (Date  applied  for  under 
Section  91  of  the  Act,  Dec.  14,  1908. 

Bottle  Blowing  Machines,  No.  30,473. — J.  Murphy.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  and  relating  to  bottle  blowing  machines.  Dec.  30,  1909. 
Jars,  No.  29,588. — R.  W.  Robertson.  Jars,  bottles,  &c.  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1909. 

Joints  for  Sanitary  Ware  Pipes,  No.  30,537. — T.  West.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  or  relating  to  joints  for  sanitary  ware  pipes.  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1910. 

Machines  for  Making  Sanitary  Pipes,  No.  30,539. — N.  Collier. 
Improvements  in  machines  for  making  sanitary  pipes,  conduit 
blocks,  bricks,  and  the  like.  Dec.  31,  1909. 

Mustard-Pot,  No.  29,980. — M.  Wolff.  Improved  mustard-pot. 
Dec.  22,  1909. 

Teapot,  No.  30,117. — Improved  teapot.  Dec.  24,  1909. 
Treatment  of  China  Clay,  No.  29,694.- — -P.  Westacott.  Im¬ 
provements  in  and  connected  with  the  treatment  of  china  clay. 
Dec.  18,  1909. 

1910. 

Combined  Shaving  Mug  and  Toilet  Soap  Box,  No.  128. — W.  H. 
Akbari.  Combined  shaving  mug  and  toilet  soap  box.  Jan¬ 
uary  3,  1910. 

Compositions  of  Matter  for  Pigments,  No.  289. — A.  D.  Libeski 
.  and  W.  F.  Offord.  Improvements  in  compositions  of  matter  .for 
pigments  and  for  the  production  of  ceramics  and  glass.  Jan. 
5,  1910. 

Glass  Blowing  Machines,  No.  290. — W.  Moonen,  A.  D.  Libeski 
and  W.  F.  Offord.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  glass  blowing 
machines  and  processes  of  mechanically  blowing  glass.  Jan. 
5,  1910. 

Specifications  Published. 

1908. 

26,907. — Turnbull.  Bottles.  (Post  dated  June  11,  1909.) 

27,409.— Jarvis.  Covers  or  lids  of  teapots,  jugs,  and  other  re¬ 

ceptacles. 

28,200. — Cooper.  Means  for  gripping  and  suspending  plates, 
dishes,  basins,  and  the  like. 

1909. 

2,685. — Snell.  Means  for  hanging  or  supporting  cups,  jugs,  or  like 
vessels. 

8,539.- — Mygatt.  Plass  shades  and  reflectors.  (Date  applied  for 
under  International  Convention,  June  5,  1908.) 

18.322.  — Quertinmont.  Apparatus  for  making  sheet  or  plate  glass. 

18.323.  — Quertinmont.  Manufacture  of  glass. 

5,381. — Grimwade.  Earthenware  milk  pans. 

10,560. — Wilzin.  Automatic  manufacture  of  bottles,  flasks,  and 
other  glass  goods.  (Date  applied  for  under  Inter¬ 
national  Convention,  Dec.  24,  1908.) 

27,161.— A.  J.  Wilkinson,  Ltd.,  and  Butler.  Earthen  and  other 
ware  and  a  process  of  or  means  for  decorating  same. 
1,512. — Begemann.  Inkstands. 

16,132. — Christie.  Pipeclay  composition. 

’22,041.- — Sievert.  Manufacture  of  hollow  glass  bodies.  (Date 
applied  for  under  International  Convention,  Jan.  23, 
1909). 

27,680. — Bruders.  Infants’  feeding  bottles.  (Date  applied  for 
under  International  Convention,  Dec.  11,  1908.) 

Designs. 

551,436. — Ronai  Light  Works,  Ltd.,  17,  South-street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 
552,493. — A.  Fenchel,  3,  Colonaden,  Hamburg,  Germany.  Address 
for  service,  c/o  A.  Boning,  56,  Myddelton-square,  E.C. 
552,715-6. — W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons,  3,  High-street,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
552,925. — Palmer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Warton-road,  Stratford,  E. 

552,984. — Furnivals,  Ltd.,  Cobridge. 

553,188. — W.  H.  Goss,  Falcon  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

553,267. — J.  MacLeish,  134,  Ripple-road,  Barking. 

553,311-12. — Weiss  &  Biheller,  70  and  71,  Chiswel  1-street,  E.C. 
553,403. — T.  Rathbone  &  Co.,  Newfield  Pottery,  Tunstall. 


553,456. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

553,476. — Clayton,  Mayers  &  Co.,  28,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  E.C. 

553,655. — H.  M.  Williamson  &  Son,  Bridge  Pottery,  Longton. 
552,057. — Weiss  &  Biheller,  70  and  71,  Chiswell-street,  E.C. 
552,309-11. — Lewis  &  Towers,  Hart-well-street,  N.E. 

552,552. — J.  W.  Towers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Croft-street,  Widnes. 

552,850-1. — C.  I.  Haden,  St.  George’s  Works,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 
553,038. — Perken,  Son  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  29,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 

553,187. — Furnivals,  Ltd.,  Cobridge. 

553,203. — T.  B.  Provis,  Victoria  House,  Nesley,  Hampshire. 
553,308-9. — Rowland  &  Marsellus  Co.,  36,  Gle lie-street,  Stoke. 
553,310. — Bass,  Ratcliff  &  Gretton,  Ltd.,  Burton-on-Trent. 

553,417. — M.  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41  to  42,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

553,529. — Anglo-Foreign  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,1,  Paper-st.,  E.C. 
553,970.— G.  H.  Morison  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Westinghouse-building,  W.C. 
553,455. — W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons,  3,  High-street,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
553,571. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 

553,634. — Weiss  &  Biheller,  70  and  71,  Chiswell-street,  E.C. 
553,721. — B.  Cars,  124  to  130,  Tabernacle -street,  London. 

551,755.- — J.  Hetley  &  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  W. 

553,341-2. — E.  French,  61,  Great  Ormond -street,  W.C. 

553,760. — W.  Coles,  25,  Ranelagh-road,  Paddingtan,  W. 

553.853.  — S.  Fielding  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Railway  Pottery,  Stoke. 

553.854. — Wileman  &  Co.,  Foley  Potteries,  Longton. 

553,862.— A.  Abbardy  &  Co.,  6,  Leather-lane,  E.C. 

553,963. — W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons,  3,  High-street,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
554,127. — A.  Abbardy  &  Co.,  6,  Leather-lane,  E.C. 

554,169-71. — Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem. 
554,180. — C.  T.  Maling  &  Sons,  Ford  Potteries,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
554,233. — Lady  Amy  Baker,  Ranston,  Blandford,  Dorset. 


Latest  Complete  Specifications. 

Making  Slip  from  Clays,  &C-Dr.  E.  Weber,  of  Schwepnitz, 

Saxony,  claims  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  castable  masses 
from  clays,  porcelain  earths, or  any  desired  ceramic  mixtures  there¬ 
of,  with  an  admixture  of  any  thinning  means,  by  the  addition  of 
alkalies,  wherein  the  sulphates  and  carbonates  present  therein  or 
in  the  water,  and  which  are  antagonistic  to  the  action  of  the  alkalies 
during  the  rendering  into  the  liquid  state,  are  converted  into  in¬ 
soluble  compounds  by  suitable  additions  such  as  oxides,  peroxides, 
and  the  like. 

Decorating  Earthen  and  other  Ware. — A.  J.  Wilkinson,  Ltd., 

and  John  Butler,  of  Royal  Staffordshire  Pottery,  Burslem,  claim  : — 
The  process  of  decorating  earthen  and  other  ware  by  first  immersing 
it  in  water  or  other  suitable  liquid  whilst  in  the  bisque  state,  after¬ 
wards  removing  it  and  then  applying  to  the  surface  of  the  ware 
to  be  decorated  either  entirely  or  locally  a  fibrous  material  such  as 
cotton,  wool  or  other  fibres  which  have  the  property  of  temporarily 
adhering  to  a  moist  or  vet  surface,  then  spraying  the  ware  and 
afterwards  removing  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  fibres  and  in  the 
latter  case  finally  repeating  the  process  of  removal  and  spraying 
as  many  more  times  as  may  be  necessary  in  accordance  with  the 
effect  desired  to  be  obtained. 

Treating  Clay,  Bauxite,  Kaolin,  &c. — A.  J.  Boult,  of  111  and  112, 

Flatton-garden,  E.C.,  on  behalf  of  E.  Ladd,  of  2182  Fairmount- 
avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.  A.,  claims  : — A  process  of  treating  alum¬ 
inium  bearing  minerals  which  consists  in  first  calcining  the  mineral, 
then  subjecting  the  same  to  the  decomposing  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  heating  said  mixture  to  drive  off  so  much  of  the  acid  as 
it  is  desired  to  remove,  then  subjecting  this  product  to  the  dis¬ 
solving  action  of  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  then  filtering  to  remove 
the  insoluble  silica,  then  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  and 
calcining  the  residue  whereby  aluminium  oxide  mixed  with  other 
ingredients  will  be  produced,  then  lixiviating  theproduct  with  hot 
water  to  remove  all  except  the  oxides  of  aluminium  and  iron,  and 
finally  separating  the  aluminium  oxide  from  the  iron  oxide. 

Drawing  Hollow  Glass  Articles. — I.  A.  Milliron,  Franklin,  Venango, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S. A.,  claims  : — (1)  In  air-regulating  apparatus  for 
glass-drawing  machines,  a  tubular  tool  or  bait,  a  blow-pipe  extending 
into  the  tool,  an  arrangement  for  admitting  air  through  this  pipe, 
a  device  for  permitting  continuous  escape  of  air  from  the  tool,  and 
a  device  for  automatically  varying  the  area  through  which  the 


escape  occurs  during  the  drawing  operation.  (2)  In  air-regulating 
apparatus  for  glass-drawing  machines,  a  device  for  admitting  air 
to  the  interior  of  the  article  being  drawn,  a  device  for  permitting 
the  escape  of  air  from  the  article,  and  a  device  for  automatically 
decreasing  the  area  through  which  the  escape  occurs  as  the  drawing 
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JAPAN-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  1910 

SHEPHERD’S  BUSH,  LONDON.— MAY  to  OCTOBER. 


Under  the  auspices  of  The  Imperial  Japanese  Government. 


Approved  by  His  Majesty’s  Government. 


OUR  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN  . 


^24,000,000  Yearly. 


The  Exhibition  presents  unique  opportunity 
of  augmenting  this  Trade. 


Large  Spaces  Secured  by  Leading 
British  Firms. 


Record  Display  of 

Household  Furnishings  and  Pottery 


IN  THE 


BRITISH  DECORATIVE  ART  SECTION. 


MODERN  FURNITURE 
C A  RPFTS 

FIXED  DECORATIONS 
MARBLES 

TARIFF  OF  SPACE 


Section  Comprising- 


UPHOLSTERY  REQUISITES 
LOCKSMITHS’  WORK 
FLOOR  COVERINGS 


ANCIENT  FURNITURE 
LINOLEUMS 
STAINED  GLASS 


MOSAICS 
SATINS,  etc. 

DECORATIVE  IRONWORK 
PARQUET  WORK. 


SAME  AS  FOR  THE  FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION. 


For  further  particulars  apply  Secretary,  at  the  EXHIBITION,  SHEPHERDS  BUSH,  LONDON. 


Fig,  D.  “Moulded.” 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  AND  PRICES  TO 


James  Stiff  &  Sons, 

LONDON  POTTERY, 

LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Telegrams:  “STIFF,  LONDON.'’  Telephone  :  HOP,  627 
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operation  proceeds.  (3)  In  air-regulating  apparatus  for  glass- 
drawing  machines,  a  vertically  movable  carriage,  a  tubular  tool 
attached  thereto,  a  blow-pipe  extending  through  this  tool  and 
constructed  to  deliver  air  to  the  interior  of  the  article  being  drawn, 
a  passage  in  the  tool  for  escape  of  air,  a  perforated  pipe  with  the 
interior  of  which  such  passage  communicates,  the  perforations 
being  open  to  the  atmosphere  at  the  beginning  of  the  drawing 
operation,  and  an  automatically  operating  device  for  gradually 
preventing  the  escape  of  air  from  the  perforations  as  the  drawing 
operation  proceeds.  (4)  In  the  manufacture  of  hollow  glass  articles, 

drawing  the  article  from  a  body  of  molten 
glass,  supplying  air  to  the  interior  of  the 
article  being  drawn,  permitting  a  portion 
of  such  air  to  escape  from  the  article 
throughout  the  drawing  operation,  and 
gradually  decreasing  the  quantity  of  es¬ 
caping  air  as  the  drawing  operation  pro¬ 
ceeds.  (5)  In  combination  with  the  ap¬ 
paratus  claimed  in  Claim  3,  the  modifi¬ 
cation  wherein  a  constantly  open  passage 
or  duct  leads  from  the  interior  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  atmosphere. 

Improvements  in  Bottles.— W.  Wood¬ 
land,  of  84,  Rosslyn-crescent,  Wealdstone, 
claims: — (I)  A  device  for  narrow  neck 
and  other  bottles,  comprising  a  valve 
having  the  upper  part  of  its  periphery 
formed  as  a  valve  seat,  a  weight  con¬ 
nected  to  the  valve  by  flexible  means, 
and  a  stopper  having  spring  arms  or  the 
like. 

Furnaces  for  Burning  Pottery,  &c. — G.  B.  Wright,  of  16,  Lonsdale- 
rd.,  Wolverhampton,  claims  : — (1)  In  combination  with  an  anneal¬ 
ing  furnace  or  other  like  heating  furnace  adapted  to  receive  a  trolley 
or  trolleys  of  goods  to  be  heated,  the  employment  of  one  or  more 


soaking  chambers  adapted 
or  more  trolleys  of  heated 
nace  together  with  one  or 
which  when  enclosed  in  the 
heated  by  radiation  from 


to  receive  and  contain  one 
goods  from  the  heating  fur- 
more  trolleys  of  cool  goods 
soaking  chamber  will  be 
the  hot  goods  preparatory 


to  their  being  placed  in  the  furnace.  (2)  A  furnace  and  soaking 
chambers  of  the  character  denoted  under  Claim  1  in  which  the  soak- 
mg  chambers  are  arranged  at  the  ends  of  and  form  continuations 
ot  the  heating  furnace  with  shutters  or  doors  to  close  the  ends  of 
the  furnace  and  of  the  soaking  chambers,  two  tracks  running  parallel 
side  by  side  through  the  furnace  and  soaking  chambers  with  two 
sets  ot  trolleys  and  goods  thereon  and  means  at  the  ends  of  the 
soaking  chambers  for  transferring  the  trolleys  from  track  to  track 
The  Smoothing  of  Glass.— G.  Lardinois,  of  Velaine  sur  Sambre, 
Belgium,  •  claims  : — (1)  A  process  of  smoothing  glass,  wherein  the 
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polishing  material  is  pumice-stone  and  the  rubbing  plates  are  made 
of  wood,  cork,  ebonite,  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  hard  felt,  hard  card¬ 
board,  or  the  like,  or  of  pumice-stone  cut  into  the  form  of  plates,  or 
pieces  of  pumice-stone  agglomerated  into  the  form  of  plates.  \ 2 ) 
Apparatus  for  smoothing  glass  in  the  manner  referred  to  in  Claim  1. 


in  which  the  rubber  is  of  a  diameter  greater  than  that  of  the  table,  is 
mounted  eccentrically  to  the  table,  is  driven  in  the  direction  the 
reverse  of  that  in  which  the  table  rotates,  and  has  its  rubbing  plates 
so  mounted  that  a  periodic  rotation  can  be  imparted  to  them  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  rotation  of  the  table  or  of  the  rubber.  (3)  The 
modification  in  which  the  periodic  rotation  of  the  rubbing  plates 
is  produced  at  each  rotation  of  the  rubber  by  a  frictional  or  toothed 
engagement  between  a  wheel  arranged  beside  the  rubber.  (4)  The 
modification  wherein  the  rubber,,  plates  are  arranged  on  two  or 
more  rubbers.  “t  ^  ^ 

Construction  of  Ceramic,  Glass,  Porcelain,  &c.,  Articles.— H.  B. 

Hancock,  Rudyard,  Staffs.,  declares  this  invention  to  be  as  follows  : 

-  This  invention  having  reference  to  a  novel  or  improved  con- 
structio'nof  basins,  cups,  dishes,  egg-cups,  jugs,  jars,  match-holders, 
ornaments,  plates,  saucers,  tiles  used  as  stands  for  articles,  tea-pots, 

vases,  and  all 
other  orna¬ 
ments  or  uten¬ 
sils  made  from 
china,  earthen¬ 
ware,  glass» 
marble,  porce¬ 
lain,  stone¬ 
ware,  terra¬ 
cotta,  cement,- 
composi  t  i  o  h 
or  like  mate¬ 
rial  with  a 
base  or  feet  on 
their  lower 
end  or  surface 
has  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  prevent¬ 
ing  such  ar¬ 
ticles  slipping 
when  placed 
or  stood  in 
normal  posi¬ 
tion.  In  carry¬ 
ing  such  in¬ 
vention  into 
practice  I  cast, 
mould,  press, 
turn,  jolleyt, 
carve  or  cut 
such  article's- 

any  required  shape  and  size  from  such  mentioned  materials  with  a 
suitable  number  of  undercut  circular,  square,  rectangular,  diamond- 
rhombus  or  other  shaped  holes,  a  continuous  or  segmental  straight 
or  sinuous  groove  or  grooves  of  suitable  depth  in'  their  base,  feet 
or  underside  which  I  first  fire,  glaze,  leave  plain  or  ornament, 
fire  or  anneal  when  necessary  and  when  sufficiently  cool  I  force  into- 
each  hole  or  groove  the  upper  shaped  end  or  edge  of  a  cut  out  or 
moulded  inda-rubber,  a  leather  or  like  flexible  plug,  stud  or  strip  by 
hand  so  as  to  leave  a  short  or  suitable  length  of  their  lower  end  or 
edge  projecting  below  the  feet  or  underside“of  such  articles  on  which 
they  are  to  be  stood.”  |  b  }  p 

Bedding  or  Placing  China,'  Porcelain,  &c.,  for  Firing.— Ernest 
Mayer,  New  Brighton,^  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  claims: — (1)  The 
process  of  bedding  ware  for  firing,  consisting  in  confining  a  body 

of  suitable  bedding  material 
about  and  between  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  ware,  and  then  agita¬ 
ting  the  articles  and  bedding 
to  effect  even  distribution  of 
the  bedding.  (2)  The  process- 
of  bedding  ware  for  firing,  as 
in  Claim  1,  consisting  in  con¬ 
fining  a  body  of  “suitable 
bedding  material  about  and 
between  the  articles  of  ware 
in  the  sagger,  then  agitating 
the  articles  and  bedding  to 
effect  even  distribution  of 
the  bedding,  and  then  burn¬ 
ing  the  ware  in  the  kiln.  (3) 
The  process  of  bedding  ware 
for  firing  as  in  Claim  1,  con¬ 
sisting  in  confining  a  body 
of  suitable  bedding  material 
within  a  shell  and  about  and 
between  the  articles  of  ware, 

„  i  ,  I,,  mr,  „„  then  agitating  the  articles 

and  bedding!  to  effect  even  distribution  of  the  bedding,  then  re¬ 
moving  the  shell  to  eliminate  surplus  bedding  material,  prior  to- 
placing  the  ware  within  a  sagger  for  burning  in  the  kiln.  (4)  In 
the  process  of  bedding  ware  for  firing  as  in  the  preceding  claims, 
the  apparatus  for  agitating-  the  articles  and-  bedding  to  effect  even 
distribution  of  bedding,  with  or_ without  the  removable  shell. 
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Crown 


Derby  Porcelain 

LTD., 

DERBY. 

Manufacturers  of 


trade  mark. 


China  and  vitrified  crown  Ware 


In  Tea,  Breakfast,  Dessert,  and  Dinner 
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Editorial  Notes. 


SIDE  LINES. 

HATEVER  may  be  thought  of  overlapping  in 
other  trades,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
the  system  has  done  irreparable  injury  to  the 
retail  glass  and  china  dealer.  Only  the  smaller 
drapers  and  very  few  ironmongers  confine 
themselves  to  their  legitimate  business  as  drapers  and  iron¬ 
mongers.  When  drapers  advertised  themselves  as  “  com¬ 
plete  house -furnishers,”  furniture  dealers  did  the  same, 
and  both  included  glass  and  china  in  their  stocks.  The 
large  stores,  founded  by  members  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
and  Civil  Services,  and  managed  by  gentlemen  in  Govern¬ 
ment  employment,  did  much  to  deprive  the  retail  dealer 
of  his  legitimate  trade,  and  tempted  private  firms  to  be¬ 
come  universal  providers  on  the  same  lines.  In  these  huge 
concerns  there  are  no  “  side  lines” — they  claim  to  engage 
in  all  branches  of  retail  trade.  Unfortunately  at  first, 
large  drapery  houses  made  a  practice  of  cutting  prices  in 
pottery  and  glass  in  order  to  attract  customers.  It  was 
no  secret  in  the  trade  that  some  years  ago  stock  lines  in 
domestic  pottery  and  glass  were  sold  by  drapers  at  lower 
prices  than  could  be  charged  by  exclusive  dealers  in  pottery 
and  glass,  to  get  even  the  smallest  profit.  Those  early 
drapers  did  what  legitimate  dealers  would  not  do — they 
•encouraged  the  sale  of  cheap  foreign  goods,  and  of  inferior 
qualities  of  British  goods.  Glass  and  china  were  “  side 
lines  ’  ’  with  them,  and  they  used  them  as  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  reputation  for  being  cheap.  The  public  found  this 
out,  and  then  the  ‘  *  Stores  ’  ’  altered  then  tactics  and 


placed  managers  experienced  in  the  trades  in  charge  of  the 
glass  and  china  departments.  But  the  public  had  become 
accustomed  to  low  prices,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  get  them 
to  pay  higher  prices,  especially  as  furniture  dealers  and 
ironmongers  also  added  china  and  glass  as  their  side  lines. 
Ironmongers  all  over  the  country  are  now  found  competing 
with  dealers  in  our  trades,  and  yet  a  writer  in  a  contemporary 
journal  says  :  “It  has  often  struck  me  as  odd  that  so  few 
ironmongers,  comparatively  speaking,  sell  china  and 
earthenware.  There  is  no  great  mystery  about  the  business 
when  once  the  retailer  has  found  out  how  and  where  to 
buy,  and  the  profits  are  good.’  ’  This  is  an  encouragement 
to  more  “  overlapping.”  Of  course,  there  is  no  mystery 
about  any  business  “  when  a  man  has  learned  it.”  The 
writer  of  the  above  evidently  has  not,  or  he  would  know 
that  the  profits  are  not  so  good  as  he  says. 

THE  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

HE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Institution  on 
Feb.  7  (a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  which  is 
given  in  this  issue)  was  at  once  important, 
interesting,  and  hopeful.  In  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  R.  P.  Copeland, 
Mr.  Edgar  Greenwood,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  presided 
over  a  larger  assembly  of  members  than  is  usually -present 
at  these  meetings.  Their  attendance  indicated  an  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution,  which  is 
very  encouraging  to  the  Executive.  Well-meant  criticism 
is  advantageous  to  any  movement,  and  the  members  who 
offered  suggestions  may  rest  assured  that  due  attention  will 
be  given  to  them.  Some  were  temporarily  disposed  of 
at  the  time,  but  all  will  receive  further  calm  consideration. 

There  were  regrettable  features  in  the  proceedings.  The 
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resignation  of  the  treasurer  and  one  of  the  auditors, 
through  ill-health,  was  referred  to  by  the  chairman,  and 
received  with  sympathy  by  the  members.  For  the  first 
time  for  very  many  years  Mr.  Ronald  D.  Doulton  was 
absent  from  a  general  meeting.  Probably  no  member  of 
the  Institution  has  done  longer,  more  arduous,  or  better 
service  than  the  late  genial  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Management.  We  are  truly  sorry  to  have  to  use  the 
words  “late  chairman,”  for  we  have  to  announce  that, 
to  the  regret  of  every  member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Ronald 
Doulton  has  resigned  the  chairmanship,  the  duties  of  which 
he  has  so  ably  performed  since  the  death  of  that  earnest 
friend  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  R.  U.  Evens.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  Mr.  Doulton ’s 
.services.  The  amount  of  time  and  labour  he  cheerfully 
devoted  to  his  duties  as  Chairman  is  known  only  to  few, 
but  it  is  fitting  that  members  should  know  how  greatly  they 
are  indebted  to  him.  Mr.  Doulton  has  consented  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  Board,  so  that  the  members  of  it  will,  it 
is  hoped,  continue  to  have  the  advantage  of  his  co-opera¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  interesting  to  the  members  to  know  that 
the  Board  of  Management  have  unanimously  elected  Mr. 
C.  J.  Dale  as  chairman  in  succession  to  Mr.  Doulton.  We 
congratulate  the  Board  on  their  choice  and  Mr.  Dale 
upon  the  unanimity  of  his  election. 

Another  regrettable  incident  referred  to  at  the  meeting 
was  the  change  in  the  secretaryship.  The  resignation  of 
Mr.  Prickett  was  announced,  but  as  negotiations  with  a 
successor  had  fallen  through,  he  has  been  requested  to 
continue  to  perform  the  duties  for  a  time.  Mr.  Prickett  has 
devoted  many  of  his  best  years  to  the  interests  of  the 
Institution,  and  the  value  of  his  services  will  only  be  fully 
recognised  when  they  cease. 

We  refrain  from  commenting,  at  present,  upon  the 
various  suggestions  made  at  the  meeting  for  increasing  the 
usefulness  of  the  Institution.  The  Chairman’s  remarks 
upon  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  however,  are  deserving  of  immediate  and  earnest 
consideration  by  the  members  themselves: — “If  the 
members  of  the  retail  pottery  and  glass  trades  generally 
could  be  led  to  see  that  the  Institution  was  one  which  they 
‘Ought  to  support,  and  that  the  subscription  to  it  was  one 
of  the  contributions  they  ought  to  make  to  their  own 
trade,  that  would  be  half  the  battle  for  the  Institution.” 
The  best  field  for  obtaining  new  members  is  amongst  the 
retail  dealers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  male  and 
female  assistants,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  field 
will  be  systematically  worked. 

RETAILERS’  ADVERTISING. 

E  have  from  time  to  time  pointed  out  that 
retail  glass  and  china  dealers  should  not  be 
content  with  their  window  display,  but  should 
systematically  advertise  in  their  local  papers, 
by  distributing  circulars  from  house  to  house, 
and  in  other  ways.  We  have  received  an  interesting  letter 
from  a  subscriber  in  the  far  North,  who  is  a  steadfast 
believer  in  advertising.  He  says  :  “  Enclosed  I  send  you 
a  circular  I  am  issuing  to  the  public.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  if  dealers  would  only  advertise  more,  they 
would  do  a  bigger  trade.”  He  sends  a  well-got-up  twelve- 
page  circular,  full  of  illustrations,  which  he  has  had  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  his  town.  The  illustrations  include 
a  large  group  of  pure  white  china — fluted  and  plain. 
Another  illustration  shows  one  of  his  windows  with  Japanese, 
Oriental,  and  antique  goods  nicely  arranged.  There  is  also 
an  illustration  of  the  interior  of  his  shop.  He  recently 
bought  the  stock  of  a  dealer  who  was  giving  up  business. 
He  had  a  special  sale  of  this  stock  at  reduced  prices,  and 
issued  an  attractive  circular  announcing  the  great  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices.  He  says  :  ‘  ‘  You  will  see  we  have  gone  to 


the  expense  of  photographing  our  windows  and  stock  lines, 
but  the  block  will  come  in  useful  again  for  further  advertis- 
ing.”  All  dealers  cannot  go  to  this  extent,  but  we  are 
convinced  all  should  take  means  to  make  the  residents  in 
their  neighbourhood  well  acquainted  with  their  shop  and 
their  goods.  Our  correspondent  says  :  ‘  ‘  We  are  always 
pleased  to  read  the  remarks  you  make  on  window-dressing, 
advertising,  &c.,  and  to  note  that  you  are  advocating  better 
and  closer  intercourse  between  dealers.”  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  other  dealers  on  these  subjects,  with 
permission  to  publish  their  names. 

THE  GERMAN  POTTERY  AND  GLASS 

TRADES. 

THE  decrease  in  the  sales  of  German  pottery  and 
glass  ware  in  the  markets  of  the  world  con¬ 
tinues  very  considerable,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  figures  : — 


1908.  1909.  Difference. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Pottery  ware  .  505,994  463,725  -42,268 

Glass  ware  .  155,683  149,037  —  6,645 


The  drop  in  the  exports  of  these  goods  is  so  marked  that 
no  equal  can  be  found  for  it  in  any  other  export  item  of 
Germany’s  trade.  Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
value,  the  export  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

1908.  1909. 

Million  Mks.  Million  Mks.  Difference. 


Pottery  ware  .  74,788  75,627  +  0-839 

Glass  ware  .  104,097  89,483  -14-614 


Hence  the  exports  of  pottery  ware,  which  show  the  marked 
decline  in  quantities  of  42,268  tons,  show  an  increase  in 
value  of  almost  1,000,000  mks.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign 
trade  in  glassware  shows,  against  the  comparatively  small 
drop  in  quantities  of  6,645  tons,  a  very  sharp  fall  in  values 
of  about  14  per  cent.  As  quantities  have  only  declined 
by  about  4  per  cent.,  this  shows  that  the  prices  of  glass 
and  glassware  have  had  quite  a  slump  in  connection  with 
foreign  trade.  Judged  by  the  decline  of  exports  and  of 
production,  the  fall  in  prices  and  of  dividends,  and  the 
relatively  large  amount  of  unemployment,  the  German 
pottery  industry  is  in  a  decidedly  less  prpsperous  condition 
than  that  of  England. 


LEAD  POISONING  REGULATIONS 
IN  FRANCE. 

N  accordance  with  a  Ministerial  Decree  just  issued, 
the  management  of  works  in  which  dangerous  trades 
(enumerated  in  Article  1  of  the  Decree  of  April  23, 
1908)  are  carried  on  must  arrange  for  a  medical 
officer  to  inspect  their  employees  at  the  cost  of  the 
proprietors.  No  worker  is  to  be  taken  on  at  any  such 
establishment  without  a  certificate  from  the  said  medical 
officer,  stating  that  the  worker  in  question  is  not  suffer¬ 
ing  from  lead  poisoning  or  any  complaint  capable  of 
being  dangerously  increased  by  lead  poisoning.  Such 
certificate  must  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  a  month  after 
engagement,  and  once  a  quarter  afterwards,  or  the  worker 
may  not  continue  in  employment.  Apart  from  the  perio¬ 
dical  inspection,  any  worker  notifying  his  employer  that  the 
work  is  making  him  feel  ill,  must  be  examined  by  the 
medical  officer.  A  special  register,  open  to  the  factory 
inspector,  must  be  kept,  showing  the  period  and  duration 
of  absence  on  the  part  of  the  workers  owing  to  illness 
of  any  kind ;  the  dates  of  the  certificates  lodged  in 
justification  of  such  absence,  with  particulars  of  the  illness, 
and  the  name  of  the  certifying  doctor  ;  also  the  medical 
officer’s  reports  to  the  management  on  the  results  of  his 
examination  of  the  workers.  These  regulations  will  come 
into  force  on  April  1  next. 
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Novelties. 


A  Federation  Souvenir  in  China.— It  was  a  very  happy 
thought  of  Mr.  Robert  Kent,  of  the  firm  of  Taylor 
&  Kent,  Florence  Works,  Longton,  to  produce  a  china 
souvenir  of  the  Federation  of  the  Pottery  Towns.  It  is 
so  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  local  industry 
that  it  is  a  wonder  we  have  not  had  a  dozen  of  them. 
Our  manufacturers  do  not  often  take  such  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  the  production  of  commemorative 
pottery  as  they  did  on  the  occasion  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
of  Queen  Victoria.  Federation  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
local,  rather  than 
of  national  interest, 
and  emblematical 
mementoes  of  it 
would  not  appeal 
to  provincial  dealers 
as  saleable  stock. 

But  there  are  now 
residents  in  all 
parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  the 
Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  United 
States  of  South 
Africa  and  America, 
and  in  British 
Colonies,  who  are 
closely  connected 
with  the  Potteries 
and  who  will  ap¬ 
preciate  and  will 
desire  to  possess 
this  souvenir.  Mr. 

Kent  has  produced 
an  artistic  china 
plaque,  symbolising 
for  all  time  one 
of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  incidents 
in  the  history  of 
Staffordshire  . 

Around  the  rim 
there  are  correct 
reproductions  in 
heraldic  colours  of 
the  Arms  of  the 
Boroughs  of  Burs- 
lem,  Hanley,  Stoke, 
and  Longton,  and 
of  the  urban  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Fenton  and 
Tunstall.  In  the 
centre  of  the  plaque  is  a  hand-painted  view  of  the  Town 
Hall,  Hanley,  which  Mr.  Kent  prophetically  calls  the 
“City  Hall.”  The  plaque  is  an  artistic  production  in 
colours  and  gold,  and  the  intention  is  that  special  inscrip¬ 
tions  shall  be  added  on  certain  pieces  for  presentation 
to  gentlemen  who  have  been,  or  who  are  now,  identified 
with  the  public  and  industrial  life  of  the  Potteries.  Mr. 
Kent  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  plaque 
well  worth  presentation  as  a  piece  of  pottery,  but  whicn 
will  have  a  very  special  value  to  natives  of  and  residents 
in  the  county.  Perhaps  this  may  be  an  incentive  to  the 
commemoration  in  pottery  of  future  national  and  local 
events  of  special  interest. 


Insurance  of  Stock  in  Windows.— For  some  years  past 

we  have  been  trying  to  find  a  company  who  would  insure 
the  goods  in  a  glass  and  china  dealer’s  window  against 
accidents  happening  from  outside.  It  always  seemed 
astonishing  to  us  that  while  there  are  companies 
who  are  willing  to  grant  policies  covering  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  risk  to  which  men  or  their  possessions  are  liable, 
we  could  not  find  one  who  would  insure  the  goods  in  a 
glass  and  china  dealer’s  window.  Early  last  year  we 
reported  a  heavy  loss  sustained  by  a  dealer  in  the  North 
through  a  runaway  horse  dashing  into  his  window.  He 
brought  an  action  against  the  owner  of  the  horse  (through 
the  China  Dealers’  Association),  but  becoming  weary  of 
the  protracted  litigation  he  compromised  the  matter  by 

accepting  a  much 


repeatedly  tried,  but 
without  success,  to 
insure  the  goods  in 
his  window.”  The 
report  was  seen  by 
a  subscriber  in  New 
Zealand,  who  wrote 
saying  that  the 
agents  there  of  the 
“  Ocean  Accident 
and  Guarantee 
Corporation,”  the 
well-known  insur¬ 
ance  company  of 
Moorgate  -  st.,  had 
quoted  him  a  reason¬ 
able  rate  for  such 
a  risk.  We  wrote 
to  the  office  asking 
if  they  would  issue 
a  policy  covering 
that  risk  at  a 
reasonable  premium. 
We  received  a 
courteous  reply  from 
them,  but  ‘  ‘  regret¬ 
ting  to  inform  us 
that  such  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  insurance  is 
not  one  which  we 
should  be  prepared 
to  grant  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  ’  ’ 
and  thanking  us  for 
our  inquiry.  As 
the  first  newspaper 
accounts  of  cases  of  murder  say,  "the  affair  is 
wrapped  in  mystery.”  We  have  approached  other 
companies  with  the  same  result,  while  none  of  them 
has  given  a  reason  why  they  decline  the  business. 
Though  discouraged  we  have  never  relaxed  our  effort* 
to  obtain  this  prudent  protection  for  our  subscribers, 
and  at  last  we  seem  to  be  within  sight  of  it.  We  have 
been  introduced  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Bacon,  of  Emanuel  &  Co., 
insurance  agents,  2,  St.  Michael  s  House,  Gornhill,  L.  ., 
and  have  had  several  interviews  with  him.  After  considei  - 
ing  our  statement  of  the  facts,  he  is  prepared  to  submit  a 
draft  of  a  Lloyd’s  policy  covering  the  risk  referred  to  at  a 
very  reasonable  premium  according  to  the  situation  of 


smaller  amount  than 
the  value  of  the 
goods  broken 
his  law  costs, 
our  report  of 
case  we  stated 
the  dealer 
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the  window  in  relation  to  street  traffic,  and  according  to 
any  other  local  conditions.  The  policy  would  have  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  stock  in  the  window.  We  suggest 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  China  Dealers’  Association 
should  at  once  communicate  with  Mr.  Bacon  and  advise  us 
of  the  result.  We  know’  such  accidents  are  very  rare,  but 
the  liability  to  them  is  always  present,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  if  we  have  been  able  to  secure  for  our  subscribers 
a  sound  policy  insuring  them  against  loss  if  such  an 
accident  should  occur  to  their  window. 


Obituary. 

HENRY  BENJAMIN  SHIRLEY,  Aged  54. 

IN  our  last  issue  we  briefly  announced  the  death,  on 
Jan.  27,  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Shirley,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  Hanley’s  public  men.  It  w^as  known  that  Mr. 
Shirley  had  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  health 
for  some  time  past,  and  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  give  his  usual  attention  to  business,  but  only  towards 
the  end  was  it  realised  that  his  condition  was  so  serious. 
After  several  relapses  and  recoveries  he  passed  away  at 
his  residence  in  Hartshill,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
members  of  his  family,  as  stated,  on  Jan.  27. 


[Photo,  by  Gover  &  Co.,  Hanley 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Shirley. 


He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Jesse  Shirley,  and  was 
born  at  Etruria,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  education  he  i 
joined  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Jesse  Shirley,  at  the  Etruscan 
bone  and  flint  mills,  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  they  have  since 
traded  as  Jesse  and  Henry  B.  Shirley  in  the  conduct 
of  the  important  business  which  has  been  established 
there  for  ninety  years.  As  potters’  millers,  supplying 
English-ground  calcined  bones  and  bone  ash  for  china 
manufacture,  ground  stone  and  flint,  and  as  Cornwall 
clay  and  stone  merchants,  they  have  come  in  personal 


contact  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  district.  They  also 
supply  bone  and  artificial  manure  for  crops,  vines,  law  ns, 
&c.,  and  are  thus  well  known  throughout  the  county. 
The  deceased  looked  after  the  commercial  side  of  the 
business,  and  his  w'ork  outside  brought  him  in  close  touch 
with  a  large  number  of  business  acquaintances,  and  by  his 
genial,  courteous  disposition  many  of  these  became  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  Mr.  Henry  Shirley  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  amongst  manufacturers  in  the  Potteries,  and 
agriculturists  throughout  the  county. 

Ho  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  charitable  work  of 
the  district,  and  particularly  in  local  medical  charities,  for 
which  he  collected  large  sums  of  money  from  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  all  classes.  He  did  excellent  municipal  work, 
having  been  elected  a  councillor  in  1893,  a  position  he  has 
held  ever  since.  In  1902  he  was*  chosen  Mayor  of  the 
borough,  and  so  admirably  did  he  fill  the  chair  that  he 
was  unanimously  requested  to  occupy  it  for  a  second 
year,  which  he  did.  He  received  a  most  pressing  request 
to  continue  in  office  for  a  third  year,  but  he  could  not  see 
his  way  to  accept  this  further  honour.  He  wras  always  an 
energetic  w'orker  on  many  committees  of  the  Town  Council. 
His  hospitality,  and  unstinted  work  as  Mayor  were  grate¬ 
fully  appreciated  by  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  borough  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1907,  his  brother, 
Alderman  Jesse  Shirley  being  similarly  honoured  at  the 
same  time.  Most  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  by  all 
classes  of  the  community  to  Mrs.  Shirley  and  her  children 
in  their  painful  bereavement. 


C.  E.  SM1THER,  Aged  57- 

THE  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Cornelius  E. 

Smither,  of  30,  Thornhill-rd.,  Plymouth.  The 
deceased  was  tor  twenty-eight  years  confiden¬ 
tial  clerk  and  secretary  to  Martin  Bros.,  Ltd., 
clay  merchants,  Plymouth,  and  enjoyed  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact . 
He  had  been  in  delicate  health  for  a  considerable  time, 
suffering  greatly  from  asthma.  Early  in  February,  however, 
he  became  much  worse,  and  died  at  his  residence  on  Feb. 
8,  from  pneumonia.  Mr.  Smither  was  born  at  Bodmin, 
and  joined  Messrs.  Martin  when  they  had  their  works 
at  St.  Austell,  and  in  1886  w’hen  the  headquarters  of  the 
firm  were  transferred  to  Plymouth  he  settled  there.  In 
1878  he  married  Miss  Behenna,  of  Truro,  who  survives  him, 
with  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  deceased  was 
a  staunch  Churchman,  being  at  one  time  a  lay  reader  at 
Christ  Church.  Subsequently  he  was  associated  with 
Emmanuel  Church,  and  conducted  a  Bible-class.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  Feb.  11. 

FRAGMENTS. 

The  China  Dealers’  Association.— The  report  of  a  meeting 
of  this  Association  at  Leeds  shows  how  it  can  help  retail 
dealers.  All  should  join  it. 

Italian  China  Clay  Imports. — Imports  into  Italy  of  China 
clay  (kaolin)  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1907  fell 
off  241  tons,  rose  in  1908  from  11,058  to  18,507  tons. 

Dealers  at  seaside  and  other  holiday  resorts  will  find 
plenty  of  attractive  novelties  in  pottery  and  glass  of  British 
manufacture  in  the  London  show-rooms.  Look  at  them 
before  sending  orders  abroad. 

The  Plasticity  Of  Clays  may  be  determined  quickly  and 
easily,  according  to  a  U.S.  Geological  Survey  bulletin,  by 
observing  their  absorption  of  certain  dyes  ;  malachite  green 
giving  very  satisfactory  results.  Most  of  the  w'ell-known 
commercial  clays  wrere  tested  with  a  standard  green  solu¬ 
tion,  and  the  absorption  of  the  colouring  of  the  dye 
corresponded  very  closely  with  their  actual  known  plas¬ 
ticities. 
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Buyers’  Notes. 

(by  our  own  representatives.) 


Stevens  &  Williams,  Ltd.,  Brierley-hill  Glass  Works,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  have  always  a  splendid  display  of  their  high-class 
table  and  fancy  glass  at  their  London  sample  rooms,  Bath 
House,  59,  Holborn- viaduct,  E.C.  The  rooms  are  beautiful 
in  themselves,  with  their  light  enamelled  fittings,  plate 
glass  shelves,  and  silvered  glass  on  the  walls  and  on  the 
tops  of  the  stands,  but  filled  as  they  are  with  brilliant 
plain  and  cut  crystal  and  coloured  glass,  they  present  a 
dazzling  appearance.  Mr.  J.  W.  Walton,  the  London 
representative  of  the  company,  is  kept  supplied  with  the 
latest  productions  of  the  works,  and  he  has  them  arranged 
most  effectively,  so  that,  by  daylight  or  electric  light, 
lovers  of  best  English  glassware  can  always  enjoy  the 
inspection  of  it  under  favourable  conditions.  In  addition 
to  suites  of  table  glass  in  every  variety  of  form  and  style 
of  decoration,  the  company  are  showing  cut  and  engraved 


decorations  consist  of  corner  pieces,  side  pieces,  end  pieces, 
and  centres  in  which  the  “  pinched-in  ”  receptacle  for 
flowers  is  introduced  in  ways  adapted  to  the  piece.  Small 
vases  for  flowrers  for  side  and  end  pieces  are  linked  by  pretty 
glass  chains.  Corner  pieces  and  centres  are  tall  or  short 
vases,  fitted  with  the  “Arctic”  lamp,  with  shades  in 
various  colours.  The  coloured  stem  of  the  lamp,  the 
pretty  fringed  shades,  and  the  flowers  in  the  decorated 
glass  vase  below,  form  a  very  pleasing  combination,  which, 
of  course,  is  seen  at  its  best  when  the  lamps  are  lighted. 
This  ‘  *  patent-top  table  decoration  ’  ’  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  company’s  series  of  table 
ornaments.  Flower  bowls  in  pleasing  variety  are  shown, 
in  response  to  the  prevailing  demand.  Very  pretty  pieces 
of  the  popular  ‘  ‘  rose-bowl  ’  ’  type  are  showm,  but  Stevens 
&  Williams  show  these  useful  requisites  in  many  new 
forms,  artistically  decorated,  at  reasonable  prices.  Their 
most  successful  branches  are  undoubtedly  rock-crystal 
and  intaglio  decorations,  and  high-class  table  glass.  The 
former  are  seen  to  perfection  on  many  styles  of  vases, 
particularly  on  tall  cylindrical  forms  of  remarkable  beauty. 
These  naturally  are  costly,  but  intaglio  ornamentation 


Sampson  Bridgwood  &  Sons,  Longton. 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette." 


wines,  tumblers,  dishes,  bowrls,  and  vases,  including  heavy 
cut  goods  in  old  artistic  forms,  and  some  quaint  antique 
heavy  decanters  and  tumblers.  These  are  exact  repro¬ 
ductions  of  goods  the  company  used  to  produce  a  century 
ago,  the  original  patterns  of  which  are  in  their  possession 
to-day.  Heavy  cut  squat  w-ater-jugs  are  in  demand,  with 
massive  decanters  and  spirit  bottles,  and  a  good  assortment 
of  them  is  on  show.  The  company  are  famous  for  their 
artistic  glass  for  decorative  purposes — rock-crystal-engrav  - 
ing,  rich  cutting,  and  intaglio  decoration,  and  gold  decora¬ 
tions — all  in  original  schemes.  Fine  glass  for  table  orna¬ 
mentation,  in  a  variety  of  cleverly  conceived  devices,  is  a 
special  feature  to  which  they  have  devoted  attention. 
They  have  made  some  variations  and  improvements  in 
their  patent  “Alexandra”  flower  holders.  We  have 
already  described  in  detail  this  combination  of  flower 
vases  and  flower  holders,  in  which  the  wire  holder  for  keeping 
the  flowers  in  position  is  dispensed  with.  The  “  Alex¬ 
andra  ’  ’  is  very  popular.  The  new  combination  is  not 
intended  to  supersede  it.  The  ‘  ‘  patent  top  table 


(perhaps  the  most  artistic  style  of  glass  decoration  at  pie- 
sent  in  vogue)  is  shown  on  numberless  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  pieces  within  the  reach  of  the  buyer  of  moderate 
means.  The  company  are  showing  beautiful  examples  of 
coloured  cased  goods,  in  designs  that  represent  the  highest 
development  of  the  glass-cutter’s  art. 

Sampson  Bridgwood  &  Sons,  Anchor  Pottery,  Longton, 
are  old-established  manufacturers  of  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  for  the  Home,  Colonial  and  American  markets.  Then- 
specialities  are  china  tea,  breakfast,  and  dessert  ware  and 
fancy  goods  ;  earthenware  tea  and  breakfast,  toilet  and 
dinner  ware,  and  badged  goods  of  all  descriptions.  Mr.  A. 
J.  Powell  represents  them  in  London,  and  their  sample 
rooms  are  at  23,  Bartlett’s-buildings,  Holborn-circus,  E.C. 
They  keep  samples  of  all  their  principal  productions  in 
London,  and  Mr.  Powell  is  making  a  very  good  display  of 
them  just  now,  including  several  novelties  for  the  coming 
season.  He  has  a  particularly  fine  range  of  dinner  ware, 
in  which  there  is  abundance  of  choice,  both  in  respect  of 
form  and  ornament.  The  “  Oxford  ”  is  a  new  service, 
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of  merchandise  value  is  its  selling  and  profit-producing  qualities.  It 
matters  not  how  well  impressed  the  dealer  or  buyer  may  he  with  any 
line  of  goods ;  unless  they  move  rapidly  at  a  good  margin  of  profit  they 
are  an  undesirable  acquisition  to  his  stock. 

«I  CHIPPENDALE  “K  RYS-  Tol”  is  so  DISTINCTLY  DIFFERENT 
and  so  ARTISTICALLY  SUPERIOR  to  other  table  glassware  that  it 
meets  with  instant  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  buying  public — the 


consumer. 


•I  For  the  DEALER  this  means  INCREASED  SALES  and  GREATEI, 
PROFIT. 


You  tal^e  r.o  chances  with  CHl‘PcPEZJ\CfDALE 
We  guarantee  its  sale. 


QUALITY  AND  FINISH  UNSURPASSED 


TRADE 


MARK 


THE  JEFFERSON  GLASS  CO 
1  Follansbee  W.Va.  1 


SOLE  AGENT  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM - AND -  COLONIES 

C.  J.  PRATT  f  NATIONAL  GLASS  CO) 

GAMAGE  BUILDING*  IIS-112  HOLBORN,  LONDON  EC 
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being  a  revival  of  an  old  and  very  popular  shape,  with  a 
well -modelled  round  vegetable  dish.  We  give  an  illustration 
of  this  round  Oxford  dinner  service,  which  is  also  supplied 
with  oval  cover  dishes.  They  are  shown  in  many  decora¬ 
tions,  to  all  of  which  the  form  lends  itself  admirably,  from 
plain  printed  to  enamelled  and  gilt  patterns.  There  are 
many  pretty  border  patterns,  some  simple  and  neat,  others 
strikingly  original.  Amongst  the  latter  a  very  pretty 
service  has  a  double  border  pattern.  There  are  marone 
lines  and  gilt  at  the  edge,  inside  which  there  is  a 
neat  string  of  small  festoons  in  green.  We  illustrate 
another  very  pleasing  dinner  service,  of  which  we  show 
the  graceful  form  of  the  vegetable  dish  and  a  dinner 
plate.  It  is  a  nice  shape,  and  the  “  Elgin  ”  design  makes 
a  very  effective  and  appropriate  decoration,  the  ware 
presenting  all  the  appearance  of  china.  Many  choice 
ornamentations  are  introduced  on  dinner  sets  of  various 
shapes,  including  a  bright  combination  of  blue,  black, 
brown  and  gold,  in  Japanese  style.  A  very  pretty  border 
pattern  in  heliotrope  and  other  colours  is  made  liberal  use 
of.  An  original  decorative  scheme  has  an  old  Sevres  border, 
with  an  inside  border  of  “  Adam  ”  festoons,  the  combina¬ 
tion  resulting  in  a  pleasing  effect.  The  firm  has  on  show 
a  nicely  varied  selection  of  samples  of  toilet  ware — good 
shapes  tastefully  decorated.  We  illustrate  one  of  several 
new  toilet  services,  the  “  Stanley  ”  shape.  The  ewer  is  a 
tall  one  with  severely  plain  yet  artistically  correct  outline. 
The  designer  for  utility,  no  less  than  the  designer  for 
ornament,  obtains  his  best  results  on  purely  art  lines.  The 
“  Stanley  ”  service  has  a  deep  round  basin,  and  is  decorated 
in  several  patterns  specially  adapted  to  its  form.  Messrs. 
Bridgwood  have  recently  made  attractive  additions  to  their 
large  assortment  of  flower-pots,  consisting  of  exact  repro¬ 
ductions  of  old  Sevres  styles.  Their  flower-pots  are  all 
made  in  ranges  including  all  sizes.  Reverting  to  their 
tea  ware,  it  practically  embraces  all  grades,  from  neat, 
inexpensive  printed  patterns  to  richly  enamelled  and 
gilt.  The  coloured  effects  are  very  fine,  particularly  in 
combinations  in  which  they  introduce  the  charming  pink 
or  rose  colour,  generally  called  Rose  Du-Barry. 

Pountney  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Bristol  Pottery,  Bristol,  have 
their  samples  of  general  goods  on  show  at  9,  Charterhouse- 
st.,  London,  E.C.,  where  they  are  represented  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Adams.  (Their  representative  for  sanitary  ware  is  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Thorpe,  who  has  samples  of  that  line  at  his  show¬ 
room,  Saracen’s  Head- buildings,  Snow-hill,  E.C.)  Mr. 
Adams  has  samples  of  all  the  principal  productions  of  the 
company  nicely  set  out  in  his  rooms  at  Charterhouse-st., 
including  new  forms  and  decorations  in  toilet  and  dinner 
ware,  in  “Alkalon”  china,  the  distinctive  name  they 
give  to  the  special  body  they  now  use.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  whiteness  and  its  lightness,  qualities  in  which  it 
closely  approximates  to  china.  “  Alkalon,”  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  dinner  and  toilet  ware — the  company’s  principal 
lines.  They  have  revived  the  old  ‘  *  Gadroon  ’  ’  shape  that 
was  once  so  popular,  and  have  a  dinner  service  in  this  shape 
which  is  both  attractive  and  useful.  The  vegetable  dishes 
are  deep,  oblong,  and  of  useful  size.  Dinner  services  in 
this  shape  are  shown  in  many  decorations,  of  which  the 
‘  ‘  Mandarin  ’  ’  in  dark  blue  is  one  of  the  latest  and  one  of 
the  best.  The  “  Gadroon  ”  shape  makes  a  good  stock 
pattern  in  plain  white,  and  also  looks  well  with  florid 
ornamentations  on  the  borders  and  plain  centres  to  the 
flat  pieces.  The  same  is  shown  with  black  Greek-key  on 
various  coloured  borders.  Amongst  several  new  border 
patterns  on  dinner  ware  a  very  neat  one  consists  of  small 
roses,  at  intervals  of  about  three  inches,  round  the  rim  of 
the  plate,  connected  by  hand-painted  leafage,  semi-circles 
touching  the  edge  of  the  plate  midway  between  the  roses. 
(These  semi-circular  sprays  would  be  called  ‘  ‘  festoons 


if  they  curved  belo\v  instead  of  above.)  The  charm  of 
'  this  decoration  is  its  simplicity,  coupled  with  its  careful 
!  execution.  The  range  of  samples  of  toilet  ware  is  a  full 
one,  and  includes  several  pretty,  but  not  expensive  hand- 
painted  decorations.  The  ‘  ‘  Gadroon  ”  is  a  new  shape  in 
I  toilet  ware,  shown  in  several  decorations.  The 
“  Mediaeval  ”  is  another  one,  with  a  tall  jug  and  a  deep 
round  basin.  An  embossed  scroll  affords  opportunity  for 
many  attractive  decorative  patterns.  The  scroll,  either 
coloured  or  gilt,  forms  a  pretty  panel  for  the  ornamental 
designs.  The  ‘  ‘  Mediaeval  ’  ’  shape  is  shown  with  pretty 
roses  on  white  ground,  and  also  with  shaded  grounds. 
The  “  Gadroon  ”  shape  is  seen  in  complete  suites  of 
miscellaneous  table  ware,  everything  in  pottery  for  table 
use  having  the  well  known  gadroon  edge.  There  are  three 
other  quite  new  decorations  applied  en  suite.  A  speciality 
of  the  company  is  a  reproduction  of  old  Delft  designs  on 
old  shapes  in  dinner  ware,  with  round  vegetable  dishes. 
Samples  of  “  Bristol  art  ware  ”  are  shown,  with  bold, 
bright  decorations  in  both  useful  and  fancy  shapes.  The 
company  are  manufacturers  of  high-class  non-crazing, 
semi-porcelain  sanitary  ware,  and  are  showing  samples  of 
lavatory  basins,  pedestal  closets,  &c.,  in  special  designs, 
under  Mr.  Thorpe’s  care  at  their  other  show-rooms  in 
Snow-hill. 

“Alexandra”  Porcelain  Works,  Turn-Teplitz,  Austria, 
have  their  London  show-rooms  at  88,  Oxford-st.,  W.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Schofield  represents  them  in  this  country,  and  has  a 
large  selection  of  samples  of  their  productions  at  the 
London  rooms.  He  carries  a  fully  representative  assort¬ 
ment  on  his  journeys  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  London  show-rooms  are  always  open.  There  are  few 
firms  in  this  country  or  abroad  who  manufacture  such  a 
large  variety  of  pottery  bodies  as  the  Alexandra  Works  turn 
out.  China,  faience,  majolica,  and  terra-cotta  are  all 
produced  by  this  many-sided  firm  at  their  own  factories, 
and  there  is  as  great  diversity  in  each  as  any  buyer  could 
desire.  The  new  samples  received  for  the  coming  season 
include  an  interesting  collection  of  useful  table  ware. 
The  firm  are  well  known  as  manufacturers  of  figures,  and 
other  purely  ornamental  pieces  of  large  sizes,  and  these  are 
so  attractive  in  their  artistic  modellings  and  decorations 
that  I  have  always  made  prominent  reference  to  them  in 
former  notices.  They  are  showing  as  many  new7  models 
of  these  as  usual,  but  Mr.  Schofield  drew  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  their  novelties  in  table  ware  are 
good  selling  lines  at  reasonable  prices.  He  is  showing 
several  suites  in  quite  new  and  pleasing  decorations. 
New  forms  in  fruit  trays,  dishes,  and  comports 
in  perforated  faience,  cream  body,  neatly  decorated,  are 
shown.  A  neat  ornamentation  in  green  lines,  with  and 
without  gold  edge,  is  well  adapted  to  dessert  ware.  The 
same  is  also  shown  in  conjunction  with  floral  festoons 
and  other  decorations  in  colours.  Dessert  services  in 
many  decorative  schemes  will  be  appreciated  by  lovers  of 
novelties.  In  form  they  are  quite  distinct  from  accepted 
shapes.  The  fruit  dishes  on  feet  and  comports  are  original 
in  design  and  artistic  in  ornamentation,  at  popular  prices. 
Bright  flowers  on  light  ground  are  features  of  the  latest 
decorations.  They  are  florid,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
excellent  taste.  Several  new  and  artistic  shapes  in  trinket 
sets  have  just  been  received  from  the  works  ;  samples 
are  on  show  in  London,  and  Mr.  Schofield  carries  them  with 
him  on  his  journeys.  Every  year  three  or  four  new  trinket 
sets  are  produced  by  this  prolific  firm,  who  have  now  a 
collection  of  shapes  and  patterns  in  most  pleasing  variety. 
In  china  ware  they  show7  samples  of  well  modelled  tea  and 
breakfast  ware  in  many  neat  decorations  ;  afternoon  tea 
sets  and  morning  sets  with  china  trays,  dessert  services 
with  painted  fruit  and  flowers,  and  all  miscellaneous  table 
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ware.  The  Alexandra  works  have  become  noted  for  their 
fine  panels  in  faience.  They  are  now  making  a  number 
in  smaller  sizes,  and  also  smaller  round  plaques  in  many 
figured  and  other  ornamentations.  The  larger  sizes  with 
historical  and  figure  subjects  are  still  supplied.  Many  new 
ranges  of  vases  are  shown  with  rich  colour  schemes  on 
vellum  and  other  grounds.  Some  of  these  are  characterised 
by  striking  originality  in  form.  We  give  an  illustration  of 
a  group  of  one  of  these  new  series,  the  form  of  which  could 
not  be  easily  described  verbally.  The  pieces  are  quaint  in 
design,  embossed  panels  on  old  ivory  ground,  with  land¬ 
scapes  painted  in  the  panels.  Another  range  of  vases  are 
artistic  in  outline,  dark  blue  ground  and  gilt.  A  very 
pretty  decoration  consisting  of  birds  and  foliage,  satin 
finished,  is  applied  to  vases.  Vases,  flower  pots,  and 
jardinieres  have  lattice-work  sides,  decorated  and  gilt,  or 
in  plain  body.  There  are  loose  linings  for  holding  the 


appeals  to  a  wider  range  of  buyers.  Examples  of  plain  and 
cut  table  glass  are  shown.  China  tea  and  trinket  sets  in 
a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  decorations  are  supplied,  and 
a  number  of  fancy  lines.  The  goods  are  invoiced  to  buyers 
from  the  factories  abroad,  and  at  factory  prices. 

John  Aynsley  &  Sons,  Portland  Works,  Sutherland-rd., 
Longton,  china  manufacturers,  are  represented  in  London 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Adams,  and  have  their  sample  rooms  at  9,  Char- 
terhouse-st.,  Holborn-circus,  E.C.  The  special  lines  of  the 
firm  are  china  tea  and  breakfast  ware  and  dessert  services, 
and  in  these  they  produce  a  large  variety,  both  in  form  and 
decoration.  Mr.  Adams  keeps  a  full  line  of  samples  of 
all  the  principal  goods,  and  he  is  regularly  supplied  with 
samples  of  all  new  goods  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  out. 
He  has  on  show  some  pleasing  novelties  for  the  season. 
Tea  and  breakfast  ware  is  Messrs.  Aynsley ’s  strongest  line, 
and  the  new  goods  indicate  that  they  intend  to  keep  it  so. 


“Alexandra”  Porcelain  Works. 


plants.  Pots  and  pedestals  in  great  variety  ;  grotesque 
figures,  terra-cotta  picture  panels,  and  a  large  number  of 
useful  articles  are  included  in  the  samples. 

Mr.  P.  Helmschmied,  3,  Far ringdon -avenue,  Holborn-cir¬ 
cus,  London,  E.C.,  is  the  exclusive  agent  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  for  various  well-known  Continental  china  and  glass 
manufacturers.  He  also  represents  some  houses  in  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries  for  special  lines.  His  representa¬ 
tive  covers  the  principal  towns  in  the  country,  while  Mr. 
Helmschmied  attends  to  the  London  and  export  trade. 
At  his  show-rooms  he  has  a  good  assortment  of  samples 
of  all  the  lines  he  handles,  and  a  particularly  fine  selection 
of  specialities  in  fine  Bohemian  glassware  in  high-class 
decorations,  applied  to  both  useful  and  ornamental  goods. 
Bohemian  vases  are  still  selling  in  this  country,  but  they 
are  not  the  gaudily  decorated  goods  that  once  sold  so  freely. 
The  samples  Mr.  Helmschmied  shows  are  more  refined,  and 
while  they  are  at  prices  which  satisfy  those  who  want 
inexpensive  ornaments,  the  neatness  of  their  decoration 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette.” 

They  show  a  very  large  collection  of  samples  ranging  from 
neat  and  inexpensive  printed  patterns  to  richly  decorated 
services.  The  shapes  are  nicely  modelled,  and  the  orna¬ 
mentations  are  designed  to  harmonise  with  the  forms. 
The  numerous  printed  patterns  are  carefully  engraved, 
and  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  those  applied  to  the 
lowest  priced  sets.  Border  patterns  are  well  represented 
in  the  samples — a  leaf  border  and  green  band  and  line  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  a  large  number.  Another  pleasing 
effect  is  obtained  with  a  combination  of  ribbon  and  forget- 
me-nots  with  floral  wreaths.  Many  of  the  decorations 
to  the  tea  ware  owe  their  principal  charm  to  their  simplicity. 
The  firm  have  several  very  pretty  decorations  applied 
en  suite  to  all  tabie  ware — butters  and  covers,  biscuit  boxes, 
marmalade  jars,  fancy  dishes,  sweets,  trays,  cheese  stands, 
triple  trays,  teapots  and  jugs.  These  pieces  are  shown 
in  groups  in  the  various  decorations  with  good  effect. 
Very  dainty  coffee  cups  and  saucers  are  shown  in  great 
variety  of  shape  and  in  many  charming  patterns.  A 
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very  handy  coffee  set  has  a  novel  tray  with  scallops  round 
the  outside,  a  saucer  fitting  into  each  scallop.  With  neat 
decorations  this  makes  a  pretty  present.  Another  novelty 
is  a  special  combination  called" an  “  At  Home.”  The  cup 
stands  on  what  is  a  saucer  and  plate  in  one.  The  plate 
or  tray  on  which  the  cup  rests  is  extended  on  one  side, 
providing  room  for  cake  or  biscuit,  and  ending  in  a  “  tip  ’  ’ 
bv  which  the  tray  may  be  conveniently  held  with  one 

hand _ a  useful  form  of  taking  afternoon  tea  or  coffee  at 

“  At  Homes.”  The  samples  include  a  number  of  dessert 
services  beautifully  painted  and  gilt.  Some  of  these  are 
richly  ornamented,  but  others  are  artistically  yet  inexpen¬ 
sively  treated.  Those  are  special  lines  at  prices  that 
should  command  the  trade  done  by  foreign  houses.  Very 
pretty  miniature  dessert  services  are  shown  in  choice 
decorations.  The  forms  of  these  miniature  comports  are 
exceedingly  pleasing.  Messrs.  Aynsley  are  showing  a  number 
of  very  attractively  decorated  trinket  sets.  These,  with 
a  good  variety  in  shapes  of  trays  and  pretty  decorations 
are  offered  in  competition  with  foreign  houses  who  have 
got  such  a  hold  on  our  markets  for  these  dainty  lines.  The 
firm  keep  the  usual  stock  lines  and  a  full  range  of  hotel  and 
restaurant  ware. 


The  United  States  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  their 
London  sale  rooms  at  55,  Farringdon-st.  (Holborn-viaduct), 
E.C.,  where  they  are  represented  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Akehurst. 
The  company  are  well  known  in  this  country  as  manu¬ 
facturers  of  every  description  of  useful  pressed  glass  table 
ware,  including  plain,  engraved,  coloured,  and  gold 
decorations.  They  claim  to  produce  the  largest  variety 
of  patterns  of  any  glass  factory  in  the  world,  and  that  at 
their  eleven  factories  they  make  20,000  different  articles. 
The  London  show-rooms  have  been  specially  arranged 
for  the  convenient  display  of  samples  for  the  British  and 
export  trades,  and  the  contents  of  these  rooms  as  we  saw 
them  a  few  days  ago  present  a  good  object  lesson  in  the 
versatility  of  the  company  and  of  their  ability  to  meet 
exceptional  demands.  The  samples  include  oval  and  round 
dishes,  in  many  patterns  and  sizes,  salvers,  salad  bowls,  fruit 
dishes,  comports,  punch  bowls  with  foot  and  without, 
butters  and  covers,  cream  jugs  and  covered  sugars,  spoon 
holders,  fruit  bowls  on  foot,  tall  celeries  and  celery  trays, 
■custard  cups,  handled  sweets,  drinking  mugs,  tumblers, 
goblets,  and  tankards  in  various  sizes.  All  these  are 
produced  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns  which  have  been 
introduced  as  novelties  from  time  to  time,  and  have 


retained  their  hold  on  the  public.  The  latest  production  is 
the  “  Daisy  Pattern,”  of  which  we  give  one  illustration. 
It  is  a  handsome  pattern,  and  in  the  company’s  bright 
metal  the  articles  with  the  “Daisy”  decoration,  and 
many  of  them  with  beautifully  cut  and  polished  bottoms 
and  nicely  finished,  approximate  very  much  in  appearance 
to  heavy  cut  glass.  They  are  showing  many  fine  specimens 
of  large  bowls  for  various  purposes,  and  are  meeting  the 
present  demand  by  a  pleasing  variety  of  flower  bowls  in 
pretty  patterns  fitted  with  double  grid  in  polished  brass 
or  silver  plate.  They  have  a  number  of  interesting  novelties 
in  what  they  call  their  crystal  rock  ornamentation,  which  is 
applied  to  most  of  their  table  ware  and  to  flower  bowls. 
They  are  supplying  these  bowls  fitted  not  only  with  the 
grids  referred  to,  but  with  plated  stands  which  greatly 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  squat  bow  ls.  Jardinieres 
and  other  receptacles  for  flowers  are  also  fitted  with  plated 
stands  with  excellent  results.  These  stands  are  made  in 
England,  and  no  doubt  the  company  will  extend  the  use  of 
them  to  other  articles.  Amongst  the  samples  at  the 
London  rooms  there  is  a  large  assortment  of  novelties  in 
flint  and  coloured  glass  for  silver  platers.  A  new  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  familiar  pattern  has  been  introduced  with 


great  success.  Dishes  of  various  shapes  and  bowls  have 
the  bottoms  covered  with  a  very  small  hob- nail  pattern, 
while  the  sides  are  plain  flint.  This  is  an  exceedingly  neat 
decoration,  which,  with  the  bright  clear  glass  above  it, 
gives  the  pieces  a  high-class  appearance.  We  give  an 
illustration  of  a  water  ‘jug  in  the  new  fine  diamond 
pattern,  No.  9,524.  Mr.  Akehurst  is  constantly  receiving 
novelties  from  the  works,  and  his  company  are  always 
willing  to  produce  special  designs  suitable  for  this  market. 

A  Glassmaker’s  ‘Ugly  Mug.’ — An  election  anecdote  of  a 
Southwark  election  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century  relates  that  Mr.  Calvert,  the  well-knowm  brewer, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  borough,  had  upon  his  election 
committee  one  Illidge,  who  was  a  glass  warehouseman. 
This  latter  persuaded  Calvert  to  give  him  a  written  order 
to  the  brewery  to  fill  “Mr.  Illidge’s  mug  with  the  best 
ale  in  the  brewery.*”  Next  day  two  men  arrived  at  the 
brewery  with  a  ‘  ‘  mug  ”  of  at  least  thirteen  gallons  and  a 
half  capacity  !  The  joke  was  carried  through,  and  Mr. 
Illidge  got  his  beer,  but  Mr.  Calvert  afterwards  remarked, 
with  pardonable  irritation,  “  that  he  hoped  never  to  see 
Illidge’s  ‘  ugly  mug  ’  again  !  ’  ’ 
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(BY  A 


POTTERY  AND  GLASS  IN  THE 
EAST  END. 

POTTERY  GAZETTE  ”  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER.) 

HEN  it  was  suggested  that  I  should  visit  some 
of  the  glass  and  china  shops  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  I  scarcely  knew  where  to  commence. 
To  speak  of  the  ‘  ‘  East  End  ’  ’  means  one  thing 
when  you  are  at  the  Marble  Arch,  and  some- 


tions,  and  are  in  request  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  foreign  countries  for  the  illumination 
and  decoration  of  towns,  streets,  and  buildings  for  state 
and  public  celebrations,  and  for  platforms  and  other 
general  outdoor  lighting.  They  have  an  important 
glass  and  pottery  department  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  L.  G.  Spriggs.  The  company  pay  particular 
attention  to  large  orders,  and  contract  for  the  supply  of 
pottery  and  glass  to  governments,  railway  companies. 


thing  different  when  you  are  near  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  shipping  companies,  and  public  institutions  of  all  kinds. 
My  intention  was  to  take  in  such  places  as  Bow,  Stratford,  They  have  a  number  of  specialities  of  their  own  for  this 


Walthamstow,  For¬ 
est  Gate,  Ilford,  and 
East  Ham.  On  my 
way  to  do  so,  I 
called  at  one  or  two 
places  of  business 
I  happened  to  pass, 
so  my  definition  of 
the  term  “East 
End  ’  ’  must  not  be 
arbitrarily  inferred 
from  my  inclusion 
in  these  notes  of 
some  places  on  the 
border  line. 


Mr.  E.  Simons, 
manufacturer  and 
importer,  100,  101 
and  102,  Hounds  - 
ditch,  E.C.,  includes 
the  products  of 
many  industries  in 
his  extensive  and 
comprehensive  bus¬ 
iness.  Pottery  and 
glass  are  but  side 
lines  with  him, 
though  he  deals 
largely  in  them.  He 
does  a  wholesale 
and  export  trade, 
but  does  not  cater 
specially  for  dealers 
in  glass  and  china 
only.  Distributors, 
however,  who  in¬ 
clude  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  and  fancy 
lines  in  their  stock 
will  find  many  things 
in  Mr.  Simons’ 
warehouse  that  they 
can  handle  with 
advantage. 

J.  Defries  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  147, 
Houndsditch,  and 
5,  Gravel-lane,  have 
long  been  well 
known  as  manufac¬ 
turers’  importers, 
exporters,  and  in- 


A.  &  E.  Shepherd. 


ventors  in  connection  with  pottery  ahd  glass,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  lighting  and  sanitation.  They  hold  a 
number  of  patents  relating  to  gas  and  electric  lighting, 
and  the  filtration  of  water,  and  are  sole  licensees  and 
manufacturers  of  the  well-known  “Pasteur”  water 
filter.  They  are  contractors  for  illuminations  and  clecora- 


branch  of  business. 

A.  &  E.  Shep¬ 
herd,  glass  and 
china  merchants, 
importers  and  ware- 
housemen,  259, 
Whitechapel  -  road, 
E.,  have  one  of 
those  interesting, 
old-established,  per¬ 
sonally  controlled 
glass  and  china 
businesses  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  are 
gradually  becoming 
fewer.  All  the  sur- 
roundings  have 
changed  since  this 
shop  was  opened  in 
1820  by  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  Mr. 
D.  Shepherd,  the 
present  proprietor, 
but  the  shop  itself 
remains  practically 
as  it  was,  with  the 
exception  of  its 
semi-rural  environ¬ 
ment,  which  has 
long  since  disap¬ 
peared.  The  busi¬ 
ness  has  always  been 
in  the  hands  of  the 
same  family,  and 
another  “Shep¬ 
herd  ”  is  qualifying 
to  succeed  his 
father,  the  present 
proprietor,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of 
events.  The  class 
of  business  done  has 
changed  considera¬ 
bly  with  the  altered 
character  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and 
the  ever  -  changing 
conditions  of  life. 
I  had  a  short  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  his  shop,  when  I 
noticed  some  high- 


class  and  expensive  goods,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  how 
the  firm  disposed,  of  them  Mr.  Shepherd  explained  that  his 
ancestors  did  a  large  business  in  the  very  best  china  and 
glass  as  well  as  in  medium  qualities,  amongst  the  numerous 
well-to-do  residents  in  the  country  round  about  them. 
At  that  time  there  were  fields  of  green  lanes  between  Bow 
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and  Whitechapel,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen’s  houses 
surrounded  by  their  own  grounds.  1  noticed  many  fine 
houses  with  carriage  drives  facing  the  Bow-road  and  the 
Mile  End-road,  but  they  are  now  used  as  public  institu¬ 
tions  or  workshops,  and  in  some  instances  are  divided  into 
separate  tenements  as  dwellings.  Mr.  Shepherd  has 
heard  his  grandfather  speak  of  customers  who  rode  to  the 
shop  from  their  residences  in  the  county  to  make  pur¬ 
chases,  or  to  give  orders.  He  says  it  was  always  the  rule 
in  the  business  that  the  principal  should  personally  attend 
to  customers  as  far  as  possible.  The  result  of  that  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  the  establishing  of  a  good  feeling  between 
the  firm  and  their  better-class  customers,  which  in  several 
cases  is  maintained  between  the  descendants  of  both  to  the 
present  day.  Most  of  the  old  families  who  used  to  deal 
with  them  have  left  the  neighbourhood,  but  several  of 
their  descendants  regularly  obtain  their  supplies  from 
the  shop  still.  The  fields  and  lanes  and  the  grounds  that 


used  to  surround  private  houses  have  been  built  over,  and 
there  is  nowr  a  much  larger  population  requiring  cheaper 
goods.  Messrs.  Shepherd,  therefore,  keep  a  large  stock  of  the 
medium-class  and  cheaper  goods,  with  a  selection  of  bqst 
goods  as  well.  There  is  much  more  space  in  their  fine  shop 
than  is  usually  devoted  to  customers  in  a  retail  business,  and 
there  is  a  well-arranged  showroom,  with  packing  room 
and  stock  rooms  in  the  rear.  The  premises  extend  about 
100  ft.  from  front  to  back,  and  there  is  a  good  head  light 
to  the  back  rooms.  The  firm  has  always  specialised  in 
certain  branches,  and  they  keep  ready  for  delivery  a  large 
stock  of  glass,  china  and  earthenware  expressly  adapted 
for  hospitals,  asylums,  clubs,  museums,  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  Many  hospital  utensils  and  accessories  are  their 
own  patents;  others  are  made  specially  and  solely  for  them, 
and  are  exceptionally  hard-fired.  These  are  supplied 
either  in  plain  white  or  with  crest  or  badge.  The  firm  are 
contractors  to  many  public  and  private  institutions  for 


the  supply  of  pottery  and  glass  for  all  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  An  immense  industrial  population  has 
sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood  in  recent  years,  and 
Messrs.  Shepherd  keep  goods  suitable  to  their  require¬ 
ments  and  means,  while  continuing  to  stock  best  goods, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  We  give  an 
illustration  of  the  front  of  the  premises,  with  the  fine  shop 
window  and  the  quaint  inscription  on  the  walls.  To  attempt 
to  improve  on  this  would  be  to  spoil  it,  and  to  remove  the 
name  from  the  beam  inside  the  shop  would  be  almost 
vandalism. 

T.  Wickham  &  Son,  69-89,  Mile  End-road,  have  added 
an  attractive  glass  and  china  department  to  their  extensive 
outfitting  business.  It  is  practically  a  separate  shop  with  a 
good  window  display.  In  their  case  the  department  is  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  close  to  the  window.  This  is  a  much 
greater  advantage  to  those  responsible  for  the  branch  than 
having  a  front  window,  or  a  portion  of  one,  showingsamples 

of  china  and  glass,  while  the 
.department  itself  is  in  the 
rear,  in  the  bassement,  or  on 
a  top  floor.  I  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  manager 
of  this  department,  but  I  was 
pleased  with  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  goods. 
They  keep  a  good  selection  of 
all  grades,  the  medium  pre¬ 
dominating.  There  is  plenty 
of  light,  and  a  nicely  arranged 
stand  displays  the  goods  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Nicholls’  Stores,  53,  Mile 
End-road,  keep  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  glass,  china  and  earth¬ 
enware,  together  with  general 
furnishing  ironmongery  and 
household  requirements  of  all 
kinds.  The  pottery  and  glass 
is  principally  of  the  medium 
class  and  cheaper  varieties,  and 
there  is  a  good  choice  in  both. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Thomson,  82,  84 
and  103,  High-street,  Walt¬ 
hamstow,  has  been  established 
at  No.  103,  High-street,  about 
fifteen  years,  and  opened  the 
other  addresses  (on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  street),  about 
seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
He  keeps  a  large  stock  of 
medium  class  and  cheaper 
priced  goods.  When  he  commenced  business  at  103,  High- 
street,  his  intention  wras  to  confine  himself  to  medium  and 
best  goods,  and  at  that  time  the  neighbourhood  appeared 
to  offer  an  opening  for  such  a  business.  Soon  after,  how¬ 
ever,  houses  were  built  at  a  great  pace,  and  the  railway 
company  particularly  erected  a  large  number  of  comfort¬ 
able  small  houses  for  the  benefit  of  persons  wnrking  in 
London,  who  wished  to  live  out  of  it.  The  demand  for 
larger  houses  at  higher  rents  rapidly  declined.  The  local 
tradesmen  were,  of  course,  called  upon  to  supply  a  much 
larger  demand,  but  for  a  somewhat  different  class  of  goods. 
The  change  did  not  make  so  much  difference  to  those  who 
supplied  food  stuffs,  but  drapers,  cutlers,  ironmongers  and 
glass  and  pottery  dealers  found  it  desirable  to  stock  very 
different  goods  from  those  they  commenced  with.  Mr. 
Thomson  did  not  hesitate  as  to  what  he  should  do,  but 
provided  just  such  goods  as  he  found  w^ere  asked  for. 
He  was  not  a  novice  in  the  trade.  He  had  had  consider- 
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able  experience  as  a  manufacturer’s  representative,  and 
as  a  traveller  in  and  around  London,  and  knew  how  to 
buy — an  essential  part  of  a  dealer’s  education — perhaps  the 
most  essential  He  now  deals  principally  in  middle  class 
and  cheaper  goods.  High-street  is  a  recognised  market  for 
the  neighbourhood,  with  all  the  advantages— and,  I  may 
add,  all  the  disadvantages — of  that  reputation.  Mr. 
Thomson  now  does  two  distinct  classes  of  trade,  but  does 
them  at  different  times.  He  has  a  good  connection  among 
the  better  class  of  residents  in  and  around  Walthamstow, 
who  make  their  purchases  or  give  their  orders  in  proper- 
business  hours,  and  he  has  his  share  of  the  market  trade 
which  is  done  in  the  evenings,  particularly  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  the  working  classes, 
who  strictly  limit  their  own  hours  of  labour,  make 
an  invariable  practice  of  doing  their  shopping  late 


invited  to  do  so.  His  wife  is  a  good  business  woman,  and 
thoroughly  understands  the  trade,  so  that  she  is  well  able, 
with  capable  assistants,  to  superintend  the  quieter  business 
during  the  day  in  the  absence  of  her  husband.  Thev^do  a 
large  trade  with  licensed  victuallers,  and  keep  a  heavy 
stock  of  the  goods  they  require  always  on  hand. 

Mr.  W.  Hackshall,  glass,  china,  and  earthenware 
dealer,  129,  High-street,  East  Ham,  is  a  good  business  man 
who  has  been  for  a  long  time  established  as  a  retail  dealer 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  in  goods  not  connected  with  the 
industries  we  represent.  About  six  years  ago  he  acquired 
No.  129,  High-street,  and  decided  to  carry  on  a  pottery 
ar>d  glass  business  there.  He  was  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  these  trades  himself,  but  he  engaged  a  capable 
manager  in  Mr.  C.  Wyatt,  Avho  had  a  good  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  them,  and  gave  him  a  free  hand  as  far  as  details 


W.  Hackshall,  East  Ham. 


at  night.  High-street,  Walthamstow,  is  a  sedate  business 
thoroughfare  during  the  day,  but  as  busy  a  market  place  as 
there  is  in  London  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening. 
Mr.  Thomson  has  studied  the  requirements  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  in  meeting  the  convenience  of  his  customers 
as  far  as  he  possibly  could  he  has  built  up  a  good  connection. 
A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Thomson  learnt  that  it  was 
proposed  to  open  a  6fd.  bazaar  very  near  to  him, 
and  a  shop  opposite  his  own  becoming  vacant  he  took  it 
and  opened  a  bazaar  there,  which  he  has  continued  since. 
It  had  the  effect  he  intended— of  preventing  a  stranger 
opening  one.  He  has  an  advantage  as  a  retail  dealer  in 
that  he  has  always  maintained  his  connection  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  for  many  years  has  represented  a  large 
firm  of  manufacturers  and  importers.  He  is  a  busy  man, 
but  takes  no  part  in  public  affairs,  though  he  has  been 


were  concerned,  though  he  has  always  kept  general  control 
himself.  He  has  another  business  next  door,  so  he  is 
nearly  always  on  the  spot  if  required.  Mr.  Wyatt,  of 
course,  buys  the  stock  and  controls  the  sale  of  it.  There  is 
an  attractive  window,  judiciously  dressed  with  useful  and 
ornamental  goods.  The  window,  however,  is  not  a  very 
large  one,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  shop 
itself.  That  is  really  a  very  nice  one,  both  in  size  and 
arrangement.  I  understand  some  structural  alterations 
have  recently  been  made  by  which  the  shop  was  materially 
enlarged.  We  give  an  illustration  of  the  interior  of  it,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  the  arrangement  is  at  once  unusual 
and  convenient.  There  is  ample  room  in  the  centre  of  the 
shop,  and  roomy  shelves  all  round.  The  goods  are  well 
shown,  a  very  important  factor  in  a  glass  and  china  busi¬ 
ness.  The  stock  includes  all  grades  of  pottery  and  glass 
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except  the  most  expensive.  Mr.  Wyatt  has  studied  the 
requirements  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  makes  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  provide  for  them.  There  is  a  steadily  growing 
family  connection,  and  a  good  passing  trade.  Mr.  Hack- 
shall  lends  goods  on  hire  for  all  kinds  of  festivities,  and  keeps 
a  heavy  stock  of  pottery  and  glass  especially  for  this  trade. 
The  principal  was  not  at  business  the  day  I  called,  and  I 
was  indebted  to  Mr.  Wyatt  for  showing  me  over  the  premises. 
East  Ham  is  a  growing  place,  and  Mr.  Hackshall  has  room 
to  expand  his  pottery  and  glass  business,  whenever  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Shorter  Brothers,  36,  Crispin-street,  Spitalfields,  E., 
are  one  of  the  oldest  wholesale  glass  and  pottery  merchants 
in  London.  Their  business  has  been  in  the  hands  of  their 
family,  and  at  the  same  address  since  1790,  Thomas 
and  James  Shorter,  the  present  proprietors,  being  the  great 
grandsons  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shorter,  who  founded  it  in  that 
year.  In  their  capacity  as  wholesale  dealers,  Messrs.  Shorter 
come  in  contact  with  both  manufacturers  and  retail 
dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  widely  known 
in  every  branch  of  the  industry.  Of  necessity  they  keep 
a  heavy  stock  of  glass,  china,  and  earthenware,  and  pride 
themselves  in  being  able  to  deliver  promptly  anything  in 
these  lines  a  dealer  may  require,  including  the  newest  in 
shape  and  ornamentation.  They  have  a  pottery  at 
Burslem,  are  interested  in  other  potteries  in  Staffordshire, 
and  are  extensive  importers.  They  thus  have  resources 
for  ensuring  a  large  and  regular  supply  of  goods  from  which 
their  customers  may  make  their  selection.  Retail  dealers 
whose  space  is  limited  appreciate  houses  like  Shorters’, 
who  virtually  keep  stock  for  them,  and  are  able  to  deliver 
pottery  and  glass  of  any  kind  (and  practically  in  any 
quantity)  just  as  they  require  it. 

Though  they  are  in  the  Eastern  end  of  London,  the 
houses  I  have  named  can  scarcely  be  included  in  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  “East-End”  trade.  We  come 
to  that,  perhaps,  in  Commercial-road,  Whitechapel-road, 
Mile  End  and  Bow-road,  and  in  the  places  beyond  to  which 
I  have  already  referred. 

Mr.  R.  Donner,  2  and  8,  Watney-street,  Commercial- 
road,  is  a  wholesale  and  retail  glass,  china,  earthenware, 
and  hardware  dealer,  and  an  importer  of  fancy  goods.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Donner,  who  had  started  for 
the  Potteries  the  day  I  called.  He  has  twro  shops — 
typical  of  the  wholesale  East-End  dealer — they  are  open  in 
front.  Commercial-road  is  a  very  busy  thoroughfare, 
while  Watney-street  is  very  similar,  and  Mr.  Donner’ s 
.shop  is  at  the  Commercial-road  end  of  it.  He  keeps  the 
hardware  separate  from  the  pottery  and  glass,  and  of  the 
latter  he  has  a  large  and  miscellaneous  stock,  for  the  greater 
part  medium  class  and  cheaper  goods.  I  hope  to  meet 
the  proprietor  on  my  next  visit  to  Watney-street. 

T.  Venables  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  general  house  furnishers, 
have  a  handsome  block  of  buildings  at  the  corner  of  White¬ 
chapel-road  and  Commercial-street.  (The  class  of  business 
done  by  them,  and  by  many  houses  like  them,  has  sprung 
into  existence  since  the  term  ‘  ‘  East-End  ’  ’  trade  acquired 
its  special  significance,  so  that  in  its  accepted  sense  we 
•cannot  apply  it  to  their  business.)  They  have  a  very 
complete  glass  and  china  department  with  an  attractive 
window  in  Commercial-street.  It  sounds  rather  incon¬ 
gruous  to  speak  of  a  group  of  ladies’  boots  and  shoes  in  a 
window  otherwise  filled  with  china  and  glass,  but  Messrs. 
Venables  produce  quite  a  picturesque  attraction  by  display¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  ladies’  dainty  footwear  in  column  shape 
in  the  centre  of  their  china  window.  The  china  department 
is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  James,  and  contains  a 
well-selected  assortment  of  useful  and  ornamental  pottery 
and  glass  in  all  qualities. 

Mr.  A.  Johnston,  104,  High-street,  East  Ham,  has  a 
.good  position  for  his  glass  and  china  shop.  There  is  a  I 
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broad  pavement  in  front  and  good  sized  window's.  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  see  Mr.  Johnston,  so  I  am  not  able 
to  give  any  particulars  of  his  business.  He  has  a  varied 
stock  of  middle  class  and  cheaper  goods,  with  plenty  of 
choice  in  both  shape  and  decoration.  It  is  a  lofty  shop 
and  a  good  light  from  the  front. 

{To  he  continued.') 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  POTTERY  AND 
GLASS  TRADES. 

The  Pottery  Trades.— According  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  employment  in  our  trades  in  January 
was  bad  on  the  whole,  and  short  time  was  worked.  In 
Staffordshire  employment  in  the  earthenware  trade  con¬ 
tinued  bad,  and  short  time  was  general.  It  continued 
moderate  on  the  whole  in  Devonshire.  At  Bristol  it  was 
good  with  earthenware  potters,  but  slack  with  stone 
potters.  It  was  dull  in  the  china  and  porcelain  trade  at 
Worcester  and  Coalport.  In  the  earthenware  trade  in  the 
South  Yorkshire  and  River  Aire  district  employment  was 
slightly  better  than  a  month  ago,  when  it  was  reported 
as  bad.  It  was  bad  in  Scotland,  and  worse  than  a  month 
ago,  with  much  short  time.  It  continued  dull  with  tobacco 
pipe  makers  at  Glasgow. 

The  Glass  Trades. — Employment  on  the  whole  was 
bad,  and  worse  than  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago.  Returns 
received  from  firms  employing  7, 436  workpeople  in  the  week 
ended  Jan.  22  showed  a  decrease  of  0-6  per  cent,  in  the 
number  employed,  and  of  6-3  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
wages  paid,,  as  compared  with  a  month  ago.  As  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  the  number  employed  showed  a  decrease 
of  4-4  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  of  7‘6  per 
cent.  Employment  with  glass  bottle  makers  in  Yorkshire 
continued  bad  generally,  and  worse  than  a  year  ago;  much 
short  time  was  w  orked.  Employment  was  bad,  and  worse 
than  a  year  ago,  with  glass  bottle  makers  in  the  North  of 
England  ;  at  Seaham  Harbour  it  was  dull.  It  continued 
bad  in  Lancashire,  with  much  short  time,  and  was  slack  at 
Dublin  and  Bristol.  It  was  quiet  with  medicine  bottle 
makers  at  Rotherham.  Employment  was  good  with  flint 
glass  makers  at  Birmingham ;  and  fair  at  Wordsley. 
With  flint  glass  cutters  it  was  quiet  at  Birmingham  and  good 
at  Wordsley.  It  continued  moderate  with  sheet  glass 
flatteners  at  St.  Helens  ;  with  pressed  glass  makers  on  the 
Tyne  it  was  bad  ;  and  worse  than  a  month  ago,  with 
much  short  time.  It  continued  fair  and  was  better  than 
a  month  ago  with  plate  glass  bevellers  and  silverers  at 
Birmingham.  It  was  not  so  good  as  a  month  ago  with 
glass  blowers  in  London. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  workpeople  employed,  and 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  them  in  the- week  ending  Jan.  22, 
1910  : — 

Branches.  Number  Employed.  Wages  Paid. 

Glass  bottle  ..  ..  ..  4,718  ....  £5,602 

Plate  glass  . .  . .  . .  689  ....  818 

Flint  glass  ware  (not  bottles)..  1,738  ....  1,911 

Other  branches  . .  . .  291  ....  342 


Total  .  7,436  ....  £8,673 


The  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  district,  and  the 
amountof  wagespaidthem  in  the  week  ending  Jan.  22, 1910 : 

Districts.  Number  Employed.  Wages  Paid. 


North  of  England 

701  .... 

£672 

Yorkshire 

3,778  .... 

4,541 

Lancashire 

713  .... 

772 

Worcester  and  Warwick 

1,156  .... 

1,422 

Scotland 

759  .... 

944 

Other  parts  of  United  Kingdom 

329  .... 

322 

i.ot&l  •  «  •  •  ♦  » 

7,436  . .  . 

£8,673 
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Reviews. 


The  Craftsman's  Plant  Book.  By  Richard  G.  Hatton,  Hon. 

A.R.C.A.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.  25s.  net.* 
There  is  at  the  present  time  a  revival  of  the  application 
of  plant  forms  to  decorative  purposes,  which  has  been  in 
abeyance  for  some  time.  Of  this  revival  Mr.  William 
Morris  was  the  pioneer,  for  he  undoubtedly  looked  back  to 
those  early  times  for  his  inspiration.  For  decorative 
work  the  figures  of  plants  in  the  old  herbals  were  of  great 

value,  and  in 
many  cases  they 
were  complete 
designs  ready  to 
hand,  and  could 
be  appropriated 
wholesale.  In 
the  large  volume 
under  review  Mr. 
Hatton  presents 
a  useful  collec¬ 
tion  of  figures 
of  plants,  selec¬ 
ted  from  the 
herbals  of  the 
sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  best 
examples  of 
drawings  of 
plants  to  be  met 
with  in  those 
rare  works.  The 
old  herbals,  how¬ 
ever,  are  unwieldy  and  costly,  and  the  aim  of  the  compiler 
has  therefore  been  to  collect  from  them  the  best  and  most 
helpful  figures,  and  to  present  them  in  a  hand}7  compass. 
The  author  is  well  qualified  to  make  this  selection,  and  as 
his  object  is  to  furnish  material  for  the  use  of  the 
designer  and  decorator,  the  examples  he  gives  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful  to  the  skilled  artist  and  helpful  to  the  amateur. 
Speaking  of  these  old  drawings,  the  author  says  :  “  Exe¬ 
cuted  while  botanical  science  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
they  are  not  likely  to  satisfy  those  who  look  for  the  marks 
by  which  genus  and  species  are  distinguished.  But  to 
the  artist,  and  particularly  the  designer  or  craftsman, 
the}7  cannot  fail  to  appeal.  Full  of  decorative  suggestion 
and  fine  examples  of  treatment,  they  present  the  plants 
as  they  are  known  to  ordinary  people,  with  their  character 
usually  admirably  expressed.”  The  best  use  of  these 
drawings  will  be  made  by  those  who,  at  the  same  time, 
study  the  living  plants  themselves.  “  These  ancient  figures 
owe  their  merit  to  the  fact  that  they  were  drawn  at  first 
hand  from  nature.” 

They  were  called  into  existence  by  a  demand  for  true 
drawing — for  “  living  figures  ” — and  it  is  because,  with  all 
their  peculiarities  of  arrangement,  they  are  living,  that 
they  are  of  so  much  value  to  the  decorative  artist.  The 
pottery  decorator  will  understand  that  for  his  purpose  the 
figures  are  suggestive,  rather  than  imperative.  He  has  to 
consider  the  article  to  be  decorated.  If  it  is  a  porcelain 
vase,  which  is  itself  technically  beautiful,  a  naturally  painted 
subject  will  be  quite  appropriate.  But  if  the  ornamentation 
is  for  a  useful  piece  of  table  ware — a  cup,  a  saucer,  or  a  bowl 
— a  natural  one,  an  exact  copy  of  nature  would  not  be  a 
fit  embellishment.  For  plaques,  vases,  and  other  large 
ornamental  pieces  nature  may  be  followed,  and  for  this 

*  Th's  book  can  be  supplied  from  the  offices  of  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE. 
Terms  :  cash  with  order.  Postage  extra. 
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purpose  the  carefully  produced  designs  in  this  work  wil 
be  found  of  great  service  to  the  pottery  decorator,  and  of 
greatest  service  to  the  artist  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
study  the  living  plants  themselves.  The  chapter  on  “  The 
Use  of  Plants  as  Elements  in  Design  5  ’  will  be  found 
especially  interesting  and  useful  to  designers  and  modellers. 
“  Design  is  conscious  arrangement.  In  spite  of  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  is  sure  to  be  raised  by  critics  who,  not  being 
producers,  delight  to  find  some  paradoxical  check  to  the 
efforts  of  others,  and  who  complain  that  art  must  be  artless,, 
every  productive  artist  know's  that  design  is  conscious 
arrangement.”  The  author  qualifies  this,  however,  by  the 
following  very  judicious  and  instructive  reminder  :  ‘  ‘  Let 
it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  designing,  any  more  than 
walking,  should  be  done  with  a  mental  calculation,  labori¬ 
ously  conducted  for  each  step.  The  conscious  control  of  a 
man’s  powers,  in  walking  has  become  by  usage  so  incor¬ 
porated  in  his  being  that  it  almost  deserves  another  name. 
In  designing,  also,  one  designs  with  little  success  till  the 
pow7ers  one  uses  have  beome  automatic,  and  act  of  them¬ 
selves  as  it  wrere.  Nevertheless,  the  early  stages  in  design¬ 
ing  must  be  as  painfully  conscious  and  laborious  as  are 
the  child’s  efforts  to  wralk.” 

From  the  1,070  illustrations  to  this  very  useful  crafts¬ 
man’s  plant-book  wTe  have  selected  a  few,  typical  of  a  great 
number  that  wrill  be  found  appropriate  to  our  industries,, 
some  as  they  are,  and  others  with  slight  modifications. 

Pansies  and  violets  are  frequently  made  use  of  in  the- 
ornamentation  of  china  and  earthemvare.  The  work  con¬ 
tains  many  illustrations  of  these,  with  descriptive  matter, 
which  questions  of  space  prevent  us  giving  in  full.  “  The 
pansy  is  one  of  the  species  of  violet,  differing  from  the 
others  in  being  parti-coloured.  The  common  colour  of  violets 
is  purple,  purplish- 
blue,  or  violet,  but 
a  tinge  of  yellow- 
invades  the  spur, 
while  white  some¬ 
times  invades  the 
spur  of  the  Dog 
Violet.”  Fig.  1  is 
an  illustration  of 
the  last  named, 

“Viola  Canina.” 

Fig.  2  includes 
the  garden  pansy 
and  wild  pansy, 
both  back  and  face 
view  of  the  flower 
of  the  latter.  Fig.  3 
illustrates  eight 
figures  of  plants’ 
from  La  Clef  des 
Champs,  by 
Jacques  le  Moyne 
de  Morgues.  The 
names  of  the  plants 
are  given  under  the 
illustrations,  the 
blocks  for  which 
were  kindly  lent 
by  the  publishers.  There  are  1,014  illustrations  in  the  text 
proper,  and  an  appendix  containing  57  other  illustrations 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  could  not  w7ell  be  placed 
in  their  natural  order.  The  explanatory  matter  is  clear 
without  being  dogmatic,  and  reveals  intelligibly  the 
significance  of  each  illustration.  There  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  index  to  the  589  well-printed  pages.  The  general 

get-up  ’  ’  of  the  book  maintains  the  reputation  of  the 
publishers.  It  is  handsomely  bound  in  green  art  cloth,, 
gilt  lettered  and  gilt  top. 
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Garden  Pansy  and  Wild  Pansy. 
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The  Collector's  Handbook  to  Keramics.  By  William  Chaffers, 
Author  of  “  Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery 
and  Porcelain.”  London  :  Gibbings  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
6s.  net. 

This  “  Handbook  to  Keramics  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Modern  Periods,”  consists  of  selections  from  the  author’s 
larger  work  entitled  “The  Keramic  Gallery.”  The 
present  is  really  an  abridged  edition  of  the  well-known  and 
appreciated  “  Keramic  Gallery,”  and,  like  it,  is  intended 
to  form  a  companion  volume  of  illustrations  to  the  author’s 
world  famous  standard  book  “  The  Collector’s  Handbook 
of  Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain.” 
Some  of  the  larger  illustrations  to  that  work  are. of  necessity, 
omitted  on  account  of  their  size.'  But  care  has  been  taken 


The  judicious  arrangement  we  have  referred  to  is  well 
supplemented  by  a  very  full  index.  The  three  hundred 
and  fifty  carefully  produced  and  well  printed  illustrations 
are  in  themselves  instructive,  and  many  of  them 
render  intelligible,  decorative  details  that  could  not 
be  sufficiently  explained  in  the  letter-press.  Readers 
who  have  not  access  to  the  author’s  larger  work  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  what  he  has  to  say  about  ‘  ‘  Lowes¬ 
toft,”  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy. 
According  to  Gillingham’s  “History  of  Lowestoft,” 
written  in  1790,  “  an  attempt  was  made  to  manufacture 
porcelain  there  in  1756  by  Mr.  Hewlin  Luson,  who  found 
fine  clay  suitable  for  the  purpose,  on  his  estate.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  others,  porcelain  works  were  established, 


Musk  Rose. 
Woodbine. 


Fig. 


3. 


Hazel  Nuts. 
Eglantine. 


Harebells. 

Cherries. 


Wild  Hyssop. 
Blue-bottles. 


to  give  representations,  as  far  as  possible,  of  each  kind  of 
pottery  and  porcelain  which  has  been  produced  in  the 
various  foreign  and  English  manufactories  from  the 
Renaissance  period  dovrn  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Short  accounts  of  the  various  manufactories 
themselves,  extracted  from  the  larger  volume,  are  also 
given  with  a  view  ‘  ‘  to  help  in  establishing  the  period  to 
which  any  specimen  may  belong.’  ’  The  matter  is  admir¬ 
ably  arranged,  so  that  the  author’s  reference  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  ware  of  any  country  can  be  easily  found.  For  example, 
there  are  separate  chapters  for  the  Majolica  of  Italy,  and 
of  Spain  ;  for  the  faience  of  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Russia.,  and  Sweden  ;  for  the  porcelain  of  each  Continental 
country.  There  are  comprehensive  sections  dealing  with 
the  pottery  of  Great  Britain,  and  another  with  the  porce¬ 
lain,  while  Oriental  pottery  and  porcelain  are  treated  of  in 
the  productions  of  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Turkey. 


and  existed  there  until  1802.  The  porcelain  was  of  soft 
paste,  and  in  1902  fragments  of  it,  and  moulds,  were  found 
on  the  site  of  the  factory.  The  theory  that  hard  paste 
was  made  at  Lowestoft,  or  that  Chinese  porcelain  was 
painted  there,  has  now  been  abandoned.”  This  is  a  most 
useful  handbook  to  collectors,  as  it  will  enable  them  to 
identify  many  specimens  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  which 
do  not  bear  any  marks.  The  author  needs  no  eulogy. 
This  brief  summary  of  his  important  work  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  the  production  of  it  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  publishers. 

“  Brokenware  ”  is  the  title  of  a  book  just  published 
by  Mr.  Harold  Begbie.  It  does  not  deal  with  crockery, 
but  with  reformatory  work  in  a  London  slum.  Some 
of  the  sketches  call  to  mind  the  old  question,  ‘  ‘  What, 
did  the  hand,  then,  of  the  Potter  shake  ?  ’  ’ 
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Foreign  Notes. 


The  Leipzig  Fair. — This  popular  trade  fair  will  com¬ 
mence  on  Monday  next,  March  7,  and  will  continue  until 
March  19.  We  understand  there  will  be  the  usual  number 
and  variety  of  exhibits,  but  several  manufacturers  will  not 
remain  until  the  close  of  the  fair. 

Sevres  Pottery  in  Danger. — All  the  workmen  at  the 
National  Factory  of  China  at  Sevres  were  thrown  out  of 
work  during  the  recent  disastrous  floods,  as  the  workshops 
on  the  ground  floor  collapsed.  We  trust  that  this  famous 
factory  will  soon  be  thoroughly  restored. 

Ceramic  Exhibition  in  St.  Petersburg. — In  the  summer 
of  the  current  year  there  will  be  opened  in  St.  Petersburg  an 
Exhibition  of  ceramics,  cement  and  lime  products,  with 
a  special  section  for  faience  ;  and  also  with  a  special 
section  for  the  display  of  designs  for  all  branches  of  the 
industry.  Commercial  art  schools  in  the  provinces  will 
be  asked  to  contribute  to  this  exhibition. 

Native  Pottery  in  East  Africa.— Among  the  Swahili  tribes 
of  Eastern  Africa,  potting,  while  still  in  primitive  state,  has 
reached  the  point  where  a  jar  that  calls  to  mind  the  old 
Pompeiian  shapes,  is  produced.  Swelling  out  gradually 


How  Swahili  Pots  are  Carried. 

from  the  base,  this  turns  to  taper  to  a  narrow  neck,  being 
often  moulded  on  a  calabash  or  gourd.  Such  a  bowl  is 
used  for  transporting  all  kinds  of  produce,  being  usually 


A  Swahili  Pottery  Dealer. 

carried  on  the  head.  A  smaller  bottle,  shaped  like  a  I  rench 
carafe,  and  sometimes  made  of  the  calabash  or  gourd, 
instead  of  clay,  is  carried  with  fresh  water,  or  some  native 
drink  for  a  journey. 


Glass  and  China  in  Guatemala  (specially  translated). — 
According  to  an  Austrian  Consular  report  glass  and  china 
ware,  both  for  ordinary  household  use,  and  also  fancy 
ornamented  Bohemian  goods,  are  articles  which  Austria 
is  beginning  to  supply  to  Guatemala  in  such  excellent 
styles,  and  at  such  moderate  prices,  that  any  competition  is 
almost  out  of  the  question.  Of  late,  however.  North 
America  has  been  introducing  very  cheap  pressed  glass 
goods.  These  are  much  cheaper  than  Austrian  goods,  but 
the  quality  is  also  inferior.  Still,  with  some  attention 
it  should  also  be  possible  to  compete  with  North  America 
by  slightly  lowering  the  prices  of  Austrian  pressed  glass 
goods,  the  quality  of  which  is  far  superior. 

The  Manufacture  of  Glass  in  China.— A  U.S.  Consular 
report  gives  an  account  of  the  operations  of  glass  factories 
in  Southern  China  as  follows  : — ‘  ‘  There  are  two  small 
glass  factories  in  this  port,  one  owned  by  Japanese,  where  both 
Japanese  and  Chinese  are  employed,  the  other  by  Chinese 
merchants,  where  all  the  workers  are  Chinese.  The  sole 
product  of  the  two  factories  is  lamp  chimmeys,  the  demand 
for  which  steadily  increases,  due  to  the  introduction  of 
kerosene  oil  and  cheap  lamps,  a  progressive  change  from 
the  old  fashioned  spout  lamp  burning  native  oils,  such  as 
bean,  peanut,  and  wood.  In  the  Japanese  factory  six 
Japanese  labourers  receive  a  monthly  wrage  of  $13  each 
and  two  Chinese  coolies  $2  each.  In  the  smaller  Chinese 
factory  six  labourers  are  employed  at  $5  and  $6  per  month 
for  the  three  experts  and  $2  for  the  others.  Owing  to 
no  regular  working  hours  and  the  observance  of  only 
native  holidays,  the  work  in  both  factories  is  quite  hard. 
When  there  is  a  heavy  demand,  the  workmen  are  divided 
into  day  and  night  shifts.  The  material  used  is  broken 
glass  or  glassware,  and  in  both  factories  the  methods  of 
manufacture  are  crude.  The  product,  although  satisfactory 
to  the  native  consumer  is  an  inferior  grade.  The  total 
annual  output  is  350,000  of  the  more  common  large  varieties 
and  300,000  of  the  smaller  size. 

Pottery  and  Glass  in  the  Antilles  (specially  translated). 
— A  Belgian  Consular  report  states  that  the  imports  of 
crockery  into  the  Antilles  attain  an  annual  value  of  187,000 
dollars.  England  and  Germany  are  the  two  chief  sources  of 
supply,  Belgium  following  with  a  turnover  of  about  27,000 
dollars  per  annum.  Belgian  trade  is  increasing,  whereas 
England  and  Germany  have  been  losing  ground  since  1906. 
Looking-glasses  and  mirrors  of  all  kinds  are  supplied 
chiefly  by  Germany,  but  a  small  trade  is  also  done  by  the 
U.S. A.,  Austria  and  France,  whilst  Belgium’s  trade  has 
dwindled  to  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  per  annum.  Glass 
bottles,  demijohns  and  the  like,  are  imported  annually  to 
the  tune  of  255,000  dollars.  Spain  heads  the  list  of  im¬ 
porters,  due  to  the  lot  of  Spanish  wine  sent  here  in  demi¬ 
johns.  The  U.S.A.  is  progressing,  but  Germany  and  Belgium 
are  losing  ground  considerably.  However,  a  much  better 
trade  could  be  done  here  in  demijohns,  wine  bottles,  chemists’ 
phials,  small  bottles  for  breweries,  and  the  like.  The  demi¬ 
john  most  in  demand  is  the  size  holding  16J  litres,  and 
which  is  used  subsequently  as  a  standard  measure  for  other 
liquids.  Glazed  windows  are  not  common  in  the  islands  ; 
even  in  Havana  most  windows  are  closed  chiefly  by  blinds 
or  shutters.  In  the  newer  buildings,  however,  window  glass 
is  now  being  used,  and  the  imports  are  consequently 
increasing.  Belgium  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  but  Ger¬ 
many  has  tripled  her  exports  within  the  last  couple  of 
years,  whilst  England  has  almost  quadrupled  her  trade 
within  the  last  few  months.  Complaints  are  rife  as  to 
bad  packing,  which  causes  much  breakage  ;  this  point 
should  be  watched  carefully. 
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Legal. 


China  Figures  stolen. — At  the  London  Sessions  on  Feb.  2,  George 
Stanton,  35,  a  fitter,  was  charged  with  having  stolen  four  china 
figures  from  the  London  Curio  Club,  Regent-st.  The  price  asked 
for  them  was  £7  7s.  for  the  smaller  pair  and  £63  for  the  other, although 
one  witness  declared  that  the  larger  figures  were  not  worth  more 
than  £20.  According  to  the  evidence  Stanton  sold  them  to  a 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields  dealer,  whose  notice  was  subsequently  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  one  pair  tallied  exactly  with  the  description  of  a 
couplo  of  ornaments  missing  from  the  London  Curio  Club.  The 
prisoner,  who  in  his  defence  declared  that  he  bought  the  articles  from 
a  dealer,  was  found  guilty  of  receiving,  well  knowing  the  figures  to 
have  been  stolen,  and  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  months’  imprisonment. 

False  Trade  Description. — In  the  Chancery  Division  on  Jan.  28, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Warrington,  Mr.  Kerby  said,  in  an  action, 
Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  V.  IiCwis,  he  had  a  motion  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  selling  or  offering  for  sale  ware  other 
than  the  plaintiffs  ware  under  the  style  of  “  Wedgwood  ”  or 
“  Real  Wedgwood.”  Mr.  Harman,  who  appeared  for  the  defen¬ 
dants,  said  his  lordship  would  not  be  troubled  with  the  motion,  as 
terms  had  been  agreed  upon.  By  inadvertence  his  clients  sold 
china  which  was  not  real  Wedgwrood,  but  had  been  bought  of  a 
company  called  Wedgwood  Sc  Co.  Mr.  Kerby  said  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  wrere  the  well-known  old  firm,  and  their  trade 
mark,  “  Wedgwood,’ ’  had  existed  for  more  than  150  years.  There 
wras  another  firm  wThich  had  Wedgwood  as  part  of  its  name,  and  they 
stamped  their  ware  ‘  ‘  Wedgwmod  &  Co.  ’  ’  From  time  to  time, 
by  accident  or  design,  their  goods  wrere  sold  as  “  Wedgwood.” 
In  the  case  now  before  his  lordship  they  were  advertised  in  the  news¬ 
papers  by  the  defendants,  who  had  large  stores  at  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere,  as  “Real  Wedgwood,”  and  “Wedgwood,”  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  statement  that  ‘  ‘  Wedgwood  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  quality.”  They  advertised  a  dinner  service  for  21s.,  and  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  people  could  buy  a  Wedgwood  dinner  service  for  a  guinea 
the  plaintiffs  went  to  see  what  it  was.  They  then  found  that  the 
ware  was  that  of  Wedgwood  &  Co.,  and  not  their  goods  at  all.  He 
(Mr.  Kerby)  and  Mr.  Harman  had  now  agreed  as  to  the  relief  the 
plaintiffs  wrere  to  have.  Mr.  Harman  desired  that  his  lordship  should 
know  that  what  had  been  done  was  the  result  of  inadvertence.  Mr. 
Kerby  said  it  had  been  agreed  to  treat  the  motion  as  the  trial.  He 
had  arranged  the  terms  of  the  injunction  with  Mr.  Harman  ;  £10 
was  to  be  paid  as  damages  and  taxed  costs. 

Dispute  in  the  China  Ciay  Trade. — In  the  Chancery  Division  of 
the  High  Court,  on  Feb.  10,  the  case  of  in  re  Stocker  in  re  Grose, 
the  West  of  England  China  Stone  Sc  Clay  Co.,  Ltd.,  v.  Grose,  came 
on  on  a  procedure  summons,  before  Mr.  Justice  Neville.  Counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  said  this  was  an  application  taken  out  under  a 
summons  for  directions,  asking  that  the  defendants,  Edward 
Stocker,  Fred  Martin  Grose,  and  Alexander  Dingle  Stanley  Stocker 
might  be  ordered  to  produce  all  books,  documents  that,  the  appli¬ 
cants  and  their  chartered  accountant,  Mr.  D.  H.  Allen,  might  be 
at  liberty  to  inspect  the  documents  and  take  copies  thereof,  to  be 
produced  at  the  trial.  There  seemed  to  be  two  points  raised  before 
the  Master.  The  first  was  as  to  some  of  the  books,  which  were  said 
to  be  the  property  of  a  firm  called  the  Carriage  Company  ;  secondly, 
whether  Mr.  Allen  should  be  allowed  to  inspect.  Counsel  said  he 
gathered  that  when  before  the  Master  it  wTas  not  a  case  whether 
a  chartered  accountant  should  not  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  books, 
the  objection  being  that  Ah*.  Allen  was  the  man  who  knew  most 
about  the  business,  and  was  most,  likely  to  discover  confidential 
matters  of  importance  to  the  Carriage  Company.  It  was  explained 
to  his  Lordship  that  these  documents  w'ere  mentioned  in  the  affi¬ 
davits,  and  no  privilege  was  claimed.  There  was  a  large  number 
of  defendants  all  connected  with  china  clay  companies,  and  some 
of  them,  but  not  all,  were  partners  in  the  Carriage  Company. 
It  was  stated  that  the  duty  of  the  Carriage  Company  was  to  carry 
and  pack  the  clay  for  retail  purposes,  and  it  was  as  to  the  books  of 
that  company  that  the  present  dispute  had  {.risen.  Since  the 
agency  had  come  to  an  end  the  plaintiffs  had  themselves  started 
a  retail  business  and  were  rivals  in  trade  to  the  Carriage  Company. 
The  defendants,  for  that  reason,  though  they  did  not  object  to  the 
production  of  the  books  to  the  plaintiffs’  solicitor  or  their  managing 
director,  did  object  to  the  books  being  seen  by  the  plaintiffs’ 
accountant,  Mr.  Allen,  who,  it  was  said,  w7as  advising  the  plaintiffs, 
in  the  competing  business.  In  this  particular  case  counsel  for  the 
defence  contended  that  would  mean  a  great  loss  and  be  a  grave 
anxiety  to  the  Carriage  Company  if  the  man  advising  the  competing 
business  should  be  the  man  who  went  through  defendants’  books, 
and  saw  not  only  the  entries  material  to  the  action,  but  all  entries 
of  how  the  Carriage  Company  had  been  dealing  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  had  made  their  profits.  Mr.  Peterson,  for  the  plaintiffs 
said  a  great  deal  had  been  made,  and  rightly  so,  of  the  defendants’ 
business,  out  the  fact  was  that  when  the  agency  terminated  plaintiffs 
made  all  arrangements  and  secured  all  defendants’  customers. 


they  knew  all  abovit  them,  and  had  had  them  on  the  books  for 
years  before.  His  Lordship  thought  that  a  general  order  for 
inspection  by  the  plaintiffs  or  their  agents  must  go,  but  that  Mr. 
Allen  must  undertake  not  to  use  any  information  he  acquired  from  any 
inspection  he  might  make  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  purposes 
of  the  action.  An  order  on  these  terms  was  accordingly  made, 
and  costs  of  the  summons  were  made  costs  in  the  action. 

Undue  Preference. — Railway  and  Canal  Commission. — We  are 
indebted  to  “  The  Times  ”  for  the  following  report  of  a  case  heard 
on  Feb.  16  before  Mr.  Justice  A.  T.  Lawrence,  tho  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gat  home -Herdy,  and  Sir  James  Woodhouse.  Anderton  Company, 
Ltd.,v.  River  Weaver  Trustees.  The  applicants  were  a  firm  of  carriers 
who  complained  of  tho  undue  preference  accorded  to  their  com¬ 
petitors,  Potter  &  Son,  by  the  allowance  of  a  rebate  of  3d.  per  ton 
on  all  flint  and  china  stone  traffic  carried  by  them  over  the  Weaver 
Navigation.  Nominally,  the  allowance  was  made  upon  the  charges 
authorised  for  ‘  ‘  landing  ’  ’  and  *  *  forwarding  ’  ’  at  the  Weston 
Port  Docks,  and  it  was  pleaded  that  such  ehargos  did  not  come 
within  the  mischief  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Acts,  and  were 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Commissioners. 
This,  again,  was  the  reason  alleged  for  the  non-publication  of  tho 
rebate  in  the  station  rate-books.  It  was,  however,  at  once  admitted 
that  the  rebate  w  as  not  calculated  upon  the  traffic  actually  landed 
by  Messrs.  Potter  at  the  port,  hut  upon  the  weight  carried  over  the 
River  Weaver,  and  that  it  was  in  reality  a  reduction  of  the  tolls 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  navigation.  Mr.  Inman,  the  general 
manager  of  the  navigation,  stated  that  there  were  three  competing 
routes  from  tho  River  Mersey  to  the  potteries,  that  rebates  were 
allowed  both  at  Runcorn  and  at  Ellesmere  Port  and  that  the  River 
Weaver  Tolls  Committee  had  stipulated  for  a  minimum  traffic  of 
17,500  tons  per  annum  of  pottery  materials  as  the  consideration  for 
the  concession.  In  cross-examination  the  witness  admitted  that 
Messrs.  Potters’  traffic  at  the  time  when  the  rebate  was  granted  was 
much  greater  than  this, and  that  the  terms  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
had  not  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  general  body  of  the 
trustees.  Upon  these  facts  the  Court  held  that  the  fact  of  undue 
preference  had  been  substantiated.  Mr.  Justice  A.  T.  Lawrence 
said  that  the  fact  that  a  preference  had  been  given  w  as  not  disputed  ; 
but  endeavours  had  been  made  to  suggest  a  justification  by  the 
guarantee  of  17,500  tons  of  traffic.  In  some  cases  a  guarantee  might 
afford  good  grounds  for  a  commensurate  allowance,  but  in  this 
instance  the  imports  had  risen  much  above  that  quantity  before  the* 
guarantee  was  given,  and,  moreover,  the  Anderton  Company  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  putting  themselves  on 
an  equal  footing  although  their  traffic  had  actually  exceeded  the 
stipulated  minimum.  The  secrecy  maintained  throughout  these 
transactions  was  a  material  point  in  the  consideration,  for  although 
it  did  not  necessarily  make  the  preference  undue  it  cut  away  all 
valid  grounds  from  the  defendants’  answer.  If  increase  of  traffic 
were  the  real  object  in  view  the  natural  course  would  have  been  to 
have  made  their  desire  for  it  public.  The  ordinary  result  w'ould 
follow  from  the  finding  of  the  Court,  and  the  applicants  would  be 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  moneys  overpaid  for  a  period  of  six 
years.  Mi-.  Gathorne -Hardy  and  Sir  James  Woodhouse  gave  judg¬ 
ments  to  the  same  effect.  Sir  A.  Cripps,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Aubrey 
Lawrence  were  for  the  applicants  ;  and  Mr.  Rowland  Whitehead 
and  Mr.  Harold  Russell  for  the  defendants. 

A  Bottle  Exchange  Dispute. — In  the  Outer  House  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  Edinburgh,  recently,  Lord  Guthrie  gave  judgment  in  an  action 
in  which  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Aerated  Water  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  and  individual  members  sought  to  interdict 
Robert  Wallace,  aerated  water  manufacturer,  Stevenston,  from 
entering  without  the  complainers’  consent  the  premises  known 
as  the  Bottle  Exchange,  Kilmarnock,  occupied  by  them  and  from 
removing  therefrom  any  aerated  water  bottles,  &e.,  belonging  to 
him  without  paving  dues,  and  to  order  the  respondent  to  restore  to 
the  Bottle  Exchange  226  dozen  bottles  belonging  to  him  and  re¬ 
moved  by  him,  or  to  pay  the  dues.  The  Lord  Ordinary,  in  respect 
of  the  respondent’s  undertaking  not  to  enter  the  complainers’ 
premises  or  remove  any  goods  therein  without  their  consent, 
refused  the  first  part  of  the  prayer  of  the  note  ;  quoad  ultra  he 
dismissed  the  note,  and  continued  the  question  of  expenses.  His 
lordship  said  tho  respondent  illegally  entered  the  complainers’ 
premises  and  removed  goods  of  his  own,  which  the  complainers 
alleged  were  in  their  premises  under  a  lien  for  payment  of  certain 
charges.  Whether  the  complainers  had  a  good  lien  or  not  the 
respondent  had  no  right  to  enter  the  complainers’  premises  and 
remove  goods  stored  there  without  their  consent.  The  respondent 
now  admitted  that  he  had  no  right  at  his  own  hand  to  enter  upon  the 
complainers’  premises  and  interfere  with  the  goods  there,  and  ho 
undertook  not  to  do  so.  In  respect  of  that  undertakng  his  lordship 
should  refuse  interdict.  The  second  matter  in  the  case  related  to  the 
right  of  the  respondent  to  get  delivery  of  his  bottles  in  the  com¬ 
plainers’  possession,  so  far  as  these  bottles  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  complainers  prior  to  January  2,  190S,  wdven  t  he  respondent  ceased 
to  be  a  member  of  the  complainers’  association.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  amount,  and  putting  out  of  view  a  question  of  the  respon¬ 
dent’s  liability  for  a  fine,  which  was  not  now  insisted  on,  the  respon- 
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dent  admitted  his  liability  for  the  charges  in  question.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  necessity  for  bringing  this  action  to  determine  that 
question,  and  he  could  not  determine  the  question  of  the 
amount  in  an  action  for  interdict.  The  third  question  raised 
an  important  issue  as  to  the  position  of  non-members  of 
the  complainers’  association  (whether  those  who  had  never  been 
or  those  who  had  ceased  to  be  members)  whose  bottles  had,  without 
any  action  on  the  non-member’s  part  found  their  way  into  the  com¬ 
plainers’  clearing  house.  It  was  said  that  these  bottles  had  been 
sorted  out  and  stored  and  would  be  distributed  by  the  complainers. 
The  respondent,  it  was  said,  must  know  that  some  of  his  bottles 
would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  inevitably  gravitate  to  the 
complainers’  exchange.  He  was  benefited  by  the  actings  of  the 
complainers  in  receiving  and  storing  for  him  and  distributing  to  him 
such  bottles,  and  the  universal  custom  of  the  bottle  trade  in  Great 
Britain  was  for  non-members  equally  with  members  of  such  associa¬ 
tions  to  pay  the  charges  in  question.  No  objection,  it  was  said,  had 
ever  been  made  by  non-members  to  pay  these  charges.  Such 
charges,  it  was  said,  were  in  respect  of  work  done  by  the  association 
on  behalf  of  the  owner  with  his  consent,  express  or  implied,  by  which 
he  benefited.  The  complainers  asked  to  be  allowed  to  prove  these 
averments.  In  effect  that  was  an  endeavour  to  establish  the 
validity  as  against  non-members  of  certain  by-laws  of  the  association. 
His  Lordship’s  impression  was  that  the  complainers’  averments  of 
custom  of  trade  were  irrelevant,  however  short-sighted  in  the  interest 
of  the  bottle  trade  in  general  and  his  own  interest  in  particular  the 
respondent  might  be  in  asserting  his  title  to  disregard  that  custom 
and  claim  his  legal  rights.  Their  alleged  custom  of  trade  involved 
a  right  on  the  part  of  the  complainers  to  deal  with  respondent’s 
non-perishable  and  non-derelict  goods  coming  without  fault  on  the 
respondent’s  part  and  without  his  intervention,  and  even  contrary 
to  his  express  instructions,  into  the  complainers’  possession,  so  as 
to  entitle  them  to  a  lien  over  the  respondent’s  goods  for  charges 
imposed  by  the  complainers  (or  otherwise  for  reasonable  charges) 
for  work  done  by  them  in  connection  with  the  goods.  If  there  were 
circumstances  in  which  such  a  claim  might  be  good  in  law  none 
such  were  averred  by  the  complainers.  But,  in  any  case,  that 
question  was  not  suited  for  trial  in  a  suspension.  The  complainers 
could  raise  an  action  of  declarator  in  which  they  would  define 
exactly  the  limits  and  conditions  of  the  remedy  they  asked.  They 
were  not  entitled  in  this  process  to  try  a  very  serious  question  in¬ 
volving  an  extensive  proof  in  regard  to  a  matter  which  only  arose 
incidentally.  The  fourth  question  arose  from  the  respondent’s 
illegal  entry  on  the  complainers’  premises  and  removal  of  his  goods. 
The  complainers  asked  that  the  goods  should  be  brought  tack  unless 
the  respondent  paid  them  the  charges  exigible  in  respect  of  these 
goods  or  otherwise  reasonable  charges.  They  founded  on  Section 
39  of  the  Court  of  Session  Act  of  1868.  Tf  that  section  applied, 
which  his  lordship  thought  doubtful,  this  did  not  seem  a  case  for 
its  enforcement.  The  measure  of  the  alternative  which  the  com¬ 
plainers  offered  the  respondent  could  not  be  ascertained  without 
determining  the  large  general  question  above  considered,  which 
his  lordship  had  held  unsuitable  for  determination  in  a  process  of 
interdict. 

Starting  a  Glassware  Agency. — (Special  report.) — In  the  City 
of  London  Court,  on  Feb.  16,  before  his  Honour  Judge  Lumley 
Smith,  K.C.,  an  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Wilson, 
glassware  traveller,  Mayola-rd.,  Clapton,  against  Mr.  Hermann 
Marheincke,  agent  in  the  glass  trade,  79,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C., 
to  recover  the  sum  of  £33  Is.,  as  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal 
from  his  service  as  a  commercial  traveller.  Mr.  Graham  Mould 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Ralph  Thomas  for  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Mould  explained  that  the  claim  was  for  the  balance  of  salary 
due,  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal,  for  an  account  of  profits  and 
for  payment  of  the  sum  found  due  on  the  taking  of  the  accounts. 
Plaintiff  had  been  a  commercial  traveller  in  the  glass  ware  trade  for 
many  years,  and  until  1907  he  had  been  in  the  employment  for  five 
years  of  Le  Personne  Sz  Co.  The  defendant  was  a  plate 
glass  agent,  but  he  was  anxious  to  establish  a  glassware  depart¬ 
ment.  Plaintiff’s  claim  was  for  £25  17s.  for  salary  for  wrongful 
dismissal.  He  also  wanted  an  account  from  Jan.  1,  1908,  in  respect 
of  the  profits  of  the  department,  which  he  inaugurated,  and  10  per 
cent,  commission,  and  half  the  extra  profit^  since  June,  1908. 
The  facts  were  these  :  On  Jan.  13,  1908,  plaintiff  wrote  and  said  he 
would  act  as  defendant’s  commercial  traveller  at  a  salary  of  £2  7s. 
a  week  and  10s.  a  week  for  London  travelling  expenses,  with  7s.  6d. 
a  day  for  country  travelling  expenses.  The  commission  of  10  per 
cent.  wras  to  be  paid  on  the  net  profits  payable  every  three  months, 
subject  to  three  months’  notice  on  either  side.  Defendant  replied 
and  accepted  plaintiff’s  services,  adding  that  if  he  did  his  best 
plaintiff  would  find  he  would  not  neglect  his  interests.  Plaintiff 
entered  upon  his  duties,  and  nothing  happened  until  June,  1908. 
In  that  month  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  came  to  an  agreement, 
and  advised  defendant  that  by  dealing  somewhat  differently  with 
the  orders  for  glassware,  by  keeping  a  stock  of  glass  himself  in 
London,  and  by  allowing  the  plaintiff  to  sell  for  him  in  respect  of 
that  glassware  as  a  principal,  extra  profits  could  be  made.  Defen¬ 
dant  agreed  to  that  suggestion,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  plaintiff 


should  have  one-half  of  the  extra  profits  made  by  carrying  out 
that  line  of  working.  All  went  well  until  November  of  last  year, 
when  the  defendant  wanted  to  reduce  the  plaintiff’s  salary,  and 
terminate  the  agreement.  To  that  plaintiff  objected.  Defendant 
said  he  would  only  pay  the  plaintiff  27s.  a  week  instead  of  £2  17s. 
because  plaintiff  owed  him  sums  which  had  been  overpaid.  There 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that  or  justification  for  it.  Plaintiff 
maintained  that  the  commission  which  he  had  received  was  all  due,  ■ 
and  that  there  had  been  no  over  payments.  For  one  week  plaintiff 
was  offered  27s.  instead  of  57s.,  and  that  he  refused.  As  defendant 
would  not  pay  plaintiff’s  salary  due  under  the  agreement,  plaintiff 
regarded  himself  as  dismissed,  and  was  constrained  to  bring  legal 
action.  Mr.  Wilson  was  called  and  said  that  he  had  been  in  the 
glass  ware  trade  for  12  years  as  a  commercial  traveller.  He  had 
always  been  used  to  keeping  a  very  large  stock  in  London,  when  he 
represented  other  firms,  which  led  to  him  making  the  suggestion 
to  the  defendant  to  keep  a  stock.  It  would  be  the  means  of  enabling 
him  to  give  immediate  deliveries.  Unless  a  stock  was  kept  it 
usually  took  two,  three,  four  and  even  six  months  to  give  delivery, 
which  had  the  effect  of  the  customers  going  elsewhere  for  their 
glass.  By  having  the  stock  in  London  extra  prices  could  be  obtained 
for  those  prompt  deliveries.  That  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  stock 
was  put  in.  The  extra  profits  made  in  consequence  of  that  were  to  be 
equally  shared  between  him  and  the  defendant.  That  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  glass  trade.  Defendant  was 
entitled  to  5  per  cent,  commission  from  the  -works’  invoices.  The 
difference  between  the  works’  invoice  and  the  charge  to  the  customers 
was  extra.  In  December,  1908,  the  sum  of  £10  was  paid  to  him 
on  account  of  commission.  He  could  never  get  a  commission 
account  out  of  the  defendant,  and  he  had  never  had  one  until  the 
present  time.  Itwas  supposed  to  bemade  out  every  three  months,but 
it  had  never  been  done.  When  the  time  came  for  the  defendant  to 
attempt,  to  reduce  his  salary,  he  objected,  and  said  he  was  entitled 
to  the  payments  agreed  upon,  and  under  the  agreement.  He  told 
the  defendant  he  could  do  double  or  treble  the  lmsiness  if  the  glass¬ 
ware  was  delivered  as  ordered.  On  Nov.  26  defendant  wrote  and 
gave  him  formal  notice  to  terminate  the  service.  Defendant  told 
him — “  Y ou  have  sold  to  people  who  are  not  worth  ^d.  ’  ’  There  was 
no  truth  in  that  statement.  In  his  view  he  believed  there  was  a 
profit  made  on  the  glassware  department  of  the  defendant’s  business, 
which  he  started.  When  defendant  gave  him  £1.0  on  account  of 
commission,  and  later  cfri  £5  and  £4,  there  was  £30  or  £40  due  to 
him  for  commission  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  get,  and  w’hich 
must  be  in  the  defendant’s  books.  Judge  Lumley  Smith  :  You  do 
not  get  commission  on  the  business  done,  but  only  on  the  net  profits 
of  your  department.  What  does  “  net  profit  ”  mean  as  applied  to 
the  glassware  trade,  where  a  commercial  traveller  gets  orders  ? 
Plaintiff  replied  that  it  meant  that  only  his  salary  and  travelling 
expenses  were  to  come  off  the  defendant’s  receipts  in  the  shape  of 
commission.  It  was  usual  in  the  glass  trade  to  settle  such  com¬ 
mission  quarterly  ;  but  the  defendant  never  did  it.  Mr.  Thomas, 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  said  the  gross  profits  on  the  work  which 
the  plaintiff  did  during  the  two  years  he  was  with  the  defendant 
amounted  to  £490.  Expenses  during  the  same  period  came  to 
£650  17s.  9d.,  so,  of  course,  there  were  no  profits  on  which  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  any  commission  whatever.  Of  course,  the  defendant 
did  not  admit  the  plaintiff’s  view  of  the  custom  of  the  glass  trade. 
The  bad  debts  during  the  plaintiff’s  period  of  work  amounted  to 
£158.  In  addition  to  that  the  share  of  the  department  which  the 
plaintiff  started  amounted  to  £196,  including  office  expenses, 
stationery,  rent  charges,  wharfage  charges,  travelling  expenses, 
postages  and  solicitors’  costs.  Judge  Lumley  Smith  said  the  defen¬ 
dant  was  claiming  to  deduct  what  was  generally  termed  establish¬ 
ment  expenses.  Mr.  Thomas  said  that  was  so,  and  that  the  net 
result  of  the  plaintiff's  period  of  working  for  the  defendant  showed 
a  loss  to  the  defendant  of  £160.  Therefore,  there  was  nothing  to 
divide.  Plaintiff,  in  answer  to  further  questions,  said  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  obtain  employment  since  he  had  left  defendant’s 
service,  and  bad  answered  advertisements  in  the  trade  journal, 
The  Pottery  Gazette.  Two  numbers  which  had  appeared  since 
his  dismissal  in  January  and  February,  had  received  his  careful 
consideration  and  attention,  and  although  he  had  replied  to  some 
of  the  advertisements,  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  another 
appointment.  In  cross-examination  the  plaintiff  said  he  had 
been  engaged  since  he  left  the  defendant  in  getting  out  accounts 
which  were  very  voluminous,  and  which  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  attention.  He  had  not  called  on  any  glassware  manu¬ 
facturers  or  agents  to  try  and  get  work,  nor  had  he  done  any  work 
on  his  own  account.  He  did  not  think  he  wTas  unjustified  in  ieaving 
the  defendant  when  only  27s.  a  week  was  tendered  to  him.  Whether 
or  net  he  would  have  bettered  his  position  by  staying  was  not  for 
him  to  say.  There  had  never  been  any  arrangement  by  which  he 
was  to  get  27s.  a  week,  and  as  that  was  not  the  wage  he  agreed  to 
work  for,  he  refused  it.  The  defendant  had  two  departments,  one 
for  selling  glassware  and  the  other  for  sheet  glass  and  plate  glass. 
With  the  latter  he  (plaintiff)  had  nothing  to  do.  As  long  ago  as 
December,  1908,  the  defendant  said  he  would  make  up  the  account. 
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H*  believed  he  earned  £60  or  £70  commission  while  working  for  >he 
,1  fendant  during  the  seven  years.  In  fact,  he  beheyed  there* a 
very  much  larger  sum  due  now  to  him,  probably  £140.  That  ivas 
made  up  bv  his  claiming  half  the  share  of  the  extra  profit.  I 
reason  the  extra  commission  was  not  paid  in  the  original  agreeme 
was  so  that  the  works  from  which  the  defendant  was  suppued  should 
not  know  about  it.  If  the  works  had  known  of  the  extra  profit 
they  would  have  wanted  it  for  themselves.  It  was  not  the  del e 
dint’s  own  idea  that  a  stock  should  bo  kept  in  London,  lie  - 
profits  generally  meant  the  difference  between  o  per  cent,  which 
defendant  obtained  and  the  prices  realised  from  the  customc  . 
Tne  defendant  took  him  away  from  a  very  good  situation  elsewhere, 
and  then  treated  him  as  he  thought  very  unfairly.  During  his  first 
quarter’s  work  for  the  defendant  he  took  orders  for  £o,000.  On  that 
the  defendant  would  get  5  per  cent.,  which  was  £2o0.  From  that 
had  to  be  deducted  salary  and  expenses,  which  he  (plaintitt)  re¬ 
ceived,  and  he  would  have  10  per  cent,  of  the  rest.  The  defendant 
was  nof  entitled  to  saddle  him  with  establishment  charges  or  any¬ 
thin"  of  that  sort.  In  the  first  year  that  he  worked  for  the  defen¬ 
dant  he  booked  £10,000  to  £15,000  worth  of  orders.  There  were 
advices  coming  forward  now  from  old  orders  which  he  had  obtained. 
He  always  deducted  bad  debts.  Defendant,  in  his  evidence,  said 
he  had  been  a  glass  agent  and  merchant  for  30  years,  and  during  the 
past  four  vears  he  had  been  carrying  on  business  in  the  glassware 
trade.  He  kept  his  two  departments  quite  separate.  I  he  plate 
and  sheet  glass  department  had  done  very  well,  but  the  glassware 
department  had  done  very  badly.  It  was  not  true  that  the  plainti 
had  obtained  orders  for  £4,000  or  £5,000  in  the  first  quarter  that 
he  worked  for  him.  It  was  about  £1,400  or  £1,500  accoiding  to  e 
books.  It  might  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less.  With  regard  to  the 
plaintiff’s  suggestion  as  to  what  was  the  custom  as  to  net  profits  in 
the  glass  ware  trade  he  (defendant)  certainly  know  nothing  about. 
His  view  of  what  was  meant  by  net  profits  was  this.  He  obtained 
5  per  cent,  on  all  orders.  The  amount  received  as  profits  wore 
usually  remitted  to  him  quarterly,  but  sometimes  his  works  only 
sent  him  his  commission  every  six  months,  or  longer.  He  had  had  a 
difficulty  in  getting  his  commission.  He  deducted  from  his  com¬ 
mission  the  plaintiff’s  salary,  travelling  expenses,  costs  of  stationery 
and  help  he  received  from  witness’s  two  sons  in  the  office,  who 
looked  after  the  stock  and  gave  instructions.  He  also  claimed  to 
deduct  25  per  cent,  of  the  rent  of  the  offices  and  wharfage,  where 
the  glass  goods  were  stored.  Bad  debts  also  came  off.  When  the 
agreement  of  Jan.  13  was  entered  into,  nothing  was  said  about 
extra  profits.  The  extra  profit  was  the  profit  which  he  made  when 
he  invoiced  goods  to  customers,  and  obtained  a  better  price  than 
the  original  price.  If  he  made  more  than  5  per  cent,  commission 
then  there  was  an  extra  profit.  That  idea  was  never  suggested  by 
plaintiff,  as  alleged.  He  always  told  the  plaintiff  to  get  the  best 
prices  he  possibly  could  get,  and  he  never  promised  to  give  him  any 
portion  of  that  extra  profit.  It  was  not  true  that  he  started  with  a 
stock  of  £150  as  alleged  by  the  plaintiff.  He  treated  the  plaintiff 
more  as  a  friend,  and  took  him  abroad  to  show  him  the  way  in  w hie h 
trade  was  carried  on.  The  stock  ho  had  was  very  considerable. 
The  plaintiff  had  never  asked  him  for  accounts  as  alleged  from  time 
to  time,  nor  had  he  refused  to  supply  them  to  him.  He  had  paid  him 
£10  in  December,  1908,  because  the  plaintiff  said  he  was  short  of 
money,  and  wanted  to  go  to  the  seaside.  The  entry  in  the  wages 
book  of  £10  appeared  as  “  commission  on  account.”  Plaintiff  did 
not  sign  for  that  money.  At  that  time  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  any  commission  or  nob.  At  the  inter¬ 
view  in  November  of  last  year,  he  told  the  plaintiff  that  he  had 
sustained  very  heavv  losses  in  his  department  in  consequence  of  the 
way  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  doing  his  work,  and  the  department 
was  doing  no  good.  Several  times  he  told  the  plaintiff  to  hold  him¬ 
self  prepared  in  case  anything  happened,  and  he  suggested  paying 
him  £2  a  week  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  perhaps  something 
might  crop  up,  and  they  could  make  a  fresh  agreement.  1  he 
plaintiff  agreed  to  that,  and  he  wrote  him  a  letter  confirming  the 
conversation.  Plaintiff  agreed  to  take  £2  a  week,  and  nothing  was 
said  about  dismissing  the  plaintiff.  He  had  never  discharged  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  vear  thev  would  have  been  able  to  see  the  situation 
if  the  plaintiff  had  kept  on.  As  the  plaintiff  would  not  agree  to  take 
£2  a  week,  he  gave  him  notice  on  Nov.  26,  as  the  department  which 
plaintiff  saw  to  was  a  long  way  behind.  He  had  prepared  an 
account  of  the  plaintiff’s  share  of  the  profits.  Judge  Lumley  Smith  : 
Why  did  you  not  give  it  him  7  Defendant  :  My  solicitor  has  it. 
The  books  have  been  open  to  him  at  any  time.  He  had  free  access 
to  them.  In  cross-examination  he  said  there  were  a  large  number  of 
books  involved  in  the  account.  He  did  not  know  that  his  solicitor 
had  refused  to  show  the  account  to  the  plaintiff.  It  was  Belgian 
glass  that  they  dealt  in.  Sometimes  his  manufacturers  allowed  him 
5  per  cent,  commission,  but  now-  and  then  it  was  only  2^-  per  cent. 
Glass  had  to  be  kept  at  the  wharf  sometimes  for  weeks.  As  he  was 
responsible  for  those  rent  charges  he  tried  to  get  an  extra  price  tor 
some  of  the  goods  that  the  plaintiff  sold.  1  hat  was  above  the  5 
per  cent.  ;  but  it  was  not  the  plaintiff’s  suggestion.  In  some  cases 
there  were  bad  debts,  and  his  works  reduced  his  commission  to  2£ 
per  cent.  Those  deductions  made  an  extra  profit  necessary,  but  it 


was  not  for  the  plaintiff  to  share  in.  It  was  in  July,  1908,  that  lie 
started  to  keep  an  account  of  the  extra  profits.  He  could  not  ex¬ 
plain  why  he  did  that  if  he  did  not  agree  to  pay  the  plaintiff  any 
share  of  the  commission.  Judgo  Lumley  Smith  said  it  appeared  to 
him  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  meant  not  the  whole  of  the 
net  profits  of  the  defendant’s  business  but  10  per  cent,  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  transactions.  He  was  disposed  to  knock  off  the  whole  £1 9(> 
which  the  defendant  had  put  into  his  set-off.  Plaintiff  was  not 
responsible  for  office  expenses,  stationery  expenses,  and  solicitors 
bills  of  costs  Did  the  defendant  expect  plaintiff  to  go  on  working 
without  paying  him  his  salary  ?  Defendant  said  ho  did  pay  him. 
Judge  Lumley  Smith  :  No  ;  you  did  not.  Defendant  :  I  simply 
knocked  off  what  I  had  advanced  to  him.  1  had  advanced  him 
commission  which  he  had  not  earned.  Judge  Lumley  Smith  added 
that  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  his  wages.  Wages  and  commission 
were  separate  things.  He  did  not  see  how  the  defendant  could 
refuse  to  pay  plaintiff  his  wages  and  say  ‘  ‘  You  will  stick  on  here  for 
another  12  weeks  without  any  money.”  Surely  the  defendant  was 
not  right  in  doing  that.  Could  he  persuade  the  Court  of  that  .' 
Defendant  said  there  had  been  no  profit  on  the  plaintiff  s  depart 
ment.  Hence  his  action.  Judge  Lumley  Smith  :  Why  should  he 
believe  that  if  you  do  not  take  the  account  and  let  him  have  it  7  J  t 
you  do  not  pay  his  wages,  1  do  not  see  how  he  is  obliged  to  stop. 
Walter  Marheincke,  defendant’s  son,  produced  the  books  of  account, 
and  said  he  charged  the  plaintiff’s  account  with  25  per  cent,  of  the 
office  expenses.  They  were  not  booking  orders  from  plaintiff  s 
customers  now.  Plaintiff,  recalled,  said  that  it  was  explained  to 
the  defendant’s  manufacturers  that  plaintiff  was  drawing  10  per  cent, 
of  the  net  profits,  but  not  about  the  extra  profits.  It  was  not  put 
into  writing  about  the  extra  profit  so  that  it  should  not  get  to  the 
ears  of  the' manufacturers.  Judgo  Lumley  Smith  did  not  see  how 
the  plaintiff  could  have  half  of  the  extra  profits.  He  did  not  make 
out  a  claim  to  more  than  10  per  cent.  Plaintiff  :  He  cannot  deduct 
anythin"  for  establishment  charges.  Judge  Lumley  Smith  did  not 
think  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  plaintiff,  who  was  only  a  traveller, 
should  have  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  defendant’s  rent.  Net  profits 
meant  the  profit  on  selling  the  particular  goods.  If  the  defendants’ 
view  about  not  paying  plaintiff’s  wages  was  right,  plaintiff  would 
have  had  to  work  13  weeks  on  credit.  Mr.  Thomas  :  He  has  had 
more  than  he  has  earned.  Judge  Lumley  Smith,  in  giving  judg¬ 
ment,  said  he  would  allow  the  plaintiff  three  weeks’  wages  claimed 
which  had  been  worked  for  and  earned  and  not  paid.  About  the 
damages  for  wrongful  dismissal,  and  damages  for  breach  oi  contrac  t 
for  not  keeping  him  in  the  employment,  it  was  quite  clear  that  under 
the  agreement  if  nothing  else  had  intervened,  the  defendant  would 
have  been  bound  to  keep  the  plaintiff  and  pay  him  up  to  Feb.  2b 
which  would  be  1 1  weeks.  In  respect  of  that  the  plaintiff  had  claimed 
£2  7s.  a  week  for  11  weeks.  Defendant  said  he  was  not  bound  to 
pay  the  plaintiff  anything,  because  he  had  not  done  his  work. 
Plaintiff  in  reply  said  he  did  not  do  his  work  because  defendant 
refused  to  pay  him.  Although  plaintiff  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  defendant  for  two  years,  no  account  had  ever  been  shown  to  the 
plaintiff  of  the  commission,  and  defendant  had  paid  £21  on  account 
of  it  It  was  earmarked  in  defendant’s  books  as  being  for  commission. 
There  was  nothing  which  entitled  the  defendant  to  deduct  money 
from  plaintiff’s  wages  to  repay  him  commission,  which  he  thought 
was  over  paid.  Plaintiff  was  entitled  to  his  weekly  wages  and  when  an 
employer  said  he  did  not  intend  to  pay  the  money,  he  had  contracted 
to  pav  he  said  in  effect,  ‘  ‘  I  will  not  perform  my  contract.  1  am  go¬ 
ing  to  hold  you  to  your  part  of  the  contract  so  far  as  the  other 
matters  are  concerned,  but  I  will  not  perform  my  part  by  paying 
your  wa"es.”  He  feared  the  plaintiff,  from  the  line  of  business 
that  he  was  in  would  not  find  it  extremely  easy  to  get  other  em¬ 
ployment  ;  but  he  awarded  him  £20  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal. 
Coming  to  the  commission  account  plaintiff  v^as  entitled  to  10  per 
cent,  of  the  net  profits,  and  he  did  not  allow  plaintiff  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  extra  profits.  The  defendant  seemed  to  think 
that  if  it  turned  out  to  be  a  losing  business  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
nothing.  Ho  did  not  think  that  was  reasonable.  He  must  have 
10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profit  of  every  transaction  that  passed  through 
plaintiff’s  hands.  Plaintiff  had  put  it  very  fairly.  Defendant  could 
not  include  the  establishment  charges.  Defendant  could  not  take 
into  account  any  loss  arising  from  the  sale  of  stock,  at  a  lower  rate, 
as  alleged.  Of” course,  defendant  would  be  entitled  to  credit  tor 
the  £21  paid.  There  would  be  no  judgment  until  the  account  was 
taken  because  it  would  depend  on  the  result  of  the  investigation  ot 
the  accounts.  Plaintiff  would  have  commission  on  all  the  orders 
which  had  passed  through  his  hands  which  were  accepted,  and  not 
yet  delivered,  but  not  on  customers  simply  introduced  by  him. 

TO  Tile  Manufacturers.— Among  the  inquiries  relating 
to  Canadian  trade  received  at  the  office  of  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Canada,  17,  Victoria-st.,  London,  S.W  .,  was 
the  following  ‘  ‘  A  British  Columbia  firm  wishes  to  secure 
the  representation  of  a  United  Kingdom  manufacturer  of 
tiles,  glazed  bricks,  &c.”  In  answering  this  inquiry  please 
mention  The  Pottery  Gazette. 
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POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES’ 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Annual  Meeting. 


(by  our  own  reporter.) 

T  HE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Pottery  and  Glass 
Trades’  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  at  the 
Holborn  Viaduct  Hotel,  London,  E.C.,  on  Monday, 
Feb.  7.  Mr.  Edgar  Greenwood  presided,  and  amongst 
those  present  were — Miss  A.  L.  Smith,  Messrs.  Robert 
Bax,  J.  T.  Bourne,  H.  E.  Cooke,  C.  J.  Cooper  (Messrs. 
Aim.  Whiteley,  Ltd.),  E.  R.  Edis  (Army  and  Navy  Stores),  G.  E. 
Finch,  Frank  Findlav,  A.  H.  Folker,  T.  J.  Inskip,  Joseph  Lockett, 
G.  G.  MacWilliam,  J.  W.  Walton,  H.  Williams,  J.  Wisdom,  W.  W. 
A\  ood  (Messrs.  Selfridge  &  Co.),  also  Messrs.  Frederick  Cox,  C.  J. 
Dale,  G.  D.  Francis,  Charles  Green,  Louis  W.  Hadley,  Edwin 
Lawson,  F.  J.  Mayer,  John  Porter,  W.  G.  Savill,  Frank  E.  Spiers, 
S.  Stanley,  and  W.  Thomson  (members  of  the  Board  of  Management), 
and  Algernon  J.  Prickett  (secretary). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  J.  Prickett)  read  letters  of  regret  at  absence 
from  the  President,  Mr.  R.  P.  Copeland,  Mr.  Ronald  D.  Doulton, 
Mr.  J.  S.  W i  1 1  iam s -Th o m as ,  Mr.  Minton  Goode,  Mr.  John  Brock, 
jun. ,  Mr.  D.  Nestle,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stonier,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Smith. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  confirmed,  and  the  Secretary 
then  read  the  report  and  balance-sheet  (which  we  published  in  our 
last  issue). 

The  Chairman  formally  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  .and 
accounts. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Dale  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  that  there  were 
one  or  two  things  he  would  like  to  call  attention  to.  During  the 
last  few  days  he  had  been  permitted  by  their  good  friend,  Mr. 
Spiers,  to  see  the  figures  of  the  Institution  since  its  foundation. 
He  v^ould  like  to  say,  in  passing,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  Institution 
had  no  more  loyal  or  devoted  friend  than  Mr.  Spiers.  He  found 
from  those  figures  that  although  the  Institution  had  not  been  pro¬ 
gressive  as  far  as  income  was  concerned  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  yet  there  was  nothing  to  give  discouragement.  In  fact,  he 
thought  that  if  the  present  methods  were  developed  and  applied  with 
more  energy  and  determination,  there  was  still  before  the  Institution 
a  very  prosperous  future.  The  report,  as  those  present  would  have 
noticed,  referred  not  only  to  matters  of  income  but  also  to  matters 
of  economy,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  meeting  would  fully 
endorse  the  gratitude  felt  by  the  Board  of  Management  to  Messrs. 
Green  Bros,  for  the  facilities  they  had  afforded  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  Institution  with  considerable  economy.  As  to  the  w7ork 
of  the  secretary,  the  arrangement  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
report  unfortunately  would  not  be  carried  out  in  the  form  in  which 
it  appeared  there.  The  board  hoped 'to  be  able  to  announce  shortly 
that  the  new  secretary  had  been  appointed,  and  they  hoped  that 
considerable  economy  would  be  effected  in  that  respect  also. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  report  to  the  help  wffiieh  Mr.  John 
Porter  had  given  with  regard  to  entertainments,  from  which  the 
Institution  had  derived  considerable  profit.  The  occasion  also 
was  a  fitting  one,  on  w'bich  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  The 
Pottery  Gazette  and  its  great  help,  seeing  that  the  head  of  the 
Gazette  was  in  the  chair. 

Considering  the  number  of  ladies  who  were  members  of  the 
Institution,  he  w7as  sorry  that  they  were  not  there  to  exercise  their 
franchise  ;  but  they  were  glad  to  see  that  they  had  one  lady  with 
them  at  all  events. 

.  There  was  one  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  and  on  which  he  would  like  to  lay  special  emphasis,  and  that 
was,  that  there  wTas  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  conference  between  the 
board  and  gentlemen  outside  theboard  connected  with  retail  trade, on 
matters  referring  to  the  working  of  the  Institution,  and  as  to  better 
methods  of  carrying  on  its  w7ork.  No  one  w  ould  w'elcome  suggestions 
for  improving  the  wTork  more  than  the  members  of  the  board,  and 
they  were  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  conference 
which  would  take  place  between  those  gentlemen  and  themselves. 
Tf  a  plan  could  be  found  by  which  the  Institution  could  be  carried 
on  better,  and  by  which  more  people  could  be  interested  in  it,  the 
board  would  heartily  welcom  e  it. 

He  believed  that  there  was  a  great  future  before  the  Institution, 
and  the  large  attendance  at  the  meeting  betokened  that  there 
were  better  days  in  store  for  it. 

The  Chairman  having  invited  discussion,  Mr.  J.  Lockett  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  second  clause  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  figures  of 
the  membership.-  He  had  been  a  subscriber,,  he  said,  for  something 
like  30  years,  and  had  been  on  the  board  for  many  years,  and  they 
had  always  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  lapsed  contributions  renewad. 
He  thought  that  for  the  last  few  years  the  lapses  had  been  as  many 
as  the  new  members.  Thirty-four  members  had  joined  in  1900,  but 
there  were  77  members  wliose  subscriptions  had  lapsed.  It  was 
fair  to  suppose  that  half  of  those  Would  not  be  renewed.  That 
was  his  experience,  and  it  was  a  deplorable  thing  that  the  board  should 
be  spending  all  the  m  oney.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board, for  the  wffiole  financial  stress  rested  on  it, and  the  members 


of  it  were  scarcely  ever  without  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 
Members  of  the  Institution  ought  to  know7  that  at  meeting  after 
meeting  of  the  board,  he  was  speaking  of  a  few  years  back,  there 
was  every  time  on  the  agenda  the  item  of  lapsed  subscriptions. 
He  had  generally  found  that  the  number  of  lapses  pretty  nearly 
equalled  the  new7  members,  and  sometimes  exceeded  them.  It  was 
a  very  serious  matter  that  they  should  have  to  beg  and  pray  those 
people  to  renew7  their  subscriptions,  when  the  whole  organisation 
was  for  their  benefit.  The  matter  ought  to  go  to  the  members  and 
be  freely  discussed. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  since  the  report,  22  of  the  subscriptions 
had  been  renewed.  All  subscriptions  became  due  on  January  1 
of  each  year,  but  right  up  to  Dec.  31  new7  members  were  joining. 
Some  of  the  “lapses”  were  due  to  those  members  wffio  started 
subscribing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  matter  was  carried  on 
from  year  to  year.  Members  who  joined  late  in  the  year  expected 
to  pay  about  December,  but  sometimes  carried  it  over  to  the  new7  year. 
Then  lapses  took  place  from  deaths  and  elections  to  annuities, 
and  were  also  due  to  the  rule  by  which  a  member  having  subscribed 
ten  guineas  was  qualified  as  a  life  member  without  further  payment. 
That  rule  was  now  being  taken  advantage  of  to  a  great  extent. 
Many  members  had  subscribed  for  many  years,  and  had  paid  their 
ten  guineas,  qualifying  them  as  life  members,  and  had  ceased  to 
subscribe  further.  He  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  arrears  w7ould  be  recovered,  and  w  eek  by  week 
they  were  being  approached  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Bourne  said  that  Mr.  Dale’s  speech  had  come  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine,  and  if  any  gentleman  present  had  come  among 
them  for  the  first  time,  he  must  consider  that  the  Institution  was  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Dale  had  said  that  he  could  see 
nothing  discouraging  in  the  prospect.  But  there  was  still  need  for 
that  urgent  call  to  the  members  of  the  Institution  to  seek  to  further 
its  cause  w7hich  they  had  last  year.  He  might  remind  those  who 
had  not  got  last  year’s  report  before  them,  of  one  sentence  in  it, 
in  which  the  board  said  that  they  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of  pointing 
out  that  upon  the  efforts  of  the  members  them  selves  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  subscribers  must  depend  not  only  the  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Institution,  but  the  maintenance  of  existing  annuities. 
That  was  a  serious  call  upon  the  members,  for  the  very  existence  of 
the  Institution  w-as  threatened  by  the  fact  that  it  was  making  no 
progress.  They,  therefore,  looked  to  the  report  to  see  what  progress 
had  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  after  the  speech  they  had 
had  reviewing  the  report  they  looked  a  second  time  at  the  report 
to  see  what  there  w7as  to  make  them  feel  hopeful  for  the  future. 
Well,  there  w7ere  three  new7  members  for  the  year,  and  if  they  looked 
at  the  financial  statement,  the  contributions  and  the  am.ount  from 
investments,  the  Institution  had  had  a  splendid  result  from  the 
festival  dinner.  Apart  from  that,  the  Institution  had  as  powerful  a 
need  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Institution 
to  seek  to  advance  its  interests  as  it  had  twelve  months  ago.  He 
gladly  supported  the  resolution. 

Mr.  E.  I.awson  said  they  had  a  very  good  balance-sheet  this  year. 
It  was  mainly  from  the  donations  at  the  festival  dinner,  but  when 
they  came  to  look  at  it,  they  had  gone  dowm  so  much  in  their  annual 
subscriptions  that  it  behoved  every  member  not  to  rely  upon  the 
board  to  get  those  subscriptions  in  from  outside,  but  to  get  some 
themselves.  If  members  wrnuld  not  help  themselves,  the  board  could 
not  help  them  indefinitely.  They  w7ere  going  on  year  after  year, 
but  the  subscriptions  seemed  to  be  diminishing,  and  if,  in  the  course 
of  time,  they  did  not  get  new  mettle  into  the  Institution,  then  the 
Institution  would  be  a  decaying  one.  The  Institution  was  bound 
either  to  go  forward  or  to  go  back.  If  they  could  only  get  members 
to  help  the  Institution  themselves,  it  would  be  better  than  dinners. 
They  wanted  to  get  members  to  support  their  own  Institution. 

A  Member  said  that  when  asking  working  men  to  join,  the  latter 
naturally  wanted  to  know  what  they7  were  going  to  get  out  of  it. 
Such  men  felt  that  no  one  knew  them,  and  that  therefore  they  w70uld 
not  stand  much  chance  if  their  case  came  before  the  board.  They 
w7anted  to  feel  sure  that  they  would  get  something  if  anything 
happened  to  them.  He  had  spoken  to  hundreds  of  men  in  the 
trade,  but  had  never  succeeded  in  getting  one  to  join,  and  that  w7as 
because  of  the  uncertainty  a=  to  the  benefits.  To  a  man  earning 
30s.  or  25s.  a  week,  10s.  Gd.  seemed  a  good  bit  to  subscribe.  The 
bad  balance-sheet  of  three  or  four  years  ago  sent  several  member,? 
out  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Walton  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the 
last  speaker’s  remarks.  We  had  a  Government  coming  in  which  had 
brought  in  old  age  pensions.  Many  men  in  the  trade  said  that  when 
they  wrere  70  years  of  age  they7  would  receive  5s.  old  age  pension ; 
but  they  wanted  to  know  wffiat  they  were  going  to  get  at  40  or  50  if 
they  were  ill.  The  success  of  the  Institution  could  only  be  maintained 
if  in  case  of  illness  a  man  could  get  some  benefit.  Years  ago  he 
was  in  business  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  and  there  they  had  a 
provident  fund,  and  had  it  still.  It  was  a  most  prosperous  fund. 
There  they  deducted  from  the  men’s  wages  Rd.  for  every  10s.  they 
earned.  When  a  man  was  ill  money  was  contributed  from  the  fund, 
and  the  man  had  a  right  to  it.  There  W6re  men  wffio  belonged  to 
various  institutions,  such  as  the  Oddfellove  and  Foresters,  and  those 
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institutions  could  not  get  those  mon  to  join  unless  the  latter  knew 
that  they  would  receive  some  benefit  from  it  during  illness.  If 
l\\  some  payment  members  of  the  Institution  could  get  some  benefit 
in  illness,  he  felt  sure  that  it  would  bo  very  beneficial  to  it. 

Mr.  F.  Spiers  said  that  Mr.  Walton  wanted  them  to  introduce  a 
different  phase  into  the  work  of  the  Institution,  and  wanted  them  to 
found  a  sick  fund.  If  they  wanted  to  do  that  they  would  have 
to  increase  the  subscription  very  much.  He  thought  the  Institution 
would  be  very  ill-advised  to  increase  the  subscription,  as  they  already 
had  such  difficulty  in  getting  in  the  present  small  subscription,  and 
the  membership  would  consequently  be  very  much  reduced.  If  they 
had  a  sick  fund  it  w  ould  require  very  considerable  extra  payment,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  attempt  anything  so  vast  as  some  of  those 
societies  were  able  to  do.  Those  benefit  societies  existed  because 
they  were  able  to  do  much  more  than  the  institution  could  do,  unless 
it  became  something  quite  different  from  what  it  was.  Let  those 
who  wanted  aid  during  sickness,  join  sick  funds.  It  was  all  very 
well  in  such  a  ease  as  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Institution  was  only  about  2d.  a  week,  and  the  sick  fund 
idea  was  introducing  a  vast  thing  which  they  could  not  attempt. 
They  gave  a  benefit  which  sick  funds  could  not  give.  They  gave 
benefits  in  old  age,  which  sick  funds  did  not  give.  Sick  funds  only 
gave  £10  or  so  at  death,  but  the  Institution  gave  something  like  10s. 
a  week  during  old  age  for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  He  only  wished 
those  people  would  come  there  and  put  those  things  before  them,  and 
then  they  could  explain  the  matter  to  them  quite  plainly,  and  point 
out  to  them  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  board  had  power  to 
give  certain  relief  without  waiting  for  old  age.  They  could  sive 
temporary  relief  in  exceptional  circumstances,  and  they  often  did  so. 
When  members  had  questions  put  to  them,  they  should  consider 
how  they  could  answer  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution, 
because  whatever  the  question  was  they  could  give  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

Mr.  Walton  said  he  must  reply  to  one  observation,  but  not  out 
of  any  antagonistic  feeling  to  the  Institution.  He  had  been  an 
Oddfellow'  for  30  years,  and  the  benefits  he  could  derive  from  the 
lodge  to  wThich  he  belonged  were,  that  he  could  get  £1  per  week 
during  illness  for  six  months,  and  10s.  a  week  during  illness  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Those  benefits  cost  him  £2  2s.  a  year.  In  view  of 
that,  he  asked  those  present  if  they  could  get  people  to  join  an 
Institution  of  that  character,  or  any  other,  to  pay  10s.  6d.  or  £1  Is.  a 
year,  in  order  to  receive  money  only  wThen  they  were  down  on  their 
beam  ends ,  and  could  not  work  any  longer  for  their  living  ? 

Mr.  John  Porter  said  that  there  were  many  greater  institutions, 
modelled  on  the  lines  of  that  Institution,  and  if  the  speakers  would 
refer  to  the  report,  and  would  look  at  the  recommendations  of  the 
board,  they  would  see  that  the  board  could  not  give  away  what 
they'  had  not  got.  The  board  asked  them  to  give  four  annuities 
that,  evening,  and  that  should  be  a  precedent  which  should  appeal 
most  strongly  to  the  rank  and  file  referred  to. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Wood  thought  that  if  they  started  a  sick  fund  they 
would  have  to  remodel  the  whole  thing.  In  that  society  they  did  not 
subscribe  for  what  they  could  get  out  of  it,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
others  who  fell  by  the  w  ay.  1  hey  hoped  they  would  not  require 
the  benefits  themselves,  and  that  was  the  spirit,  he  thought,  in 
which  everyone  subscribed. 

Mr.  Chas.  Green  said  that  Mr.  Lawson  had  commented  on  the 
amount  got  from  donations,  and  seemed  to  object  to  the  Institution 
getting  money  in  that  way  rather  than  by  subscriptions.  But  they 
must  not  forget  that  the  institution  w7as  a  benevolent  one.  It  was 
the  only  benevolent  Institution  in  the  pottery  and  glass  trade. 
Surely  .that  trade  was  able  to  subscribe  more  than  £600.  He  wras 
in  agreement  with  what  had  been  said  about  getting  subscriptions. 
There  were  plenty  of  men  in  the  trade  who  were  good  and  charitable 
enough  to  subscribe  to  the  Institution,  without  any  idea  of  getting 
anything  out  of  it.  If  they  looked  at  the  number  of  subscribers  they 
would  see  how  few  subscribed  out  of  the  whole  trade  to  the  only 
charitable  Institution  in  such  trade.  As  far  as  augmenting  the 
subscriptions  was  concerned,  he  had  always  felt  that  the  subscription 
was  made  much  too  high.  It  was  now  made  on  a  graduating  scale, 
until  it  was  18s.  6d.  They  could  not  get  many  men  at  low  wages 
to  pay  18s.  6d.  a  year  unless  they  saw  some  chance  of  getting  some- 
tiring  out  of  it.  Such  men.  naturally,  asked  what  they  would  get 
out  of  it,  and  they  turned  to  institutions  which  offered  them  some¬ 
thing  more  tangible.  The  best  way  of  helping  the  Institution  was 
by  getting  an  enormous  roll  of  membership.  He  would  like  to  see 
the  Institution  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  afford  relief  to  every 
distressed  member  of  the  trade.  He  did  not  like  to  feel  that  they 
had  to  turn  round  and  say  to  applicants  that  they  could  not  help 
them  because  they  were  not  members.  If  there  was  a  distressed 
case  the  Institution  should  be  in  a  position  to  help  it  without  having 
to  run  round  and  get  special  subscriptions.  They  could  not  do  that 
now,  because  their  subscription  was  too  high.  If  they  got  a  bigger 
membership  they  would  have  a  bigger  subscription  list.  They  had 
not  got  many  subscriptions,  and  had  only  3C0  or  400  members 
who  were  not  really  members,  but  subscribers,  such  as  manufacturers 
and  others,  who  were  not  actually  members.  They  had  not  got  more 
than  150  or  200  members  actually  in  the  pottery  and  glass  trades. 


That  was  wrong.  They  ought  to  have  not  200,  but  2,000  members, 
and  more  than  2,000.  If  they  had  2,000  members  they  could  give 
the  benefits  mentioned  by  some  of  the  speakers,  and  would  be  a 
much  stronger  institution.  They  had  got  a  board  capable  of  distribut 
mg  a  much  larger  fund,  instead  of  the  few  hundred  pounds  as  at 
present.  Did  they  not  think  they  could  find  some  way  of  accumulating 
a  fund  by  which,  when  some  call  was  made  upon  them,  they  could 
meet  it  ?  He  hoped  it  would  be  a  suggestion  to  the  new  committee 
that,  some  alteration  of  the  rules  should  be  made,  so  as  to  embrace  a 
far  larger  number  of  men  in  the  trado  than  at  the  present  time, 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay  from  10s.  fid.  to  18s.  fid.  a  year. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Finch  asked  whether  it  had  ever  been  considered 
whether  the  payments  could  be  made  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  so 
that  the  subscriptions  should  not  be  so  heavy  to  the  working-men 
members. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  it  had  been  announced  that  payments 
could  be  made  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  and  that  several  members 
had  taken  advantage  of  it. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  adoption  of  the  report  to  the  meeting, 
said  that  the  question  of  lapsed  subscriptions  had  been  dealt  with 
by  the  secretary,  so  that  he  need  not  touch  upon  that.  He  thought 
that  the  thanks  of  the  members  wrere  due  to  Green  Bros,  for  placing 
an  office  at  the  disposal  of  the  secretary.  A  saving  in  that  respect 
had  already  shown  itself  (though  only  one  quarter  had  elapsed), 
of  nearly  £9  on  the  item  of  rent,  and  there  would  be  a  saving  this 
year  of  about  £35,  so  that  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Green  for  helping  the  Institution  in  that  way.  There  were  two 
items  in  the  report  which  they  would  all  regret  to  see,  namely,  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Cyrus  Danioll  was  retiring  from  the  office  of 
hon.  treasurer,  owing  to  ill-health,  after  having  served  the  Institution 
for  so  many  years,  and  that  Mr.  John  Ellinger  wras  retiring  from  the 
position  of  hon.  auditor.  Those  gentlemen  had  carried  out  their 
work  for  upwards  of  20  years,  almost  as  long  a  period  as  the  Institu¬ 
tion  had  been  in  existence.  They  hadf given  up  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  he  wTas  sure  the  members  could  not  pass  that  by  without  sym¬ 
pathetic  mention. 

The  Festival  Dinner  resulted  in  increased  donations,  and  the 
balance-sheet  showed  that  it  was  most  successful.  For  these 
increased  donations,  and  the  money  raised  by  collecting  cards,  their 
thanks  were  due  to  the  stewards  for  undertaking  the  task  of  collect¬ 
ing  mone3*.  It  was  work  which  no  one  liked,  and  the  members 
owed  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  services  in  connection  with 
the  Festival  Dinner. 

As  an  outcome  of  that  dinner  the  suggestion  had  been  made  that 
a  conference  should  be  held  between  members  of  the  Board  of 
Management  and  members  of  the  retail  trade,  and  no  doubt  during 
the  present  year  some  meetings  would  be  held  to  see  whether  the 
membership  could  not  be  increased. 

Many  of  those  present  knew7  more  about  the  Institution  than  he 
did,  but  in  looking  through  the  report  he  thought  that  w7ith  the 
special  effort  that  was  to  be  made  this  year,  there  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  bringing  the  Institution  under  the  notice  of  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  pottery  and  glass. 

The  subscriptions  received  during  1909  amounted  to  £304  3s. 
On  looking  at  back  reports  he  found  that  showred  a  falling  off, 
and  was  the  lowest  amount  received  since  1897.  Taking  the  past 
years,  the  average  amount  prior  to  1896  was  about  £200  a  year. 
From  1896  to  1898  about  £350  a  year  was  received  in  subscriptions. 
Last  year  the  amount  had  dropped  to  £3C4.  The  new7  Board  he 
knew  wrere  to  look  into  this.  The  dividends  received  amounted  to 
£190  12s.  9d.,  the  working  expenses  wrere  £187  3s.  4d.,  w7hich  seemed 
a  very  reasonable  amount  for  conducting  such  an  Institution.  The 
sum  spent  in  relief  w7as  £492  12s.  6d.,  so  it  was  quite  clear  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  donations  and  dividends  from  the  investments, 
the  Institution  would  be  unable  to  carry  on  its  work.  I 

A  larger  number  of  subscribers  was  wanted.  If  the  members  of 
the  retail  trade,  and  the  pottery  and  glass  trades  generally,  could 
be  led  to  see  that  that  Institution  was  one  which  they  ought  to 
support,  and  that  the  subscription  to  it  was  one  of  the  contributions 
they  ought  to  make  to  their  own  trade,  which  provided  them  with 
bread  and  blitter — and  occasionally  a  piece  of  cake — that  would  be 
half  the  battle  for  the  Institution. 

It  had  been  pointed  out  that  the  subscriptions  had  been  graduated 
according  to  age  at  joining,  and  the  amount  w7orked  out  at  about 
Is.  fid.  a  month,  and  even  that  amount  could  be  paid  in  instalments. 
He  had  had  something  to  do  wdth  benefit  clubs,  and  although  they 
were  excellent  institutions,  it  had  always  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
pity  that  they  wrere  bound  to  distribute  their  funds  once  a’’ year. 
Such  clubs  afforded  a  chance  of  saving  money  for  a  good  time,  say, 
•  at  Blackpool,  or  for  a  good  Christmas  dinner,  but  the  Institution  was 
not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  such  clubs.  It  could  always  be 
pointed  out  to  those  who  felt  that  they  must  subscribe  to  their  sick 
funds  or  savings  banks,  that  they  could  do  that  in  addition.  The 
Institution  was  an  insurance  for  the  future,  and  was  on  different  lines 
from  the  ordinary  benefit  club. 

The  secretary  had  put  before  him  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Institution 
wdth  regard  to  temporary  assistance,  and  he  thought  that  it  answered 
one  or  two  questions  that  had  been  put  that  evening.  Rule  69  said 
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that  the  board  could  grant  temporary  relief  in  cases  where  they  saw 
fit.  There  they  had  the  argument  met  that  the  Institution  could 
not  be  of  any  benefit  to  anybody  until  they  died.  There  were  many 
other  phases  of  the  work  upon  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  touch 
then.  The  advantages  of  membership  were  set  out  in  the  rules 
and  announcements  of  the  Institution,  and  therefore  he  need  not 
enumerate  them.  If  they  could  place  before  the  china  and  glass 
dealers  and  their  assistants,  and  the  trade  as  a  whole,  the  many 
benefits  that  accrued  from  membership  at.  the  merely  nominal  sum 
of  about  Is.  Gd.  a  month  they  would  be  doing  excellent  work. 
Members  should  be  willing  to  do  all  they  could  to  help  the  board 
to  make  the  Institution  more  widely  known.  He  had  much  pleasure 
in  putting  the  resolution  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

The  report  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Copeland  as 
president,  and  regretted  that  that  gentleman  was  not  with  them. 
They  knew,  however,  that  Mr.  Copeland  had  many  judicial  and  other 
official  duties  in  the  Potteries,  which  prevented  him  coming  to 
London  as  often  as  they  would  like  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Porter,  who  seconded,  said  that  Mr.  Copeland’s  name  was 
highly  esteemed  in  the  whole  china  world.  To  have  such  names  in 
the  pottery  trade  was  the  life  of  the  Institution. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

„  The  Chairman  moved  the  re-election  of  Messrs.  Jules  Wuidart, 
Minton  Goode  and  J.  S.  Williams-Thomas  as  trustees,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wood  and  agreed  to. 

Messrs.  Vandercom  &  Co.  were  re-elected  honorary  solicitors,  on 
thQ  motion  of  the  Chairman.  Mr.  Spiers,  who  seconded,  sa.id  that 
Messrs.  Vandercom  were  now  helping  the  Institution  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  a  secretary,  with  whom  there  was  going  to  be 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Heybourn  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Stock  were  elected  hon. 
auditors,  Mr.  Stock  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  Ellinger,  retired. 

The  Chairman  in  moving  the  re-election  of  Messrs.  John  Brock  jun., 
Frederick  Cox,  F.  W.  Currie,  C.  J.  Dale,  Orrok  M.  Doulton,  R,onald 
D.  Doulton,  G.  D.  Francis,  Charles  Green,  Louis  W.  Hadley,  J.  E. 
Heath,  Edwin  Lawson,  Frank  J.  Mayer,  J.  T.  Mogridge,  David 
Nestle,  John  Porter,  W.  G.  Savill,  Frank  E.  Spiers,  S.  Stanley, 
W.  J.  Stonier  and  W.  Thomson  as  the  Board  of  Management,  said 
that  the  board  had  heavy  duties  to  perform.  They  had  a  great 
deal  of  inside  confidential  work  to  do,  and  had  to  meet  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  members  owed  the  board  their  hearty  thanks. 

Mr.  Bourne  seconded  the  re-election,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  Chairman  said  with  regard  to  the  offices  of  treasurer  and 
secretary,  that  the  duty  of  filling  those  positions  was  deferred  for 
the  moment.  He  moved  “That  the  general  meeting  grant  the 
Board  of  Management  power  to  appoint  a  secretary  on  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  general  report,  Mr.  Prickett  having  consented  to 
retain  the  appointment  upon  the  existing  terms  pro.  tern.’’  They 
would  notice  in  the  report  that  the  board  had  recommended  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Borer  as  secretary.  The  negotiations 
with  that  gentlemen  had  fallen  through,  the  matter  was  in  abeyance, 
and  the  board  asked  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  fill  the  post  at  a 
later  date.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Prickett  had  very  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  carry  out  the  duties  until  his  successor  was  appointed. 
Mr.  Spencer  Daniell  had  also  agreed  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  hon. 
treasurer  until  a  permanent  hon.  treasurer  could  be  appointed.  They 
would  notice  that  the  Board  of  Management  was  not  complete. 
There  were  five  vacancies,  but  in  view  of  the  proposed  conference  it  was 
not  proposed  to  fill  them  that  evening.  During  the  conference  it 
might  be  possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Walton  seconded.  He  had  always  greatly  appreciated  the 
services  of  Mr.  Prickett,  who  had  carried  out  his  duties  with  great 
ability. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Wood  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  board.  The 
board  had  to  attend  to  a  great  many  matters,  and  always  had  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  and  members  owed  them  a  great  deal  of 
gratitude.  He  was  extremely  sorry  that  Mr.  Prickett  was  severing 
his  connection  with  the  Institution,  and  felt  that  he  must  thank  him 
for  all  the  courtesy  he  had  shown.  They  all  wished  Mr.  Prickett 
every  prosperity  during  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  Finch  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  with  acclama¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Hadley,  on  behalf  of  the  board,  thanked  the  meeting  for  their 
vote.  The  board,  he  said,  had  already  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Prickett,  and  were  as  sorry  as  the  members  for  the  severance. 
Th°  meeting  would  be  very  useful  to  the  board,  as  many  things 
had  been  discussed  there  which  had  been  discussed  at  meetings  of 
the  board.  It  vTas,  however,  sometimes  easier  to  throw  out  general 
suggestions  than  to  put  them  into  actual  practice.  The  board  was 
looking  forward  to  the  conference  to  do  something  in  the  wray  of 
getting  new  members. 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  Mr.  E.  J.  D.  Bodlev,  Mr.  M.  Mann, 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Fox,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Griffin  should  be  elected  to 
annuities  of  £25,  £25,  £15  and  £15  respectively,  without  ballot. 


Mr.  Cox  seconded,  and  the  election  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Spiers  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman.  The  Insti¬ 
tution  had  received  great  assistance  and  help  from  the  chairman’s 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood,  and  his  firm  were  always 
pleased  to  put  The  Pottery  Gazette  at  its  disposal.  The  Institu¬ 
tion’s  advertisement  was  put  in  free  of  charge,  and  excellent  reports 
of  their  annual  meetings  always  appeared.  It  was  most  valuable 
to  have  their  trade  paper  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Institution. 
They  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Greenwood  for  presiding,  and 
he  was  glad  to  see  that  there  was  a  better  attendance  that  evening 
than  they  had  had  at  many  of  their  annual  meetings.  That  gave 
them  hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Lockett  seconded  and  the  vote  was  carried. 

Mr.  Prickett,  who  was  asked  to  speak,  assured  the  meeting  that 
he  appreciated  very  highly  the  kind  remarks  that  had  been  made 
concerning  him.  Although  it  did  not  do  to  let  sentiment  enter 
into  business,  yet  after  a  connection  of  14  years  he  felt  a  considerable 
amount  of  regret  at  leaving.  He  would  always  look  back  on  those 
years  with  great  pleasure,  and  he  thanked  the  members  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  they  had  ahvays  shown  him. 

The  Chairman,  in  replying  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  as  a  trade 
journal  publisher  he  would  always  be  Very  pleased  to  do  all  he 
could  for  the  Institution.  For  the  last  15  years  he  had  watched  the 
progress  of  the  Institution  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  being 
there  that  evening  would  add  to  that  interest. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  management  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Hotel 
for  granting  the  free  i:se  of  the  room  for  the  meeting  terminated  the 
proceedings. 


CHINA  AND  GLASS  DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Central  (Leeds)  Branch. 

a  COMMITTEE  meeting  was  held  at  the  Golden 
Lion  Hotel  Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  2,  1910, 
Mr.  S.  Hirst  (Leeds),  president  in  the  chair 
M.  W.  Neaverson,  hon.  secretary,  Kirkgate, 
Huddersfield,  and  a  fair  attendance  of  members. 
The  Chairman  in  opening  the  meeting,  said  he  was  very 
pleased  to  learn  from  the  hon.  secretary  that  more  interest 
was  being  taken  in  the  Association  since  the  annual  meeting 
in  September  last.  Eleven  new  members  had  joined,  and 
61  communications  had  been  received  and  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Neaverson,  which  showed  that  the  Association  was 
getting  more  useful,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  continue 
to  do  so. 

The  Chairman  also  said  that  he  was  pleased  that  the 
trade  journal,  The  Pottery  Gazette,  by  its  editorials, 
and  by  opening  its  pages  for  correspondence,  was  helping 
the  Association  very  much. 

Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  Bradford,  Hull, 
Newcastle,  Northampton,  Northallerton,  &c.  In  these 
letters  several  good  suggestions  were  made  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  decided  as  far  as  possible  to  carry  them  out. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  con¬ 
firmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Wade,  the  manufacturers’ 
secretary,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  pending  the  decision 
of  the  lead  commission  it  would  be  unwise  to  move  in  any 
direction  until  the  requirements  of  the  commission,  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  costs  of  production,  were  ascer¬ 
tained. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  instructed  to  thank  him  for  their 
letter,  and  to  ask  for  our  proposals  to  be  kept  before  them, 
so  that  any  additional  costs  could  be  included  when  the 
commission  is  settled. 

Since  the  annual  meeting  the  following  cases  have  been 
settled  : — 


The  Railway  Co.,  at  Folkestone,  had  declined  a  claim  by 
one  of  our  members  ;  this  was  referred  to  us  and 
settled  within  14  days. 

A  member  from  Hull  complained  that  a  firm  of  glass 
manufacturers  had  supplied  a  foreman  in  a  w'ine  and 
spirit  warehouse  with  tumblers,  which  he  sold  from  his 
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private  house.  This  was  taken  up,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  thanked  us  for  pointing  out  the  case,  and 
said  they  would  refer  him  to  a  dealer  in  future. 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  Birmingham  Branch  should 
be  transferred  to  Leeds,  so  that  all  subscriptions  go  to 
one  centre. 

Several  members  remarked  that  they  were  delighted  to 
think  that  the  Association  had  been  of  so  much  service, 
after  hearing  the  correspondence  read,  offering  various 
suggestions,  and  thanking  the  committee  for  their  assist¬ 
ance,  they  felt  sure  that  the  Association  would  continue  to 
prosper.  Mr.  Hirst  was  then  thanked  for  presiding,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  came  to  a  close. 

OLD  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN  AND 
POTTERY. 

(BY  OUR  OWN  REPRESENTATIVE.) 

S OTHER  very  remarkable  collection  was  dis¬ 
persed  by  Messrs.  Christie  at  their  salerooms 
on  Feb.  10  and  11,  and  some  very  high  prices 
were  realised.  It  has  long  been  well  known 
that  an  interesting  collection  of  old  English 
pottery  and  porcelain  had  been  formed  by  Mr.  Merton  A. 
Thoms,  of  4,  St.  George’s-square,  London,  S.W.,  and  that 
he  had  made  a  careful  study  of  old  English  examples. 
When  it  was  known  that  the  collection  was  to  be  sold  by 
auction  by  order  of  his  executors,  there  was  considerable 
excitement  amongst  connoisseurs,  collectors,  and  art  dealers. 
There  were  choice  examples  of  Old  Worcester  porcelain 
and  other  specimens  of  old  Worcester,  with  transfer 
printed  decorations.  A  fine  collection  of  old  Bristol,  includ¬ 
ing  the  group  “  Venus,  Adonis  and  Cupid,”  on  plinth 
encrusted  with  flowers,  and  with  a  basket  of  flowers  at 
the  side,  10  in.  high.  This  was  sold  for  £189  (Harding). 
A  similar  group  is  in  the  Schreiber  collection,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  “  Two  Centuries  of  Ceramic  Art  in  Bristol,” 
by  Hugh  Owren.  Other  pieces  of  Bristol  included  a  pair 
of  emblematic  figures,  ‘  ‘  Europe  and  Asia,’  ’  with  attributes, 
12|  in.  high,  sold  for  £60  18s.  (Amcr),  and  a  small  double 
sauceboat,  painted  with  laurel  festoons  in  green  with 
foliage  in  low  relief  round  the  low'er  part,  £50  8s.  (Harding). 
A  biscuit  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  glazed  ebonised 
frame  was  sold  for  £39  18s.  (Rathbone).  A  pair  of  oviform 
Worcester  vases  with  portrait  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
with  battle  scene  in  the  background  and  a  military  trophy 
on  the  reverse,  by  R.  Hancock,  1757,  signed  with  his 
monogram,  7  in.  high,  sold  for  £86  2s.  (Amor).  An  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  King  of  Prussia  by  Houston  w'ent  with  these 
vases.  A  cylindrical  mug  with  portrait  of  General  Wolfe, 
surmounted  by  Cupid  holding  a  laurel  w'reath,  and  with 
figures  of  Britannia  and  Fame  at  the  sides,  and  another 
and  similar  mug  with  portrait  of  William  Pitt,  5f  in.  high, 
accompanied  by  engravings  of  General  Wolfe  and  Pitt  by 
Houston,  w'ere  sold  for  £84  (Amor). 

A  pair  of  cylindrical  mugs,  Liverpool  porcelain,  with 
transfer  printed  decoration,  portraits  of  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte,  supported  by  scrollwork  introducing  the 
royal  arms  in  red,  signed  “  J.  Sadler,  Liverpool,”  6  in. 
high,  were  sold  for  £42  (Amor).  These  were  exhibited  at 
Liverpool  in  1907.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  J.  Sadler 
disputes  with  R.  Hancock  the  honour  of  the  invention  of 
transfer  printing,  a  subject  discussed  in  The  Pottery 
Gazette  a  few'  years  ago.)  Amongst  many  other  examples 
of  Liverpool  transfer  printed  decorations,  a  “bowl,” 
with  three  views  of  shipping,  inscribed  “Senegal,” 
“Guadeloupe,”  and  “Cape  Breton,”  7f  in.  high,  was 
sold  for  £23  2s.  (Amor).  This  also  was  exhibited  at  Liver¬ 
pool  in  1907. 
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Many  interesting  examples  of  “  Lowestoft”  were  sold. 
A  cylindrical  mug,  painted  with  foliage  in  pink  and  brown 
and  green  bands,  the  front  inscribed  “  A  Trifle  from 
Lowestoft,”  4|  in.  high,  fetched  £23  2s.  (Amor).  A  tea¬ 
pot  and  cover,  painted  with  flow'ers  in  blue,  and  with  a 
panel  inscribed  “  Ciscealea  Carter,  Lowestoft,  1788,” 
£43  Is.  (Amor).  A  large  teapot  and  cover,  paintedin 
blue,  with  the  royal  arms  and  cipher  of  George  III.,  and 
the  date  1772,  on  the  reverse  a  scroll-shaped  panel,  enclos¬ 
ing  the  initials  “  G.B.,”  and  thedatel772,  £26  5s.  (Levine). 
A  cylindrical  mug,  painted  with  a  view  of  a  seaport,  light¬ 
house  and  shipping,  and  the  arms  of  Trinity  House  in 
colours  on  white  ground,  enriched  with  gilt  dots,  5|  in. 
high,  was  the  subject  of  spirited  competition,  and  w'as  secured 
by  Mr.  Amor  for  £75.  Amongst  other  notew'orthy  examples 
of  ‘  ‘  Lowestoft  ’  ’  soft  paste  w'as  a  teapot  and  cover, 
painted  with  panels  of  Chinese  landscapes  in  blue,  on  a 
ground  of  raised  white  flowers,  and  with  initials  “  J.  H.,”  and 
the  date  1761,  in  relief,  sold  for  £65  2s.  (Harding).  (This 
teapot  will  be  found  illustrated  in  the  ‘  ‘  Guide  to  Porce¬ 
lain  ”  in  the  British  Museum.) 

Many  good  specimens  of  ‘  ‘  Longton  Hall  ’  ’  porcelain 
were  sold.  A  figure  of  a  sportsman,  with  gun,  dog,  and 
dead  bird,  6f  in.  high,  marked  with  the  crossed  L’s,  standing 
for  “  Little  Longton,”  was  sold  for  £52  (Amor).  A  pair 
of  figures  of  “  Leopards,”  3j  in.  high,  £31  10s.  (Stoner) 
(from  the  Macdonald  collection).  A  pair  of  figures,  a 
market  woman  selling  vegetables  and  a  man  with  a  perform¬ 
ing  dog,  8ij  in.  high,  £20  9s.  6d.  (Williams).  A  punch¬ 
bowl  and  cover,  entirely  molded  with  vine-leaves  and  grapes 
and  painted  in  natural  colours,  £14  14s.  The  majority  of 
these  Longton  Hall  examples  are  illustrated  in  the  standard 
work  “  Longton  Hall  Porcelain,”  by  W.  Bemrose.  There 
was  an  interesting  collection  of  miscellaneous  Old  English 
pottery,  including  a  Lambeth-w7are  sack  bottle,  inscribed 
in  blue  “  Sack,  1641,”  many  Staffordshire  jugs  and 
mugs,  and  a  number  of  Wedgwood  jugs,  medallions  and 
vases.  The  total  amount  realised  for  the  porcelain  and 
pottery  was  £2,843.  The  sale  was  encouraging  to  the 
collector  of  moderate  means. 


History  and  Analysis  of  Clays.— Mr.  Alex.  E.  Tucker 
delivered  a  lecture  on  Feb.  11,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  at  Birmingham,  cn  “The  History 
and  Analysis  of  Clays.”  Mr.  Tucker  explained  that  the 
acting  principle  on  which  the  infusibility  and  plasticity 
of  clays  depended  was  kaolinite,  the  universal  crystalline 
character  of  which  had  only  recently  been  discussed.. 
This  body  could  be  estimated  in  clays,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  parallel  to  a  metal  in  an  ore 
or  other  material,  the  percentage  of  which  metal  determined 
the  value  of  such  ore.  Mr.  Tucker  gave  the  probable  his¬ 
tory  of  the  formation  of  clays  generally,  and  showed  the 
importance  of  stating  the  results  of  their  approximate 
analysis,  showing  the  free  silica,  mica,  &c.,  in  addition  ta 
their  ultimate  analysis.  The  methods  for  obtaining  these 
results  were  indicated.  The  effect  of  weathering  on  clays 
was  explained,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  best  fire  clay  goods 
were  obtained  by  using  well-weathered  clays  in  admixture 
with  crushed,  burnt  clay,  because  the  alkalies  were  largely 
removed  from  the  latte/during  the  process  of  burning  or  use. 
The  addition  of  silica  to  the  mixture  was  shown  to  lower 
the  meeting  point  of  clays,  and  not  to  raise  it  as  was  gener¬ 
ally  supposed.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides  showing  the  microscopic  character  of  several  clays  of 
commerce.  These  showed  the  presence  of  minerals  which 
were  common  to  all,  and  indicated,  therefore,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  common  origin. 
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EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  (British  Products)  FOR  JANUARY,  1910. 

Quantities.  Value. 

Month  ended  January.  Month  ended  January. 


China  or  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

To  Germany . 

.cwts. 

5,339 

4,779 

3,835 

£4,820 

£2,800 

£2,518 

,,  France . 

•  5  J 

2,826 

2,744 

2,743 

6,192 

5,746 

5,433 

,,  United  States  of  America . 

•  55 

33,737 

26,120 

28.557 

45,565 

37,767 

43,175 

,,  Brazil  . 

•  55 

17,240 

6,883 

19,489 

12,189 

6,169 

10,838 

,,  Argentine  Republic  . 

•  5  5 

29,602 

26,906 

38,463 

17,771 

15,641 

22.213 

,,  British  South  Africa . 

•  55 

7,173 

6,735 

8,968 

6,213 

6,642 

10,478 

,,  British  East  Indies  . 

•  55 

35,507 

27,568 

29.098 

18,294 

14,609 

15,679 

,,  Australia . 

•  5  5 

18,776 

14,457 

15,200 

23,530 

15,654 

17,298 

,,  New  Zealand . 

•  5  5 

8,808 

4,514 

3,877 

9,869 

5,749 

5,791 

„  Canada  . 

•  55 

22,438 

10,850 

21,769 

22,701 

12,892 

19,633 

,,  Other  Countries  . . 

►  55 

64,077 

51,402 

72,285 

46,934 

38,484 

47,640 

Made  tjp  as  follows  : 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian . 

•  55 

1,646 

1,095 

2,220 

13,936 

9,684 

15,107 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 

?  5 

6,902 

8,152 

8,345 

5,683 

6,965 

6,621 

All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving)  . . 

8,994 

6,554 

6,641 

6,929 

4,553 

6,043 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

12,579 

17,099 

20,140 

17,186 

22,328 

25,999 

Other  Earthenware,  (including  semi- 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica)  . 

»  55 

109,810 

73,9U 

92,100 

138,903 

98,080 

118,192 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta. . 

55 

965 

263 

78 

1,286 

639 

128 

Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  . . 

55 

95,854 

70,513 

104,951 

18,774 

13,768 

18,493 

Other  Sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings,  and  Chemical  Ware). 

•  55 

8,773 

5,371 

9,809 

11,381 

6,136 

10,113 

IxLAbb. 

To  British  South  Africa . value  £  ) 

5,289 

3,980 

6,247 

,,  Other  Countries  . 

»  i 

104,231 

99,870 

99,426 

MADE  UP  AS  FOLLOWb  . 

Plate  Glass  . 

cwts. 

13,691 

15,325 

14,188 

21,483 

23,004 

24,110 

Flint  Glass  . 

55 

4,997 

5,418 

6,560 

15,854 

18,670 

21,727 

Glass  Bottles  . 

,  gross 

69,016 

65,425 

66,1 15 

46,604 

42,029 

38,934 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts . 

cwts. 

32,017 

26,057 

30,588 

25,579 

20,147 

20,902 

IMPORTS  OF  CHINA, 

EARTHENWARE,  AND 

GLASS  FOR  JANUARY. 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian . 

cwts. 

4,503 

2,934 

5,206 

£20,687 

£16,024 

£21,220 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 

5  5 

45 

474 

20 

92 

299 

18 

All  other  Tile  3  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving) . 

’5 

3,313 

1,373 

3,180 

1,664 

1,039 

1,235 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

55 

10 

13 

6 

28 

23 

38 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica)  . . 

*  55 

14,764 

11,838 

14,151 

30,644 

25,970 

28,682 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta.. 

•  55 

14 

32 

— 

83 

143 

— 

Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  . . 

55 

3,659 

4,348 

19,448 

2,735 

2,998 

3,615 

Other  Sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware 

9 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware)  . . 

55 

2,474 

2,273 

1,971 

3,337 

3,596 

3,300 

Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass . 

1 

55 

96,661 

103,181 

112,660 

55,959 

53,837 

63,098 

Plate  Glass  . 

55 

23,517 

32,093 

24,953 

29,372 

3S,466 

32,791 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 

other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass  . . . . 

55 

56,787 

45,072 

51,369 

84,592 

65,552 

75,725 

Glass  Bottles  . 

gross 

119,280 

109,282 

109,447 

48,595 

43,042 

47,405 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts . 

cwts. 

817 

233 

144 

1,047 

312 

384 

EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise) 

FOR  JANUARY. 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian . 

cwts. 

1,570 

1,485 

2,444 

£7,699 

£6,461 

£10,461 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 

3 

— 

- - 

12 

— 

_ 

All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving) . 

55 

— 

16 

— 

— 

19 

— 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

55 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica) . 

55 

884 

211 

399 

1,694 

547 

969 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta. . . . 

55 

— 

3 

— 

— 

20 

_ 

Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  . . 

55 

— 

1,282 

3 

— 

148 

31 

Other  Sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings,  and  Chemical  Ware). . 

55 

— 

25 

122 

— 

42 

124 

Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass . 

55 

316 

733 

283 

187 

404 

146 

Plate  Glass  . 

55 

300 

343 

200 

365 

421 

206 

Flint,  plain,  cut  or  ornamented,  and  other 

Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass  . 

55 

535 

612 

636 

1,382 

1,923 

1,599 

Glass  Bottles  . 

gross 

3,878 

2,552 

1,812 

2,183 

1.305 

746 

Glass  Manufactures  of  other  sorts . 

cwts. 

361 

185 

79 

1.209 

281 

113 
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EARTHENWARE  EXPORTS  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

(Compiled  from  the  Returns  of  D.  Inglis  &  Co.) 


To 

Boston  . 

Shipments 

from 

Jan.  1,  1910, 
to  Jan.  26. 
Packages. 

529 

Corresponding 
Period,  1909. 

Packages. 

515 

Few  York  . . 

621 

331 

Baltimore  . 

1,018 

1,167 

Philadelphia  . 

457 

393 

New  Orleans . 

100 

103 

Newport  News . 

55 

224 

San  Francisco  . 

... 

*  •  • 

Portland,  Maine  .... 

268 

464 

Galveston  . 

61 

10 

Portland,  Oregon  .... 

.  •  ... 

... 

Inland  Points  . 

117 

95 

Total . 

3,226 

3,302 

Trade  Notes. 


The  Editors  are  always  glad  to  receive  items  of  trade  intelligence ,  such 
as  removals ,  new  premises ,  personal  items ,  &c. ;  also  marked  local 
newspapers. 


Mr.  B.  Lewis,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  taken  over 
the  business  at  444,  Harrow'-rd.,  Paddington,  W. 

Mr.  B.  Rosenstiel,  glassware  merchant,  has  removed  from 
Holborn  to  4,  Charles-st.,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 

The  Universal  China  and  Glass  Stores  are  about  to  be 
opened  at  666,  Seven  Sisters-rd.,  South  Tottenham,  N. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Hammersley,  of  Longton,  and  of  Alsager, 
Cheshire,  china  manufacturer,  left  estate  valued  at  £8,664. 

Brotherton  &  Co.,  china  and  glass  dealers,  have  re¬ 
linquished  the  business  at  74,  Cromer-st.,  Gray’s  Inn-rd., 
London,  W.C. 

Seals’  China,  Glass,  and  Earthenware  Stores  are  about  to 
be  opened  at  7,  Chandos-parade,  Ealing-road,  South 
Ealing,  W. 

Albion  Glass  Works,  Ltd. — Registered  capital,  £10,000 
in  £1  shares.  Business  as  indicated  by  the  title.  Private 
company. 

Mr.  Mackie,  china  and  glass  merchant,  announces  his 
intention  of  shortly  relinquishing  the  business  at  21, 
Balham  Hill,  S.W. 

The  Executors  of  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  china  and  glass 
merchants,  are  relinquishing  the  business  at  394,  Harrow- 
rd.,  Paddington,  W. 

J.  R.  Robinson,  Ltd.,  glass  shade  merchants,  85,  Bishops- 
gate-st.  Without,  E.C.,  have  acquired  additional  premises 
at  82  in  the  same  thoroughfare. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Hammersley,  of  Longton,  Staffs.,  and  of  The 
Avenue,  Alsagar,  Cheshire,  formerly  of  Osborne  House, 
Alsager,  china  manufacturer,  left  estate  to  the  value  of 
£8,664. 

Miss  E.  E.  Russell  (late  of  Russell’s  Stores,  Knights -hill, 
West  Norwood),  will  shortly  be  opening  premises  as  china, 
glass,  and  hardware  stores  at  150,  Beulah-hill,  Upper 
Norwood. 

W.  H.  Mara  &  Co.,  china,  glass,  and  earthenw  are  mer¬ 
chants,  owing  to  the  expiration  of  their  lease,  announce 
their  intention  of  shortly  vacating  the  premises  162, 
Uxbridge-rd.,  West  Ealing,  W. 

C.  &  H.  Berry  have  relinquished  their  agencies,  and 
have  given  up  their  rooms  at  25,  Ely-place.  Both  partners 
■are  now  associated  with  J.  Wuidart  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  26,  27 
and  28,  Bartlett’s-buildings,  Holborn-circus,  London,  E.C. 


British  Fine  Art  Pottery,  Ltd. — Registered  capital, 
£3,000  in  £1  shares.  Obiects  :  To  take  over  the  business 
of  earthenware  manufacturers  carried  on  by  Jane  Stubbs 
and  H.  K.  Barker,  at  Longton,  as  the  Stanley  Pottery 
Co.  Private  company. 

Mr.  Isaac  Falcke,  of  104,  Gower-st.,  W.C.,  the  well- 
known  art  collector,  wrho  gave  his  splendid  collection  of  old 
W  edgwood  to  the  British  Museum,  and  who  died  on  De¬ 
cember  23,  aged  90,  left  estate  valued  at  £61,612.  Mr. 
Falcke  left  legacies  to  Jewish  and  other  charitable 
institutions. 

Tenders  Accepted.— The  tender  of  John  Hall  &  Co.  (of 
Stourbridge),  Ltd.,  for  the  supply  of  retorts,  fire-bricks, 
and  fire-clay  for  the  ensuing  year  has  Deen  accepted  by  the 

Stourbridge  Urban  Council. - The  tender  of  Doulton  & 

Co.,  Ltd.,  for  drain  pipes  has  been  accepted  by  the  Hamp¬ 
stead  Borough  Council. 

Mr.  Percy  Adams,  of  Wolstanton,  has  presented  to  the 
Burslem  Museum  a  framed  drawing  of  the  Brickhouse 
Potteries,  Burslem  in,  1750.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest 
potteries  in  Burslem,  a  John  Adams  having  w'orked  there 
in  1657.  The  pottery  and  the  dwelling  adjoining  was  let 
to  Josiah  Wedgwood  in  1760. 

Tallies,  Ltd. — Registered  capital,  £2,000  in  £1  shares. 
Objects,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  and 
dealers  in  “  B.  ...”  earthenware  and  porcelain  tallies 
for  use  by  nurserymen  and  others  or  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses,  &c.  Private  company. 

The  Salting  Collection  of  Pottery. — The  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  curios  bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  the  late  Mr. 
George  Salting  includes  29  cases  of  Oriental  porcelain, 
10  cases  of  Italian  majolica,  5  cases  of  Persian,  Damascus, 
and  Turkish  ware,  3  cases  of  Limoges  enamels,  1  case  of 
Delft  ware,  1  case  of  Palissy  ware,  and  1  case  of  glassware. 

Henry  Mayer  &  Co.,  Ltd.— Registered  capital  £15,000,  in 
£1  shares.  Objects,  to  take  over  the  business  of  china  and 
glass  merchants  and  manufacturers’  agents,  &c.,  carried 
on  at  20,  St.  Andrew  st.,  E.C.,  as  Henry  Mayer  &  Co.,  and 
to  adopt  an  agreement  with  H.  Mayer  and  F.  J.  Mayer. 
Private  company.  Regstered  office,  20,  St.  Andrew-st., 
E.C. 

China  Clay  Corporation,  Ltd.— Registered  capital, 
£400,000,  in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  acquire  any  china- 
clay  lands,  mines  and  rights  on  or  near  Harford  and 
Ugborough  Moors,  Devon,  or  elsewhere  ;  to  explore,  wrork, 
develop  and  turn  to  account  the  same  ;  and  to  adopt  an 
agreement  with  C.  E.  Cottier.  Registered  office,  99, 
Gresham  -st.,  E.C. 

Mr.  George  F.  Fox,  a  well-known  expert  authority  on 
antique  pottery,  died  at  his  residence,  Whalley  Range, 
Manchester,  on  Feb.  9.  The  deceased  wras  an  extensive 
dealer  in  works  of  art,  and  in  the  course  of  his  business 
he  retained  many  choice  specimens  of  old  pottery  and 
porcelain,  of  w'hich,  at  his  death,  he  had  a  judiciously 
selected  collection.  Mr.  Fox  was  sixty-four  years  of  age. 

J.  Wuidart  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  glass  importers, 
have  removed  their  offices  and  show  rooms  from  Fore-st.  to 
26,  27  and  28,  Bartlett’s-buildings,  Holborn-circus,  E.C., 
where  they  have  more  extensive  accommodation.  Bart¬ 
lett’s-buildings  is  in  the  centre  of  the  wholesale  pottery 
and  glass  trades,  and  Messrs.  Wuidart,  in  making  this 
change  have  been  influenced  by  the  desire  to  meet  the 
greater  convenience  of  retail  dealers,  especially  those  from 
the  provinces. 

Mr.  Richard  Burbidge,  managing  director  of  Harrod’s 
Stores,  has  been  presented  with  a  bust  of  himself  as  a 
souvenir  of  his  long  and  successful  connection  with  the 
Stores.  The  bust  has  Deen  executed  by  Mr.  Richard  Belt, 
and  wras  presented  to  Mr.  Burbidge  by  the  chairman  of 
the  company,  Sir  Alfred  Newton,  at  a  dinner  given  on 
Feb.  12.  He  has  been  twenty  years  w  ith  Harrod’s,  after 
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eight  years’  experience  as  general  manager  at  Whiteley’s. 
He  commenced  business  as  an  apprentice  to  an  Oxfcrd-st. 
firm. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Burgess,  a  respected  citizen  of  Worcester,  died 
there  early  in  February,  and  was  buried  at  Astwood  Ceme¬ 
tery  on  Feb.  7,  in  the  presence  of  many  relatives  and 
friends.  Deceased  was  for  many  years  a  china  painter  at 
the  Royal  Porcelain  Works,  Worcester,  but  in  consequence 
of  ill-health  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  that  occupation,  and 
joined  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Burgess,  in  business 
as  house  agents.  He  was  for  many  years  organist  at 
St.  Michael’s  Church,  and  was  for  some  time  lay  clerk  at 
the  Cathedral. 

Presentation  to  Sir  T.  E.  Thorpe. — A  presentation  was 
made  recently  at  the  Government  Laboratory,  Clement’s 
Tnn-passage,  to  Sir  T.  E.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  Principalship  of  the  Government  Laboratories, 
after  serving  16  years.  The  gift  comprised  silver  tea  and 
coffee  services  and  a  cigarette  box,  and  it  was  presented 
by  Sir  George  Murray,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
on  behalf  of  the  past  and  present  colleagues  of  Sir  T.  E. 
Thorpe  at  the  Government  Laboratories,  the  Inland 
Revenue,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

British  Clay  Exports. — We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
exports  of  china  clay  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  now 
allotted  a  separate  heading  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  included  in  “  Clay,  Unmanufac¬ 
tured  :  Other  Sorts.”  The  figures  for  January  are: — 
China  clay  40.038  tons,  fireclay  2,685  tons,  other  sorts 
2,S12  tons,  valued  at  £47,918,  £2,570,  and  £2,656  respec¬ 
tively.  The  returns  for  January,  1909,  Avere  : — Fireclay 
1,791  tons  (£1,459),  china  clay  and  other  sorts  37,283  tons 
(£41,598)  ;  and  for  1908,  fireclay  2,206  tons  (£2,685),  china 
clay  and  other  sorts  56,435  tons  (£64,262). 

Lead  Poisoning. — The  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
reported  to  the  Home  Office  under  the  Factory  and  Work-  j 
shops  Act  during  January  was  28,  including  3  deaths,  as 
compared  with  38  reported  cases  and  3  deaths  in  January,  j 
1909.  In  addition  to  these  there  vere  13  reported  cases 
and  1  death  among  house  painters  and  plumbers  in 
January  this  year,  as  compared  with  24  cases,  including 
6  deaths,  in  January,  1909.  In  January  of  this  year  there 
AA'ere  5  reported  cases  in  the  china  and  earthenware  trades, 
as  compared  A\ith  4  reported  cases  in  the  same  month 
of  1909.  There  was  no  death  from  lead  poisoning  in  our 
trades  in  the  month  of  January,  either  this  year  or  last. 

The  Leadless  Glaze  Exhibition  and  the  Potteries’  Fund.- 
Four  performances  in  English  of  the  old  German  Puppet 
Play  of  “  Faust,”  a  forerunner  of  Goethe’s  famous  Avork, 
will  be  given  in  Clifford’s  Inn  Hall,  Fleet-st.,  London,  E.C., 
at  3  and  5.30  p.m.  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  7  and 
8,  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  Leadless  Glaze  Exhibition 
and  the  Potteries’  Fund,  which  provides  nourishment  and 
change  of  air  for  patients  in  necessitous  cases  of  lead¬ 
poisoning.  The  performances  will  be  given  by  members 
of  the  Ilkley  University  Extension  Centre,  and  will  be 
prefaced  by  a  short  introductory  lecture  by  Mr.  P.  H.  | 
Wicksteed.  Tickets  and  further  information  can  be 
obtained  from  Miss  Schuster  (hon.  secretary  Potteries’  | 
Fund). 

Staffordshire  and  its  Pottery. — Speaking  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Stafxordshire  Society  in  London  on  Feb.  21, 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby  said  perhaps  Staffordshire  was  better 
knoAvn  on  account  of  its  pottery,  which  had  given  it  a 
Avorld-wide  reputation.  There  Avere  many  trades  that 
Avere  carried  on  at  the  different  centres — Wolverhampton, 
Stafford,  Walsall,  Leek,  and  Wednesbury,  not  to  forget 
Burton — where  Arast  numbers  of  men  Avere  employed  and 
where  a  vast  amount  of  capital  was  sunk.  But  he  took 
it  that  the  pottery  industry  was  the  one  that  had  brought 
Staffordshire  to  the  knoAvledge  of  more  people  than  perhaps 
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any  other  of  its  present  industries.  It  was  there,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  Josiah  W  edgwood, 
aided  by  the  genius  of  Ilaxman,  founded  a  prosperous 
manufactory. 

Interesting  Jars. — Messrs.  Twining ’s,  the  famous  “Tea¬ 
house  in  the  Strand,”  celebrated  their  bi-centenary  on 
Monday,  Feb.  21.  We  visited  their  warehouse  and  Avere 
shoAvn  the  origianl  “  Sign  of  the  Golden  Lyon,”  which  has 
done  duty  over  the  entrance  since  1710.  The  interesting 
sign  has  been  regilded  in  honour  of  the  bi-centenary,  and 
is  noAv  placed  over  a  doorway  inside.  We  AAere  also  shoAvn 
(indeed  they  were  the  object  of  our  Adsit)  two  large  Chinese 
tea  jars  and  covers  A\rhich  are  now  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  doorway.  Messrs.  Twinings  have  documentary 
evidence  that  these  jars  have  kept  the  ‘  ‘  Golden  Lyon  ’  ’ 
company  throughout  the  two  centuries  of  the  firm’s  career. 
There  are  no  marks  upon  them  to  indicate  their  origin, 
or  the  date  of  it,  but  the  decoration — indefinite  landscape 
and  foliage  in  the  familiar  blue  on  white — is  characteristic 
of  old  Chinese.  Messrs.  Twining  have  reason  to  believe 
they  were  ‘  ‘  old  Chinese  jars  ’  ’  when  they  came  into  the 
possession  of  their  ancestors.  They  have  had  some  good 
offers  for  these  historic  relics,  but  naturally  decline  to  part 
with  them. 


Correspondence. 

These  columns  are  open  to  members  of  the  trade  for  the  discussion 
of  trade  topics.  There  are  many  questions  affecting  the  trade 
which  will  be  the  better  for  a  free  discussion. 


REPAIRING  CHINA. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — Having  experienced  the  same  difficulty  as  “A 
Country  Dealer,”  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  help  him. 
My  method  of  learning  to  repair  Avas  as  follows  : — I  first 
purchased  “  The  Art  of  Riveting,  &c.,”  by  J.  Howortli, 
advertised  in  your  columns;  then  I  sent  to  Messrs.  Davies  & 
Son,  of  NeAvbury(also  advertised  in  The  Pottery  Gazette), 
for  a  beginner’s  outfit.  Having  received  it,  I  set  to  Avork 
and  practised  on  any  piece  of  pottery  that  was  handy. 
By  perseverance  I  can  noAv  claim  to  be  very  little  behind 
the  front  rank,  and  even  within  the  last  month  I  wras 
repairing  here  in  Yorkshire  a  saucer  sent  to  me  out  of 
Ireland. — Yours,  &c., 

Feb.  12.  Another  Country  Dealer. 


BORACIC  ACID  IN  GLAZES. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — Some  short  time  since  you  printed  a  letter  of 
mine  calling  attention  to  an  interesting  discussion  noAv 
going  on  betAveen  Prof.  Tostman,  of  Berlin,  and  Prof.  Binns, 
of  Alfred  University,  New  York  State,  regarding  the 
action  of  boracic  acid  in  glazes. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  my  remarks  there,  that 
I  believed  that  in  the  main  the  English  potters  w^ere  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Prof.  Binns.  I  wrote  this  on  general 
hearsay,  and  also  on  the  many  experiments  which  had  been 
carried  out  at  the  ceramic  Avorks  with  which  I  am  con¬ 
nected.  Wishing  to  discover  what  is  the  real  opinion  in 
this  country,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Mellor,  of  the  County  Pottery 
Laboratory,  Stoke-on-Trent.  He  informs  me  that  there  is, 
to  his  knowledge,  no  printed  matter  on  this  subject  in 
English.  He  has  noAv  in  the  laboratory  experiments  which 
have  been  going  on  for  some  time  on  this  subject.  As 
the  Doctor  is  conversant  with  all  the  discussion  from  both 
the  German  and  American  papers,  it  may  be  left  well  in 
his  hands  to  give,  as  he  always  does,  a  valuable  account 
of  his  Avork  at  the  right  time. 
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I  also  approached  a  gentleman  well  known  as  a  scientific 
and  practical  potter  who  has  done  a  great  amount  of  public 
work  for  the  pottery  manufacturers  and  workers.  He 
has  very  kindly  w  ritten  me  a  letter  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  controversy.  I  copy 
here  the  non-personal  part  : — 

“  Seger  was  a  distinguished  chemist,  and  though  his  ex¬ 
periments  and  ideas  are  always  worth  carefid  consideration, 
they  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  I  look  upon  him  as  a 
worthy  pioneer  who  pointed  out  various  paths  by  which  the 
potter  might  advance  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
science  of  pottery.  He  was  quite  right  w  hen  he  said  that  the 
acidic  elements  of  a  glaze  seemed  generally  to  tend  to  none 
crazing.  But  if  anyone  imagined  from  that,  that  boracic  acid 
alone  would  work  in  that  direction  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
the  statement  reduces  itself  to  a  ‘  reductio  ad  absurdum.’ 
Xo  one  element  in  a  glaze  can  be  considered  by  itself. 
The  formula  of  a  glaze  as  a  whole  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  nature  of  the  bases — the  proportion  of 
alumina,  and  finally  the  proportion  of  the  silicic  and  boric 
acids.  Apart  from  all  this  there  is  the  question  of  the 
body,  and  of  the  firing  temperature  and  conditions.  Seger, 
of  course,  failed  in  so  far  as  he  tried  to  draw  conclusions 
from  too  small  a  field,  but  he  had  hold  of  the  right  prin¬ 
ciple.” 

Mr.  George  Carder,  the  Master  of  the  Glass  Class  at  the 
Institute,  Wordsley,  informs  me  that  in  the  analogous 
subject  of  glass-making,  boracic  acid  added  in  rightly 
proportioned  quantities  to  the  materials  for  a  glass  will 
stiffen  the  glass  and  so  reduce  its  contraction. 

My  remarks  in  my  last  letter  may  appear  to  prejudice 
the  question.  I  am  sorry  if  this  should  be  so,  and  trust 
that  in  fairness  to  all  parties  we  leave  the  matter  for 
settlement  to  future  evidence. — Yours,  &c., 

Owen  Gibbons. 

The  White  House,  Wordsley, 

Feb.  14,  1910. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  some  original  information 
has  been  forwarded  to  me  from  Berlin  from  a  professor  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Seger.  This  gentleman 
expresses  himself  as  being  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
statement  regarding  the  action  of  boracic  acid  as  given  by 
my  correspondent.  He  further  points  out  that  Seger  was 
not  only  a  great  pottery  chemist,  but  also  an  experienced 
potter  himself.  In  fact,  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  number 
of  potteries,  and  had  personally  inspected  the  ceramic 
works  of  England,  Belgium,  and  Hungary.  He  was  also 
for  twelve  years  at  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory  in 
Berlin,  and  he  was  the  first  to  be  offered  the  directorship, 
although  at  that  time  he  refused  it.  This  can  also  in  a 
measure  be  gathered  from  his  printed  works. 


A  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  MATCHINGS. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — This  subject  has  several  times  been  discussed 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Glass  and  China  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  was  again  mentioned  at  our  last  meeting  this 
month. 

I  think  I  may  say,  that  given  certain  conditions,  the 
Association  would  be  quite  prepared  to  take  this  matter 
up,  but  1  also  fear  your  correspondents  hardly  grasp 
what  this  means. 

In  order  that  this  should  be  carried  out,  a  sum  of  at 
least  £250  per  annum  would  have  to  be  subscribed  ;  say, 
250  members  at  a  guinea  each  per  year,  and  seeing  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  the  humble  5s.  present  subscription  the 
other  task  seems  very  great  indeed. 

And  yet,  if  closely  examined,  it  w  ill  be  quickly  seen  that 
it  is  an  almost  certainty  that  subscribers  would  get  their 
money’s  worth  several  times  over. 


The  scheme,  as  roughly  discussed  by  the  Association, 
would  include  offices  in  Staffs,  in  charge  of  a  capable  man, 
with  a  youth  to  run  about  worrying  up  over-due  matchings, 
&c.  All  subscribers  to  send  their  odd  matchings  direct 
to  this  office,  they  in  turn  collecting  them  from  makers  and 
dispatching  them  to  the  merchants,  charging  the  bare  cost 
of  packing  and  postage.  In  cases  where  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  matchings  to  one  town  they  would  be  sent  to  one 
merchant,  the  others  notified  by  postcard  that  they  had 
been  so  sent,  and  would  they  please  call  on  a  certain  day  for 
them.  This  alone  would  often  save  shillings  of  postage. 

It  w  ould  seem  that  these  w  ould  have  to  be  cash  transac¬ 
tions.  The  maker  to  be  paid  for  the  matching  as  they  w  ere 
fetched  away,  and  probably  the  easier  way  would  be  for 
members  to  have  a  deposit  of  £l  or  upwards  (according  to 
the  amount  of  matchings  they  had)  this  same  to  be  re¬ 
placed  when  used  up. 

The  advantages  to  the  merchant  are  palpable,  for  whilst 
he  might  not  use  the  Clearing  House  for  matchings  with 
houses  he  was  doing  regular  business  with  he  would  be 
able  to  oblige  his  customers  with  matchings  from  any 
maker  in  the  Potteries  whether  he  did  business  with  them 
or  not,  and  all  this  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  himself. 
It  must  be  a  poor  business  that  this  would  not  earn  more 
:  than  a  guinea  a  year  for. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  lot  more  details  to  be  worked  out 
in  the  above  scheme,  but  I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
idea  is  workable  if  it  had  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
I  trade. 

This  letter  is  not  official.  I  merely  write  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  but  I  think  I  may  say  if  the  subscriptions 
to  such  a  scheme  were  forthcoming  it  would  have  the 
support  of  the  Glass  and  China  Dealers’  Association. — 
Yours,  &c., 

16,  King  Edward-st.,  Leeds.  A.  H.  Young. 

ANSWERS  T(T CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  R. — We  have  sent  you  names  of  manufacturers  of  the 
ware  you  mention. 

Country  Buyer.— We  must  have  more  particulars  before  we 
can  answer  your  question. 

T.  L. — An  account  of  the  China  trade  of  Smyrna  appeared 
on  p.  467  of  The  Pottery  Gazette  for  1909. 

Ireland. — The  question  of  railway  rates  on  pottery 
is  sure  to  be  taken  up  vigorously  by  the  trade  soon.  We 
are  surprised  it  has  not  received  organised  attention  earlier. 

R.  M.  C.— You  must  give  manufacturers  time.  They 
keep  current  shapes  in  “  biscuit,”  but  it  takes  time  to 
apply  the  decorations  you  want.  They  cannot  keep  all 
patterns  in  stock. 

A.  H. — The  patent  given  on  p.  100  of  our  January  issue 
is  No.  28,297  of  1906.  We  have  not  been  able  to  print  it 
earlier  as  the  Patent  Office  are  very  dilatory  in  publishing 
these  complete  specifications. 

H.  N.— We  cannot  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  justice 
of  your  rating  assessment  without  knowing  the  local 
conditions.  You  should  consult  your  neighbours  or  your 
Ratepayers’  Association  if  there  is  one. 

Anxious  Parent. — We  advise  you  to  let  your  son  serve  a 
term  of  apprenticeship,  whether  it  is  called  by  that  name 
or  not.  It  is  useful  discipline  for  a  youth  to  begin  early, 
and  learn  all  the  minor  details  of  the  trade  by  actual 
acquaintance  with  them.  He  would  do  better  with  a 
fellow  dealer  than  in  his  father’s  business. 

B.  G. — Experiments  with  toughened  glass  are  still 
being  continued,  and  the  firm  are  not  at  all  desirous  of 
giving  any  further  data  just  yet,  as  there  are  still  other 
patents  to  be  completed  and  secured.  We  have,  how'ever, 
been  promised  first  particulars,  and  directly  we  get  them 
we  will  print  them  in  this  paper.  So  far  the  drawn  glass  is 
not  for  sale. 
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L.  W. — The  number  appears  to  us,  from  the  vague  par¬ 
ticulars  you  give,  to  be  a  manufacturer’s  pattern  book 
number  only,  which  is  of  no  use  to  us  at  all  in  tracing  the 
maker,  as  any  glass  bottle  manufacturer  may  use  such  a 
number.  Should  it,  however,  be  preceded  by  the  descrip¬ 
tion  “  Rd.  No.”  or  “  Patent  ”  let  us  know  and  we  will 
go  further  into  the  matter. 

T.  B. — We  have  had  a  long  search  for  the  manufacturers 
of  fireproof  china  who  use  the  mark  you  give,  but  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  tracing  same.  We  may  state  that 
the  mark  is  not  necessarily  that  of  the  maker,  but  may 
be  one  put  on  the  ware  by  him  as  a  private  trade  mark 
at  the  request  of  the  dealer  or  agent,  and  consequently 
not  easily  traceable  by  us. 

J.  N. — We  have  had  a  long  search  for  the  registered  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Design  No.  123855,  but  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  tracing  same.  Please  have  another  look  at  your 
pattern,  and  see  if  each  and  every  one  of  the  figures  you 
give  is  absolutely  correct.  If  there  is  no  alternative  to 
any  of  them,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  go  further  into 
the  matter.  Threes,  fives,  sixes,  and  eights  are  figures 
very  often  miscopied. 

K.  M. — We  have  looked  up  the  alternative  registered 
numbers  you  gave  us  but  without  success.  The  only  way 
we  can  now  suggest  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  is  that 
you  should  examine  some  other  articles  of  the  same  pattern 
bearing  the  registered  number  so  clearly  defined  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  When  you  have  done  this 
write  us  again.  As  before  stated,  we  can  at  all  times  sup¬ 
ply  name  of  registered  proprietor  of  a  design,  but  must  have 
correct  figures  to  work  on. 

E.  G. — British  exports  and  imports  of  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  for  the  last  ten  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Exports. 

1898. 

Red  pottery  and  brown  stoneware  and  clay  manufac¬ 
tures,  except  bricks 

Earthenware,  chinaware,  parian  and  porcelain . . 

1899. 

Red  pottery  and  brown  stoneware  and  clay  manufac¬ 
tures,  except  bricks  .  . 

Earthenware,  chinaware,  parian  and  porcelain.. 


1900. 

Red  pottery  and  brown  stoneware  and  clay  manufac¬ 
tures,  except  bricks  .  . 

Earthenware,  chinaware,  parian  and  porcelain. . 


1901. 

Red  pottery  and  brown  stoneware  and  clay  manufac¬ 
tures,  except  bricks  . .  . . 

Earthenware,  chirtaware,  parian  and  porcelain .  . 

1902. 

Red  pottery  and  brown  stoneware  and  clay  manufac¬ 
tures,  except  bricks 

Earthenware,  chinaware,  parian  and  porcelain. . 

1903. 

Red  pottery  and  brown  stoneware  and  clay  manufac¬ 
tures,  except  bricks  . . 

Earthenware,  chinaware,  parian  and  porcelain.. 


1904. 

Porcelain,  chinaware  and  parian  . . 

Earthenware  (including  semi-porcelain),  majolica,  and 
glazed  hearth  and  wall  tiles  . . 

Jet,  rockingham  and  glazed  and  terra  cotta  ware 
Red  pottery,  stoneware,  brown  and  yellow  ware 
Other  sorts,  including  electrical  ware,  door  fittings, 
and  chemical  ware 


£169,087 

1,650,728 

£1,819,815 


£170,345 

1,871,531 

£2,041,876 


£186,383 

1,851,626 

£2,038,009 


£178,578 

1,814,219 

£1,992,797 


£167,868 

1,731,731 

£1,899,599 


£232,41 1 
1,943,577 

£2,175,988 

£188,447 

1,316,505 

12,047 

320,668 

268,657 

£2,106,324 


1905. 

Porcelain,  chinaware  and  parian 

Earthenware  (including  senii-porcelain),  majolica,  and 
glazed  hearth  and  wall  tiles 
Jet,  rockingham  and  glazed  and  terra  cotta  w  are 
Red  pottery,  stoneware,  brown  and  yellow  ware 
Other  sorts,  including  electrical  ware,  door  fittings  and 
chemical  ware 


1906. 

Porcelain,  chinaware  and  parian  . . 

Earthenware  (including  semi-porcelain),  majolica,  and 
glazed  hearth  and  wall  tiles 
Jet,  rockingham  and  glazed  and  terra  cotta  ware 
Red  pottery,  stoneware,  brown  and  yellow  ware 
Other  sorts,  including  electrical  ware,  door  fittings, 
and  chemical  ware 


£176,  *21 

1,408,962 

4,223 

310,156 

198,461 

£2,098,223 

£85,628 


1907. 

Porcelain,  chinaware,  and  parian. . 

Earthenware  (including  semi-porcelain),  majolica,  and 
glazed  hearth  and  wall  tiles,. 

Jet,  rockingham,  and  glazed  terra-cotta  ware  . . 

Red  pottery,  stoneware,  brown  and  yellow  -ware 
Other  sorts,  including  electrical  ware,  door  fittings,  and 
"hemical  wTare 


1908. 

Porcelain,  chinaware  and  parian 

Floor  tiles  for  tesselated  pavement 

All  other  tiles  (except  roofing  and  street  paving) 

Sanitary  wrnre 

Other  earthenware  (including  semi-porcelain  andmajolica) 
Jet,  rockingham,  and  glazed  terra-cotta  ware  . . 

Red  pottery,  stoneware,  brown  and  yellow  ware 
Other  sorts,  including  electrical  ware,  door  fittings,,  and 
and  chemical  -ware 


Imports. 

1898. 

China  or  Porcelain  and  Earthenware 
From  Foreign  Countries 
From  British  Possessions 


1899. 

China  or  Porcelain  and  Earthenware 
From  Foreign  Countries 
From  British  Possessions 


1900. 

China  or  Porcelain  and  Earthenware 
From  Foreign  Countries 
From  British  Possessions 


1901. 

China  op.  Porcelain  and  Earthenware 
From  Foreign  Countries 
From  British  Possessions 


1902. 

China  or  Porcelain  and  Earthenware 
From  Foreign  Countries 
From  British  Possessions 


17,549 

174 

1,055 

400 

£104,806 

£194,646 

1,978,661 

3,408 

291,292 

180,804 

£2,648,811 

£139,479 
71,862 
72,126 
274,938 
1,421,732 
13,734 
250,638 

99,609 

£2,344,118 


£855,056 

5,292 

£860,348 


£915,488 

5,332 


£920,820 


£921,142 

8,036 

£929,478 


£993,684 

5,288 

£998,972 


£975,748 
*  5,733 

£981,481 


1903. 

China  or  Porcelain  and  Earthenware 
From  Foreign  Countries 
From  British  Possessions 


£1,047,741 

5,636 


£1,053,377 


1904. 

Porcelain,  chinaware  and  parian 

Earthenware  (including  semi-porcelain),  majolica,  and 
glazed  hearth  and  wall  tiles 
Jet,  rockingham  and  glazed  and  terra  cotta  wrare 
Red  pottery,  stoneware,  browm  and  yellow^  ware 
Other  sorts,  including  electrical  ware,  door  fittings,  and 
chemical  ware  . . 


£41 3,943 

501,179 

2,268 

12,102 

28,481 

£957,973 
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1 905. 

Porcelain,  ehinaware  and  parian 

Earthenware  (including  somi-porcelain),  majolica  and 
glazed  hearth  and  wall  tiles 
Jet,  roekingham  and  glazed  and  terra  cotta  ware 
Red  pottery,  stoneware,  brown  and  yellow  ware 
Other  sorts,  including  electrical  ware,  door  fittings,  and 
chemical  ware  . . 


1906. 

Porcelain,  ehinaware  and  parian 

Earthenware  (including  semi-porcelain),  majolica,  and 
glazed  hearth  and  wall  tiles 
Jet,  roekingham  and  glazed  terra  and  cotta  ware 
Red  pottery,  stoneware,  brow-n  and  yellow  ware 
Other  sorts,  including  electrical  ware,  door  fittings,  and 
chemical  ware  . . 
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£232,895 

642,510 

1,606 

9,519 

27,029 


£913,559 

£247,228 

652,920 

2,579 

12,458 

34,784 


1907. 

Porcelain,  ehinaware  and  parian 

Earthenware  (including  semi-porcelain)  majolica,  and 
glazed  hearth  and  wall  tiles 
Jet,  roekingham  and  glazed  terra-cotta  ware 
Red  pottery,  stoneware,  brown  and  yellow  ware 
Other  sorts,  including  electrical  w-are,  door  fittings,  and 
and  chemical  ware 


1 908. 

Porcelain,  ehinaware  and  parian  ... 

.Floor  tiles  for  tesselated  pavement 
All  other  tiles  (except  roofing  and  street  paving)' 
Sanitary  ware 

Other  earthenware  (including  semi-porcelain 
majolica) 

Jet,  roekingham,  and  glazed  terra-cotta  ware 
Red  pottery,  stoneware,  brown  and  yellowr  wTare 
Other  sorts,  including  electrical  ware,  door  fittings,  and 
and  chemical  w-are 


and 


£949,969 

£267,200 

687,416 
646 
15,284 

33,097 

£1,003,643 

£267,414 

1,427 

18,121 

102 

562,084 

677 

30,376 

35,262 

£915,463 


CORRESPONDENT'S  INQUIRY. 

L.  M.  asks  for  makers  of  quartern  spirit  flask  marked 
1236  on  bottom. 


THE  ENGLISH  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 

(By  OUR  OWCNT  REPORTER.) 

S  had  been  previously  announced,  the  February  meeting 
If  J.  of  the  English  Ceramic  Society  held  at  the  Victoria 
Institute,  Tunstall,  on  Saturday,  February  12,  w-as 
1(5)1  converted  into  a  sort  of  open'-  parliament  for  the 
f  W  1  asking  and  answering  of  questions  by  the  members. 

An  interesting  meeting  was  the  result.  We  give  a 
Teport  of  five  of  the  main  questions  and  responses.  The  only 
other  question  of  importance  was  with  regard  to  the  relative 
advantages  of  pan  and  cylinder  ground  materials,  and  a  discussion 
a  Inch  ensued  as  to  whether  cylinder  ground  materials  tended  more 
towards  ‘  spit  out  ”  than  pan  ground.  This  matter,  being  rather 
sngthily  debated,  we  are  unablo  to  find  the  space  for,  at  anv 
rata  at  the  moment.  Mr.  Bernard  Moore  dealt  with  the  first 
question  on  the  paper:  “Why  is  the  fire  contraction  of  the 
modern  china  body  greater  than  that  of  the  body  made  20  years 
i  This  question  involves  some  very  interesting 

points,  but  I  shall  only  be  able  to  touch  very  briefly  upon  them. 

1  icre  are  three  or  four  reasons  why  modern  bone  china  contracts 
more  in  the  firing  than  that  made  20  years  ago.  I  propose  to 
deal  with  the  two  principal  reasons.  The  first  is  a  comparatively 
simple  one.  In  compiling  modern  bodies  the  tendency,  I  think 
"e  must  all  admit,  has  been  for  various  reasons  to  increase  the 
•clay  and  to  decrease  the  stone,  and  this  in  itself  causes  increased 
hre  contraction.  The  same  result  is  brought  about  bv  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  some  forms  of  dry  stone  for  the  more  vitreous  formerly 
in  use.  I  he  second  reason  has  to  do  with  the  bone  used,  and  if 
were  to  attempt  to  describe  fully  the  many  varieties  of  bone 
•and  bone  ash  that  are  made,  there  would  be  no  time  for  any  of 
,  10  oth0r  questions  on  the  paper.  There  are  five  main  types  of 
P°tfcery  =— Soft  calcined,  hard  calcined,  digester 
"h,  Rio  Grande  ash,  and  River  Plate  ash.  Now-  each  of  these 
;  f0  sub-divided  into  minor  groupes,  whose  qualities  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  practice  adopted  at  the  Saladairo  or  sorcing  establish- 
I™*  °Lthese  types  gradually  merge  into  each  other, 
-Highly  calcined  Rio  Grande  bono  ash  being  very  like  hard  calcined, 


and  somo  varieties  of  digester  ash  being  almost  identical  with  soft 
calcined.  Thirty  years  ago  practically  all  the  bono  ash,  nr  at 
least  the  bulk  of  it,  was  obtained  from  Rio  Grande,  w  here  it  was  t  la- 
practice  to  burn  the  fresh  bones  without  extracting  much  of  the 
fat  or  marrow-.  In  the  River  Plate,  on  the  contrary,  much  of  the 
bone  was  treated  in  a  digester  with  steam  at  high  pressure  by 
which  means  most  of  the  fat  and  some  of  the  soluble  salts  were 
extracted.  This,  from  some  points  of  view,  is  very  much  more 
economical,  for  the  recovered  fat  is  often  equal  in  value  to  the 
bone  ash.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  digester  bone 
which  contains  so  little  fat,  w-ill  bo  less  highly  calefied  and  be 
less  dense  than  that  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fat,  because 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bone  is  not  burned  in  ovens 
but  is  allow-ed  to  burn  itself.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  fire  con¬ 
traction  during  tho  calcination  of  the  bone  is  greater  in  the  old 
form  than  in  the  new-,  and  1  take  it  for  this  reason,  because  so 
much  of  the  flux  has  been  removed  from  the  latter.  The  old  form 
is  denser  and  harder  than  the  new.  Before  we  began  to  use  it, 
it  had,  in  fact,  done  part  of  its  contraction.  Nearly  all  the  large’ 
establishments  in  Rio  Grande  are  now-  adopting  the  digester  pro¬ 
cess  which,  as  I  said,  before  is  more  economical.  1  ought  to  say 
just  a  word  about  the  soluble  salts  found  in  commercial  bone  oii 
Sodium  compounds  are  found  in  quite  a  considerable  quantity  and 
yet  there  is  little  or  none  in  bone  itself.  No  doubt  it  gets  into  the 
bone  in  the  process  through  which  it  passes  in  the  sorting  house. 
The  quantity  left  in  the  bone  is  naturally  variable  before  calcining, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  exercises  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
product,  and  incidentally,  I  think,  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  light 
upon  the  difficulty  which  silver  refiners  have  with  their  ash. 
Shortly,  therefore,  my  view-  of  the  question  is  that  digestoi;  bone 
contracts  more  than  the  old  kind  and  causes  greater  contraction 
of  the  china  body.  In  future,  manufacturers  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  a  very  greatly  increased  price  will  have  to  use  all  digester, 
and  it  offers,  I  think,  a  field  of  inquiry  which  will  be  very  interest¬ 
ing,  as  to  the  best  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty.” 

In  answer  to  the  question,  ‘  ‘  What  are  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  dense  forms  of  plaster  ?  ’  ’  Mr.  W.  Emery  replied  — - 

“Very  briefly  the  advantages  of  dense  plaster  are:  Greater 
tensile  strength,  longer  life,  closer  surface,  and  it  can  be  made 
softer  if  required.  But  if  the  moulds  are  too  hard  they  acquire  a 
glassy  surface  through  which  water  has  great  difficulty  in  pene¬ 
trating,  and  consequently  a  larger  round  of  moulds  w  ould  be  re¬ 
quired  to  get  the  same  output  as  from  a  porous  mould.  For 
outside  moulds,  such  as  soup  plates,  basins,  &c.,  a  very  hard,  dense 
mould  Would  mean  failure,  because  all  the  drying  would  take  place 
from  the  outside,  and  strains  and  cracks,  due  to  unequal  contrac¬ 
tion,  would  ensue.  I  do  not,  however,  think  we  get  many  moulds 
too  hard  ;  rather  the  opposite,  I  believe.  The  density  of  moulds 
depends  upon  several  factors  :  (1)  quality  of  plaster,  fineness 

tensile  strength,  &c.  ;  (2)  purity  of  water  ;  (3)  proportions  of 

plaster  to  w-ater  ;  (4)  proper  blending  and  pouring,  and  (5)  drying 
of  moulds.  The  w-ater  should  be  as  clean  as  possible,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  mould -makers  cleanse  their  jugs 
thoroughly  after  each  mixing.  The  proportion  of  plaster  to  w-ater 
is  very  important.  I  made  several  trials  of  different  brands,  and 
the  amount  required  to  get  the  best  result  varies  One  brand 
required  123  to  100,  another  120  to  100,  whilst  in  one  extreme  case 
140  of  plaster  to  100  of  water  was  required.  When  testing  new 
plaster  use  the  same  weight,  not  volume.  Then  you  w-ill  get  a 
better  idea  of  the  probable  cost.  The  method  of  blending  and 
pouring  is  extremely  important  ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  the  most 
important  point,  as,  from  my  trials  of  moulds  in  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware,  casting  and  pressing,  it  seems  that  this  has  more  influence 
than  the  kind  of  plaster.  No  doubt  some  of  the  members  have 
noticed  the  erratic  way  in  which  some  rounds  of  moulds  wear  out, 
made  from  the  same  plaster  by  the  same  workman  at  the  same 
time.  Some  are  quite  pin-holed  a  long  time  before  the  others. 
This,  in  many  instances,  is  due  to  late  pouring.  I  have  obtained 
the  same  result  from  a  mould  containing  100  parts  of  plaster  to  100 
parts  of  water  properly  blended  and  poured,  as  from  another  con¬ 
taining  120  parts  of  plaster  to  100  parts  'of  water  poured  in  late, 
so  that  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  better  to  pour  in  early  than  late! 
Moulds  should  be  dried  slowly,  and  after  being  in  use  for  a  short 
time,  if  it  is  possible  they  are  all  the  better  for  an  occasional  rest.” 

Mr.  H.  W.  Edwards  had  the  duty  of  replying  to  the  question  : 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  blue  figures  on  white  china  ware  stain¬ 
ing  the  w-hite  body  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  figures  ?  ”  Mr.  Edwards 
said  : — ■“  I  might  be  allowed  to  give  a  few  facts  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation.  The  stain  is  certainly  dqe  to  volatilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  cobalt  used  in  colouring  the  figures.  This  is  proved 
by 'the  fact  that  the  white  ware  in  tho  vicinity,  although  not  in 
contact  with  tho  figures,  is  marked  with  a  blue  stain  shewing  tho 
outline  of  the  figure.  This  volatilisation  is  much  more  marked 
in  the  presence  of  acids,  or  when  much  moisture  is  present.  I 
have  tried  to  make  a  strong  mazarine  blue  colour  from  cobalt, 
introduced  in  the  form  of  chloride,  but  on  opening  the  crucible 
in  which  it  had  been  fritted,  I  found  nothing  left  in  tho  crucible 
but  a  beautiful  stain  round  tho  sides,  the  surrounding  saggars  in 
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the  oven  having  had  the  benefit  of  the  remainder  of  the  colour.  I 
In  this  case  I  had  expected  some  volatilisation,  as  chlorides  gener- 
ally  are  more  or  less  volatile.  In  the  case  of  the  china  blue  figures 
it  is  probable  that  the  phosphoric  acid  evolved  during  the  firing  i 
from  the  body  carries  some  of  the  cobalt  with  it  as  cobalt  phos-  J 
phate.  The  presence  of  much  moisture  seems  to  increase  this  i 
tendency  .greatly.  If  the  ware  is  white  the  stain  is  not  so  strong 
as  when  it  is  placed  in  the  oven  in  a  damp  or  ‘  green  ’  condition. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  so  satisfactory,  as  the  figures  are  liable 
to  fall  off  if  the  ware  is  dried  white  before  placing.  This  difficulty 
of  staining  is  found  also  in  making  blue  Jasper  ware  and  encaustic 
tiles.  With  encaustic  tiles  I  understand  there  is  great  trouble  in 
getting  white  letters  on  a  blue  ground  without  the  white  being 
stained  by  the  cobalt.  In  this  case,  as  there  is  no  acid  present, 
it  may  be  that  the  tendency  to  stain  is  increased  by  the  contact 
of  the  moisture  and  acid  vapours  of  the  fire  gases,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask,  if  there  are  any  members  present  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  line,  if  it  has  been  tried  to  dry  the  ware  thoroughly 
and  then  to  fire  in  wadded  saggars  so  as  to  exclude  the  acid  vapours 
present  in  the  oven  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of  white  figures  on 
Jasper  ware  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  barium  carbonate  present 
in  the  body  has  some  effect  on  this  volatilisation.  If  there  are 
any  members  present  who  make  Jasper  ware,  I  think  that  the 
Society  w  ould  like  to  hear  of  any  experience  they  have  had  in  this 
matter.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  A.  Heath  asked  the  question  whether  Mr.  Edwards  had 
calcined  his  colour  hard  before  mixing  it  writh  the  stain  for  the  blue 
figures,  to  which  Mr.  Edwards  replied,  “  Certainly,  the  cobalt  was 
combined  as  a  colour  before  using  the  stain,  that  is  raw.” 

The  question  “  What  is  the  cause  of  the  ruckling  of  majolica 
glazes  ”  ?  was  answered  by  Mr.  G.  Poxon,  w'ho  said  that  the  secret 
of  the  w'hole  effect  was  that  the  glaze  during  firing  cracked,  and  if, 
during  the  latter  stages  of  the  firing  the  glaze  was  not  sufficiently 
fluid  the  cracks  would  show’  on  drawing  the  ware  from  the  kiln. 
There  were  a  number  of  causes  for  this  ruckling.  Excess  of  raw’ 
material,  principally  china  clay,  which  stiffened  the  glaze  and  also 
increased  the  fineness,  w’as  one  of  the  causes.  To  remedy  this  it  wTas 
a  good  plan  to  try  an  increase  of  china  clay  in  the  frit,  and  add  less 
raw  material  in  the  mill  mixing.  Secondly,  over -grinding  w’ould 
cause  the  glaze  to  crack  and  roll  into  little  balls,  which  w’ould  not 
settle  down  again  properly.  A  sample  showfing  the  effect  of  both 
the  foregoing  causes  was  produced  for  inspection.  Thirdly,  thick 
dipping  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  ruckling.  If  the  glaze  wras  applied 
too  thickly  it  would  almost  invariably  ruckle.  The  remedy  was 
obvious.  Dip  thinner.  Fourthly,  in  the  case  of  opaque  glazes, 
ruckling  might  be  caused  by  the  body  being  toe  silicious.  Ruckling 
w’ould  occur  much  easier  on  a  thick  white  body  than  on  a  natural 
buff  or  red  body.  It  w’as  another  case  of  over -grinding.  Proper 
grinding  w’ould  give  a  perfect  glaze.  An  excess  of  zinc  oxide  w’ould 
also  cause  ruckling.  Dirty,  greasy,  or  damp  biscuit  would  result  in 
ruckling.  The  glaze  would  not  adhere  to  a  greasy  surface,  and 
therefore  bare  spots  w’ere  left. 

Mr.  R.  H.  H.  Jones  also  commented  upon  this  subject.  He  said 
in  his  opinion  there  w’ere  twTo  general  explanations  w  hich  he  w'ould 
try  to  submit  as  concisely  as  possible.  The  first  general  explanation 
was  that  the  glaze  showing  the  phenomenon  known  as  ruckling  had 
not  been  taken  to  the  temperature  necessary  for  its  perfect  firing. 
His  experience  w’as  that  any  glaze  taken  to  the  necessary  tempera¬ 
ture  of  firing  w’ould  be  free  from  ruckling,  and  show’  an  even  surface, 
and  his  experience  was,  on  the  contrary,  that  any  glaze,  however 
perfect  in  its  mixing,  w’ould  show  this  ruckling  fault  to  a  very  marked 
extent  if  it  w’as  considerably  underfired,  and  that  it  would  show’  it  to 
a  limited  extent  if  the  firing  was  only  just  a  little  underdone.  The 
second  general  explanation  which  was  the  result  of  his  experience 
was  that  a  glaze  which  depended  more  upon  its  boracic  acid  fluxing 
property  than  its  lead  contained,  was  much  more  liable  to  ruckling. 

In  the  case  of  crimson  glazes,  if  dipped  too  thick,  they  would  ruckle. 

If  dipped  thinner  they  would  show’  a  perfectly  even  surface. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Richardson  was  entrusted  with  the  question  ‘  ‘  Why  is 
white  lead  used  w’hen  red  lead,  giving  a  higher  percentage  of  PbO, 
is  cheaper  ?  ”  He  said,  “  I  assume  that  at  the  present  time  w’hite 
lead  is  not  used  as  a  material  in  the  compounding  of  frits,  but 
only  in  the  raw’  glazes  or  partially  fritted  glazes.  Two  of  the  more 
important  properties  w’hich  have  to  be  possessed  by  a  glaze  are 
that  the  materials  should  be  fairly  easily  held  in  suspension,  and 
that  they  should  possess  to  some  degree  adhesive  properties.  The 
low’er  the  specific  gravity  of  the  materials,  the  more  readily  are 
they  held  in  suspension.  White  lead  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
6-5  is,  therefore,  more  suitable  for  use  in  a  raw’  state  than  red  lead, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  8-9.  Again,  white  lead  possesses  adhesive 
properties,  and,  therefore,  holds  to  the  other  ingredients  of  the  glaze, 
sustaining  a  more  uniform  mixture,  whilst  red  lead  is  a  loose,  pow’dery 
substance,  not  possessing  this  adhesive  property.  Therefore,  in 
spite  of  this  greater  percentage  of  PbO,  it  is  not  so  suitable  a 
material  to  use  as  w’hite  lead  in  the  raw  state.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Mellor  gave  notice  of  the  following  motion  : — “  Three  vice- 
presidents,  w’ho  have  not  been  presidents,  shall  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  1910  ;  one  for  three  years,  one  for  tw’o  years,  and 


one  for  one  year  ;  and  thereafter  one  vice-president  shall  be  elected' 
per  annum.” 

The  next  meeting  was  announced  for  March  12  at  Longton,  when 
Mjr.  W.  Emery  will  continue  his  observations  in  regard  to  dense 
plaster,  and  Mr.  W.  Thomason,  of  Lambeth  Pottery,  will  deal  with 
the  ‘  ‘  Toxic  possibilities  of  fritted  and  raw  lead  glazes.  ’  ’ 


POTTERY  CONTRACTS  OPEN. 

(specially  compiled.) 

The  managers  of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  school  district  invite 
tenders  for  the  supply  of  crockeryware  for  12  months.  Tenders  by 
March  3. 

For  the  supply  of  earthenware,  china  and  glass,  Ac.,  for  the  Kens¬ 
ington  Guardians.  Forms  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Stephens,  Marloes-rd.,. 
Kensington,  W  .  Tenders  by  March  3. 

Managers  of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  invite  tenders 
for  the  supply  of  earthenware.  Forms  of  tender  can  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  W.  R.  Foskett.  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  by  March  8. 

Greenwich  Board  of  Guardians  invite  tenders  for  the  supply  of 
earthenware  for  tw’elve  months.  Forms  of  tender  can  be  had  at 
the  Union  Workhouse,  Greenwich,  where  tenders  must  be  sent  by 
March  9. 

For  the  supply  of  earthenware,  to  the  West  Riding  Asylum,. 
Scalebor  Park,  for  the  Committee.  Forms  from  the  clerk  to  the 
Visiting  Committee,  Room  No.  30,  County  Flail,  Wakefield. 
Tenders  by  March  8. 

Stepney  Board  of  Guardians  invite  tenders  for  the  supply  of 
earthenware  for  tw’elve  months.  Forms  of  tender  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Guardians’  Offices,  Barnes-st.,  Commercial-rd.,  E.  Tenders 
to  be  sent  in  by  March  17. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Whitechapel  Union  invite  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  earthenware  for  six  monthsfrom  March  27.  Forms canbe 
obtained  from  Mr.  F.  J.  Tootell,  clerk,  Union  Offices,  74,  Vallance- 
rd.,  N.  E,and  should  be  returned  to  him  before  2.45  p.m.  on  March  15. 

The  Lewisham  Board  of  Guardians  invite  tenders  for  the  supply 
of  earthenware  for  twelve  months  commencing  March  27.  Forms 
of  tender  can  be  obtained  at  the  Union  Offices.  Tender  to  be  sent 
to  Mr.  H.  C.  Mott,  clerk,  Union  Offices,  394,  High-st.,  Lewisham, 
by  March  15. 

For  supply  of  earthenware,  to  the  Kent  County  Lunatic  Asylums 
at  Barming  Heath,  near  Maidstone,  and  Chartham,  near  Canterbury,, 
for  the  Asylums  Committee.  Forms  of  tender  of  the  Steward  at 
either  asylum.  Tenders  to  Mr.  F.  R.  How  lett,  clerk  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  Pa,  King-street,  Maidstone,  by  March  10. 

The  Council  of  Supervision  of  the  Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic 
Asylum  invite  tenders  for  the  supply  of  earthenware  for  twelve 
months  from  April  1.  Forms  of  tender  can  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  stew’ard.  Tenders  must  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Supervision,  Broadmoor  Asylum,  Crow  thorne,  Berks,  by 
March  5. 

For  the  supply  in  bulk  of  earthenware,  to  the  following  institutions,, 
for  the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians,  viz.  — The  workhouse,. 
\\  aterloo-rd.,  N.E.,  the  infirmary,  Cambridge-rd.,  N.E.  ;  and 
'he  schools,  Fligh-rd.,  Leytonstone.  Forms  of  tender  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  D.  Thomas,  clerk  to  the  Board,  and  tenders 
must  be  returned  to  him  by  March  7. 

The  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public  Buildings- 
invir-o  tenders  for  supply  of  china  and  earthenware  (leadless  glaze 
only)  for  period  from  April  1,  1910,  to  March  31,  1911.  Form  of 
contract  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Storekeeper,  His  Majesty’s 
Office  of  Works’  Stores,  12,  Lambeth  Palace-rd.,  London,  S.E. 
Tenders  must  be  delivered  by  March  15,  addressed  to  the  secretary 
H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Ac.,  Storey’s  Gate,  London,  S.W. 

For  supply  of  earthenware,  to  the  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylums 
at  Menston,  near  Leeds,  Storthes  Hall,  Kirkburton,  near  Hudders¬ 
field,  Wadsley  Bridge,  near  Sheffield  and  Wakefield,  for  the  West 
Riding  Asylums  Committee.  Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  clerk  to  Asylums  Committee,  Room  No.  30, 
County  Hall.  Wakefield.  The  tenders  must  be  addressed  to  the 
West  Riding  Asylums  Committee,  Room  No.  30,  County  Hall,. 
AVakefield,  and  be  received  by  March  3. 

Bushire  Pottery  Trade. — Imports  from  different  countries 
to  the  Port  of  Bushire  during  the  year  1908-09  were  as 
follows  (the  figures  for  1907-08  are  given  in  brackets  for’ 
comparison)  : — United  Kingdom,  (£2,844)  £2,211,  (947  cwt.)’ 
750  cwt.  ;  Russia,  (£2,956)  £1,271,  (804  cwt.)  290  cwt. 
India,  (£800)  £724,  (301  cwt.)  275  cwt.  ;  Germany,  £305 
£10,  (104  cwt)  3  cwt.  ;  China,  (£187)  nil,  (36  cwt.)  nil ; 
Turkey,  (£2)  £9,  (nil)  33  cwt.  ;  Zanzibar,  (£2)  nil,  (nil)  nil ; 
Bahrain,  (nil)  £10,  (nil)  11  cwt.  ;  Oman,  (nil)  £1,  (nil) 

9  cwt.  ;  France,  (nil)  £8,  (nil)  cwt.  ;  Koweit,  (nil)  £5, 
(nil)  203  cwt. ;  total,  (£7,096)  £4,249,  (2,192  cwt.)  1,576. 

cwt. 
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Trade  Reports. 

The  Proprietors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  POTTERIES. 

(from  otjr  own  correspondent.) 

The  year  is  yet  too  young  to  offer  any  reliable  criterion 
as  to  how  its  trade  is  going  to  turn  out,  but  so  far, 
while  we  have  nothing  much  to  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  upon  in  the  potting  industry,  we  have,  at 
any  rate,  no  special  cause  for  grumbling.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the  adverse 
•effect  upon  business  of  the  unsettled  political  situation,  trade  is 
fairly  good,  though  it  falls  short  of  the  expectations  entertained 
at  an  earlier  period,  when  a  boom  was  confidently  predicted  in 
-quarters  usually  regarded  as  well  informed.  That  the  “  boom  ” 
has  not,  thus  far,  arrived,  is  not  to  say  that  hope  of  its  coming 
has  been  abandoned  ;  such,  indeed,  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  general  feeling  is  still  that  a  period  of  brisk  trade  will  be  entered 
upon  in  the  very  near  future,  and  manufacturers  are  well  prepared 
to  make  the  best  of  thing's  when  the  good  time  does  come.  The 
home  trade  is  the  market  of  which  I  hear  most  complain,  and  this 
department  certainly  gives  room  for  much  improvement.  Pro¬ 
bably  its  liveliest  spot  is  the  jet  and  Rockingham  branch,  which  is, 
all  things  considered,  fairly  busy.  There  is,  of  course,  always 
a  st°adv  demand  for  the  cheap  goods  which  this  department  chiefly 
represents.  Nobody  lays  great  store  on  a  sixpenny  teapot,  and 
if  it  gets  broken,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  replace  it.  Some 
“  pots  ”  are  expensive  luxuries  ;  some  may  be  classed  among 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  jet  and  Rockingham  goods  certainly 
fall  under  the  latter  denomination,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
this  branch  of  the  trade  is  often  busily  employed  when  others  are 
not.  The  sanitary  trade  is  poor  on  account  of  the  dulness  in  the 
building  market,  but  hopes  are  entertained  that  things  will  improve 
after  Easter.  Business  in  the  oversea  markets  is,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  The  United  States  is  not  furnishing  this  district 
with  orders  on  quite  so  large  a  scale  as  we  had  been  anticipating, 
and  some  of  the  big  firms  at  the  Tunstall  end  which  cater  for  this 
trade  have  found  difficulty  in  keeping  their  works  running  more 
than  four  days  a  week,  but  the  Canadian  trade  is  undoubtedly 
on  the  up  grade,  and  there  seems  no  real  reason  to  modify  the 
opinion  expressed  some  months  ago,  that  the  American  trade 
generally  is  going  to  be  decidedly  better  this  year.  The  Australian 
and  South  African  markets  furnish  satisfactory  reports  and  give 
evidence  of  a  solid  and  steady  strengthening  tendency. 

So  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  carry  us,  the  figures  as  to 
:  our  export  trade  in  pottery  are  satisfactory.  During  January  we 
sent  abroad  pottery  to  the  value  of  £200,696,  an  increase  of  £38,500 
on  January  of  last  year,  but  a  decline  of  some.  £13,000  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  1908.  Comparing  tliis 
year’s  details  with  those  of  last  year  we  find  that  the  exports  of 
ware  to  the  United  States  are  better  by  some  £5,400,  Brazil  by 
£4,700,  the  Argentine  by  £6,600,  South  Africa  by  nearly  £4,000, 
the  East  Indies  by  £1,000,  Australia  by  £1,600,  and  Canada  by 
about  £7,000.  Minor  countries  not  separately  set  out  in  the  roturns 
were  responsible  for  an  increase  of  over  £9,000,  but  thero  were 
trifling  decreases  in  the  value  of  the  ware  sent  to  Germany  and 
•France.  The  exports  to  New  Zealand  were  almost  identically  the 
same  this  year  as  last,  viz.,  £5,791  in  January,  1910,  and  £5,749 
in  January  of  last  year.  The  foreign  ware  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  January  was  valued  at  £58,108,  of  which 
£11,585  was  re-exported,  leaving  the  net  value  of  the  foreign  ware 
placed  on  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  January  at 
£46,523,  against  £42,855  in  January,  1909. 


March  25  will  be  “Potters’  Settling  Day',”  the  date  at  which 
the  prices  to  be  paid  during  the  ensuing  year  for  the  work  done 
in  tho  potting  factories,  are  fixed.  When  there  is  any  desire  on 
either  side  to  alter  the  existing  prices — that  is  to  say,  whon  the 
employers  think  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  reduction, 
or  the  workpeople  think  themselves  entitled  to  demand  an  increase — - 
six  wreeks’  notice  of  such  desire  and  intention  must  be  handed  in 
on  either  side,  prior  to  “settling  day,’’  and  this  year,  as  usual, 
many  notices  have  been  given  both  by  the  masters  and  by  the 
men.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  we  are  now  able  to  regard  this  troublous 
period  with  much  more  equanimity  than  could  be  done  three  years 
ago.  Before  the  Board  was  revived,  feeling  frequently  became  very 
strained  and  sectional  strikes  caused  much  distress  and  dislocation 
of  trade.  Now,  happily,  the  matters  in  dispute  go  to  the  Con¬ 


ciliation  authorities  automatically,  and  much  misunderstanding  is 
cleared  away  when  the  two  sides  meet  together  at  a  round  table 
and  discuss  their  different  points  of  view  with  sympathy  and 
mutual  forbearance.  We  are  glad  to  hear,  on  high  authority,  that 
there  is  no  reason,  at  present,  to  anticipate  any  awkward  com¬ 
plications  in  the  adjustment. of  the  wages  questions  this  year.  All 
the  questions  in  the  general  trade  should  be  settled  without  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty.  The  sanitary  trade  appears  to  be  the  only 
point  of  danger,  but  though  we  have  seen  some  formidable  notices  — 
foreshadowing  alterations  in  innumerable  articles,  lavatories,  urinals, 
plugbowls,  fountain  basins,  sinks,  cisterns,  wall  lavatories,  tip-up 
basins  and  receivers,  pedestal  closets,  &c.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  tho  Conciliation  Board  once  more  doing  splendid  service  by 
effecting  a  satisfactory  settlement.  It  is  stated  that  the  notices  of 
reduction  given  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  sanitary  trade  vary 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  as  regards  pressed  goods,  upon  the  15  per 
cent,  reduction  made  last  year  in  pressing  prices.  In  casting 
prices  the  approximate  average  reduction  of  which  notice  has  been 
given  works  out  at  15  per  cent.  The  men,  on  their  part,  have  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  demand  the  restoration  of  pressing  prices 
to  the  standard  which  obtained  prior  to  the  15  per  cent,  reduction 
last  year,  -while  their  demands  in  respect  of  casting  work  out  at  an 
average  increase  of  20  per  cent. 

We  learn  with  much  interest  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries  Manufacturers’  Association,  held  in  private 
at  Stoke,  on  Monday,  Feb.  21,  a  change  in  chairmanship  took 
place.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey,  of  Doulton’s,  Ltd.,  who  has  held  the 
post  for  a  number  of  years,  and  discharged  its  onerous  responsi- 
bilities  to  the  general  satisfaction,  found  it  necessary,  on  account 
of  pressure  of  business,  to  retire,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Johnson,  J.P., 
of  Johnson  Bros.  (Hanley),  Ltd.,  the  well-known  Hanley'  pottery 
manufacturers,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  office,  while  Mr.  W. 
Adams,  of  the  historic  Tunstall  firm,  was  unanimously  elected 
as  vice-chairman.  It  was  only  in  July  last  that  Mr.  Bailey’  was 
appointed  a  director  of  the  Doulton  business — a  distinction  w  hieh 
he  had  richly  earned  by  many  years  of  hard  and  successful  labour. 
Since  then  his  new  duties  have  regularly  taken  him  out  of  the 
district  several  times  every  week,  and,  as  he  was  consequently 
not  always  available  when  his  services  as  chairman  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  were  called  into  requisition,  he  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  the  position.  High  tribute  was  paid  by  many  members  of 
the  Association  to  Mr.  Bailey’s  invaluable  work  on  behalf  of  the 
manufacturers  since  he  first  assumed  office,  and  his  resignation  was 
accepted  with  genuine  regret.  Mr.  Bailey’s  successor,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Johnson,  o.P.,  is  known  to  every  one  in  the  potting  trade.  The 
various  businesses  ot  Messrs.  Johnson  Bros,  include  a  large  general 
earthenware  trade  with  America,  a  general  tile  trade,  and  a  home  and 
foreign  sanitary  trade,  and  over  five  thousand  operatives  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Mr.  Henry  Johnson,  though  one  of  the  princes  of  the  trade, 
is  one  of  the  most  unassuming  of  men.  His  hobby  is  music,  and  he 
is  an  accomplished  organist. 

The  honou>*  w  hich  the  members  of  the  LTiited  Ovenmen’s  Society' 
bestowed  upon  Alderman  Thos.  Edwards,  of  Burslem,  a  few  w  eeks 
ago,  when  they  presented  him  with  an  excellent  portrait  of  himself 
to  mark  his  long  association  with  the  Society,  and  his  present 
occupancy  of  the  mayoral  chair  of  Burslem,  was  richly  deserved. 
For  over  half  a  century  Alderman  Edw'ards  has  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Society,  and  for  nearly’  twenty  y'ears  he  has  been  its 
agent.  His  shrewdness,  force  of  character,  and  manliness,  as  a  leader 
of  the  workmen,  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  those  whom  he 
represents,  and  have  won  for  him  not  only  the  admiration,  but  the 
esteem  and  the  confidence  of  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Edw’ards,  to 
quote  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Henry'  Broadhurst,  ex-M.P.  for  Stoke, 
“  is  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  who  has  done  great  and  good  work 
in  the  days  that  are  past,  faithful  and  true  to  friends,  and  tolerant 
to  opponents.”  The  tributes  to  his  worth  rendered  by  various 
speakers  at  the  presentation  wrere  no  idle  compliments,  and  it 
must  have  been  specially  gratifying  to  the  subject  of  them  to  hear 
what  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Wm.  Burton  as  representing  the  em¬ 
ployers.  Alderman  Edwards,  he  said,  had  won  the  respect  and 
even  the  reluctant  admiration  of  many  manufacturers  at  first 
opposed  to  him,  because  he  had  always  dealt  with  the  matter  at 
issue  on  a  high  plane.  .Mr.  Burton,  incidentally,  implored  every 
worker  in  the  district  to  join  his  trade  union,  and  to  take  a  sober, 
safe,  and  clear  view’  of  its  purposes.  He  had,  he  said,  been  for  years 
urging  the  manufacturers  to  combine  similarly,  for  “unless  the 
manufacturers  in  this  district  would  form  for  themselves  a  stronger 
trade  union,  the  pottery  trade  in  North  Staffordshire  w  ould  never 
occupy  the  sound,  satisfactory  commercial  position  it  ought  to 
occupy.”  Those  sentiments  have  often  been  expressed  in  the  pages 
of  The  Pottery  Gazette.  Mr.  Burton  comes  from  Lancashire, 
where,  every  day,  he  sees  examples  of  the  beneficent  effect  of  strong 
organisation  on  the  part  of  employers  and  workpeople. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Potters’  Union  have  been 
held  within  the  past  few  days,  and  it  was  reported  by  the  secretary’, 
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Mr.  T.  I.ovatt,  that  the  Union  had  been  the  means  of  bringing 
blessing  to  many  homes  during  the  period  of  trade  depression 
through  which  we  have  been  passing.  Nearly  £4,000  had  been 
spent  on  out-of-work  pay,  and  many  families  had  been  assisted  in 
times  of  great  need.  This  is  a  splendid  record,  which  ought  to  go 
tar  to  convince  every  worker,  both  man  and  woman,  of  the  advantages 
of  joining  the  Union.  The  Union  is  capably  managed,  and  the 
stronger  it  becomes  the  easier  it  will  be  for  the  employers  and 
workpeople  to  solve  the  intricate  trade  problems  which  arise  from 
time  to  time. 


The  town  council  of  the  present  borough  of  Stoke,  shortly  to  be 
merged  into  the  United  Council  of  the  Potteries,  has  decided  to 
confer  the  freedom  of  the  town  upon  five  members  of  the  council 
who  had  passed  the  chair.  The  five  include  three  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  the  potting  trade,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hackney  (the  present 
mayor),  Alderman  Kirkham  and  Alderman  Leadbeater.  The 
freedom  will  probably  be  conferred  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
March.  A  subject  which  is  occupying  a  certain  amount  of  attention 
at  the  present  time  is  what  is  to  become  of  the  six  gold  chains  worn 
in  past  years  by  the  Mayors  and  Chief  Bailiffs  of  the  local  towns. 
As  there  is  to  be  only  one  mayor  in  future,  it  has  been  suggested  in 
certain  quarters  that  the  six  chains  should  be  put  into  the  melting- 
pot  and  converted  into  one.  This  sounds  quite  nice,  but  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  called  upon  to  wear  such  weighty  insignia  of  office 
would  jorobably  object  ;  it  would  be  an  intolerable  addition  to  the 
burdens  laid  upon  his  shoulders.  It  seems  most  likely  that  the 
majority  of  the  chains  will  eventually  find  their  way  into  local 
museums. 


A  Longton  gentleman  assured  the  writer  that  not  long  ago  a 
firm  of  local  china  manufacturers  were  requested  to  supply  designs 
and  quotations  for  an  order  w'hich  would  have  amounted  to  £40,000. 
The  goods  were  required  for  the  American  market,  but,  wxhen  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  the  ware  would  amount 
to  not  less  than  £25,000,  the  negotiations  with  the  English  manufac¬ 
turers  were  dropped. - Mr.  Edmund  Leigh  (of  Burgess  &  Leigh) 

is  a  candidate  for  membership  of  the  Staffordshire  County  Council. 
He  -will  seek  to  represent  the  Newchapel  and  Kidsgrove  Wards. 
Although  he  now7  lives  at  Stone,  Mr.  Leigh  has  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  North-West  Staffs.  Division,  and  as  he  is  to  have  the 
official  support  of  the  local  Liberal  Associations  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  he  will  be  returned.  If  elected,  Mr.  Leigh,  w7ith  his  vast  knowledge 
of  public  life,  will  certainly  be  an  acquisition  to  the  Council. — — 
Two  members  of  the  trade  have  gone  abroad  in  search  of  health 
Mr.  T.  Rathbone,  of  Tunstall,  has  sailed  for  Egypt,  and  contem¬ 
plates  a  trip  up  the  Nile.  Mr.  Brain,  jun. ,  of  E.  Brain  &  Co.,  has 
gone  to  South  America,  and  is  hoping,  incidentally,  to  extend  his 
firm’s  business  connection  in  that  important  market  for  the  wares  of 
North  Staffordshire.  We  sincerely  trust  that  both  travellers  wTill 
return  home  fully  restored  to  health  and  strength. 


The  vicar  of  Fenton  v7as  presented  with  a  dinner  service  and  a 
tea  service  by  his  parishioners  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage. 
The  dinner  service,  manufactured  by  G.  L.  Ashworth  &  Bros.,  of 
Hanley,  was  a  reproduction  of  an  old  service  made  by  the  famous 
potter  mason  of  Fenton,  and  the  tea  service  was  manufactured  by 

the  Crown  Staffordshire  Porcelain  Co.,  Fenton. - An  outbreak  of 

fire  occurred  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Crowm  Porcelain  Works,  Park- 
st.,  Fenton,  but  little  damage  was  done  beyond  the  destruction  of 
several  casks  containing  materials  used  in  the  making  of  glazes.  It 
is  believed  that  the  outbreak  was  caused  by  some  sparks  from  the 
boiler  chimney,  w7hich  ignited  some  w7ood  temporarily  stored  close 

by.- - A  large  number  of  the  tile  and  brick  workers  of  North 

Staffordshire  have  recently  joined  the  Navvies’  Union  as  the  result 
of  an  organisation  campaign  recently  prosecuted  in  the  district  bv 
Mr.  T.  Cusack. 


THE  STOURBRIDGE,  BIRMINGHAM, 
AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
GLASS  TRADES. 

(FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

T  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  since  the 
publication  of  our  last  article  two  months  ago,  there 
is  a  better  feeling  in  the  flint  glass  trade,  manifested 
also,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  other 
branches,  notably  bottles  for  the  brewers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  aerated  waters.  In  the  Midlands  the  change  for 
the  better  has  been  in  the  best  class  of  flint  work.  In 
Stourbridge,  celebrated  for  many  generations  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  highest  class  of  cut  crystal,  there  has  been 
moderate  activity.  At  the  Dennis  Works  briskness  has 
prevailed,  both  in  the  glass  houses  and  in  the  cutting  and 


engraving  shops.  Table  Avare,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to- 
say,  has  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  goods  sent  out  : 
goods  that  always  find  favour  in  the  home  of  the  refined 
and  wealthy,  not  only  of  this  country  but  of  the  Continent 
and  America.  The  spring  trade  of  the  district  is  well 
ad\Tanced,  and  if  not  of  the  volume  of  former  years,  is 
fairly  satisfactory,  all  things  considered.  It  was  affected 
by  the  incidence  of  the  General  Election,  like  other  indus¬ 
tries,  of  course,  but  is  now  recovering.  For  the  ordinary 
table  Avare  there  is  a  somewhat  improving  demand.  The 
eternal  foreign  competition,  however,  comes  in  and  prices 
are  consequently  affected  adversely.  Flower  vases  and 
tubes  are  being  manufactured  for  the  home  markets,  that 
of  London  in  the  main.  In  Wordsley  and  the  outlying 
district,  though  trade  has  improved  to  some  extent,, 
there  is  not  full  employment  for  all. 

There  has  been  great  shrinkage  in  the  flint  glass  trade 
of  Birmingham  ;  that  is  known  to  everybody,  but  at 
present  there  is  a  slight  improvement,  which  both  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed  trust  will  quickly  develop.  The 
lamp  trade  has  been  poor  and  is  now,  of  course,  slackening 
still  further.  On  the  other  hand,  more  activity  is  observable- 
in  floAver  tubes,  in  various  shades  of  coloured  glass,  and 
mostly  in  new  and  artistic  designs.  Cutters,  having  a  good 
connection  with  silversmiths  and  electro-platers,  are 
busier,  and  are  expecting  a  run  that  will  last  till  about  the 
end  of  May.  The  pressed  trade  for  publicans  and  hotel 
and  restaurant  keepers  is  more  brisk  than  it  was  prior 
to  the  General  Election,  and  there  is  an  opinion  that  the 
demand  for  these  goods  in  the  South  Coast  and  other 
watering  places  in  the  coming  season  Avill  certainly  be 
better  than  that  of  the  past  tAvo  years,  especially  of  1909, 
the  bad  weather  having  kept  many  intending  visitors  at 
home.  Looking-glass  makers  are  doing  better,  and  at 
Spon  Lane  there  is  more  activity.  The  manufacture  of 
lighthouse  lenses  and  of  other  glass  for  scientific  purposes 
goes  steadily  forward,  high  tariffs  being  inoperative  against 
these  special  productions.  There  is  little  else  to  report 
about  the  glass  trade  of  Birmingham.  Dealers  of  the 
higher  class  are  doing  more  business  than  they  were.  The 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  transactions  did  not  come  up 
to  expectations  and  noAv  some  amends  are  being  made  by 
their  customers — the  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  the  Midland 
counties. 

The  glass  trade  in  Lancashire,  especially  the  table 
branch,  shows  a  better  feeling,  and  on  the  whole  is  in  a 
more  healthy  condition  than  at  any  time  last  year,  and 
exhibits  also  signs  of  being  busy  in  the  spring.  In  War¬ 
rington,  where  goods  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence 
are  manufactured,  workmen  are  Avell  employed  at  Bank 
Quay,  and  prospects  for  the  summer  are  considered  en¬ 
couraging.  The  number  of  men — bloAvers  and  cutters,  &c.. 
— is  far  below  what  was  the  average  in  years  gone  by, 
when  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  glass,  except  plate  and 
sheet  and  shades,  was  a  leading  industry  of  the  town,  and 
gave  it  a  high  reputation.  In  Manchester  the  table  trade 
— what  there  is  of  it — is  fairly  busy  in  epergnes,  dishes,, 
goblets,  sugars,  tumblers,  &c.,  but  in  the  commoner  run 
of  goods  there  is  but  little  doing,  owing  to  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  It  is  a  fact  of  some  significance  that  a  feAV 
of  the  cutters  in  the  city  find  part  of  their  employment 
in  ornamenting  German,  Belgian,  and  other  Continental 
ware  sent  over  here  plain,  some  of  these  being  for  North 
of  England  silversmiths.  There  is  a  little  improvement 
in  the  bottle  trade,  and  it  will  interest  manufacturers  in 
Yorkshire,  the  Newcastle  district,  and  the  Midlands,  to 
knoAV  that  a  few  firms  are  using  oil  instead  of  coal  for  their 
tanks,  it  is  stated  with  satisfactory  results.  A  good 
regular  heat  is  said  to  be  obtained,  and  there  is  certainly 
less  grime  and  smoke  in  the  Avorks  and,  it  may  be  added,, 
in  the  neighbourhoods  thereof. 
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In  the  machinery  glass  trade  things  are  rather  better, 
vet  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  com¬ 
plaints  are  general.  There  can  be  no  real  improvement 
until  the  cotton  trade  revives.  With  mills  running  short 
time  and  some  here  and  there  temporarily  closed,  the 
demand  for  machinery  glass  must  remain  slack.  There 
is  talk  of  parts  of  some  of  the  machine-makers’  plant  being 
taken  to  the  United  States  of  America,  where  tariffs  on 
imports  are  so  high,  in  which  case  the  makers  of  machinery  - 
glass  will  lose  customers  who,  up  to  a  year  or  so  ago,  were 
able  to  place  orders  here  that  took  months  to  execute.  In 
the  tubing  trade  there  is  a  little  more  doing,  the  revival 
being  due  to  the  receipt  of  export  orders,  both  for  land 
and  marine  boilers.  The  improvement  is,  however,  not 
regarded  as  likely  to  be  lasting,  for  reasons  stated  lower 
down.  Manchester  cribs  keep  busy  generally  ;  indeed, 
work  in  them  is  more  steady  than  in  the  regular  glass 
works,  and  prospects  at  the  time  of  writing  are  considered 
fairly  good. 

A  change  for  the  better  is  apparent  in  the  glass  trade 
of  St.  Helens  and  district,  both  in  the  plate  and  sheet 
houses,  the  latter  especially.  Glass  benders  have  been 
rather  irregularly  employed  during  the  last  two  months, 
but  on  the  whole  have  done  fairly  well.  In  tube-drawing 
there  is  more  activity.  Shippers  have  taken  a  fair  quantity 
of  both  the  ordinary  and  better  class  tubes,  but  home 
merchants  are  not  doing  much,  certainly  not  the  ordinary 
amount  with  cotton-mill  owners.  This  branch  of  the 
manufacture  of  glass  has  suffered  through  the  introduction 
of  the  gas  and  oil  engines,  and  an  additional  blow  is 
given  to  it  by  the  extending  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive 
power.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  makers  are  of  opinion  that  in  a  comparatively  few 
years  there  will  not  be  much  use  for  the  steam-boiler  tube. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  an  improvement  in  the 
glass-bottle  trade  of  St.  Helens  and  neighbourhood.  For 
a  very  long  time  the  blowers  and  other  artificers  at  and 
about  the  tanks  have  been  put  on  short  time.  At  some 
works  they  have  had  what  they  call  “  a  week  on  and  a 
week  off,”  which  means  half  wages,  and  much  suffering 
has  been  endured  by  the  men  and  their  families,  who  have 
been  hoping  for  better  times.  These  would  now  seem  to  be 
approaching,  and  one  indication  of  it  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  Cannington,  Shaw,  &  Co.  have  completed  and  started 
a  twelve-hole  tank,  and  from  60  to  70  more  men  and  boys 
are  therefore  now  enjoying  what  is  to  them  the  novelty 
of  regular  employment.  Other  firms  in  the  town  and 
district  are  busier,  some  making  a  proportion  of 

minerals  ”  and  “  beers  ”  to  stock,  in  anticipation  of  an 
increased  demand  when  spring  weather  becomes  general 
and  summer  is  really  summer-like,  which  certainly  was  not 
the  case  last  year.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that 
wages  will  have  to  suffer  a  reduction,  manufacturers’ 
profits  being  so  small,  and  besides  the  making  of  machine- 
produced  bottles  is  extending  in  the  town. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the  general  condition 
of  the  glass  bottle  trade  in  South  and  West  Yorkshire, 
but  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  revival  as  the  spring 
advances,  and  other  industries  being  in  a  healthier  state 
than  for  some  time  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate  an 
increased  demand  for  beer  and  aerated  water  bottles. 
In  the  Wakefield,  Castleford  and  Knottingley  districts 
there  is  more  activity,  and  Barnsley  workers  are  doing 
rather  better,  as  also  are  Thornhill  men.  In  Hunslet  no 
change  of  moment.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  no  definite 
settlement  between  the  Masters’  Association  and  the 
men’s  union,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  reduction  of 
wages  and  percentage  for  overwork  has  been  arrived  at  ; 
nor  as  to  the  alterations  in  certain  working  conditions. 
At  a  conference  recently  held  between  the  opposing  bodies 
the  question  of  bad  workmanship  was  discussed.  It  was 


admitted  on  behalf  of  the  men  that  there  had  been  just 
cause  for  complaint,  but  it  was  urged  that  the  fault  was 
not  all  on  one  side,  the  contention  being,  it  was  said, 
that  some  of  the  blowpipes  and  gathering  irons  supplied 
to  the  hands  were  defective,  but  it  was  pointed  out 
by  the  employers  that  if  a  tool  became  worn,  a  skilled 
workman  was  kept  at  each  manufactory  to  effect  repairs, 
and  that  a  word  of  complaint  would  at  once  have  been 
attended  to.  It  was  not  believed  that  the  bad  work  sent 
in  was  due  to  the  causes  named.  Eventually  the  dispute 
seemed  to  right  itself,  the  representatives  of  the  men 
saying  that  if  the  simple  repairs  needed  were  promptly 
attended  to  employers  would  have  no  further  cause  of 
complaint  against  their  workmen.  The  demand  for 
machine-made  jars  and  wide-mouthed  bottles,  though 
not  as  good  as  had  been  anticipated,  will  improve,  and  if 
the  wages  dispute  be  settled  early  manufacturers,  it  is 
expected,  will  stock  “preserves”  and  “pickles.”  In 
sauces  a  great  deal  is  being  done  by  some  West  Yorkshire 
firms,  fairly  large  contracts  having  been  secured.  Large 
work  in  carboys,  &c.,  is  in  slack  demand  in  some  places  ; 
but  small  work  (medical)  keeps  a  number  of  hands  fairly 
busy. 

With  regard  to  the  wage  question,  it  is  reported  that 
in  Lancashire — and  St.  Helens  is  specifically  named — the 
employees  are  willing,  in  order  to  secure  more  regular 
employment,  to  submit  to  a  reduction  per  man  of  2s. 
per  week  and  5  per  cent,  less  percentage  for  overwork. 
In  the  principal  centres  of  the  glass-bottle  industry,  which 
comprise  not  only  South  and  West  Yorkshire  and  South 
Lancashire,  but  the  Midlands,  London,  Newport,  and  the 
North  of  England,  the  workmen  are  divided  in  opinion, 
as  shown  by  the  resolutions  adopted  at  branch  meetings. 
We  are  told,  however,  on  good  authority  that,  whatever  the 
decision,  it  will  be  retrospective  and  come  into  force  as 
from  Feb.  7,  the  date  of  previous  yearly  agreements. 
Meanwhile,  the  employees  will  continue  to  work  on  the 
old  lines.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  glass-bottle 
manufacturers,  through  the  executive  of  their  Association, 
are  demanding  a  wage-reduction  of  3s.  per  week  and  10 
per  cent,  less  percentage  for  overwork,  their  contention 
being  that  customers  will  not  give  the  old  prices  for  goods, 
and  which  were  so  calculated  as  to  allow  but  a  moderate 
profit  ;  and  they  point  to  the  fact  that  Continental  firms, 
Swedish  houses  among  them,  are  preparing  to  put  goods 
on  the  English  market  at  further  reduced  rates. 

The  flint  glass  trade  in  the  shire  of  broad  acres  has 
suffered  in  the  past,  but  of  late  shows  a  change  for  the  better, 
but  hardly  in  the  commoner  classes  of  goods.  Our  trade 
in  the  city  of  York  is  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition.  The 
works,  as  is  well  known,  were  established  long  ago,  and 
the  proprietors  in  successive  generations  have  kept  the 
standard  of  manufacture  high,  and  a  good  deal  of  business 
is,  in  consequence,  done  with  men  of  science.  The  two 
flint  houses  keep  fairly  busy,  and  there  is  a  moderate 
amount  of  work  for  the  cutters.  In  the  production  of 
cane  and  tube  there  is  about  the  average  output.  The 
domestic  branch  is  in  a  healthy  state,  though  it  cannot 
just  now  be  described  as  very  brisk.  In  the  bottle- 
house  there  is  more  animation,  and,  as  usual,  a  deal  is 
done  in  medicals,  chiefly  in  four  up  to  ten  ounce  sizes  fo  r 
druggists  and  doctors. 

Further  north,  at  Seaham  Harbour,  Sunderland,  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  not  a  little  depression  has 
been  experienced,  the  bottle  hands  have  had  under  dis¬ 
cussion  the  wages  and  overtime  percentage  agreements, 
and  in  all  probability  the  union  branches  will  follow  the 
lead  of  West  and  South  Yorkshire,  if  indeed  they  have 
not  already  done  so.  Orders  for  black  bottles  have  come 
in  more  freely,  and,  though  not  of  the  usual  size,  are  of 
course  acceptable,  especially  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
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that  repeats  will  shortly  follow.  Light  greens  for  soda 
water  and  lemonade,  &c.,  are  in  better  request. 

In  Newcastle-on -Tyne  there  is  more  doing  in  pressed 
goods — tumblers,  sugars,  creams,  plates  and  dishes  chiefly. 
Goblets,  which  here  used  to  he  a  popular  make,  as  else¬ 
where  in  the  flint  glass  districts,  appear  to  have  largely 
lost  their  hold  on  public  favour.  Prices  are  cut  very  fine 
in  all  the  articles  named,  manufacturers  being  desirous 
to  keep  their  men  and  boys  as  much  employed  as  possible, 
and  retail  dealers  and  exporters  are  getting  the  benefit 
of  the  reductions. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  trades  unions  almost  all  over  the 
kingdom,  now  that  business  prospects  are  brighter,  have 
been  again  trying  to  insist  that  only  members  of  the 
several  branches  shall  work  at  the  jar-making  and  other 
machines.  It  is  remembered,  though,  that  these  men, 
or  their  predecessors,  strongly  opposed  the  introduction  of 
machines,  and  the  change  of  attitude  is  not  admired  by 
employers.  A  firm  front  is  seen  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
who  have  numbers  of  non-unionists  in  their  service, 
trained  by  themselves,  and  whom  they  feel  it  a  duty  to 
protect.  There  have  been  cases  of  refusal  to  work  in 
factories  beside  the  men  engaged  on  the  Owens  machines, 
bnt  nothing  serious  has  occurred. 


THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 


(BY  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

SINCE  our  last  report  there  is  only  another 
very  dull  time  to  record  for  these  trades  in 
Scotland.  The  weather  all  through  has  been 
most  unreliable,  and  often  characterised  by 
excessive  winter  severity,  in  snow,  hail,  sleet, 
heavy  rains  and  high  winds.  The  shopping  conditions 
have  been  about  the  worst  possible  for  our  retail  houses, 
and,  moreover,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  disinclination 
to  part  with  money  for  anything  but  the  more  immediate 
necessities  of  domestic  life.  Retailers,  therefore,  have  but  a 
poor  report  to  present  as  regards  their  business  experiences 
from  the  close  of  January  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  week 
of  February.  They  are  still  living  in  hope,  however,  that 
there  is  to  be  at  least  some  little  improvement  in  their  con¬ 
ditions  whenever  this  long  weary  winter  of  ours  sees  fit  to 
come  to  an  end  makiug  room  for  the  approach  of  spring, 
and  with  it,  possibly  some  general  blossoming  cut  of 
industrial  enterprise  and  activity. 

During  this  rather  uninviting  time  (the  past  four  weeks) 
the  wholesale  merchants  have  been  doing  w  hat  w-as  possible 
for  them  in  the  whipping  up  of  some  little  more  of  move¬ 
ment  in  these  trades,  sending  their  travellers  over  the 
provincial  centres  and  the  outlying  districts  in  quest  of 
orders.  According  to  general  report,  up  to  the  time 
of  writing  these  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  thrown 
away  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  few  new  orders  booked  make 
up  a  very  meagre  show  indeed.  What  renders  matters 
still  worse  is  the  circumstance  that  no  symptoms  at  all 
of  any  definite  breaking-up  of  the  clouds  can  be  discerned 
ahead,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  spring  trade  is  concerned. 

In  the  experience  of  the  wholesale  merchants  the  first 
six  or  seven  weeks  of  the  new  year  represent  the  very  worst 
beginning  within  the  memory  of  the  trades.  There  is, 
however,  in  evidence  something  of  hope  and  faith  as 
/egards  the  more  distant  industrial  prospects  ;  and  the 
chance  of  a  fair  new  season  for  demand  in  jam-jar  pro¬ 
duction  is  held  as  in  the  reckoning,  although  that  is 
looking  ahead.  The  temptation  to  take  a  long-distance 
view  is,  of  course,  all  the  stronger  on  account  of  there 
being  no  comfort  at  all  in  any  immediate  prospect. 

Over  the  whole  field  of  china,  earthenware,  glass,  and 


crystal  production  there  is  but  very  little  in  the  way  of 
!  novelty  or  design  to  report.  Some,  of  course,  there  is, 
i  but  nothing  of  the  least  mark,  and  less  of  it  as  a  whole 
than  is  customary  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Likewise, 
there  is  hardly  anything  at  all.  new  in  the  current  market 
rates  as  affecting  any  of  the  main  lines  of  products  in  these 
trades.  The  old  rates  are  unchanged,  nominally  unchanged 
at  least,  and  what  private  undercutting  there  may  be  seems 
to  have  little  or  no  outcome  in  any  appreciable  swelling 
|  of  the  new  orders  procurable. 

Since  the  last  date  of  writing  from  here  the  general  in- 
\  dustrial  position  (on  which  our  own  special  industry  so 
!  much  depends)  in  Scotland  has  not  changed  in  any  per¬ 
ceptible  degree.  Revival  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  air,  and 
hope  of  substantial  realisation  during  1910  is  strong,  but 
one  would  like  to  see  more  hope  in  the  immediate  present. 
!  Shipbuilding  over  the  Clyde  area  promises  fairly,  but  it 
could  improve  a  good  deal  more.  The  industry  along  the 
building  ports  of  the  Scottish  East  Coast  remains  under  a 
:  cloud,  with  few  orders,  and  many  building  berths  tenant- 
less  for  the  time.  As  regards  the  other  large  industries 
of  Scotland,  that  of  the  miueral  oil,  and  paraffin  manu¬ 
facture  is  the  most  actively  prosperous,  and  with  the  future 
well  assured.  Property  building  is  still  slow,  but  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  wake  up,  in  some  degree,  before  midsummer. 

A  well-known  figure  in  the  china,  earthenware,  glass 
and  crystal  industries  of  Scotland  has  just  been  removed 
in  the  much  regretted  death  of  Mr.  John  McDougall,  senior 
partner  in  the  old-established  firm  of  McDougall  &  Sons, 
Buchanan-st.,  Glasgow,  and  a  number  of  branch  houses 
elsewhere.  A  full  obituary  reference  is  reserved  for  the 
April  issue. 


THE  SOUTH  DEVON  CLAY  TRADE. 

(BY  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 


PEBRUARY  opened  well,  starting  off  with  quite 
a  rush  of  orders,  which  wras  nothing  more  than 
might  have  been  expected  after  so  quiet  a 
January.  It  would  appear  that  several  potters 
were  intent  upon  bringing  their  clay  stocks  well 
up  to  the  average,  the  urgency  of  the  orders  suggesting 
that  the  clay  on  hand  had  been  allowed  to  dwindle  dowm 
to  the  lowest  possible  quantity.  Nearly  every  order  can 
be  executed  from  stock,  as  the  merchants  have  large  heaps 
and  cellars  are  wrell  filled.  Delay  in  forwarding  is  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  ships,  which  are  very 
scarce  and  freights  quite  high  enough.  Floods,  as  is  usual 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  have  done  considerable  damage, 
and  hindered  the  work  in  several  of  the  shafts.  A  new 
centrifugal  pump  has  been  fixed  at  the  pits,  and  raises  a 
fine  stream  of  water,  appearing  to  be  far  superior  to  the 
old  Cornish  pumps.  Floods  in  France  have  also  affected 
the  trade  by  seriously  delaying  vessels  due  for  clay  cargoes. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  month  six  barges  and  a  number  of 
trucks  were  ready  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  ball  and  small 
awaiting  the  s.s.  “  Taunton,”  which  vessel,  owing  to 
floods,  wras  detained  at  Rouen, -and  did  not  arrive  until 
several  days  after  her  advised  time.  A  sailing  vessel, 
‘  ‘  next  in  turn  5  ’  with  the  barges,  could  not  wait  for  these 
to  be  cleared,  and  to  save  demurrage  her  cargo  had  to  be 
fonvarded  by  rail.  The  clay,  w'hich  had  already  been 
carted  a  considerable  distance  to  the  canal,  had  to  be  re¬ 
loaded,  and  taken  on  to  Newton  Abbot  station. 

Several  clay-cutters  have  recently  been  discharged  from 
their  employment,  some  having  served  the  same  company 
for  periods  of  thirty  and  forty  years.  After  being  engaged 
in  cutting  clay  for  forty  years  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  a  man  is  fit  for  very  little  else.  In  ordinary  navvying 
he  is  useless,  and  his  ability  in  marking  out  a  straight  batch, 
and  dexterous  twist  of  the  wrist  in  cutting  the  same,  is 
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thrown  away  and  counts  for  nothing  in  the  taking  out  of 
trenches.  To  the  big  contractor  the  clay-cutter  is  just  a 
man  who  cannot  shift  muck  as  quickly  as  the  average  navvy, 
therefore  unemployable,  and  it  is  such  cases  which  will 
prove  the  despair  of  labour  bureau  officials. 

Fortunately,  a  Kingsteignton  man  has  secured  a  small 
pipe-laying  contract  in  the  village  ;  and,  in  “  taking  on,” 
has  engaged  some  half-a-dozen  old  clay  hands  who,  had 
they  been  applying  to  a  strange  “  boss  ”  on  a  strange 
works  in  open  competition  with  a  horde  of  sturdy  “  out  of 
works,”  would  have  been  simply  nowhere.  It  is  a  pity 
the  contract  is  not  larger.  The  length  to  be  laid  is  a  couple 
of  thousand  feet,  nines  and  twelves  together,  best  stone¬ 
ware  pipes.  The  Council  are  using  their  surveyor’s  patent 
pipe.  The  surveyor  speaks  very  highly  of  this  pipe.  It 
differs  from  the  ordinary  sanitary  tube  in  having  a  self- 
supporting  ridge  running  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe,  and 
in  this  instance  the  pipes  are  being  Stanford -jointed  as 
well.  Trade  at  the  sanitary  pipe,  brick,  and  tile  works, 
also  at  the  art  potteries,  still  remains  very  quiet. 

Whiteway,  Ltd.,  gave  their  annual  workmen’s  supper  on 
Feb.  18,  when  about  a  hundred  men  sat  down  to  a  sump¬ 
tuous  repast  which  was  much  enjoyed.  After  supper,  a 
pleasing  flow  of  liquid,  vocal,  and  instrumental  attractions 
followed,  adding  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  gathering, 
and  a  workman  who  had  been  with  the  firm  fifty  years 
was  presented  by  the  directors  with  a  handsome  clock. 
The  party  broke  up  about  midnight,  when  the  National 
Anthem  was  sung,  and  the  directors  heartily  cheered. 

The  G.W.R.  intend  spending  £20,000  at  New  ton  Abbot, 
which,  as  explained  to  the  proprietors  at  their  recent  half- 
yearly  meeting,  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  great 
increase  of  goods  (clay)  and  passenger  traffic  at  that  station. 


THE  POTTERY  TRADE  IN  CANADA. 


(by  our  own  correspondent.) 

Toronto,  February  15. 

HE  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Crockery  Board 
of  Trade  of  Canada  was  held  in  Toronto  on 
Monday,  Jan.  31 .  There  Avas  a  fairly  representa- 
tive  gathering,  but  the  attendance  was  disap¬ 
pointing,  as  many  prominent  crockery  men  sent 
their  regrets.  The  election  of  officers  placed  Mr.  J.  S. 
McMahon,  late  of  McMahon,  Broadfield  &  Co.,  noAv  wfith 
the  William  Prentice  combination,  in  the  president’s  chair  ; 
Mr.  William  Mulveney,  of  Taylor  &  Mulveney,  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  in  the  office  of  vice-president  ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Bedlington,  of  Myott,  Son  &  Co.,  being  re-elected  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  Executive  Committee  includes  the 
officers  and  Messrs.  H.  P.  Hayward  (of  W.  H.  Hayward  k 
Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B.),  E.  W.  Klotz,  Henry  Nerlich 
(of  Nerlich  k  Co.),  0.  H.  Warwick  (of  Warwick  &  Co.,  St. 
John,  N.B.),  ex-president,  and  Edmund  Taylor  (of  Gowans, 
Kent  &  Co.,  Toronto).  Subjects  for  leading  discussion 
Avere  the  present  unjust  classifications  of  freights  by  the 
Canadian  Freight  Association,  and  the  present  and  old- 
fashioned  system  of  selling  crockery.  In  the  matter  of 
freights,  the  present  practice  by  the  Freight  Association  is 
to  open  a  crate  of  goods  and  assess  the  freights  on  the 
highest-priced  goods  found  in  a  mixed  package.  That  is, 
if  the  openers  find  one  piece  of  high-priced  china  in  a 
package  of  cheap  earthemvare,  they  invariably  grade  it 
according  to  the  classification  under  which  the  single  piece 
Avould  be  charged.  The  injustice  of  this  system  of  classi¬ 
fication  may  be  amended,  as  it  Avas  decided,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  Freight  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  sub-com¬ 


mittee  of  the  Freight  Association  and  have  the  matter 
threshed  out. 

Some  lively  discussion  took  place  OA'er  the  per¬ 
sistence  Avith  which  crockery  salesmen  adhered  to  the 
obsolete  methods  of  “baiting”  a  customer  with  a  cut 
price  on  “  teas  ”  in  order  to  catch  him  for  the  complete 
order.  The  general  opinion  was  that  it  Avould  be  far  better 
to  sell  according  to  the  system  of  the  pound  or  shilling 
scale.  This  means  a  uniform  price  for  a  set  of  ware,  with 
a  uniform  profit.  This  method  is  not  practised  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  enthusiastic  and  fearless  member 
caused  a  sensation  when  he  asserted  :  ‘  ‘  We  are  forty  years 
behind  the  times  in  our  methods  of  selling  crockery.” 
The  matter  of  NeAV  York  importers  of  English  goods, 
w'hich  includes  the  manufacturers’  agents  doing  business 
in  Canada,  and  giving  small  retailers  the  same  discounts 
which  they  give  to  larger  operators,  came  in  for  some  sharp 
comment.  The  secretary  declared  that  the  English  manu¬ 
facturers  do  not  understand  the  situation,  or  they  would 
put  a  check  on  this  practice  ;  but  he  intimated  that  some 
of  the  manufacturers  were  guilty  of  doing  the  same  thing, 
selling  small  bills  of  goods  to  small  retailers  at  discounts 
which  they  were  only  supposed  to  give  to  jobbers  in  large 
quantities.  The  Executive  Committee  Avas  authorised  to 
take  some  action  in  the  matter,  Avhich  Avill  be  taken  up  at 
the  first  executive  meeting.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  a 
membership  of  23,  and  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to  enrol 
every  jobber  and  manufacturer’s  agent  in  Canada. 

The  absorption  of  the  British  and  Continental  agencies 
by  the  Prentice  interests  left  several  of  the  most  successful 
travellers  in  Canada  to  look  for  new  places.  Mr.  D.  R. 
Pottinger,  who  Avas  covering  the  British  Columbia  field, 
has  entered  the  service  of  Messrs.  Nerlich  &  Co.,  Toronto  ; 
and  James  Turpin,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  crockery 
travelling  fraternity,  has  joined  the  field  forces  of  Taylor 
&  MuWeney,  Hamilton,  Ont.  Mr.  J.  J.  Allen  and  Mr. 
A.  E.  James,  formerly  with  the  McMahon -Broadfield  Co., 
are  nowr  on  the  road  for  Myott,  Son  &  Co.  We  haAre  it  from 
very  good  authority  that  a  trio  of  successful  travellers, 
dissatisfied  with  present  jobbing  conditions  in  Canada, 
contemplate  the  organisation  of  a  strong  company,  with 
ample  finances,  to  do  a  jobbing  business.  Overtures  will 
be  made  to  a  going  concern  here  in  Toronto  ;  but  if  these 
fail,  the  probability  is  that  neAV  lines  Avill  be  secured  and 
operations  proceeded  with  in  the  near  future.  This  Avill 
probably  mean  that  there  will  be  some  factories  better 
represented  in  Canada  than  they  have  been,  and  they  will 
be  mostly  English. 

Earthworks  and  Earthenware. — General  Pitt  RWers 
used  to  say  that  the  key  to  the  chronology  of  an  ancient 
eartliAvork  was  a  knowledge  of  pottery.  The  age  might  be 
determined  by  the  presence  of  Roman  pottery,  late  Celtic 
pottery,  mediaeval  pottery,  and  to  some  extent  Norman 
pottery.  Thus  crockery  occupies  a  similar  position  in 
archaeological  discoveries  to  that  of  fossils  in  geo  ogica 
research. 

To  Critical  Readers. — “  If  the  average  editor  were  to 
gobble  up  all  the  inducements  held  out  he  Avould  soon 
be  classed  as  a  millionaire.  If  he  ran  his  paper  according 
to  the  popular  notion  he  Avould  soon  be  in  the  poor- 
house.  If  he  AA-ould  publish  all  the  items  verbatim  that 
are  sent  to  him  he  Avould  be  in  gaol  half  the  time  and  in  the 
hospital  the  other  half ;  and  if  he  would  try  to  conduct 
the  paper  according  to  the  numerous  suggestions  made 
by  those  who  think  they  knoAV  Iioav  it  should  be  done,  he 
Avould,  wfithout  a  doubt,  find  it  necessary  to  make  up 
a  permanent  residence  in  the  bughouse  (asylum).”  The 
American  editor  who  Avrote  the  above  evidently  objected 
to  criticism.  We  Avelcome  it,  perhaps  because  most  of 
what  Ave  receWe  is  very  flattering 
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Dissolutions  of  Partnership. 

Note. — When  two  dates  are  given  in  the  following  announcement 
the  first  is  the  date  of  the  dissolution.  The  date  in  parentheses  tha 
of  the  official  advertisement. 

Apsley  Pei.l att  &  Co.  (Arthur  Browne  Wood  and  Thos.  Wm. 
Bayley),  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C.,  glass  and  china  mer¬ 
chants.  Dec.  31.  Debts  by  T.  W.  Bayley.  (Feb.  IS.) 

Leather  Robt.  &  Son  (Robt.  Leather  &  Joseph  Leather),  8, 
Maynard-st.,  Liverpool,  glass  and  bottle  merchants.  June  30,  1909. 
Debts  by  R.  Leather,  who  trades  in  future  alone  as  Robt.  Leather 
&■  Co.  ‘(Feb.  15.)  .  ; 

Limited  Companies :  Appointments  of  Receivers ;  Re¬ 
solutions  and  Notices  as  to  Winding-up ;  Petitions ; 
Orders  and  Official  and  other  Notices. 

Godwin  &  Hewitt,  Ltd.,  pottery,  sanitary  ware  and  tile  manu¬ 
facturers,  Holmer,  Herefordshire.— -At  the  Board  of  Trade  Offices, 
33.  Carey-st.,  W.C.,  on  Feb.  3,  the  statutory  meetings  of  the  creditors 
and  of  the  shareholders  were  held  under  the  compulsory  liquidation 
of  this  company.  Mr.  H.  E.  Burgess,  Assistant  Receiver,  presided. 
It  appeared  from  the  chairman’s  report  that  the  winding-up  order 
was  made  on  Oct.  19  last,  on  the  petition  of  a  creditor.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  August,  1901,  with  a  nominal  capital 
of  £25,000,  divided  into  shares  of  £10  each,  and  was  formed  to 
acquire  the  business  of  tile  and  pottery  manufacturers  carried  on 
by  William  Hewitt  as  Godwin  &  Hewitt.  That  business  was 
founded  in  1884,  and  for  some  years  was  very  successful.  The 
sale  price  to  the  company  was  £30,750,  payable  as  to  £12,000  in 
cash,  and  £24,750  in  fully  paid  shares.  The  money  required  to 
pay  the  cash  part  of  the  consideration  for  purchase  was  raised 
by  the  issue  of  debentures  covering  the  whole  of  the  property  of 
the  company.  The  company’s  trading  at  first  was  successful, 
but  the  sales  afterwards  fell  off,  and  in  March,  1908,  the  debenture 
holders  appointed  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Parsons,  of  120,  Colmore-row, 
Birmingham,  as  Receiver  of  the  company’s  property.  The 
Receiver  carried  on  the  business  until  May  last,  when  it  was  taken 
over  by  a  new  company.  The  failure  of  the  company  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  long-standing  depression  in  the  building  trade,  and  the 
locking  up  of  capital  in  additions  to  machinery,  plant  and  build¬ 
ings,  in  the  endeavour  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  The 
statement  of  affairs  as  at  March  7,  1908,  the  date  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Receiver  for  the  debenture  holders,  showed  liabilities 
amounting  to  £18,356  18s.  9d.,  of  which  £5,144  was  due  to  un¬ 
secured  creditors.  The  total  assets  amounted  to  £13,68S  2s.  Id., 
from  which  £12,911  have  to  be  deducted  for  the  claims  of  debenture 
holders,  leaving  the  net  assets  at  £776  10s.  7d.,  and  a  deficiency 
as  regards  creditors  of  £4,368  2s.  9d.  The  total  deficiency  as 
regards  shareholders  amounted  to  £29,368  2s.  9d.  At  the  creditors’ 
meeting  it  w*as  decided  to  appoint  Mr.  Parsons  as  liquidator,  and 
the  shareholders’  meeting  was  formally  adjourned.  Appended  is 
a  list  of  creditors  : — J.  Bailey,  Longton,  £19  12s.  ;  Bristol  Boiler 
Composition  Co.,  Bristol,  £38  3s.  Id.  ;  Colthurst  &  Harding, 
Bristol,  £24  2s.  4d.  ;  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  £13  16s.  ; 
Harrild  &  Sons,  Loudon,  £14  2s.  6d.  ;  J.  &  F.  Hall,  Ltd.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  £101  8s.  7d.  :  John  Jones,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £83  11s.  7d.  ; 
Morgan  Crucible  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  £17  7s.  3d.  ;  Sutton  &  Ash, 
Birmingham,  £54  19s.  Id.  ;  Timmis  &  Co.,  Stourbridge,  £42  9s.  lid.  ; 
WTalkers,  Parker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chester,  £294  13s.  9d.  ;  Wenger’s, 
Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £10  3s.  7d.  ;  Winson  &  Newton,  Ltd., 
London,  £20  7s.  9d.  ;  Cheshire  Whitehead  Co.,  Ltd.,  Runcorn, 
£12  8s.  8d.  ;  Nayler  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hereford,  £33  4s. 

Wrexham  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wrexham. — S.  M.  Hughes 
ceased  to  act  as  Receiver.  Dec.  21. 

Order  Made  on  Application  for  Discharge. 

de  Clermont,  John  Arnold  Robert  (formerly  trading  in  partner¬ 
ship  as  the  Hants  Art  Tile  &  Pottery  Company),  Totton,  near 
Southampton.  At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  on  Feb.  2, 
this  case  came  before  Mr.  Registrar  Giffard  upon  the  bankrupt’s 
adjourned  application  for  an  order  of  discharge.  The  trustee 
reported  that  proofs  amounting  to  £6,634  9s.  4d.  had  been  lodged, 
but  claims  to  the  extent  of  £1,716  were  disputed  by  the  bankrupt. 
No  realisable  assets  were  disclosed,  and  he  did  not  anticipate  that 
anything  would  be  realised.  It  was  stated  by  the  Official  Receiver 
that  in  1907  the  bankrupt  entered  into  partnership  with  two  other 
persons,  who  were  trading  together  as  manufacturers  of  pottery 
and  tiles  at  Totton,  near  Southampton,  under  the  style  of  the  Hants 
Art  Tile  &  Pottery  Company,  and  he  put  about  £1,300  capital  into 
the  business.  Shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  partners  withdrew 
from  the  firm,  and  the  business  was  continued  by  the  bankrupt 
and  the  other  partner  until  Dec.  1,  1908,  wffien  they  executed  a  deed 
of  assignment,  on  behalf  of  creditors.  The  partnership  debts 


amounted  to  £800,  apart  from  a  bank  claim  of  £2,386,  w'hich  was- 
regarded  as  fully  secured.  The  bankrupt  had  been  concerned  in 
the  promotion  of  several  companies  of  which  he  had  acted  as  a 
director.  He  attributed  his  failure  to  losses,  amounting  to  £6,040, 
in  connection  with  companies  with  which  he  had  been  connected,, 
and  wfith  the  above-mentioned  and  other  businesses  ;  also  to  law 
costs  and  medical  expenses.  The  Official  Receiver  said  that 
under  the  will  of  his  father,  who  died  in  1904,  the  bankrupt  received 
about  £40,000,  of  which  £16,000  was  included  in  a  marriage  settle¬ 
ment  under  which  he  took  a  life  interest,  which,  however,  he  lost 
on  becoming  bankrupt.  Of  the  remaining  £24,000,  nearly  the 
whole  was  invested  in  companies.  As  offences,  the  Official  Receiver 
reported  that  the  bankrupt’s  assets  were  not  of  a  value  equal  to 
10s.  in  the  £  ;  that  he  had  on  a  previous  occasion  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  his  creditors  ;  and  that  he  had  contributed  to  his 
bankruptcy  by  unjustifiable  extravagance  in  living.  In  reply  to 
the  Registrar,  who  asked  whether  any  notices  had  been  received 
either  to  add  to,  or  dispute,  the  allegations  contained  in  his  report, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bowyer,  the  Assistant  Receiver,  said  that  he  had  received 
two  notices — from  the  same  person — to  add.  They  were  some¬ 
what  lengthy,  and  came  from  F.  Dougill  &  Co  ,  but  they  were 
apparently  not  jiresent  to  support  their  allegations.  On  behalf  of 
the  bankrupt,  Mr.  Tindale  Davis  said  that  in  any  event  he  should 
object  to  such  notices,  inasmuch  as  the  creditor’s  proof  had  been 
rejected  by  the  trustee.  Mr.  Bowyer  replied  that  the  proof  was 
not  actually  rejected  ;  it  was  admitted  for  only  £72  in  respect 
of  the  amount  claimed  by  the  creditor.  It  was  stated  on  behalf 
of  the  trustee,  who  was  opposing  the  application,  that  he  considered 
on  the  ground  of  the  deed  of  assignment  which  was  executed 
by  the  bankrupt,  no  leniency  should  be  shown  to  him  by  the 
Court  Under  that  deed  the  whole  of  the  assets  wrere  assigned 
for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class  of  creditor,  with  claims  amount¬ 
ing  to  only  £600  or  £700,  and  it  now-  appeared  as  the  result  of  a 
private  sitting  that  the  assets  assigned,  estimated  as  w-orth  between 
£3,000  and  £4,000,  wrere  sold  by  the  trustee  under  the  deed  to 
the  bankrupt’s  mother  for  £400.  Consequently  the  general  body 
of  the  creditors  had  no  chance  of  getting  any  surplus  from  those 
assets,  the  result  of  the  deed  being  that  the  ordinary  creditors 
were  absolutely  deprived  from  receiving  anything  at  all.  Mr. 
Davis  asked  the  Court  to  grant  the  discharge,  subject  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  suspension  of  two  years.  He  must  point  out  that  the  deed 
of  assignment  was  executed  for  the  benefit  of  the  partnership 
creditors  only,  and  the  only  person  who  suffered  from  that  was  the 
bankrupt’s  mother.  The  bankrupt  obtained  money  from  her, 
and  she  was  now  the  principal  creditor.  The  bankrupt  had  been 
most  unfortunate,  and  had  actually  lost  £40,000  of  his  own  money 
which  he  had  invested  in  various  businesses  referred  to  in  the 
Official  Receiver’s  report,  and  that  fact,  he  thought,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Court  in  mitigation.  In  giving 
judgment,  his  Honour  said  that  the  deficiency  in  assets  wTas  very 
considerable.  Rash  and  hazardous  speculations  were  not  alleged 
against  the  bankrupt,  but  he  seemed  to  have  been  very  foolish  in 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  enterprises,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
which  one  man  could  not  have.  It  *was  true  that  he  had  lost 
£40,000  of  his  own  money,  but  that  did  not  excuse  him  from  playing 
ducks  and  drakes  with  other  people’s.  The  discharge  would  be 
suspended  for  two  years  and  six  months. 

Extract  from  the  Registry  of  Deeds  of  Arrangement. 

The  following  Deeds  of  Arrangement  with  Creditors  have  been 
filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  under  the  provisions  of  the  Deeds  of 
Arrangement  Act,  1887.  Under  this  Act  it  is  necessary  that  private 
arrangements  other  than  those  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  shall  be  registered  within  seven  clear  days  after  the  first 
execution  by  the  debtor  or  any  creditor. 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Affidavit  filed  with  the  registered 
Deed,  but  may  be  subject  to  variation  on  realisation.  In  some  cases 
the  estimated  assets  are  not  stated. 

(The  following  lists  are  taken  from  the  Official  Gazette  information, 

and  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  mis-spelling  of  the  names  of 

any  of  the  creditors. — Eds.  P.  G.) 

Burton  Joseph  Hal,  117  and  127,  Blaby-rd.,  South  Wigston, 
china,  &c.,  dealer.  Assignment  upon  trust,  &c.;  powrer  to  Tr.  to' 
allows  debtor  to  continue  his  business  with  a  view  to  payment 
of  creditors  in  full.  Dated  Jan.  19.  Filed  Jan.  25.  Liabilities 
unsecured,  £305.  Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £265. 
Tr.,  J.  Thomas,  11,  Bowling-green-st.,  Leicester.  The  following 
are  creditors  : — Young  &  Hodson,  Ltd.,,  London,  £28  ;  F.  Blood. 
Birmingham,  £10  ;  Samuel  Grey,  Birmingham,  £12  ;  W.  S.  Searls 
A  Co.,  Birmingham,  £51  ;  Albion  Pottery,  Burslem,  £19 ;  W. 
Carnal  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Leicester,  £35  ;  J.  H.  Wright,  Leicester,  £10  ; 
J.  Cape  &  Co.,  Longton,  £19  ;  William  Adams  &  Co.,  Tunstall,  £44. 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 

Bhumcara,  F.  P.,  &  Company',  importers  of  pottery  and  china, 
135,  London-wall,  E.C.  This  case  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Philli- 
more,  sitting  in  Bankruptcy  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  on 
Feb.  14.  upon  a  notice  of  motion  launched  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Salaman, 
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chartered  accountant,  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  against  one 
Mehta.  Mr.  Tindalo  Davis  represented  the  trustee,  and  asked 
for  a  declaration  that  a  bill  of  sale  executed  by  one  of  the  partners 
in  the  above  firm  over  his  household  furniture  in  favour  of  the 
respondent  was  void  as  against  the  trustee  by  reason  of  Section  5 
of  the  Bill  of  Sales  Act,  1882.  In  support  of  his  contention  the 
learned  counsel  cited  re  Tamplin,  ex  parte  Barnett.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Haldenstein,  who  was  briefed  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  said 
that  he  admitted  most  of  the  tacts,  but  that  on  points  of  law  sub¬ 
mitted  the  trustee  was  not  entitled  to  succeed.  On  points  of 
fact  he  was  prepared  to  concede  to  anything  in  reason.  Having 
heard  arguments,  and  it  appearing  that  the  parties  might  come  to 
terms,  the  learned  judge  adjourned  the  case  for  a  week.  This 
case  came  up  again  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  at  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  on  Feb.  21,  in  connection  with  the 
adjourned  notice  of  motion  launched  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Salaman,  char¬ 
tered  accountant,  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  against  one  Mehta. 
Mr.  Tindal  Davis,  representing  the  trustee,  said  that  his  lordship 
would  not  be  further  troubled  with  the  case,  as  his  client  had  come  to 
terms  with  the  respondent.  The  trustee  had  agreed  not  to  make 
any  further  claim  to  the  furniture  in  respect  of  which  the  motion 
was  brought  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  by  the 
respondent.  Mr.  Haldenstein,  who  appeared  on  the  respondent’s 
behalf,  accordingly  asked  for  the  motion  to  be  dismissed,  and  this  his 
lordship  did. 

Bookatz  Joseph,  27,  Lofthouse-place  and  115a,  Woodhouse- 
lane,  Leeds,  glass  and  china  merchant,  R.O.,  Feb.  12.  Exam., 
C.C.,  Leeds,  March  8  at  11.  Adj.,  Feb.  12.  The  liabilities  herein 
are  put  at  £194  6s.  9d.,  to  meet  which  there  are  assets  of  £29  7s.  lOd. 
The  following  are  creditors  : — J.  Alexander,  Leeds,  £12  :  J.  Clien, 
Leeds,  £33  ;  Crowe  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Leeds,  £13  ;  Gordon  &  Co.,  Leeds, 
£32 ;  Ivnight  &  Co.,  Leeds,  £27  ;  L.  Pitoff,  Leeds,  £10 ;  Royal 
Victoria  Pottery,  Hanley,  £11  ;  J.  Strom.  Leeds,  £16. 

Ellts,  Arthur  (lately  trading  as  Joseph  Philpot),  antique  dealer, 
la,  Pall  Mall-place,  S.W.,  and  9,  Old  Bond-st.,  W.  This  case  has 
been  previously  reported  in  these  columns,  the  debtor  being  the 
defendant  in  the  action  in  which  the  executors  and  trustees  of  the 
will  of  Charles  John  Dickins,  deceased,  recovered  heavy  damages 
for  fraudulent  misrepresentation  regarding  certain  Dresden  china. 
It  now  appears  that  the  debtor,  who  was  adjudged  bankrupt  on 
Dec.  10,  began  business  as  an  antique  dealer  at  the  end  of  1898 
at  la,  Pall  Mall-place,  S.W.,  with  a  small  capital  of  his  own  and 
£200  borrowed  money,  w  hich  w'as  still  owing.  In  September,  1900, 
he  purchased  the  lease  of  9,  Old  Bond-st.,  W.,  and  in  the  following 
December  also  began  trading  at  that  address,  w-here  he  continued 
until  the  beginning  of  1908.  He  then  ceased  the  trading,  and 
assigned  the  lease  for  a  nominal  consideration.  The  Pall  Mall- 
place  business  was  carried  on  until  he  left  London  in  May  last ;  he 
had  since  been  without  occupation.  It  further  appears  that 
from  time  to  time  the  debtor  has  carried  on  other  business  in 
partnership  with  others.  He  attributed  his  failure  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  obtained  against  him  by  the  executors  and  trustees  of  the 
will  of  C.  J.  Dickins,  deceased,  who  had  proved  against  his  estate 
for  £10,283.  There  were  other  liabilities  ;  but  without  reference 
to  his  books  of  account  he  is  unable  to  state  the  amount.  An 
adjourned  sitting  for  the  debtor’s  public  examination  w'as  held 
on  Feb.  -  3,  at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  before  Mr.  Registrar 
Hope.  No  statement  of  affairs  was,  howrever,  filed.  Mr.  Daniel 
Williams,  Assistant  Official  Receiver,  who  attended,  said  that  on 
the  last  occasion  the  case  was  adjourned  because  other  proceed¬ 
ings  were  pending.  But  they  had  not  yet  been  disposed  of,  and 
it  w'as  possible  that  they  might  last  until  the  beginning  of  March. 
In  the  circumstances,  he  asked  for  a  further  adjournment  until  the 
end  of  that  month.  The  solicitor  representing  the  debtor  con¬ 
curred  in  the  Assistant  Receiver’s  application.  On  the  petition¬ 
ing  creditors’  behalf  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  possibility 
that  the  debtor  might  be  discharged  by  the  magistrate,  and  the 
proceedings  accordingly  come  to  a  termination  within  the  next 
fortnight.  A  shorter  adjournment  was  consequently  suggested. 
The  debtor’s  solicitor  replied  that  the  whole  of  his  client’s  books 
of  account  were  in  the  hands  of  an  accountant,  and  delay  must, 
in  the  circumstances,  arise.  His  Honour  adjourned  the  examina¬ 
tion  until  March  7. 

Gibson  Matilda,  late  china  dealer,  125,  Wigan-lane,  Wigan,  late 
40,  Liverpool-rd.,  Birkdale,  Southport,  Lancs.  This  debtor  attended 
at  the  Court  House,  Government-buildings,  Victoria-st.,  Liverpool, 
last  week,  for  her  adjourned  public  examination.  Mr.  Louis 
Nicholas,  the  trustee,  w'as  represented  by  Mr.  James  Roberts, 
while  the  creditors  were  represented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brighouse. 
The  examination  was  concluded.  •-  a- j,*j) 

Martin  Frank,  137,  Cotham  Brow,  late  92,  Belmont-rd.,  St. 
Andrew's,  and  68,  Bedminster-parade,  Bristol,  hardware  and  china 
dealer.  R.O.,  Jan.  29.  Exam.,  Guildhall,  Bristol,  March  18  at  12. 
Adj.,  Feb.  3. 

Pope,  Horace  Sydney  Herbert  (trading  as  H.  Pope  &  Son), 
china  and  glass  merchant,  20,  Sandgate-rd.,  Folkestone,  Kent. 
'The  liabilities  herein  are  put  at  £8,419  0s.  lid.,  to  meet  which  there 


are  net  assets  of  £4,492  10s.  5d.  The  following  are  creditors  : — 
Aynsley  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Longton,  £19  ;  Bishop  &  Stonier,  Hanley,  £46  ; 
Bartlett  and  Sons,  Sheffield,  £42  ;  Booths,  Ltd.,  Tunstalf,  £62 ; 
J.  Brissenden,  Folkestone,  £24  ;  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  Folkestone, 
£1,140;  Coalport  China  Co.,  Coalport,  £13;  Carpech  &  Co.,  Folke¬ 
stone,  £15;  Copeland  &  Sons,  Ltd-,  Stoke-on-Trent,  tl6;  F.  M. 
Di  Villa,  Folkestone,  112  ;  Doulton  &  Co.,  London,  £17  ;  Derby 
Porcelain  Co.,  Derby,  £22  ;  William  Dunk,  Folkestone,  £16  ;  C.  J. 
Dams  &  Co.,  London,  £74  ;  Doulton  &  Co.,  Burslem,  £68  ;  Em¬ 
manuel  Max  &  Co.,  London,  £25  ;  Fleming  &  Co.,  Stourbridge,  £13  ; 
Furnivals,  Ltd.,  Cobridge,  £13  ;  W.  H.  Goss,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
£105 ;  T.  G.  Green  &  Co.,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  £43 ;  W.  H. 
Hodge,  Plymouth,  £53  ;  Hodgson  &  Young,  London,  £13  ;  T.  G. 
Heron,  Folkestone,  £17  ;  R.  G.  Heron,  Folkestone,  £28  ;  Johnston 
&  Co.,  London,  £65  ;  Keeling  &  Co.,  Burslem,  £21  ;  Lockett  & 
Sons,  London,  £23  ;  Mintons,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £19 ;  F.  J. 
Parsons,  Ltd.,  Folkestone,  £25 ;  Radford  &  Co.,  Fenton,  £15  ; 
Miss  Annie  Pope,  Folkestone,  £3,159;  Horace  Pope,  Folkestone 
£2,449  ;  Sower  by’ s,  Ltd.,  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  £15  ;  Star  China 
Co.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £35;  Stevens  &  Williams,  Brierlev  Hill.  £85; 
Trauffler,  London,  £78;  Tooth  &  Co.,  Woodville,  £15;  United 
States  Glass  Co.,  London,  £11;  Richard  White,  Folkestone,  £15; 
Worcester  Porcelain  Co.,  Worcester,  £114;  A.  Wood,  Longport, 
£14;  Wileman  &  Co.,  Longton,  £51;  Walsh  Walsh,  Birmingham, 
£ll  ;  Geo.  Wish,  Sheffield,  £40;  Wiltshaw  &  Robinson,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  £26. 

Rastofsicy,  Samuel  (trading  as  Lewis  Stores),  china  and  glass 
importer,  444,  Harrow-rd.,  W.,  and  also  late  of  Finsbury -pave¬ 
ment,  F,.C.  The  statement  of  affairs  filed  in  this  bankruptcy  show's 
liabilities  £1,645  8s.  8d.,  of  which  £1,595  14s.  lOd.  are  unsecured, 
and  estimated  net  assets  £202  10s.  8d.  A  deficiency  of  £1,393  Is.  2d. 
is  accordingly  disclosed.  The  following  are  the  Official  Receiver’s 
observations  ; — The  books  of  account  produced  do  not  sufficiently 
disclose  the  debtor’s  business  transactions  or  financial  position  at 
any  time  during  his  trading.  The  creditor,  treated  as  fully  secured, 
is  said  to  hold  a  policy  of  insurance  on  the  debtor’s  life  of  £150. 
The  Receiving  Order  was  made  on  the  debtor’s  petition,  and  he 
has  been  adjudged  bankrupt.  He  states  that  he  is  a  Russian  Jew, 
and  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  when  he  was  eight  years 
of  age  ;  he  learnt  the  business  of  a  cabinet  maker  and  worked 
at  this  trade  for  some  years.  For  two  years  prior  to  1904  he  w'as 
employed  as  a  traveller  in  the  china  and  glass  trade,  and  having 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  he,  in  1904,  commenced 
trading  as  a  glass  and  china  dealer  at  9,  South-st.,  Finsbury -square,. 
E.C.,  under  the  style  of  “  S.  Levis  ”  ;  he  had  no  capital,  but 
obtained  what  goods  he  required  on  credit.  In  1905  he  was  joined 
in  partnership  by  another,  who  put  £300  into  the  business  and  took 
one  half  share  ;  the  trading  was  not  successful,  and  his  partner 
contributed  a  further  £500  or  £600  to  the  business.  The  partner¬ 
ship  w’as  dissolved  in  April,  1908  ;  his  partner  took  over  the  liabili¬ 
ties  and  assets,  and  he  (the  bankrupt)  for  his  share  of  the  losses 
gave  his  partner  a  promissory  note  for  £360,  w  hich  has  not  heen  paid. 
In  June,  1908,  having  no  capital,  he  commenced  another  glass 
and  china  business  at  No.  444,  Harrow-rd.,  under  the  style  of 
‘  ‘  Lewis  Stores,”  and  in  September,  1908,  opened  a  show  room 
at  Finsbury-pavement,  under  the  style  of  A.  Lewis  &  Co.,  but 
the  business  was  not  a  success,  and  he  closed  it  in  December,  1909. 
In  July,  1909,  still  having  no  capital,  he  opened  a  leather  and 
grindery  stores  at  17,  F urzedown  Market,  Tooting,  under  the  style 
of  “  if  he  Furzedown  Leather  and  Grindery  Stores  ”  ;  this  business 
did  not  pay,  and  a  creditor  having  obtained  judgment  against  him 
and  execution  having  been  levied  at  No.  444,  Harrow-rd.,  he  filed 
his  petition.  He  attributes  his  failure  and  insolvency  to  want  of 
capital,  to  loss  on  trading,  and  to  bad  debts.  The  following  defi¬ 
ciency  account,  dating  from  Jan.  4,  1909,  has  been  filed  : — Excess 
of  liabilities  over  assets  on  Jan.  4,  1909,  £800  ;  net  loss  arising  from 
carrying  on  business,  £100  ;  bad  debts,  £155  9s.  lOd.  ;  household 
and  personal  expenses  of  self,  wife  and  three  children,  £160  14s.  4d.  ; 
law--  costs  and  interest,  £13  ;  depreciation  in  value  of  stock  and 
fixtures,  £164.  Deficiency  as  per  statement  of  affairs,  £1,393  4s.  2d. 
A  sitting  for  the  debtor’s  public  examination  was  held  on  Feb.  11, 
at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  before  Mr.  Registrar  Brougham. 
Mr.  Walter  Boyle,  Assistant  Receiver,  attended,  and  in  reply  to 
him  the  debtor  bore  out  statements  contained  in  the  observations. 
The  examination  w'as  concluded. 


Pottery  and  China  to  the  value  of  £3,376  and  weighing 
294,872  lbs.,  was  imported  into  Resht  (Persia)  during  the 
year  1908-9.  The  imports  of  glassware  amounted  to 
164,534  lbs.,  valued  at  £2,892. 

Bankruptcy  Statistics. — One  receiving  order  relating  to 
a  china,  glass,  and  earthenware  dealer  was  registered  for 
England  and  Wales  during  January,  1910.  In  January, 
1909,  none  were  registered. 
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POULENC’S  LIQUID  GOLD 


2  GRANDS  PRIX— PARIS,  1900. 


I 


2  GRANDS  PRIX-ST.  LOUIS.  1904. 


FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1908.- MEMBERS  OF  JURY  (HORS  CONCOURS). 


BROWN  GOLD. 


Manufacturers  ot 


LUSTRE  COLOURS. 


>40 

TRADE  MARK. 


ENAMELS  St  COLOURS  for  CERAMIC 

COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  CHINA. 
COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  EARTHENWARE. 
PREPARED  OXIDES  for  COLORATION  of  ENAMELS. 


LES  ETABLISSEMEHTS  POULENC  FRERES,  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  92,  RUE  YIEILLE  DD  TEMPLE,  PARIS. 

Agent  for  England:  JOS.  FLACH,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  Tower  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Represented  in  STAFFORDSHIRE  by  Mr.  JAMES  G.  GREGORY,  Liverpool  Road,  NEWCASTLE,  Staffs 


THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

China  Stone  &  Clay  Co. 


Largest  Producers  of 

CHINA  CLAY 


LTD. 


Used  the  world  over  by  leading  China,  Earthen¬ 
ware,  Sanitary  Ware  and  Tile  Manufacturers. 

China  Stone  and  Ground^  China  Stone  of  tjte  Finest^  Qualities. 

STOCKS  AT  RUNCORN  AND  WESTONPOINT. 


Russian  Agency  and  Warehouse — 

LERCH  &  BRANDT,  St.  Petersburg. 


American  Agent — 

JOSHUA  POOLE,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


Managing  Directors:  T.  M.  STOCKER  &  HENRY  STOCKER,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 


Telegrams:  “STOCKER,  ST.  AU8TELL. 


Telephone:  No.  21. 
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New  British  Patents. 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  expressly  for  “The  Pottery 
Gazette”  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfern  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent  Agents, 
4,  South-street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  and  21,  Southampton-buildings,  W.C. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

Bed  Pans,  No.  1,604. — A.  Houdard.  Improvements  in  bed  pans. 
(Date  applied  for  under  Section  01  of  the  Act,  March  9,  1909). 

Bottle  Conveyor,  No.  1,427. — R.  G.  Porter.  Bottle  conveyor. 
Jan.  19,  1910. 

Bottles,  No.  3,391. — P.  A.  Brueton.  Improvements  in  or  connected 
with  bottles.  Feb.  11,  1910. 

Bottles  for  Containing;  Poisons,  No.  2,964. — G.  W.  J.  Allen. 
Improvements  in  and  connected  with  bottles  for  containing 
poisons.  Feb.  7,  1910. 

Chimney  Pots,  No.  1,938. — IT.  J.  Haskins.  Improvements  in 
method  of  manufacturing  chimney  pots  of  earthenware,  clay  or 
stoneware.  Jan.  27,  1910. 

Cupsidors,  No.  1,752. — E.  D.  J.  Campbell.  Improvements  in 
cupsidors.  Jan.  24,  1910. 

Electro -Magnetic  Carriers  for  Glass  Bottles,  No.  1,710. — 
E.  J.  Sievert.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  electro -magnetic 
carriers  for  glass  bodies.  (Date  applied  for  under  Section  91  of  the 
Act,  Jan.  22,  1909.) 

Fire  and  Acid  Proof  Moulds,  No.  1,925. — G.  Siemens  &  Co.  Pro¬ 
cess  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  and  acid  proof  moulds,  crucibles, 
and  the  like.  (Date  applied  for  under  Section  91  of  the  Act, 
March  5,  1909.) 

Glass  Globes,  No.  1,699. — E.  Jahde.  Improvements  in  glass 
globes  for  artificial  sources  of  light.  Jan.  22,  1910. 

Glass,  No.  1,790. — E.  *Benedictus.  Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  glass.  (Date  applied  for  under  Section  91  of  the  Act,  Aug.  10, 
1909.) 

Glass  Ink-Fillers,  No.  1,985. — W.  Dittmar.  Improvements  in 
glass  ink-fillers.  Jan.  26,  1910. 

Glass  Drums,  No.  2,546. — R.  Hoffmann.  Process  and  device  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass  drums  and  other  hoi  low  glass  bodies, 
(Da*e  applied  for  under  section  91  of  the  Act,  Feb.  8,  1909.) 

Glass  Webbing,  No.  2,342. — H  Ivutzer.  Process  to  manufacture 
glass  webbing.  (Date  applied  for  under  section  91  of  the  Act, 
Jan.  30,  1909.) 

Joints  for  Drain  Pipes,  No  2,052. — J.  Hutton.  Improvements  in 
joints  for  drain  pipes  and  the  like.  Jan.  27,  1910. 

Lamp  Globes  made  of  Transparent  Glass,  No.  1,198. — R.  Campe 
and  E.  Regener.  Improvements  relating  to  lamp  globes  made  of 
transparent  glass.  (Date  applied  for  under  Section  91  of  the  Act, 
F~b.  8,  1909.) 

Lavatory  Basins,  No.  1,570. — W.  E.  Farrer.  Improvements  in 
lavatory  basins  and  the  like.  Jan.  21,  1910. 

Mustard  Pot,  No.  1,728. — Clara  Ellis.  New  or  improved  mustard 
pot  or  vessel.  Jan.  24,  1910. 

Protective  Envelope  for  Glass  Receptacles,  No.  2,429. — O. 
Donmick.  Protective  envelope  for  glass  receptacles  and  the  like. 
Jan.  31,  1910. 

Sheet  Glass,  No.  2,548. — E.  C.  R.  Marks  (J.  Player,  United  States). 
Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the  production  of  sheet  glass. 
Feb.  1,  1 910. 

190S. 

28,187. — Salsbury  &  Whitaker  Glasses  of  motor  lamps  and  the 
like.  . 

1909. 

1,526. — Rathbone  &  Chambers.  Clay  or  like  tobacco  pipes  and 
the  manufacture  thereof. 

5,722. — West  &  Lewis.  Potters’  kilns  or  ovens  for  firing  bricks, 
pipes,  and  the  like. 

16,920. — Chamberlain.  Glass-blowing  machines.  (Date  applied 
for  under  International  Convention.  July  24,  1908.) 

10,759. — Wilzin.  Machine  for  "manufacturing  bottles,  flasks,  and 
other  hollow  glassware.  (Date  applied  for  under 
International  Convention,  Feb.  22,  1909.) 

12,114. — Bohn.  Apparatus  for  cleaning  and  separating  clay. 
(Request  under  Section  19  not  granted.) 

18,181. — Jaczynski  &  Kohler.  Non-refillable  bottles. 

6,091. — Heath.  Covers  for  jars  and  the  like. 

1 7,907.— Cochran.  Water  closet  bowls  or  basins. 

29,469. — Cagle.  Bed  pans.  (Date  applied  for  under  International 
Convention,  Dec.  13,  1908.) 

1,918.— Oppermann  (Hitchcock).  Manufacture  of  sheet-glasse 
and  apparatus  therefor. 

6.555.  — Harrison.  Machinery  for  blowing  or  manufacturing 

bottles,  jars,  and  the  like. 

2.555.  — Brucksliaw.  Water  bottles  and  the  like. 

3,327. — Andrieu.  Spittoons. 

19,817. — Rolfson-Schmidt.  Bottles. 


26,313. — Pollard.  Cupsidors.  (Date  applied  for  under  International 
Convention,  April  29,  1909.) 

Desigrs. 

552,224. — T.  Flint,  17,  Sneyd-st.,  Tunstall. 

553,416. — A.  W".  Ford  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Portwall-lane,  Bristol. 

553,475. — Surgeon  Lieutenant -Colonel  O.  Baker,  2b,  Montagre- 
mansions.,  W. 

553,761-2. — C.  J.  Dams  &  Co.,  118—121,  Newgate-st.,  London,  E.C. 
553,893. — F.  Tuhten,  Wolfe-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

554,058. — -F.  Tuhten,  Wolfe-st..  Stoke-on-Trent. 

554,111-12. — F.  Winkle  &  Co.,  Colonial  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
55-1,244-8. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41-42,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

554,371. — Max  Emanuel  &•  Co.,  41-42,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

554.406.  — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 

554,420. — A.  B.  Hutson,  38,  Victoria-st.,  S.W. 

554,472. — W.  H.  Goss,  Falcon  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

551,239. — W.  E.  Chance  &  Co.,  Halesowen-st.,  Oldbury. 

553,343. — Macintosh,  Burn  &  Co.,  8,  Esplanade  East,  Calcutta. 

Address  for  service,  c,'o  R.  W.  Barker,  56,  Ludgate- 
hill,  E.C. 

553,659. — Townson  &  Mercer,  34,  Camomile-st.,  E.C. 

554,068. — -F.  Judge,  8,  Praed-st.,  Paddington,  W. 

554,168. — T.  Elrick,  14,  Canal-place,  Aberdeen. 

554,249-52. — M.  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41-42,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

554,305. — C.  W.  Bland,  29,  Little  Trinity-lane,  E.C. 

554,664. — Miss  L.  Harrison,  45,  Alexandra-rd.,  Blackburn. 

554.725.  — S.  Fielding  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Railway  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

554.726.  — W.  A.  Bailey,  148,  Audrey  House,  Ely-place,  E.C. 
554,727-34. — Pilkington’s  Tile  and  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Clifton, 

Manchester. 

554,737-44. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

554,787-88. — Pilkington’s  Tile  &  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Clifton,  Man¬ 
chester. 

554,789-90. —  Furnivals,  Ltd.,  Cobridge. 

554,791.- — W.  A.  Bailey,  148,  Audrey  House,  Ely-place,  E.C. 
550,648-50. — S.  Bridgwood  &  Son,  Anchor  Pottery,  Longton. 
551,586. — C.  J.  G.  Jensen,  14,  Victoria-st.,  S.W. 

552,232. — Heath  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Observatory  Works,  Cravford,  Kent. 
553,852. — F.  Schutze  &  Co.,  Market-rd.,  Caledonian-rd.,  N. 

554,113. — J.  Fagan,  8,  Duke-st.,  Dublin. 

554,295. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

554,297. — W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons,  3,  Hiuh-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

554.407.  — Wileman  &  Co.,  Foley  China  Potteries,  Longton. 

554,510. — F.  Tunnicliff,  118,  High-lane,  Burnsley,  Staffs. 

554,582-83. — S.  0.  Cowper-Coles,  82,  Victoria-st.,  S.W. 

554.596.  — Morley  &  Co.,  Dyson-st.,  King  Cross,  Halifax. 

554.597.  — S.  Fielding  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Railway  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent 

554.598.  — R.  G.  C.  Smythe,  2,  Princess-terrace,  Worthing. 

554,663. — Chance  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glass  Works,  near  Birmingham. 
554,693. — Barker  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Barker-st.,  Longton. 

554,745-47. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

554,900. — T.  Crapper  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  120,  King’s  Cross-rd.,  Chelsea,  S.W 
554,930. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

554,941-42. — L.  &  G.  Meakin,  Ltd.,  Eagle  Pottery,  Hanley. 

554,094. — Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nile-st.,  Burslem. 

555,185. — Johnsen  &  Jorgensen,  Ltd.,  26  and  27,  Farringdon-st.,  E.C, 
555,280.-81. — F.  J.  Tiffin,  3,  Great  Winch ester-st.,  E.C.  #-  < 

552,120. — S.  S.  Knight,  18,  Wimborne-rd.,  Tottenham. 

552,982-83. — J.  Macintyre  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Washington  Works,  Burslem. 
554,824. — W.  B.  Alexander,  50,  Lordship-park,  London,  N. 

554,943. — M.  Kray  <&  Co.,  7,  Boeckhstrasse,  Berlin,  S.,  59,  Germany. 

Address  for  service  c/o  B.  Dukes,  1,  Great  James- 
st. ,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C. 

554,978. — W.  Cutler,  742,  Coventry-rd.,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham. 
555,082-3. — C.  Allerton  &  Sons,  Park  Works,  Longton,  Staffs. 
555,084- — Tooth  &  Co.,  Bretby  Art  Pottery,  Woodville. 

555,085. — Taylor,  Tunnicliff,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Eastwood,  Hanley. 
555,095-96. — Buffers,  Ltd.,  6,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  E.C. 

555.407.  — W.  A.  Bailey,  148,  Audrey  House,  Ely-place,  E.C. 

555,569. — S.  Fielding  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Railway  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent 
555,556-58. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

555,559-61. — Weiss  &  Biheller,  70,  Chiswell-st.,  E.C. 

555,603-6. — F.W.  Neuburger  &  Co. ,  5,  Dyer’s-buildings,  Holborn,E.C. 
555,676. — Furnivals,  Ltd.,  Cobridge,  Staffs. 

535,028. — E.  Willis,  36,  Westcott-rd.,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

553.727.  — Lowe  &  Co.,  8,  Stafford-st.,  W. 


Latest  Complete  Specifications. 

Glass-Melting  Pot.— H.  C.  Fry,  Rochester,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
claims  : — (1)  A  glass-melting  pot  constructed  with  a  hollow  crown 
above  the  metal  line  of  the  pot  to  form  a  charging  and  fusing  chamber, 
the  crown  cavity  being  open  only  to  the  pot  interior  and  to  the 
exterior  of  the  pot-heating  furnace.  (2)  A  glass-melting  pot  wholly 
closed  to  the  furnace  in  which  it  is  heated,  the  pot  crown  being 
hollow  above  the  metal  line  to  form  a  charging  and  fusing  chamber, 
i  said  chamber  sloping  downwardly  from  front  to  rear  with  its  lower 
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roar  end  communicating  with  the  pot  interior  and  its  front  or  upper 
end  open  to  the  exterior  of  the  pot-heating  furnace.  (3)  A  ^lass- 
melting  pot  having  a  working  chamber  in  its  front  and  a  working 
mouth  communicating  therewith,  a  refining  chamber  at  the  rear  of 
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the  wonting  chamber,  and  a  charging  and  fusing  chamber  above 
the  refining  chamber  and  open  only  thereto  and  to  the  exterior  of  the 
pot- heating  furnace. 

Glass  Welting  Furnaces.— A.  J.  Boult,  of  111,  Hatton -garden,  E.C., 
on  behalf  of  Societe  J.  Lecomte-Falleur  &  Co.,  of  Jumet,  Belgium, 
claims  : — (1)  In  glass-melting  furnaces  the  employment  of  a  hopper 
mounted  on  the  melting  Compartment  proper,  said  hopper  being 
provided  with  a  feeding-channel  to  allow  the  fluid  mass  to  run  into 


the  melting  compartment  proper  without  carrying  any  foreign 
matter  along  with  it.  (2)  A  feeding  device  in  which  the  feeding 
shoot  is  arranged  laterally  in  the  wall  of  the  furnace.  (3)  A  form  of 
the  feeding  device  in  which  the  feeding  shoot  is  made  in  one  piece 
with  the  tank. 

Wachines  for  Wouluing  Plastic  Substances. — J.  G.  Stidder,  of  51, 
St.  Margaret’s-rd.,  Brockley,  S.E.,  c'airns  : — (1)  In  machines  for 
moulding  plastic  or  like  substances  the  combination  of  a  pressing 
plunger  working  against  a  fixed  floor,  of  side  walls  forming  a  mould 
on  said  fixed  floor,  one  of  said  side  walls  being  made  to  slide,  another 
side  wall  being  removable  so  as  to  leave  a  gap  through  which  the 
article  moulded  is  ejected  by  the  sliding  wall  or  face,  liners  forming 


the  inner  faces  to  the  fixed  sides  of  said  mould  and  adapted  to  be 
held  in  position  by  the  removable  side  when  the  mould  is  closed  and 
Iso  adapted  to  be  ejected  with  the  moulded  article  when  the  mould 
is  opened.  (2)  In  machines  for  moulding  blocks  or  the  like,  the  com¬ 
bination  with  a  mould  having  removable  liners  as  claimed  in  Claim 
1  of  division  liners  or  plates  such  as  d  adapted  to  be  ejected  with 
the  moulded  article. 


Divided  Glass  Welting  Pot. — A.  Miller,  P.  Filler,  and  W.  Rottmann. 
trading  as  J.  A.  Miller  &  Co.,  of  61-62,  Plani.fer,  Berlin,  Germany 
claim  Glass  melting  pot  consisting  of  upper  and  lower  part,  the 
upper  part  being  divided  by  means  of  a  transverse  wall  into  two- 
compartments,  communicating  with  one  another  by  means  of  an 
opening,,  the  lower  part  being  divided  by  means  of  a  transverse 
v  ail  into  a  clearing  chamber  and  working  chamber,  communicating 


with  one  another  by  means  of  an  opening,  said  clearing  chamber 
receiving  the  molten  glass  from  the  rear  upper  compartment,  said 
working  chamber  being  divided  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  wall  into 
two  front  compartments  commumcat.ing  with  one  another  by  means 
of  an  opening,  and  both  accessible  from  the  outside,  said  arrange¬ 
ment  being  adapted  to  shorten  the  time  occupied  in  melting,  and  to 
effect  a  complete  clarification  and  uniformity  of  the  molten  glass. 

Wethod  of  Waking  “  Saggers,”  &c. — C.  F.  Bailey,  The  Firs, 
Alsager,  Cheshire,  claims  : — (1)  The  novel  or  improved  method  of 
affixing  two  removable  metallic  bars  g,  h  adjacent  to  or  against  the 
fore-end  of  the  mouth-piece  of  extruding  pug-mills  or  like  machines 
one  above  and  the  other  below  their  outlet  by  metallic  bolts  or  pins 
to  retain  one  or  more  removable  metallic  dividing  bars  or  blades  cf 
in  upright  position  at  the  desired  distance  or  distances  apart  with 
their  bevelled  edge  c  inwards  as  shown  at  Figures  1,  2  and  5  on  the 
drawings  annexed  for  dividing  a  continuous  length  of  plastic  or  semi¬ 
plastic  clay,  marl  or  like  material  into  two  or  more  longitudinal 
lengths  of  equal  or  unequal  width  side  by  side  at  the  same  time  as  it 
is  extruded  by  such  machines  which  can  be  divided  transversely  into- 
required  shorter  lengths  upon  the  wood  board  or  metallic  sheet  on  to- 
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in 


which  they  are  extruded  by  the  means  described  or  like  suitable- 
means  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  potters’  saggers.  (2)  The 
novel  or  improved  metallic  mouth-pieces  having  one  or  more  straight 
vertical  ribs  o  having  a  bevelled  inner  edge  c  cast  integral  at  or  near 
to  their  outlet  end  at  a  desired  distance  or  distances  apart  for 
detachably  affixing  to  the  fore-end  of  extruding  pug-mills  or  like 
machines  to  divide  a  continuous  length  of  plastic  or  seini-plastic 
clay,  marl  or  like  material  into  two  or  more  longitudinal  lengths 
of  equal  or  unequal  width  side  by  side  at  the  same  time  as  it  is 
extruded  by  such  machines  which  can  afterwards  be  divided  trans¬ 
versely  into  required  shorter  lengths  by  the  means  hereinbefore 
described  or  like  suitable  means  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of- 
potters’  saggers. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


THE  WORKERS  IN  THE  POTTERIES. 

OR  a  long  time  past  a  campaign  of  calumny  has 
been  vigorously  conducted  against  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  Potteries.  The  Six  Towns  have  been 
described  and  depicted  as  a  sort  of  Hell-on-earth, 
and  the  workers  as  dissolute  and  depraved, 
diseased  and  poverty-stricken.  Such  gross  misrepresen¬ 
tation  can  only  arise  from  the  blindness  ct  ignorance  or  the 
perversions  of  prejudice,  and  it  has  usually  been  treated  ' 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  potteries  with  the  contempt 
which  it  certainly  merits.  Unfortunately  these  distorted 


views  have  been  so  persistently  presented  that  they  are 
likely  to  inflict  serious  injury  on  an  industry  which  has 
already  sufficient  difficulties  to  overcome.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  arranged  for  a 
special  article  on  “  The  Workers  in  the  Potteries,”  illustrated 
by  photographs  taken  by  our  own  photographer,  to 
appear  in  this  issue,  in  which  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
clearly  stated,  and  the  actual  conditions  of  the  industrial 
life  of  the  district  are  plainly  shown.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  supply  reprints  of  this  article  at  cost  price  to  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  for  circulation  among  their  customers, 
and  we  trust  that  we  shall  thus  be  rendering  a  real  and 
lasting  service  to  the  Pottery  trade. 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  THE  POTTERY 

TOWNS. 

O-DAY  a  new  era  commences  in  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  Potteries,  which  sees  the  unification  of 
what  have  hitherto  been  six  separate  governing 
authorities  but  which  will  henceforth  be 
known  as  the  “  Borough  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent.”  That  the  new  corporation  will  have  important 
and  responsible  powers  will  be  inferred  when  we  state  that 
it  will  control  the  interests  of  upwards  of  250,000  people, 
living  and  working  in  an  area  of  about  eighteen  miles. 
Considering  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  carried  on  in,  and  near,  the  new  creation,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  district  might  have  been  honoured  with  a 
new’  “  City  ”  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  but  probably  that  will 
come  in  time.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  manufacturers  (in  our 
trades  at  any  rate)  have  for  some  years  been  anticipating 
this  change,  inasmuch  as  they  have  in  many  instances  dis- 
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TELEPHONE— WORCESTER,  No.  22. 

„  LONDON,  8169  CENTRAL 


THE  .. 


Worcester  Royjui  Porcelain  go., 


LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS  BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 


Tine  Porcelains, 

^  ■  'Ornamental  and  Useful. 


WORCESTER  SEMI-PORCELAIN 

AND  . 

ROYAL  WORCESTER  VITREOUS 
DINNER  WARES. 


0^®  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  are  not  issued,  but  Visiting  Buyers  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  large  display  of 

NEW  MODELS  &  DECORATIONS 

in  the  Sample  Rooms  - 

THE  ROYAL  PORCELAIN  WORKS,  WORCESTER, 

and  at  the  London  Trade  Showrooms — 

8,  ST.  ANDREW  STREET,  HOLBORN  CIRCUS,  E.C. 
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continued  the  use  of  the  name  of  what  has  always  been 
their  own  town,  in  their  postal  address,  and  have  given 
their  own  name,  the  name  of  their  works,  and  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  at  the  head  of  their  business  stationery. 

As  residents  in  the  Potteries  are  relatively  but  a  small 
number  of  our  subscribers,  we  should  not  nave  said  so 
much  as  we  have  about  “  Federation,”  if  it  had  been 
merely  a  question  of  local  government.  But  we  have 
always  expressed  the  opinion  that  Federation  (which  has 
come  none  too  soon)  is  calculated,  and  as  we  believe 
destined,  to  have  an  important  and  beneficial  effect  upon 
all  the  local  industries,  of  which  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
is  a  considerable  one.  We  have  already  instanced  the  ways 
in  which  we  think  a  single,  and  therefore  strong,  governing 
body  may  be  expected  to  assist  local  industries,  and  we 
need  not  enter  into  details  now.  We  may,  however, 
sav  that  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  manufacturers  do  not 
make  early  use  of  their  governing  authority,  to  obtain  for 
them  more  favourable  rates  of  transit  for  raw  materials, 
into,  and  of  manufactured  goods  out  of,  their  district. 
It  is  admitted  that  in  many  cases  these  rates  are  inequitable, 
in  others  they  are  unintelligible  to  many  who  have  no 
option  but  to  pay  them.  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
suffer  from  the  very  high  rates  charged  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  from  the  Potteries.  If  these  rates  are  reduced, 
as  they  should  be,  and  as  many  think  thej'’  might  be,  it 
would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  retail  distributors  of 
pottery  all  over  the  country,  who  have  to  pay  the  carriage 
on  the  goods  they  sell.  This  is  why  we  think  the  Federation 
of  the  Potterieswill  be  of  greater  importancethanthey  know, 
to  our  subscribers  in  Scotland,  and  the  South  and  West  of 
England,  and  on  that  account  we  think  they  should  be 
glad  that,  at  last,  it  has  been  accomplished. 


TRADE  MARKS  IN  JAPAN. 

HE  Board  of  Trade  are  informed  by  H.M.  Com¬ 
mercial  Attache  at  Yokohama,  that  he  has 
received  a  communication  from  the  Director  of 
the  Patent  Bureau  to  the  following  effect  : — In 
consequence  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
new  Japanese  Trade  Mark  Law  on  Nov.  1,  a  mark  known 
to  the  public  to  belong  to  a  certain  person  now  receives  an 
indirect  protection  under  Article  II.  (5)  which  prohibits 
the  registration  of  marks  identical  with,  or  similar  to, 
marks  belonging  to  another  person,  which  are  well  known 
to  the  public,  and  are  used  on  the  same  kinds  of  goods. 
While  the  advisability  of  obtaining  the  registration  of 
trade  marks  remains  undiminished  under  the  new  law, 
the  owner  of  an  unregistered  trade  mark,  should  he  desire 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  provision  referred  to,  must 
make  it  clear  that  his  mark  is  well  known  to  the  public, 
and  in  order  to  establish  this  fact  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say  that  a  specimen  is  filed  at  the  Japanese  Patent 
Office.  Accordingly,  in  sending  specimens  of  un¬ 
registered  British  trade  marks  to  that  office,  it  is  now 
highly  desirable  to  state  where,  and  howr  long,  the  marks 
have  been  used,  and  to  give  any  other  particulars 
which  establish  the  fact  that  they  are  well  known  to 
the  public.  The  attache  adds  that  in  future,  therefore, 
when  owners  of  British  trade  marks  send  copies  of  their 
marks  to  him,  with  a  view  to  their  transmission  to  the 
Japanese  Patent  Bureau,  it  is  advisable  that  they 
should  comply  with  this  recommendation  of  the  director  ; 
but  he  again  observes  that  it  is  far  safer  to  register 
marks  than  to  trust  to  this  indirect  form  of  protection. 

Bankruptcy  Statistics. — Only  one  receiving  order  aff  ecting 
a  china,  glass  and  earthenware  dealer  was  registered  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  month  of  February  last. 
One  also  was  registered  in  February,  1909.  j 
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RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  ENOCH 
MASSEY. 

R.  ENOCH  MASSEY,  senior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  E.  Hughes  &  Co.,  of  the  Opal  China 
Works,  Fenton,  has  within  the  last  week 
retired  from  active  control  of  the  business  he 
has  been  associated  with  so  long,  and  has  gone 
to  live  quietly  at  Rhyl.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  firm,  for  he  retains  his 
interest  in  it  though  the  control  of  it  now  devolves  upon 
his  partner,  Mr.  F.  S.  Hughes,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Massey,  Mr.  Enoch  Massey  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  industrial  and  political  life  of  the  Potteries, 
and  his  withdrawal  will  be  regretted  fQr  several  reasons, 
though  his  numerous  friends  will  not  hesitate  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  relinquishing  the  toils  and  anxieties  of 
business  w  hile  he  is  physically  able  to  enjoy  life  with  rest. 
Mr.  Massey  was  born  at  Swadlincote  in  Derbyshire,  and 
comes  of  a  well  known  family  of  potters.  He  has  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  industry  all  his  life,  having 
commenced  to  work  as  a  youth  with  his  father  who  was 
employed  at  T.  G.  Green  &  Co.’s  Church  Gresley 
Potteries.  The  family,  however,  removed  to  the  Potteries 
while  Enoch  was  still  young,  the  father  having  obtained 
employment  atw’hatwas  called  the  “  Jug  Bank,”  Shelton. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Massey’s  father  was  employed  at 
various  principal  factories  in  the  district,  among  them 
Mintons,  the  Cauldon  Works,  Pow'ell  Bishop  and  Stonier, 
and  others,  and  Mr.  Massey  himself  worked  under  him  as 
modeller. 

Mr.  Massey  is  best  known  in  the  trade  and  in  the  Potteries 
from  his  long  connection  with  the  china  trade,  which  com¬ 
menced  when  he  went  to  Messrs.  Adderley,  the  Daisy  Bank 
Pottery,  Longton.  After  this  he  was  employed  as  manager 
for  some  time,  and  in  1882  commenced  business  for  himself, 
and  was  in  partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Edward 
Hughes,  at  Peel  Works,  StafFord-st.,  Longton,  until  1886. 
This  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Massey  went  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  he  was  connected 
with  the  pottery  trade  for  about  three  years,  and  then 
returned  to  this  country  and  again  joined  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Hughes,  in  business  at  the  Opal  China  Works, 
Fenton,  which  has  since  witnessed  some  remarkable 
developments,  alike  in  the  character  and  the  extent 
of  the  productions.  Both  the  late  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Massey  were  enterprising  business  men,  and,  in  addition  to 
making  all  the  usual  stock  lines  of  domestic  china,  brought 
out  a  number  of  special  lines.  Amongst  others  their 
“Chinese  Blue  Dragon,”  is  a  widely  popular  decoration, 
and  their  large  and  constantly  increasing  selection  of 
tea  sets  and  heraldic  ware  is  highly  appreciated  in  the 
trade.  There  have  been  alterations  in  the  management 
of  the  business,  and  Mr.  Massey’s  retirement  constitutes 
another  one,  but  the  business  still  flourishes,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why.  it  should  not  continue  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Enoch  Massey  is  still  available  for  consultation  if 
necessary,  but,  as  he  is  enjoying  good  health,  we  may 
be  assured  he  wrould  not  have  handed  over  the  control  to 
Mr.  F.  S.  Hughes  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Massey  if  he  had  not 
known  they  were  fully  capable  of  maintaining  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  firm  for  turning  out  good  china. 

Mr.  Massey  has  strong  political  views,  and  is  capable  of 
expressing  them  with  force  and  lucidity.  He  is  a  splendid 
controversialist  (as  we  know  from  experience)  and  is  always 
willing  to  give  an  opponent  credit  for  the  same  sincerity  as 
he  feels  himself.  He  has  been  for  many  years  closely 
connected  with  the  Longton  china  trade,  and  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  China  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  being  one  of  its  representatives 
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FORD  POTTERIES,  r. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


ESTA??  -1762. 


0ETEM  WERE 

A  Superior  Semi-Porcelain,  Brilliant  and  Durable. 

DINNER  TEA  AND  TOILET  SERVICES,  Ac. 

In  the  latest  and  most  effective  styles  of  decoration. 

|W~  Original  Chromo-Litho  Designs  a  Speciality. 


REG?  TRAOE  MARK 


SANITARY  WARE  j  DRUGGISTS'  WARE  ELECTRICAL  FITTINGS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WARE  I  DAIRY  OUTFITTERS'  WARE  MEASURE  MUGS  &  JUGS 
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EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  JARS 
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on  the  joint  committee  of  the  pottery  trades.  Many  retail 
dealers  in  the  provinces  will  remember  Mr.  Massey’s  genial 
personality,  as  for  a  number  of  years  he  travelled  for  the 
firm  with  the  double  view  of  keeping  in  touch  with  customers 
and  of  conversing  with  them  as  to  the  requirements  of  their 
district.  The  result  of  these  personal  interviews  with 
distributers  has  been  several  special  productions.  Mr. 
Massey  is  a  consistent  Wesleyan,  and  has  been  intimately 
identified  w  ith  the  various  activities  of  that  community  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fenton.  He  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  local  government  affairs,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Urban  District  Council  in  189S  and  1899.  He  has  been 
alw  ays  well  spoken  of  by  his  employees,  and  upon  severing 
his  connection  with  the  management  of  the  Opal  China 
Works  he  was  presented  w  ith  a  testimonial  as  evidence 
of  the  respect  in  w  hich  he  was  held  and  of  remembrance 
of  his  fair  treatment  for  so  many  years.  We  wdsh  Mr 
Massey  many  years  of  health  and  happiness  in  his  retire¬ 
ment. 


Correspondence. 

These  columns  are  open  to  members  of  the  trade  for  the  discussion 
of  trade  topics.  There  are  many  questions  affecting  th&  trade 
which  will  be  the  better  for  a  free  discussion. 


AUCTION  SALES  OF  FOTTERY. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — The  enclosed  advertisement  is  appearing  in  our 
local  paper  this  week,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
if  you  can  tell  us  if  there  is  such  a  firm  as  stated,  and 
if  they  are  a  genuine  firm  of  manufacturers.  These  sales 
occur  here  regularly  about  twice  a  year,  and  as  you  can 
understand  just  before  Easter  they  interfere  greatly  with 
genuine  local  trade. — Yours  truly. 

-M. China  Dealers.” 

March,  1910. 

[Our  correspondents,  who  do  not  wish  us  to  publish 
either  their  name  or  the  name  of  their  town,  send  us  the 
usual  advertisement  of  “  a  clearance  sale  of  a  high-class 
stock  of  china,”  extending  over  four  days.  The  name  of 
a  pottery  company  is  given,  and  the  goods  are  described  as 
“a  portion  of  a  well-known  firm’s  superior  stock  of 
china.”  A  pressure  of  other  matter  compels  us  to  hold 
over  an  article  we  had  written  on  this  subject  to  a  future 
number.  We  may,  however,  state  that  there  is  no  such 
name  in  ‘  ‘  The  Potteries  Directory  ’  ’  nor  in  the  ‘  ‘  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Manufacturers  ”  we  give  in  our  Diary.  We  have 
heard  of  the  firm  before,  but  only  in  connection  with  these 
sales.  We  wall  make  some  suggestions  on  the  subject 
another  time. — Editors  of  “  Pottery  Gazette.”] 


THE  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management,  held 
on  the  8th  inst.,  it  w  as  reported  that  the  sum  of  £100  had 
been  paid  to  the  bankers  of  the  Institution  as  an  anony¬ 
mous  contribution  to  its  lunds.  A  resolution  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  the  Board  w'as  placed  on  record,  and  I  was 
instructed  to  ask  if  you  would  kindly  publish  this  acknow  ¬ 
ledgment  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Gazette,  in  the  hope  that 
our  unknown  friend  may  learn  how  very  highly  his  generous 
act  is  appreciated. 

We  are  hoping  also  that  others  may  be  induced  to  follow 
such  a  good  example. — Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

C.  J.  Dale, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management. 

Pottery  and  Glass  Trades  Benevolent  Institution, 

49,  Hatton -garden,  E.O.,  March  10,  1910. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Census  of  Production. — Separate  particulars  of  the  pottery 
and  glass  trades  are  not  yet  issued. 

H.  R. — Interesting,  but  far  too  long  for  publication. 
A  greatly  condensed  account  would  be  quite  as  useful. 

J.  W.  L. — The  information  you  refer  to  is  contained 
in  an  article  Hints  to  Retail  Dealers,’  in  the  November 
issue,  1906. 

L.  M.  P. — The  ware  you  refer  to  is  all  English  manu¬ 
facture.  W hatever  shopkeepers  may  do,  the  manufacturers 
supply  only  their  ow  n  productions. 

Inquirer. — We  send  you  the  names  of  books  giving  the 
information  you  require.  We  also  send  you  a  list  of  the 
technical  books  we  publish.  They  are  all  in  stock. 

F.  S. — The  registered  mark  you  give  is  an  extiemely  old 
one  of  which  there  are  no  published  records  available, 
and  the  Patent  Office  require  a  fee  of  5s.  before  they  will 
make  a  search  for  it. 

T.  D.-— The  carriage  question  you  refer  to  is  one  that 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  the  dealers 
in  our  trade.  The  China,  &c.,  Dealers’  Association  is 
moving  in  the  matter,  as  you  will  see  from  the  report 
in  last  month’s  Pottery  Gazette.  If  you  are  a  member 
you  should  write  to  the  secretary.  If  you  are  not  a 
member  you  will  see  the  advantage  of  joining  the 
Association. 

A.  Z. — The  question  as  to  where  old  blue-figured  china 
was  originally  made  is  still  a  debateable  one.  The  early 
English  manufacturers  all  adopted  Chinese  shapes  very 
freely,  and  for  a  long  time  all  motives  of  decoration  were  also 
borrowed  from  Chinese  models.  Bow,  Chelsea,  and  W  or- 
cester  were  all  indebted  to  the  Chinese,  and  all  produced 
“  Nankin  blue-figured  ware  ”  as  nearly  as  they  could.  We 
are  writing  from  memory,  and  if  asked  which  we  considered 
the  first,  we  should  say  Worcester  or  Bow.  The  subject  is 
referred  to  in  “Worcester  China,  a  Record  of  Forty-five 
Years,”  by  R.  W.  Binns,  and  you  will  also  find  references, 
to  it  in  “  Chats  on  English  China,”  by  Arthur  Hayden, 
and,  incidentally,  in  “Old  English  Porcelain, ”  bv  M.  L 
Solon. 


Lead  Poisoning  in  Tile  Works.— In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  March  2,  Mr.  Clynes  asked  whether  the  Home 
Secretary’s  attention  had  been  called  to  a  case  of  alleged 
lead  poisoning  at  Pilkington’s  Tile  Works,  Clifton  Junction, 
Manchester ;  whether  the  medical  referee  heard  the 
medical  attendant  attached  to  the  works  without  also 
hearing  the  medical  attendant  of  the  workpeople,  and 
the  Judge  therefore  referred  the  case  back;  and  what  action 
his  Department  had  taken  or  would  take  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Churchill  replied  :  My  attention  has  been  called  to 
this  case.  Where  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  medical  referee 
in  a  case  under  Section  8  of  the  Act,  both  parties  receive 
notice  from  the  referee  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  exami¬ 
nation,  and  both  are  empow  ered,  if  they  so  choose,  to  send 
a  representative  or  to  make  a  written  statement.  In  the 
present  case  the  employer’s  medical  man  attended  ;  the 
worker  put  in  a  written  statement,  but  her  medical  man 
did  not  attend.  The  medical  reteree  was,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  law  in  deciding  the 
case  ;  but  I  understand  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Judge,  lie 
is  about  to  re-open  it  and  to  hear  the  workers’  represen¬ 
tative.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  grounds  on  which 
my  Department  can  take  any  action  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  :  Is  this  the  first  case  of  lead  poisoning  at 
this  place  ?  Mr.  Churchill  replied  :  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wedgwrood  :  It  is  so.  Mr.  Churchill  replied  :  The 
hon.  gentleman  has  supplied  the  answer  as  well  as  the  ques¬ 
tion. 
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A  NEW  BRITISH  INDUSTRY. 


POINTS. 


(!)  WILL  NOT  CHIP. 

(2)  ARTISTIC  ANTIQUE  VASES. 


(3)  LOVELY  ARTISTIC  EFFECTS 

(4)  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


£N0ID  WARE 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


IS 


Pottery  decorated  and  strengthened 
on  the  Outside  with  Artistic  Metal. 

A  USEFUL,  NOVEL,  and  PLEASING  WARE  WHICH  SELLS  ITSELF 


TILES 

Head  Offices  and  Works  : 

BOLTON  WORKS,  WINDUS  ROAD,  STOKE  NEWINGTON,  N. 

TILES 

A  SPECIALITY. 

A  SPECIALITY. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

METAL  FINISHERS  LTD., 

London  Showroom  :  36,  GAMAGE  BUILDINGS,  HOLBORN,  E.C. 

Telegrams:  “ ETALF1N,  LONDON."  Telephone:  1112  DALSTON. 


Fruit  Bottling  in  the  Home . 


Wor  ki 


Housewives  are  reverting  to  the  practice  of  bottling  fruit  at  home,  when  it  is 
plentiful,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  fresh  fruit  in  the  winter,  when  it  cannot  be 
obtained  otherwise. 

The  possession  of  a  really  good  jar  is  essential,  and,  given  that,  the  rest 
is  easy  and  the  results  satisfactory. 

WE  SUPPLY  SUCH  JARS  COMPLETE, 

and  invite  Glass  and  China  Dealers  to  communicate  with  us  with  a  view  to 
meeting  this  rapidly  increasing  demand. 

Our  Jars  are  English  Manufacture  and  gave  great  satisfaction  last  season. 


Thornhill  Lees 

and 

Conisboro, 

Yorkshire. 


KILNER  BROTHERS,  Ltd. 

No.  5,  G.N.  Goods  Station , 

King’s  Cross,  LONDON. 
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A  POTTERY  WITH  A  FUTURE. 

(BY  A  “  POTTERY  GAZETTE  ”  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER.) 

THAT  we  are  justified  in  basing  our  expectations 
for  the  future  on  experiences  of  the  past  is  a 
truism  which  is  strikingly  confirmed  in  the  re¬ 
appearance  this  year  of  Halley’s  comet.  The 
record  of  its  past  career  has  enabled  astronomers 
to  predict  its  future  course.  Last  month  I  was  instructed 
at  little  more  than  a  day’s  notice  to  pay  a  short  visit  to 
The  Pottery,  Langley  Mill,  near  Nottingham,  and  it  was 
what  I  then  gleaned  about  its  past  that  has  led  me  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  pottery  with  a  future.  As  yet  it  has  had  but 
a  comparatively  brief  past,  but  in  that  short  period  it  has 
experienced  a  development  that  is  little  less  than  mar¬ 
vellous.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  the  history  of  that  de¬ 
velopment  in  detail — to  do  that  would  require  a  score  of 
pages  of  the  Pottery  Gazette  instead  of  the  few  columns  j 


There  is  no  doubt  that  this  latter  qualification  has  been  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  success  they  have  achieved.  Twenty- 
eight  years  ago  both  partners  were  connected  with  the 
manufacture,  in  which  they  were  well  grounded,  of  such 
stoneware  as  was  then  in  general  demand.  (Readers  of  the 
Pottery  Gazette  do  not  require  to  be  reminded  that 
remarkable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  since  then,  and  to  those  improvements  the  “  Lang¬ 
ley  Pottery”  has  contributed  no  small  share.)  Having 
decided  to  commence  manufacturing  for  themselves,  the 
brothers  entered  into  negotiations  with  Mr.  Calvert,  who 
had  a  small  pottery  at  Langley  Mill,  which  had  then  been 
established  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  which,  of 
course,  owed  its  existence  to  the  clay  which  abounded  in 
the  locality.  The  goods  made  and  the  methods  of  making 
them  v'ere  much  the  same  as  they  were  w'hen  the  pottery 
was  commenced.  The  principal  productions  wrere  ink 
bottles,  ginger  beer  bottles,  blacking  bottles,  jars  for  furni- 


A  Corner  of  the  Fancy  Goods 

to  which  I  am  now  restricted.  This  explanation  will 
account  for  this  rather  rapid  review'  of  what  I  gleaned  in 
one  afternoon. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  at  the  works  I  met  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  Mr.  Albert  Lovatt  and  Mr.  John  Lovatt,  and  Mr. 
Bertie  Lovatt,  a  son  of  Mr.  Albert.  After  an  interesting 
preliminary  interview,  I  was  taken  round  the  greater  part  of 
the  works  by  Mr.  Albert  Lovatt,  his  son,  and  the  secretary 
(Mr.  C.  J.  Wilshire,  F.S.A.A.).  I  was  thus  in  a  favourable 
position  for  obtaining  reliable  information  at  first  hand,  and 
I  made  good  use  of  it  by  asking  questions.  I  must  do  my 
guides  the  justice  to  say  that  they  gave  me  a  mass  of 
interesting  details,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  I  cannot 
utilise  it  all  now  .  I  have  for  a  long  time  known  Messrs. 
Lovatt  very  wrell  by  repute,  but  if  I  had  not  known  it  before 
1  should  quickly  have  discovered  that  they  are  smart 
business  men  and,  above  all,  experienced  practical  potters. 


Warehouse  :  Langley  Pottery. 

ture  polish,  hot-water  jugs,  foot  warmers,  teapots,  &c. 
The  brothers  entered  into  partnership  wuth  Mr.  Calvert, 
and  carried  on  the  business  as  Calvert  &  Lovatt  until  1895, 
when  Mr.  Calvert  retired,  and  they  acquired  possession 
of  the  business  and  premises,  trading,  as  they  do  to-day, 
under  the  firm  name  of 

Lovatt  &  Lovatt, 

They  appear  to  have  been  very  enterprising  from  rue  nrst, 
Mr.  Albert  Lovatt  devoting  his  attention  to  the  manu¬ 
factory,  while  Mr.  John  looked  after  the  distribution  of  the 
wares.  The  business  soon  began  to  increase,  and  under  the 
constant  personal  supervision  of  the  active  principals, 
the  increase  continued,  so  that  frequent  additions  to  and 
improvements  in  their  premises,  methods,  and  plant 
became  necessary — and  were  made.  This  policy  of  en¬ 
larging  their  premises  and  improving  their  machinery  and 
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methods  as  often  as  required,  they  have  steadily  adhered 
to  ever  since  they  acquired  the  pottery.  Tn  recent  years, 
however,  they  have  in  many  instances  erected  new  build¬ 
ings  instead  of  merely  making  additions  to  old  ones.  The 
firm  have  never  been  content  to  do  things  by  halves— 
energy  and  thoroughness  seem  to  have  characterised  all 
they  did.  When  new  machinery  and  appliances  were 
rendered  necessary  by  new  methods  of  production  sug¬ 
gested  by  scientific  and  engineering  skill,  and  when  larger 
premises  were  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  steadily 
increasing  output,  the  firm  never  hesitated  to  supply  them 
The  result  is  that  they  have  now  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  and  best  equipped  potteries  in  this 
particular  branch  of  manufacture.  I  am  able  to  sav  this 
from  personal  observation. 

The  Pottery. 

I  was  taken  through  the  various  departments ,  and  was 
not  only  able  to  inspect  the  buildings  and  the  plant,  but 
was  shown  the  numerous  operations  involved  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  raw  materials  into  the  finished  ware.  These 
are  interesting  and  instructive,  but  the  manufacture  of 
stoneware  has  frequently  been  described  in  the  Pottery 
Gazette,  so  that  I  need  not  now  say  more  about  it  than  that 
Lovatt  &  Lovatt  are  up  to  date  in  every  particular.  One 
advantage  they  have  in  plenty  of  space.  Although  many 
new  buildings  have  been  erected  within  the  last  decade,  they 
are  not  crowded,  as  the  pottery  grounds  are  about  four 
acres  m  extent  ;  and  quite  recently  the  firm  have  acquired 
a  large  field  adjoining,  so  that  they  are  preparing  for 
further  extensions.  I  w'as  shown  a  large  yard  full  of 
various  clays  ‘‘weathering.”  Over  one  hundred  tons  of 
these  clays  are  used  every  week,  and,  as  it  should  be  in  a 
well-organised  pottery,  they  are  made  to  pass  once,  and 
once  only,  through  all  the  departments  from  the  grinding 
mills  to  the  packing  room,  where  they  arrive  as  manir 
factured  and  decorated  articles  ready  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  dealers  for  sale.  The  firm  have  powerful  grinding 
mills,  and  the  best  types  of  pug  mills,  mixing  mills,  filter 
presses,  &c.,  and  the  best  labour-saving  accessories  in  their 
manufactory  and  decorating  shops.  Two  features  assert 
themselves  in  each  of  the  warehouses  and  work  rooms  I 
visited  light  and  cleanliness.  The  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  workers  have  been  provided  for  at  every  stage, 
and  all  are  able  to  perform  their  duties  under  favourable 
and  healthy  conditions.  The  whole  of  the  premises  are 
warmed  by  exhaust  steam  (which  is  also  used  for  drying 
purposes)  and  are  lighted  throughout  by  electricity,  for 
which  there  is  a  pow  erful  installation.  In  winter"  they 
have  no  fewer  than  1,000  lights  distributed  over  the 
works,  warehouses,  and  offices,  in  addition  to  which  their 
large  dynamo  furnishes  power  for  many  of  their  smaller 
machines.  Other  power  is  supplied  by  two  steam  engines 
and  two  gas  engines.  There  are  ten  kilns,  and  all  the  build¬ 
ings  round  them  have  iron  and  brick  floors,  thus  ensuring 
safety  from  fire. 

The  firm  have  a  large  engineering  shop  and  a  larger 
carpenters’  shop  where  they  do  all  repairs  to  machinery  or 
appliances.  With  the  exception  of  procuring  a  casting 
they  are  independent  of  help  from  outside.  The  carpenters’ 
and  engineers’  shop,  a  large  warehouse,  and  a  new 
building  containing  mess-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  etc.,  for 
male  and  female  employees,  just  completed,  have  all  been 
built  and  fitted  by  the  firm’s  own  workpeople,  assisted  by  a 
few  bricklayers.  I  may  add  that  the  woodwork  is  really 
well  done.  As  still  further  indicating  how  ‘  ‘  self-con¬ 
tained  ’  the  works  are,  I  may  mention  that  the  firm  make 
all  their  own  saggars — no  little  work  for  the  firing  of  ten 
ovens — and  that  they  do  their  own  metal  mounting.  I 
saw  workmen  cutting  Britannia  metal  into  strips  and 
stamping  lids  for  teapots  and  hot-water  jugs,  while  other 
workers  with  blow'-pipes  were  fixing  them  in  position. 
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"  !"‘n  1  ,iav<j  S0(‘n  tll08e  metal  mounts  in  the  shops,  I  h 
not  known  that  the  firm  made  them  on  their  works. 

Langley  Ware 

is  well  known  in  the  trade,  and  J.  Lockett  &  Sons,  Ltd.  who 
ia  \  e  represented  the  firm  upwards  of  twenty  years  in 
London,  have  always  a  fine  collection  of  their  samples  at 
their  rooms ,  65,  Hatton-garden  ;  still,  I  should  like  to 
J?nefly  s°me  of  the  newest  productions.  These  had 
not  left  the  works  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  are  now  on 
the  market.  Langley  “  Cook  s  Ware  ”  is  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  cooking  utensils,  and  is  made  of  a  special  ad¬ 
mixture  of  strong  clays,  which  by  experiment  have  been 
proved  to  successfully  withstand  the  varying  temperatures 
especially  those  of  high  degree,  to  which  these  articles  must 
e  subjected.  Langley  ‘  ‘  Cook  s  ’  ’  ware  is  made  in  two 
varieties  One  is  left  unglazed  outside,  but  is  glazed  inside 
with  a  rich  brown,  the  lid  being  also  glazed  ;  the  other  and 
lully -glazed  ‘  Cook  s  ’  ’  ware  is  also  made  of  the  specially 
strong  clay,  and  is  rinsed  with  china  white  glaze,  and  glazed 
outside  in  rich  green  and  also  brown  glazes.  The  fully- 
glazed  pieces  commend  themselves  by  their  superior  finish 
and  their  clean  appearance  when  brought  to  the  table. 

L  le  new  range  includes  the  low  stewpot  and  tall  marmite 
a  so  saucepans  with  specially  designed  handles,  so  con¬ 
structed  that  they  do  not  get  hot  but  are  always  cool  to 
grasp.  A  new  casserole  (^No.  3,551)  is  a  greatly  improved 
shape,  made  in  six  sizes,  green  outside  and  china  white 

j  Another  of  the  firm’s  latest  productions  is  the 
,  Windsor  teapot,  fitted  with  lock  lid,  and  made  in  a 
variety  of  colours.  This  has  been  designed  with  a  special 
view  to  lightness  in  weight  in  conjunction  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  extra  strength.  A  new  range  of  tea  and  coffee 
ware  includes  ^  teapots  in  “Windsor,”  “Cafe  Albert,” 
an^  . ,  BettV  ’  ’  shapes  ;  also  coffee  jugs,  coffee  pots 
cab  tieres,  hot-water  jugs,  sugar  basins,  and  cream  jugs! 
lhe  wrare  is  highly  finished  and  glazed  in  green  on  the 
upper  part  and  a  beautiful  ivory  on  the  lower  part.  Some 
of  the  coffee  jugs  and  teapots  may  be  fitted  with  an 
improved  percolator,  easily  removed.  Other  new  goods 
include  :  Combination  fern  pots  in  myrtle  colours  and 
also  m  green  glazes  ;  flower  tubes  in  the  firm’s  popular 
Princess  ’  ’  decoration  ;  a  new  shape  cafetiere  in  green, 
brown  and  green,  and  Langley  chocolate  glazes  ;  household 
jars  treated  in  green,  in  brown,  and  in  cream  glazes,  with 
white  lettering  in  relief.  All  Lovatt  &  Lovatt’s  “  Langley 
Ware  ”  is  made  and  glazed  without  lead, 
lhe  firm  still  make  ginger  beer  bottles,  ink  bottles, 
ackmg  bottles,  &c.,  but  the  beautiful  decorations  on 
artistic  shapes,  perhaps  more  than  the  phenominal  increase 
in  the  size  of  their  factory,  bear  testimony  to  what  they 
have  accomplished  in  less  than  thirty  years.  But  the 
increase  in  the  factory  is  worth  noticing.  ‘  In  1883  Calvert 
&  Lovatt  employed  twenty  persons  all  told.  In  1910 
Lovatt  &  Lovatt  find  employment  for  nearly  400 — includ¬ 
ing  representatives  outside "  their  factory.  '  The  impetus 
they  have  acquired  is  still  strong,  so  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  predict  a  bright  future  for  a  pottery  which  has  done  so 
much  in  the  past. 


Venetia  i  Glassmakcrs  in  London. — In  connection  with 
tlie  re-building  of  “Pinners’  hall,”  Mr.  M.  E.  Collins, 
E.R.I.B.A.,  has  prepared  some  interesting  notes,  he 
says  that  in  John  Ggilby’s  map  of  London,  1677,  the 
Pinneis  hall,  as  then  standing,  is  indicated  as  being 
on  the  site  of  54J,  Old  Broad-st.,  and  as  being  approached 
from  Bioad-st.  over  a  large  open  space.  In  Strype’s 
Stow  it  states  :  Here  was  a  glass  house  where  Venice 
glasses  were  made  and  Venetians  employed  in  the  woik, 
and  Mr.  Janies  Howell,  an  ingenious  man  in  King  James 
the  first  his  reign  (1603  to  1625),  was  steward  to  the  houes. 

F 
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“Burleigh  Ware 


THE  GLOBE 

IS  ON  ALL  BURLEIGH  WARE 

BURLEIGH  W3RE 

IS  ALL  OVER  THE  GLOBE 


TOILET  WARE 
DINNER  WARE 
FANCY  WARE 

NEW  FORMS  ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS 


ILLUSTRATED  SHEETS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

BURGESS  &  LEIGH, 

Middleport  Pottery .  &URSLEM. 

London  Address :  44,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 

AUSTRALIA:  51,  Palings  Buildings,  Sydney,  Messrs.  T.  W.  HEATH  &  CO. 
NEW  ZEALAND:  41,  Fort  Street,  Auckland,  Messrs.  THOMAS  WEBB  &  CO. 
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Buyers’  Notes. 

(BY  OUR  OWN  REPRESENTATIVES.) 


The  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester,  held 
t  heir  spring  show  of  new  forms  and  decorations  last  month, 
first  at  the  show  rooms  at  the  works,  and  later  at  the  London 
sample  rooms,  8,  St.  Andrew-st,,  E.O.  As  usual  we  were 
favoured  with  an  invitation  to  visit  the  display  in  London, 
and,  of  course,  accepted  it,  although  we  do  not  need  any 
inducement  to  visit  the  company’s  beautiful  collection  of 
artistic  pottery.  We  were  amply  rewarded  for  the  little 
trouble  incurred  on  this  occasion  by  the  sight  of  a  display 
of  high-class  ceramics  that  was  remarkable  even  in  the  case 
of  a  company  w  ith  the  reputation,  the  experience,  and  the 
resources  of  the  famous  pottery.  We  had  the  additional 
pleasure  of  meeting  at  the  rooms  Mr.  E.  P.  Evans  the 
managing  director,  and  Mr.  Louis  W.  Hadley,  the  company’s 
representative  in  London.  J 


pany  are  showing  as  high-class  twentieth  centurv 
decorative  pieces  a  series  of  vases  in  the  Old  Worcester 
style  of  decorations,  thus  demonstrating  that  even 
VY  orcester  itself  cannot  improve  on  the  ‘  ‘  Old  Worcester  ’  ’ 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  these  pieces  the  old  tone  of 
the  Worcester  body  of  that  period  is  faithfully  reproduced 
New  models  in  the  “  Empire  ”  style  are  on  show — artistic 
forms  with  the  familiar  rams’  heads.  Round  the  panels 
a  trading  vine  over  the  blue  surface  is  a  characteristic 
addition  to  the  ornamentation.  An  artistic  two-handled 
tazza  on  severe  classical  lines,  with  key  border— gold  on 
blue— is  a  choice  production.  This  is  Grecian  in  spirit  and 
form.  Smaller  pieces  in  “Sabrina”  ware  will  prove 
acceptable  to  dealers  w'ho  have  more  demand  for  them  than 
for  larger  examples.  “  Sabrina  ”  ware  has  effects  that 
owe  more  to  the  laboratory  than  to  the  designer  or  modeller, 
though  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  ousted  from  their 
positions  as  the  leading  spirits  in  the  production  of 


Worcester  china.”  The  beauties  of  “Sabrina 


ware 


We 

give 


do  not  propose  to 
detailed  descrip- 


a 


tion  of  the  exquisite  ex 
amples  of  the  latest  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  factory,  but 
to  give  such  a  short  sum¬ 
mary  of  our  impressions 
of  them  as  will  suggest  to 
our  readers  the  t  desira¬ 
bility  of  paying  a  visit  to 
the  rooms.  We  always 
experience  two  difficulties 
in  w  riting  about  what  we 
see  at  No.  8,  St.  Andrew- 
st.  In  the  first  place  we 
do  not  know?  with  vrhat 
to  commence,  and  in  the 
second  place  we  are  puz¬ 
zled  what  portion  of  our 
notes  to  omit,  since  we 
invariably  find  we  have 
twice  as  many  as  we  can 
makeuseof.  Mr.  Hadley 
took  me  first  to  the 
upper  section  of  their 
rooms,  and  the  first  group 
seen  on  arriving  at  the- 
head  of  the  stairway  was 
a  table  draped  in  white, 
with  raised  pedestals,  on 

which  was  arranged  a  most  charming  selection  of  vases 
a-rt  f°rms  *n  a  delicate  underglaze  .treatment 
o  fish  subjects,  on  a  pale  ground.  To  the  casual 
observer  this  is  suggestive  of  “  Copenhagen,”  but  it  is  in 
no  sense  an  imitation  of  it.  Brighter  effects  in  the  same 
treatment  are  seen  elsewffiere.  Another  series  of  art  forms 
is  shown  with  ornamentations  of  a  distinctly  Eastern 
character.  There  is  rocky  scenerv,  with  palms  and  storks 
in  a  panel,  with  an  eggshell  blue  ground,  the  effect  being 
heightened  by  rich  gold  treatment.  A  very  interesting 
sc  of  square  vases  of  decided  Japanese  character  is  shown 
and  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  like  uncommon 
models.  The  company  show  a  larger  collection  than  usual  of 
heir  realistic  imitationsof  oldivory  and  bronze — imitations 
of  carved  old  ivory,  finished  in  bronze,  introducing  carved 
figures,  are  finely  executed.  There  are  also  some  fine 
single  figures  and  groups,  representing  ivory  carved 
work  of  great  beauty.  Plaques  are  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Evidently  of  the  opinion  that  “  None 
out  themselves  can  be  their  parallel,”  the  com- 


Reproductions  of 


[Photo,  by 

‘  Old  Worcester.” 
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(and  they  are  undoubted)  are  due  to  subdued  underglaze 
effects  produced  by  the  company’s  own  method.  These, 
of  course,  are  chemical  effects  dependent  upon  firing  on 
well-ascertained  principles.  Subject  paintings  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  body  of  the  ware — stork  figures  and  landscapes 
with  sky  treatments  and  fish  subjects  with  aquatic  sur¬ 
roundings — but  these  are  initial  features  of  a  new  departure; 
we  must  wait  for  developments  which  are  sure  to  come.’ 
The  company  are  showing  many  choice  new  lines  in  dessert 
ware,  a  single  colour  and  gold  round  the  edge  reads  rather 
like  a  simple  decoration  for  high  class  china  ;  but  charming 
simplicity  is  its  great  recommendation.  A  pretty  gadroon 
style  of  edge  is  shown  in  various  colours — green,  blue  and 
other  standard  shades.  Tea  ware  is  treated  in  the  same 
dainty  manner.  Dessert  plates  on  old  Worcester  lines 
have  pleasing  monochrome  effects,  and  others  have  purple 
blue  centres  in  contrast  with  gold  and  blue  edge.  I  must 
now  make  a  bold  jump  to  the  very  end  of  my  notes,  and 
must  therefore  omit  many  references  that  were  of  interest 
to  myself  and  would  be  to  our  readers  if  there  was  space  for 
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«J  The  World  requires  this  of  every  man,  and  with  equal  force  this 
applies  to  any  line  of  merchandise.  CHIPPENDALE  “  K  RYS-T QL” 
has  won  for  itself  the  PREMIER  POSITION  in  PRESSED  GLASSWARE. 
The  VERDICT  of  every  Glass  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  is  "FINEST 


EVER  PRODUCED 


<]  Its  BRILLIANCY.  SIMPLICITY,  and  BEAUTY  of  DESIGN  has 
appealed  effectually  to  the  buying  Public,  and  to-day  CHIPPENDALE 
“  K  Rys-To  L”  enjoys  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  line  of  high 
grade  table  glassware. 

“Prove  this 

by  sending  for  a  sample  package.  If  goods  are  not  equal  to  all  we  say 
we  will  pay  carriage  both  ways. 


WRITE  TO-DA  Y  for  Illustrated.  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


MARK 


TRADE 


THE  JEFFERSON  GLASS  CO 
1  Follansbee  W.Va.  1 


S.OL.E  AGENT  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM  - AND - COLONIES 

C.  J.  PRATT  (  NATIONAL  GLASS  CO) 
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them.  I  do  this  to  mention  three  beautiful  vases  in  the 
Empire  style  which  form  the  subject  of  our  illustration. 
They  are  richly  finished  in  blue  ar.d  gold,  the  panel  in 
the  centre  vase  is  by  Hawkins  (basket  of  flowers),  while 
those  on  the  side  vases  contain  landscapes  by  Davis. 

Alfred  Meakin,  Ltd.,  Royal  Albert  and  Victoria  Potteries, 
T unstall,  have  always  a  splendid  show  of  pottery  at  their 
London  sample  rooms,  25,  Holborn-viaduct,  E.C.  They 
are  represented  in  London  by  Mr.  Ernest  Dean,  who  had 
considerable  experience  at  their  works  before  coming  to 
London,  and  is  therefore  well  qualified  to  sell  their  pro¬ 
ductions.  I  do  not  wish  to  discount  Mr.  Dean’s  energy 
and  discretion,  but  the  company  very  materially  support 
him  by  furnishing  him  with  an  ample  assortment  of  new 
<hapes  and  patterns.  They  are  manufacturers  of  toilet, 
dinner,  and  tea  wrare,  in  their  special  semi-porcelain  and 
ironstone  china,  which  has  a  widespread  reputation.  The 
new  shapes  in  dinner  ware  are  very  skilfully  and  tastefully 
ornamented.  A  neat  pattern  in  Bleu-de-Roi  w  as  shown 
me  on  a  well-modelled  oval  cover  dish.  This  blue  band 
and  gilt  dinner  set  wras  the  perfection  of  neatness.  They 
are  adepts  in  the  production  of  mazarine,  underglaze  blue 
bands  and  gilt.  It  is  a  choice  decoration,  and  enhances  the 
appearance  of  their  very  light  ware,  giving  it  a  near  resem- 


all  kinds  of  white-glazed,  printed,  plain  and  embossed  art 
enamelled  tiles  at  their  Highgate  Works,  Tunstall,  and 
show  samples  of  these  also  at  their  room  on  Holborn- 
viaduct.  This,  however,  is  a  branch  that  does  not  appeal 
much  to  glass  and  china  dealers,  though  some  of  them 
handle  art  tiles.  Another  representative  looks  after  this 
department,  though  the  samples  are  shown  at  the  same 
address. 

Mr.  John  Walsh  Walsh,  Soho  and  Vesta  Glass  Works, 
Birmingham,  and  4,  Holborn-circus,  London,  E.C.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  examples  of  the  latest  novelties  and  of 
the  best  productions  in  English  glass  may  always  depend 
upon  finding  some  of  them  at  either  of  these"  addresses. 
The  firm  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  they  are  not  the 
only  manufacturers  of  high-class  glass,  but  they  claim  that 
they  are  constantly  placing  on  the  market  new  and  original 
forms  in  the  best  flint  glass  it  is  possible  to  produce. 
Periodical  visits  to  the  beautiful  rooms  in  Holborn-circus 
enable  us  to  say  that  they  are  justified  in  this  claim.  Most 
of  Walsh  Walsh’s  productions  are  specialities,  and  many 
of  them  are  registered  forms  ;  but  even  these  considerations 
do  not  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  advantages  they  should 
have,  from  their  originality  in  inventing,  and  skill  in 
producing.  It  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  trade,  as  well 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette." 

Alfred  Meakin,  Limited,  Tunstall. 


blance  to  china.  The  company  do  a  good  export  trade, 
particularly  across  the  Atlantic.  China  dinner  and  toilet 
services  are  appreciated  there,  and  that  is  why  Meakin’s 
thin,  china-like  ware  has  growm  so  much  in  favour.  They 
supply  green  underglaze  bands  in  an  equally  success¬ 
ful  manner.  The  Bleu-de-Roi  is  shown  in  tea  and  breakfast 
ware.  Two  new  patterns  in  dinner  ware  are  the  “Corwen” 
and  the  “  Ascot,”  and,  like  all  the  other  dinner  services 
shown,  they  are  characterised  by  neatness  and  simplicity. 
The  decorations  on  dinner,  tea,  and  toilet  services  are  full 
of  variety,  but  in  one  particular  they  are  all  alike — they 
are  exceedingly  neat.  The  company  show  high-class 
enamelled  patterns  of  great  beauty  en  suite,  but  in  all  the 
decorations  there  is  refinement.  They  have  a  new 
“  Paisley  ”  decoration  which  they  apply  en  suite,  and  with 
most  pleasing  results.  All  the  coloured  effects  are  good,  and 
new  patterns  printed  in  colours  and  wTell  finished  are  good 
lines.  The  company  can  add  monograms,  badges,  and 
crests  to  any  of  their  ware  at  reasonable  cost.  Mr.  Dean 
explained  to  me  that  the  company  keep  a  stock  of  their 
best  selling  lines  ready  for  speedy  despatch.  The  object  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  save  the  time  of  the  dealers  and  of 
their  customers.  Messrs.  Alfred  Meakin  do  a  good  trade 
with  foreign  houses,  and  as  these  usually  order  largely 
Messrs.  Meakin  have  to  manufacture  largely.  They  make 


as  of  the  manufacturer,  when  original  designs  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  artistic  and  high-class  glass  w  are  like  those  of 
this  firm,  are  immediately  reproduced,  as  closely  as  the 
law  will  permit,  in  cheaper  qualities.  A  few  British 
firms  do  not  hesitate  to  make  close  approximations  to 
designs  that  are  nominally  “protected  by  registration,” 
but  some  foreign  firms  copy  them  exactly.  This  embar¬ 
rasses  dealers  who  wish  to  stock  only  w  hat  is  really  good. 
They  order  from  first-class  houses  goods  that  appeal  to 
them  as  artistic  and  novel,  and  almost  as  soon  as  they 
receive  them,  close  imitations  are  seen  in  the  window  of  a 
dealer  in  the  neighbourhood  marked  at  little  more  than 
half  the  prices  they  charge.  Their  customers  see  these 
and  think  the  price  they  ask  excessive.  I  do  not  mention 
this  as  a  new  feature,  but  as  a  constant  one,  and  I  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  again  pointing  out  that  dealers  do  a 
great  injury  to  the  trade  when  they  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cheap  imitations  of  anything.  Walsh  Walsh 
are  specialists  in  the  designing  and  manufacture  of  glass 
receptacles  for  flowers  for  table  decoration.  They  have 
already  introduced  innumerable  schemes  for  this  purpose, 
and  when  I  called  at  their  London  rooms  recently,  their 
representative,  Mr.  R.  H.  Wood,  had  another  new  one  to 
show-  me.  This  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  “  Floral  Aid  ”  ; 
it  is  altogether  glass,  and  is  a  registered  design.  It  is 
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a  device  on  the  principle  of  the  firm’s  “Umbrella” 
flower  holder.  A  glass  frame  for  holding  cut  flowrers 
in  position  is  made  to  fit  in  the  centre  of  bowls  or  vases. 
The  “  Floral  Aid  ”  dressed  with  flowers  in  water  can  be 
easily  lifted  into  and  out  of  the  bowl  or  vase  when  it  is 
necessary  to  change  either  flowers  or  water.  It  is  all  glass, 
so  there  is  nothing  to  tarnish  or  discolour.  The  use  of 
this  enables  heavy  cut  glass  bowls  to  be  used  for  flowers 
with  pleasing  results.  When  the  “Floral  Aid”  is  seen 
through  the  sides  of  the  glass  vase  or  bowl  in  which  it  is 
used,  it  is  not  in  the  least  unsightly,  as  it  is  clear  glass 
itself.  It  is  supplied  in  several  sizes.  The  firm  are  show¬ 
ing  some  graceful  tall  vases  in  the  classical  forms  more 
associated  Avith  ceramics  than  glass  ware,  showing  the 
suitability  of  crystal  glass  to  almost  any  artistic  treat¬ 
ment.  The  vases  have  rich  deep  cuttings,  intercepted 
by  oval  panels  of  fine  diamond  cutting — presenting  a 
happy  combination  of  very  different  examples  of  the  glass 
cutter’s  art.  Mr.  Wood  has  now  on  showr  a  handsome 
pot  and  pedestal  in  beautiful  crystal  with  heavy  cut 
design  relieved  by  the  same  oval  panels  of  fine  diamond 
cutting.  This  design  is  also  introduced  very  success¬ 
fully  on  many  other  forms.  The  “Umbrella”  flower 
holder,  referred  to  above,  is  shoAvn  in  vases  of  various 
shape  and  size,  and  is  also  useful  for  china  and  majolica 


Ware  in  New  Self  Colour  :  “  Ault  Faience.” 


vases.  The  firm  have  many  new  cut  patterns  on  some 
of  their  old  forms,  which  are  revived  with  much 
success.  They  have  a  rich  store  of  these  old  moulds,  which 
they  find  useful  to  reintroduce,  and  are  quite  in  keeping 
Avith  the  fashion  for  antiques  that  prevails  just 
noAv.  The  show  of  light  and  heavy  cut  table  glass  is,  as 
usual,  full  and  attractive.  The  plate  glass  shelves,  sup¬ 
ported  on  glass  pillars,  add  much  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  display.  These  glass  pillars  (which  Walsh  Walsh 
supply  in  several  sizes)  are  the  best  for  showing  glass  goods. 
They  are  ornamental  in  themselves,  and  shopkeepers 
will  find  them  much  better  than  metal  brackets,  or  wood 
fillets  for  shelves  containing  porcelain  or  glass  ay  are.  These 
glass  pillars  are  strong  and  have  a  firm  base.  They 
are  not  fastened  in  any  A\ay,  and  are  easily  moved  and 
replaced. 

Mr.  Wiliiam  Ault,  Swadlincote,  near  Burton-on-Trent, 
is  the  manufacturer  of  the  useful  and  artistic  pottery,  now 
Avell  knoAAn  under  the  name  of  “Ault  Faience.”  This 
particular  Avare,  like  all  other  classes  of  pottery,  has  under¬ 
gone  A^ery  considerable  change,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
improvement,  since  its  introduction.  This  change,  which 
has  been  constant,  has  been  due  to  two  principal  causes. 
First,  the  desire  of  the  public  for  “something  different,” 
and  secondly,  to  Mr.  Ault’s  efforts  to  raise  the  character 


of  his  productions,  and  to  give  his  customers  something 
not  only  newer,  but  better  each  season.  We  have  had 
opportunities  of  noticing  these  novelties  as  they  Avere 
brought  out,  and  a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Ault’s  shoAvrooms 
at  Gamage-building,  Holborn-circus,  E.C.,  introduced 
us  to  a  number  of  fresh  ones.  Many  of  the  lines  in  ‘  ‘  Ault 
Faience  ’  ’  have  long  lives,  so  that  they  remain  in  the 
sample  rooms  after  they  cease  to  be  novelties.  Others 
become  practically  new  goods  by  judicious  and  improAred 
methods  of  decoration.  For  instance,  his  “  Creke  ”  Avare 
has  been  a  favourite  Avith  the  trade  since  its  introduction, 
but  it  is  likely  to  become  even  more  popular  in  the  changes 
made  in  its  decoration.  There  is  a  full  line  of  this  ware 
noAv  on  shoAV  at  Gamage-building,  in  rich  crimson  shadings,, 
which  give  it  a  cheerful  as  well  as  an  artistic  appearance. 
It  is  very  effective  on  vases,  boAvls.  and  art  forms  generally. 
He  is  now  applying  a  series  of  landscape  decorations  to 
toilet  services  and  other  wares.  The  views  are  Avell 
depicted,  and  on  fancy  goods  they  are  very  suitable  for 
presents.  Mr.  Ault  has  new  forms  in  his  art  ware,  but  for 
useful  ware  he  has  paid  more  attention  this  season  to  neAv 
ornamentations  than  to  new  shapes.  His  toilet  ware  in 
shaded  effects  has  become  a  stock  line  in  many  houses, 
and  he  is  noA\r  showing  a  number  of  new  self -colours,  which 
look  brighter  and  are  less  costly  than  the  shaded  ones. 

There  are  samples 
of  new  designs  in 
‘  Sgraffito  Ware.’  ’ 
Mr.  Ault  has  been 
very  successful  with 
this  already,  but  the 
new  features  he  has 
developed  will  make 
this  clever  decoration 
more  popular.  He 
is  applying  his  new 
Sgraffito  ornamenta¬ 
tion  to  a  great 
variety  of  forms,, 
principally  vase  s,. 
fiow'er  -  pots,  and 
other  ^  art  shapes. 
Some  pleasing  effects- 
are  produced  on 
many  forms  with 
a  combination  of 
slip  decoration  and  splashed  glazes.  These  are  likely 
to  become  popular  lines  as  the  production  of  them  is 
deA7eloped — and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  improved.  Mr. 
Ault  has  always  deA'oted  much  attention  to  vases  and 
pots  of  all  sizes  and  in  many  forms  for  holding  flowers. 
He  has  just  brought  out  a  new  design  of  a  “  Lion  Couchant,”' 
as  the  heralds  say,  with  a  receptacle  behind  his  head  for 
a  plant  pot  and  another  behind  his  body.  Looked  at 
from  the  front,  the  tops  only  of  the  pots  and  the  plants 
are  seen.  The  animal  is  wrell  modelled,  and  is  in  various 
self-colours.  Mr.  Ault  brought  out  last  year  a  series  of 
grotesques  executed  writh  great  originality  and  artistic 
skill.  He  has  added  to  them  by  some  neAv  specimens 
on  the  same  lines,  now  shown  at  his  rooms.  We  can  only 
repeat  the  opinion  Ave  expressed  Avhen  noticing  these 
Avares  last  year,  that  they  are  of  a  very  high  order.  We 
give  an  illustration  showing  new  combinations  of  these 
eccentricities.  The  figure  at  the  top,  a  floAver-pot  resting 
upon  the  haunches  of  tAvo  of  these  nondescripts  sitting 
back  to  back,  is  an  ingenious  conception.  The  jardiniere 
formed  by  uniting  tAvo  of  them  is  also  a  quaint  originality. 
The  designer  has  gHen  names  to  these  curious  figures, 
and  has  Avritten  a  humorous  history  of  each  in  about 
eight  or  ten  lines.  Mr.  Ault  has  had  these  brief  biographies 
neatly  printed  separately  on  small  cards  for  distribution 
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to  customers.  “  Mullingong,”  “  Hyrax,”  and  “The 
Moongusse  ”  are  the  names  given  to  some  of  them.  The 
names  are  funny,  but  they  are  nothing  to  the  descriptions. 
Mr.  Ault  is  showing  a  number  of  these  grotesques  metallised 
by  the  new  “  Aenoid  ”  patent  process,  which  we  recently 
described  at  length  in  the  Gazette.  This  is,  of  course, 
by  arrangement  with  the  company  whose  patent  it  is. 
The  pieces  he  has  made  use  of  are  well  suited  for  showing 
the  beauties  and  the  capabilities  of  this  perfect  imitation  of 
bronze  and  other  metals.  A  large  model  of  an  elephant 
and  howdah  is  a  good  subject  for  bronze,  and  the  ‘  ‘  Aenoid  ” 
process  gives  that  effect  with  remarkable  fidelity. 

J.  Wuidart  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

26,  27  and  28,  Bartlett’s- 
buildings,  Holborn-circus, 

London, E.C.,  are  glass  im¬ 
porters  and  merchants  w  ho 
have  earned  for  themselves 
a  high  reputation  amongst 
retail  dealers  in  glass  in 
London  and  the  provinces, 
and  amongst  exporters. 

They  have  been  established 
in  London  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  and  the 
name  “Wuidart  ”  has 
become  one  of  the  most 
familiar  in  our  trade. 

But  many  of  our  readers 
may  not  recognise  the 
address  we  have  given 
above.  “  Wuidarts,”  of 
Fore-st.,  would  have  been 
more  intelligible,  and  the 
object  of  this  notice  is  to 
acquaint  members  of  the 
trade  who  have  not  vet 
been  advised  of  it,  that 
Wuidart  &  Co.  have 
removed  from  the  pre¬ 
mises  j  they  occupied  so 
long  at  24  and  25,  Fore¬ 
st.,  to  larger  and  more 
convenient  buildings  at 
26-28,  Bartlett ’s-builcl- 
ings.  Their  business 

had  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  Fore-st.  premises,  and 
they  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  more  extensive,  more 
convenient,  and  more  central  accommodation  in  Bartlett’s- 
buildings,  close  to  Holborn-circus,  the  headquarters — I 
might  almost  say  the  “Mecca”- —  of  the  wholesale 
pottery  and  glass  trades  in  London.  He  must  be  a  very 
inexperienced  retailer  of  glass  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  who  would  come  to  London  for  any  purpose 
without  paying  a  visit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Holborn- 
circus.  Messrs.  Wuidart  will  find  they  have  met  the  1 
convenience  of  provinciai  retail  dealers,  quite  as  much 
as  their  own,  in  the  selection  of  their  newr  premises.  London 
and  country  dealers  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  large  and 
varied  stock  of  table  glass  handled  by  the  company  should 
call  and  see  it  now  that  it  is  displayed  under  such 
favourable  conditions.  The  company  have  a  large  and 
handsome  block  of  buildings,  worthy  of  their  position  in 
the  trade  and  of  the  reputation  they  bear.  The  business  was 
founded  in  1869  by  Mr.  Jules  Wuidart  and  was  conducted 
by  him  personally  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  a  private  company  with  limited  liability. 
The  company  consists  only  of  himself,  his  SGn,  and  a  few 
gentlemen  who  had  been  associated  with  him  during  the 
later  years,  when  it  had  grown  too  large  to  be  controlled 
by  one  man,  even  of  his  energy  and  resourcefulness.  Mr. 


Jules  Wuidart  is  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  but  has  the 
co-operation,  as  directors,  of  gentlemen  who  have  a 
thorough  practical  experience  in  the  trade.  Naturalh  it 
is  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Wuidart  to  apply  himself  to 
business  so  assiduously  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  but  the 
directors  have,  and  are  likely  to  have  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  benefit  of  his  matured  and  critical  judgment. 
I  called  at  their  new  premises  a  few  weeks  ago  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Wuidart,  his  son,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Berry,  one  of  the  directors.  There  is  a  spacious  recessed 
central  entrance,  leading  to  an  inquiry  office  and  waiting- 
room,  with  private  offices  on  the  right  and  left  at  the 
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front,  large  and  well-fitted  general  offices  at  the  left  of 
the  ground  floor  in  the  rear  of  the  private  office,  and  a 
very  large  show-room  at  the  right  of  the  ground  floor. 
The  general  offices,  of  course,  are  separated  from  the  show¬ 
room,  but,  like  it,  they  have  a  head  light  which  runs  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  back  portion  of  the  building. 
The  premises  have  been  newly  fitted  up  for  the  company, 
so  that  the  commercial  side  is  arranged  in  the  most  up- 
to-date  and  convenient  manner,  and  has  plenty  of  light. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  large  and  conveniently 
appointed  show-room,  which  is  admirably  arranged  with 
tables  and  shelves  in  the  centre,  and  shelves  all  round. 
All  the  light  comes  from  overhead,  so  that  there  are  no 
window  recesses  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  display 
round  the  walls,  and  the  result  is  a  very  fine  and  well- 
assorted  selection  of  Continental  table  glass.  Wuidart’ s 
have  for  long  been  noted  for  their  crystal  and  demi- 
crystal  table  ware.  They  are  able  to  present  a  very  large 
variety  of  shapes  and  styles  because  they  practically 
control  the  output  of  several  manufactories,  and  they 
have,  in  addition,  always  had  special  patterns  of  their 
own  registered  designs  confined  exclusively  to  them. 
Few  firms  can  show  such  a  wride  range  in  suites  of  table 
glass  as  is  now  seen  in  these  rooms,  and  I  do  not  think 
Messrs.  Wuidart  themselves  ever  had  such  varietv.  Their 
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show  of  stock  lines  is  even  more  comprehensive,  especially 
of  tumblers  and  wines.  They  are  showing  many  excel¬ 
lent  patterns  in  cut  glass — decanters,- spirit  bottles,  bowls 
and  dishes  and  a  number  of  tall  vases.  We  give  an.  illustra¬ 
tion  of  three  pieces  of  their  heavy-cut  crystal  glass^ — two 
bowls  and  a  tall  vase.  These  are  beau  iful  specimens 
of  glass  decoration,  and  are  noticeable  not  alone  for  the 
heavy-cut  patterns,  but  for  the  fine  delicate  details  intro¬ 
duced.  These  pieces  are  representative  of  several  cut 
glass  patterns.  The  variety  of  cut,  etched,  and  engraved 
table  glass  is  as  varied  as  it  is  extensive.  The  company 
have  made  it  a  study  to  meet  English  tastes  in  glassware, 
and  have  done  so  with  no  little  success. 

Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem,  are 
widely  known  as  manufacturers  of  toilet  ware,  dinner 
w'are,  and  fancy  ware  of  a  special  character.  They  make 
what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  semi-porcelain  body,  but 
as  it  has  features  of  its  own  which  distinguish  it  from  other 
semi-porcelain  bodies,  they  have 
called  it  “  Burleigh  Ware,”  and  by 
that  name  dealers  everywhere  now 
know  it.  Many  manufacturers  make 
semi-porcelain,  and  very  good  semi¬ 
porcelain  too,  but  only  one  firm 
makes  “  Burleigh  Ware,”  and  with¬ 
out  instituting  comparisons  with 
other  bodies,  Burgess  &  Leigh  are 
content  to  let  their  ‘  ‘Burleigh  Ware’  ’ 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  That  it  is 


duced  for  Colonial  and  foreign  markets,  but  there  are  also 
many  pleasing  new  forms  and  decorations  for  the  home 
trade.  Samples  of  the  principal  goods  for  both  the  home 
and  export  trade  are  on  show  at  the  London  rooms,  as 
well  as  at  the  works.  Toilet  ware  is  one  of  the  leading 
features  just  at  present,  and  the  large  collection  of 
samples  always  on  show  in  Farringdon-st.  has  recently 
been  augmented  by  several  new  shapes  and  decorations. 
All  the  forms  of  the  toilet  services  are  good ;  the 
firm  have  the  reputation  of  producing  graceful  shapes 
with  artistic  decorations.  The  new  ones  more  than 
sustain  that  reputation.  The  “  Cairo  ”  toilet  set  has  a 
nicely  modelled  tall  ewer,  especially  attractive  by  reason 
of  its  appropriate  ornamentations.  These  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  shapes,  a  condition  which  is  the  first 
essential  in  beauty  of  design.  The  whole  of  the  firm’s  pro¬ 
ductions  are  decorated  in  this  spirit.  Another  neAv  toilet  set 
is  the  “  Canova,”  an  excellent  form  without  embossments, 

which  makes  it  available  for  great 
variety  in  decoration.  These  two  are 
average  specimens  of  many  attractive 
services  showm  in  various  patterns. 
The  “  Corinth  ”  is  not  a  new  shape, 
but  it  is  seen  in  several  of  the  latest 
styles  of  decoration.  A  range  of  toilet 
ware — various  plain  shapes  in  self¬ 
colours — is  arranged  in  one  corner 
of  the  room.  All  shades  are 
shown.  The  firm  are  successful  in 
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appreciated  by  dealers  who  know'  what  good  ware  should 
be  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  it  is  seen  everywhere.  I 
have  not  been  “  everywhere,”  but  I  have  been  in  many 
places,  and  in  all  good  shops  I  have  seen  there  are  some  of 
the  products  of  the  Middleport  Pottery.  I  called  at  their 
London  showrooms,  44,  Farringdon-st.,  E.C.,  during  the 
past  month,  and  was  pleased  to  see  their  Mr.  W.  H.  Leigh 
once  more  at  his  post  as  London  representative  of  the  firm. 
Mr.  Leigh  has  been  making  an  extensive  tour  of  South 
Africa  in  the  interests  of  the  firm,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  that  it  has  been  a  successful  one.  More  than  that, 
Mr.  Leigh  says  it  has  been  an  enjoyable  one.  I  hope  to 
have  an  early  opportunity  for  a  short  interview  with  him, 
for  I  am  sure  he  can,  if  he  will,  tell  us  something  of  interest 
about  that  new'  market  for  British  products  in  general,  and 
British  pottery  in  particular.  I  do  not  forget  (and  if  I 
did  Mr.  Leigh  would  not)  that  he  w^ent  out  to  South 
Africa  in  the  interests  of  his  firm  and  not  of  the  pottery 
trades.  But  he  is  not  selfish,  and  wall  recognise  that  there 
is  much  that  he  can  communicate  about  our  trades  in 
South  Africa  without  giving  us  the  names  of  his  customers. 
Burgess  &  Leigh  are  showing  many  lines  expressly  pro¬ 


producing  uniformity  of  colour  in  each  set.  Suite  wTare 
maintains  the  prominent  position  it  has  so  long  held  in 
‘  ‘  Burleigh  Ware.”  All  miscellaneous  table  ware  is  shown 
en  suite  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  inexpensive  decorations. 
Newr  models  in  flower-pots  are  shown  ;  amongst  them  the 
‘  ‘  Grecian  ’  ’  is  supplied  in  all  art  colours.  Many  familiar 
shapes  in  fiow'er-pots  are  shown  in  new  decorations.  Tea¬ 
pots  and  stands,  biscuit  jars  and  covers,  jugs,  cake  stands, 
fruit  dishes,  cheese  stands  and  covers  are  supplied  in  many 
colour  treatments  nicely  shaded  and  gilt.  The  “  Orient  ” 
teapot  is  a  new  one,  though  an  antique  square  shape, 
with  a  square  stand.  Burgess  &  Leigh  have  agencies 
at  51,  Palings-buildings,  Sydney,  Australia ;  and  41,. 
Fort-st.,  Auckland,  ISiew  Zealand. 

A.  &  J.  Davies,  Dennis  Park,  Stourbridge,  are  manu¬ 
facturers  of  table  glass  of  all  kinds,  and  of  fancy  glass  in 
great  variety.  Plain,  cut,  and  etched  suites  in  many  neat 
designs  are  stock  lines  with  them,  while  they  manufacture 
every  other  description  of  glassware  for  household  purposes. 
They  are  represented  in  London  by  Mr.  John  Porter,  who 
has  samples  of  most  of  their  productions,  and  all  their 
new  goods,  always  displayed  in  his  show  rooms,  13,  Charter- 
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house-st.,  E.C.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  A.  E. 
Davies  at  the  rooms  very  recently,  and  he  had  with  him 
some  new  fancy  lines.  This  is  not  a  new  departure  fcr 
them,  for  they  have  manufactured  very  artistic  forms  fcr 
ornamental  purposes  since  the  foundation  of  their  firm 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  They  make  the  same  “  Stour¬ 
bridge  glass  ’  ’  wines,  tumblers,  spirit-bottles  and  decanters  in 
heavy  cut  patterns,  and  in  light  glass,  daintily  crr.emented, 
as  they  made  years  ago.  Indeed,  they  are  reproducing 
many  of  the  richly  cut  designs  so  popular  many  years  ago, 
and  w-hich  are  in  vogue  again  at  the  present  time, 
in  their  ornamental  glass  they  are  quite  up-to-date,  and 
Mr.  Davies  showed  me  a  few  representative  pieces  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Stourbridge.  These,  and  many 
other  novelties,  in  form  and  ornamentaticn,  are  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  London  showrooms.  The  public  taste  in 
ornamental  goods,  whether  glass  or  pottery,  changes  more 
frequently  than  it  does  in  useful  articles.  This,  of  course, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  mankind  has  by  experience  dis¬ 
covered  the  most  convenient  shapes  for  glasses  for  drinking 
purposes,  so  that  the  general  form  of  the  tumbler  is  not 
likely  ever  to  be  very  widely  different 
from  what  it  is.  But  when  it  comes  to 
decorating  a  dinner  table  or  ornamenting 
a  room,  the  taste  of  the  public  requires 
frequent  changes,  and,  thanks  to  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  manufacturers, 


various  styles  of  cutting.  We  give  an  illustration  of  this 
bowl,  and  also  one  of  a  cut  water  bottle  and  up.  Flower- 
vases  in  many  styles  and  sizes  are  shown.  Amongst  the 
new  patterns  are  some  graceful  tall  forms  with  straight 
or  spiral  flutes.  The  ornamentation  on  these  vases  and 
flower  holders  are  numerous — one  a  particularly  pretty 
cut  festoon  design.  The  samples  include  flower  stands 
with  glass  bowls,  or  silver  plateau — many  small  pieces,  and  a 
selection  of  good  shapes  for  mounting  by  silversmiths  and 
electro-platers.  t  t  j(,.  j 

The  Henry  Alcock  Pottery,  Ltd.,  Fenton,  have  opened 
London  showrooms  at  31,  Ely-place,  E.C.,  and  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Thomas  Usher  their  representative.  They  are 
manufacturers  of  general  earthenware,  but  make  dinner, 
tea,  and  toilet  ware  their  principal  lines.  They  have  a 
good  showroom  in  London,  and  have  samples  of  all  their 
chief  productions  well  displayed.  The  toilet  services  are 
nicely  varied  in  shape  and  decoration,  and  include  the  tall 
ewers  that  are  so  popular  just  now,  in  decorations  of  all 
grades.  The  selection  of  dinner  ware  is  a  judicious  one 
for  meeting  present  popular  tastes.  They  are  well  capable 
of  supplying  good  medium  class  wares 
at  reasonable  prices.  They  specialise  in 
sundries,  and  have  on  show  suites  in 
good  shapes  and  pleasing  decorations. 
The  samples  of  tea  and  breakfast  ware 
are  nice  and  light,  and  decorated  in 


A.  &  J.  Davies 

those  changes  have  been  accompanied  by  improvements. 

1  can  remember  the  epergnes  that  the  firm,  of  which 
Mr.  A.  E.  Davies  is  now  the  principal,  used  to  make 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  They  presented  a 
very  marked  contrast  with  the  dainty  flower  holders, 
vases,  and  rose  and  bulb  bowls  he  showed  me — fresh  from 
the  works.  We  give  an  illustration  of  three  well  modelled 
flower  vases,  with  a  neatly  cut  band  round  the  centre, 
which  are  fitted  into  a  plated  stand  in  the  form  of  tendrils 
and  vine  leaves.  For  table,  or  side-board,  or  mantel¬ 
piece  decoration  these  stands  are  supplied  either  twro,  four 
or  five  vases  grouped  on  stands  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
one  with  three  vases.  Single  vases  for  distribution  over 
a  table  are  also  supplied  with  various  forms  of  plated 
stands.  Further  variety  is  obtained  in  different  shapes  of 
vases,  and  in  different  styles  of  ornamentaticn.  A  graceful 
epergne  is  shown  in  plain  flint  glass,  with  an  added  jewelled 
ornamentation  resembling  an  emerald.  This  is  a  very 
effective  decoration,  and  the  ruby,  amethyst,  and  other 
precious  stones  can  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  The 
firm  have  a  new  rose  bowl  with  brilliant  cutting,  and  fitted 
with  a  gilt  grid  for  supporting  the  flowers  in  position. 
This  bowl  is  made  in  three  sizes,  and  can  be  decorated  in 
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attractive  styles.  They  make  a  leading  line  of  white 
semi-china,  spiral  fluted,  of  which  they  show  a  full  line  of 
samples,  including  practically  every  article  in  pottery  used 
about  the  house.  They  are  in  a  good  position  for  this 
particular  class  of  ware,  and  I  understand  they  purpose 
giving  very  special  attention  to  it.  It  is  a  popular  line,  and 
dealers  who  stock  it  like  to  be  able  to  get  any  articles  they 
want  in  this  make  without  delay.  The  company  already 
show  samples  of  all  useful  ware  in  this  spiral  fluted. 

F.  Winkle  &  Co.,  Colonial  Potteiy,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
manufacturers  of  general  earthenware  and  several  notable 
specialities,  have  a  very  fine  show-room  at  13,  Charterhouse- 
st.,  London,  E.C.  Their  London  representative,  Mr. 
John  Porter,  has  samples  of  all  their  principal  productions 
admirably  arranged.  No  ordinary  sample  room  would 
suffice  for  this,  but  there  is  ample  space  in  the  extensive  and 
lofty  premises  the  firm  have  occupied  for  many  years. 
We  are  able  to  give  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  a 
portion  of  this  spacious  hall,  rather  than  room.  The  floor 
space  and  the  walls  all  round  are  available  for  displaying 
samples,  as  there  is  a  glass  roof  through  which  an  abundance 
of  light  is  obtained.  Our  photograph  included  part  of 
this  head  light,  and  the  iron  rods  supporting  it,  and  gave 
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a  much  better  idea  of  the  height  of  the  room.  We  left 
out  that  upper  portion  in  order  that  ^e  might  give  greater 
prominence  to  the  samples  themselves.  A  large  and  nicely 
fitted  portion  of  the  room  was  behind  the  camera,  but  it 
was  as  well  filled  with  samples  as  the  end  seen  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  so  that  readers  who  have  not  seen  the  room  will 
be  able  to  judge  of  it  in  its  entirety.  Mr.  Porter  has  the 
samples  very  judiciously  arranged,  and  easily  accessible 
by  buyers.  He  has  not  only  an  exceptionally  fine  show¬ 
room,  he  has  for  this  season  a  large  and  superb  collection  of 
samples,  including  new  and  original  forms  and  decorations 
in  toilet  ware,  dinner  ware,  and  suite  ware.  Toilet  ware 
and  dinner  ware  are  very  prominent  lines  with  Messrs. 
Winkle,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  large  assortment  of  samples 
of  them  shown  in  the  illustration  (which,  however,  does  not 


this  variety  of  shape  and  decoration  in  dinner  and  toilet 
ware,  and  can  supply  these  lines  from  cheap  to  the  most 
expensive  patterns.  The  firm  show  a  large  assortment  of 
,  art  vases  and  flower  pots  in  new  and  beautiful  art  shapes 
and  decorations.  Messrs.  Winkle  have  acquired  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  their  art  vases  and  pots,  and  “suite  ware.” 
These  and  some  pretty  fancy  lines  are  called  “  Whieldon 
Ware  ” — a  special  production  of  their  own  combining  in 
which  they  seek  to  combine  attractive  decorations  and 
artistic  shapes  at  moderate  prices.  A  very  pretty  suite 
decoration  is  of  Indian  character — bright  enamelled  flowers 
and  birds  on  white  ground.  This  (and  other  suite  decora¬ 
tions)  is  applied  to  dinner  and  toilet  ware,  salad  bowrls, 
cheese  stands,  jugs,  tea  pots,  vases,  flower  pots  and  pedestals 
and  pots,  and  also  to  nests  of  bowls.  The  range  of  dinner 
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Part  of  Show  Room  :  F.  Winkle  and  Co.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


include  all  of  them).  The  “Majestic”  is  a  handsome 
toilet  set  with  a  ewer  modelled  on  new  lines,  and  decorated 
in  several  new  and  original  styles.  One  decorative  treat¬ 
ment  is  on  eastern  lines,  which  just  now  are  finding  favour. 
The  ‘  ‘  Don  ’  ’  is  another  toilet  shape — a  new  model  on 
popular  lines.  The  “  Peerless  ”  has  quite  a  new  treat¬ 
ment,  while  it  has  also  a  new  useful  and  capacious  oval 
basin.  The  firm  aim  at  supplying  the  wants  of  buyers  of  all 
grades  of  toilet  and  dinner  ware.  Mr.  Porter  has  noAv 
samples  of  the  company’s  toilet  and  dinner  ware  that  are 
suited  for  the  West  End  and  the  East  End  of  London .  He 
has  for  some  time  been  aiming  at  supplying  both  classes 
of  customers,  and  now  he  says  he  can  do  it.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  price  alone,  but  of  forms  and  decorations 
satisfactory  to  both  classes  of  customers.  He  has  nowr 


ware  is  a  very  complete  one,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
rows  of  samples  illustrated.  There  is  a  good  assortment 
of  neat  border  patterns  on  new  fines,  while  the  decorations 
range  from  good  printed,  to  rich  enamelled  and  gilt  patterns. 
In  the  new  samples  now  being  shown  three  features  have 
been  aimed  at — new  and  pleasing  shapes,  attractive 
decorations,  and  moderate  prices. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Wild,  St  Mary’s  Works,  Longton,  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  general  china  for  domestic  use,  and  particularly 
of  china  tea  and  breakfast  services  and  loose  pieces  for  the 
home  and  export  trades.  He  is  represented  in  London  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Dean,  and  I  have  recently  seen  his  samples  at 
the  showTooms,  25,  Holborn -viaduct,  E.C.  Mr.  Wild  covers 
a  wide  field  with  his  manufactures,  for  he  not  only  makes 
household  china  in  special  lines  for  colonial  and  foreign 
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markets,  but  keeps  pace  with  the  continually  changing 
demands  of  the  home  market.  To  keep  up  to  date  with 
modern  requirements  in  tea  and  breakfast  ware  necessitates 
new  shapes  and  new  patterns  at  short  notice.  The  public 
taste  is  very  fickle  as  to  the  decoration  of  domestic  ware, 
and  Mr.  Wild  seeks  to  meet  every  phase  of  it.  He  has  an 
abundance  of  shapes,  but  a  much  larger  number  of  decora¬ 
tions,  the  latter  including  printed  and  enamelled  patterns 
and  decorations  after  Japanese  lines.  Mr.  Dean  has 
several  new  forms  in  teas  in  many  grades  of  decoration, 
from  plain  printed  up  to  rich  enamelled  patterns.  Mr. 
Wild  is  very  successful  with  coloured  ornamentations, 
cobalt  blue  being  a  speciality  of  his.  The  samples  in 
London  include  an  extensive  assortment  in  “  Queen’s 
White  ”  ware,  a  variety  of  miniature  and  other  fancj7  pieces 
and  an  extensive  range  of  hotel  and  restaurant  ware. 

James  Sadler  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Wellington  Works,  Newport- 
st.,  Burslem,  are  well  known  as  manufacturers  of  teapots 
in  decorated  Rockingham,  ivory  Samian,,  and  jet.  They 
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and  gold.  This  is  a  very  dainty  pot.  The  “Doric” 
shape  has  an  ivory  body,  with  cobalt  embossments,  flowers- 
in  panels,  and  shaded  in  yellow'.  These  are  representative 
pieces  only,  and  do  not  exhaust  the  company’s  stock  of 
shapes.  The  company  supply  stands  to  all  the  teapots  and 
jugs  to  match  all  the  patterns.  The  hot-water  jugs  are 
fitted  with  “  Tofts  ”  and  other  patent  lids. 

Fluorite  in  Enamel. — The  melting  point  of  fluorite  ia 
given  by  different  authors  as  1,400  deg.  C.  and  900  deg.  C., 
the  higher  value  being  correct  for  the  ordinary  mineral, 
contaminated  by  impurities,  whereas  precipitated  calcium 
•fluoride  certainly  fuses  at  a  lower  temperature,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  1,000  deg.  C.  The  rate  of  heating  has  an  important 
influence  on  the  fusing  temperature  observed,  rapid  heating 
leading  to  fusion  at  a  low  temperature,  and,  conversely, 
with  slow  heating,  a  higher  temperature  is  required. 
Although  generally  regarded  as  insoluble  in  water,  Tafner 
finds  that  when  powrdered  fluorite  is  boiled  with  distilled 
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have  a  number  of  new'  lines  for  the  season,  and  there  are  [ 
many  very  attractive  shapes.  They  are  represented  in 
London  by  Mr.  Wm.  Asprey,  and  he  is  showing  a  complete 
set  of  their  samples  at  his  rooms,  5,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 
The  company  provide  teapots  for  all  classes — from  neat 
but  inexpensive  decorations  up  to  rich  enamelled  patterns. 
The  new  shapes  will  attract  the  attention  of  buyers  who 
give  teapots  a  prominent  position  in  their  stock.  We  give 
illustrations  of  some  of  them  ;  and  though  we  cannot  give 
the  colour  effects,  our  reproductions  convey  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  ornamentations,  as  w  ell  as  the  shapes,  and  both 
are  deserving  of  attention.  The  “  Ross  ”  shape  has  light 
bands  on  a  sage  green  ground,  with  silver  embellishments. 

It  is  also  supplied  with  gold  in  place  of  silver.  The  same 
Ross  ’ 5  shape  is  shown  in  jet,  with  gold  festoons  and 
medallions.  The  “Wellington”  shape  has  a  body  in 
green,  with  bead  and  gold  leaf  festoons.  The  “  Bute  ” 
shape  has  an  ivory  ground,  embossed  panels  and  flowers, 
shaded.  The  same  shape  is  shown  in  jet,  turquoise  beads 


water  for  some  time,  and  filtered  through  the  closest  of 
filtering  media,  the  filtrate  will  give  a  precipitate  with 
ammonium  oxalate,  indicative  of  calcium,  though  the 
wrater  used  be  entirely  free  from  lime.  The  enamels  con¬ 
taining  fluorine,  especially  when  made  with  a  large 
proportion  of  cryolite  or  fluorite,  are  by  no  means  stable 
compounds.  The  compounds  of  silicon  and  fluorine  are 
readily  volatile  at  the  melting  temperature  of  the  enamel. 
The  silico-fluorides  also  decompose  when  the  enamel  is- 
brought  into  contact  wdth  other  silicates,  especially  when 
they  are  applied  to  sherds  and  fired,  bubbles  being  pro¬ 
duced.  A  transparent  enamel  mass,  of  acid  character,, 
containing  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  cryolite,  intumesced  when 
fused  in  a  platinum  loop  ;  and  on  being  applied  to  a  sherd 
and  baked  underwent  transformation  into  a  matt,  opaque 
and  highly  refractory  mass,  full  of  bubbles,  $  The  cause- 
ascribed  for  this  phenomenon  is  the  volatilisation  of  the 
fluorine  at  the  expense  of  the  silicon  in  the  clay,  the  residual 
refractory  mass  being  probably  compounds  rich  in  alumina.. 
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POTTERY  AND  GLASS  IN  THE 
EAST  END. 

(BY  A  ‘  ‘  POTTERY  GAZETTE  ’  ’  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER.) 

( Continued  from  p.  295.) 

OARDMAN’S,  54  to  70,  Broadway,  Stratford,  E., 
are  drapers  and  complete  house  furnishers, 
with  a  splendid  range  of  buildings  in  the 
best  part  of  Stratford.  The  interior  is  spa¬ 
cious  and  very  admirably  arranged,  each  section 
being  fitted  up  in  the  best  possible  manner 
for  displaying  the  goods  of  that  department.  There  are 
separate  entrances  facing  the  Broadway,  but  inside  the 
departments  are  connected  by  doorways,  forming  prac- 


china  and  glass  department  is  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Henry  Prior,  who  has  also  charge  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
department.  If  he  is  as  successful  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  department  as  he  is  in  the  pottery  and  glass  section, 
he  is  a  very  able  and  versatile  man.  The  company  have  a 
large,  well  selected,  and  admirably  arranged  stock  of 
porcelain,  china,  earthenware  and  glass.  The  window, 
filled  with  beautiful  specimens  of  the  best  British  china 
and  glass,  is  a  true  index  of  the  stock  seen  within,  which 
consists  largely  of  the  very  best  British  and  foreign  pottery 
and  glass.  The  china  department  is  an  extensive  one, 
but  it  is  in  what  is  euphoniously  called  the  lower  ground 
floor.  You  have  to  descend  a  flight  of  stairs  to  get  to  it, 
but  once  there  a  customer  would  not  be  troubled  with  the 
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Boardman  &  Sons,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


tically  one  large  establishment  in  many  sections.  Like 
most  of  these  “  stores,”  Boardman’s  deal  in  practically 
everything  (except  ‘  ‘  food  stuffs  ’  ’  as  Government 
statistics  call  edibles),  and  they  seem  to  have  a  very  large 
assortment  of  everything.  They  are  well  up  to  date  in 
everything,  and  have  a  very  attractive  arcade-like  entrance 
with  large  glass  show  cases,  accessible  on  all  sides,  taking 
the  place  of  the  window  facing  the  street.  This  pretty 
arrangement  of  the  entrance  is  on  the  American  style, 
and  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  flat 
window.  The  company  have  a  very  fine  double-fronted 
window  showing  specimens  of  their  china  and  glass  ware. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  this  handsome  window,  repro¬ 
duced  from  a  photograph  taken  specially  for  us.  The 


thought  that  she  was  in  the  basement.  The  company 
have  spared  no  expense  in  arranging  and  fitting  this 
department,  and  they  have  been  well  advised  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  stands,  tables,  side  shelves,  and  hand¬ 
some  glass  cases.  They  stock  a  large  assortment  of  the 
best  English  porcelain  and  glass.  Their  trade  appears  to 
be  principally  in  best  and  medium  qualifies.  There  are 
not  many  houses  in  London  that  show  such  a  large  stock 
of  “  Royal  Worcester.”  It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  see 
such  a  splendid  variety  of  the  best  British  china  and  glass 
in  the  East  End  of  London.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  best 
manufactories  are  well  represented  in  Boardman’s  stock, 
and  there  is  also  a  large  variety  of  the  productions  of  some 
of  our  chief  earthenware  and  faience  manufacturers.  The 
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company  have  a  large  family  connection,  and  their  regular 
customers  come  from  many  miles  round.  They  advertise 
in  the  local  papers  and  they  send  out  circulars  periodically, 
and  also  issue  catalogues  at  intervals.  They  have  aimed 
at  supplying  the  very  best  porcelain  and  glass  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  for  them,  and  at  the  same  time  they  stock 
high-class  goods  at  lower  prices — goods  that  are  now  in 
daily  demand  by  the  middle  classes.  The  competition  of 
what  are  called  the  “  great  stores  ”  is  felt  at  Stratford, 
but  Boardman’s  are  able  to  hold  their  own  against  it. 

F.  Brayne&Co.,  Bow  Pottery,  Three  Mills-lane,  Bromley- 
by-Bow,  E.,  are  manufacturers  of  brown  and  white  stone 
ware  for  all  duties  and  specialities  in  chemical  apparatus. 
It  is  an  old  business  and  is  under  the  personal  management 
of  the  proprietor,  with  whom  I  had  an  interesting  interview. 
They  do  a  good  trade  in  glazed  stone  drain  pipes  and 
sanitary  apparatus,  and  supply  many  specialities  in 
stone  bottles  and  jars  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  for  manu¬ 
facturing  firms.  It  seemed  to  me  rather  a  singular  place 
for  a  pottery,  but  at  the  time  the  factory  was  built 
there  wrere  very  different  surroundings,  and  the  advantages 
in  the  wray  of  distribution  were  great.  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  company  have  met  with  competition  from 
abroad.  With  heavy  goods  like  theirs,  and  so  many  of 
them  made  exclusively  for  particular  firms,  I  should  have 
thought  they  had  a  market  of  their  own.  I  did  not  go 
round  the  pottery,  but  I  had  a  good  view  of  their  products, 
which  include  some  very  large  pieces.  They  do  not  make 
many  lines  in  domestic  ware,  so  they  do  not  appeal  specially 
to  the  ordinary  pottery  and  china  dealer.  They  seemed 
to  be  fairly  busy  at  the  time  I  called  ;  and  I  hope  that  is  the 
normal  condition  of  the  w'orks.  Mr.  Brayne  comes  into 
personal  contact  with  their  principal  customers,  most  of 
whom  place  large  orders,  and  frequently  want  goods  made 
for  some  newr  and  particular  purpose  of  their  own.  Of 
course,  the  firm  make  a  number  of  stock  lines  in  stone 
ware,  but  for  the  greater  part  they  make  special  goods. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Spinner,  209,  High-street,  Walthamstow,  has 
a  pretty  shop  in  the  newer  part  of  High-street.  He  makes 
a  good  show  of  all  kinds  of  useful  domestic  china,  glass,  and 
earthen wr are,  and  of  ornamental  ware,  including  vases  and 
fancy  goods.  Walthamstow'  is  a  towm  of  comparatively 
recent  growth,  and  the  High-street  is  the  shopping  centre 
for  a  large  residential  district  on  each  side.  The  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company  have  encouraged  London 
artisans  to  live  in  the  country  by  their  cheap  railway  fares. 
Not  a  very  long  time  ago,  Walthamstow  was  in  the  country, 
but  Greater  London  has  encompassed  it,  and  what  were 
once  pleasant  fields  and  lanes  are  now  streets  of  houses. 
There  are  some  factories  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  most  of 
the  residents  in  and  around  Walthamstow'  go  into  London, 
if  not  exactly  into  the  city,  to  earn  their  living.  Mr. 
Spinner  aims  at  supplying  them  with  such  things  as  they 
require  in  china  and  glass.  He  is  able  to  judge  of  those 
requirements  as  he  has  had  a  life-long  experience  in  the 
trade.  He  wTas  associated  with  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Hackney, 
for  14  years,  and  before  he  joined  Mr.  Taylor  he  had  a  good 
experience  in  the  country.  His  stock  of  china,  earthen¬ 
ware  and  glass  embraces  all  that  the  average  middle-class 
customer  requires,  and  some  goods  of  higher  qualities. 
Like  most  dealers,  he  finds  the  public  are  less  inclined  than 
ever  to  pay  the  higher  prices  ;  and  so  he  meets  their  wishes. 

Miss  E.  E.  Smith,  120,  The  Grove,  Broadway,  Stratford, 
has  a  very  pretty  shop  with  an  attractive  front  window, 
and  a  pleasing  show  of  china  and  glass  for  all  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  within.  The  shop  is  not  a  large  one, 
but  what  it  lacks  in  size  is  compensated  for  in  effective 
arrangement.  Miss  Smith  has  had  a  long  experience  in 
the  trade,  and  was  originally  associated  with  Smith 
Brothers,  in  the  Broadwray.  She  wrell  understands  our 


trade,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  she  is  very  fond  of 
it.  I  have  frequently  remarked  upon  the  suitability  of  a 
glass  and  china  shop  for  a  lady’s  management.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  many  ladies  in  charge 
of  china  shops,  and  I  have  always  found  their  stock  more 
attractively  displayed  than  in  shops  controlled  by  men. 
Miss  Smith  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  dealer  in 
Stratford  handling  china  and  glass  alone.  Her  well- 
stocked  shop  is  evidence  that  a  dealer  understanding  the 
trade  can  do  without  ironmongery  and  brushware.  She 
is  in  a  busy  thoroughfare  and  does  a  good  passing  trade, 
but  she  does  not  depend  on  these  alone,  having  a  long- 
established  family  connection.  She  stocks  dinner  sets, 
tea  and  breakfast  sets,  dessert  services,  toilet  sets,  trinket 
sets,  vases,  and  every  description  of  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  glass  ware. 

Williams  &  Thomas,  drapers  and  general  house  furnisher?, 
The  Broadway,  Stratford,  have  a  very  fine  block  of  buildings 
with  an  imposing  frontage.  They  have  a  fully  equipped 
glass  and  china  department,  and  though  they  only  give  a 
comparatively  small  window  display  of  our  goods,  they 
have  an  excellent  assortment  of  them.  The  department 
is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Lord,  and  the  firm  cater  very 
liberally  and  judiciously  for  middle  and  better  class 
customers.  Like  other  furnishing  houses,  the  glass  and 
china  branch  has  been  a  steadily  growing  one,  until  now 
it  is  as  important  in  character,  if  not  in  extent,  as  any  of 
the  other  departments.  Whether  the  public,  by  the 
demand  for  china  and  glass  from  drapers,  created  this 
overlapping  of  trades,  or  it  is  the  result  of  pushing  trades¬ 
men,  the  fact  is  patent  that  a  considerable  part  of  what 
should  be  the  trade  of  a  glass  and  china  dealer  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  other  tradesmen.  The  customers  of 
Williams  &  Thomas  have  a  large  assortment  of  all  grades  of 
china  and  glassware  to  select  from,  and  especially  in  the 
medium  class  fines.  The  firm  have  gone  into  the  business 
with  enterprise,  and  are  meeting  with  success. 

J.  R.  Roberts’  Stores,  Ltd.,  The  Broadway,  Stratford, 
have  also  a  large  general  furnishing  house.  Evidently 
these  “  stores  ”  are  believers  in  the  value  of  a  market, 
for  they  do  not  seem  to  hesitate  to  open  up  a  large  business 
when  there  are  already  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Broadway,  Stratford,  has  become  a  regular  shopping 
thoroughfare  for  personal  and  household  requisites.  The 
company  have  contributed  rather  extensively  to  this 
special  characteristic  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  they 
supply  practically  everything  for  use  in  the  household  and 
almost  every  personal  requisite  the  lady  of  the  house 
wishes  for  herself  and  her  children.  The  company  have  a 
complete  china  and  glass  department,  of  which  Mr.  F. 
Lucking  is  the  buyer,  and  they  conduct  it  with  commend¬ 
able  enter  prise. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Bulmer,  210,  High-rd.,  Ilford,  keeps  a  stock  of 
glass,  china,  and  earthenware,  together  with  brushes,  oils, 
and  colours.  His  is  a  general  utility  shop  in  a  good  road 
for  business.  I  did  not  see  the  proprietor. 

L.  W.  Spratt  &  Son,  26-38,  Woodgrange-rd.,  Forest 
Gate,  are  general  and  fancy  drapers  with  a  fine  block  of 
buildings  in  a  most  desirable  situation  for  a  retail  business. 
They  have  a  well-stocked  glass  and  china  department 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Marshall.  A  very  lofty  room  is 
devoted  to  this  trade,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  firm  have  gone  into  the  china 
trade  with  energy,  and  have  made  it  an  important  addition 
to  an  already  extensive  business.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
they  were  holding  a  clearance  sale  (after  the  manner  of 
drapers)  right  through  their  establishment,  and  there  was 
a  special  reduction  on  the  china  and  glass,  as  on  all  other 
goods.  The  firm  understand  howr  ladies  are  attracted 
by  “  bargains,”  and  so  they  offer  them  in  china  and  glass. 
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This  department  opens  into  others  at  the  back,  and  no 
-doubt  the  arrangement  induces  sales  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  missed.  We  never  disguise  our  preference  for  a 
■separate  shop  for  glass  and  china,  but  the  fusion  of  trades 
is  now  so  general  that  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  successful. 

M.  G.  Davis  &  Co.,  Manor  Park,  are  wholesale  and  retail 
glass,  china,  and  earthenware  dealers,  and  are  also  dealers 
in  oils,  colours,  lead,  paperhangings,  and  paint  brushes. 
The  principal  and  manager  were  both  out  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  and  so  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  particulars  of  a 
•very  comprehensive  business.  They  deal  in  all  descriptions 
-of  household  requisites,  and  have  a  department  for  the 
..supply  of  electric  bells,  lamps,  and  fittings. 


Mb.  G.  Thompson,  191,  High-rd.,  Ilford,  china  and  glass 
merchant,  has  a  very  attractive  double-front  shop  in  a 
busy  thoroughfare.  He  enjoys  with  Miss  Smith,  of  Strat¬ 
ford,  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  tradesman  in  his 
neighbourhood  who  deals  in  china  and  glass  exclusively. 
He  thoroughly  understands  his  business,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  shop,  and  particularly  the  arrangement  of  them, 
afford  evidence  of  this.  Ilford  was  at  one  time  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  London,  but  London  has  gone  out  to  it,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  break  in  the  line  of  shops  which  now  links  Ilford 
with  Stratford.  Mr.  Thompson  has  country  customers  who 


live  in  the  districts  beyond  Hford,  and  with  the  residents 
in  his  own  immediate  vicinity  to  cater  for,  his  stock  is 
of  a  very  comprehensive  character,  including  some  of 
the  very  best  goods,  but  a  greater  proportion  of  good 
middle-class  lines.  He  has  a  bright  and  attractive  window 
display,  suitable  for  a  busy  thoroughfare  like  the  High-rd., 
and  keeps  all  the  usual  stock  lines  in  tea  and  breakfast 
ware,  dinner  ware,  and  glass  ware.  But  he  has  also  certain 
special  lines — he  believes  in  specialising — and  dealers 
generally  would  find  it  useful  if  they  could  secure  the 
exclusive  sale  of  one  or  two  attractive  lines.  For  instance, 
I  was  greatly  interested  in  a  series  of  plaques  decorated 
with  views  of  old  Ilford.  These  are  of  great  local  interest, 


and  visitors  appreciate  them  as  mementos.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  has  had  these  specially  produced  for  him.  He  does 
a  good  trade  with  licensed  victuallers,  and  keeps  in  stock 
the  “Budget  Tumbler” — a  particular  size,  called  into 
requisition  by  the  Budget.  He  also  stocks  Government 
stamped  measures,  and  all  descriptions  of  glass  wrare  used 
by  licensed  victuallers.  He  makes  a  special  feature  of 
his  hire  department,  keeping  not  only  china  and  glass, 
but  cutlery,  plate,  seats,  chairs,  and  tables  for  lending. 
He  undertakes  riveting  and  matching  orders,  and 
evidently  spares  no  trouble  to  please  his  customers. 


Interior  of  Show  Room  :  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  Ilford. 
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A  LOOK  ROUND  THE  POTTERIES. 

(BY  A  ‘  *  POTTERY  GAZETTE  ’  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER.) 

PAID  a  rather  hurried  visit  to  a  few  of  the  manufac¬ 
tories  in  the  Potteries  in  February,  and  was  pleased  to 
find  that  there  was  a  more  hopeful  feeling  as  to  future 
business  than  the  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  year 
led  us  to  expect.  There  have  been  so  many  things  to 
interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  trade  that  pottery 
manufacturers  for  the  greater  part  may  be  congratulated 
on  being  so  well  able  to  concentrate  their  attention  on 
business.  Many  of  them  are  very  busy  men  outside  their 
industry,  but  my  experience  is  that  their  particular  busi¬ 
nesses  do  not  suffer  on  that  account.  The  revival  in  trade 
that  was  so  widely  anticipated  had  not  set  in  during  my 
visit,  but  expectation  of  it  was  general.  Happily,  labour 
troubles  do  not  hamper  the  trade  as  they  once  did,  and 
settling  day  is  awaited  with  very  little  anxiety  now  that 
the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  settles  wages 
questions  automatically,  or  nearly  so.  There  have  been 
disagreements  in  the  sanitary  ware  trade,  but  by  the  time 
this  is  published  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Board  will  have  done  its  useful  work  and  that  differences 
have  been  adjusted.  Other  branches  seem  to  be  working 
smoothly  as  far  as  employees  are  concerned,  the  only 
drawback  being  that  full  time  is  not  the  rule.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  sometimes  charged  with  being  apathetic,  with 
taking  things  too  easily,  and  with  not  manifesting  anything 
like  enterprise.  The  majority  of  them  are  perhaps  not  too 
enthusiastic  over  their  business,  but  I  find  many 
of  them  quietly  increas¬ 
ing  their  facilities  of 
production  and  intro¬ 
ducing  new*  and  up-to- 
date  plant.  The  long 
debated  and  looked-for 
federation  of  the  pottery 
towns  will  soon  be  an 
•accomplished  fact,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be 
the  subject  of  as  much 
•comment  in  trade  circles 
as  the  importance  of  it 
deserves.  Perhaps  the 
vehemence  with  which 
it  was  discussed  while 
the  question  was  under 
eonsideration  may 
account  for  the  quietude 
now — it  is  the  lull  after 
the  storm.  It  has  been 
the  practice  of  some  of 
the  principal  firms  loca¬ 
ted  in  any  of  the  five 
towns  to  adopt  ‘  ‘  Stoke  - 
upon-Trent  ’  ’  as  their 
postal  address.  This  no 
doubt  operates  satisfac¬ 
torily  as  far  as  postal 
communications  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  the  cause 
of  great  inconvenience 
to  strangers  anxious  to 
pay  personal  visits  to 
potteries.  When  works 
are  situated  at  the  other 
dde  of  Hanley  or  at 
Burslem,  it  is  not  helpful 
to  a  stranger  to  have  no 


I  other  address  than  “Stoke-on-Trent.”  He  naturally  alights 
at  that  station,  and  loses  much  valuable  time  in  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  actual  location  of  the  factory,  information 
which  might,  and  as  I  think  should,  be  given  on  the  cards 
and  correspondence  headings  of  the  firm.  I  find  that  many 
comparatively  smaller  firms  (I  intend  no  disrespect  n  this 
description)  are  now  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  name  of 
the  street  and  of  the  town  in  which  their  works  are  situated, 
and  are  giving  their  address  as  merely  “  Stoke-on-Trent  ”  ; 
I  suppose  because  it  is  now  settled  that  Stoke-on-Trent  is 
to  be  the  name  of  the  federated  borough  (or  city  ?)  and  they 
think  it  adds  to  their  importance  to  say  (and  a  manu¬ 
facturer  did  say  to  me  on  this  journey),  “  Oh  !  Stoke-on- 
Trent  will  always  find  me.” 

I  spoke  with  several  manufacturers  as  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  they  are  placed  in  the  matter  of  transit 
of  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods,  yet  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  little  interest  is  taken  in  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and 
Inland  Waterways.  The  statement  in  the  final  report  of 
the  Commission  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  North 
Staffordshire  Railway  acquired  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal  and  the  Birmingham  Canal  show*s  the  astounding 
price  paid  to  prevent  competition  with  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  for  local  traffic.  An  efficient  system  of  water  carriage 
to  and  from  the  Potteries  would  be  a  most  material  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  trade  of  the  district. 

Amongst  the  firms  upon  whom  I  called  w*ere  William 
Adams  &  Co.,  Greenfield  and  Greengates  Potteries,  Tun- 
stall,  makers  of  earthenware  of  every  description  for  all 
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markets.  They  are  recognised  as  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  firms  of  potters  in  the  kingdom.  They  share 
with  only  one  or  two  other  firms  the  distinction  of  having 
still  as  partners  the  descendants  of  the  early  founders 
of  the  business,  which  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Adams  family.  Readers  of  The  Pottery  Gazette  will 
remember  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  publishing 
a  short  account  of  the  remarkable  potteries  at  Tunstall 
a  few  years  ago.  I  did  not  go  over  the  works  on  this 


William  Adams. 


occasion,  but  had  a  short,  interesting  interview  with  Mr. 
Percy  W.  L.  Adams,  one  of  the  partners  ;  and  as  he  was 
busy  at  the  time  he  suggested  that  I  should  see  the  firm’s 
newest  samples  at  their  London  Show  Rooms,  26,  Ely- 
place,  E.C.  They  have  fine  displays  of  their  samples  both 
at  the  works  and  in  London,  and  their  semi-porcelain 
dinner,  tea  and  toilet  ware  are  stan¬ 
dard  lines  in  the  trade.  Most  of  our 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  rich  blue 
patterns  in  which  they  are  decorated. 

‘  ‘  Adams  blue  ’  ’  is  almost  a  classic  with 
connoisseurs  and  experts.  One  of  the 
principal  products  of  William  Adams  (of 
whom  we  give  a  medallion  portrait 
photographed  from  the  Adams  Clock 
Tower  at  Tunstall)  at  the  Greengates 
Pottery  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  printed  blue  transfer  ware.  It  was 
a  speciality  at  that  time ,  and  it  remains 
a  speciality  to-day.  Mr.  R.  Guy  Shorter 
has  a  splendid  show  of  this  ware 
at  his  sample  rooms  in  Ely -place, 

London.  He  is  showing  facsimile 
reproductions  of  the  original  blue- 
painted  and  blue -printed  patterns  on 
the  original  exquisitely  modelled  use¬ 
ful  shapes.  These  specimens  are  re¬ 
markable  to-day,  as  they  have  always 
been,  for  their  beautiful  tint  of  blue, 
extreme  lightness  in  weight,  and  for 
the  finely  engraved  designs.  As  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  large  collection  of  samples, 
we  give  illustrations  of  several  fine 
pieces — an  octagon  vegetable  dish  and 
cover,  a  dinner  plate,  a  sauce  tureen  and 
cover,  all  reproductions  of  early  models, 
and  a  teapot  and  stand.  The  firm  have 


many  special  lines  for  export  in  toilet  ware  and  dinner  ware,, 
printed  and  enamelled.  Adams  Jasper  ware  is  shown  in 
many  useful  articles,  and  also  in  artistic  and  classical  forms. 
Amongst  several  attractive  decorations  an  enamelled  Shang¬ 
hai  pattern  is  applied  to  dinner  ware  with  great  success. 

Redfern  &  Drakeford,  Balmoral  Works,  Normacot, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  are  manufacturers  of  “  Balmoral  China  ” 
tea  and  breakfast  ware  for  the  home  trade  and  for  exporta¬ 
tion.  They  make  other  goods,  but  they  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  particular  wares,  in  which  they  are  now 
showing  many  high-class  sets.  I  noticed  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  their  samples  since  my  last  visit.  They 
always  made  good  ware,  and  they  never  lacked  variety, 
but  I  noticed  more  high-class  decorations  than  formerly. 
I  was  shown  many  hand-painted  art  decorations  of  great 
beauty.  There  are  medium  and  cheaper  qualities  of 
Balmoral  China,  but  the  samples  seem  to  include  more 
high-class  enamelled  and  gilt  patterns  than  formerly, 
while  the  shapes  are  excellent.  I  understand  many  of 
the  forms  are  designed  by  Mr.  Drakeford  himself,  and  are 
registered.  We  give  an  illustration  which  shows  the 
variety  in  shape  and  the  wide  scope  of  ornamentation 
displayed  in  the  firm’s  sample  room  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  There  is  a  cup  and  saucer  in  the  ‘  ‘  Windsor  ’  ’  shape, 
a  plain,  tall  cup,  slight  taper,  without  embossments, 
suitable  to  a  variety  of  printed  and  enamelled  patterns. 
The  cup  we  show  has  a  neat  pattern  on  ‘  *  new  art  ’  ’  lines 
round  the  upper  portion  of  the  cup,  the  body  being  plain. 
Another  cup  and  saucer,  the  ‘  ‘  Kew  ’  ’  shape,  has  a  pretty 
pink  hawthorn-blossom  pattern.  Two  examples  of  the 
‘  ‘  Stirling  ’  ’  shape  are  included  in  one  group — one  has  a 
gold  band  and  rose  festoon,  and  the  other  has  a  neat  con¬ 
ventional  border  and  festoon,  and  is  supplied  in  any 
colour.  The  ‘  ‘  Ovid  ”  is  a  low-shaped  cup,  decorated  in 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  “  Indian  Tree  ”  pattern. 
The  other  cup  and  saucer  shown  is  an  excellent  new  model 
(No.  2,900)  with  a  light  cobalt  band  and  festoon  pattern 
printed  in  brown.  The  firm  are  showing  china  dinner 
plates  to  match  all  the  tea  services.  We  show  two  of 
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these  plates,  one  (No.  4,700)  has  dark  blue  panels,  with 
gilt  feather  work  and  hand-painted  groups  of  flowers. 
'Fhe  other  plate  (No.  4,536)  has  an  acid  gold  border  with 
single  roses,  celeste  spots,  and  green  leaf.  I  was  shown 
some  pretty  trinket  sets,  good  shapes,  nicely  decorated. 
The  firm  are  showing  some  nicely  modelled  rose  bowls 
in  several  sizes,  fitted  with  brass  grids  for  steadying  the 
flowers.  Balmoral  China  is  supplied  in  all  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mentation — from  high-class  enamelled  down  to  neat,  but 
inexpensive,  printed  patterns. 

Johnson  Brothers  (Hanley),  Ltd.,  potters,  have  four 
potteries  at  Hanley,  one  at  Cobridge,  and  one  atTunstall, 
and  are  the  largest  company  of  pottery  manufacturers  in 
the  world.  They  are  registered  as  a  company  with  limited 
liability,  but  it  is  a  private  company  under  the  sole  control 
of  members  of  the  Johnson  family,  who  are  personally 
interested  in  its  success.  They  are  extensive  manufac¬ 
turers  of  white  granite,  royal  semi-porcelain,  sanitary  ware, 
and  w  hite  and  decorated  tiles  for  all  purposes.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  annual  practice  they  have  produced  a 
new  semi-porcelain  shape  for  1910,  which  they  have 
named  the  ‘  ‘  Westwood.’  ’  It  has  a  plain  surface,  free  from 
embossment,  and  all  the  pieces  have  very  graceful  outlines. 
The  shape  lends  itself  to  smart  decorations,  and  a  really 
excellent  set  of  designs  is  shown  upon  it  in  a  wide  range  of 
styles  and  colourings.  These  include  transfer  patterns  in 
borders  and  sprays,  prints  in  the  newest  tints,  and  rich 
novel  effects  in  white  and  gold.  The  beautiful  soft  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  glaze  adds  very  considerably  to  the  effect  of 
the  colours.  I  had  a  short  interview  with  Mr.  A.  Weston, 
one  of  their  managers,  and  he  has  permitted  our  photo¬ 
grapher  to  take  a  view  of  a  group  of  their  new  samples, 
of  which  the  accompanying  illustration  is  a  reproduction. 
With  the  exception  of  the  toilet  ewer  and  basin,  they  are 
all  on  the  ‘  ‘  Westwood  ’  ’  shape.  The  vegetable  dish  is  in 
the  “Regina”  pattern,  with  gold  edge  and  handles. 
The  cup  and  saucer  are  the  ‘  ‘  Chester  ’  ’  pattern,  with 
double  gold  line.  One  dinner  plate  is  the  “Sultana,” 
a  pretty  underglaze  border  decoration  in  the  ‘  ‘  Adam  ’  ’ 
style,  with  gilt  edge  and  verge  line  and  gilt  handles.  The 
“Sultana”  is  supplied  in  peacock  blue,  apple  green, 
and  silver  grey  colours.  The  other  dinner  plate  is  the 


“  Golden  Arrow  ”  pattern  in  white  and  gold.  Other  new 
patterns  on  the  same  “Wedgwood  ”  shape  are  the 
“  Devon,”  “  Louise,”  “  Colona,”  “  Elsa,”  “  Lichfield,” 

‘  ‘  Rosebery,”  ‘ ‘  Rouen,’ ’  ‘ ‘  Verona,’ ’  &c.  ‘ ‘  The  Golden 

Dart,”  “Nebraska,”  “  Kenmore,”  and  “Lome,”  are 
attractive  designs  in  white  and  gold.  The  ‘  *  Senora  ’  ’ 
is  another  pretty  underglaze  border  pattern,  supplied  in 
olive  green  and  silver  grey.  The  toilet  jug  and  basin  illus- 
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trated  is  the  ‘  ‘  Empire  ’  ’  shape,  ‘  ‘  Oberon  ’  ’  pattern— a 
transfer  in  rich  colouring  and  gilt.  The  natural  tint  of  the 
black  grape  is  successfully  reproduced.  Other  new  patterns 
on  the  “  Wedgw'ood  ”  shape  are  the  “  Regina,”  a  neat 
border  pattern  with  gilt  edge.  We  illustrate  a  vegetable 
dish  and  cover  in  this  decoration.  The  “  Westwood  ”  is 
an  attractive  service  in  white  and  gold.  The  company  are 


“  Golden  Arrow.”  W.  and  G. 
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continually  introducing  new  shapes  and  decorations  in 
toilet  ware.  They  make  a  speciality  of  “  Hotel  ”  ware, 
and  produce  a  full  range  of  articles  required  in  many  shapes 
and  appropriate  decorations.  In  addition  to  their  factories 
Johnson  Brothers  have  now  four  mills, and  are  thus  enabled 
to  grind  and  prepare  for  use  all  the  raw  materials  they 
require  in  the  manufacture  of  body  and  glaze.  This  en¬ 
sures  not  only  perfect  purity  of  ingredient,  but  uniformity 
of  results  under  fire,  which  is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage. 

Lancaster  &  Sons  (Hanley)  Ltd.,  Dresden  Works, 
Hanley,  are  manufacturers  of  earthenware  and  jet,  useful 
and  ornamental  goods  in  popular  grades.  They  do  not 
aim  at  any  of  the  highest  classes  of  pottery,  but  claim  to 
give  good  value  for  all  the  medium  and  cheaper  qualities. 
They  have  special  lines  in  toilet  ware,  sets  of  jugs,  cheeses, 
hot-water  sets,  flower  pots,  vases,  and  teapots  in  ivory, 
jet  and  Samian,  and  coloured  glaze.  Teapots  and  stands, 


ware,  of  which  they  show  variety  in  form  and  decoration. 
They  are  extending  their  production  of  art  vases  and  have 
greatly  improved  the  character  of  their  ornamentations. 
A  novelty  for  the  season  is  their  “  Phenora  ”  ware — a 
pretty  decorative  scheme  including  pheasants  and  foliage 
on  coloured  ground  and  gilt.  One  range  of  vases,  flower 
pots,  jugs,  &c.,  in  Phenora  ware,  with  amber  ground,  is  an 
attractive  line.  Pretty  “gem”  vases  and  many  fancy 
pieces  are  similarly  decorated.  An  effective  underglaze 
decoration,  fawn  ground,  flowers  and  gilt,  is  applied  all 
round.  Another  combination,  fawn  and  primrose,  is  also 
applied  to  all  goods. 

Mr.  Thomas  Heath,  Albion  Works,  Longton,  is  a 
manufacturer  of  earthenware,  art  ware,  and  majolica 
of  special  kinds.  The  business  was  established  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  and  has  developed  from  one  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  proportions  to  a  very  extensive  and 
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flower  pots,  and  jugs  are  three  leading  lines  in  each  of 
which  they  have  a  large  variety  of  shapes  and  decorations. 
They  supply  many  pleasing  shapes  in  teapots,  in  uncom¬ 
mon  but  attractive  decorations.  Fancy  shapes,  with  neat 
embossed  patterns,  and  others  with  plain  surfaces,  orna¬ 
mented  with  landscapes  and  floral  designs,  provide  abund¬ 
ant  choice  for  the  dealer.  The  company  are  showing  a 
very  extensive  range  of  jugs  in  sets  in  all  styles  of  decora¬ 
tion.  Their  samples  include  every  variety  of  pottery  for 
table  use,  and  many  novelites  in  tobacco  jars,  biscuit  boxes, 
and  fancy  pieces.  Lancaster  &  Sons  are  very  successful 
with  reproductions  of  Old  Staffordshire  figures.  Statues 
of  ancient  and  modern  characters,  in  groups  and  singly, 
dogs  of  various  breeds,  sitting  hens.  &c.,  go  to  make  up 
a  large  collection  of  pottery  for  ornamental  purposes. 
The  company  have  largely  increased  their  trade  in  toilet 


miscellaneous  one.  It  began  with  the  manufacture 
of  special  lines,  and  new  ones  have  been  added  year 
by  year  until  now  the  productions  of  the  firm  are  so 
various  as  almost  to  defy  enumeration.  In  recent  years, 
Mr.  Heath  has  adopted  a  method  of  illustrating  the 
number  and  diversity  of  his  productions.  He  has  a 
very  large  show  room,  and  one  end  of  it  he  has  devoted 
to  one  of  each  of  his  most  uncommon  productions.  These 
are  nicely  grouped,  and  he  calls  the  collection,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration,  his  “  Museum.”  It  is  not  intended  for 
current  and  familiar  goods,  but  for  specialities  made 
principally  for  his  foreign  customers.  Some  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  in  this  museum  are  of  a  most  extraordinary  character, 
and  are  made  for  all  countries.  There  are  specialities  in 
grotesques,  figures,  jugs,  vases,  bowls,  and  “  uglies,”  and 
some  have  inscriptions  in  Eastern  languages.  Some 
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figures  (with  moving  heads)  no  doubt  serve  as  deities  in 
the  countries  for  which  they  are  intended.  Mr.  Heat  h  makes 
many  grotesque  figures  that  would  not  sell  at  all  in  this 
count rj ,  but  they  still  sell  elsewhere,  and  so  are  found 
places  in  The  Museum.  1  here  are,  however,  many 
things  made  specially  for  the  home  trade  that  are  curious 
or  interesting.  Amongst  the  latter  are  clock  sets,  which 
I  am  gi\  en  to  understand  are  as  cheap  as  those  from  abroad, 
and  are  supplied  boxed — one  set  in  a  box — which  make 
them  more  easy  to  handle  and  ensure  safety  in  transit. 
Mn  Heath  has  a  large  assortment  of  samples  of  jugs — 
made  in  a  good  hard  body.  rJ  he  same  remark  applies  to 
his  samples  of  flower  pots — in  many  good  shapes — in 
various  sizes  and  a  variety  of  decorations.  Mr.  Heath 
saves  labour  as  far  as  possible  in  his  works  by  the  use  of 
the  latest  machinery  and  appliances.  He  makes  his  jugs 
by  machinery  -a  method  which  effects  a  considerable 
reduction  in  cost  of  production.  A  feature  of  the  business 
at  Albion  Works  is  the  manufacture  of  what  are  known 
as  6|d.  bazaar  goods.  Amongst  many  other  stock  lines 
for  the  home  trade,  he  makes  good  shapes  in  cheese  dishes 
and  covers,  bread  trays,  pots  and  pedestals,  vases  and 
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for  the  season  which  should  be  good  selling  lines.  The 
toilet  on  the  left  of  the  group  is  the  “  Avon  ”  shape — a 
good  model  with  round  basin  and  tall  ewer.  It  is  shown 
with  the  693  decoration — the  briar  rose  treated  in  an  effec¬ 
tive  style.  The  colour  scheme  includes  quiet  browns  and 
orange  tints  enriched  with  bits  of  brilliant  colour  in 
excellent  taste.  The  same  “  Briar  ”  decoration  is  applied 
to  the  ‘  ‘  Arran  '  ’  shape  flower-pot  in  the  centre  of  the  group 
and  carried  through  a  full  range  of  table  ware,  including 
fruit  and  cake  dishes  and  plates,  teapot  and  stand,  coffee 
sets,  biscuit  jars,  &c.  The  toilet  ewer  and  basin  on  the 
right  of  the  illustration  are  the  ‘  ‘  Cromer  ’  ’  shape  decorated 
with  tropical  birds  on  a  white  ground.  The  brilliant  colours 
are  very  effective.  A  similar  decoration  is  applied  to  the 
rose  bowl  on  the  left,  only  the  birds  are  shown  on  a  dull 
black  ground.  The  same  ornamentation  is  applied  to 
other  pieces,  but  it  is  in  each  case  modified  to  suit  the 
form.  The  other  rose  bowl  has  a  ground  of  pale  grey  with 
dark  brown  edges,  on  w-hich  are  roses  of  a  soft  blush  pink, 
the  addition  of  raised  gold  work  making  this  a  superior 
decoration  suitable  to  many  shapes.  In  contrast  to  this 
is  the  decoration  (No.  688)  shown  on  the  vase  to  the  left  of 
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hanging  pots.  It  is  his  boast  that  he  can,  and  does,  make 
pottery  from  1|-  inches  high  to  7ft.  high.  His  “  face  ” 
jugs  and  grotesques  are  very  clever  productions. 

John  Tams  &  Son,  Crown  Pottery,  Longton,  are  wrell- 
knovm  manufacturers  of  useful  and  ornamental  earthen¬ 
ware  for  all  domestic  purposes.  I  called  there  early  one 
morning  and  found  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  John  Tams, 
busy  with  his  correspondence.  After  a  few  cheerful  words 
— Mr.  Tams  does  not  seem  to  know'  any  others — he  handed 
me  over  to  his  manager  with  the  request  that  he  would 
show  me  the  new  goods.  This  was  not  a  difficult  task, 
for  the  firm  have  a  large  number  of  novelties,  both  in  form 
and  ornamentation.  The  firm  have  an  excellent  show¬ 
room  adjoining  the  offices,  and  they  have  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  samples  nicely  set  out.  “The  Crown  Pottery  ” 
is  a  large  and  well-equipped  one,  possessing  great  advan¬ 
tages  for  a  large  output.  The  samples  include  toilet  ware 
m  many  pleasing  shapes  and  attractive  decorations.  This 
is  a  special  line  with  the  firm,  and  they  show^  services  to 
suit  all  tastes  in  good  medium  qualities.  They  do  not 
supply  the  very  cheapest  grades,  though  they  have  many 
inexpensive  sets.  We  illustrate  a  group  of  the  new  goods 


the  flower-pot.  This  consists  of  festoons  of  roses  on  a  pale 
ivory  ground  below  which  is  the  white  body  of  the  piece 
with  a  neat  gilt  pattern,  giving  a  delicate  china  effect. 
The  vase  on  the  right  of  the  flower-pot  is  a  good  form, 
treated  conventionally,  but  quite  out  of  the  ordinarv 
styles.  The  ground  is  a  pale  mauve  blending  with  darker 
and  warmer  tints,  the  flowers  chiefly  bright  orange  and 
yellows.  The  firm  supply  large  ranges  of  vases  and  flow  er¬ 
pots  in  many  decorations,  and  an  assortment  of  trinket 
sets,  dessert  services,  &c.,  in  pretty  decorations. 

Mr.  J oseph  Gray,  Britannia  Pottery ,William-st., Hanley, 
is  a  manufacturer  of  earthenware  for  the  home  trade  and 
lor  exportation.  Mr.  Gray  caters  for  the  multitude,  and 
he  does  so  with  good  taste  and  plenty  of  energy.  His  pro¬ 
ductions  are  of  the  useful,  rather  than  the  merely  orna¬ 
mental,  section  of  pottery.  His  principal  lines  are  toilet 
W'are,  sets  of  jugs,  tea  ware,  butters  and  covers,  flower 
pots  and  vases.  In  all  these  he  offers  variety  in  shape 
and  patterns  at  moderate  prices.  He  show's  a  number  of 
good  shapes  and  pleasing  printed  decorations  on  toilets, 
and  some  good  shaded  ornamentations.  One  in  deep  blue 
is  a  very  effective  one.  He  makes  a  number  of  special 
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shapes  in  toilet  ware  expressly  for  shipping,  the  decorations 
harmonising  nicely  with  the  shapes.  I  was  shown  some 
nests  of  bowls  and  nests  of  bakers,  both  very  useful  lines, 
in  many  decorations.  One  of  his  standard  lines  is  toilet 
ware  with  neat  patterns  painted  underglaze.  There  are 
several  quite  new  models  of  horses,  cats,  dogs,  and  jugs, 
amongst  the  last-named  a  quaint  “  Chinese  Head  ”  jug 
is  a  novelty.  A  Toby  jug,  in  two  sizes,  is  a  reminder 
of  the  past.  Amongst  miscellaneous  goods,  there  are 
some  decorated  dessert  plates  and  well-modelled  wall 
brackets.  Mr.  Gray  has  the  reputation  for  giving  good 
value  in  painted  chambers  and  banded  chambers,  and  also 
in  cheap  vases  and  small  sugars  and  creams. 

Mr. Thomas  Poole,  Cobden  Works, Longt on,  is  the  manu¬ 
facturer  oi  the  w?are  which  is  now  familiar  to  dealers  as 
“Royal  Stafford  China.”  He  makes  both  useful  and 
ornamental  goods,  but  is  best  known  for  his  excellent 
table  w^are  at  reasonable  prices.  He  makes  tea  and 
breakfast  sets,  dessert  sets,  and  ranges  of  dessert  plates, 
biscuit  jars,  cruets,  sweet  dishes  in  many  shapes  and  sizes, 
moustache  cups,  present  ware,  badged  wrare,  and  all  the 
usual  stock  lines  in  his  “  Royal  Stafford  China.”  He  also 
makes  a  large  variety  of  vases,  clock  sets,  and  fancy  pieces.  ; 
He  has  a  good  show-room  at  the  works,  where  samples  of 


price  their  only  consideration,  there  would  be  fewer  im¬ 
ports  than  there  are.  We  illustrate  a  collection  of  Mr. 
Poole’s  china  view,  present  ware,  and  fancy  pieces,  which 
he  assures  me  he  can  supply  at  prices  closely  approaching 
these  charged  by  foreign  houses.  His  present  ware  has 
coloured  floral  decorations,  with  the  name  of  any  town 
illuminated  in  turquoise  letters  with  red  capitals.  But  it  is 
the  variety  of  articles  he  makes  that  he  claims  should 
induce  buyers  to  order  from  him  instead  of  from  abroad. 
A  large  number  of  fancy  goods  are  decorated  with  ‘  Welsh 
costume  ”  subjects,  and  others  with  coats  of  arms  of  most 
of  the  principal  towns,  counties,  and  boroughs.  In  addition, 
many  new  styles  and  decorations  are  brought  out  for  the 
season.  All  the  fancy  lines  are  stamped  at  the  bottom, 
showing  that  they  are  British  made.  The  quality  of  the 
ware  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  goods  will,  I  am 
J  sure,  appeal  to  the  public  if  dealers  will  take  a  little  trouble 
to  place  British  productions  before  them.  Mr.  Poole 
show  ed  me  a  number  of  new  shapes  and  patterns  in  tea 
ware,  and  a  variety  of  new  specialities  in  Cd.  and  Is.  lines. 

Mr.  Sampson  Smith,  china  manufacturer,  Longton. 
This  business  was  established  by  Mr.  Sampson  Smith  in 
1850,  and  has  undergone  several  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
prietary  since  then,  though  the  trade  name  has  always 


all  his  newest  shapes  and  patterns,  and  most  of  the  others, 
are  displayed.  Tea  and  breakfast  ware  are  his  principal 
lines,  and  in  them  he  has  forms  and  decorations  to  meet 
all  tastes,  and,  more  than  that,  he  has  goods  at  all  medium- 
class  prices.  He  does  not  aim  at  supplying  the  richest  and 
most  expensive  decorations,  neither  does  he  manufacture 
the  commonest  grades.  He  has,  however,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  good  medium  qualities,  and  a  number  of 
inexpensive  printed  patterns  at  very  moderate  rates. 
The  average  retail  dealer  may  require  a  few  sets  of  the 
highest  class  of  decorated  china  tea  services,  but  he  could 
safely  stock  a  large  assorted  selection  of  Mr.  Poole’s  goods. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  group  of  samples  of 
Royal  Stafford  china,  ornamented  with  plain  or  coloured 
views,  with  or  without  shaded  edges,  in  assorted  colours. 
This  is  an  effort  on  Mr.  Poole’s  part  to  provide  view  and 
present  ware  for  seaside  places  and  other  holiday  resorts, 
and  for  Christmas  and  bazaar  trades  at  the  prices  foreign 
makers  have  been  charging  for  these  goods.  Ihe  question 
of  price  has  enabled  foreign  makers  almost  to  monopolise 
the  trade  in  present  ware  and  view  china  for  some  vears 
past.  When  once  a  trade  gets  into  the  hands  of  foreigners 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  home  manufacturers  to 
recover  it.  I  think  Mr.  Poole  is  showing  that  at  any  rate 
it  is  not  impossible.  If  retailers  would  only  have  a  little 
more  regard  for  quality  and  finish,  instead  of  making 


been  retained,  and  the  special  class  of  business  originated 
by  Mr.  Smith  has  been  continued,  but  considerably  de¬ 
veloped,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  china.  In  1879 
the  business  was  acquired  by  Adderley  &  Tams,  and  in  1809 
Mr.  Tams  died,  and  Mr.  John  Adderley  became  sole  pro¬ 
prietor,  trading  still  as  “  Sampson  Smith.”  The  changes 
of  proprietary  Have  been  accompanied  by  improvements  in 
the  works  and  developments  in  the  business.  This  has  been 
especially  true  during  the  control  of  the  present  proprietor. 
Mr.  Adderley.  I  had  a  short  interview  with  him  at  the 
works,  and  found  very  material  improvements  since  my 
last  visit  some  years  ago.  There  is  now  a  fine  show-room 
where  samples  of  the  goods  mad  e  are  nicely  shown .  Another 
very  great  improvement,  and  obviously  a  modern  one,  is 
that  the  works,  show-room,  and  office  are  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  new  show-room  is  a  great  acquisition,  especi¬ 
ally  useful  when  shippers  or  buyers  from  abroad  visit  the- 
works.  The  firm  manufacture  china  tea  and  breakfast 
ware  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  quality  of 
the  body  and  the  style  of  decorations  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  recent  years.  They  have  some  good  decorations, 
dark  and  light  blue  and  others,  in  underglaze  colours. 
Earthenw  are  figures  and  dogs  have  always  been  prominent 
items  in  their  productions,  and  they  are  now  showing  some 
new  models  in  assorted  sizes,  decorated  in  colours  and  gold. 
They  lay  themselves  out  for  the  execution  of  shipping 
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orders,  to  which  they  give  special  attention.  They  are 
represented  in  London  by  Richard  Green  &  Sons,  who  are 
showing  samples  of  Mr.  “  Sampson  Smith’s  ’’manufactures 
at  their  show-room  13  Bartlett’s-buildings,  Holborn- 
Circus,  E.C.  ;  also  by  Mr.  James  T.  Macintvre,  Gl,  William- 
street,  Dublin. 

Barker  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Meir  Works,  Longton  This 
firm  has  long  been  known  to  the  trade  as  manufacturers  of 


j  ornamentation,  following  the  contour  of  the  jug.  The 
J  same  shape  is  shown  in  shaded  decorations,  and  also  in  a 
variety  ot  nicely-engraved  printed  patterns.  The  other 
toilet  jug  and  basin  illustrated  are  the  “Versailles” 
shape  with  “  Louvre  ”  decoration.  The  jug  is  an  elegant 
form  and  the  capacious  round  basin  has  a  flat  rim.  Both 
shapes  are  supplied  in  several  decorations.  The  cover 
dishes  and  plates  included  in  the  group,  are  two  of  the  new 


Barker  Brothers, 

china  and  earthenware,  but  it  commenced  the  present  year 
under  new  conditions,  as  the  Meir  Works  have  been 
acquired  by  Hewitt  Brothers,  until  lately  and  for  upwards 
of  20  years,  associated  Avith  the  Colonial  Pottery.  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  They  will  continue  the  firm  name  of  Barker 
Brothers,  and  Avill  not  only  manufacture  all  the  lines  Avhich 
haA  e  for  so  long  been  made  at  the  Meir  Works,  but  propose 
to  make,  in  addition,  higher  grades  of  Avare  (both  china 
and  earthenAAare)  suitable  for  the  home  and  export  markets. 

T  had  an  interview  Avith  the  neAV  proprietors  at  their  works, 
and  found  them  practical  and  experienced  business  men, 
Avith  progressive  ideas.  They  are  already  exhibiting  con¬ 
siderable  enterprise,  both  in  respect  of  the  works  and  the 
goods.  They  are  making  extensive  alterations  in  the 
tormer,  and  purpose  soon  making  some  additions.  As  for 
the  productions,  the  best  shapes  and  patterns  of  the  old 
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shapes  in  dinner  ware.  One  is  the  “  Royal  ”  shape  with 
an  oval  vegetable  dish  on  foot,  with  neat  embossments 
and  decorated  in  the  “Carlton  ”  pattern.  The  other 
dinner  pieces  are  from  the  new  “  Blenheim  ”  shape,  in 
the  Chatsworth  ”  decoration.  All  the  models  shown 
are  well  designed,  and  are  forms  that  are  susceptible  of 
artistic  decorative  treatment.  The  company  have  other 
and  attractive  schemes  of  ornamentation,  including  some 
pleasing  shaded  effects  on  toilet  services.  Three  tea  cups 
and  saucers  are  shown  as  pleasing  shapes,  representative  of 
many  new  designs.  Most  of  the  new  forms  and  decorations 
are  protected  by  registration.  The  customers  of  the  old 
firm  will  find  excellent  successors  in  the  new  proprietors, 
while  country  customers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  they 
will  still  be  waited  upon  by  Mr.  Femeyhough,  Avho  retains 
his  position  as  traveller  for  the  new  proprietors. 


Albert  E.  Jones 

firm  are  retained,  but  seA'eral  noATelties  in  toilet  A\are,. 
dinner  services,  and  fancy  goods,  were  shown  me.  Some 
of  them  are  already  on  the  market,  and  others  are  nearing 
completion,  and  will  be  ready  shortly.  We  give  an 
illustration  of  some  of  the  new  goods.  The  “  Verona  ” 
shape  toilet  eAver  and  basin  are  pieces  from  a  handsome 
service.  The  tall  jug,  with  scalloped  and  embossed 
opening,  is  a  graceful  form  with  broad  flutes  from  top  to 
bottom  in  the  “  Alton  ”  pattern,  a  ATery  neat,  conventional 
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Albert  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Palissy  Pottery,  Chancery -lane, 
Longton,  are  manufacturers  of  general  and  decorated 
earthemvare  and  semi-porcelain.  Their  principal  lines  are 
dinner  A\rare,  toilet  ware,  tea  and  breakfast  Avare.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Avhen  I  called  at  the  works,  Mr.  Jcnes  AAras  in 
London.  However,  his  manager  Avent  round  the  shoAV-room 
with  me  and  pointed  out  the  neAA"  goods.  The  firm  are  strong 
[  in  toilet  ware,  and  they  have  many  good  shapes  with  new' 

|  and  attractive  decorations  for  the  season.  Two  particu- 
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larly  handsome  models  are  the  ‘  ‘  Celtic  ’  ’  and  the  ‘  ‘  Silver 
shapes  :  both  have  tall  ewers  with  embossed  panels  and 
capacious  round  basins,  and  are  presented  in  several 
appropriate  ornamentations.  The  firm’s  decorations  are 
specially  designed  for  the  shapes — an  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  pottery.  The  ‘  ‘  Celtic  ’  ’  is  decorated  in  blue  and 
gold  and  in  enamelled  patterns,  while  it  is  a  form  that 
makes  a  very  good  white  and  gold  service.  The  ‘  ‘  Lily  ’ 
toilet  set  is  shown  in  pretty  shaded  colours.  The  1  ‘  Celtic  ’ 
is  made  en  suite — very  attractive  in  blue  and  geld 
on  vellum  and  on  fawn  grounds.  Messrs.  Jones  have  some 
good  shapes  in  trinket  sets,  which  are  decorated  to  match 
any  of  the  toilet  decorations.  They  have  a  number  of 
dinner  services  in  good  shapes  attractively  ornamented. 
Their  oval  cover  dishes  are  well-modelled  and  are  supplied 
in  many  nicely  printed  patterns  and  in  enamelled 
colours.  The  “Venice”  shape  is  one  of  the  latest, 
and  also  one  of  their  most  graceful  shapes  in  dinner 
ware,  with  an  especially  pleasing  oval  cover  dish.  They 
make  a  nicely  varied  assortment  of  tea  and  breakfast 
ware  and  of  all  miscellaneous  pottery  for 
table  use — such  as  tea-pots,  sugars  and 
creams,  butter  dishes,  biscuit  boxes,  fruit 
trays  and  dishes,  cocoa-jugs,  hot-water- 
jugs,  &c.  They  also  make  everything  in 
white  spiral  fluted  ware.  Samples  of  their 
goods  can  always  be  seen  at  the  rooms  of 
Messrs.  S.  Dornberger  &  Co.,  Gamage- 
buildings,  Holborn,  E.C.,  their  London 
export  representatives,  and  at  the  fine 
show-rooms  at  the  works.  Mr.  Jones  has 
infused  a  new  and  progressive  spirit  into 
the  pottery  since  he  acquired  possession 
of  it,  not  only  by  the  alterations  in  the 
works  and  plant,  but  by  the  manifest 
improvement  in  the  productions.  We  give 
an  illustration  of  a  group  of  their  latest 
shapes  and  patterns  in  toilet,  dinner  and 
tea  ware. 

Jackson  &  Gosling,  china  manufac¬ 
turers,  Grosvenor  Works,  Gregory  -  st., 

Longton,  make  a  particular  body  of  ware 
which  they  call  their  ‘  ‘  Grosvenor  China.” 

In  this  china  they  manufacture  every 
description  of  tea  and  breakfast  services 
for  the  home,  foreign,  and  Colonial  markets. 

They  have  a  large  choice,  both  in  shapes 
and  decorations,  including  several  novelties 
for  the  season.  Their  patterns  range 
from  neatly  printed  designs,  in  several 
colours,  to  enamelled  and  gilt  decora¬ 
tions,  and  they  supply  all  the  usual  stock  lines.  A  pleas¬ 
ing  collection  of  fancy  goods  and  dessert  services  adds 
brightness  and  variety  to  their  samples — these  would 
have  the  same  effect  in  a  dealer’s  stock.  They  have  a 
useful  line  in  the  patent  “Non-drip”  tea-pot,  and  have 
secured  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  it  in  china. 
The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
and,  to  the  tidy  housewife,  the  annoyance,  of  having  the 
tablecloth  discoloured  by  spots  of  tea  dripping  from  the 
spout  of  the  pot.  We  have  already  described  this  pot, 
and  the  ingenious  construction  which  causes  the  drip  of 
tea  which  usually  runs  down  the  spout  when  the  cup  is 
withdrawn,  to  fall  into  the  tea-cup  instead.  The  firm 
keep  up-to-date  in  the  shapes  and  ornamentations  of 
their  tea  ware,  and  their  decorations  are  tasteful  and  in 
all  cases  designed  to  suit  the  particular  form. 


AN  “ALL  WHITE”  WINDOW. 

WHY  should  not  china  dealers  now  and  then 
show  the  spotless  beauty  of  their  white  goods, 
as  the  drapery  and  lingerie  dealers  do  ?  One 
firm  sees  no  objection,  but  evidently  some 
advantage,  in  the  experiment,  for  they  have 
made  it.  Hill’s  Stores,  Ltd.,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  have 
recently  been  showing  an  ‘  ‘  all  white  ’  ’  china  window. 
They  make  a  speciality  of  white  Tuscan  ware,  white 
Worcester,  and  white  goods  for  hotel  and  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  and  they  conceived  and  carried  out  the  happy  idea 
of  appealing  to  buyers  of  “  all  white  ”  ware  as  tradesmen 
in  other  lines  do.  They  have  sent  us  a  photograph  of  their 
very  pretty  display,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  reproducing 
it  for  the  benefit  of  other  dealers.  We  commend  the 
company  for  their  enterprise,  and  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  we  shall  always  be  pleased  to  receive  good  photo¬ 
graphs  of  original  characteristic  window's  for  reproduction, 
as  we  can  only  arrange  personal  visits  at  wide  intervals. 


Outside  Business.— The  Pottery  men,  at  Stoke,  beat  the 
Glassmen  from  Stourbridge  District,  out  and  out  at  foot¬ 
ball.  The  Potteries  folk  are  justly  celebrated  for  the 
warmth  of  the  welcome  which  they  give  to  outsiders. 

A  Li  ?k  W’th  the  Past. — An  interesting  find  was  recently 
made  by  an  employee  at  the  Cauldon-place  Works,  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  In  an  old  clay  cellar  he  found  a  throw'er’s 
“  rib,”  or  template,  in  biscuit  stoneware,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  “  Cornelius  Toft,  Shelton,”  and  dated  1803. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  members  of  the  Toft  family 
have  been  associated  with  the  firm  ever  since  that  time. 

Wooden  “  Pottery.” — An  American  journal  says  : — 
“  Excellent  natural  pottery  is  manufactured  by  nature 
in  the  case  of  a  certain  cactus.  Woodpeckers  are  apt  to 
excavate  nests  in  the  trunk  and  branches,  and,  in  order 
that  it  may  protect  itself  against  these  incursions,  the  plant 
exudes  a  sticky  juice,  which  hardens,  forming  a  woody 
lining  to  the  hole  made  by  the  birds.  Eventually  the 
cactus  dies  and  withers,  but  the  w'ooden  bowl  remains.” 


An  “All  White”  China  Window. 
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THE  WORKERS  IN  THE  POTTERIES. 

A  VINDICATION  OF  A  MUCH  MALIGNED  DISTRICT. 


(Specially  Contributed :  Illustrated  by 

PROBABLY  there  is  no  industrial  district  in  this 
country  and,  for  that  matter,  no  commercial  or 
residential  district  either,  which  has  been  so 
often,  so  cruelly,  and  so  unjustifiably  held  up 
to  public  ignominy,  criticism,  and  censure  as 
the  pottery  district  of  North  Staffordshire.  Years  ago  a 
London  journalist,  whose  brilliant  gifts  included  an  un¬ 
commonly  vivid  imagination,  but  did  not,  unhappily, 
encompass  within  their  limits  an  absorbing  love  of  the 
truth,  titillated  the  palates  of  the  readers  of  a  leading  daily 
newspaper  with  a  ‘  ‘  spicy  ’  ’  and  sensational  account  of  a 
frightful  combat  he  alleged  he  had  witnessed  in  one  of  the 


The  Pottery  Gazette'’  Photographer.) 

there  w-as  no  possible  foundation,  reason,  or  excuse. 
Though  the  whole  story  was  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end  it 
did  incalculable  harm.  Even  after  the  baselessness  of  the 
“  man  and  dog  fight  ”  story  had  been  established,  a  slur 
seemed  to  linger  on  the  district  ;  and  if  people  had  an 
unsavoury  story  to  tell  they  fastened  it  upon  the  Potteries. 

Later  on,  when  the  Government  took  under  their  con¬ 
sideration  the  use  of  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  china  and 
earthenware,  grossly  exaggerated  reports  were  circulated 
as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  lead-poisonirg  evil, 
and  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  workers  of  the 
Potteries  live.  Repeatedly,  too,  most  unfounded  attacks 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette 

riG.  I.— -Pottery  and  Glass. — A  Corner  of  Hanley  Park,  with  Cauldon 

Works  adjoining. 


North  Staffordshire  towns  between  a  man  and  a  dog,  the 
latter  maddened  by  enforced  starvation.  Thereafter,  fer 
a  long  time,  when  one  spoke  of  the  Potteries,  people, 
instead  of  saying,  “  Oh,  that  is  where  you  make  beautiful 
cups  and  saucers,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
said,  “Oh,  that’s  w'here  the  men  fight  with  dogs.”  Of 
course,  the  “  man  and  dog  fight  ”  never  took  place  at  all. 
The  entire  narrative  was  a  journalistic  invention,  for  which 


*  Reprints  of  this  article  may  be  obtained  from  The  Pottery 
Gazette  Offices,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  Prices  if  ordered 
before  April  15  : — 100  copies,  £1  ;  50  copies,  12s.  6d.  ;  25  copies,  7s.  6d.  ; 
1  copy,  sixpence.  Price  after  April  15,  one  shilling  per  copy,  or  £2 
per  100,  post  free  or  carriage  paid  for  cash  with  order. 


have  been  made  upon  the  morality  of  the  people  ;  appalling 
stories  have  been  told  concerning  the  amount  of  illegiti¬ 
macy  in  the  “  six  towns,”  and  the  extent  of  the  social 
evil.  Other  writers  have  singled  out  the  district  for 
special  mention  and  advertisement  because  of  its  infantile 
mortality  ;  and  it  has  been  attacked  because  of  the  smoke 
from  the  factories,  and  because  of  its  general  aspect. 
Newspaper  readers,  in  fine,  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  Potteries  is  a  place  apart — a  district  to  be  shunned 
by  4  4  respectable  ’  ’  people  ;  a  locality  into  which  the 
elevating  influences  of  civilisation  have  not  yet  pene¬ 
trated,  where  education  has  accomplished  little,  where 
human  nature  finds  its  lowest  level. 
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Pitiful  Misconceptions. 

It  is  high  time  that  such  pitiful  and  ridiculous  miscon¬ 
ceptions  were  cleared  away  once  and  for  all,  and  it  is  cur 
hope  that  the  accompanying  article  will  assist  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this  end  by  showing,  through  facts  and  figures 
which  are  incontrovertible,  that  not  only  has  the  Potteries 
been  sorely  maligned  by  unthinking  people,  but  that  frcm 
the  moral  standpoint,  the  artistic  standpoint,  and  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  condition  and  well-being  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  challenges  comparison  with  any  other 
industrial  district  in  the  country.  It  is  especially  appro¬ 
priate  that  an  article  in  vindication  of  the  Potteries  should 
make  its  appearance  at  the  present  juncture,  for  to-day — 
the  actual  day  upon  which  this  issue  of  the  Pottery 
Gazette  makes  its  appearance — the  Potteries  enters  upon 
a  new  era,  an  era  which,  we  trust,  will  be  even  more  full 
of  achievement  and  prosperity  than  the  past  has  been. 
Erom  this  day  the  Potteries  are  welded  together  into 
the  new  united  city  of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  The  new 
borough  will  contain,  roughly  speaking,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  population,  a  self-contained  community  of  as 
hard-working,  intelligent,  energetic,  enterprising,  clean¬ 
living,  and  warm-hearted  people  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  country. 

It  need'scarcely  be  said  that  the  w'anton  aspersions  cast 
upon  the  moral  character  of  these  good  people  has  caused 
them  deep  mental  distress.  Amongst  other  things  it  has 
been  alleged  that  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the 
Potteries  is  abnormally  high.  Nothing,  in  reality,  could 
be  further  from  the  actual  facts,  as  we  shall  proceed  to 
show.  How  such  an  idea  can  have  originated  it  is  indeed 
hard  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  critics  have 
spoken  without  their  book.  They  have  put  silly  and 
fallacious  constructions  upon  commonplace  things.  For 
instance,  a  week-end  visitor  to  the  Potteries  might  draw  a 
wholly  erroneous  conclusion  from  the  crowds  of  young- 
men  and  women  whom  he  will  find  in  the  principal  streets 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings.  Somebody  once  mis- 
guidedly  called  this  feature  of  local  life  “The  Devil’s 
Parade,”  but  such  an  appellation  is  quite  unwarranted. 
The  evening  parades  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evening 
are  found  in  almost  every  town  in  the  country.  At  the  sea¬ 
side  people  are  accustomed  to  take  their  evening  airing 
on  the  promenade  or  on  the  pier,  and  they  would  be  justly 
indignant  if  it  were  suggested  that  anything  improper  arose 
in  consequence.  In  the  Potteries  there  is  no  promenade 
or  pier,  and  so  the  young  people,  w'hen  they  have  finished 
their  week’s  work,  don  their  best  clothes,  and  come  out 
into  the  well-lighted  streets  to  walk  and  talk  together. 
Sometimes  they  romp  a  little,  as  young  people  will  do,  but 
their  fun  is  innocent  enough,  and  only  the  prurient-minded 
could  draw  any  ill  conclusion  from  it.  The  true  student  of 
human  nature,  watching  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  parades, 
will  be  struck  not  so  much  by  any  real  or  imaginary  dis¬ 
agreeable  features,  as  by  the  robust  health  of  the  young 
people,  their  excellent  physique,  and  their  high  spirits. 
He  wrill  note,  too,  how  well  dressed  the  young  women  are, 
and  Avhat  a  large  percentage  of  them  may  be  termed 
‘  ‘  good-looking.” 

In  the  summer-time  it  is  a  remarkable  sight  to  see  the 
Potteries  people,  in  their  thousands,  crowding  the  local 
parks  to  listen  to  the  open-air  concerts,  given  in  the  even¬ 
ings,  or  to  attend  the  magnificent  flower  shows  organised 
by  several  of  the  towns.  In  the  winter  it  is  even  more 
impressive  to  look  at  the  vast  audiences  which  fill  the 
magnificent  Victoria  Hall  at  Hanley,  listening  with  wrapt 
attention  and  delight  to  high-class  music  by  superb  choirs 
composed,  in  the  main,  of  singers  who,  in  the  daytime, 
work  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  departments  of  the 
potting  trade.  The  claim  has  been  made,  and  not  w-ithout 


good  ground,  that  there  are  no  people  in  the  kingdom  with 
a  greater  gift  for  music,  whether  as  singers  or  as  listeners, 
than  the  Potteries  folks.  Speaking  of  them  as  a  class,  it 
may  certainly  be  said  that  they  are  among  the  kindliest, 
the  most  homely,  the  most  honest,  and  the  mcst  hard¬ 
working  in  the  land.  Their  standard  of  intelligence  is 
high,  and  their  self-respect  is  considerably  above  the 
average. 

Some  Remarkable  Facts  and  Figures. 

Since  the  charge  of  immorality  has  so  often  been  levelled 
at  the  Potteries,  and  the  ratio  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate 
births  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  adverse  com¬ 
ment,  we  have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  dissect  certain 
figures  in  the  Registrar-General’s  annual  report  (Blue  Book 
C.D.  4961)  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  illegitimacy 
statistics  of  the  six  towns  with  those  of  various  other 
towns.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  report  in  question, 
though  a  ponderous  document  of  nearly  700  pages,  does  not 
include  among  its  multitudinous  figures  a  table  showing  the 
percentage  of  illegitimate  births  in  each  town  or  registra¬ 
tion  district.  The  number  of  such  births  is  given,  and  the 
number  of  legitimate  births  appears  also  ;  but  in  order  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  rates  in  the 
different  districts,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  searcher 
after  such  information  to  work  out  numerous  sums,  and 
to  ascertain  the  ratio  for  himself.  And  here,  probably,  we 
lay  our  fingers  upon  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Pot¬ 
teries  has  been  so  often  attacked.  The  critics  have  been 
too  idle  to  work  out  the  percentages  as  they  ought  to  have 
done.  Had  they  taken  the  trouble  thus  to  analyse  the 
figures,  they  would  never  have  gone  so  hopelessly  astray  in 
their  conclusions.  What  they  have  done  is  to  glance 
cursorily  through  the  report,  ascertain  that  there  have  been 
so  many  hundred  illegitimate  births  in  the  district  during 
a  given  year,  or  period  of  years,  and  then  draw  inferences 
to  suit  their  preconceived  notions.  They  have  culpably 
omitted  to  notice  such  salient  facts  as  the  big  population  of 
the  district  and  its  very  high  birth  rate,  dhis  high  rate 
must  be  regarded  as  a  most  healthy  and  satisfactory  feature 
in  these  days  when  the  decreasing  national  birth  rate  is  a 
subject  of  growing  national  concern,  and  wre  imagine  that 
a  great  many  people  will  be  greatly  surprised  when  they 
learn  how  the  Potteries  compares  with  the  other  big  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  respect.  The  figures  given 
below  are  for  the  year  1908,  those  for  last  year  not  being 
yet  available  : — 


(1)  London  (the  Metro- 

Population, 

1908. 

Birth  Bate 
per  1,000. 

Death  Bate 
per  1,000. 

polis)  . . 

4,795,757 

25-2 

13-8 

(2)  Glasgow  . 

859,715 

27-8 

17-8 

(3)  Liverpool  . 

753,203 

31-7 

192 

(4)  Manchester  . 

649,251 

29-1 

18-2 

(5)  Birmingham  . 

558,357 

28-4 

15-9 

(6)  Leeds  . 

477,107 

24-8 

15-3 

(7)  Sheffield  . 

463,222 

30-7 

15-8 

(8)  Dublin  . 

394,525 

28-7 

21-5 

(9)  Belfast  . 

380,344 

29-7 

19-5 

(10)  Bristol  . 

372,785 

23-1 

13-6 

(11)  Edinburgh  . 

350,524 

21-4 

15-3 

(12)  West  Ham  . 

315,000 

28-8 

13-9 

(13)  Newcastle-on-Tvne  .  . 

277,257 

29-7 

160 

(14)  Leicester  . 

240,172 

23-4. 

130 

(15)  Hull  . 

271,137 

30-2 

16-2 

(.10)  Nottingham  ....... 

260,449 

26-6 

15-2 

(17)  The  Potteries . 

240,738 

34-9 

18-8 

(181  Salford  . 

239,294 

29-6 

17-8 

119)  Portsmouth  . 

211,493 

28-4 

13-8 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Potteries  has  the  splendid 
distinction  of  possessing  far  and  aw'ay  the  highest  birth 
rate  of  any  of  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom.  True,  the 
death  rate  is  also  rather  high,  but  as  to  this  w>e  shall  have 
something  more  to  say  later  on.  For  the  moment  wre  are 
chiefly  concerned  to  show  that  the  high  birth  rate  in  the 
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Fig.  II. — In  THE  WORKROOMS.  [Photos.  by  “  The  Pattern  Gazette:' 

Note  the  neat  and  respectable  appearance  of  the  girls,  and  the  airy,  well  lighted  rooms. 
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Potteries,  a  factor  hitherto  ignored  by  the  critics  of  the 
district,  modifies  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  ratio  of 
illegitimate  to  total  births.  Let  us  now  make  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  illegitimacy  rate  in  the  Potteries  with 
the  rate  obtaining  in  a  number  of  the  other  large 
towns  selected  at  random,  and  also  with  a  group  of 
manufacturing  towns  most  nearly  comparable  to  the 
Potteries.  These  are  the  figures  shown  by  the  Registrar- 
General’s  report  : — 


Illegiti- 

Per- 

Illegiti- 

Per- 

mate 

centage 

mate 

centage 

Births 

to  Total 

Births 

to  T  ital 

in  1908. 

Births. 

in  1908. 

Births. 

Nottingham  .  .  .  . 

445 

6-4 

The  Fotteries. . . 

.  367 

4  3 

London  City  .  .  .  . 

16 

5-7 

Wigan  . 

.  282 

41 

Kidderminster  .  . 

47 

5-2 

Burv  . 

.  138 

4-0 

Burton-on-Trent 

117 

4-8 

Manchester  .  .  . 

.  847 

3-9 

Hull  . 

409 

4-7 

London  (the 

Bradford  . 

343 

4-6 

Metropolis) 

4,856 

3-9 

Burnlev . 

261 

4-6 

England  and 

Preston  . 

194 

4-5 

Wales  (total) 

37,531 

3-9 

Rochdale  . 

135 

4-5 

Wolverhampton 

203 

3-7 

Leeds  . 

560 

4-4 

LIuddersfield  .  . 

.  133 

3-3 

Sheffield  . 

653 

4-4 

Leicester  . 

.  186 

3-3 

Grimsby  . 

139 

4-4 

Liverpool  . 

.  900 

3-2 

Newcastle-on- 

Bristol  . 

.  259 

3-0 

Tyne  . .  .  . 

341 

4-4 

Birmingham  .  . 

.  688 

2-9 

These  figures  show  how  absolutely  any  general  charge 
against  the  Potteries  as  being  more  immoral  than  other  big 
industrial  and  commercial  centres  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
But  the  comparison  may  be  carried  farther  with  even  more 
remarkable  results.  Let  us  see  how  the  record  of  the 
Potteries  compares  with  that  of  the  principal  Cathedral 
and  Ecclesiastical  cities  : — 


Illegiti- 

Per- 

Il'egiti- 

Per- 

mate 

centage 

mate 

oemage 

Births 

to  Total 

Births 

to  Total 

in  1908. 

Births. 

in  1908. 

Births. 

Ply  . 

15 

8-3 

Canterbury 

21 

4-6 

Worcester  .  .  . 

72 

6-0 

Peterboro’ 

45 

4-5 

Lincoln  . 

90 

5-9 

Salisbury  .  .  . 

18 

4-4 

Hereford  .  .  . 

27 

5-5 

Chester  . 

59 

4-3 

Norwich 

. . .  164 

5-3 

The  Fotteries 

4-3 

York  . 

...  109 

5-0 

Lichfield 

32 

3-9 

Some  of  the  principal  critics  of  the  Potteries  have  been 
clerical  gentlemen.  In  view  of  the  above  figures  it  seems 
fair  to  suggest  that  any  criticism  on  morals  they  may 
have  to  offer  might  be  most  usefully  directed,  in  the  first 
instance,  into  channels  nearer  the  Church’s  special  spheres 
of  activity.  But  our  comparison  is  not  yet  ended.  We 
turn  next  to  the  university  towns,  to  residential  centres,  to 
towns  which  are  usually  spoken  of  as  “  fashionable,”  and 
to  some  of  our  leading  seaside  resorts.  First  of  all  we 
take  the  university  towns  : — 

Illegitimate  Percentage  to 
Births  in  1908.  Total  Births. 

Cambridge  .  40  5'0 

Oxford  .  25  4*5 

The  Potteries  .  —  4-3 

Next  we  come  to  fashionable  and  residential  centres  : — 


Illegiti-  Per- 
mate  centage 
Births  to  Total 


Belgravia 

in  1908. 

Births. 

(London,  W.) 

78 

8-3 

Cheltenham  .... 

69 

7-2 

Harrogate  . 

41 

6-0 

Stratford-on-Avon 

15 

5-8 

Illegiti-  Per- 
mate  centige 
Births  to  Total 


in  1908. 

Births 

Malvern  .... 

15 

5-4 

Warwick  .... 

20 

50 

Bath  . 

79 

4-6 

The  Potteries 

.  .  - 

4-3 

Here  are  the  figures  relating  to  a  few  of  the  popular  sea 


side  resorts  : — 

Illegiti-  Per- 
mate  cen  tage 
Births  to  Total 
in  19  '8.  Births 

Newport  (I.  of  W.)  33  8-5 

Brighton  .  167  7*7 

Scarboro’  .  53  6  7 


Illegiti-  Per- 
mate  centage 
Births  to  Total 
in  1908.  Births. 

Great  Yarmouth  89  6-3 

Blackpool .  58  5' 2 

The  Potteries  ...  —  4-3 


Finally,  let  us  glance  at  the  record  of  some  purely 


country  districts,  and  here  the  figures  are  truly  remark¬ 
able  : — 

Illegitimate  Percentage  to 
Births  in  1908.  Totnl  Births 


Brampton  (Cumberland) .  24  13‘7 

Orford  (Suffolk)  . 19  13-7 

Bungay  (Suffolk)  .  12  11*6 

West  let  on  (Suffolk)  .  23  10-0 

Penrith  (Cumberland) . 49  9‘8 

King’s  Lynn  (Norfolk) .  42  7-8 

Downham  (Norfolk) .  33  7-8 

Exeter  .  59  7-0 

Wisbech  (Cambs.) .  62  6-6 

The  Potteries .  —  4-3 


After  these  figures  we  trust  that  nobody  will  venture 
again  to  charge  the  Potteries  with  immorality.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  social  evil  in  North  Staffordshire,  as  there  is 
everywhere  else  under  the  sun,  but  it  is  a  delusion  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  life  in  the  industrial  districts,  where  the  sexes 
work  side  by  side  in  the  factories,  is  more  inimical  to  chas¬ 
tity  than  life  in  residential  and  country  districts.  The 
figures  quoted  above  prove  conclusively  that,  if  anything, 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  Belgravia,  the  seat  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  has  a  record  little  better  than  half  as  good  as  the 
workaday  Potteries  ;  the  old  residential  towns  where 
aristocratic  families  have  made  their  homes  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  where  the  best  traditions  of  English  life  are 
supposed  to  be  preserved,  show  up  badly  as  compared 
with  North  Staffordshire  ;  the  big  watering  places  also 
make  a  sorry  contrast,  and  some  of  the  country  districts, 
alongside  the  Potteries,  would  appear  to  be  very  dens  of 
iniquity. 

No  doubt  there  will  still  be  some  who  will  contend  that 
a  low  rate  of  illegitimacy  means  a  high  rate  of  prostitution. 
That  is  an  argument  often  used  by  the  apologists  for 
the  country  districts  where  illegitimacy  is  notoriously 
rife,  but  official  publications  (e.g.,  the  well-known  report 
of  Dr.  Stark,  formerly  deputy -registrar  for  Scotland) 
show  that  on  the  Continent,  where  illegitimacy  attains  a 
dimension  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  he  witnessed 
in  this  country,  the  so-called  social  evil  exists  to  an  extent 
quite  unknown  in  this  country.  The  ‘  ‘  social  evil,  ’  ’  as 
we  have  already  said,  is  not  unknown  in  the  Potteries, 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  is  far  from 
being  as  widespread  as  some  irresponsible  critics  have  sup¬ 
posed.  Neither  is  it  typical  of  life  in  the  Potteries  ;  it  is 
a  minor  and  small  element  in  the  social  economy  of  the 
district.  Let  us,  then,  hear  no  more  of  this  talk  of  ‘  ‘  im¬ 
morality  in  the  Potteries  ”  ;  there  is  no  more  ground  for 
a  general  charge  against  the  district  of  that  kind  than 
there-  was  foundation  for  the  monstrous  story  of  the  ‘  ‘  man 
and  dog  fight.” 

Infantile  Mortality. 

Much  has  been  printed  in  the  newspapers,  from  time  to 
time,  consenting  the  high  rate  of  infantile  mortality  in  the 
Potteries.  The  rate  is  unfortunately  much  higher  than  we 
could  wish,  but  the  problem  is  one  which  confronts  every 
town  where  the  women  go  to  work  in  factories.  The 
Registrar-General’s  report  for  1908,  referring  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  says  : — “  As  regards  the  towns  with  high  rates  of 
infantile  mortality,  it  will  be  noted  that  nearly  all  of  them 
are  seats  either  of  the  pottery,  textile,  or  mining  industries. 
For  example,  in  the  quinquennium  1904-1908,  in  no  fewer 
than  ten  of  these  towns,  viz.,  Bilston,  Burslem,  Longton, 
Tunstail,  Stalybridge,  Burnley,  Farnworth,  Ince-in-Maker- 
field,  Batley,  and  Aberdare,  an  average  of  about  one  in 
every  five  children  born  did  not  survive  the  first,  year  of 
life.”  This  is  a  grave  indictment,  but  on  turning  to  the 
table  in  the  report  which  sets  forth  details  respecting  the 
towns  with  the  highest  rates  of  child  mortality,  we  find 
that  though  Burslem,  Fenton,  Hanley,  Longton,  and 
Tunstail  appear  in  the  table,  Stoke  is  absent.  rlhe  reason 
is  that  Stoke’s  infantile  mortality  in  1908  was  only  128 
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Fig.  IV. — Wellington  School,  Hanley — Potteries  Children  at  Play. 
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per  1,000  births.  Taking  the  average  of  the  six  towns 
together — that  is  to  say,  the  average  for  the  new  united 
borough  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  we  arrive  at  the  figure  172.  A 
comparison  of  this  rate  with  that  of  some  of  the  other  towns 
cited  by  the  Registrar-General  gives  the  following  result : 


Deaths  under  one  year 
Town.  of  age  per  1.000  births. 

Farnworth  ....  209 

Stalybridge  ....  206 

Aberdare  .  198 

Burnley  .  194 

Tnce  .  192 

Bilston .  187 

Batley  .  186 

Rhondda  .  184 


Deaths  under  one  year 
Town.  of  age  per  1.000  births. 


Hyde  . 

179 

Leigh  . 

178 

Merthyr  Tydfil .  . 

178 

Stockport . 

177 

The  Potteries  . . . 

172 

Preston  . 

170 

Manchester  .... 

162 

Liverpool  . 

161 

Evidently,  high  as  its  rate  is,  the  Potteries  does  not  deserve 
to  be  singled  out  as  a  special  butt  for  criticism  in  this 
matter.  There  are  towns  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
Cheshire  and  South  Wales,  which  have  more  unsatisfactory 
records,  and  this  much  can  be  claimed  for  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  Potteries,  that  they  are  leaving  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  and  sparing  no  effort  to  improve  matters.  The 
Notification  of  Births  Act,  which  only  came  into  operation 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1907,  will,  it  is  believed,  pro¬ 
duce  highly  beneficial  results,  and  most  of  the  townships  a 
year  or  two  ago  appointed  lady  health  visitors  and  in¬ 
spectors  of  midwives,  whose  special  work  it  is  to  give 
advice  to  mothers  as  to  the  rearing  of  infants,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  The  effect  of  these 
measures  is  already  becoming  pronounced.  For  instance, 
in  the  report  of  the  Hanley  medical  officer  of  health  for 
1909,  received  just  as  we  went  to  press,  it  was  recorded  that 
the  deaths  of  children  under  one  year,  to  1,000  births, 
were  32  less  than  in  1908.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
reports  of  the  medical  officers  for  the  other  districts  of  the 
Potteries  will  show  commensurate  decreases.  As  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  it  is  the  high  infantile  death  rate  which 
is  responsible  for  the  position  occupied  by  the  Potteries 
in  the  table  of  general  mortality.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
Potteries  is  the  numbers  of  sturdy,  jolly  children  swarming 
in  the  streets  and  parks  and  playgrounds.  (See  Fig.  IV. 
and  Plate  IV.  (1).  The  weak  and  sickly  form  only  a 
surprisingly  small  proportion. 


The  Health  of  the  Pottery  Workers. 


Much  that,  is  foolish  and  unwarranted  b\r  the  facts  has 
been  written  about  the  health  of  the  workers  engaged  in 
the  potting  trade.  A  clergyman  who  came  to  the  Potteries 
from  the  .South  to  take  a  cure  of  souls  in  the  district  once 
told  the  writer  that  from  what  he  had  heard  and  read 
about  the  place  before  he  arrived  at  Stoke  for  the  first  time 
he  was  almost  prepared  to.  find  that  people  were  dropping 
down  dead  in  the  streets.  Such  an  idea  is  excusable  when 
one  recalls  all  the  ridiculous  nonsense  which  found  its  way 
into  print  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  lead  poisoning  con¬ 
troversy.  Even  now  there  are  thousands  of  well-educated 
people  who  think  that  every  pottery  operative  works 
‘  ‘  in  the  lead,  ’  ’  a  vague  expression  as  to  the  meaning  of 
which  he  has  no  definite  idea.  Many  philanthropic  ladies 
find  it  a  pleasurable  method  of  spending  an  afternoon  to 
discourse  to  Society  dames  about  wrist-drop,  blue-line,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  plumbism. 
They  revel,  particularly,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  com¬ 
plexions  of  the  “  pot-girls,”  but  they  are  not  quite  agreed 
as  to  whether  that  complexion  is  blue,  green,  or  yellow. 
Their  descriptive  vapourings  would  be  amusing  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  many  people  are  induced  to  form  their 
opinions  from  ignorant  talk  of  this  kind,  thereby  doing  a 
great  injustice  to  as  healthy,  strong,  and  intelligent  a  body 
of  workpeople  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country. 

If  any  special  jnoof  were  called  for  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  people  can  and  do  live  to  a  patriarchal  age  in  the 
Potteries,  it  would  be  amply  provided  at  any  of  the  ‘  ‘  old 
folks’  treats  ’  ’  annually  held  in  each  of  the  districts  now 


comprising  the  united  borough  of  Stoke.  As  a  general 
rule  nobody  is  invited  to  any  of  these  interesting  functions 
whose  birth  certificate  does  not  prove  him  or  her  to  be 
over  seventy  years  of  age  ;  yet  many  hundreds  of  old  men 
and  women,  whose  ages  conform  to  this  requirement, 
attend  each  of  the  festivities.'  Practical^  all  of  them  are 
now  old  age  pensioners,  and  when  statistics  are  available 
showing  the  numbers  of  annuitants  in  different  industrial 
districts  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  proportion  of 
pensioners  in  the  Potteries  is  not  shown  to  be  notably  larger 
than  in  many  other  big  towns.  Our  photo  (see  Plate  IV.  (2) 
of  Prebendary  Hutchinson,  the  centenarian  vicar  of  Blurton 
Church, Longton,  is  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  virtues  and 
salubriousness  of  Potteries  air.  The  venerable  cleric,  who 
very  kindly  gave  our  photographer  a  special  sitting,  has 
lived  at  Blurton  for  what  many  people  would  regard  as  a 
lifetime.  Yet  he  still  possesses  amazing  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  activity,  and  frequently  delivers  the  morning  sermon 
at  his  pretty  church.  He  entered  his  100th  year  last 
August,  and  on  that  occasion  a  huge  congregation  from 
all  parts  of  the  Potteries  testified  to  the  affection  in  which 
the  aged  vicar  is  held.  The  oldest  inhabitant  of  Hanley, 
Mr.  Thomas  Stanley,  who  is  also  nearing  his  100th  year, 
was  formerly  a  travelling  vendor  of  pottery,  his  peregrina¬ 
tions  taking  him  to  various  market  places  in  the  Midlands 
in  the  days  when  railways  were  unknown  and  all  wares 
had  to  be  carried  by  road.  The  old  gentleman  has  many 
queer  and  interesting  recollections  of  business  life  in  those 
far-off  times,  and  he  attributes  his  long  life  largely  to  the 
general  healthiness  of  the  district.  Such  instances  of  long 
life  could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum ,  and  almost  every 
manufacturer  in  the  Potteries  could  produce  from  his 
works  a  group  of  fine  old  workmen  whose  appearance  and 
capabilities  would  astonish  some  of  those  wrho  have  been 
wont  to  decry  the  district  and  its  workpeople. 

Such  are  the  tales  which  have  been  circulated  about  the 
Potteries  that  some  people  can  only  think  of  the  district 
as  an  arid  wilderness,  perpetually  overhung  by  a  thick  pall 
of  smoke,  where  even  the  grass  is  stunted,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  countryside  is  as  a  sealed  book.  But  what  are  the 
facts  ?  The  geographical  position  of  the  Potteries  is 
excellent.  It  stands  high  :  ‘  ‘  Hanley  ’  ’  means  high  fields, 
and  the  town  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  second  highest 
market  town  in  England.  The  situation  of  the  Potteries, 
in  fact,  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Derbyshire  and 
Cheshire  health  resorts.  The  breezes  come  straight  across 
from  the  Buxton  moorlands  to  Hanley  and  Burslem, 
and  as  the  towns  extend  mainly  in  one  direction,  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  never  far  from  green  fields  and  fresh  air. 
The  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  almost 
unsurpassable  in  its  grandeur  and  charm,  and  half  an 
hour’s  walk,  or  a  few  minutes’  bicycle  run  from  any  of  the 
towns  will  bring  one  into  the  midst  of  the  typical  English 
countryside.  Thus  there  are  ample  opportunities  and 
inducements  for  the  residents  of  the  Potteries  to  keep  their 
health  in  good  trim. 

Within  the  borders  of  the  towns  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  workers  is  carefully  provided  for.  The  sanitation  of 
the  district  is  excellent,  and  has  entailed  the  expenditure 
by  the  municipalities  of  huge  sums  of  money  which  the 
ratepayers  have  cheerfully  found,  because  in  the  Potteries 
it  is  recognised  that,  above  all  things,  money  spent  upon 
health  is  well  spent.  The  health  of  the  worker  is  his 
capital,  and  to  keej)  rates  low  at  the  expense  of  the  common 
weal  is  not  a  policy  which  has  ever  commended  itself  to 
those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  government  of  the 
towns.  Few  districts  are  better  provided  with  open  spaces. 
Hanley  alone  has  three  parks  ;  Longton,  Burslem,  and 
Tunstall  each  have  one,  and  there  are  many  other  smaller 
“  lungs  ’  ’  in  the  shape  of  recreation  grounds.  (See  Figs.  I., 
VI.,  VII.,  VIII.) 
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As  to  the  labour  conditions  at  the  Potteries,  there  has 
been  a  vast  change  for  the  better  within  recent  years. 
Old  factories  have  been  modernised  and  brought  up  to 
date,  many  fine  new  manufactories  have  sprung  up,  and 
the  multitude  of  special  and  compulsory  regulations 
governing  the  manufacturing  processes  in  the”  potting  trade 
have  contributed  enormously  to  the  better  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  operatives.  The  manufacturers  have  the  moral 
and  material  well-being  of  their  employees  very  much  a. 
heart,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  in  these  days  of  limited 
companies,  to  point  to  another  industry  where  the  old  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  between  employers  and  employed  is  so 
well  and  strongly  maintained.  Many  of  the  leading  busi¬ 
nesses  are  now,  it  is  true,  conducted  under  the  a?gis  of 
companies,  but  they  are  not  public  companies  ;  they 
almost  all  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 'families  which  built 
them  up,  and  instead  of  the  hard  commercial  spirit  which 
has  grown  up  in  many  trades,  one  still  finds  in  the  Potteries 
the  same  intimate  personal  feeling  which  existed  genera¬ 
tions  ago  when  company  laws  were  unknown.  Some  of  the 
works  are  situated  in  quite  rural  surroundings.  Most  of 
them  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  and  the  space 
in  the  centre  greatly  facilitates  lighting  and  ventilation. 
The  workrooms  are  usually  large  and  lofty,  and  very  few 
are  on  the  ground  floor.  (See  Fig.  II.) 

The  workpeople  in  the  Potteries,  therefore,  are  under  no 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  districts,  in  their 
labour  conditions  and  in  the  provision  made  for  their  physi¬ 
cal  well-being  In  point  of  fact  the  workers  in  the  potting 
trade  are  a  particularly  robust  and  alert  class  of  peopled 


the  pottery  girls  are  utter  nonsense,  and  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  contradicting.  The  number  of  operatives  who 
work  "in  the  lead”  is  comparatively  small,  and  the 
number  who  become  affected  by  plumbism  is  constantly 
decreasing.  In  1908  the  number  of  reported  cases  was  117 
and  there  were  12  deaths  ;  in  1909  only  58  cases  and  5 
deaths  were  reported. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  if  we  refer  to  the  remark¬ 
able  evidenceas  to  the  general  health  of  the  pottery  workers 
which  was  published  last  year  in  the  annual  report  of  one 
of  the  leading  local  friendly  societies,  the  North  Stafford¬ 
shire  Provident  Association,  of  which  Mr.  A.  Poulson  is 
the  secretary.  The  Society  had  upon  its  books  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1908  4,107  paying  members,  male  and 
female,  and  included  in  these  were  1,500  pottery  operatives. 
The  other  members  were  principally  miners,  plumbers  and 
painters,  and  railway  workers.  A  table  embodied  in  the 
report  shows  the  sickness  experience  of  the  various  classes 
of  members  during  the  years  1908  and  1907,  and  some 
very  remarkable  facts  emerge,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  the  table  in  question  : — 


Male  pGttcrs . 

1908. 

Average  Sickness. 
Wks.  Dvs.  Hrs. 

2  3  11 

1907. 

Average  Sicknes 
Wks.  Dys.  Hrs. 
2  1  0 

Miners  . 

4 

4 

0 

4  5  7 

Plumbers  and  painters . 

2 

1 

0 

1  6  19 

Railway  workers . 

5 

5 

23 

no  record. 

Male  members  following  ordin¬ 
ary  or  non-hazardous  occupa¬ 
tions  . 

3 

4 

0 

3  3  1 

Female  pottery  workers . 

6 

2 

13 

5  2  15 

Other  female  members . 

9 

2 

3 

8  0  19 

Fig.  Y. — A  Potteries  Football  Crowd. 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette." 


(SeeFigs.  II.  and  III.)  The  wromen  embody  all  the  virtues 
which  may  be  comprised  within  the  designation  “womanly.” 
They  are  comely,  they  dress  neatly  and  with  excellent  taste, 
they  are  self-respecting  and  hard  working.  The  men,  on 
their  part,  are  strong,  intelligent,  and  manly.  Out  of  busi-  [ 
ness  hours  they  show  themselves  excellent  sportsmen.  Many 
of  the  finest  footballers  playing  to-day  graduated  in  North 
Staffordshire  ;  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  district  that  the 
leading  local  football  club  was  not  rich  enough  to  keep  them ; 
were  it  otherwise,  Stoke  would  possess  one  of  the  finest 
teams  of  footballers  in  the  country.  Our  illustration 
(Fig.  V.),  showing  a  “  crowd  ”  at  a  purely  amateur 
match  at  Burslem  a  week  or  two  ago,  when  over  19,000 
spectators  were  present,  gives  some  idea  of  the  football 
enthusiasm  of  the  workers  in  the  Potteries. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  health  of  the  workers,  we 
speak  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  many  centres  of  industry  when  we  say  that  it 
challenges  comparison  with  that  of  the  operatives  engaged 
in  the  woollen,  the  cotton,  the  lace,  the  boot  and  shoe, 
and  other  trades  where  both  sexes  are  employed.  The 
stories  about  the  ‘  ‘  green  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  blue  ’  ’  complexions  of 


The  report  adds:  ‘‘The  points  to  be  especially  ob¬ 
served  in  the  foregoing  analysis  are  (a)  that  the  average 
sickness  experience  amongst  male  pottery  workers  is  well 
below  that  of  miners  and  railway  workers,  and  is  also 
lower  than  that  of  members  who  are  following  occupations 
which  are  generally  treated  as  entirely  free  from  special 
risks,  and  therefore  considered  to  be  non-hazardous,  the 
male  potters’  average  sickness  experience  for  the  year 
coming  out  respectively  as  follows  : — 

Less  than  that  of  the  miners  by .  28"  ^0  ^13* 

>>  »  n  railway  workers  by .  3  2  12 

•)  n  ii  non-hazardous  class  by  ..1*0  13 

And  (b)  that  the  average  sickness  experienced  by  female 
members  following  pottery  occupations  is  again  lower 
than  the  experience  of  female  members  following  other  or 
no  occupations,  the  difference  being  2  weeks.  6  days, 
14  hours.  .  .  The  comparative  lowness  in  the  average 
sickness  experienced  by  the  pottery  workers’  section  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
fact  when  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  searching  inquiries 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  taken  place,  with  no  doubt 
the  desirable  object  of  eliminating  or  minimising,  so  far 
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as  is  possible,  all  dangerous  elements  attached  to  the 
occupation.  If,  however,  the  present  experience  can  be 
maintained,  it  may  perhaps  be  presumed  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  fortunate  in  having  among  its  ranks  a  body  of  potters 
numbering  almost  1,500  whose  average  sickness  daring 
the  past  two  years  at  least  emerges  from  a  comparison 
against  the  sickness  experienced  during  1908  by  about 
1,800  members  who  follow  non-hazardous  occupations, 
with  an  average  experience  actually  lower  than  that  of 
the  non-hazardous  class  by  one  wreek  and  13  hours,  while 
the  average  duration  of  their  attacks  is  also  lower  by  3 
days  and  23  hours.  It  seems,  in  the  light  of  these  facts, 
to  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  staple  trade  of 
the  district,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Association, 
should  show  so  favourable  a  comparison.” 

This  testimony  comes  from  a  source  entirely  independent 
and  trustworthy.  It  is  based  upon  actual  facts,  not  upon 
mere  hearsay  or  tittle-tattle,  and  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  leave  readers  to  cogitate  over  this  remarkable  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  healthiness  of  the  pottery  workers  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  however,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  report  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Provident 
Association  furnishes  proof  of  one  more  virtue  of  the  Pot¬ 
teries  people  which  we  must  strongly  insist  upon,  and  that 
is  their  habits  of  thrift.  We  had  wished  to  include  within 
the  scope  of  this  article  some  details  of  the  number  of 
members  and  amount  of  funds  possessed  by  the  friendly 
societies  in  the  district  ;  but  when  we  commenced  to 
make  inquiries  we  found  that  the  task  upon  which  we  had 
entered  was  so  colossal  that  we  were  compelled  to  abandon 
it.  Even  the  oldest  friendly  society  officials  were  unable 
to  furnish  anything  like  an  adequate  list  of  the  innumerable 
orders  and  societies  flourishing  in  the  “  six  towns.” 
There  are  literally  scores  of  lodges,  most  of  them  with  large 
memberships,  and  it  was  universally  agreed  by  those  from 
whom  we  sought  information  on  this  matter,  that  the 
number  of  people  in  North  Staffordshire  practising  thrifty 
habits  through  the  medium  of  friendly  societies  is  far  above 
the  average  in  the  country  generally. 


The  Sobriety  of  the  Potteries. 


Amongst  the  other  allegations  uttered  concerning  the 
Potteries  from  time  to  time  is  one  of  insobriety  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  Like  all  the  other  counts  in  the 
indictment  presented  against  the  district,  this  one,  too,  is 
found  to  be  not  proven  immediately  it  comes  under  the 
light  of  cold  fact.  The  Blue  Book  containing  the  licensing 
statistics  for  1908  (C.D.  4612)  gives  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  per  ten 
thousand  of  the  population  in  each  petty  sessional  district. 
There  are,  in  the  Potteries,  four  such  districts,  and  the 
convictions  in  the  four  added  together  work  out  at  an 
average  of  62-7  per  10,000  of  the  population  in  the  Pot¬ 
teries.  When  we  come  to  compare  these  figures  with 
those  for  other  districts,  we  find  that  there  are  scores — 
hundreds  almost — of  big  towns  which  have  a  record  for 
insobriety  which  is  positively  out  of  all  comparison  with 
the  Potteries.  Space  forbids  us  mentioning  more  than 
a  few,  but  we  make  a  selection 


London  City .... 

Convictions  per 
10,000  (1908). 
412-66 

Tynemouth  .... 

319-86 

Tamworth  .... 

250-31 

Pontefract  .... 

245-03 

Lichfield  . 

231-59 

Durham  . 

192-32 

Rotherham  .... 

182-89 

Liverpool  . 

144-99 

Salford  . 

140-48 

Leigh  . 

127-50 

Middlesboro’  .... 

115-44 

Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  . 

129-87 

Convictions  per 
IO.OiiO  (1908). 


Manchester  ....  110-84 

Grimsby  .  110-23 

Darlington  ....  106-94 

Hull  .  97-77 

Stafford .  93-32 

Gateshead .  89-00 

London  County  .  87-46 

St.  Helens .  84-35 

Barnsley  .  76-91 

Wakefield .  74-13 

Burton -on-Trent  67-68 

The  Potteries. .. .  62-7 


Crimes  of  violence  are  also  comparatively  few  in  the 
Potteries,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  blue  book  on 
“  criminal  statistics  ”  does  not  separate  the  non-county 
boroughs  from  the  “  county  ”  as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible 
to  offer  any  comparison  with  other  districts.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  however,  that,  if  this  could  be 
done,  the  Potteries  would  come  out  of  the  test  as  well  as 
it  has  done  out  of  each  of  the  others. 

Some  General  Observations. 

A  fewr  general  observations  will  suffice  to  bring  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  a  task  upon  which  we  entered  with  much  pleasure, 
the  task  of  vindicating,  in  the  light  of  facts  and  figures, 
a  district  which  has  been  most  unwarrantably  assailed 
and  against  which  charges  have  been  brought  which,  as 
we  have  been  ablg  to  show,  cannot  be  substantiated. 
The  strong  devotional  and  religious  feeling  which  per¬ 
meates  the  inhabitants  of  the  Potteries  is  a  characteristic 
which  must  certainly  be  alluded  to  before  we  laj'-  down  the 
pen.  Nonconformity  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  Potteries, 
for  it  was  at  Tunstall  that  Primitive  Methodism  was  born. 
Some  of  the  Wesley ans  adopted  aggressive  methods  of 
work  which  did  not  commend  themselves  to  the  more 
steady-going  members  of  the  Church,  including  camp 
meetings  at  Mow  Cop,  a  lofty  hill  on  the  Staffordshire  and 
Cheshire  border,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Potteries,  and 
they  were  expelled.  As  a  result  of  this  the  militant  church¬ 
men  formed  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  the  move¬ 
ment  having  its  foundation  in  a  small  private  house  in 
Tunstall  in  1807.  In  1907,  three  years  ago,  200,000  Non¬ 
conformists  gathered  on  the  hillside  at  Mow  Cop  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  centenary  of  the  Church,  and  great  meetings 
were  also  held  at  Tunstall.  Next  month  (May,  1910) 
there  is  to  be  another  great  demonstration  at  Mow  Cop 
to  bring  the  celebrations  to  a  conclusion.  The  secession 
from  the  Wesleyan  body  in  1797,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  also  received 
considerable  support  from  North  Staffordshire.  Bethesda, 
the  fine  old  chapel  at  Hanley,  is  often  spoken  of  as  “  the 
cathedral  of  Methodism,”  and  the  congregations  of  that 
chapel,  and  also  of  Bethel,  Burslem,  have  each  celebrated 
their  centenary.  There  are  many  handsome  churches  and 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  and  to  various 
denominations,  in  the  North  Staffordshire  towns  ;  and,  as 
evidencing  the  strength  of  the  religious  life  of  the  district, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  collections  of  £100  and  over 
are  by  no  means  unusual  at  anniversary  services.  (See 
Plate  III.) 

The  towns  are  uncommonly  well  equipped  in  the 
matter  of  their  public  institutions.  (See  Plate  I.) 
There  are  numerous  free  libraries  and  reading  rooms, 
which  are  well  patronised  by  the  working  classes.  There 
are  also  excellent  museums,  notably  those  at  Hanley  and 
Stoke,  which  are  not  merely  collections  of  curiosities,  but  con¬ 
tain  interesting  and  instructive  specimens  relating  directly 
and  indirectly  to  the  local  industries,  more  particularly 
to  the  potting  trade.  Some  of  the  exhibits  are  exceedingly 
rare  and  valuable,  and  are  well  worth  careful  attention 
on  the  part  of  every  visitor  to  the  Potteries.  At  Etruria, 
Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  have  their  own  private 
museum  of  Wedgwood  relics  and  specimens.  It  is  a 
veritable  treasure  house  of  classic  pottery,  and  anyone 
who  leaves  the  Potteries  without  paying  it  a  visit  de¬ 
prives  himself  of  an  experience  which  would  have  afforded 
both  pleasure  and  instruction. 

The  educational  facilities  in  the  Potteries  are  unusually 
good.  (See  Fig.  IV.)  Not  only  is  the  district  from  one 
end  to  the  other  adequately  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  elementary  schools,  but  there  is  an  admirable 
secondary  school  in  Hanley,  while  at  Longton  and  at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme  (only  two  miles  from  Hanley)  there 
are  excellent  high  schools. 
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Fig.  Vll—  Hanley  Park— The  Lake. 


[  Photo,  by  Govtr,  Hanley. 


JbIG.  Vlil.— QUEEN’S  Park,  LONGTON.  Photo.by  "The  rotter y  Gazette." 
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In  a  district  where  art  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
local  industry,  special  provision  is  naturally  made  for 
the  teaching  of  art  subjects,  and  there  are  good  art  schools 
at  Hanley,  Burslem,  Tunstall,  Fenton,  Longton,  and 
Newcastle.  In  addition,  art  instruction  is  also  given  in  the 
day  schools,  art  organisers  being  employed  as  well  as 
the  usual  teachers.  Among  the  art  schools,  the  old  Wedg¬ 
wood  Institute  at  Burslem  has  a  specially  fine  record. 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  Oct.  26, 
1863,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  made  a  speech  on  the  art  of 
the  potter  which  has  become  classic.  A  new  art  school  has 
recently  been  opened  at  Burslem,  and  Hanley  has  also 
under  consideration  the  provision  of  a  new  school  of  art. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  students  attending  the 
art  classes  in  the  Potteries,  coming,  as-  they  generally  do, 
of  families  which  have  had  long  experience  of  decorative 
processes,  show  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  their  w'ork. 
In  many  cases  the  sons  and  daughters  of  w'orkers  have 
won  valuable  scholarships  and  have  passed  on  to  high 
positions  in  the  world  of  art.  Quite  a  number  of  head- 
masterships  of  leading  art  schools  in  this  country  and 
America  are  held  by  old  Potteries  boys,  and  many  other 
former  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  hold  positions  as  art  teachers. 

If  the  people  of  the  Potteries  make  fine  artists,  they 
positively  excel  in  song.  Until  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  the  Welsh  were  held  to  be  without  peers  in  the 
perfection  of  their  choral  singing  ;  and  the  distinction  of 
demonstrating  that  the  Welsh  vocalists  had  overestimated 
their  capabilities  in  this  respect  belongs  to  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries.  To-day,  North  Staffordshire  is  the  home  of 
the  only  English  choristers  who  have  won  the  first  prize 
in  the  principal  choral  competition  at  the  National  Eisted- 
fodd  of  Wales.  Five  times  have  local  choirs  competed 
at  the  Bardic  gathering,  and  five  times  have  they  brought 
from  W’ales  the  most  coveted  prize  of  the  choral  singing- 
world.  Within  the  past  eighteen  months  King  Edw'ard  has 
twice  “commanded  ”  Potteries  choirs  to  sing  at  Windsor 
Castle  before  audiences  which  included  many  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  and  on  each  occasion  His  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  pay  the  choirs  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he 
had  never  been  privileged  to  listen  to  finer  singing.  (See 
Plate  IV.  (3).)  Probably  70  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the 
choirs  are  associated  with  the  potting  trade,  which  may  well 
feel  proud  of  the  record  of  its  singers.  The  late  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  the  late  Sir  George  Macfarren,  Sir  C.  H.  Parry, 
and  Sir  Edward  Elgar  are  among  those  who  have  praised 
the  Potteries  choirs  ;  and  it  has  been  pointed  out,  too, 
that  Potteries  people  are  not  only  good  singers  but  that 


they  are  admirable  listeners.  Many  prominent  musicians, 
have  spoken  highly  of  North  Staffordshire  audiences,  and 
of  their  attention  and  fine  discrimination.  This  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  audiences  invariably 
include  many  wrho  were  formerly  members  of  the  choirs, 
themselves,  and  are  consequently  able  to  bring  a  thoroughly 
informed  judgment  to  bear  upon  all  performances.* 

The  Potteries  is  also  rich  in  literary  associations.  Elijah 
Fenton,  one  of  the  minor  poets  who  would  have  been 
much  better  known  had  he  had  to  work  for  his  livelihood 
instead  of  being  born  to  indolent  ease,  first  saw  the  light 
in  Shelton  (Hanley).  Mrs.  Craik,  the  authoress  of  “  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,”  was  born  in  Stoke;  William  and 
Mary  Howitt  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Hanley,  and 
composed  many  of  their  better  known  poems  there.  There 
are  at  least  two  contemporary  novelists  who  are  natives 
of  the  Potteries — Mr.  E.  H.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett, 
the  latter  of  whom  vividly  depicts  the  life  of  the  district 
in  many  of  his  writings.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  mother,  a 
Miss  Macdonald,  had  resided  at  Burslem.  and  his  father 
wras  a  modeller  engaged  with  the  now  defunct  potting  firm 
of  Pinder,  Bourne  &  Co.  It  is  said  that  they  first  met  on 
the  occasion  of  a  picnic  at  Rudyard,  and  the  event  is  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  name  they  bestowed,  upon  their  son, 
the  “  poet  of  Empire.” 

One  has  only  to  walk  a  mile  or  twro  away  from  the 
string  of  busy  towns  to  find  oneself  in  the  heart  of  a 
country  dowered  w  ith  the  richest  charms  of  nature.  Wide- 
stretching  heathery  moors,  home  of  the  grouse  and  all 
manner  of  wild  fowl,  are  close  at  hand  ;  those  who  are  fond, 
of  climbing  may,  in  the  hilly  and  well-wooded  districts, 
win  a  toilful  way  to  the  top  of  some  of  the  loftiest  and 
breeziest  heights  in  the  country  ;  the  angler  may  tread  in 
the  very  footsteps  of  old  Izaak  himself  ;  the  geologist 
and  the  antiquarian  may  find  unlimited  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  hobbies,  and  in  the  folk-lore  and  legendary 
history  of  the  district  the  sentimentalist  may  find  romance 
at  every  turn.  We  need  say  no  more.  That  the  Potteries 
has  been  cruelly  libelled  we  have  shown  ;  that  it  is,  in 
reality,  the  home  of  a  busy,  intelligent,  and  accomplished 
community  of  self-respecting  people  we  hope  we  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate.  We  trust  that  in  the  future  increasing 
prosperity  may  attend  the  district,  and  that  in  the  days  to 
come  its  people  may  be  able  to  prove  even  more  so  than 
they  have  done  in  the  past  that,  whatever  may  be  said 
by  ignorant  and  foolish  people  outside,  in  the  Potteries 
china  and  character,  pottery  and  principles,  go  hand  in 
hand. 


Fig.  IX.— Not  so  Black  as  they  are  Painted. 


[the  end.] 
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Plate  I.  Public  Buildings  in  The  Potteries. 

(1)  Town  Hall,  Burslem.  (2)  Town  Hall,  Hanley.  (3)  Victoria  Institute,  Tunslall.  (4)  Town  Hall,  Stoke. 

(5)  Baths  and  School  of  Art,  Stoke.  (6)  Wedgwood  Institute,  Burslem.  (.7)  Koith  Staffs.  Infirmary,  Stoke. 


H 


- - — - - - - 
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Plate  //. 


(1)  A  Street  in  Hanley. 

(4)  Market  Square,  Hanley. 


Scenes  in  the  Potteries. 

(2)  Stone  Road,  Longton. 

(5)  Skating  Rink,  Hanley. 


(3)  Grand  Theatre,  Hanley. 

(G)  North  Stafford  Hotel,  Stoke. 
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Plate  III. 

(1)  Bethesda  Chapel,  Hanley. 
(5)  Hill  Top  Church,  Burslem. 


Places  of  Worship  in  the  Potteries. 

(2)  Stoke  Church.  (3)  Parish  Church,  Fenton. 

(G)  Shelton  Church.  (7)  Jubilee  Chapel,  Tunstall. 


(4)  Parish  Church,  Hanley. 
(8)  Old  Church,  Longton. 
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(1)  Happy  Youngsters  at  Wakes  Fair. 


/  hut  on.  fry  “  The  Pottery  Gazeh 

(2)  Key.  Prebendary  Hutchinson  and  his  Chur 
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Potters’ .  Accessories. 

(by  a  “  POTTERY  GAZETTE  ”  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER.) 

PART  of  my  duty  is  to  make  periodical  visits  to 
manufactories  and  sample  rooms,  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  latest  productions  in  glass  and 
pottery,  and  giving  descriptions  of  some  of  them 
tor  the  information  of  our  subscribers.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  has  proved  of  advantage 
to  manufacturers  in  giving  extended  publicity  to  their  new 
goods  and  has  also  been  useful  to  dealers-especially  those 
(and  they  constitute  the  great  majority)  who  are  resident 
m  provincial  towns.  It  is  also  part  of  my  duty  to  visit 

Ztnlr8  f  .Tchinf' 7  and  appliances,  and  those 
vho  supply  materials  used  m  the  manufacture  and  orna- 

■  mentation  of  glass  and  pottery,  and  to  take  note  of  what 
they  are  doing  to  assist  in  the  maintenance,  development 
and  improvement  of  the  industries  we  represent.  This 
practice  also,  we  have  been  assured,  has  been  of  mutual 
advantage  to  manufacturers  of  glass  and  pottery,  and  to 
manufacturers  and  providers  of  the  accessories  they  use. 

I  am  at  present  dealing  with  some  of  those  accessories. 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  speak,  even  briefly,  of  them  all 
m  one  article  No  person  outside  the  industries,  and  not 

of  Ha °nC  ^ltbm  them,  can  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  number  and  variety  of  these  accessories,  or  of  their 

“SndusteL^  ^  °£  their  necessity 

I  should  like  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  frequently 
expressed  in  these  pages,  that  retail  dealers  in  pottery  and 
glass  and  their  assistants,  who  have  not  had  previous  experi- 

la  ,a  ma?ufactory>  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
make  themselves  acquainted,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  with 
the  means  and  methods  by  which  the  goods  they  sell  are 

written6!^  °rnamented-  Although  these  note^  are  not 
wntten  for  them  I  suggest  that  the  perusal  of  them  may 

IrthZt6  ?’  anC  ma?  Possibly  lead  to  the  desire 
or  further  information  respecting  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
industries,  the  manufacture  of  pottery 

All  industries  owe  much  to  machinery,  and  potting  is 

ILwf  °”’  ^T11  *  “«*  *  described  as  an  frt! 
^Esthetes  are  absurd  in  their  wholesale  condemnation  of 

T  se  ted°adea  mdU1ry;  These  do  no‘.  been 

asserted  deprive  man  of  the  “pleasure  in  done  ’’  I 

handed  aS  mU°n  aSfny”n<;  the  beauties  of  work  done  by 
hand  and  can  understand  the  pride  taken  by  the  workeV 

n  "’h?  14  rUl‘S  “  the  Prod™«°n  of  beauty 

But  Pthere  and  perfection  in  workmanship  and  form 

which  the  ini  r°\  40  .i*  d°ne  Wlth  the  material  with 
hands  which  gu  P.°l  rJW°rtS  before  comes  into  his 

done  at  ah  tnT  ““‘S?  d°ne  80  weU.  and  ~uld  not  be 
aone  at  all,  m  the  quantities  now  required,  without  the  aid 

of  machmery  And  yet  Mr.  Conrad  Dressier,  the  sculptor 

deWedTfe  reference  to  the  P°tters’  art  in  a  lecture 
f  ad^fth/r  farS  T  °ni  The  Curses  of  Machinery.” 
men/^i  h  artl8tlC  bcautY  in  fashioning  or  orna- 

ivork  of  th  arf1Cm  m  pottery  or  Slass  is  required,  the  hand 
nerv  R  a  ,mtelbgent  artist  cannot  be  equalled  by  machi- 
laril'  n,B  t.  m  thf e  econ°mical  and  utilitarian  days,  when 

unLnrv  “  are  ieduired’  of perfect 

sib]„  t  ty’  and  atJ  moderate  prices,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
Surelv  mand  ?vith°Ut  mecha™al  assistance. 

of  the  artistnnmreCiate,the  ddicate  of  tbe  work 

the  splendid ^  P°,  T  °VJ]ass  WOrker  without  disparaging 
retteries  dn  rrkd0ne  by  macbinery-  I  have  been  in  many 
employed  inTho^  past  montb>  and  have  seen  machines 
finffir  ,th  Production  of  articles  of  great  beautv 
m  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 


Thomas  Arrowsmith  &  Sons,  Moorland -rd.  Works, 
ourslem,  are  patentees  and  manufacturers  of  the  numerous 
indispensable  accessories  (stilts,  spurs,  &c.)  to  the  firing  of 
pottery  and  tiles.  I  am  sorry  to  say  Mr.  Arrowsmith 
nas  been  away  from  business  for  some  time  owing  to 
i  ness.  am  pleased  to  add  that  he  is  recovering,  and 

we  hope  to  say  something  about  their  varied  productions 
at  an  early  date.  ^ ^ 

Gosling  &  Gatensbury,  Atlas  Works,  Victoria-rd. 
anley,  are  engineers  who  make  every  description  of 
machinery  and  appliances  used  by  potters,  and  by  makers 
of  plain  and  encaustic  tiles.  They  are  prepared  to  supply 
the  most  modern  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
ot  all  kinds,  and  have  several  specialities  of  their  own  for 
particular  purposes.  I  saw  both  partners  on  my  recent 
visit,  and  was  pleased  to  hear  them  say  that  they  were  very 
busy  I  hey  have  increased  their  business  so  greatly  recently 
that  they  find  it  necessary  to  increase  their  plant  and  pre¬ 
mises,  and  they  are  in  the  happy  position  of  having  space  to 
do  so.  Add  ltions  are  now  in  progress  that  will  enable  them  to 
increase  their  output  very  considerably.  They  informed 
me  that  they  are  working  to  the  full  capacity  of  their 
premises  and  plant,  and  on  full  time.  1  naturally  con¬ 
gratulated  them  on  their  good  fortune,  when  they  very 
frankly  and  kindly  said  they  owed  no  small  portion  of  it 
o  their  advertisement  in  The  Pottery  Gazette.  Tliev 
supply  pottery  machinery  to  several  foreign  countries 

v  lmg  me  tlle  names  of  the  places  they  smilingly 
said,  You  need  not  say  where  we  are  sending  it” 

4 hey  showed  me  an  inquiry  they  had  recently  received 
10m  abroad,  in  which  their  correspondent  said  he  had 
ieen  induced  to  make  it  by  reading  in  this  column  that 
they  were  prepared  “specially  to  construct  machines  to 
meet  any  particular  requirements.”  “Well”  I  added 
I  hope  you  justified  the  statement  ?  ”  “Yes  ”  they 
replied  “  we  are  now  constructing  a  machine  which  will 
we  think,  do  exactly  what  he  wants.”  Probably  the  next 
time  I  visit  the  Atlas  Works  I  shall  see  the  extensions 
they  speak  of  competed,  and  I  shall  remember  that 
the  advertisement  in<  our  Gazette  was  partly  instru¬ 
mental  in  rendering  them  necessary. 

Wengers,  Ltd.,  Etruria,  Stoke-on-Trent,  are  well  known 
and  extensive  manufacturers  of  colours  and  chemicals,  and 
purveyors  of  machinery,  appliances,  and  accessories  of  all 
kinds  for  potters,  glassmakers,  and  enamellers  on  metal 
They  may  be  correctly  described  as  ‘  ‘  universal  providers  ’ 

01  pottery  and  glass  manufacturers  and  decorators  At 
a  time  of  trade  depression  like  the  present  any  new  depar¬ 
ture  m  the  decoration  of  pottery  which  cheapens  the  cost  of 
the  goods,  without  lowering  the  standard  of  quality  or 
endangering  their  artistic  appearance,  is  eagerly  accepted. 
Several  new  processes  of  decorating  pottery  are  coniine- 
mto  genera!  use,  and  Wengers.  Ltd., "are  supplying  ai  hf 
necessary  materials  for  operating  then,,  and  are  .filling  to 

explain  the  different 
methods  and  processes 
to  manufacturers  who 
may  favour  them  with 
a  call.  Amongst  these 
processes  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — Decorating  with 
stencils,  made  oi  special 
stencil  metal,  used  in 
conjunction  with  vapo- 

Fig.  1. — Spray  with  Vertical  painters  particular 
Nozzle.  shape  (Fig.  1  is  an  illus- 

„ _ i  .  ,  „  tration  of  a  spray  with 

vortical  nozzle),  for  decorating  table  ware,  toilet'  ware 
and  tiles  with  coloured  glazes,  producing  patterns 
with  the  new  grey  effects,  a  taste  for  which  has 
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been  created  by  Copenhagen  ware.  Stencils  are  also 
adapted  for  producing  brilliant  effects  in  multi-colour 
decoration  for  goods  for  export,  this  being  done  in  com¬ 
bination  with  liquid  underglaze  colours  and  the 
ordinary  underglaze  colours,  and  also  on  glaze  with 
enamel  colours.  The  “Needle  Lustre  Vapo  Painter” 


Pig.  2.— Needle 
Sprayer. 


(Fig.  2)  is  used  for  applying  the  combination  of  liquid 
lustres,  which  greatly  enhance  decoration  on  glaze.  In 
these  the  iridescent  lustre  plays  a  large  part  in  covering 
the  underglaze  painted  or  grounded  ware,  producing  effects 
similar  to  those  in  Flambe  ware.  The  Ceramo-Spotting 
Apparatus  (see  Pig.  3)  is  largely  used  for  Cloisonne 
lining  and 
relief  spotting, 
either  on  or 
under  the 
glaze.  The 
cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  “Chro- 
mo  -  Lithogra¬ 
phic  Trans¬ 
fers  ”  has  been 
greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  the 
e  mployment, 
after  much 
consideration, 
of  the  new 
lit  ho  direct - 
printing  col- 
ours,  the 
colours  being 
printed  on  the 
transfer  sheets 
d  i  re  c  t  f  ro  m 
the  rollers,  in¬ 
stead  of  dust¬ 
ing  them  after 
printing.  Yel¬ 
low  s  and 
greens  are  in 
large  demand 
for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Messrs. 

Wenger  say 
that  artistic  glazes 
and  "Aventurine  ”  are  in 


Fig.  3. — Ceramo-Spotter. 
such  as  the  “Star,”  “Plata,” 


great  demand  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  ware  suitable  for  drawing  rooms,  &c.  The 
company  find  that  the  application  of  brilliant  opaque  and 
transparent  glazes  of  leadless  composition  for  architectural 
purposes  in  fagades,  and  for  sanitary  ware,  is  becoming  more 
general.  Wengers,  Ltd.,  have  at  their  works  unique  and 
extensive  showrooms,  containing  samples  of  everything 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  In  connection  with 
these  showrooms  the  company  have  also  a  collection  of 
antique  and  modern  pottery,  commenced  with  the  object 
of  forming  a  technical  museum  of  the  ceramic  products  of 
different  parts  of  the  world,  to  be  used  for  reference  as  to 


the  various  methods  of  manufacturing  and  decorating 
pottery.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Messrs.  Wengers  have 
a  fine  display  of  samples  of  their  numerous  brilliant  colours 
applied  to  ware.  Their  w'orks  may  be  said  to  furnish 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collections  of  potters’ 
accessories  ever  formed. 

William  Boulton,  Ltd.,  Providence  Foundry  and 
Engineering  Works,  Burslem,  have  been  for  nearly  sixty 
years  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  appliances  for 
potteries  and  brick  and  tile  works,  and  in  that  period  they 
have  constructed  and  fitted  up  complete  plants  in  every 
country  in  the  world  w'here  pottery  is  made  to  any  extent. 
When  I  called  at  their  works  I  was  pleased  to  hear  from 
one  of  their  directors  that  they  are  busy.  They  have  the 
reputation  of  making  all  their  machinery  from  the  best 
materials,  and  of  employing  first-class  workmen.  I  have 
on  former  occasions  described  the  scene  of  activity  their 
works  present.  It  is  apparently  always  the  same,  and  as 
readers  who  do  business  with  the  company  will  confirm 
this,  those  w'ho  have  not  visited  the  foundry  will  take  it 
for  granted.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  several  large  cylinder 
mills  of  their  own  approved  type,  for  wet  and  dry  grinding, 
were  nearing  completion.  1  understand  that  these  are  part 
of  an  order  for  a  large  works,  and  am  particularly  pleased 
to  hear  that  it  was  secured  in  the  face  of  severe  competition 
in  which  foreign  manufacturers  took  part.  The  order  was 
placed  with  the  company  on  the  point  of  quality  rather 
than  on  a  question  of  price — the  best  compliment  to  their 
designs,  materials,  and  workmanship.  I  was  shown  a  new' 
press  pump,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  company 
have  been  granted  patent  rights.  This  pump  has  several 
novel  features,  one  of  which  is  that  it  has  no  escape  valve, 
and  that  it  automatically  ceases  to  w  ork  when  the  required 
pressure  is  obtained.  With  this  pump  a  saving  of  not  less 
than  25  per  cent,  is  effected  in  the  time  required  to  fill  a 
press,  and  as  it  is  claimed  that  the  upkeep  is  less  than  for 
the  old  type  of  pump,  this  one  seems  to  be  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  users.  The  company  showr  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  pump  by  their  w  illingness  to  fix  one  of  them 
on  approval  for  a  reasonable  time.  Oval  dish  machines 
always  attract  attention,  and  in  connection  with  a  remark 
I  made  about  these  extraordinary  constructions,  I  was 
told  the  company  have  a  steady  demand  for  them.  I  was 
interested  in  learning  that  they  are  not  such  a  novelty  as 
some  of  us  believed,  for  I  am  told  that  the  late  Mr.  Boulton, 
the  founder  of  the  business,  made  an  oval  dish  machine 
thirty  years  ago,  the  essentials  of  which  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  machines  of  to-day.  I  did  not  see  them, 
but  was  told  that  some  parts  of  this  old  machine  are  on  the 
works  now.  Mr.  Boulton  was  evidently  like  some  other 
‘nventors — in  this  instance,  at  least,  he  was  before  his  time. 
I  w  as  permitted  to  see  in  operation  a  new  patented  tile 
coating  (or  dipping)  machine,  of  which  the  firm  are  sole 
manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  under  the  newr  “  Patents 
Act.”  The  machine  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  will,  no  doubt,  go  far  towards  solving  some  of 
the  problems  that  have  troubled  tile  manufacturers.  Many 
claims  are  made  by  the  American  owners  of  the  patents 
in  this  machine,  but  Messrs.  Boulton,  Ltd.,  show  their 
confidence  in  the  validity  of  such  claims  by  offering  to  instal 
a  machine  on  the  works  of  any  reputable  firm  for  a  reason¬ 
able  period,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  machine  has 
not  accomplished  what  is  claimed  for  it,  they  will  take  it 
back  at  their  own  cost.  I  was  informed  that  the  company 
have  other  new  machines  coming  through,  but  as  they  are 
not  complete  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  particulars  of  them. 

Wood,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  artistic  and  commercial 
printers,  Park-st.,  Hanley,  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
production  of  illustrated  pattern-sheets  and  price  lists  for 
china,  earthenware,  and  glass  manufacturers.  Their  exact 
reproductions  of  printed  and  enamelled  decorations  on  china 
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and  earthenware  are  of  immense  service  to  pottery  manufac¬ 
turers  and  their  agents.  A  coloured  illustration  can  be 
sent  by  post  to  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  the 
original  is  brought  out.  in  cases  where  it  might  be  some 
weeks  before  the  traveller  could  call  with  a  sample  piece. 
These  coloured  reproductions  by  the  company  are  high- 
class  works  of  art,  and  are  useful  alike  to  manufacturers 
and  dealers.  The  beautifully  printed  and  exquisitely 
coloured  books  of  designs  of  dinner,  dessert,  tea  and  toilet 
ware,  which  they  produce  for  manufacturers,  are  kept  for 
reference  in  the  offices  of  dealers  as  permanent  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  manufacturers’  special  lines,  and,  as  in  many 
cases  the  illustrations  are  not  priced,  and  do  not  bear  the 
manufacturers’  name,  the  book  can  be  shown  to,  or  even 
forwarded  to,  a  dealer’s  customer  for  the  purpose  of  selec¬ 
tion.  We  have  before  referred  to  Wood,  Mitchell  &  Co.’s 
splendidly  equipped  works.  Dealers  who  want  any  special 
trade  printing  when  in  the  Potteries  buying,  should  call 
and  see  the  artistic  work  the  company  can  do  for  them — 
at  reasonable  prices.  They  are  high-class  general  printers 
and  lithographers,  bookbinders,  commercial  stationers, 
and  engravers. 

Edwards  &  Jones,  Globe  Engineering  Works,  Longton, 
make  a  speciality  of  potters’  machinery.  They  are  specially 
equipped  to  fit  up  factories  completely,  and  on  the  shortest 
notice,  on  the  most  up-to-date  lines.  They  are  now  sup¬ 
plying  patent  improved  clay  filtering  presses,  which,  they 
claim,  are  exceptionally  economical  in  operation.  They 
submit  them  as  a  great  improvement  upon  the  wooden 
press,  and  as  more  simple  in  operation.  These 
presses  are  made  in  many  sizes,  from  a  78-chamber 
press  (40  inches  square,  inside  measurement),  with  a 
filtering  surface  of  over  1,700  square  feet,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  4^  tons  of  clay,  down  to  one  with  23  inches 
square  inside  measurement.  The  principle  in  all 
sizes  is  practically  the  same.  The  method  of 
feeding  is  through  a  hole  near  the  top  of  the 
chambers.  The  chambers  are  made  of  an  approved 
type  of  perforation,  and  filter  more  speedily  than 
the  old  grooved  chambers.  The  drainage  is  more 
efficient,  so  that  the  clay  is  more  solid,  requiring 
less  pressure  in  pumping  up.  The  firm  claim  many 
advantages  in  these  presses— amongst  them,  that 
there  are  no  taps,  nozzles,  or  stand-pipes  to  get  out 
of  order,  that  the  chambers  are  easier  to  handle, 
and  are  emptied  more  quickly,  that  the  whole  press 
takes  up  very  little  floor  space,  and  that  the  method 
of  working  the  press  is  remarkably  simple.  When 
the  chambers  have  been  emptied  they  are  moved 
to  the  back  end  by  means  of  a  powerful  steel  tight¬ 
ening  screw,  which  presses  them  together,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  spur  gear  attachment,  makes  a  perfect  seal 
joint.  The  firm  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
strength  of  the  press  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  are  fitted.  With  rigid  frames  for  the  chambers  and 
the  strong  legs,  they  are  substantial  and  compact  machines. 
We  illustrate  one  of  the  50-chamber  (23  inches  square, 
inside  measurement)  improved  filtering  presses,  which  has 
a  filtering  surface  of  upwards  of  370  square  feet.  This 
illustration  of  the  smaller  machine  does  not  show  the  spur 
gear  attachment  which  is  used  for  the  larger  presses.  In 
these  presses  there  is  always  a  clear  space  at  the  back  of  the 
cloths.  Filtration  takes  place  through  wire  screens,  so 
that  the  cloths  cannot  be  pressed  into  the  grooves.  Edwards 
&  Jones  make  an  improved  hexagonal  bl unger  expressly 
for  casting  purposes,  which  will  mix  a  large  amount  of 
filter  pressed  clay  into  liquid  in  very  short  time,  T  he 
blades  are  fixed  to  a  cast  iron  sleeve,  and  so  arranged  that 
they  lift  the  clay  from  the  bottom  and  thoroughly  mix  it 
to  the  desired  solidity.  It  is  made  in  several  sizes  of  both 
the  over  and  the  under  driven  type.  Their  variable  speed 


turner  s  lathe  enables  the  operator  to  vary  the  speed  to 
suit  articles  of  different  diameters  without  altering  the  belt 
on  the  step  cones.  This  is  done  by  pressing  down  the  foot 
lever,  and  the  lathe  reverses  itself  by  pressing  the  lever  still 
further  down.  There  is  now  a  great  demand  for  their 
machines,  repeat  orders  being  a  constant  occurrence,  and 
in  consequence  the  firm  are  kept  constantly  busy.  They 
will  be  pleased  to  show  any  of  their  machines  under  working 
conditions  at  any  time. 

Francis  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  Moorland-rd.,  Burslem,  are 
well  known  as  specialists  in  machinery,  appliances,  and 
stores  of  all  kinds  for  potteries  and  tile  works.  I  had  a 
short  interview  with  the  partners,  and  find  they  are  as  full 
of  initiative  as  ever.  The  wide  experience  they  have  had  in 
connection  with  mills  and  potteries  has  contributed  to  this, 
while  Mr.  Francis  Harris  has  had  a  life-long  practical  con¬ 
nection  with  the  designing  and  construction  of  potters’ 
machinery.  His  long  and  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  principal  pottery  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  enables 
him  to  become  familiar  with  the  various  processes  of 


Improved  Clay  Filtering  Press  :  Edwards  &  Jones. 

pottery,  and  to  apply  his  mechanical  and  engineering 
knowledge  and  ability  to  devising  methods  for  facili¬ 
tating  those  processes.  The  firm  are  thus  well  able  to 
advise  pottery  manufacturers  on  any  mechanical  difficulties 
they  may  meet  with.  They  are  expert  ventilating  engineers, 
and  are  prepared  to  supply  special  installations  suitable 
to  the  particular  conditions  that  prevail  at  any  pottery 
or  tile  works.  An  installation  that  has  proved  effective 
at  one  pottery  might  prove  unsatisfactory  at  another. 
That  is  why  the  experience  of  an  expert  is  so  valuable. 
The  firm  are  agents  for  the  “  Furnival  ”  patent  filter 
press,  and  supply  tools  and  appliances  of  all  kinds  for 
hand  or  power.  I  was  at  first  rather  surprised  when  Mr. 
Harris  said  they  had  for  some  time  been  directing  their 
attention  also  to  automobile  engineering,  but  he  speedily 
convinced  me  that  it  was  a  very  judicious  move.  The 
firm  are  not  novices,  but  are  capable  of  giving  expert 
advice  on  automobile  matters.  Motor  vans,  lorries, 
and  wagons  are  rapidly  coming  into  use  for  industrial 
and  commercial  purposes.  The  displacement  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  for  industrial  purposes  is  likely  to  be 
more  rapid,  and  perhaps  more  complete,  than  it  has  been 
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in  connection  with  ordinary  road  and  street  traffic. 
Harris  &  Co.  are  supplying  commercial  and  industrial 
motor  vans,  tip-wagons  and  lorries  for  all  duties,  and 
undertake  repairs  to  all  types  of  motor  vehicles  by  fully 
qualified  mechanics.  We  know  that  one  invention  is 
rapidly  succeeded  by  another,  but  as  goods  traffic  is  not 
likely  to  be  carried  by  aeroplanes,  motor  vans  have  a  large 
field  before  them,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  serious 
competitors. 

Mr.  J.  Rohrbach,  Engineering  Works,  Katzhiitte,  Thiirin- 
gen,  is  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  machinery  for  the  pottery 
and  kindred  industries,  whose  sole  agents  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  Geo.  Tottman  &  Co.,  Cornwall-buildings, 
Birmingham.  These  works  are  amongst  the  oldest  on  the 
Continent  making  machinery  for  pottery  manufacturers. 
A  useful  and  comprehensive  catalogue  is  issued,  containing 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  machines. 
The  manufacture  of  pulverising  cylinders  is  a  speciality  of 
the  works,  and  Mr.  Rohrbach  has  fitted  up  complete  plants 
of  these  for  pottery  and  other  industries  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  He  has  had  long  and  practical  experience  of  the 
requirements  of  potters,  and  his  machines  are  the  result 
of  that  experience.  He  has  sought  to  combine  the  greatest 
efficiency  with  the  lowest  working  cost.  The  possession  of 
such  machines  is  the  potter’s  desire,  and  if  Mr.  Rohrbach’s 
cylinder  and  other  machines  give  these  results  simul¬ 
taneously  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word),  he  has 
accomplished  a  good  thing  for  himself  and  for  pottery 
manufacturers.  He  undertakes  to  equip  complete^,  with 
all  mechanical  requisites,  earthenware,  china,  enamel, 
chemical,  and  colour  works,  and,  to  ensure  satisfaction,  he 
gives  the  assurance  that  all  machines  are  completely  fitted 
up  and  tested  before  they  leave  his  works.  In  addition 
to  pulverising  machines,  Mr.  Rohrbach  constructs  potmills  for 
grinding  small  quantities  of  chemicals,  colours,  enamels, 
glazes,  &c.  (wet  or  dry),  without  coming  in  contact  with  any 
metal  ;  ball-mills,  crushing  and  grinding  rollers  (in  one 
machine),  edge  runner  mills,  blunger  mixing  mills,  filter 
presses,  and  press  pumps,  jolleys,  and  jigger  and  jollev 
combined.  In  the  last-named  he  has  special  machines  for 
making  earthenware  or  china  cups,  saucers,  bowls,  &c. 

The  Rapid  Magnetting  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  18,  The 
Crescent,  Birmingham,  are  manufacturers  of  the  ‘  ‘  Rapid  ’  ’ 
electro-magnetic  separators  for  removing  fine  iron  or  steel 
from  liquid  and  dry  material  at  a  considerable  saving  of 
labour.  They  supply  these  separators  for  many  special 
duties,  and  one  type  of  them  is  expressly  constructed  for 
removing  fine  particles  of  iron  from  potter’s  slip  and  glazes. 
The  electro-magnetic  separator  in  this  type  consists  of  a 
trough  which  can  be  made  to  form  part  of  the  ordinary 
slip-trough,  and  is  built  up  of  a  series  of  powerful  electro¬ 
magnets  extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the  trough. 
Each  magnet  is  provided  with  projections,  which  disturb 
the  flow  and  bring  the  liquid  in  constant  frictional  contact 
with  the  magnets.  The  liquid  flows  over  these  magnets 
which  arrest  the  iron  particles.  The  conveniences  and 
advantages  of  the  use  of  these  magnets  are  many,  and  are 
fully  set  out  in  a  useful  and  interesting  new  catalogue  just 
issued  by  the  company.  Pottery  manufacturers  can  obtain 
a  copy  of  this  catalogue  on  application. 

Keeling  &  Walker,  manufacturers  of  glazes,  bodies, 
colours  and  chemicals  for  potters,  Stoke-on-Trent,  are 
making  extensions  to  their  works,  to  which  we  may  refer 
later  on.  These  extensions  are  found  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  cope  with  their  increasing  business. 

German  Glassware  Exports.— During  last  year  71,492,800 
kilos  of  natural  coloured  hollow  glass,  valued  at  £691,700, 
was  exported  from  the  German  Empire.  The  figures  are 
much  below  those  for  1907  ;  as  compared  with  1908  there 
is  a  decrease  in  quantity  and  a  slight  increase  in  value. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  POTTERY  ANI> 
GLASS  TRADES. 

The  Pottery  Trades. — According  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  report  emplojmient  in  the  pottery  trades  in  February 
continued  bad  on  the  whole,  but  there  was  some  improve¬ 
ment  as  compared  with  a  month  ago.  Much  short  time 
was  worked.  In  Staffordshire  employment  in  the  earthen¬ 
ware  trade  continued  bad,  and  while  some  firms  -were  work¬ 
ing  full  time  the  average  w-as  about  four  days  a  week- 
Employment  was  fair  on  the  whole  in  Devonshire.  At 
Bristol  it  continued  good  with  earthenware  potters  ;  with, 
stone  potters  it  was  better  than  a  month  ago.  In  the 
china  trade  at  Worcester  and  Coalport  it  was  better  than  a 
month  ago,  when  it  w-as  reported  as  dull.  In  the  earthen¬ 
ware  trade  in  the  South  Yorkshire  and  River  Aire  district 
it  was  about  the  same  as  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago.  It 
continued  dull,  on  the  whole,  in  Scotland,  but  was  better 
than  a  month  ago,  although  there  w'as  still  a  good  deal  of 
short  time.  Employment  with  tobacco  pipe  makers  at 
Glasgow  continued  dull,  and  was  worse  than  a  month  ago,, 
much  short  time  being  worked.  ^ 

The  Glass  Trades. — Returns  received  from  firms 
employing  7,770  workpeople  in  the  week  ended  February  26' 
showed  an  increase  of  4 -9  per  cent..,  in  the  number  em¬ 
ployed,  and  of  5 A  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  as 
compared  w  ith  a  month  ago.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago,, 
the  number  employed  showed  an  increase  of  1  per  cent., 
and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  of  1 T  per  cent.  Employment 
with  glass  bottle  makers  in  Yorkshire  continued  bad 
generally,  with  a  good  deal  of  short  time  ;  it  was  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  there  was  some  improvement 
as  compared  with  a  month  ago.  Employment  wras  again 
bad  with  glass  bottle  makers  in  the  North  of  England 
at  Sealiam  Harbour  it  continued  dull.  There  wras  an  im¬ 
provement  in  Lancashire  as  compared  with  both  a  month 
ago  and  a  year  ago  ;  employment  was  fair  at  Bristol, 
moderate  at  Portobello,and  bad  at  Dublin.  Employment 
with  flint  glass  makers  was  good  at  Birmingham  and  fairly 
good  at  Wordsley  ;  with  flint  glass  cutters  it  was  cpriet  at 
Birmingham  and  Wordsley  ;  it  was  good  with  flint  glass- 
cutters  at  Edinburgh.  It  continued  moderate  with  sheet 
glass  fiatteners  at  St.  Helens.  With  pressed  glass  makers 
on  the  Tyne  it  continued  bad,  and  was  worse  than  a  month, 
ago  a  great  deal  of  short  time  being  worked.  Employment, 
was  good  and  better  than  a  month  ago  with  plate  glass 
bevellers  and  silverers  at  Birmingham.  It  was  rather  better- 
than  a  month  ago  with  glass  blowers  in  London. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  workpeople  employed,, 
the  amount  of  w?ages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending  Feb.  26. 

Branches.  Number  Employed.  W"ages  Paid. 

Glass  bottle  ..  ..  ..  5,014  ....  £5,996 

Plate  glass  . .  . .  . .  690  ....  846 

Flint  glass  ware  (not  bottles)..  1,736  ....  1,887 

Other  branches  . .  . .  330  ....  389 

Total  . .  . .  . .  7,770  ....  £9,118 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  district  and  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  them  in  the  wreek  ending  Feb.  26. 


Districts.  Number  Employed.  Wages  Paid. 


North  of  England 

711  .... 

£713 

Yorkshire 

. .  3,925  .... 

4,758 

Lancashire 

8S8  .... 

960 

Worcester  and  Warwick 

..  1,136  .... 

1,386 

Scotland 

772  .... 

968 

Other  parts  of  United  Kingdom  338  .... 

333 

Total 

..  7,770  . .  . 

£9,118. 
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THE  RATIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  CLAYS. 


(by  our  own  representative.) 

T  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  London  Section  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  held  at  Burlington  House 
on  March  7,  Dr.  J.  Lewkowitsch  prosiding,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hancock,  B.A.,  F.T.C.,  read  a  paper  on  the  above 
subject,  in'whiclrhe  compared  the  results  of  the  rational 
and  the  ultimate  analysis  of  clay,  the  latter  being 
generally  used  to  give  a  rough  estimate  of  the  flexi¬ 
bility,  fusibility,  &c.,  due  to  differences  in  the  chemical  con¬ 
stituents.  The  ultimate  analysis  of  a  clay  shows  the  total 
amounts  of  the  acidic  and  basic  oxides  present,  whereas  the 
rational  ’  or  proximate  ’  ’  analysis  is  really  a  mineralogical 
separation  of  the  constituents  of  clay  into  three  main  species  :  clay 
substance,  quartz,  and  felspar  (acid  silicates),  besides  a  small 
residue  of  rutile,  garnet,  iron  pyrites  &e.  Certain  inferences  can 
be  drawn  from  each  analysis  and  serve  as  guides  in  the  use  of  the 
clay.  For  instance,  a  large  proportion  of  water  in  potters’  clay 
would  cause  cracking  and  shrinking  in  the  fired  ware.  When  any 
quantity  of  organic  matter  was  present,  slow  firing  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  dark  cores.  The  colour  generally 
indicated  the  presence  of  ferric  oxide,  modified  by  calcium  com¬ 
pounds.  Ball  clay  containing  a  low  percentage  of  clay  substance 
was  usually  of  poor  plasticity,  though  there  were  some  striking 
exceptions.  From  a  short  survey  of  the  development  of  the  process 
of  the  rational  analysis  and  the  investigation  of  particular  points  in 
it,  the  necessity  of  a  uniform  method  of  procedure  is  apparent  in 
order  to  arrive  at  comparable  results,  and  from  an  examination 
of  the  portion  soluble  in  the  acid  and  alkali  treatments,  and  of 
the  insoluble  residue,  and  comparison  of  the  results  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  analysis,  the  extent  and  limitations  of  the  process  can  be 
judged.  In  a  number  of  clays  which  have  been  fully  analysed,  the 
amounts  of  silica  and  alumina  in  the  soluble  portion  have  been 
determined,  and  also  the  silica,  alumina,  and  alkalies  in  the  residue, 
all  of  which  serve  as  checks  upon  the  clay  substance,  quartz,  and 
felspar  found.  The  method  of  rational  analysis  employed  was 
that  which  had  been  practically  devised  by  Seger,  though  others 
had  developed  it  both  before  and  after  his  time.  It  consisted  in 
treating  the  clay  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  successive  in¬ 
soluble  residues  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium  carbonate,  lime 
fusion,  and  (again)  hydrochloric  acid.  The  strength  of  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  was  given  as  10  parts  to  20  of  water  and  one  of  clay. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was  the  estimation  of  the  felspar,  which 
occurred  in  a  highly  sensitive  and  susceptible  state,  owing  to  the 
processes  of  decomposition  through  which  it  had  passed.  As  a 
rule  it  was  calculated  from  the  potash  found  by  means  of  Lunge’s 
formula,  K2O  x  5-92  =  Felspar.  The  results  from  the  proximate 
analysis  harmonised  with,  the  so-called  kaolinite  formula,  when 
due  allowance  was  made  for  the  iron  oxide  in  the  alumina.  The 
tabulated  percentages  showed  a  very  fair  agreement  in  most 
cases  with  those  from  ultimate  analyses. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Cobb,  stating  that  he 
had  not  made  much  use  of  rational  analysis.  He  considered  the 
alkali  treatment  too  drastic  and  likely  to  dissolve  some  free 
silicate.  A  rational  method  was  desirable,  but  at  present  it 
needed  various  modifications  before  it  could  be  of  service. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mellor  (Secretary  of  the  English  Ceramic  Society)  said  : 
I  should  have  been  pleased  if  the  author  had  expressed  his  view 
of  the  utility  of  the  rational  analysis  a  little  more  definitely.  It  is 
very  important  in  dealing  with  clays,  compounding  mixtures,  &c.,  to 
have  some  definite  idea  how  the  clays  are  going  to  behave.  At  present 
we  have  to  depend  mainly  on  the  method  of  trial  and  failure  ;  and 
this  becomes  very  laborious  in  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  clays. 
The  rational  analysis  professes  to  furnish  data  which  enable  the 
process  of  trial  and  failure  to  be  abbreviated.  This  would  no  doubt 
be  true  if  the  analysis  could  be  conducted  in  practice  as  one  would 
wish  Mr.  Hancock  has  added  one  more  series  of  comparisons  to  the 
pile  which  has  already  accumulated,  and  must  point  in  one  direction 
— -the  method  is  not  reliable  for  clays  in  general,  although  it 
may  give  very  fair  results  with  clays  of  one  particular  type.  I 
think  that  the  term  *  ‘  rational  ’  ’  was  first  applied  by  Brongniart 
and  Malaguti  about  1840 — not  1844,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hancock.  I 
should  have  liked  the  author  to  have  given  us  a  clear  idea  of  what 
he  understood  by  ‘  ‘  clay  substance.  ’  ’  Some  ball  clays  contain 
very  considerable  amounts  of  carbon,  I  suppose  3  or  4  per  cent, 
may  be  taken  as  an  average.  Has  Mr.  Hancock  drawn  any  distinc¬ 
tion  in  his  calculations  between  the  carbon  as  such,  and  clay  sub¬ 
stance  ?  From  what  he  has  read,  I  can  only  infer  that  he  has 
not  distingushed  between  the  two.  Hence  his  comparisons  lose 
a  little  weight.  Sabeck  added  nitric  acid  with  his  sulphuric  acid 
to  get  rid  of  carbon  ;  but  supposing  that  the  result  were  successful, 
it  is  not  fair  to  mako  comparisons  with  clay  substance  containing 
10  per  cent,  of  carbonaceous  matters.  May  I  inquire  if  Mr. 
Hancock  has  detected  felspar  in  either  ball  or  the  washed  china 
clay  he  has  examined,  possibly  also  the  stoneware  clay  ?  I 
believe  his  ball  and  china  clays  come  from  Devon  or  Cornwall. 


I  have  not  yet  found  felspar  in  either  of  these  clays,  and  i  I 
believe  that  I  have  examined  nearly  all  on  the  market,  and  many 
others.  Honce,  I  can  only  infer  that  Mr.  Hancock  has  found 
something  which  ho  calls  “  felspar,”  and  calculated  how  much  of 
this  imaginary  felspar  was  present  in  his  clays,  and  placed  figures 
before  us  to  show  that  the  two  determinations  do  not  agree.  Since 
practically  no  felspar  exists  in  these  clays,  I  do  not  see  that  the 
comparison  has  any  real  meaning.  It  is  only  juggling  with  figures. 
The  French  school  prefer  to  call  Mr.  Hancock’s  “felspar” 
mica  ;  whereas,  Mr.  Hancock  follows  the  German  school  and  calls 
the  stuff  “felspar.”  It  would  bo  interesting  to  find  what  would 
be  done  with  some  of  the  nepheline  clays,  which  contain  nepheline 
in  place  of  felspar.  This  mineral  would  come  out  in  the  rational 
analysis  as  “clay  substance.”  In  dry  Cornish  stone  I  do  not 
know  what  grounds  there  is  for  assuming  the  white  powder  to  be 
Al2O3.2SiO2.2H2O.  Some  of  this  substance  is  present,  but  it  is 
mixed  with  another  hydrated  alumino-silicate  with  a  different 
loss  on  ignition.  Many  glaring  instances  of  the  disagreement 
between  felspar,  &e.,  calculated  from  the  rational  analysis  and 
from  the  ultimate  analysis  might  be  quoted.  For  instance,  the 
page  of  comparisons  in  Reis’  book  on  clays.  I  have  in  my 
pocket  a  copy  of  a  report  on  some  of  the  Shropshire  clays  with 
comparisons  more  than  500  per  cent.  out.  The  results  of  the 
rational  analysis  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  ultimate 
analysis.  The  latter  is  fairly  accurate,  the  former  is  not.  There 
is,  therefore,  only  one  possible  conclusion.  I  am  not  sure  I  should 
agree  writh  the  author’s  plan  of  calculating  felspar  by  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  alkalies  in  his  first  residue.  I  see  no  advantage 
over  the  alumina  method,  and  certainly  the  residue  would  want 
some  washing  to  get  rid  of  the  soda  occluded  during  the  removal 
of  clay  substance.  Remembering,  also,  that  felspar,  &c.,  in 
natural  days  are  nearly  always  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state 
of  decomposition,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  rid  of  the 
occluded  alkalies  even  by  washing  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
in  a  reasonable  time.  The  multiplying  factor  for  the  small  error 
is  large.  In  spite  of  my  opposition  to  the  methods  at  present  in  use 
for  the  rational  analysis  of  clays  generally,  and  which  I  have 
elaborated  in  the  past  in  various  papers  published  in  the  ‘  ‘  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  English  Ceramic  Society  ’  ’  and  elsewhere,  I  wish, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  congratulate  Mr.  Hancock  on  his  bold  attempt 
to  grapple  with  a  very  difficult  subject.  The  difficulty  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  experiments  on  the  effects  of  reagents  on 
artificial  mixtures  of  the  minerals  have  no  particular  bearing  on 
the  real  problem  because  of  the  difference  in  the  physical  and 
chemical  condition  of  the  minerals  as  they  occur  naturally  in 
clays  and  in  artificial  mixtures. 

Mr.  Blunt  said  that  rational  analysis  w7as  extraordinarily 
difficult,  as  the  substances  dealt  with  were  not  separate  entities, 
neither  clay  itself,  nor  kaolinite,  nor  felspar.  The  paper  show’ed 
the  need  of  devising  an  improved  rational  method.  He  suggested 
that  synthetic  experiments  might  be  made  with  mixtures  of  the 
minerals  of  which  clay  is  composed. 

Mr.  Clayton  Beadle  laid  emphasis  on  the  relation  between  tho 
organic  matter  in  a  clay  and  its  plasticity.  Even  2  per  cent,  of 
organic  matter  would  make  a  very  great  difference. 

Mr.  C.  G.  CresswTell  referred  to  Mr.  Acheson’s  description  of 
the  preparation  of  certain  new  graphite  lubricants  as  bearing  on 
the  relation  of  organic  matter  to  plasticity.  The  deflocculated 
graphite  when  first  deposited  was  not  plastic,  but  the  requisite 
plasticity  wTas  obtained  by  admixture  with  organic  matter — a 
solution  of  tannin.  Similarly,  near  Epsom,  fire  bricks  were  made 
from  a  Thanet  sand,  consisting  of  pure  quartz  mixed  writh  organic 
substances. 

Dr.  M,  E.  Feilmann  described  certain  experiments  made  in  Ger¬ 
many  showing  that  the  plasticity  of  clays  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
cclloids.  Thus  a  numerical  measure  of  plasticity  could  be 
obtained  by  weighing  the  colloidal  portions. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Howe  (Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Jermyn-street 
Geological  Museum)  stated  that  Mr.  Hancock’s  work  had  been 
carried  out  with  a  view  to  obtaining  comparative  ultimate  and 
rational  analyses  of  clays  for  the  Geological  Survey.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  discover  that  rational  analysis  was  employed 
at  all  by  clay -workers.  It  certainly  might  be  of  use,  but  not 
unless  the  methods  were  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  Hancock  briefly  replied  to  some  of  the  points  which  had 
been  raised.  He  quoted  the  authority  of  Seger  and  also  of  Jackson 
and  Rich  against  Mr.  Cobb’s  objection  to  the  use  of  alkali.  He 
agreed  that  rational  analysis  was  of  little  value  at  present,  but 
it  might  become  very  useful  for  rapidly  sorting  out  clays,  if  the 
methods  could  be  improved.  He  also  agreed  that  the  presence 
of  organic  matter  in  clays  increased  their  plasticity.  The  use  of 
nitric  acid  had  been  recommended  for  removing  the  organic  matter 
for  analytical  purposes.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Hancock  for  his  paper. 

Rockingham  earthenware,  decorated  or  undecorated,  is 
dutiable  on  importation  into  the  U.S.A.  at  40  per  cent, 
ad  val.,  according  to  a  recent  tariff  decision. 
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EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  (British  Products)  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1910. 


Quantities. 

Month  ended  Two  Months  ended 
February.  February. 


Value. 

Month  ended  Two  Months  ended 


1909. 


1910. 


1909. 


1910. 


February. 
1909.  1910. 


February. 


1909. 


1910. 


I) 

n 


tt 

n 


55 

55 

95 

59 

55 

55 

55 

55 

99 

99 

59 

99 

55 

55 

*5 


China  ok  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware. 

To  Germany  . cwts. 

,,  France .  ,, 

United  States  of  America . 

Brazil  . 

Argentine  Republic  . 

British  South  Africa . 

British  East  Indies . 

Australia . 

New  Zealand  . 

Canada  . 

Other  Countries . 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ... 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 
All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving)  . 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica)  . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware)  „ 
Glass. 

To  British  South  Africa . value  £ 

,,  Other  Countries  .  „ 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Plate  Glass .  cwts. 

Flint  Glass  . ,, 

Glass  Bottles  . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts . cwts. 


Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian .  .  cwts. 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  „ 

All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving)  . 

SanitaryWare  . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica) . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  W are, 

Door  Fittingsand  Chemical  Ware) 

Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

Plate  Glass  . 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass  „ 

Glass  Bottles . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts.  .  .  .cwts. 

EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise)  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


V 

99 

55 

95 

55 

55 

>9 


3,130 

4,575 

7,909 

8,410 

£2,911 

£5,310 

£5,711 

£7,828 

2,936 

4,103 

5,680 

6,846 

6,125 

4,125 

11,871 

9,558 

24,868 

30,266 

50,988 

58,823 

31,928 

41,484 

69,695 

84,659 

6,994 

19,622 

13,877 

39,111 

6,541 

10,710 

12,710 

21,548 

27,758 

38,465 

54,664 

76,928 

16,004 

19,890 

31,645 

42,103 

5,392 

7,067 

12,127 

16,035 

7,518 

7,275 

14,160 

17,753 

25,801 

28,023 

53,369 

57,121 

14,093 

12,680 

28,702 

28,359 

12,602 

15,373 

27,059 

30,573 

14,452 

19,943 

30,106 

37,241 

7,263 

4,146 

11,777 

8,023 

9,969 

6.166 

15,718 

11,957 

12,962 

16,326 

23,812 

38,095 

13,585 

16,645 

26,477 

36,278; 

48,992 

84,474 

100,394 

156,759 

35,084 

46,134 

73,568 

93,774 

1,091 

1,625 

2,186 

3,845 

9,323 

11,944 

19,007 

27,051 

6,864 

5,987 

15,016 

14,332 

6,843 

4,893 

13,808 

11,514 

8,625 

7,223 

15,179 

13,864 

7,196 

6,865 

11,749 

12.908- 

14,474 

18,423 

31,573 

38,563 

19,646 

23,192 

41,974 

49,191 

71,447 

88,925 

145,358 

181,025 

94,060 

117,979 

192,140 

236.171 

95 

96 

358 

174 

217 

235 

856 

363 

70,536 

125,230 

141,049 

230,181 

13,381 

18,658 

27.149 

37,151 

5,566 

4,931 

10,937 

14,740 

7,544 

6,596 

13,680 

16,709 

_ 

— __ 

. 

_ 

3,938 

4,946 

7,918 

11,193 

— 

— 

— 

— 

90,891 

102,560 

190,761 

201, 986 

12,290 

17,348 

27,615 

31,536 

19,694 

26,695 

42,698 

50,805- 

4,877 

6,083 

10,295 

12,643 

15,998 

19,442 

34,668 

41,169 

59,740 

58,386 

125,165 

124,501 

38,419 

34,962 

80,448 

73,896- 

26,086 

37,400 

52,143 

67,988 

20,718 

26,407 

40,865 

47,309 

.,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS 

FOR  FEBRUARY. 

3,918 

3,142 

6,852 

8,348 

16,656 

15,057 

32,680 

36,277 

23 

38 

497 

58 

31 

52 

330 

70 

2,329 

1,772 

3,702 

4,952 

1,479 

1,016 

2,518 

2,251 

79 

24 

92 

30 

167 

52 

190 

90 

15,680 

16,965 

27,518 

31,116 

31,141 

34,036 

57,111 

62,718 

— 

4 

32 

4 

— 

6 

143 

6 

6,314 

2,900 

10,662 

22,348 

2,146 

866 

5,144 

4,481 

1,329 

1,919 

3,602 

3,890 

1,932 

3,049 

5,528 

6,349 

92,530 

86,834 

195,711 

199,494 

47,827 

48,140 

101,664 

111,238 

26,245 

20,566 

58,338 

45,519- 

32,080 

27,393 

70,546 

60,184 

46,249 

51,401 

91,321 

102,770 

68,189 

73,285 

133,741 

149,010 

116,069 

101,866 

225,351 

211,313 

47,556 

42,851 

90,598 

90,256 

192 

73 

425 

217 

307 

284 

619 

668- 

59 


Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ...cwts. 
Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 
All  other  Tiles  (except  for  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving) . 

Sanitary  Ware . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica) . . . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  , 
Other  sorts(including  Electrical  Ware, 
Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware) 
Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

Plate  Glass  . . . 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass  „ 

Glass  Bottles . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts... cwts. 


38  1,489  1,523  3,933 


271  6,793  6,732  17,254 


600  — 


55 

99 

9) 


654 

7 

23 

583 

591 

633 

2,342 

203 


248- 


68 

472 

356 


777 

.78 

29 


1,178 


616 


865 

3 

1,289 

48 

1,316 

934 

1,245 

4,894 

388 


647 

3 

190 

755 

556 

1,413 

2,990 

108 


368 

1,043 

48 

33 

239 

804 

2,203 

910 

221 


—  387 


599 


131 

253 

493 

2,753 

596 

51 


1,590 

20 

196 

75 

643 

1,225 

4,126 

2,215 

502 


1,568 

31 

255 

399 

699 

4,352 

1,342 

164 
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EARTHENWARE  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Compiled  from  the  Returns  of  D.  Inglis  &  Co. 

Shipments 

from  Corresponding  Exports  Corresponding 
Jan.  1.  1910,  Period,  19C9.  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  23  Period,  1909. 
to  Feb.  23. 


TO 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Boston  . 

734 

414 

1,263 

929 

New  York . 

646 

289 

1,267 

620 

Baltimore  . 

1,348 

1,087 

2,366 

2,254 

Philadelphia . 

445 

276 

902 

669 

New  Orleans . 

115 

131 

215 

234 

Newport  News .. 

— 

32 

55 

256 

San  Francisco  ... 

— 

— 

_ 

. 

Portland,  Maine 

219 

325 

487 

789 

Galveston  ...  _ 

72 

89 

133 

99 

Portland,  Oregon 

— 

_ 

Inland  Points  ... 

353 

38 

470 

133 

Total  . 

3,932 

2,681 

7,158 

5,983 

A  ROYAL  CROWN  DERBY  CASKET. 


OUR  representative  called  at  the  works  of  the 
Royal  Crown  Derby  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd., 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  had  a  short  interview  with 
Mr.  Pepper,  the  secretary.  It  was  an  ordinary 
visit,  and  we  asked,  as  usual,  if  they  had  any 
productions  which  they  would  like  us  to  mention.  Mr. 
Pepper  explained  that  they  would  be  making  their  usual 
spring  show  at  the  London  rooms  shortly,  and  they  would 
be  pleased  if  we  could  notice  that.  This,  we  said,  we 
should  be  pleased  to  do,  when  Mr.  Pepper  informed  us 
they  had  a  few  days  before  supplied  a  casket  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Sir  Henry  H.  Bemrose,  together  with  the 
certificate  of  his  admission  to  the  Freedom  of  the  County 
Borough  of  Derby.  Mr.  Pepper  kindly  offered  to  furnish 
us  with  a  photograph  of  the  casket,  and  we  have  pleasure 
in  giving  a  reproduction  of  it. 

The  casket,  in  the  best  style  of  the  Royal  Crown  Derby 
Porcelain  Co.,  is  oviform  in  shape,  and  designed  in 
the  “Adam”  style.  It  is  181  ins.  high,  and  has  two 
graceful  scroll  handles.  The  groundwork  of  the  decoration 
is  the  celebrated  Derby  mazarine  blue.  Or  the  front  of 
the  vase  is  an  elaborate  panel  of  richly  painted  exotic 
birds  with  a  foreground  of  foliage  and  landscape,  the 
subject  being  enclosed  in  a  framework  of  richly  modelled 
and  chased  gold  ornament.  On  the  back  of  the  vase  is  a 
panel  containing  the  following  inscription,  in  raised  and 
chased  gold  letters  : — ‘  ‘  Presented  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  County  Borough  of  Derby  to  Alderman  Sir  Henry 
Howe  Bemrose,  Kt.,  J.P.,  on  his  admission  to  the  Honorary 
Freedom  of  the  Borough  ;  in  recognition  of  his  many 
years’  services  to  the  Council  and  the  Town.  H.  H. 
Arnold  Bemrose,  Mayor  ;  G.  Trevelyan  Lee,  Town  Clerk. 
March  2,  1910.”  The  Derby  borough  arms  are  painted 
in  proper  colours  in  a  panel  on  the  cover.  The  base  and 
embossments  are  enriched  with  enamels,  the  whole  being 
relieved  with  modelled  and  burnished  gold. 

As  a  trade  journal,  we  should  not  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  have  done  more  than  illustrate  and  describe  the 
handsome  porcelain  casket  as  an  interesting  trade  produc¬ 
tion.  One  feature  of  the  recent  presentation,  however, 
was  so  unique  that  we  feel  justified  in  mentioning  it. 
Sir  Henry  Bemrose  is  known  and  respected  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  borough  of  which  he  is  now  a  freeman, 
and  no  one  will  question  his  right  to  the  high  honour  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him.  That  was  not  the  feature  we  have 
referred  to.  It  was  the  fact  that  Dr.  Arnold  Bemrose, 
the  only  son  of  Sir  Henry,  happens  to  be  Mayor  of  Derby 
for  the  year,  and  it  was  his  duty,  and  we  are  sure  his 
proud  pleasure,  to  make  the  formal  presentation  to  his 
father,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  Burgesses  of  Derby. 
We  should  like  to  give  in  full  the  tactful  references  of 


father  and  son  to  this  memorable  incident,  but  to  do  so 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  We  venture,  however,  to  give 
a  brief  extract  from  the  Mayor’s  speech  when  making  the 
presentation.  After  addressing  Sir  Henry  with  all  the 
dignity  and  courtesy  he  would  have  displayed  towards 
any  other  distinguished  man,  he  said  :  “  The  rarity  of 

conferring  the  freedom  of  the  borough  has  been  referred 
to  to-day,  but  I  think  that  in  this  case  the  rarity  has 
been  made  more  rare  by  the  fact  that  it  is  presented 
during  my  year  of  office,  so  that  we  have,  what  I  presume 
to  think,  is  a  unique  proceeding,  that  of  your  own  son 
making  the  presentation  to  you  upon  this  occasion.  The 
relationship  between  myself  and  you  prevent  me  adding 
to  the  very  kind  words  which  have  been  said  in  this 
Chamber  to-day,  but  I  do  not  think  either  the  filial  or 


The  Bemrose  Presentation  Casket. 

Royal  Crown  Derby  Porcelain  Co. 


paternal  relationship  will  be  strained  if  I  heartily  con¬ 
gratulate  you  to-day  upon  the  honour  which  has^been 
conferred  upon  you  by  your  fellow-citizens — the' greatest 
honour  they  can  give — and  to  express  my  gratification 
that  it  has  taken  place  during  my  year  of  office,  and  that 
my  mother  is  present  to  hear  the  kind  words  that  have 
been  said.” 


Pcttery  Pictures  for  Smokers.— Illustrations  of  old 
pottery  and  porcelain  are  now  printed  on  the  cards  which 
are  given  with  a  certain  make  of  cigarettes. 
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Trade  Notes. 

The  Editors  are  always  glad  to  receive  items  of  trade  intelligence ,  such 
as  removals ,  new  'premises ,  personal  items ,  c&c. ;  «£so  marked  local 
newspapers. 


Reid’s  China  and  Glass  Stares  have  been  opened  at  187, 
Kentish  Town-rd.,  N .  W . 

The  Bon  Marche,  Ltd.,  Brixton-rd.,  S.W.,  have  purchased 
the  entire  stock  of  H.  Gill  &  Son,  china  and  glass  dealers, 
&c.,  202-4,  High-rd.,  Streatham,  S.W. 

J.  R.  R@berts,  Ltd.,  The  Broadway,  Stratford,  E.,  have 
purchased  the  stock  of  Thompson,  Ross  &  Co.,  china  and 
glass  merchants,  244,  Hoe-st.,  Walthamstow,  E. 

Mr.  Ernest  Syer,  importer  of  Bohemian  crystal  glass,  has 
removed  his  office  and  warehouse  from  365,  Brockley-rd., 
S.E.,  to  2,  Burgos-grove,  Deptford  Bridge,  S.E.  He  re¬ 
tains  his  sample  room  at  101,  Hatton-garden,  E.C.,  as 
hitherto. 

E.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Opal  China  Works,  Fenton,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Thomas  Cosgrave,  10,  Crown-alley,  Dublin, 
their  agent  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Cosgrave  has  a  selection  of  the 
firm’s  samples  on  show  at  his  rooms,  and  he  will  cover  the 
wdiole  of  Ireland  periodically. 

Mr.  Alexander  Carr,  Carr’s  Cash  China  Corner,  Dundee, 
has  taken  over  the  business  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Christie,  china 
merchant,  Lochee,  as  a  going  concern,  and  will  run  it  as  a 
branch.  Mr.  Carr  has  justified  the  opinions  expressed  of 
him  as  “  an  enterprising  tradesman.” 

Raylite,  Ltd.  — Registered  capital  £500,  in  £1  shares. 
Objects,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  and 
dealers  in  lamps  and  lighting  appliances  and  accessories, 
glass  and  china  goods  manufacturers,  &c.  Private  com¬ 
pany.  Registered  office,  372,  Euston-rd.,  N.W . 

St.  Austell  China  Clay  Works,  Ltd. — Registered  capital 
£40,000,  in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  acquire  property  in  St. 
Austell,  Cornwall,  including  the  Trembear  and  Forest 
pits,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  the  London  Conces¬ 
sions  and  Construction  Syndicate,  Ltd.  Registered  office, 
King’s  House,  King’s-st.,  E.C. 

Hoods,  Ltd. — The  report  for  last  year  shows  a  net  profit 
of  £2,752,  which,  together  with  the  surplus  of  £509  from 
December  31,  1908,  gives  an  available  sum  of  £3,262.  The 
directors  recommend  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
per  annum,  less  tax,  on  the  ordinary  shares  for  the  year 
1909,  carrying  forward  £1,003. 

International  China  Clay  Co.,  Ltd. — Registered  capital, 
£200,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  manufacturers  and  workers  of  and  dealers  in  china  clay, 
lime,  cement,  plasters,  whiting,  clay,  gravel,  sand,  artificial 
stone,  porcelain,  linoleum,  &c.,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement 
with  Shrew  &  Sons,  Ltd.  The  signatories  are  : — Mr.  W. 
M.  Grose,  17  Rue  de  Choiseul,  Paris,  china  clay  merchant, 
a  secretary,  an  accountant,  a  solicitor,  and  three  clerks. 

China  Clay  Corporation,  Ltd. — Objects,  to  acquire  a  lease 
of  the  mines,  beds,  and  strata  of  china  clay,  china  stone, 
potteries  clay,  fireclay,  &c.,  under  the  lands  forming  part 
of  the  south  quarter  of  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  and  also 
the  beds  of  china  clay  under  parts  of  Harford  and  Ugbo rough 
Moors,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  Capital  £400,000,  in 
200,000  6  per  cent,  participating  non -cumulative  preference 
shares  of  £1  each,  and  200,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each. 

Peruvian  Pottery. — Sir  Wm.  Bailey  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  discoveries  of  pottery  made  by  Mr.  Hewitt 
Myring  when  exploring  the  graves  in  the  Chincuna  Valley, 
Peru,  and  exhibited  photographs  of  many  of  these  pieces. 
Sir  William  has  kindly  promised  to  send  us  his  paper, 
together  with  some  fresh  photographs  he  is  having  taken. 
We  shall  revert  to  the  subject  in  a  future  issue,  and  mean¬ 


while  we  refrain  from  commenting  upon  a  subject  that  has 
properly  evoked  considerable  interest. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Taylor,  late  of  14,  Furnival-st.,  Holborn, 
has  removed  to  larger  showrooms  in  Buchanan-buildings, 
24,  Holborn,  E.C.,  where  he  is  now  showing  the  latest 
novelties  from  Luneville,  Montereau,  and  Brittany,  and 
where  he  is  also  conducting  the  London  agency  (for  the 
home  trade)  of  A.  Lanternier  &  Co.,  of  Limoges, 
France.  Buchanan-buildings  have  an  entrance  from  Fetter- 
lane  as  wrell  as  from  Holborn.  This  is  more  convenient  for 
buyers  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  Holborn  Circus. 

“The  Matchings  Clearing  House.” — The  address  of  this 
undertaking  is  22,  Glebe-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent.  Whether  the 
scheme  is  a  failure  or  a  success  depends  on  two  things — (1) 
the  support  of  the  trade,  and  (2)  the  ability  of  the  Clearing 
House  to  do  what  it  undertakes  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The 
last  very  desirable  information  cannot  be  ascertained  until 
a  sufficient  number  of  traders  entrust  the  Clearing  House 
with  w  ork.  Such  an  organisation  is  clearly  wanted,  and 
it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  tne  trade  if  dealers  will  not  give  the 
only  effort  that  has  been  made  to  establish  one  a  fair  trial. 
We  have  seen  a  letter  in  which  one  dealer,  waiting  to  the 
Clearing  House,  says,  ‘  ‘  I  am  sending  you  another  match¬ 
ing.  ...  I  enclose  P.O.  as  requested.  .  .  .  Again 
thanking  you  for  doing  your  best  for  me,”  &c. 

British  Clay  Experts.— With  regard  to  the  separate 
classification  of  china  clay  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns 
to  which  we  referred  last  month,  wre  learn  that  it  was  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  North  &  Rose,  china  clay 
and  china  stone  proprietors,  of  Post  Office-buildings, 
St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  who  pointed  out  to  the  Committee 
who  attended  to  the  matter  that  it  was  illogical  to  include 
china  clay  under  “  Clay,  unmanufactured,”  as  this  clay 
is  actually  a  manufactured  article.  The  exports  during  the 
month  of  February  were  as  follow's  : — China  clay,  33,458 
tons  ;  fireclay,  2,219  tons  ;  other  sorts,  1,867  tons — valued 
at  £40,324,  £1,954,  and  £1,823  respectively.  The  returns  for 
February,  1909,  were  : — Fireclay,  2,426  tons  (£1,774)  ; 
china  clay  and  other  sorts,  40,231  (£45,426)  ;  and  for 
February,  1908 — fireclay  3,592  (£3,374),  china  clay  and 
other  sorts  41,332  (£45,573). 

Booths,  Ltd.,  Tunstall,  have  issued  a  very  artistic 
catalogue  of  their  dinner,  tea,  and  toilet  services,  in  their 
popular  ware  “Silicon  ”  china.  This  carefully  compiled 
volume  (for  it  is  a  volume  and  not  merely  sheets  of  illustra¬ 
tions),  contains  accurate  reproductions  in  colour  of  most 
of  the  company’s  productions  in  Silicon  wrare,  accompanied 
by  prices.  There  are  very  many  new  forms  and  ornamenta¬ 
tions  illustrated  and  described, though  the  book  can  only  give 
representative  examples.  Even  in  a  publication  of  this 
size  it  would  be  impossible  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
company’s  productions.  This  is  not  a  reprint,  but  a  new 
work  entirely  dealing  with  the  new  goods  for  1910.  It  is 
well  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated  in  colours,  and  is 
strongly  bound  in  art  blue  cloth  with  embossed  enamelled 
lettering  on  cover.  Apart  from  its  utility  it  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  book  for  dealers  to  refer  to.  Samples 
of  all  the  goods  described,  and  many  others,  are  always  to  be 
seen  at  the  rooms  of  the  London  representatives  of  the 
company,  Green  Brothers,  49,  Hatton-garden,  E.C.  The 
work  is  copyright. 

Transactions  of  the  English  Ceramic  Scciely.  Vol. 

VIII.,  Session  1908-9.  Part  II.  Published  by  the  Society, 
County  Pottery  Laboratory,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Stafford¬ 
shire.  Non-members’  price,  2  parts  (Session  1908-9),  21s. 
The  contents  of  this  volume  include: — Josiah  Wedgw-ood 
and  the  Pottery  School,  Mr.  F.  H.  Wedgwood  ;  Continuous 
Kilns .  for  Pottery,  Coal  and  Gas-fired,  Mr.  H.  Ansell  : 
The  Determination  of  Small  Amounts  of  Iron  in  Clays,  &c., 
Dr.  J.  W.  Mellor  ;  Colorimetric  Determination  of  Cobalt 
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m  presence  of  Nickel,  Dr.  J.  W.  Mellor  ;  Note  on  the  Cost 
of  luring  l  laced  Saggars,  Mr.  A.  Heath  ;  Pug  Mills  Mr  E 
Lane  :  I  )esign  and  Construction  of  Roller  "Bearings  Mr 
Geo.  B  Woodruff  ;  Tunnel  and  other  Continuous  Gas-fired 
KuJns,  Mr.  R.  Grunhut  ;  obituary  notices,  library  catalogue, 
surnmei  excursion,  abstracts  from  foreign  journals,  indexes, 
Tlie  proceedings  have  been  specially  reported  month 
by  month  in  The  Pottery  Gazette,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  reviewed  at  length.  Reference  must  be  made, 
however,  to  the  numerous  and  excellent  illustrations  in 
these  1 1  ansactions,  and  to  the  great  amount  of  useful 
information  which  they  contain. 

’  Fire  at  a  Bottle  Works.— On  March  22  the  Edinburgh 
lure  Biigade  received  a  call  to  the  premises  occupied  by 
Richard  Cooper  &  Co.,  glass  bottle  manufacturers,  Forth 
Works,  Portobello.  The  fire  originated  in  a  shed  about 
200  feet  long,  which  is  used  as  a  store,  and  contained  about 
2,000  gross  of  bottles,  and  about  16  tons  of  straw.  By  the 
time  the  alarm  was  given  the  fire  had  gained  a  firm  hold  of 
the  shed,  while  the  straw  in  which  the  bottles  were  wrapped 
quickly  carried  the  flames  from  one  end  of  the  store  to  the 
other.  The  firemen,  seeing  the  burning  shed  was  beyond 
all  hope  of  being  saved,  concentrated  their  efforts  on' that 
part  of  the  burning  building  which  wras  nearest  the  store 
opposite  in  order  to  prevent  the  flames  catching  hold  there. 
After  a  couple  of  hours  the  fire  eventually  subsided,  and 
the  firemen  were  successful  in  confining  it  to  the  one  shed, 
which,  however,  was  completely  destroyed.  The  bottles^ 
which  were  piled  in  three  tiers  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  shed,  were  the  stock  estimated  to  supply  a  fortnffiht’s 
orders.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  £2,000." 

Good  Prices  for  Old  Chino. — Some  high  prices  were 
realised  at  Christie’s  sale  rooms  on  March  18,  when  a  Crown 
Derby  dessert  service  was  sold  for  the  high  price  of 
£215  os.  ;  £142  16s.  was  paid  by  Mr.  Amor  for  a  Chelsea 
coffee  pot,  saucer  and  cream  jug,  and  a  pair  of  deep  bowls 
3|  in.  high  were  sold  for  £257  5s.  (Thomas).  A  Sevres 
dinner  and  dessert  service  was  also  bought  by  the  same 
dealer  (Thomas)  for  £472  10s.  A  pair  of  Dresden  mirrors 
encrusted  with  flowers,  £252  (Stettiner)  ;  a  Dresden  dinner 
service,  £252  (Stettiner) ;  and  another  one,  £152  5s.  (Robson). 
The  most  interesting  purchase  of  the  day,  however,  was 
that  by  Mr.  Thomas,  who  paid  £315  for  a  pair  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  vases  and  cover  and  a  dinner  service  of  the  same 
Royal  factory.  These  were  the  usual  “  National  Danish 
Porcelain,’  with  a  delicate  design  of  floral  character 
executed  in  blue  and  in  very  low  relief  on  a  white  ground. 

.  e  vases  (13  in.  high)  sold  were  painted  and  encrusted 
)'itii  flowers  and  surmounted  with  figures  of  children  hold¬ 
ing  medallions,  while  the  services  were  ornamented  with 
fruit  and  flowers  on  w  hite  ground,  with  gilt  floral  borders 
and  flower  branch  handles. 

Lead  Poisoning.— The  report  by  the  Board  of  Trade  shows 
that  the  total  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  reported 
to  the  Home  Office  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act 
during  February  was  39,  and  there  were  5  deaths  from  that 
cause  during  the  month.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
15  cases  of  lead  poisoning  (5  of  which  were  fatal)  reported 
among  house  painters  and  plumbers.  During  the  two 
months  January  and  February  this  year,  the  total  number 
of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  reported  under  the  Act  wras  67 
•compared  with  84  reported  cases  in  the  same  month  last 
year.  There  w  ere  8  fatal  cases  in  the  completed  two  months 
of  this  year  as  against  5  cases  last  year.  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  w  ere  28  reported  cases  and  6  deaths  amongst 
house  painters  and  plumbers  in  January  and  February,  1910, 
compared  with  41  cases  and  9  deaths  in  the  two  months 
of  last  year.  During  the  month  of  February  there  were  3 
reported  cases  but  no  death  in  connection  with  the  china 
and  earthenware  trades.  In  the  same  industries  there  w  ere 


8  reported  cases,  but  no  deaths  in  the  first  two  months 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  9  reported  cases  and  no 
death  in  the  same  months  last  year. 

Briarley-hill  Technical  Institute.— On  March  2  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Brierley-hill 
lechnical  Institute  art,  science,  and  commercial  classes 
took  place,  and  at  the  same  time  an  exhibition  of  work 
executed  by  the  students  in  the  art  section.  Mr.  George 
Hatton  presided,  and  the  prizes  were  distributed  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Applebey,  chairman  of  the  Higher  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  work  of  the  students  in  the  art  section  has 
j  principally  been  made  applicable  to  the  trades  of  the 
district,  notably  those  of  glass,  tile,  and  pottery  manu¬ 
facture,  and  also  iron.  In  the  glass  section  Archibald 
Kirby  exhibited  well-executed  designs  for  hock  glasses, 
one  of  which  was  in  the  material  and  made  by  the  student 
himself  in  Stevens  &  Williams  works.  There  were  very 
creditable  designs  for  glass  candlesticks  and  glass  comports. 
William  Millward  exhibited  a  sheet  of  wines  and  tumblers 
with  one  artistically  executed  in  the  material.  William 
Capewell  had  four  sheets  of  designs  for  wines,  and  one  in  the 
material  displaying  considerable  originality.  John  V. 
Sparrow  exhibited  a  set  of  elaborately  decorated  wines,  with 
one  executed  in  the  material.  Alfred  Catchpole  showred  a 
w  ine  glass  in  the  material  from  his  own  design.  Thomas 
Dudley  exhibited  a  panel  in  tiles  with  cyclamen  decora 
tion.  The  design  was  carried  out  by  the  student  at 
Gibbons,  Hinton  &  Co.’s  works.  Several  other  very 
'  creditable  productions  in  tiles  were  shown.  Miss  Dora 
Griffiths  had  a  majolica  tea  tray  of  considerable  merit. 
A  pottery  vase  decorated  in  the  Persian  style  was  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Thomas  Newton,  who  also  contributed  a  pottery 
plaque  in  green  ornamentation.  Another  plaque  in  the 
Persian  style,  exhibited  by  Miss  Lythgoe,  was  highly 
commended.  There  were  several  other  very  praiseworthy 
exhibits,  showing  that  the  Institute  is  doing  good  work. 

0.  C.  Hawkes,  Ltd. — The  report  of  the  directors  adopted 
by  the  shareholders  at  the  fourteenth  ordinary  general 
meeting,  held  in  Birmingham,  on  March  11,  was  as 
follows  :  The  directors  submit  herewith  accounts  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31  last.  The  net  profits,  after  allowing 
i  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts  and  charging  cost  of  replace¬ 
ment  and  repairs,  amounting  to  £360  13s.,  to  revenue 
account,  amount  to  £5,966  9s.  Sd.,  including  balance 
brought  forward  from  last  year  ;  from  this  must  be  deducted 
managing  director  and  directors’  fees,  £1,025  12s.  6d.,  and 
balance  of  income  tax  £220  16s.  8d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£4,720  0s.  6d.  The  directors  have  paid  interim  dividend 
,  ^  Per  cent,  per  annum  on  preference  capital  in  July  last, 

which  absorbs  £2,125.  They  have  also  paid  5  per  cent. 

;  per  annum  on  preference  capital  to  Dec.  31  last,  amount¬ 
ing  to  £2,125,  and  recommend  that  the  balance  of 
£470  0s.  6d.  be  carried  forward.  Mr.  Ludford  C.  Docker 
having  retired  on  account  of  ill-health,  Mr.  W.  Lee 
Matthews,  of  88,  Bishopsgate-st.  Within,  London,  has 
been  appointed  in  his  place,  and  this  is  recommended  for 
confirmation.  The  directors,  other  than  Mr.  O.  C.  Haw  kes, 
J.P.,  retire  according  to  the  articles  of  association,  and, 
being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  The 
auditors,  Messrs.  W.  F.  Smart  &  Son,  also  offer  themselves 
lor  re-election.  For  the  year  1908  the  net  profits,  after 
allowing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  charging  £351  13s. 
Id.  cost  of  replacements  and  repairs,  amounted  to  £6,796 
13s.  9d.,  including  £3,548  brought  forward.  The  pre¬ 
ference  dividend  was  paid  for  the  year,  and  24  per  cent, 
w  as  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares  as  an  interim  dividend. 
To  help  to  pay  this  £1,000  was  taken  from  the  reserve 
reducing  that  fund  to  £32,000,  and  a  credit  balance  of 
£359  was  carried  forward  to  1909.  For  1907  the  ordinarv 
shares  received  5  per  cent,,  for  1906  7 £  per  cent.,  for  1905 
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and  1904  6  per  cent.,  1903  and  1902  8  per  cent.,  for  1901, 
1900,  and  1899  12  per  cent.,  and  for  1898  10  per  cent. 

The  Fragile  Club  Concert.— The  Bohemian  concert 
arranged  by  the  members  of  the  Fragile  Club,  and  held  at 
the  Cafe  Monico,  Piccadilly,  on  March  15,  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  social  functions  ever  held  in  London  in 
connection  with  our  trade.  The  Fragile  Club  is  a  small 
social  community  confined  to  members  of  the  pottery  and 
glass  trades.  It  has  no  special  connection  with  the  Trade 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  we  mention  this  because  it 
happens  that  many  members  of  the  club  are  also  members 
of  the  Institution  and  take  a  great  interest  in  it.  This  is 
natural,  remembering  that  the  Institution  was  born  in  the 
club.  The  Fragile  Club  arranges  occasional  concerts  and 
dinners  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  its  members  (that  is 
to  say,  members  of  the  trades)  into  pleasant  touch  with 
each  other,  and  the  Bohemian  concert  on  March  15  was  one 
of  these  occasions.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart  presided,  and  there  was 
what  in  histrionic  phrase  would  be  called  a  “  full  house.” 
Amongst  those  present  were  Mr.  Hart  and  a  party  of  friends, 
Mr.  Ronald  D.  Boulton  and  a  party  of  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wood,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  the 
Misses  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  Mrs.  Pitcairn,  Miss 
Graham,  Miss  Closh,  and  Messrs.  Tugwell,  Millington, 
Uphill,  Esland,  Hanford,  C.  J.  Dale,  Stonier,  Hadley,  C. 
Green,  H.  Green,  Prickett,  J.  T.  Bourne,  R.  Wood,  Heath, 
Menger,  Eaton,  Spiers,  and  Rhodes.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  26  separate  items,  and  not  an  uninteresting  one 
amongst  them.  A  number  of  very  capable  well-known 
artists  gave  a  high  class  and  most  enjoyable  entertainment. 
We  never  attempt  the  role  of  musical  critics  in  our  accounts 
of  these  trade  concerts,  but  we  may  say  (because  we  know 
everyone  present  will  confirm  our  statement)  that  Miss 
Tina  Hamilton  was  charming  in  her  two  songs,  Miss  Ruby 
Miller  (who  was  present  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey)  gave  two  splendid  recitations  ;  that  the  songs 
of  Miss  Ruby  Wilson,  Miss  Christine  Roy,  and  Miss  Thwaites 
■were  warmly  and  deservedly  applauded  ;  and  that  the 
gentlemen  (including  Mr.  Arthur  Aldridge  from  the  London 
Pavilion)  were  also  received  with  unlimited  satisfaction. 
Mr.  John  Walker  and  Mr.  John  Porter  deserve  special 
mention,  as  members  of  the  trade,  for  their  fine  and 
generous  contributions  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 
But  their  contributions  were  fully  entitled  by  their  merits 
to  the  reception  accorded  them.  Mr.  Porter  is  a  genuine 
humorist,  and  his  clever  mimetic  sketch  would  have  de¬ 
lighted  any  audience  ;  the  applause  he  received  'was  a 
mark  of  appreciation,  quite  as  much  as  one  of  friendly 
recognition.  The  concert  was  admirably  arranged  and  as 
admirably  carried  out  from  beginning  to  end,  with  Mr. 
Charles  Green  as  acting  manager  and  Mr.  John  Porter  as 
stage  manager.  The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Porter  for  his  initial  services  in  organising  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  for  the  ability  with  which  he  had  carried  out 
his  by  no  means  nominal  duty  as  stage  manager.  Mr. 
Porter  briefly  but  appropriately  acknowledged  the  com¬ 
pliment.  The  profits  from  the  concert  (which  are  expected 
to  be  about  £10)  go  to  the  “  Emergency  Relief  Fund  ”  of 
the  Fragile  Club.  The  Club  gives  temporary  relief  in  cases 
of  real  emergency  to  distressed  members  of  the  trade,  and 
without  publicity,  thus  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution.  Members  of  the  trade,  therefore,  who 
assist  in  the  success  of  the  Fragile  Club  concerts  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  assisting  needy  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  trades  while  enjoying  themselves.  It  shows 
that  the  members  of  the  Fragile  Club  are  not  actuated  by 
selfishness  when  we  remember  that  in  addition  to  the  private 
benefactions  referred  to,  the  Fragile  Club  has  contributed 
something  like  £70  to  the  funds  of  the  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion.  Whatever  profits  have  been  made  by  the  social 
gatherings  of  the  Club — ‘  ‘  they  are  all  kept  in  "the  family.” 


Legal. 

Art  Honourable  Debtor. — An  application  was  made  at  the  County 
j  Court,  Blackburn,  on  February  28,  for  the  annulment  of  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  Richard  Fletcher,  jun.,  earthenware  dealer,  of  6,  Morton- 
street,  who  failed  20  years  ago.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  Official  Receiver 
stated,  since  that  period  had  paid  all  the  creditors  who  had  proved 
in  full.  As  regarded  those  in  the  statement  of  affairs  who  had  not 
proved  debtor  was  prepared  to  make  ample  provision  for  them  by 
entering  into  a  bond  and  paying  4  per  cent,  interest.  Judge  Hamil¬ 
ton  expressed  pleasure  in  granting  the  application,  subject  to  the 
undertaking  referred  to. 

The  “  Old  China  ”  Case. — In  March,  1908,  the  executors  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  John  Dickins,  head  of  the  firm  of  Dickins  &  Jones„ 
of  Regent-street,  brought  an  action  in  the  High  Court  against 
Arthur  Thomas  Ellis,  formerly  an  art  dealer  in  Bond-street,  for  the 
recovery  of  large  sums  of  money  received  by  him  from  the  deceased 
for  old  china  sold  to  him.  The  executors  asserted  that  the  prices 
paid  by  the  deceased  were  far  in  excess  of  the  real  value  of  the  goods.. 
Judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  executors  for  £10,342.  The 
i  Judge  ordered  the  documents  in  the  case  to  be  impounded,  the  publie 
prosecutor  was  communicated  with,  and  criminal  proceedings  were 
at  once  instituted  against  Ellis.  In  the  meantime  the  defendant 
had  gone  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  was  living  at 
Rotterdam.  Extradition  was  unsuccessfully  applied  fcr,  whereupon 
the  defendant  intimated  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  come  back  and. 
take  his  trial.  He  surrendered,  and  after  many'  protracted  hearings. 
before  the  magistrate,  he  was  committed  for  trial,  and  was  brought 
up  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  at  the  March  Sessions  charged. 
“  with  obtaining  money  from  the  late  Mr.  Charles  John  Dickins,  of 
Regent-street  and  Putney-hill,  by  means  of  false  pretences  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  old  china.”  After  a  hearing  lasting  nearly 
a  week,  Ellis  was  found  guilty,  on  March  17,  on  four  out  of  six  counts- 
in  the  indictment.  The  Recorder  suggested  that  the  prosecution 
might  wish  to  consider  its  position  regarding  another  indictment,, 
and  postponed  sentence  until  the  next  sessions. 

Manufacturers  and  Agents. — At  the  Assizes  held  at  Stafford  on 
March  8,  S.  Bridgwood  &  Son,  Longton,  brought  an  action 
against  Mr.  William  Stockton,  formerly  their  representative,  to- 
recover  the  balance  of  an  account  which  they  claimed  to  be  due  to 
them  for  goods  sold,  and  moneys  paid  by  them  to  the  defendant. 
There  was  a  counter-claim  by  defendant  for  wrongful  dismissal,  and 
for  further  commissions  due  to  him  from  plaintiffs.  Counsel  in 
opening  the  case  for  plaintiffs,  explained  that  the  claim  included  the 
return  of  certain  commissions  which  he  had  received  during  the- 
timo  that  he  was  their  agent,  and  which  they  said  he  was  not  entitled, 
to,  because  one  of  the  terms  of  his  engagement  was  that  he  should 
work  for  the  plaintiffs  only.  They  had  discovered  that  during  the 
time  he  was  in  their  service  receiving  a  salary  of  £3  a  week  and  com¬ 
mission,  he  was  using  their  time  and  their  snowroom  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  trading  on  his  own  account,  and  carrying  it  on  more 
or  less  in  competition  with  the  plaintiffs’  firm.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances  he  said  they  were  entitled  to  have  against  him  an  account 
of  those  commissions  which  he  had  secretly  and  improperly  earned,, 
and  payment  of  them  over  to  the  firm.  Defendant  was  first  engaged 
as  London  agent  in  March,  1899,  at  a  salary  of  £3  a  week  with  a 
general  commission  of  five  per  cent.  In  a  letter  written  on  September 
13,  1906,  to  the  defendant,  the  firm  definitely  specified  that  his- 
engagement  was  terminable  at  a  month’s  notice.  On  April  25,  1908, 
the  plaintiffs  gave  the  defendant  28  days’  notice  to  leave  their 
employ,  and  he  then  wrote  claiming  three  months’  notice.  Counsel 
quoted  exhaustively  from  the  correspondence  between  the  parties, 
laying  emphasis  on  a  sentence  in  one  letter  from  the  defendant  to 
the  effect  that  he  should  not  think  of  selling  one  shilling’s  worth  of 
goods  other  than  those  manufactured  or  sold  by  the  plaintiffs. 
Defendant,  on  oath,  stated  that  he  had  never  entered  into  any 
agreement  not  to  sell  goods  for  any  other  firm,  and  that,  he  was 
:  entitled  to  three  months’  notice.  He  admitted  having  entered  into 
a  compact  to  sell  goods  for  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 
The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiffs  on  the  claim,  and  the  counter-claim 
was  dismissed. 


Porcelain  Table  Ware  to  the  weight  of  25,116,4C0  kilos- 
and  valued  at  £1,272,350,  was  exported  from  Germany 
I  last  year.  The  figures  show  a  marked  decline. 

Glass  Trade  “  News.” — In  the  Philadelphia  letter  of  an 
American  glass  trade  paper  there  appear  some  valuable 
items  of  information.  W  e  read  of  a  paste  mould  blower 
who  owns  a  prize  French  poodle  whose  pedigree  would 
“  cover  seven  city  blocks”  ;  of  a  late-rising  glassmaker 
who  has  been  formally  presented  with  an  alarum  clock;  and 
of  another  who  has  “  developed  a  hair  lip,”  i.e.,  grown  a 
I  moustache. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION  IN 
ARTISTIC  POTTERY. 

(from  a  correspondent.) 

N  the  “  seventies,”  during  the  boom  in  the  fine  china 
trade,  the  English  Potteries  executed  vases,  dinner, 
and  dessert  services  for  the  potentates  of  the  world. 
Cost  appeared  to  be  a  secondary  consideration, 
if,  indeed,  it  was  a  consideration  at  all.  Sculptors 
of  European  reputation  modelled  the  shapes,  and  the 


principal  ceramic  artists  of  the  Continent  gravitated 
towards  England,  and  especially  the  Potteries. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  was  undoubtedly  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  sole  reason, 
because,  prior  to  the  war,  such  artists  as  Carriere-Belleuse, 
Lessore,  Hiirten,  Jahn,  Allen,  Hughues-Protat,  Victor 
Simeon,  Meli,  and 
many  others,  found 
constant  and  remun¬ 
erative  employment. 

It  is  to-day  a 
common  complaint 
that  there  is  no 
market  for  a  richly 
decorated  or  high- 
priced  pottery.  The 
painters  and  decora¬ 
tors  at  the  large 
firms  have  (with 
perhaps  one  excep¬ 
tion)  dwindled  down 
to  about  one-tenth  of 
their  former  numbers,  and  even  these  are  producing 
Avork  Avhich  is  gradually  decreasing  in  price  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  deteriorating  in  quality.  The  question  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  is  whether  this  is  actually  the  result  of  a 
falling  demand,  or  Avhether  other  factors  are  at  Avork. 
It  is  possible •  that  fine  pottery,  like  fine  pictures,  needs 
special  knoAvledge  and  special  gifts  for  its  successful 
exploitation,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  average  English 
manufacturer  seeks  to  concentrate,  as  far  as  possible, 
his  means  of  production  and  distribution.  He  dislikes 
the  notion  of  producing  anything  Avhich  may  not  command 
an  immediate  sale  in  a  given  market.  He  knows  that  in 
a  certain  time  he  can  sell  a  certain  number  of  packages 
of  one  particular  class  of  goods,  and  he  deprecates  the 
notion  of  making  a  substantial  outlay  on  the  production 
of  a  Avork  of  art,  or  a  series  of  Avorks  of  art,  in  the  hope 
of  pleasing  some  nobleman  or  millionaire.  He  is,  in  fact, 
in  a  similar  position  to  a  printseller,  who  says  there  is  no 
sale  for  original  oil  paintings,  because  he  has  tested  the 
market  by  offering  a  score  of  good  sized  paintings  by 
MacDauber — “  and  cheap,  too.”  Our  worthy  print- 
seller  is  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  at  least  a  score  of  painters 
in  this  country  have  commissions  for  a  year  or  a  couple 
of  years  in  advance,  and  rarely  charge  less  than  £1,000  for 
a  picture.  The  moral  is  easy  to  read.  The  pictures  are 


Avorth  £1,000,  Avhile  MacDauber’ s  paintings  are  dear  at  the 
guinea  that  is  asked  for  them.  Of  course,  it  may  be  urged 
that  if  the  printseller  had  a  Tadema  or  a  Sargent  in  his 
shop  AAindoAV  he  might  not  find  a  customer.  That  is 
true  enough.  He  is  a  printseller  in  soul,  and  a  printseller 
AA'ill  remain.  But  it  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  only  the  super-expensive  ceramic  goods  that  English 
potters  have  lost  control  of,  but  the  middle -class  goods 
which  are  purchased  by  the  professional  classes. 

The  British  potter  Avorks  in  a  groove  of  a  very  straight 
and  rigid  sort.  He  has  frequently  artistic  tastes, 
which  must  be  made  subservient  to  mechanical 
conditions.  On  the  Continent  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  in  the  better  class  potteries  at  any  rate. 
Machinery  is  utilised  to  its  fullest  extent,  but  it  is. 
made  subservient  to  the  artistic  motif.  Hence  it 
comes  about  that  we  make  toilet,  dinner,  and  tea 
Avare  as  staples,  Avhile  (Avith  the  exception  of  other 
mechanically  produced  sundries,  such  as  electrical 
fittings,  &c.),  all  other  wares  come  a  bad  second. 
The  cheap  majolica  pots,  and  the  crudely  embossed 
vases,  aerographed,  lithographed,  and  splashed 
with  liquid  gold,  come  under  a  similar  category  ; 
they  are  mechanical  to  the  last  degree,  and 
are  horribly  inartistic,  although  they  are  humorously 
termed  “  art  wares.”  Tentative  efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  these,  but  the  ambition  of  the  manufacturers 
seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  desire  to  get  one  and 
ninepence  for  a  vase  or  pot  formerly  sold  at  one  and  six¬ 
pence.  Thus,  the  staple  wares,  whether  domestic  or  fancy 

goods,  are  manufac¬ 
tured  rigidly  on  Avell 
defined  lines,  and  at 
definitely  limited 
prices,  which  prac¬ 
tically  make  foreign 
competition  almost 
impossible. 

Politicians  who  ad¬ 
vocate  Free  Trade  are 
careful  to  quote  these 
goods  as  examples  of 
exports  even  to 
France  and  Germany, 
and  as  articles  prac¬ 
tically  exempt  from 
foreign  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tariff 
Reform  party  make  political  capital  out  of  the  Arery 
cheap  and  the  very  expensive  goods  which  havTe 
displaced,  or  are  said  to  have  displaced,  our  OAvn.  The 
cheaper  goods  need  cause  no  great  concern,  for  the 
conditions  under  Avhich  they  are  produced,  and  the 


\rery  narroAv  profits  Avhich  they  yield,  make  the  trade 
in  these  commodities  undesired  by  the  British  potter,, 
especially  as  they  compete  Avith  very  few  lines  made  by 
i  him.  But  the  better  goods  are  a^matter  of  serious  con- 
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■cem.  The  exports  to  America  suffer  enormously, 
partly  because  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  china 
and  artistic  wares  are  exported  from  France  and 
Germany,  and  partly  because  the  Americans  are  making 
very  rapid  strides  themselves.  Even  so  far  back  as  the  last 
Paris  Exposition,  visitors  will  remember  that  the  American 
■exhibits  of  artistic  wares  were  far  more  numerous  and  very 
superior  to  those  sent  from  England.  A  great  proportion 
of  these  exhibits  were  from  ceramic  schools  mainly  sup¬ 
ported  by  amateurs — many  of  them  ladies — and  consisted 
of  flambes,  gres,  and  crystalline  glazes,  and  all  the  difficult 
modern  technical  problems  in  ceramics  were  successfully 
grappled  with.  Besides  these,  the  admirable  show  of  the 
Rookwood  pottery,  the  “  fire  paintings  ”  of  Brower,  the 
“  matts  ”  of  Van  Bruggle  and  Grueby,  the  “  Rozane,” 
“  Weller,”  and  ”  Roseville  ”  wares  surpassed  by  far 
the  sum  of  British  effort  in  this  direction,  notwithstanding 
the  very  excellent  productions  of  Howson  Taylor,  Bernard 
Moore,  Messrs.  Doultons,  and  the  Lancastrian  wares. 
Nearly  every  American  pottery  has  its  laboratory,  where 
its  artist-potter  is  constantly  experimenting  independently 
of  the  staple  productions,  and  is  generally  prepared  with 
fresh  motifs,  to  replace  the  current  lines  when  they  show 
the  least  signs  of  getting  stale.  This  is  considered  to  be  a 
necessary  and  indispensable  part  of  the  working  expenses, 
and  is  in  no  way  reckoned  a  loss  or  a  hindrance,  as  is  the 
case  with  British  manufacturers.  Again,  this  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  ceramic  schools,  which  compare  very 
favourably  with  our  weak-kneed  technical  system  of 
instruction.  It  is  true  that  we  have  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  such  professors  as  Dr.  Mellor  and  others, 
but  there  is  a  gap  between  the  teaching  we  receive  from 
these  gentlemen  and  its  practical  application.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  American  method  (which  is  founded  on  the 
Continental  system)  each  pottery  school  has  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  pottery,  and  the  departmental  teachers 
are  specialists,  and  not  Admirable  Crichtons,  who  are 
supposed  to  know  a  bit  of  everything.  To  appoint  a 
teacher  who,  according  to  the  curriculum,  must  know 
or  pass  an  examination  in  (amongst  other  things)  ‘  ‘  at 
least  one  foreign  language,”  is  absurd.  We  do  not  want 
a  thrower  to  knoAV  a  foreign  language.  We  do  not  (so 
long  as  he  can  make  himself  understood)  even  want  him 
to  know  English — we  want  him,  primarily,  to  throw,  and 
to  throw  well. 

The  decay  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  our  technical  equipment  in  the 
higher  reaches  of  ceramics,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  among  the  younger  generation  of  decorators  instances 
of  the  skill  which  was  common  among  apprentices  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  even  the  best  manufacturers 
complain  that  they  cannot  sell  “hand-painted”  goods. 
Their  complaint  is  sufficiently  well  founded,  and  there  are 
several  reasons  for  it. 

One  reason  is  the  constantly  recurring  theory  in  decora¬ 
tion  (which  crops  up  regularly  in  the  history  of  art  every 
thirty  years  or  so)  that  the  representation  of  natural 
objects  on  pottery  is  contrary  to  the  canons  of  true  design. 
We  need  not  discuss  this  point,  as  we  are  dealing  with  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  question,  but  it  may  be  fairly 
urged  that  such  an  arbitrary  rule  is  .  merely  hypercritical, 
because  it  is  not  the  representation  of  natural  objects,  but 
the  manner  of  representation  that  counts.  If  such  a  rule 
was  tenable,  half  the  historic  examples  of  porcelain  and 
pottery  must  be  discarded  as  bad  art.  But  the  museums 
and  the  savants  of  the  world  do  not  discard  them,  and  the 
"wide-awake  dealers  of  America  and  the  wealthy  people 
of  our  own  country  do  not  refuse  to  buy  the  expensive 
services  which  France  and  Germany  are  producing,  to  our 
loss.  To  reclaim  the  lost  ground  would  take  time,  together 


with  more  serious  and  sustained  efforts  than  our  manu¬ 
facturers  are  likely  to  put  forth,  but  the  trade  in  middle 
class  articles  might  be  more  easily  rescued  if  our  makers 
were  less  careful  of  the  pence.  Continental  potters  are 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  giving  good  decorations  at  medium 
prices  (which,  by  the  way,  our  manufacturers  wrould 
consider  to  be  high  prices),  and  to  produce  them  without 
mechanical  aids  ;  or  at  least,  if  these  are  employed,  such 
as  are  absorbed  by  the  artistic  methods  used,  and  not  such 
as  stifle  individuality.  Take,  for  instance,  the  beautiful 
Copenhagen  porcelain  which  sells  largely  in  England,  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent  and  America.  The  legitimacy  of 
its  ‘  ‘  technique  ’  ’  is  beyond  all  question,  and  the  work 
of  the  artist  enters  largely  into  the  net  result.  Some 
mechanical  process  of  transferring  the  design  to  the  ware 
is  doubtless  employed,  but  it  is  not  in  evidence  as  it  is  in 
the  average  work  of  the  British  potter.  It  is  anything 
but  cheap,  and  the  profits  must  be  very  large. 

The  Dutch  potteries,  too,  maintain  the  artistic  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  country.  The  Delft  Pottery  are  not 
satisfied— as  are  some  of  our  historic  firms — with  repe¬ 
titions  of  types  which  are  associated  with  past  glories, 
but  they  produce  decorations  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  extreme  modernity,  and  are,  withal,  examples  of 
skilful  potting,  which  would  not  discredit  any  period. 
At  The  Hague  another  pottery  shows  us  what  can  be 
done  artistically  with  a  common  reddish  marl.  Some 
of  our  British  potteries  employ  a  similar  material,  and 
are  satisfied  to  go  on  year  after  year  using  the  same 
conventions,  the  same  colour  scheme,  and  the  same 
banal  scrolls  cheaply  executed  by  girls  of  limited 
artistic  equipment,  together  with  perhaps  a  more  or  less 
humorous  motto  scratched  in  the  clay.  At  Rozenburg 
the  shapes  are  quaint,  numerous,  and  varied,  and 
so  manipulated  by  the  skilful  potter  that  no  two 
are  exactly  alike,  even  when  made  from  the  same  mould. 
The  decorations  are  arranged  with  a  true  sense  of  fine 
design,  beautiful  in  colour,  and  executed  (entirely  by  hand 
—there  is  not  a  mechanical  process  on  the  place)  with 
freedom,  but  also  with  exactness  and  precision.  They  are, 
in  fact,  done  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  do  them,  and  the 
price  paid  for  execution  is  based  on  that  standard,  and 
not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  us,  done  to  a  pre-arranged 
price.  The  justification  of  this  method  is  determined  by 
the  commercial  success.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  foreign 
competitors  in  the  better  classes  of  pottery  are  not  limited 
to  France  and  Germany,  where  the  better  firms  are  too 
numerous  to  catalogue. 

But  America  is  the  country  to  be  reckoned  with.  Besides 
being  the  nation  which  has  imported  by  far  the  greatest 
quantity  of  our  pottery  manufactures,  it  is  the  country 
which  is  making  the  greatest  efforts  to  produce  those  types 
of  pottery  which  we,  to  all  appearance,  are  not  anxious  to 
retain.  In  past  days,  the  best  Continental  intellects 
employed  in  the  scientific  and  artistic  departments  of 
ceramics  were  enticed  to  our  service;  to-day,  the  women’s 
university  of  St.  Louis  builds  a  large  and  completely 
equipped  pottery  for  educational  purposes  only,  and  for 
people  who  have  primarily  no  intention  of  adopting 
ceramics  as  a  profession. 

For  this  pottery  they  have  engaged  Taxile  Doat,  of 
Sevres,  as  director ;  Zolnay,  the  famous  Hungarian 
sculptor  ;  and  Diffloth,  the  Austrian  potter  and  chemist, 
at  salaries  larger  than  the  income  of  the  average  china 
manufacturer.  There  is  no  desire  to  here  belittle  the 
productions  of  British  ceramics  ;  those  who  have  been 
mentioned  deserve  all  the  praise  which  is  here  freely 
accorded  ;  but  the  facts  set  forth  are  facts  to  be  faced, 
and  facts  which  cannot  be  met  by  political  juggling, 
whether  under  the  name  of  ‘  ‘  free  trade  ’  ’  or  any  other 
!  election  cry. 
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Whether  our  Government  is  Radical  or  Tory  matters 
little  ;  the  trade  of  ceramics  is  nothing  to  them,  being,  as 
they  are,  absorbed  in  the  trade  of  politics.  The  Science 
and  Art  Department  is  futile  in  this  connection — one 
has  only  to  read  the  list  of  names  of  inspectors  to  see  what 
help  potters  are  like  to  get  here.  Our  salvation  must  come 
from  within.  There  are  some  000  manufacturers  of  pottery 
in  Great  Britain.  If  these  each  subscribed  one  shilling 
per  week  for  the  support  of  a  central  technical  pottery, 
and  appointed  their  own  teachers,  independently  of 
Government,  something  might  be  done.  The  conditions 
here  are  suicidal  and  unpatriotic.  Undercutting  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception,  and  ‘‘trade  secrets  ”  are  guarded 
jealously.  In  America  there  are  no  trade  secrets.  The 
American  Ceramic  Society  finds  a  potter  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  unusual,  and  asks  him  how  it  is  done.  He  invari¬ 
ably  tells  them,  and  it  is  published  in  the  Society’s 
Transactions.  This,  to  the  “  Britisher,”  seems  stupid. 
The  American  argues  that  if,  in  a  community  of  one 
hundred  potters,  he  has  some  secret,  and  the  other 
ninety-nine  have  also  one  each  ;  if  he  keeps  it  to  himself 
he  has  only  one,  but  if  the  others  disclose  theirs  he  gets 
ninety-nine  in  exchange. 

The  disclosures  may  not  be  universal,  but  the  main  idea 
is  towards  a  federation  of  interests,  while  in  England  the 
main  idea  is  competition,  and  that  of  a  cut-throat  kind. 

The  illustrations  show  specimens  of  sgraffito  pottery, 
from  the  United  States. 


Obituary, 

ELISHA  HORN,  Aged  54. 

R.  ELISHA  HORN,  an  expert  glass  engraver, 
died  at  his  home,  128,  Dennis  Park,  near  Stour¬ 
bridge,  on  Sunday,  March  6,  somewhat  un¬ 
expectedly,  although  he  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  some  time.  Recently,  however,  he  appeared 
to  be  gaining  strength,  and  was  at  work  on  the  day  before 
his  death  (Saturday),  and  the  same  evening  was  present 
at  his  political  club  at  x\mblecote.  He  went  to  bed  at  his 
usual  time,  but  w  as  found  unconscious  soon  after,  and  died 
about  two  o’clock,  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  doctor. 
The  deceased  was  54  years  of  age,  and  has  been  employed 
by  Thomas  Webb  &  Sons  at  the  Dennis  Glass  Works,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  for  34  years.  He  was  an  Austrian,  but  came  to 
England  when  he  w  as  17  years  of  age  as  a  journeyman, 
and  was  engaged  by  Webb  &  Sons  three  years  later!  His 
work  as  a  monogram  engraver  was  of  the  highest  class, 
and  in  other  delicate,  special  lines  he  had  few  equals  and 
no  superiors.  He  has  executed  some  beautiful  work  on 
pieces  intended  for  royalty,  and  his  productions  have  been 
greatly  admired  at  the  Paris  and  other  exhibitions.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Stourbridge, 
and  w-as  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  irrespective 
of  religious  or  political  creed.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  three 
children. 


JOHN  McDOUGALL,  Aged  69. 

Swas  briefly  intimated  in  our  issue  for  March,  the 
death  took  place  on  Feb.  15,  at  his  residence, 
Woodville,  Stirling,  of  Mr.  John  McDougalJ, 
senior  partner  of  the  very  long  established  firm 
of  MeDougall  &  Sons,  pottery  owners,  merchants, 
wholesale  and  retail,  in  glass,  china  and  earthenware,  77-79, 
Buchanan-st.,  Glasgow,  Jail-square,  Glasgow,  and  a 
number  of  branch  houses.  The  deceased,  who  had  attained 
his  69th  year,  Avas  for  some  time,  OAving  to  failing  health, 
incapacitated  for  full  daily  attendance  to  business,  but  j 


was  not  very  long  wholly  confined  to  the  house,  the  later 
practice  being  that  of  a  run  in  to  GlasgOAv  from  Stirling 
tAvo  or  three  times  Aveekly.  The  severity  and  long  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  av inter  1909-10  told  upon  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougall  as  upon  so  many  others,  else  probably  he  might 
have  been  spared  for  an  indefinitely  longer  term,  although 
Avith  no  hope  of  throAving  off  the  ailment  (heart  weakness) 
from  which  he  latterly  suffered.  The  deceased  gentleman 
was  a  AA'ell  knoAvn  and  much  esteemed  figure  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  pottery  and  glass  industries,  having  been 
closely  and  intimately  connected  therewith  from  his  youth 
omvards  ;  he  Avas  looked  up  to  as  a  shrewd  business  man, 
and  universally  respected  for  his  honourable  dealings  in 
commerce,  as  in  all  other  relations  ;  he  had  a  discriminating 


[Photo,  by  T.  11.  Annan,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  John  McDougall. 


eye  for  the  artistic  sides  of  the  craftsmanship  with  which 
lie  was  all  his  life  associated,  and  it  was  much  through  his 
indi\ idual  influence  that  the  merits  of  the  firm  as  decorators 
and  glass  engravers  came  to  be  so  widelv  known  and  so 
highly  appreciated.  His  brother,  Mr.  Daniel  McDougall, 
has  been  his  partner  for  many  years  ;  he  is  noAv  chief  of  the 
firm,  and  conjoined  with  him  are  both  nepheAvs  and  son. 
so  that  the  continuance  of  the  business  in  the  old  and 
original  family  stock  seems  to  be  assured. 

ItisnoAv  about  120  years  since  the  business  Avas  founded, 
the  founder  having  been  the  great-grandfather  of  Mr! 
John  McDougall,  just  deceased.  It  had  its  earliest  housing 
in  High-st.,  Glasgow,  not  far  from  the  Cross,  at  that  time 
a  position  the  most  central  of  any.  Beginnings  were 
modest  of  compass,  but  the  germs  of  healthy  growth  were 
there,  and  shift  Avas  soon  made  to  Jail-square,  nearer'  the 
Clyde,  premises  still  in  the  holding  of  the  firm,  but  greatly 
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enlarged,  of  course,  and  now  used  exclusively  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  export  departments  of  the  business,  and  as  such 
well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  After  Glasgow 
had  well  begun  the  huge  growth  of  later  years,  the  firm,  by 
that  time  under  the  style  of  McDougall  &  Sons,  ac¬ 
quired  and  fitted  up,  as  central  show  rooms,  fine  premises  in 
Buchanan-st.,  then  as  now,  the  street  of  the  very  highest 
distinction  in  the  city.  These  premises  have  been  since 
extended  over  and  over  again  ;  and  filled  as  they  are  with 
articles  of  the  choicest  kind,  artistically  arranged,  the 
present  day  central  showrooms  of  Messrs.  McDougall, 
Buchanan-st.,  rank  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Glasgow. 

Satisfied  within  himself  by  a  keen  application  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  requirements  of  a  business  which  has  ever 
been  growing  and  extending,  the  late  Mr.  McDougall 
never  at  any  time  sought  position  on  any  of  the  public 
bodies  of  Glasgow,  though  certainly  possessed  of  qualities 
which  would  have  been  of  substantial  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  His  instincts,  however,  were  rather 
against  public  appearances ;  and  he  was  best  known 
and  appreciated  as  a  clear-headed  and  upright  business 
man,  and  as  a  valued  friend  in  private  circles. 

JOHN^ OLIVER,  Aged  49. 

E  much  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Oliver,  of  the  firm  of  Oliver  &  Son, 
Newport  Flint  Mills,  Burslem,  which  occurred 
with  tragic  suddenness  on  March  21.  The 
previous  day  Mr.  Oliver  was  apparently  in  his 
customary  health  and  spirits,  and  attended  the  Wesleyan 
Church  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening.  The  following 
morning  he  had  his  breakfast  and  was  about  to  leave  for 
business  when  he  suddenly  complained  of  feeling  unwell. 
Medical  assistance  was  sent  for,  but  before  the  doctor’s 
arrival  Mr.  Oliver  had  expired.  Mr.  Oliver  joined  his 
father  in  business  as  a  potters’  miller  while  very  young, 
and  when  the  father  died  Messrs.  John  and  Thomas  Oliver 
succeeded  to  the  mills  in  Fountain-place.  Later,  upon  the 
expiry  of  the  lease,  the  brothers  transferred  the  business 
to  Longport  Mills,  previously  conducted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes,  J.P.,  and,  at  a  subsequent  date,  a  com¬ 
pany  was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Oliver  and  his  brother  were 
leading  members.  The  company  decided  to  erect  entirely 
new  mills,  and  a  site  was  secured  at  the  Grange  end  of 
Newport-lane,  where  substantial  premises  were  built. 
These  were  only  entered  upon  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  and  after  his  continuous  labours  in  connection 
with  the  removal  of  the  business,  Mr.  Oliver  had  been  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  period  of  rest.  His  untimely  death  caused 
widespread  sorrow^  in  commercial  circles  in  Burslem,  and 
the  greatest  sympathy  is  felt  with  the  widow  and  family. 
The  deceased  gentleman  wras  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Wesleyan  denomination  in  North  Staffs.,  and  his  talent  for 
organisation  caused  his  services  to  be  much  sought  after 
on  behalf  of  religious  and  philanthropic  movements. 

[tv  The  Whiteness  Of  China  clay  is  estimated  by  comparison 
with  a  standard  specimen.  For  this  purpose  the  two 
bodies  compared  are  either  made  into  equally  thick  pastes 
with  glycerine,  or  are  spread  out  smoothly  in  the  dry  state. 
Sand  and  particles  of  mica  are  tested  for  by  stirring  a 
sample  up  with  water,  when  they  will  settle  much  sooner 
than  the  China  clay  itself.  Iron  should  be  tested  for 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  For  this  purpose  add 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  and  test  the  filtrate  with  the 
pussiate,  when,  if  iron  is  present,  a  precipitate  of  Prussian 
blue  will  be  formed.  Kaolin  containing  soluble  lime 
salts  should  be  rejected.  To  detect  them  the  China  clay 
is  stirred  up  with  w  ater,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with 
ammonia  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  will  give  a  wdiite 
precipitate  if  the  filtrate  contains  lime. 


THE  INTERACTION  OF  LIME,  SILICA, 
AND  ALUMINA. 

(SPECIALLY  ABSTRACTED.) 

THE  interaction  of  lime  with  silica  and  alumina 
is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  potter  and 
to  the  maker  of  Portland  cement,  but  the 
former  has  done  little  practical  study  of  the 
subject  on  what  may  be  termed  academic  lines. 
For  this  reason,  Mr.  J.  Cobb’s  recent  paper  in  the  ‘  ‘  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  ”  is  of  unusual  interest. 

The  author  points  out  that  Le  Chatelier,  as  long  ago  as 
1887,  wras  able  to  produce  compounds  of  lime  and  silica  by 
heating  the  two  together,  and  by  this  means  he  prepared 
Ca0Si02  and  2Ca0Si02,  but  was  unable  to  prepare  3Ca0Si02 
in  this  manner,  though  it  has  for  long  been  thought  that 
this  substance  was  the  primary  constituent  in  cement. 
Le  Chatelier  also  prepared  Al203Ca0,  2Al2033Ca0,  and 
Al2033Ca0.  Other  workers  have  produced  these  substances 
or  have  produced  evidence  indicating  their  existence  in 
various  wrays,  but  the  subject  has  been  almost  invariably 
approached  from  a  point  of  view  foreign  to  that  of  the 
pottery  glaze- maker. 

Mr.  Cobb  has  attempted  in  a  particularly  thorough 
manner  to  systematically  produce  the  various  compounds 
possible  of  formation  during  the  manufacture  of  an  ordinary 
glaze,  and  the  paper  already  mentioned  contains  the  result 
of  his  work  as  regards  the  interaction  of  (a)  lime  and 
silica,  and  (b)  lime  and  alumina. 

He  found  that  lime  and  silica  produce  at  first  2Ca0Si02 
which  is  basic,  but  that  on  further  heating  to  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  this  basic  compound  decomposed  if  sufficient 
silica  was  present  and  formed  CaOSi02.  The  same  result 
was  produced  when  calcium  carbonate  (wdiiting)  or  calcium 
sulphate  (plaster  of  Paris)  was  substituted  for  lime,  if  the 
same  relative  proportions  of  the  ingredients  were  obtained. 

When  heated  with  a  large  excess  of  silica  (CaO  +  10Si02) 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  obtain  a  lime  silicate  richer  in 
silica  than  Ca0Si02,  and  when  the  lime  was  in  great  excess 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  obtain  a  lime  silicate  richer  in 
lime  than  2Ca0Si02. 

The  interaction  in  all  cases  takes  place  far  below  the 
melting-point  of  either  lime  or  silica,  or  that  of  the  eutectic 
mixture,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  fusion.  It  begins 
about  800  deg.  C.,  and  under  normal  conditions  is  com¬ 
plete  below  1,300  deg.  C.,  the  amount  of  reaction  being 
apparently  a  function  of  the  time  rather  than  of  the  tem¬ 
perature,  providing  that  the  latter  is  sufficiently  high. 

In  the  experiments  with  lime  and  alumina  the  in¬ 
teraction  commenced  between  850  and  900  deg.  C.  (or  at 
a  rather  higher  temperature  than  with  silica),  no  matter 
w'hat  proportions  of  lime  and  alumina  were  used.  With 
the  proportion  CaO  +  A1203  the  reaction  was  very  rapid 
at  1,100  deg.  C.,  and  at  1,300  deg.  C.  was  almost  com¬ 
plete,  the  sole  product  being  a  soluble  aluminate  of  the 
formula  Ca02Al203.  Above  1,100  deg.  C.  an  insoluble 
aluminate  was  also  formed,  the  proportion  of  this  latter 
increasing  and  that  of  the  former  diminishing  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  increased.  The  formation  of  this  insoluble 
compound  distinguished  the  reaction  of  lime  and  alumina 
from  that  of  lime  and  silica. 

With  mixtures  richer  in  lime  no  insoluble  aluminate  is 
formed,  but  in  no  case  was  a  compound  formed  with  more 
lime  than  Ca0Al203,  and  no  soluble  aluminate  with  more 
alumina  than  Ca02Al203.  In  no  case  does  fusion  accom¬ 
pany  the  reaction. 

The  four  compounds  produced,  namely,  Ca0Si02, 
CaOAL03,  2Ca0Si02,  and  CaQ2Al203,  are  all  soluble  in 
cold  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  insoluble  aluminate 
appears  to  be  richer  in  alumina. 
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No  mention  appears  to  have  been  made  bv  other  inves¬ 
tigators  of  the  compound  Ca02AL0,. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  adventitious  con¬ 
stituents  in  the  raw  materials  which  might  be  soluble  in 
.acid,  the  materials  were  tested  before  use.  The  alumina 
was  prepared  by  prolonged  calcining,  and  was  entirely 
insoluble,  and  the  silica  was  used  in  the  form  of  the  finest 
•quartz  obtainable  and  was  also  insoluble. 

The  temperatures  were  tested  by  an  electrical  pyrometer, 
and  the  tests  were  for  the  higher  and  more  important  tem¬ 
peratures  heated  in  a  works  furnace,  so  as  to  bring  them 
•as  (much  as  possible  under  “  works  conditions.” 

The  total  time  of  heating  varied  from  one  to  72  hours. 


TENDERS  ACCEPTED. 

AMPSTEAD  Board  of  Guardians  has  accepted 
the  tender  of  W.  Huntsman  for  crockery,  &c. 

Swansea  Town  Council  has  accepted  the 
tender  of  J.  B.  Edwards  for  the  annual  supply 
of  glass. 

Croydon  Guardians  have  accepted  the  tender  of 
W.  Huntsman  for  the  supply  of  glass  and  earthen¬ 
ware. 

The  following  tender  has  been  accepted  by  the  Prison 
Commission  : — Earthenware,  Mintons,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Mr.  W.  Huntsman’s  tender  for  the  supply  of  earthen¬ 
ware  has  been  accepted  by  the  Greenwich  Board  of 

•Guardians. 

St.  Marylebone  Board  of  Guardians  has  accepted  the 
tender  of  W.  Huntsman  at  £409  17s.  8d.  for  the  supply 
•of  earthenware. 

The  Woolwich  Guardians  have  accepted  the  tender 
(£63  5s.  2d.)  of  J.  Green  &  Co.,  of  Woolwich,  for  the  supply 
•of  crockery  ware. 

r  (The  Blean  (Kent)  Board  of  Guardians  have  accepted 
the  tenders  of  Mr.  H.  Ovenden  and  Court  Bros,  for  the 
•supply  of  crockery. 

Lewisham  Board  of  Guardians  have  accepted  the  tender 
of  W.  Huntsman  for  earthenware  at  £164,  and  the 
“.Thermo  ”  Co.  at  52J  per  cent,  off  list. 

1 *  The  Great  Yarmouth  Board  of  Guardians  has  accepted 
the  tenders  of  Arnold  Bros,  and  Nannton  &  Aitkin,  for 
the  supply  of  earthenware. 

Kensington  Guardians  have  accepted  the  tender  of 
W.  Huntsman,  at  £136  4s.  3£d.  for  the  annual  supply  of 
•earthemvare,  china  and  glass  goods. 

1  v  The  Managers  of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum 
have  accepted  the  tender  (£152  6s.  3d.)  of  Finney 
&  Co.,  King-st.,  Hammersmith,  W.,  for  the  supply  of 
•earthenware. 

Kingston  Board  of  Guardians  has  accepted  the  follow¬ 
ing  tenders  for  half-yearly  supplies  : — Crockeryware,  Wm. 
Huntsman  and  J.  W.  Beswick  ;  officers’  ware,  glass,  &c., 
J.  W.  Beswick. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has  accepted  the 
tenders  of  the  following  for  annual  supplies  in  bulk  to 
-all  their  institutions  : — China,  A.  E.  Gray  &  Co.  ;  glass, 
J.  Defries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  W.  Huntsman. 

The  Asylums  Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  has  accepted 
the  following  tenders  for  the  supply  to  all  asylums 
for  three  years  : — Earthenw  are  and  china,  J.  W.  Bes¬ 
wick,  £1,772  2s.  6d.  ;  Pountney  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  £528  5s.  8d.  ; 
W.  Adams  &  Co.,  £487  19s.  4d.  ;  Doulton  &  Co.,  £18 
19s.  2d.  ;  W.  Huntsman,  £980  6s.  6d.  ;  British  Anchor 
Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  £282.  Glassware,  W.  Huntsman,  : 
£181  7s.  4d.  ;  Atkinson  &  Co.,  £261  14s.  lid.  ;  Molineaux, 
Webb  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  £286  5s.  ;  Falk,  Stadelmann  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
£49  17s.  6d.  ;  flowrer  pots,  S.  South  &  Sons,  £81 
5s.  Id.  I 


Foreign  Notes. 

Coal  for  Potteries. — In  consequence  of  the  differences 
with  the  gas  company  in  East  Liverpool,  U.S.A.,  many 
of  the  potteries  are  reverting  to  the  use  of  coal  for  firing 
their  kilns.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  cost  of  production 
will  be  very  materially  increased  by  the  change.  Indeed, 
several  potteries  have  for  some  years  been  using  coal  as 
well  as  gas. 

American  Pottery  Importers  Indicted. — We  have  received 
a  cutting  from  the  “  New  York  Times  ”  of  March  1  which 
says  : — “  In  the  office  of  the  United  States  District  Attor¬ 
ney  for  this  district  there  is  a  young  assistant  who  would 
like  to  meet  twro  men  for  whom  he  has  notices  of  indict¬ 
ment.  He  is  doubtful  about  being  able  to  deliver  the 
documents,  however.  The  two  men  are  Charles  Ahrenfeldt 
and  M.  0.  Doering,  wrho  did  business  as  china  importers 
under  the  firm  name  of  Charles  Ahrenfeldt  &  Son,  with  a 
sales  store  at  52,  Murray-st.,  in  the  heart  of  the  wholesale 
china  importers’  district.  It  is  suspected  that  they  became 
entangled  in  the  snares  that  Collector  Loeb  has  been  setting 
for  those  who  failed  properly  to  settle  with  the  man  in 
the  cashier’s  office  at  the  Custom  House  wffien  intending 
to  bring  into  this  country  a  shipment  of  dutiable  goods. 
In  this  case  the  trick  discovered  to  have  been  working  in 
many  different  branches  of  the  importing  business  of  using  a 
double  set  of  invoices,  one  of  which  was  fraudulent,  was 
utilised.  Collector  Loeb’s  sleuths  turned  up  one  of  the 
genuine  invoices  and  was  able  to  compare  it  with  the 
Consular  invoice  submitted  at  the  Custom  House  as  a 
basis  for  assessing  an  ad  valorem  dutv.  Evidence  in  the 
case  wras  prepared  by  United  States  District  Attorney  Wise 
and  turned  over  to  a  Federal  Grand  Jury.  The  assistant 
to  the  district  attorney  went  to  the  firm’s  headquarters 
and  found  that  it  had  sold  out  to  Herman  C.  Kupper,  who 
was  duly  authorised,  he  said,  to  transact  any  business  that 
might  be  desired  in  the  line  of  filling  Ahrenfeldt  china 
orders.  After  that  the  district  attorney’s  man  went  to 
Cranford,  N.J.,  where  Doering,  the  manager,  had  one  of 
the  finest  residences  in  the  town.  He  found  that  it  had 
been  sold.  Inquiry  at  several  banks  wffiere  Doering  was 
on  the  list  of  directors  brought  information  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  sold  his  holdings  and  disappeared.  The  New 
York  Crockery  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  was  vice- 
president,  reported  that  he  had  resigned,  and  was  not  in 
this  country,  so  far  as  they  knew.  Inquiry  at  the  Murray- 
street  store  of  Ahrenfeldt  &  Son  for  Manager  Doering 
brought  the  information  that  he  wTas  no  longer  connected 
with  the  concern.  A  clerk  handed  out  a  printed  notice 
to  the  effect  that  the  firm  of  Ahrenfeldt  &  Son  was  no  more, 
and  that  Herman  C.  Kupper  was  the  new  proprietor  of  the 
business.  Kupper  is  an  old  employee  of  the  house,  who 
served  directly  under  Doering  when  he  was  manager.  The 
firm,  besides  its  American  sales  store,  owned  a  factory  at 
Limoges,  France.  The  indictment  against  the  two  men 
is  brought  under  the  Customs  Administrative  Act,  covering 
the  case  of  fraudulent  entry  of  merchandise.  A  fine  of 
$5,000  is  provided  for  each  offence  or  imprisonment  for 
two  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.” 

Bad  for  Trade? — At  a  London  County  Council  evening 
school,  girls  who  have  just  left  school  are  taught  howr  to 
wash  glass  and  china.  Are  they  taught  also  howr  to  avoid 
breakages  during  the  washing  ? 

An  Unprovoked  Assault. — According  to  the  “New 
Zealand  Free  Lance,”  the  following  notice  may  be  read 
in  a  Southern  museum  catalogue:  “The  visitor’s  eye 
will  be  struck  on  entering  the  room  with  a  porcelain 
umbrella.  ’  ’ 
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THE  ENGLISH  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 

(by  our  own  reporter.) 

HE  usual  monthly  meeting^  of  the  English  Ceramic 
Society,  which  was  held  at  the  Sutherland  Institute, 
Longton,  on  March  12,  was  mainly  concerned  with  the 
subject  of  ‘  ‘  Lead  Poisoning.  ’  ’  Mr.  R.  Shenton 
occupied  the  chair,  and  explained  that  as  it  was 
impossible  for  the  essayist,  Mr.  W.  Thomason,  of 
Doulton  &  Co.’s  Lambeth  Works,  to  be  present  personally,  he  had 
forwarded  two  papers  dealing  with  the  subject,  which  Mr.  Bishop  had 
kindly  consented  to  read. 

Mr.  Bishop  said  that  he  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Thomason  could  not 
himself  be  present  because,  doubtless,  he  would  have  been  better  able 
to  make  clear  any  points  which  might  possibly  arise  ;  however,  he 
would  do  his  best  to  read  the  papers  and  explain  the  various  tables, 
of  which  there  was  a  goodly  number,  as  Mr.  Thomason  intended  them 
to  be  conveyed.  The  titles  of  the  two  papers  were — (1)  “An 
Attempt  to  Ascertain  the  Absolute  Toxic  Possibilities  of  Fritted  Lead 
Glazes.”  (2)  “White  Lead  and  Plumbism.”  In  the  opening 
part  of  the  first,  the  essayist  stated  that  since  the  introduction  of 
fritted  lead  glazes,  and  particularly  since  the  classification  of  these 
into  sections  by  the  Government  method  of  classification,  there  had 
been  a  certain  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  fritting  as  a 
means  of  preventing  plumbism.  In  his  view  there  was  no  warrant 
for  this  divergence,  since  quite  apart  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  Government  method  of  classification,  the  returns  of  lead 
*  ‘  cases  ’ 5  from  such  factories  as  were  working  under  the  5  per  cent, 
standard  of  solubility  showed  no  cases  of  plumbism  for  years 
amongst  workers  in  the  prepared  glazes,  and  the  information  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Continent  was  to  a  similar  effect.  Such  case  as  did 
occur  was  in  course  of  preparation  of  the  frit.  This  was  the  position 
up  to  the  beginning  of  1909,  when,  curiously  enough,  a  case — and  a 
fatal  case — occurred  at  the  Lambeth  works  of  Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  the  subject  was  a  man  who,  for  some  years,  had  worked  in  lead 
glazes  of  solubility  under  5  per  cent.  The  circumstances  really  bore 
out  the  opinion  that  these  glazes  were  relatively  innocuous,  though, 
at  a  first  glance,  the  opposite  would,  of  course,  appear  to  be  the 
case.  The  worker  had  for  many  years  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  fritted  lead  been  subject  to  lead  poisoning  from  raw  lead  glazes, 
and  had  on  several  occasions  been  off  work,  seriously  ill  with  colic, 
which  was  undoubtedly  set  up  by  the  raw  lead.  His  gums  were 
black  and  his  teeth  loose,  and  he  would  have  been  removed  to  other 
work  had  not  the  fritted  lead  glazes  been  introduced.  From 
the  time  these  glazes  were  in  use  he  had  no  colic,  though  it  was  in 
this  way  that  previously  the  lead  had  affected  him,  and  though 
he  was  occasionally  off  work  with  illness  the  certificate  was  never 
that  of  lead  poisoning,  but  of  haemorrhage  in  one  form  or  another, 
until  twelve  months  before  his  death,  when  previous  lead  poisoning 
was  adduced  as  the  reason  for  the  haemorrhage.  At  this  point  he 
was  taken  from  dipping  and  placed  to  light  outside  work  in  another 
part  of  the  works,  and  he  held  this  position  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  about  twelve  months  after  he  had  been  in 
contact  with  lead  in  any  form.  The  immediate  cause  was  haemor¬ 
rhage  on  the  brain,  following  on  Bright’s  disease,  following  on  lead 
poisoning,  not  recent  poisoning.  All  active  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoning  disappeared  from  the  introduction  of  the  fritted  glazes. 
The  abdomen  at  the  time  of  the  autopsy  was  grey  on  the  exterior 
and  the  bowels  themselves  were  black.  The  essayist  thought  this 
had  a  certain  bearing  upon  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  had  made  on  the  subject.  At  the  present  time  it 
was  the  custom  to  classify  glazes  by  means  of  a  method  which,  in 
itself,  conformed  to  few  of  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  human 
animal.  The  acidity  of  the  extracting  solution  was  approximately 
that  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  healthy  human  animal,  but  the 
temperature  at  which  the  extraction  was  conducted  was  not  the 
body  temperature,  and  the  acid  used  in  the  extraction  admittedly 
did  not  fully  represent  the  gastric  juice.  The  time  of  contact 
was,  perhaps,  a  fair  statement  of  the  average  period  during  which 
food  remained  in  the  stomach,  although  this  period  was  so  variable 
as  to  be  hardly  capable  of  an  exact  statement.  In  the  light  of  these 
dissimilarities  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  draw  a  prima  facie  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  solubility  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  human  system 
were  not  comparable.  If  they  looked  somewhat  more  deeply  into 
the  matter,  however,  they  would  see  that  these  prima  facie  conclu¬ 
sions  received  littie  further  support.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  extrac¬ 
tion  were  continued  for  twice  the  prescribed  time,  or  longer,  rela¬ 
tively  little  increase  in  soluble  lead  oxide  was  obtained.  Secondly, 
if  extraction  took  place  for  half  the  prescribed  period,  almost  as 
much  lead  became  soluble.  Thirdly,  if  the  strength  of  the  acid 
were  increased  from  -25  per  cent,  to  2-25  per  cent,  but  little  extra 
solubility  was  obtained.  Hence  they  were  partially  entitled  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  want  of  similarity  between  the  Government 
method  of  extraction  and  actual  extraction  in  the  stomach  could 
not  be  so  very  great,  since  the  portions  dissolved  were  fairly  constant 
under  very  varying  laboratory  conditions.  These  known  facts 
were  interesting  in  themselves,  but  apart  from  the  corroboration  to 
be  found  in  the  records  of  plumbism  in  potteries,  they  would  be  in¬ 


sufficient,  and  accordingly  he  (the  essayist)  had  set  liimself  to- 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  was  the  actual  difference  between  the 
Government  and  the  animal  system  methods.  The  first  point  to- 
be  examined  was  the  effect  of  acids,  other  than  hydrochloric,  of  the 
same  equivalent  strength  upon  the  same  frit  in  the  same  degree  of 
fineness,  this  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  gastric  juice  consisted, 
apart  from  the  euzymes  which  it  contained  of  lactic,  acetic,  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  A  table  was  here  produced  showing  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  a  certain  majolica  glaze  in  these  acids  at  15  degrees  Centi¬ 
grade,  also  at  37-7  degrees  Centigrade.  The  effect  when  the  acids- 
were  mixed  was  also  shown.  From  the  results  obtained  in  these 
experiments  it  was  thought  permissible  to  infer  that  the  small 
amounts  of  acids  other  than  hydrochloric  present  in  gastric  juice 
were  unimportant,  and  that  the  use  of  hydrochloric  alone  in  labora¬ 
tory  practice  was,  in  this  respect,  sound.  Attempts  had  also  been 
made  by  the  essayist  to  ascertain  the  action  of  a  solution  of  pepsin 
in  -25  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  lead  frit.  Hero,  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  the  material  was  frit  only,  and  not  a  completed  glaze, 
and  side  by  side  with  these  observations  experiments  were  made  with 
a  solution  of  acid,  pepsin  and  egg  albumen.  The  conclusions  were 
that  the  acceleration  due  to  rise  of  temperature  was  somewhat 
above  that  previously  found  on  a  complete  glaze.  Pepsin  was 
intentionally  used  in  great  excess,  and  the  effect  was  to  slightly 
retard  the  action.  The  results  of  experiments  with  a  mixture  of 
frit,  pepsin,  weak  acid  and  bread  and  milk  were  then  communicated, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  effect  of  food  substances  was  to  retard 
slightly  the  solubility  of  the  frit.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
difficulty  in  conducting  these  experiments  was  chiefly  that  of  main¬ 
taining  an  absolutely  regular  temperature.  It  would  now  be  seen 
that  both  pepsin  and  foodstuffs  somewhat  reduced  the  extent  of 
plain  acid  upon  frit,  and  that  accordingly  a  pure  acid  of  proper 
strength  could  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  action  of  actual  gastric 
juice.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  decide  how  this  retarding  action 
was  established,  whether  it  was  a  secondary  action  resulting  in 
reprecipitation  of  lead  taken  into  solution  in  the  acid,  or  whether 
it  was  merely  mechanical.  Laboratory  experiments  to  decide  this 
point  were  described,  from  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  action  was 
mechanical.  It  was  generally  recognised,  however,  that  so  far  as 
most  foods  were  concerned  in  human  consumption,  much  of  the 
digestion  and  more  of  the  absorption  went  on  in  the  intestine,  and 
it  had  been  argued  that  from  this  cause  mere  extraction  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  was  insufficient,  since  in  the  intestine  the  digestion 
occurred  in  a  different  solution  and  for  a  longer  period.  The  fact 
was  that  the  essential  change  was  from  an  acid  to  an  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion,  a  change  of  enzyme,  since  pepsin  was  inactive  in  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion,  This  fact  discounted  very  largely  all  attempts  to  bring 
intestinal  digestion  into  the  discussion,  since  the  probability  of 
action  by  weak  alkaline  solutions  was  remote.  However,  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  intestine  had  been  matched  as  nearly  as  possible,, 
and  the  results  obtained  were  demonstrated.  It  was  found  from 
these  experiments  that  practically  no  further  extraction  went  on 
in  the  intestine  after  a  frit  had  reached  this  point  from  the  stomach,, 
and  the  question  then  arose  as  to  the  action  of  the  alkaline  pancreatic- 
extract  upon  such  PbCl2,  as  might  be  dissolved  in  the  stomach, 
but  not  absorbed  before  being  carried  forward  into  the  intestine. 
Attempts  to  ascertain  this  were  fully  described,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  most  of  the  lead  reaching  the  intestine  might 
actually  be  absorbed  in  the  intestine.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  all  the  experiments  which  had  so  far  been  de¬ 
scribed,  the  medium  separating  soluble  from  insoluble  had  been  filter- 
paper,  whereas  in  the  animal  it  was  a  less  permeable  tissue.  The 
investigations  were  then  carried  a  step  further  and  semi-permeable 
media  used  in  separating  the  solids  from  the  materials  in  solution.. 
These  experiments  were  conducted  in  a  dialyser  using  parchment 
as  the  membrane.  Here  there  was  a  rapid  demonstration  of  the 
activity  of  the  pepsin,  since  at  the  end  of  four  hours’  digestion  the 
membrane  was  perforated  at  several  points  and  reduced  to  a  pulpy 
condition  throughout.  From  these  observations  it  was  considered' 
possible  to  establish  that  lead,  rendered  soluble  by  the  stomach, 
could  pass  as  chloride  into  the  system  through  the  walls  of  the 
stomach.  It  was  not  known,  however,  that  all  such  soluble  lead 
was  actually  absorbed ;  in  fact,  since  it  was  known  that  most  of  the 
absorption  of  foods  went  on  in  the  intestine,  they  might  infer  that 
much  of  the  PbCl2  was  carried  with  the  food  into  the  intestine,  and 
they  had  therefore  to  ascertain  what  went  on  in  this  organ  in  respect 
of  already  soluble  lead  salts.  The  experiments,  which  were  in  every 
case  fully  detailed  in  the  paper,  showed  that  no  lead  from  a  lead’ 
chloride  solution  rendered  alkaline  with  Na2C03  or  NaHC02  in 
presence  of  foodstuffs  and  enzyme  could  pass  the  semi-permeable 
walls  of  the  intestine,  although  such  lead  was  not  actually  precipitated 
and  would  pass  a  filter  paper  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Such: 
lead  was,  in  fact,  colloidal,  and  would  pass  out  of  the  system  in 
the  solid  excreta.  In  the  opinion  of  the  essayist  this  colloidal  state 
of  the  PbO  accounted  for  the  black  condition  of  the  bowels  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  referred  earlier  in  the  paper.  The  lead, 
unable  to  pass  the  bowel  wall,  remained  in  the  tissue  or  on  its  inner- 
surface,  and  was  slowly  blackened  by  the  sulphide  in  the  system.. 
Reviewing  the  results  obtained  in  the  experiments,  it  was  shown. 
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that  (1)  a  rise  of  temperature  produced  a  growth  of  solubility  •  (2) 
the  presence  of  pepsin  produced  a  slight  retardation  ;  (3)  eve”n 

comparatively  small  amounts  of  foodstuffs  produced  a  retard  (the 
effect  of  this  would  bo  the  greater  the  fuller  the  stomach,  up  to  a 
reasonable  limit)  ;  (4)  solution  of  lead  stopped  from  the  moment 
the  frit  entered  the  intestine  ;  (5)  absorption  of  lead  chloride  went  on 
in  the  stomach  ;  (6)  no  absorption  of  load  salts  went  on  in  the 
intestine,  though  here  the  greater  part  of  the  absorption  of  food  took 
place. 

T  The  toxic  effect  of  a  glaze  was  entirely  a  matter  of  stomach  action, 
t  nder  a  coni  Iniiftt  ion  of  conditions  such  as  wore  found  ©xistin^,  it 
appeared  to  the  lecturer  that  they  were  right  in  assuming  that  the 
solubility  of  a  glaze  in  the  human  stomach  was  effectively  gauged 
bv  the  method  of  extraction  in  cold  solution  in  weak  hydrochloric 
acid,  though  this  solution  did  not  conform  either  in  temperature  or 
composition  to  those  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  that,  as  no  action  went 
on  in  the  intestine,  the  figure  thus  obtained  was  a  fair  statement  of 
the  toxic  possibilities  of  a  glaze. 

It  had  been  suggested  by  Drs.  Goadby  and  Goodbody  that,  in  the 
bowel,  frit  which  had  passed  the  stomach  came  into  contact  not 
only  with  an  alkaline  solution,  but  with  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  this  carbonic  acid  gas  was  supposed  to  effect  further  solution 
of  the  lead  in  the  frit.  Exactly  why  C02  should  be  credited  with  a 
greater  povei  to  attack  a  frit  than  had  the  gastric  juice  the  essayist 
did  not  know ,  but  as  the  suggestion  had  been  made  by  physiologists 
whose  opinions  had  been  asked  by  the  Lead  Committee,  which'had 
just  reported,  it  was  investigated.  In  the  “Lancet  ”  of  Oct,  2, 
1909,  there  had  appeared  an  article  by  Goadby  and  Goodbody  on  the 
subject  of  industrial  lead  poisoning,  and  in  it  the  authors  stated 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived  by  the  direct  administra¬ 
tion  of  lead  oxide  in  one  form  or  other  to  cats,  but  it  was  significant 
that  no  reference  was  made  to  the  chemical  evidence  in  the  article 
in  question.  The  only  specific  case  they  quoted  was  of  a  cat  which 
ate  with  its  food  white  lead  of  as  much  as  one  gramme  per  day,  and 
at  the  end  of  eight  months  the  cat  was  stated  to  have  been  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  treatment.  This  was  intended  to  imply  that  white 
lead  was  not  really  a  poison  w  hen  taken  into  the  stomach,  but  the 
authors  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that.  Dr.  Goadby  in  the 
“Journal  of  Hygiene,”  of  April  1909,  found  that  another  cat  fed 
on  '05  to  0- 10  grms.  lead  compound  show  ed  signs  of  poisoning  on 
the  tenth  day,  and  that  colic  occurred  on  the  twenty-first  day. 
Beyond  this  one  instance,  the  authors  made  no  reference  to  the 
accepted  theory,  that  the  lead  dust  reached  the  stomach  and  lungs 
by  respiration,  but  confined  their  remarks  to  the  effect  produced  on 
cats  by  inoculation  of  lead  acetate,  carbonate,  and  bisilicate. 
Exactly  how  this  bore  upon  the  question  of  industrial  lead  poisoning 
they  did  not  explain,  nor  did  they  even  give  here  details  of  their 
w  ork,  but  merely  stated  their  conclusions,  saying  that  details  would 
be  out  of  place  in  the  ‘  ‘  Lancet.  ’  ’  Perhaps  it  might  be  asked 

Why  out  of  place  ?  ’  ’ 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  paper  dealt  with  the  effect  of 
respired  lead  as  compared  with  the  same  lead  compound  eaten  with 
food,  and  reference  was  made  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Goadby  in  the 
“  Journal  of  Hygiene,  ”  wherein  it  was  shown  that  white  lead  dust 
might  be  aspirated  through  wash-bottles  with  damp  walls  and  joined 
llP  with  Jin.  rubber  tubing,  still  making  its  appearance  at  the  end  of 
the  series.  Did  anyone  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and 
did  anyone  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of  white  lead  would 
make  its  way  into  the  lungs  as  well  as  into  the  stomach  ?  It  had 
yet  to  be  shown,  however,  how  far  such  lead  as  reached  the  lungs 
was  absorbed  there,  and  not  merely  expectorated  later,  or  remained 
to  pigment  the  lungs  along  with  the  other  inhaled  matter,  such  as 
carbon,  &c.,  from  the  air. 

Part  II.  of  Mr.  Thomason’s  paper  was,  as  stated  in  our  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks,  concerned  with  the  aspect  “  White  Lead  and 
Plumbism.”  We  regret,  however,  that  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  deal  with  it  in  this  issue.  We  may  refer  to  the  matter  next  month. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper  in 
which  Dr.  Mellor,  Mr.  Bernard  Moore,  and  Messrs.  Roberts,  Heath, 
and  Bishop  took  part. 

The  next  meeting  was  announced  for  April  9  at  the  Countv  Pottery 
Laboratory,  Stoke-on-Trent,  when  Mr.  R.  Grunhut  will  be  the 
lecturer. 


Belgian  Glass  Exports  during  1909  were  as  follows: — 
W  indow  glass,  183,386,300  kilos;  plate  glass,  33,960,900 
kilos ;  other  glass  and  glassware,  37,735,800  kilos.  An 
increase  is  recorded  in  each  case. 

The  Foundations  of  Stained  Glass  Work. — A  paper  on 
this  subject  Mas  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  March 
16  by  Mr.  Noel  Heaton,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.  ‘  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day 
presided.  Mr.  Heaton  dealt  in  turn  with  the  composition 
of  sheet-glass  and  of  the  colouring  materials  used,  as  well 
as  the  methods  of  application.  An  interesting  discussion 
f  Hewed. 


CANAL  TRANSIT  AND  THE  POTTERIES. 

(Contributed.) 

MEETING  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  held  at  the  North  Stafford  Hotel,  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  10,  specially  called  to  discuss  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Water¬ 
ways  of  the  L  nited  Kingdom.  The  following  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lester:  “That  this  Association 
views  with  great  concern  the  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Canals  and  Inland  Waterway's,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  was  bought  by  the  North  Staffordshire 
Railway  Company  for  nine  times,  and  the  Birmingham  Canal  for 
43  times,  their  original  share  value,  and  that  nothing  but  the  in¬ 
dependent  extension  of  the  River  Weaver  to  Stoke  will  avert  the 
mercantile  calamity  which  overhangs  the  North  Staffordshire  in¬ 
dustries.  ’  ’ 

No  one  seconded  this,  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Grimwade  said  he  could  not 
quite  understand  the  proposition.  He  did  not  see  how  the  proposal 
of  the  Royal  Commission  could  affect  North  Staffordshire,  although 
there  was  a  strong  case  for  improved  canal  facilities.  Thev  suffered 
enormously  through  such  imperfect  communication,  and  excessive 
railway  and  canal  rates.  Their  staple  trades  were  dependent  for 
their  existence  upon  cheap  carriage  for  their  raw  materials  and  for 
their  manufactured  goods,  and  the  Commission  indicated  that 
there  was  a  great  weakness  in  their  canal  system.  The  Commission 
recommended  that  the  first  measure  should  be  the  appointment  of  a 
Waterways  Board,  and  he  agreed  with  that. 

Mr.  Boddington  moved: — “That  this  Association  approves 
generally  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Final  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Inland  Waterways,  and  that 
a  letter  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  urging 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  date  stejjs  be  taken  for  carrying  such 
recommendations  into  effect.”  The  suggestion  was  that  the  State 
should  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Waterways  Board  in  respect 
of  the  four  principal  waterways  which  connected  the  Humber,  the 
Severn,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Thames.  Not  only  Birmingham’  but 
the  Potteries  would  largely  benefit  by  such  a  scheme.  He  would  not 
go  into  the  question  of  finance  or  engineering,  but  if  Government 
could  effect  an  improvement  which  would  be  of  such  benefit  they' 
should  welcome  it. 

Mr.  Wheatley  seconded  the  proposition.  In  that  district  they 
were  fettered  in  consequence  of  the  Canal  and  the  Railway  being 
under  the  same  management,  which  forced  the  traffic  off  tlie  canal 
on  to  the  railway.  If  there  was  competition  they  would  be  much 
better  off. 

Mr.  John  Ridgway  said  they  were  agreed  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  question,  but  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  rushed. 
The  question  should  be  discussed  deliberately,  and  they  should 
only  arrive  at  a  conclusion  after  considering  all  the  evidence.  Ho 
moved  as  an  amendment  “  That  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  this  Chamber  for  consideration 
and  report  in  time  for  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce.” 

Mr.  Phillipps  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  he  thought  they  were 
all  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  improving  the  waterways  of  the 
country,  and  also  that  if  there  was  any  public  money  to  be  spent  in 
that  direction,  North  Staffordshire  should  have  its  share. 

Mr.  Percy  Shelley  thought  the  amendment  looked  like  shelving 
the  question. 

The  Chairman  (Major  Blizzard)  thought  they  should  make  them¬ 
selves  conversant  with  the  purport  of  the  report.  They  should 
not  stultify  themselves  by  recommending  something  they  knew 
nothing  about. 

Mr.  Edmund  Leigh  hoped  the  question  would  not  be  shelved. 
For  many  years  they  had  been  discussing  how  they  could  secure  the 
advantage  of  cheaper  inward  and  outward  rates  in  the  Potteries. 

Mr.  Ridgway  said  he  did  not  intend  that  to  be  a  shelving  resolu¬ 
tion. 

After  a  statement  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Sanee,  engineer  to  the  Weaver 
Trustees,  the  Chairman  moved  : — “  That  this  meeting  of  the  North 
Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whilst  recognising  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Canals  and  Inland  Navigation  to  the  district  of  North 
Staffordshire,  is  of  opinion  that  a  sufficient  opportunity  has  not 
yet  been  given  to  digest  all  the  details  of  the  Report  to  enable  the 
Chamber  to  arrive  at  a  true  and  definite  opinion,  and  therefore 
resolves  that  the  Report  be  referred  to  the  whole  Council  of  this 
Chamber  for  consideration  and  report  in  time  for  the  autumnal  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Associated  Chamber  of  Commerce.” 

Mr.  Brain  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  with  one  dis¬ 
sentient 


French  Pottery  Imports.— During  last  year  80,801,9c o 
kilos  of  earthenware  and  pottery  of  common  varieties  were 
imported  into  France.  The  import  shows  a  tendency  to 
decrease. 
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Trade  Reports. 

The  Proprietors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  POTTERIES. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

The  trade  outlook  has  appreciably  improved  since  a 
month  ago.  We  are  at  last,  undoubtedly,  upon  the 
up  grade,  and  but  for  the  political  turmoil  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,  things  would  most  likely  be  better  still.  The 
home  market  shakes  off  its  sluggishness  with  difficulty, 
but  the  prospect  is  brighter,  while  there  has  been  a 
capital  inflow  of  orders  from  the  American  markets,  some  of  the 
leading  firms  having  now'  better  orders  on  their  books  than  has  been 
the  case  for,  at  any  rate,  ureil  over  a  twelvemonth.  The  demand 
for  ware  of  the  more  expensive  grades  has  notably  increased,  and 
on  every  hand  there  are  evidences  that  brisk  times  are  coming  across 
the  “herring  pond.”  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  building 
trade,  I  hear,  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better,  with  the  result  that 
the  sanitary  ware  trade,  and  also  the  porcelain  door  fittings  depart¬ 
ment,  are  better  employed.  There  has,  however,  been  keen  com¬ 
petition  for  trade,  both  in  the  home  market  and  abroad,  and  orders 
have  had  to  be  accepted  at  prices  wdiich  are  by  no  means  so  remun¬ 
erative  as  manufacturers  have  been  accustomed  to.  The  china 
trade  is  displaying  greater  activity,  and  some  very  fair  export  orders 
have  been  received  at  the  Longton  end  of  the  district  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  demand  for  cheap  jet  and  Rockingham  goods 
has  been  well  maintained  so  far  as  the  home  market  is  concerned, 
but  the  small  export  trade  in  these  goods  has  dwindled  away  in 
rather  a  startling  fashion,  dropping  in  value  from  £3,379  in  February 
a  year  ago,  to  the  insignificant  total  of  £363  in  February  of  the 
present  year.  Manufacturers  of  porcelain  electrical  fittings,  w'ho 
have  been  experiencing  bad  trade  for  a  considerable  period,  report 
that  business  in  their  particular  department  still  languishes,  but 
their  optimism  has  not  deserted  them,  and  they  look  forward,  with 
■confidence,  to  better  times  in  the  near  future.  We  hear  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Potters’  Union  that  there  is  still  a  considerable 
amount  of  unemployment  in  the  ranks  of  their  members,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  outlook  is  better.  The  new  Labour  Exchange  at 
Stoke  has  had  plenty  of  wTork  to  do  in  seeking  to  provide  the  w  orkless 
witn  jobs,  and  much  good  has  been  accomplished  through  this 
agency.  The  women  workers,  however,  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that,  the  Exchange  is  meant  to  be  used  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
men,  and  on  quite  a  number  of  occasions  lately,  when  the  Exchange 
lias  required  women  decorators,  handlers,  &c.,  it  has  been  unable  to 
fill  the  vacancies  notified,  through  having  no  suitable  applicants 
for  such  positions  on  the  register.  This  is  a  point  to  which  employers 
anight  usefully  direct  the  attention  of  their  female  operatives,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  that  section  of  them  who  cannot  be  provided  with 
sufficient  work  to  keep  them  permanently  employed. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  February,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  potting  trade,  furnish  ground  for  considerable  satisfaction. 
They  show7  that  the  exports  of  pottery  for  the  month  amounted  to 
£190,362,  comparing  with  i.158.210  in  1909  and  £211,010  in  1908. 
This  is  an  increase  of  £32,152  on  last  year,  but  a  decline  of  £20,648 
on  the  figure  for  the  previous  year.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
returns  is  the  substantial  improvement  shown  in  the  exports  to  the 
markets  of  America.  It  was  remarked  last  autumn,  after  the 
settling  of  the  tariff  question,  that,  as  soon  as  dealers  in  the  United 
States  were  able  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  heavy  stocks  they  had  been 
burdened  with  for  a  considerable  time,  business  would  pick  up  again 
rapidly.  These  anticipations  have  been  justified,  not  only  in  the 
potting  trade  but  in  many  other  important  industries  also.  Business 
is  better,  substantially  better,  throughout  the  American  continent, 
•as  an  examination  of  the  following  figures  wall  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strate.  During  the  month  of  February,  china  and  earthenware 
goods  were  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  four  principa 
American  markets  {i.e.,  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  Argentine 
and  Brazil)  to  the  total  value  of  £88,729.  In  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  we  sent  to  the  same  markets  pottery  worth 
£68,058,  the  increase  this  year  being  £20,671.  To  this  increase  the 
various  markets  contributed  as  follows  : — The  United  States, 
£9,556;  Brazil,  £4,169;  the  Argentine,  £3,886;  Canada,  £3,060. 
In  February  two  years  ago  we  sent  to  the  same  markets  ware  worth 
£98,993,  which  represents  an  excess  of  £10,264  over  this  year’s 
figures,  showing  that  though  trade  is  vastly  better  now  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  there  is  still  much  lee-way  to  be  made  up  before  the 
figures  of  1908  are  equalled.  The  value  of  the  pottery  exported 
to  the  Australian  markets  this  year  it.  also  appreciably  better  than 
it  was  last  year,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  trade,  the 
returns  fall  considerably  below  the  figures  for  1908.  The  South 


I  African  trade  is  shown  by  the  table  of  values  to  be  fairly  well  main¬ 
tained,  and  there  has  been  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
exports  to  Germany,  but  this  latter  is  counterbalanced  by  a  decline, 
in  the  exports  to  France.  A  falling  off  is  also  to  be  recorded  in  the 
East  Indian  market.  Taking  the  returns  for  the  two  months 
January  and  February  together,  wTe  find  that  the  exports  of  British 
ware  during  that  peri  od  amounted  to  £391,058,  the  coi’responcling 
figures  for  the  two  previous  years  being  respectively  £320,363  and 
£425,088,  showing  an  increase  of  £70,695  on  last  year,  but  a  deficit 
of  £34,030  on  the  year  1908.  During  February  this  year  foreign 
ware  to  the  value  of  £54,134  was  imported  into  this  country,  of 
which  £7,523  was  re-exported,  the  net  value  of  the  foreign  imports 
for  the  month  being  £46,611,  and  for  the  two  months  January  and 
February  £93,134. 


To-day  (April  1)  the  Potteries  enters  upon  a  new  period  of  its 
municipal  life.  No  longer  are  we  six  disunited  towns  ;  we  are 
one  town  and  inseparable,  with  a  common  trade,  a  common  popula¬ 
tion,  and  aims  and  aspirations  which  are  common  to  the  entire 
district.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  North  Staffordshire 
pottery  centre  is  the  master  of  its  own  municipal  affairs,  and  in  these 
days,  when  county  boroughs  are  invested  with  such  great  powers 
for  the  good  government  of  their  people,  w’e  cannot  doubt  that  the 
district  and  its  trade  will  ultimately  benefit  largely  by  the  change. 
It  is  better  that  the  Potteries  should  be  autonomous  than  that  it 
should  be  partially  governed  from  a  county  town  a  score  of  miles 
away.  The  County  Council  has  exercised  its  powers  wisely,  but 
its  members,  drawn  as  they  are  from  all  parts  of  a  great  area,  com¬ 
prising  many  districts,  with  divergent  interests,  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  know7  so  much  of  the  special  needs  of  the  Potteries 
in  such  matters,  for  instance,  as  higher  education,  as  the  people 
of  the  Potteries  know7  for  themselves.  There  have  been  times,  too, 
when  the  industrial  interests  of  North  Staffordshire  have  clashed 
with  the  interests  of  the  big  agricultural  areas,  and  while  the  con¬ 
tinual  loss  of  big  rating  districts  to  the  County  Councils  of  the  country 
is  gradually  creating  a  new7  problem  which  Parliament  w'ill  soon  have 
to  deal  w7ith  in  the  interests  of  the  impoverished  rural  districts  w'hich 
remain,  it  is  clear  that,  in  breaking  aw7ay  from  the  county  altogether, 
the  Potteries  towns  have  done  that  w'hich  sooner  or  later,  they  were 
bound  to  do  for  their  own  progress  and  well  being.  It  now7  remains 
for  the  six  component  parts  of  the  new  city  to  settle  down  together, 
resolved  to  forget  their  own  little  jealousies  and  prejudices,  and  to 
dwell  together  in  unity. 


The  potting  trade  w'ill  be  well  represented  on  the  new'  Council, 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Meakin,  Mr.  W.  Sandland,  and  Mr.  J.  Lovatt  (secretary 
of  the  Potters’  Lhiion),  have  been  returned  for  Hanley  ;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Gibson  (Albany  and  Harvey  Potteries),  Mr.  Sydney  Malkin,  Air 
Thos.  Edwards  (secretary  of  the  Ovenmen’s  Society),  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Robinson  are  among  those  elected  for  Burslem  ;  at  Stoke  Mr.  Victor 
H.  Goss  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Hackney  have  been  successful  ;  at  Longton, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Aynsley,  Mr.  H.  J.  Colclough,  and  Mr.  S.  Bridgwood,  have 
been  returned,  and  Fenton  has  recognised  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Goddard  by  placing  him  on  the  federated  authority.  At  the  same 
time  one  has  to  regret  that  several  able  trade  representatives  have 
been  defeated,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  will  be  elected  Aldermen, 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  will  be  successful  in  the  by-elections 
which  will  follow  the  appointment  of  the  aldermen.  It  would  be  a 
thousand  pities,  for  instance,  if  the  new7  Council  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  and  business  experience  of  Mr.  Cecil  Wedg¬ 
wood,  the  “  acting  mayor  ”  of  the  new  borough,  who  seems  to 
think  that  his  acceptance  of  the  position  of  “  acting  mayor  ” 
debars  him  from  being  nominated  as  mayor.  Tnere  is  a  strong  feeling 
that  no  better  selection  could  be  made  for  the  mayoralty  than  Mr. 
Wedgwood,  but,  assuming  that  he  is  disqualified  from  holding 
office  as  he  supposes,  there  ought  certainly  to  be  some  arrangement 
by  which  a  place  would  be  preserved  to  him  on  the  federated  council. 
But  it  is  no  use  speculating  on  the  probable  course  of  events.  In  a 
few  more  weeks  we  shall  be  able  to  see  how  things  are  shaping,  and 
criticism  is  best  suspended  until  that  time  arrives.  For  the  present 
the  main  thing  is  that  the  towms  are  at  last  united,  and  every  reader 
of  The  Pottery  Gazette  will,  w7e  are  sure,  join  in  wishing  for  the 
new  borough  of  Stoke  a  future  of  progress  and  prosperity. 


A  speech  made  by  Mr.  John  Ward,  M.P.,  during  his  recent  Parlia¬ 
mentary  campaign  in  the  Stoko  constituency  has  had  an  unexpected 
sequel .  Mr.  Ward  happened  to  be  dealing  with  certain  matters 
pertaining  to  the  potting  trade,  and  he  stated  that  Mr.  John  Ridgw7ay, 
J.P.,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
use  of  lead,  &c.,  in  the  potting  trade,  “  said  it  v7ould  be  highly  im¬ 
proper  for  the  committee  to  do  anything  (in  the  way  of  applying 
further  regulations  to  the  trade),  and  that  the  obstacles  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  foreign  competition  at  the  present  time  were  so  very  great 
in  the  potting  trade  that  any  more  regulations  would  absolutely 
place  them  in  a  position  where  they  could  not  compete  with  the 
foreigner.”  The  lion,  member  also  told  his  audience  that  Mr 
Ridgway  said  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  pottery  workers.  In  making  this  statement,  Air.  Ward, 
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it  appears,  was  committing  a  technical  breach  of  confidence,  as  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  are  private  and  confidential.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  some  six  or  seven  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Bernard  Moore  drew  attention  to  this  fact,  anti  Mr.  Ward  at  once 
apologised,  also  sending  a  letter  subsequently  to  Mr.  Ridgway, 
expressing  regret  at  having  broken  the  customary  rule  of  privacy  in 
matters  of  that  kind.  In  reply,  Mr.  Ridgway,  while  accepting  the 
apology,  suggested  that  Mr.  Ward  had  done  him  (Mr.  Ridgway)  an 
injustice  in  attributing  to  him  the  statement  that  “  nothing  could 
be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  pottery  workers.  ’  ’  Replying 
to  this  letter,  Mr.  Ward  says.  If  I  made  such  a  statement,  I  un¬ 
reservedly  withdraw  it. ’  ’  So  all’s  well  that  ends  well. 


The  china  trade  loses  one  of  its  most  familiar  figures  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  into  private  life  of  Mr.  Enoch  Massey,  who,  a  fortnight  ago, 
left  the  Potteries  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Rhyl.  Mr.  Massey  lias 
long  been  associated  with  the  firm  of  E.  Hughes  &  Co.,  of  the  Opal 
China  Works,  Fenton,  and  in  public  and  political  life  he  has  taken 
a  leading  part.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  both  by  friends  and 
•opponents.  Prior  to  leaving  North  Staffs.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch 
Massey  entertained  some  120  of  the  employees  of  the  Opal  China 
Works  to  tea  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  Havelock-st.,  Fenton,  and 
afterwards  the  workpeople  presented  their  hosts  with  a  handsome 
solid  silver  flovyer  stand  and  vases,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and 
regard.  The  little  ceremony  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hughes,  while  Mr.  Harry  Page  made  the  presentation.  Both 
"  oi  kers  have  been  with  the  firm  ever  since  the  manufactory  was 
built,  and  they  spoke  highly  of  the  friendly  relations  which  had 
always  existed  between  the  employers  and  the  workers.  They  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Massey  might  live  long  to  enjoy 
their  retirement.  In  acknowledging  the  presentation,  Mr.  Massey 
said  lie  hoped  and  believed  that  the  same  amicable  relations  would 
still  prevail  between  the  firm  and  their  workpeople,  under  the 
management  of  his  partner,  Mr.  F.  S.  Hughes,  and  of  his  son,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Massey.  Speeches  were  also  made  by  Airs.  Massey,  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Massey,  jun.,  and  a  programme  of  music  was  afterwards 
.gone  through. 

The  death  has  occurred  in  his  80th  year,  at  Minn  Bank,  Maer, 
Staffs.,  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wright  Steele,  for  many  years  a  notable  figure 
in  the  Potteries,  where  he  carried  on  business  as  a  pottery  engraver. 
In  his  early  days  engraving  as  applied  to  the  decoration  of  pottery 
was  a  little  known  process,  and  the  deceased  gentleman  helped  his 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Steele,  to  bring  it  to  a  high  degree  of 
pei  fection.  Mr.  Steele  s  death  occurred  on  March  16,  and  his  remains 

have  been  interred  in  Hartshill  Cemetery. - Mr.  Hugh  W.  Adams, 

coroner  for  the  North-West  Division  of  Staffordshire,  conducted  an 
inquiry  on  March  1,  at  Burslem,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  Harry  Mason  Highway,  a  dipper,  aged  35  years,  who  had 
been  engaged  for  the  last  five  years  with  Fielding  &  Co.,  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Pottery,  Stoke.  The  facts  were  rather  unusual  in  some  of 
theii  features.  Highway  had  been  employed  in  lead  processes 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  had  a  1  wavs  been  marked  by  the 
certifying  surgeon  as  “good.”  He  had  never  made  any  com¬ 
plaint  of  illness  of  any  kind  ;  his  wrists — wrist  ‘  ‘  drop  5  ’  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  plumbism — were  perfect  on  each  occasion, 
and  no  “blue-line”  could  be  detected  in  the  gums.  Yet  on 
Feb.  26,  as  he  was  dressing  himself  in  his  bed-room,  preparatory 
to  going  to  work,  he  fell  to  the  floor  unconscious  and  died  before 
medical  assistance  could  be  procured.  At  the  inquest  the  widow 
■said  that  during  the  last  twelve  months  Highway  had  complained  of 
internal  pains,  and  of  bad  headaches,  while  he  had  also  suffered  from 
■sickness  and  vomiting.  The  medical  evidence  showed  that  death 
was  due  to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  set  up  by  kidney  trouble  wWh,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  doctors,  was  set  up  in  turn  by  deceased’s  emplov- 
ment.  Dr.  Arlidge,  the  certifying  surgeon,  said  he  would  like  to  see 
some  steps  taken  to  prevent  people  concealing  internal  pains  and 
symptoms  such  as  could  not  be  discovered  by  any  certifying  surgeon, 
and  the  coroner  said  he  supported  most  strongly  those  remarks! 
The  certifying  surgeon’s  examinations  were  absolutely  useless  unless 
the  people  examined  disclosed  their  condition  to  the  surgeon.  These 
persons  (Mr.  Adams  remarked)  felt  that  if  they  disclosed  the  true 
•state  of  their  health  they  would  lose  their  livelihood,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  kept  things  back.  He  would  like  to  see  some  strong 
measures  taken  to  compel  people  to  disclose  these  things  and,  in 
case  they  did  not,  he  would  like  to  see  a  prosecution.  He  suggested 
that  it  was  a  matter  in  which  the  Home  Office  ought  to  take  action. 
The  jury  found  that  death  was  due  to  cerebral  htemorrhage  set  up 
by  Highway  working  in  the  lead. 


The  coming  of  age  was  celebrated  on  March  5,  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Hanley',  of  Mr.  Henry  John  Warrington,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Harrington,  of  Fenton  Manor.  Mr.  Warrington,  senior,  is  associated 
'nth  a  number  of  important  business  firms  in  the  Potteries,  including 
t  auldon.  Ltd.,  and  the  Warrington  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  officials 
of  both  thoso  houses  were  present  at  the  celebration,  which  took  the 
torm  of  a  banquet.  Tn  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  H.  J.  Warring, 
ton,  was  made  the  subject  of  several  handsome  presentations  includ- 


mg  a  travelling  case  from  Cauldon,  Ltd.,  and  a  silver  cigarette  case 
and  match  box  from  the  Warrington  Pottery  Co.  Tho  guest  of  the 
evening  was  heartily  “toasted  ”  after  dinner,  and  another  senti¬ 
ment  honoured  with  onthusiasm  was  “  Success  to  Cauldon,  Ltd.” 
The  toast  of  “The  Warrington  Pottery  Company”  was  also 
honoured. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  was  held  on  March  10  for  tho  purpose  of  discussing  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways.  A  motion 
by  Mr.  G.  Lester,  to  the  effect  that  nothing  but  tlie  independent 
extension  of  the  River  Weaver  to  Stoke  would  “avert  the  mercan¬ 
tile  calamity  which  overhangs  the  North  Staffordshire  industries,” 
found  no  seconder,  and,  at  tho  closo  of  a  long  discussion,  it  was 
decided  to  refer  the  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Chamber,  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  report  in  time  for  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce.  I  hear  that  an  attempt  is  to 
be  made  to  induce  the  Government  to  make  a  grant  under  the 
development  Bill  for  the  survey  of  an  extension  of  the  Weaver 

Navigation  Canal  to  Stoke. - Mr.  Edmund  Leigh  (Bffrgess  & 

Leigh,  Burslem),  has  been  returned  to  the  Staffordshire  County 
Council  as  the  representative  of  the  Kidsgrove  division.  Mr. 
Owen  Gibbons,  art  tile  manufacturer,  cf  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
has  been  elected  to  the  same  Council  for  the  Ivingswinford  division. 


THE  SOUTH  DEVON  CLAY  TRADE. 

(FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

HE  great  scarcity  of  sailing  vessels  of  every  size 
and  rig  already  reported  still  continues,  the 
shipping  trade  of  Teignmouth  for  the  first  half 
of  March  being  practically  at  a  standstill.  A 
few  vessels  arrived  during  the  past  fortnight, 
but  were  chartered  immediately  by  one  or  other  of  the 
competing  clay  firms,  and  so,  under  such  circumstances, 
freights  show  no  signs  for  the  present  of  becoming  lower. 
Trucking  for  the  month  was  heavy,  and  a  few  steamers 
took  cargoes.  The  potteries  and  brickworks  are  fairly 
busy. 

The  action  by  the  Fishmongers’  Company  in  condemn¬ 
ing  the  shell-fish  beds  in  the  Teign  might  lead  anyone  to 
suppose  that  as  there  can  be  no  further  use  for  the  mud 
banks,  those  great  hindrances  to  the  clay  traffic  in  the  river 
would  be  removed,  rendering  it  possible  for  a  freight  of  clay 
to  be  carried  without  the  barge  having  to  be  bumped, 
frog-march  fashion,  every  yard  of  its  six-mile  journey. 
The  honourable  company  of  cockle  rakers,  i.e.,  the  half  a 
dozen  women  and  children  whose  picturesque  lack  of 
stockings  proves  so  attractive  to  visitors  to  the  West,  are 
in  favour  of  retaining  the  mud,  and  have  found  a  cham¬ 
pion  well  able  to  move  in  the  matter.  High  Government 
officials  and  the  officers  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company 
have  been  approached,  and  it  is  recommended  that  shell¬ 
fish  from  the  polluted  beds  in  the  river  shall  be  removed  to 
a  bank  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour  known  as  ‘  ‘  Salty.” 

Potters  having  to  wait  an  extra  month  or  two  on  account 
of  vessels  being  unable  to  leave  or  enter  the  harbour, 
and  captains  who  miss  their  tides  and  become  “  neaped  ” 
because  a  last  barge  is  stranded  half  a  mile  away,  must 
all  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  attach  too  great  import¬ 
ance  to  this  question  of  cockles,  and  the  rakers  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  had  their  views  so  ably  repre¬ 
sented.  Given  the  right  man  at  critical  periods  in  their 
history,  London  and  Liverpool  might  still  have  had  un¬ 
polluted  cockle  rivers  with  a  tribe  of  ragged  squatters 
on  their  banks  and  healthy  bivalve-supporting  mud  heaps 
instead  of  deep  waterways  and  fair  havens. 

The  bursting  of  a  dam  near  St.  Austell,  retaining  water 
for  summer  use  by  the  Lansalson  Clay  Co.,  has  made 
residents  near  other  clay  works  nervous  lest  a  similar 
disaster  should  overtake  them.  There  is  little  fear  of  this 
in  S.  Devon,  for  no  water  is  stored  as  in  china  clay  dis¬ 
tricts  at  considerable  elevations.  The  only  real  danger 
is  from  the  river,  which,  after  heavy  rains  and  much  snow, 
may,  and  most  probably  will,  some  day  burst  its  banks. 
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THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

(FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

The  position  of  these  industries  throughout 
Scotland  has  undergone  very  little  change 
since  a  month  ago.  There  was  then  very 
little  cause  for  cheerfulness — none  at  all  it 
may  be  said — and  the  future  was  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  with  very  little  hope.  It  is  still  much  the  same 
at  the  present  date  ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  now 
discernible  some  small  prospect  of  better  times  coming. 
A  month  ago  the  section  of  the  industries  that  had  given 
the  gloomiest  of  reports  was  the  city  wholesale  merchants. 
Their  travellers  had  been  out  on  the  hunt  for  spring  orders, 
and,  with  hardly  an  exception,  their  experience  had  been 
about  the  most  unpalatable  of  any  on  record  for  the  month 
of  February  within  the  memory  of  the  trade.  March  has 
proved  however,  to  be  a  little  less  sterile.  It  would  not 
do  to  use  any  stronger  terms  than  that.  This  may  really 
be  the  turning  of  the  corner,  or  it  may  be  merely  a  passing 
fluctuation.  Still,  there  it  is,  and  merchants  and  travellers 
alike  are  disposed  to  look  upon  it  in  as  favourable  a  light 
as  possible,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it  for  keeping  up 
their  flagging  spirits.  Some  few  orders  have  also  been 
coming  in  of  their  own  accord,  that  is,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  traveller,  and  this  is  a  sign  which  is  always 
welcome.  The  bulk  so  far  assumed  is,  however,  quite  of 
the  smallest. 

The  retail  merchants,  in  reporting  on  their  experiences 
during  March,  so  far  as  it  has  gone  at  the  time  of  writing, 
have  unfortunately  had  no  such  fortune  as  that  of  the 
wholesale  traders.  During  the  month  the  ordinary 
counter  business  has  been  of  the  poorest,  although  the 
weather  has  not  been  at  all  bad  for  shopping  ;  there  were 
a  good  many  quite  dry  days,  although  the  keen  cold  of 
the  too  long  winter  still  makes  itself  felt,  and  no  doubt 
hinders  matters  within  our  own  particular  sphere.  Some 
of  the  large  retail  houses  have  been  clearing  for  the  new 
season,  as  far  as  possible,  by  organising  special  sales  at 
prices  liberally  cut  down,  and  this  no  doubt  has  been 
followed  by  some  of  the  desired  effects.  But  in  no  case 
has  there  been  any  big  business  doing,  and,  as  already  said, 
the  retail  trade  during  March  under  the  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  has  been  of  but  the  smallest  possible  account. 

The  pottery  and  glass  trades  have  the  closest  possible 
interest  in  the  general  industries  of  the  country,  and  the 
more  prosperous  these  latter  are,  and  the  freer  they  are 
of  wages  disturbance,  the  better  it  is  all  round.  During 
the  past  month  the  outlook  from  this  particular  point  of 
view  has  not  improved,  and,  indeed,  has  deteriorated  a 
little.  Wage  troubles  have  been  showing  some  head, 
chiefly  amongst  the  miners,  but  also  amongst  some  of  the 
skilled  craftsmen.  Nothing  serious  has  arisen  as  yet 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  but  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
operatives  is  in  the  air,  and  a  definite  outbreak  of  some 
kind  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  result.  The  most  serious 
at  present  for  our  trade  is  amongst  the  miners,  the  Lead- 
hills  men,  for  instance,  having  been  out  for  some  twenty 
weeks,  with  no  prospect  as  yet  of  settlement.  Fortunately, 
the  number  of  strikers  involved  in  this  case  is  not  large  ; 
but  in  the  very  populous  districts  of  Lanarkshire  and 
Fifeshire  agitation  amongst  the  miners  is  afoot,  and  that 
is  a  matter  of  some  gravity. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  some  talk  in 
pottery  circles  of  impending  stoppage  of  production  on 
the  part  of  one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  the  existing  Scottish 
pottery  factories.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  at  least  one 
is  in  process  of  coming  to  a  final  close,  induced  thereto  by 
the  continued  bad  times,  and  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
extracting  even  the  most  moderate  of  profits. 


CANADA. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

Toronto,  March  15. 

NOTHER  turn  of  the  crockery  business  wheel  in 
Canada  finds  Mr.  William  Prentice,  president- 
|  l'  general  of  half-a-dozen  wholesale  houses  in 
f  ®  1  Canada,  buying  a  considerable  interest  in  the 
JL.  A.  large  Bawo  &  Dotter  concern  of  New' York, w  hich 
owns  and  operates  a  glass  factory  in  Bohemia,  a  china 
factory  in  Austria,  and  a  china  factory7  in  Limoges,  France. 
This  is  in  line  with  Bav'o  &  Dotter’s  arrangements  for  a 
considerable  business  expansion  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  brings  into  closer  relationship  a 
business  connection  that  has  existed  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  This  affiliation  of  interests  coming  directly 
upon  the  abrogation  of  the  surtax  on  German  goods, 
indicates  that  the  European  crockery  and  glass  manu¬ 
facturers  have  seized  the  psychological  moment  for  a 
vigorous  Canadian  campaign.  Mr.  Prentice  left  Canada 
early  in  this  month  for  the  over-seas  potteries. 

Another  sign  of  the  activity  of  the  European  pottery 
manufacturers  in  their  determination  to  capture  the  rapidly 
grow  ing  Canadian  market  is  the  establishment  in  Toronto 
the  first  of  the  month  of  a  branch  agency  of  the  Theodore 
Haviland  Co.,  of  Limogeo  The  branch  is  in  charge  of  H. 
E.  Patriarche,  recently  with  the  New  York  agency, and  some 
time  with  John  Wanamaker’s  in  New  York,  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  branch  here  is  intended  to  preserve  the  Canadian 
market  against  the  possible  imposition  of  the  maximum 
United  States  tariff  upon  goods  from  those  European 
countries  which,  like  France,  is  likely  to  be  included  in  the 
changes  which  go  into  effect  in  the  American  Republic  on 
March  31 

That  these  indications  cannot  be  ignored  is  further 
accentuated  by  the  following  Associated  Press  dispatch 
which  is  printed  in  the  Toronto  newspapers  of  this  date  : — 

‘  ‘  Berlin,  March  14. — A  Canadian  house  bureau  for  the 
supplying  of  information  about  trade  opportunities  in  the 
Dominion  has  been  opened  here.  Inquiries  in  trade 
quarters  reveal  that  the  German  exporters  have  lost  no 
time  in  mobilising  for  the  recapture  of  the  Canadian  trade. 
A  leading  trade  journal  states  that  it  has  several  applica¬ 
tions  daily  from  German  merchants  and  manufacturers 
for  agents  and  travellers  competent  to  represent  German 
houses  in  the  Dominion.  The  weekly  mails  to  Canada 
are  burdened  with  German  catalogues,  price  lists  and  offers 
of  business  connections,  while  many  houses  are  arranging 
to  send  special  representatives  to  work  up  new  business 
on  the  spot.” 

The  North  German  Lloyd  ss. “George  Washington, "brought 
over  on  her  last  trip  to  New  York,  over  a  hundred  commercial 
travellers  from  Germany,  most  of  whom  will  cover  Canada 
looking  for  business.  Some  of  these  have  already  made 
their  appearance  in  Toronto,  and  the  energy  and  confidence 
they  display  are  characteristic  of  the  nation  from  which 
they  come.  In  the  crockery,  glass  and  affiliated  lines  they 
are  particularly  busy,  and  they  are  getting  the  business. 
It  is  a  critical  period  for  the  British  manufacturer  who  aspires 
to  his  rightful  share  of  the  Canadian  trade.  Germany  is 
coming  after  it.  So  must  Great  Britain.  Germany  is  not 
relying  on  the  stamp  on  the  bottom  of  the  goods  offered 
The  crockery  travellers  are  exhibiting  such  a  variety  of  new 
shapes  that  buyers  are  mystified  as  to  which  may  prove 
to  be  the  best  seller.  Too  many  old  established  Stafford¬ 
shire  potters  assume  that  their  name  on  the  bottom  of  a 
set  of  dishes  will  sell  it.  But  it  will  not,  in  face  of  the 
varied  assortment  of  patterns  and  decorations  displayed 
by  enthusiastic  German  travellers. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries 
to  learn  that  William  H.  Brock,  for  the  past  ten  years 
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buyer  for  the  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada,  j 
has  severed  his  connection  with  that  house.  Mr.  Emerson 
Nichols,  manufacturers’  agent,  London,  Ontario,  has  ( 
been  appointed  Canadian  representative  of  Elijah  Cotton 
(Nelson  Pottery).  Mr.  Nichols  also  represents  R.  L.  &  S. 
H.  Plant,  and  other  English  potteries. 

The  torrent  of  immigration  into  the  Canadian  West  shows 
no  indications  of  subsiding.  During  the  first  month  of  the 
year  there  was  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  over  that  of 
January  1909.  Americans  took  up  913  homesteads  as 
against  331  taken  by  English  newcomers,  and  reports  from 
the  Dominion  Immigration  authorities  are  indicative  of  a 
steady  stream  this  spring  and  summer,  with  the  high  tide 
this  month.  Ninety-four  Scotch  farmers  arrived  here 
yesterday  all  bound  for  the  North-west,  and  the  same 
parties  interested  in  bringing  them  to  Canada  have  a  party 
of  Irish  farmers  ready  to  make  their  homes  in  the  ‘  ‘  Golden 
West.”  Already  the  ground  is  being  worked  in  many 
parts  of  the  west,  and  there  will  be  a  very  greatly  increased 
acreage  sown  to  wheat  again  this  spring,  while  the  increase 
in  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat,  owing  to  the  early  harvest 
last  summer,  will  closely  reach  the  million  mark.  Only  a 
special  dispensation  of  Providence  can  interfere  with 
another  great  crop  this  year,  and  as  the  country  becomes 
settled  and  the  prairies  are  broken  up,  the  danger  of  frosts 
and  storms  is  seemingly  minimised.  All  the  railroads  are 
running  special  settlers’  excursions  to  Western  Canada, 
and  every  train  is  run  in  two  or  three  sections  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  large  numbers  of  newcomers  and  others  going 
from  the  Canadian  East  to  “  grovr  up  with  the  country.” 
This  promises  to  be  another  record-breaking  year  for 
Canada.  , 


The  Gazette. 


Dissolutions  of  Partnership. 

Note. — When  two  dates  are  given  in  the  following  announcement  .* 
the  first  is  the  date  of  the  dissolution.  The  date\in  parentheses  that  of 
the  official  advertisement. 

Storrie  J.  &  W.  (Isabella  Storrie  and  Jas.  Storrie),  25,  High" 
st.,  Paisley,  china  merchants.  May  15,  1909..  Debts  by  J.  Storrie, 
who  continues.  (March  11.) 

Wood  &  James  (Benj.  Thos.  Wood,  Jas.  Wood,  jun.,  Jno.  Wood, 
and  Frank  James),  248,  City-rd.,  Hulme,  Manchester,  glass  manu¬ 
facturers.  Nov  8,  1909.  Debts  by  B.  T.  and  John  Wood  and  F. 
James,  who  continue.  (March  11.) 

Limited  Companies  :  Appointments  of  Receivers ;  Re¬ 
solutions  and  Notices  as  to  Winding-up ;  Petitions ; 
Orders  and  Official  and  other  Notices.  1 

Anthestan  Stained  Glass  Co.,  Ltd.  Resolved  Feb.  12: — That 
the  company  be  wound  up.  J.  E.  Ward,  122,  Cannon-st.,  E.C., 
liqr. 

Bell  (J.  &  M.  P.)  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Resolved  Feb.  28,  confirmed 
March  16; — That  the  company  he  wound  up  voluntarily.  C.  D. 
Gairdner,  Glasgow,  liqr. 

Marcus  B.  &  Co.,  Ltd.  H.  J.  de  C.  Moore,  2,  Gresham-buildings. 
Receiver  released  March  3. 

Richmond  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.  Resolved  Feb.  22  : — That 
the  company  be  wound  up.  A.  Pilling,  23,  Acresfield,  Bolton,  liqr. 

Sansbury  Brick  &  Fireclay  Co.,  Ltd.  Resolved  Feb.  10  : — 
That  the  company  be  wound  up.  T.  M.  Threlfall,  Bank-chambers, 
Nelson,  liqr. 

Notice  of  Dividend. 

Howson  George,  Scunthorpe,  pottery  and  china  dealer,  &c. 
Supplemental,  9d.,  at  O.R.’s,  Great  Grimsby. 

Trust  Deeds  Grantea. 

Anderson  David,  sole  2^a"tner  of  David  Anderson  &  Co.,  185, 
George-st.,  Aberdeen,  china  merchants.  Claims  to  G.  &  J.  M’Bain’s, 
16,  Bridge-st.,  Aberdeen. 

Waugh  William,  73,  High-st.,  Linlithgow,  china  merchant, 
&e.  Claims  to  G.  Iv.  Johnston,  18,  St.  Andrew -square,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 


Extracts  from  the  Registry  of  Deeds  of  Arrangement. 

The  following  Deeds  of  Arrangement  with  Creditors  have  been 
filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  under  the  provisions  of  the  Deeds  of 
Arrangement  Act,  1887.  Under  this  Act  it  is*  necessary  that  private 
arrangements  other  than  those  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  shall  be  registered  within  seven  clear  days  after  the  first 
execution  by  the  debtor  or  any  creditor. 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Affidavit  filed  with  the  registered 
Deed,  but  may  be  subject  to  variation  on  realisation.  In  some  cases 
the  estimated  assets  are  not  stated. 

(The  following  lists  are  taken  from  the  Official  Gazette  information , 

and  we  are  not  responsible  for.  the  mis-spelling  of  the  names  of 

any  of  the  creditors. — Eds.  P.  G.) 

Boardman  Frances  Elizabeth  (spinster),  trading  as  F.  &  F- 
Boardman,  Staffordshire  House,  13,  Scarsdale-place,  Buxton, 
dealer  in  china  and  earthenware.  Dated,  March  4.  Filed  March  t  ■ 
Liabilities  unsecured,  £157.  Assets  after  deducting  secured 
claims,  £161.  Tr.,  E.  J.  Kent,  Longton.  The  following  are 
creditors  : — Doulton  &  C’o.,  Burslem,  £19  ;  Mrs.  Lockett  (rent), 
Buxton,  £10  ;  S.  Smith,  Longton,  £10. 

Errington  James  (trading  as  the  Household  6jd.  Bazaar),  74, 
Coatsworth-rd.,  and  276,  High-st.,  and  residing  at  16,  Abbey  - 
terrace,  all  Gateshead,  glass  and  china  merchant.  Dated,  March  10. 
Filed,  March  11.  Liabilities  unsecured,  ±265.  Assets,  after 
deducting  secured  claims,  £31.  Tr.,  J.  Reubens,  55,  Clayton-st., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  following  are  creditors  — Faudel’s,  Ltd., 
London,  £21  ;  Weiss  and  Biheller,  London,  £11  ;  King  &  Barratt, 
Burslem,  £15;  H.  Davies,  Manchester,  £11;  J.  Wood  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Newcastle,  £41  ;  Coxon  James  &  Co.,  Newcastle,  £23  ;  Bain- 
bridge  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle,  £10  ;  W.  Coats  &  Sons,  Nottingham, 
±.15 ;  T.  Thistlethwaith,  North  Shields,  £27 ;  Turner  Sergent, 
Stourbridge,  £22. 

George  Thomas,  trading  as  Thos.  George  &  Co.,  38,  Great 
George-st.  and  14,  Old  Market-st.,  Bristol,  clay  pipe  manufacturer. 
Dated,  March  3.  Filed,  March  5.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £427. 
Assets  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £306.  Tr.,  F.  G.  Tricks, 
18,  Nicholas-st.,  Bristol.  Secured  creditors,  £827.  The  following 
are  creditors  : — Johnsen  &  Jorgansen,  London,  £19  ;  Grey  &  Co., 
Birmingham,  £26 ;  M.  Curtis,  Bristol,  £10 ;  H-  F.  Blackmore, 
Bristol,  £20 ;  T.  George,  jun.,  Bristol,  £104 ;  Miss  A.  T.  Gill, 
Bristol,  £350  ;  Doulton,  Ltd.,  Burslem,  £27  ;  M.  C.  L.  Saunderson, 
Folkestone,  £130  ;  Lancaster  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hanley,  £11  ;  Bishop 
&  Stonier,  Hanley,  £20  ;  —  Johnson,  Hill  Pottery,  £11  ;  White- 
ways,  Newton  Abbot,  £29  ;  A.  Mealdn,  Ltd.,  Tunstall,  £29  ;  rates 
and  taxes,  £24  ;  bankers’  claims,  £347. 

Hall  Octavius  T.,  glass  and  china  dealer,  196,  Hessle-rd.,  Hull. 
The  following  are  creditors  : — Emery  Bros.,  Fenton,  £  13  ;  S.  Hall, 
Hull,  £10  ;  W.  H.  Wellsted,  Hull,  £20;  Proctor,  Sons,  &  Ratcliff, 
Longton,  £19. 

Harris  William  Clement,  42,  West-st.  and  12,  Rushams-rd., 
Horsham,  china,  giass,  &c.,  dealer.  Dated  March  10.  Filed 
March  14.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £359.  Assets,  after  deducting 
secured  claims,  £181.  Tr.,  O.  Berry,  151-2,  NGrth-st.,  Brighton, 
and  London,  E.C.  The  following  are  creditors  : — Young  &  Hodg¬ 
son,  Ltd.,  £10  ;  Palmer  &  Co.,  £10  London  ;  W.  Griffin,  London, 
£10  ;  F.  J.  Eddoils,  Airesford,  £32  ;  Poulson  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Ferry¬ 
bridge,  £18  ;  C.  E.  Harris,  Guildford,  £141  ;  Mrs.  Harris,  Guildford, 
£33  ;  Wildblood,  Heath  &  Sons,  Longton,  ±13  ;  F.  Brett  (rent), 
Warwick,  £11 

Private  Meetings. 

Geershon  Thomas,  pottery,  &e.,  dealer,  167,  Union-st.,  Aber¬ 
deen.  The  following  are  creditors  : — Needham,  Veal  &  Tyzack, 
Sheffield.  £42  ;  J.  Round  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  £30  ;  Grimwades,  Ltd., 
Stoke-on-Trent,  £45 ;  A.  Lowenstein  &  Co.,  £290 ;  Lazarus  & 
Rosenfeld,  £170;  Jones  A.  Harley,  £142;  Wood  &  Co.,  £110  * 
Enderlein  &  Co.,  £101  ;  Brown  &  Co.,  £88  ;  Eisenmann  &  Co., 
£64  ;  Lowenstein  &  Hecht,  £26  ;  Abel  &  Katz,  £46  ;  H.  Barnett,. 
£31  ;  J.  Bath  &  Co.,  £22  ;  L^  Blankensee,  £38  ;  J.  Cook  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  £25  ;  J.  B.  Cohen  &  Co.  £28  ;  Colsman  &  Co.,  £45  :  Chivers 
Bros.,  £20  ;  T.  De  la  Rue  &  Go.,  Ltd.,  £30  ;  Emery  Bros.,  £42  ; 
A.  Garstin  &  Co.,  £29  ;  Gottsehalk,  Dreyfus  &  Davis,  £64  ;  C.  H, 
Hattersley,  £59  ;  Royal  Art  Pottery  Co.,  £23  ;  Shaw  &  Copestake, 
£33:  H.  Williamson,  Ltd.,  £34:  Hergfield  Bros.,  £140  :  cash  cre¬ 
ditors,  £689  ;  preferential  creditors,  £284. 

Marshali-  M.  A.  &  Co.,  china  merchants,  Galashiels.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  creditors  in  this  matter  was  held  on  March  9  at  the 
offices  of  Walter 1  &  W.  B.  Galbraith,  C.A.,  Glasgow,  wrhon  a 
statement  of  affairs  w-as  submitted  showing  liabilities  £512  5s.  lOd. 
The  assets  consisted  of  stock  in  trade  £49  19s.,  book  debts  valued 
at  £1,  and  household  furniture  £14  13s.,  making  a  total  of  £65  12s., 
from  which  had  to  be  deducted  £31  for  preferable  claims,  leaving 
the  net  assets  at  £34  12s.,  and  disclosing  a  deficiency  of  £477  13s.  lOd, 
It  was  stated  that  the  debtors  had  promised  to  see  their  friends 
with  a  view  to  a  composition  being  offered.  The  debtors,  however, 
did  not  attend  the  meeting,  and,  no  communication  having  been 
received,  it  wTas  resolved  to  take  out  sequestration.  The  following" 
are  creditors: — Wm.  Ault,  Swadlincote,  £13;  Booths  Ltd.., 
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Manufacturers  of 


LUSTRE  COLOURS. 


TRADE  MARK. 


ENAMELS  &  COLOURS  FOB  CERAMIC 

COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  CHINA. 
COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  EARTHENWARE. 
PREPARED  OXIDES  for  COLORATION  of  ENAMELS. 

LES  ETABLISSEMENTS  POOLENC  FRERES,  BANUFACTORIHG  CHEMISTS,  9?,  RDE  VIEIL1E  DD  TEMPLE,  PARIS. 

Agent  for  England:  JOS.  FLACH,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  Tower  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Represented  in  STAFFORDSHIRE  by  Mr.  TAMES  G.  GREGORY,  Liverpool  Road,  NEWCASTLE,  Staffs. 
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AND  EOYfJL  SEMI -PORCELAIN,  also 
TILES  for  WALLS,  HEARTHS.  FUBNITURE,  8;C 

/.O/VOO/V  SHOW  ROOMS, 

4 9, HATTON  GARDEN,  E.C.  GREE/V  BROS,  agents . 

New  York  Agent,  Australian  Agent,  Paris  Agents. 

Edward  Butler,  Neal  Harrison,  P.  de  Courcy  &  Mitten, 

6;  &  69,  Park  Place,  New  York.  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne.  6;  Cite  Paradis,  Paris. 
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Tunstall,  £43  ;  Cauldon,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £16  ;  T.  Till  & 
Son,  Burslem,  £16;  Robert  French,  Glasgow,  £14;  Forrester 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  Longton,  £14  ;  Faudels,  Ltd.,  London,  £16  ;  Mitthias 
Watts  &  Co.,  £12  :  A.  Mackee  &  Sons,  £20  ;  The  Pilkington  Tile  & 
Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Clifton,  £16;  Soho  Pottery,  Tunstall,  £2,6; 
G.  Woolf  &  Sons,  Newcastle,  £27  ;  creditors  under  £10,  £275  ; 
preferable  creditors’  rent  £21  ;  taxes,  &c.,  about  £10. 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 

Booicatz  Joseph,  glass  and  china  merchant,  115a,  Woodhouse- 
lane,  L^edn  Mr.  Registrar  Cautherley  held  a  sitting  at  the 
County  Court  House,  Albion-place,  Leeds,  on  March  8,  for  the 
public  examination  of  the  above  debtor  on  a  deficiency  of  £164 
18s.  lid.  It  appeared  that  the  debtor  came  to  England  from 
South  Africa  in  1908  and  started  three  shops  with  a  capital  of 
£180,  his  savings,  but  the  venture  had  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
examination  was  adjourned.  The  first  meeting  of  creditors  herein 
was  held  on  Feb.  23  at  the  Official  Receiver’s  offices,  24,  Bond-st., 
Leeds,  the  deficiency  being  £194  6s.  9d.  No  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  the  Official  Receiver  remains  trustee. 

Buck  Albert,  2,  Ciaremont-rd.,  Trlams-o’-th’ -Height,  near 
Manchester,  china  and  glass  dealer.  R.O.  March  10.  Exam., 
C.C.  Salford,  April  5  at  10.30.  Adj.  March  10. 

Ellis  Arthur  (lately  trading  as  Joseph  Philpot),  antique  dealer, 
la,  Pall  Mall-place,  S.W.  The  adjourned  sitting  for  the  debtor’s 
public  examination  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  March  1 7,  at  the 
London  Bankruptcy  Court,  before  Mr.  Registrar  Hope.  The 
Official  Receiver  said  that  no  statement  of  affairs  had  yet  been 
filed  ;  the  criminal  proceedings  instituted  against  the  debtor  were 
now  being  heard,  and,  in  these  circumstances,  another  adjourn¬ 
ment  was  necessary.  His  Honour  ordered  the  case  to  stand  over 
until  June  2. 

Martin  Frank,  hardware  and  china  dealer,  68,  Bedminster- 
parade,  Bristol.  Debtor  was  examined  at  the  Bristol  Bankruptcy 
Court  on  March  18.  He  stated  that  he  began  business  in  Bath  in 
1906,  prior  to  which  li9  had  travelled  on  commission  in  the 
hardware  business.  Since  1906  he  had  had  five  or  six  businesses, 
which  had  proved  unsuccessful.  His  liabilities  were  £677,  and 
assets  £14.  He  paid  a  relative  a  sum  of  between  £30  and  £40  on 
Jan.  19,  on  account  of  borrowed  money.  The  receiving  order  was 
made  on  Jan.  29.  He  had  not  taken  into  account  what  his  de¬ 
ficiency  was  at  that  time.  Tli9  failure  was  attributable  to  bad 
trade.  TI19  examination  was  adjourned  to  April  29.  The 
following  are  creditors  herein  : — J.  Avons  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Trow¬ 
bridge,  £25  ;  J.  W.  Beswick,  Longton,  £15  ;  Bradley  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Bilston,  £13  ;  J.  Clark  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  £14  ;  Robert  W. 
Clayden,  Bristol,  £11  ;  Clough  &  Lester,  Longton,  £17  ;  J.  H.  Dunn, 
Birmingham,  £24  ;  Empire  Porcelain  Co.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £43  ; 
Faudels,  Ltd.,  London,  £23  ;  Hoods,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  £28  ; 
Harwood  &  Co.,  Bristol,  £22 ;  A.  Jay  &  Son,  London,  £13  ; 
Ivips  Bros.,  Isegham.  Belgium,  £27  ;  J.  W.  Lawrence,  London,  £26  ; 
Lazarus  &  Rosenfeld,  London,  £41  ;  H.  C.  A.  Martin,  Dor¬ 
chester,  about  £70  ;  McClelland  Bros.,  Birmingham,  £47  ;  Charles 
Osborne,  Birmingham,  £55. 

Pope  Horace  Sydney  Herbert  (trading  as  H.  Pope  &  Son), 
china  and  glass  merchant,  20,  Sandgate-rd.,  Folkestone,  Kent. 
This  debtor  attended  at  the  Guildhall,  Canterbury,  on  Feb.  24 
for  his  adjourned  public  examination  before  Mr.  Registrar  W. 
Furley.  In  reply  to  questions,  debtor  stated  that  no  formal  notice 
was  given  of  his  taking  over  the  business.  He  placed  the  value 
of  his  stock  at  £3,500,  the  selling  price,  while  the  price  at  -which 
it  was  bousht  was  £2,200. 

ToMKiNf?ON  Herbert,  44,  Albourne-rd.,  Coventry,  Warwick,  late 
26,  Nottingham-rd.,  Loughborough,  Leicester,  earthenware  dealer. 
The  receiving  order  herein  was  made  on  the  debtor’s  own  petition, 
and,  according  to  the  accounts  filed,  the  gross  'labilities  amount 
to  £109  10s.  3d.,  the  whole  of  which  is  expected  to  rank  for  dividend. 
The  assets  are  estimated  at  £10.  the  deficiency  being  thus  disclcsed 
at  £99  10s,  3d.  It  would  appear  that  the  debtor,  who  is  by  trade 
a  carriage  body  maker,  has  kept  an  earthenware  and  hardware 
shop  at  Loughborough  since  August,  1907,  and  all  his  liabilities 
have  b°en  contracted  in  regard  to  that  business.  He  appears  to 
have  followed  his  employment  while  the  shop  has  been  superintended 
by  his  wife.  He  had  had  another  business  at  Satlev,  but  this  was 
disposed  of,  and  all  the  debts  in  regard  to  it  had  been  paid.  Of 
the  liabilities  £27  9s.  4d.  is  due  to  a  moneylender,  the  others  being 
in  respect  of- trade  debts.  There  are  five  suing  creditors,  four  of 
whom  have  recovered  judgment.  The  debtor,  who  has  not  filed  a 
deficiency  account,  says  that  the  business  did  not  pay,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  the  takings  fell  off  considerably.  The 
following  are  creditors  : — Borough  of  Leicester  Permanent  Money 
Society,  Leicester,  £27  ;  W.  Caldwell,  Loughborough,  £14 ;  H. 
Dean,  Ltd.,  Burslem,  £12  ;  Sandland’s,  Ltd.,  Hanley,  £10. 


New  British  Patents. 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  expressly  for  “  The  Pottery 
Gazette”  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfern  &  Co..  Chartered  Patent  Agents, 

I.  South  street.  Finshurv.  E-C.,  and  21.  Southampton-huildings.  W.C. 

Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

Apparatus  for  Moulding  Earthenware  Vessels,  No.  3,753. 

C.  L.  Sankey.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  moulding  earthen¬ 
ware  vessels  such  as  flower-pots  and  the  like.  Feb.  15,  1910. 

Clay  Sifter,  No.  5,325. — H.  Baeten.  Clay  sifter.  March  3,  1910. 
Cups  and  Saucers,  No.  4,458. — C.  R.  Belling.  Improvements  in 
and  relating  to  cups  and  saucers,  used  for  drinking  purposes  and 
the  like.  Feb.  22,  1910. 

Circular  Firing  Kiln,  No.  6,215. — J.  Lunt.  Circular  firing  kiln 
for  enamelling  and  hardening  on  of  colours  to  pottery  ware. 
March  12,  1910. 

Drawing  Glass  Cylinders,  No.  5,281. — G.  H.  Baillie.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  drawing  glass  cylinders.  March  2,  1910. 

Drawing  Glass  Cylinders,  No.  5,281. — H.  Sefton-Jones.  _  (Empire 
Machine  Co.,  Unitea  States.  Improvements  in  drawing  glass 
cylinders.  March  2,  1910. 

Fittings  for  Lamp  Globes  and  Shades,  No.  5,368. — G.  Campbell 
and  J.  H.  Robinson.  March  3,  1910. 

Flagon  Lip,  No.  4,600. — C.  Burgoyne.  Flagon  lip.  Feb.  24,  1910. 
Glass,  No.  3,621. — M.  A.  Nones.  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
any  recipients  of  glass  Feb.  14,  1910. 

Glass  Cups,  No.  6,086. — C.  W.  Westwood.  Improved  glass  cup  or 
like  holding  appliance  suitable  for  table  use.  March  10,  1910. 
Glass  Furnaces,  No.  4,316. — G.  H.  Baillie.  Improvements  in  ar.d 
relating  to  glass  furnaces.  Feb.  21,  1910. 

Glass  Furnaces,  No.  4,317. — G.  H.  Baillie.  Improvements  in  and 
relating  to  glass  furnaces.  Feb.  23,  1910. 

Lamp  Lenses,  No.  5,358. — ft.  O.  Cowper  Coles.  Improvements  in 
lan  p  lenses.  March  3,  1910.  t 

Machines  for  Making  all  kinds  of  Glass  Recipients,  No.  3,622. 

. — M.  A.  Nones.  Machine  for  making  all  kinds  of  glass  recipients. 
(Application  for  Patent  of  Addition  to  No.  1,819-  09.)  Feb.  14, 

mo. 

Machine  for  Bevelling,  Grinding,  and  Polishing  Glass,  No. 
3,659. — A.  Griffiths.  Improvements  in  machinery  for  bevelling, 
grinding  or  polishing  glass  or  other  plates  and  analogous  articles: 
Feb.  15.  1910.  " 

Machine  for  Grinding  and  Polishing  Edges  of  Glass,  No. 
4,034. — E.  L.  Gover.  Machine  for  grinding  and  polishing  the 
edges  of  glass  and  the  like.  Feb.  18,  1910. 

Means  for  Staining  Glass,  No.  4,054. — A.  Smith-.  New  and 
improved  method  of  and  means  for  staining  glass.  Feb.  18,  1910. 
Mechanism  for  Feeding  Caps  to  Bottles,  No.  5,557.- — F.  W. 
Golby.  (Peerless  Crown  Cork  Feeder  Company,  United  States.) 
Mechanism  for  feeding  caps  to  bottles.  March  5,  1910. 

Method  of  Ornamental  Lettering  on  Glass,  No.  4,206. — H.  C. 
Gore.  Improved  method  of  ornamental  lettering  on  glass.  Feb. 
19,  1910. 

Mould  for  Imparting  Convexity  or  Curvature  to  Glass 
Plates,  No.  4,680.— D.  J.  B.  Robier.  Improved  mould  for 
imparting  convexity  or  curvature  to  glass  plates.  (Date  applied 
for  under  Section  91  of  the  Act,  Dec.  31,  1909.) 

Mustard  and  Salt  Holder  for  Plates,  No.  4,528. — P.  Lander 
mare.  Mustard  and  salt  holder  for  plates.  Feb.  2S,  1910. 
Process  for  Decoration  of  Earthenware,  No.  5,730.— G. 
Griffiths,  jun.  Process  for  the  decoration  of  earthenware,  china, 
and  tiles  with  ceramic  colours  or  coloured  clay  slips  in  one  or 
more  colours  by  means  of  utensils.  March  8,  1910. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Pots,  No.  5,094. — W.  Wade.  Improvements  in 
tea,  c-offee,  and  like  pots.  March  1,  1910. 

Toilet  Basins,  No.  3,887. — W.  C.  Lawton.  Improvements  in  or 
pertaining  to  toilet  basins.  Feb.  17,  1910. 

Urinals,  No.  4,331.— Ruth  M.  Grabham.  Improvements  in  urinals 
for  female  use.  Feb.  21,  1910. 

Specifications  Published. 

1909. 

14,217. — McDermott.  Conveyor  devices  for  charging  leers.  (Date 
applied  for  under  International  Convention,  June  17, 
i908.) 

322. — Ermus  &  Ganz.  Method  for  making  imitation  olayr  slabs. 
343. — Loughin  &  Patterson.  Non-refillable  bottles.  (Post¬ 
dated  April  21,  1909.) 

8,124. — Simpson.  Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles. 
14,641.- — Milentz.  Glass-cutting  machines. 

3,899. — Hall.  Detachable  covers  for  jugs  and  like  vessels. 

14,331. — Joseph.  Glasses  for  measuring  or  other  purposes  for 
use  in  dark  rooms. 

4,596— r-Marles.  Bottles  and  other  receptacles. 

21,995. — Mygatt.  Glass  shades  and  reflectors. 
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22,492. — Decomba,  Pompei  &  Santo.  Stoppers  for  bottles,  jars, 
or  the  like. 

22.571. — Goley  (Rensch).  Manufacture  of  double  walled  vessels  of 
porcelain,  china,  or  other  ceramic  ware. 

Designs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  proprietors  of  designs  entered  on  the  Register 
in  Class  4,  which  includes  “ Articles  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  glass, 
earthenware,  or  porcelain,  bricks,  tiles,  or  cement.'” 

554,409. — F.  Tunnicliff,  118,  High-lane,  Burslem. 

555,426.— Baer,  Bechmann  &  Co.,  Ltd..,  55,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 
555,510. — J.  Shaw  &  Sons,  52,  Pyre-lane,  Sheffield. 

555,555.—  Adderleys,  Ltd.,  Daisy  Bank  Pottery,  Longton. 

555,593. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

555,762-3. — Sir  H.  S.  Maxim,  Ryecotes,  Dulwich  Common,  S.E. 
555,818. — Weiss  &  Biheller,  70,  Chiswell-st.,  E.C. 

555,819-20. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

555,882. — J.  C.  Sellars,  68,  Bridge-st.,  Birkenhead. 

555,  945-6. — Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nile-st.  Works,  Burslem. 

555,186. — Hayward,  Tyler  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  99,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C, 
555,356. — Evans  &  Co.,  9,  Great  Pulteney-st.,  London,  W. 

555.419. — British  Central  Electrical  Co.,  17,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 

555.420.  — Rodgways,  17,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C. 

555,516. — W.  Edgar,  23,  Lower  Mall,  Hammersmith,  W. 

555,592. — F.  Beardmore  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sutherland  Pottery,  Fenton. 
555,693.— Percival  &  Co.,  11,  Snargate-st.,  Dover. 

555, S81. — W.  Bennett,  Cleveland  Works,  Hanley. 

555,947. — Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nile-st.,  Burslem. 

556,133. — Clementson  Bros.,  Phoenix  and  Bell  Works,  Hanley. 
556,134-9. — Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem. 

556,154. — Batty  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  99-101,  Farringdon-rd.,  E.C. 

556.204.  — Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem. 

556.205.  — Mrs.  F.  L.  Crudgington,  83,  Woodstock-rd.,  Moseley, 

Birmingham,  and  <j  .  C.  Staples,  St.  Elms,  Weatheroak- 
rd.,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham. 

556,278-79. — J.  Maddock  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newcastle-st.,  Burslem. 
556,281-7. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41  and  42,  Shoe-lane,  London,  E.C. 

556.301.  — W.  P.  Bonwick,  39a,  Rockingham-st.,  S.E. 

556.302.  — I.  Clifford,  F.R.G.S.,  20,  Grosvenor-rd.,  W. 

556,424-6. — Timmis  &  Co.,  River  Stour  Fireclay  Works,  Stourbridge. 
556,706. — Weiss  &  Biheller,  70,  Chiswell-st.,  London,  E.C. 

554,408. — Hooper  &  Co.,  7,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

555,282. — F.  L.  Wright,  131,  Delaware-rd.,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

555,678. — Clementson  Bros.,  Phoenix  and  Bell  Works,  Hanley. 
555,280. — J.  W.  Walsh,  Lodge-rd.,  Birmingham. 

556,354-6. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 
556,379. — A.  W.  Beuttell,  31,  Mount  Nod-rd.,  Streatham,  S.W. 
556,542. — Linolite  Co.,  25,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

556,620. — C.  Allerton  &  Sons,  Park  Works,  Longton. 

556,628. — S.  Bridgwood  &  Sons,  Anchor  Pottery,  Longton. 

556,708. — F.  Tunnicliff,  4,  Rushton-rd.,  Burslem. 

556.714.  — Davey  &  Moore,  33,  Blundell-st.,  N. 

556.715.  — Daniel  &  Arter,  Highgate-st.,  Birmingham. 

556.716.  — Saunders  &  Shepherd,  Ltd.,  56—61,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 
556,785. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 

556.813.  — French  Flint  Glass  Bottle  Co.,  Ltd.,  6-7,  Long  lane,  E.C. 

556.814.  — J.  Lambie,  C.  B.  Wrigley  and  T.  Gordon,  all  of  116,  City- 

rd.,  E.C.,  and  H.  Wyman,  124,  Long-acre,  W.C. 

556.915.  — E.  H.  Nicholas,  Coleham,  Shrewsbury . 

556,970. — G.  H.  Morison  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Westinghouse-buildings, 
Norfolk-st.,  Strand,  W.C. 

557,029-30. — W.  A.  Bailey,  148,  Audrey  House,  Ely-place,  E.C. 
557,031. — -Wood’s  Bottle  Works,  Ltd.,  Portobello,  Edinburgh. 
557,044.— S.  O.  Cowper-Coles,  92,  Victoria-st.,  S.W. 

554,608. — Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nile-st.  Works,  Burslem. 

556,471. — Adderleys,  Ltd.,  Daisy  Bank  Pottery,  Longton. 
556,612-17. — Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  28,  High-st.,  Lambeth,  S.E. 
556,619. — E.  Brain  &  Co.,  Foley  China  Works,  Fenton. 

556,782. — -J.  Smith,  24,  Broom  Close,  Sheffield. 

556,806. — Economic  Electric  Co.,  26,  London-rd.,  Twickenham. 

556.916.  — T.  Hughes  &  Son,  Davenport -st.,  Longport. 

557,110. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

557.118.  — A.  W.  Brown,  16,  Whitehall  Park-rd.,  Gunnersbury,  W. 

557.119.  — Hayward,  Tyler  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  99,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C. 
557,165. — Walker,  Hunter  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Falkirk. 

557.167.  — J.  MacIntyre  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Washington  Works,  Bursiem. 

557.168.  — -J.  Caddick  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Spoutfield  Tileries,  Stoke. 

557.169.  — W.  O.  Rooper  &  Co.,  Victoria  Works,  Stafford. 

557,280. — Max  Kay  &  Co.,  7,  Roeckhstrasse,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Address  for  service  c/o.  B.  Dukes,  1,  Great  James-st., 
Bedford-row,  W.C. 

557,309. — E.  Higgins,  Ph.D.,  5,  Rolleston-drive,  Wallasey. 
557,310-12.— J.  Kent,  Old  Foley  •  Pottery,  Longton. 

557,465. — C.  Crop  &  Sons,  52,  Brooksby-walk,  Homerton,  N.E.l 
557,615. — J.  Macintyre  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Washington  Works,  Burslem. 
556,480. — F.  A.  Wilkinson  &  Partners,  Ltd.,  Harpenden. 

556,618. — G.  Davidson  &  Co.,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

556,784. — Stuart  &  Sons,  Red  House  Glass  Works,  Stourbridge. 


556,812. — Buffers,  Ltd.,  6,  Laurence  Fountney-hill,  E.C. 

556.88S. — F.  C.  Starkey,  27,  St.  Nicholas-st.,  Coventry. 

556.924.— C.  T.  Maling  &  Sons,  Ford  Potteries,  Newcastie-on-Tyne. 
557,023. — G.  W.  Scott  &  Sons,  144,  Charing  Cross-rd.,  W.C. 

557.111. — Wiltshaw,  Robinson  &  Son,  Carlton  Works,  Stoke. 
557,464.— W.  B.  Alexander,  50,  Lordship  Park,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
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Latest  Complete  Specifications. 

Pots  for  Holding  Molten  Glass. — A.  J.  Bates,  of  Sandusky.  Ohio, 
TT.S.A.,  claims: — (1)  A  pot  for  holding  molten  glass  from  which 
hollow  glass  articles  may  be  drawn  made  up  of  a  rim  and  a  bottom, 

the  latter  having  its  inner 
upper  surface  inclined,  and 
means  for  separating  the  rim 
from  the  bottom  to  allow 
refuse  glass  upon  the  inclined 
surface  of  the  latter  to  be 
melted  arid  run  off  therefrom. 

(2)  A  pot  for  holding  molten 
glass  as  claimed  in  Claim  1, 
wherein  the  bottom  is  movable 
and  lias  its  upper  surface  in¬ 
clined  over  its  entire  upper 
surface,  said  bottom  being 
adapted  to  be  raised  and 
lowered  by  suitable  means. 

(3)  A  pot  for  holding  molten 
glass  as  claimed  in  Claim  2, 
wherein  the  bottom  is  adjust¬ 
ably  held  by  a  rod  which  carries 
a  projecting  pin  engaged  by  a 

pivotal  lever  adapted  to  be  tilted.  (4)  A  pot  for  holding  molten 
glass  as  claimed  in  Claim  3,  wherein  a  screw  is  connected  to  one  end 
of  the  lever  and  passes  through  a  threaded  collar.  (5)  A  pot  for 
holding  molten  glass  as  claimed  in  Claim 
2,  wherein  the  bottom  has  a  hollow  stem 
in  which  a  rod  is  inserted  and  adapted  to 
be  raised  and  lowered  and  a  shell  is  ad¬ 
justably  mounted  on  the  rod,  the  lower 
end  of  the  stem  being  seated  in  said 
shell,  and  screws  carried  byr  the  shell 
engaging  the  stem.  (6)  A  pot  for  hold¬ 
ing  molten  glass  as  claimed  in  Claim  1, 
w'herein  the  rim  rests  upon  a  chambered 
casing  which  has  exit  openings  in  its  Fig.  3. 
lower  portion  and  heating  pipes  extend¬ 
ing  into  said  chamber. 

Labial  Protecting  Means  for  Drinking 
Glasses,  &C.- — L.  Janeey,  of  35,  rue  des 
Martyrs,  Paris,  France,  claims: — A  device 
for  insulating  or  protecting  the  lips  when 
drinking,  consisting  of  an  antiseptic  disc 
of  exceptionally  thin  and  flexible  material 
adapted  to  be  stored  in  a  flat  condition 
and  bent  over  the  edge  of  the  glass  so  as 
to 'fit  closely  against  the  same  without 
extraneous  means  when  it  is  desired  to 
use  the  same. 

Grinding  Glass  Bottle  Necks  and 
Stoppers. — H.  J.  C.  Forrester,  of  Carlton- 
buildings,  Paradise-st.,  Birmingham,  on 
behalf  of  the  Precision  Glass  Grind¬ 
ing  lCo.,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota, 

U.S.'A,  claims  : — The  method  of  making, 
interchangeable  ground  glass  bottle¬ 
necks  and  stoppers  therefor,  consist¬ 
ing  in  subjecting  the  surface  to  be  ground 
to  rotative,  feeding  and  traversing  action  of  a  glass-grinding  imple¬ 
ment  to  remove  superfluous  glass  surrounding  the  axis  of  the 

glass  to  be  ground 
and  to  bring  said 
surface  equi¬ 
distant  in  any  given 
transverse  plane 
from  said  axis  ;  and 
in  then  subjecting 
such  initially 
ground  surface™ to 
the  simultaneously 
rotative  and  trans- 
versins;  action  only 
of  the  grinding 
implement,  where¬ 
by  the  initially 

y  f^rfQ.2.  ground  glass  sur- 

•  faco  uniformly 
r- finished  with  reference  to  the  axis,  of  the  glass  bodv. 
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James  Hancock  &  Son, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


LTD., 


Jill  Kinds  of  Colours,  Slaves,  and  Stains 


FOR 


CHINA,  GLASS,  EARTHENWARE,  MAJOLICA, 
flMK  BRICKS,  ENAMELLED  IRON,  &c. 


*'*tW>**'*Z  US* 

WORKS:  DIGLIS  CERAMIC  ART  COLOUR  WORKS,  WORCESTER. 

STAFFORDSHIRE:  WORCESTER  COLOUR  AGENCY,  8,  FURLONG  LANE,  BURSLEM. 

NEW  YORK:  L.  REUSCHE  &  CO.,  6,  PARK  PLACE. 


SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


>pe©i<alitie§  : 


j  Bodies  and  Stains  for  Bricks,  &c. 

(  Colours  and  Requisites  for  Photo  Ceramics. 


Telegrams:  H  MATTHEY,  LONDON."  Telephone  ;  568  Holborn,  6855  Central. 

JOHNSON,  MATTHEY,  &  GO., 

LIMITED, 

74  to  81,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Refiners  &  Assayers  to  tine  Bank  of*  England  &  tine  Roy al  IVTint 

LIQUID  GOLD  FOR  POTTERY 


DECORATION. 


STAMPING  GOLD. 
LIQUID  SILVER. 


GREEN  GOLD. 
LIQUID  PLATINUM. 


GOLD,  SILYER,  &  PLATINUM  in  LIQUID  &  LEAF, 

Also  POWDERS  for  DUSTING, 

PRINTING,  and  PENCILLING. 


BROWN  GOLD  FOR  POTTERS 

(. SPECIALLY  PREPARED ). 


Enamel  Colours,  Lustre  Colours 

(Liquid  and  Powder). 

OXIDES  OF  URANIUM,  COBALT,  Sc.;  COLD 
ALLOY;  BISMUTH. 


Note. — Every  bottle  of  Liquid  Gold  bears  our  TRADE  L 

4  ■ 

Smelters  and  ^Purefjasers  of  Sweep, 


- — 


MARK,  and  is  of  Guaranteed  Quality. 

Residues,  Jbimel,  §old  Rags,  &e.  &e. 


JOHNSON,  MATTHEY.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


74  to  81 ,  HATTON  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  E.C. 
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IMachine  for  Manufacturing  Glass  Bottles.— T.  W.  Simpson,  of 
Whitwood  House,  Castleford,  claims  : — (1)  An  improved  machine 
for  manufacturing  glass  bottles,  comprising  in  combination,  a 
revoluble  sleeve  mounted  on  a  vertical  axis,  mechanically  operated 
means  for  giving  step-by-step  rotary  motion  to  the  said  sleeve,  the 
number  of  steps  to  complete  a  revolution  being  equal  to  the  number 
of  bottle-forming  mechanisms  carried  thereby,  a  number  of  complete 
sets  of  bottle-forming  mechanisms  carried  from  the  sleeve  at  equal 
distances  apart,  each  set  comprising  a  parison  and  neck  mould, 
blowing  plunger  and  finishing  mould  and  parts  connected  therewith, 
mounting  the  parison  and  neck  moulds  and  the  blowing  plunger  of 
each  set  upon  a  head  revoluble  upon  a  horizontal  axis  carried  by  the 
sleeve,  arranging  each  finishing  mould  upon  a  bracket  supported 
from  the  sleeve  below  its  parison  mould,  and  providing  mechanism 
by  which  the  motions  requisite  to  be  given  to  each  set  of  bottle¬ 
making  devices  to  produce  a  complete  bottle  are  all  automatically 
and  mechanically  effected  by  and 
during  the  revolution  of  the  sleeve 
by  which  they  are  carried,  so  that 
the  machine  only  requires  an 
attendant  to  charge  the  parison 
mould  with  molten  glass  at  the 
starting  station  and  an  attendant 
to  remove  the  finished  bottle  at 
the  final  stopping  station.  (2)  In 
a  machine  for  manufacturing  glass 
bottles  substantially  as  claimed  by 
Claim  1  ;  providing  a  rock  lever 
carried  by  a  stationary  standard 
to  co-act  with  a  lever  pivoted  on 
each  reversible  parison  mould - 
carrying  head  to  advance  the 
blowing  plunger  into  the  neck 
mould  during  the  first  step  in 
the  revolution  of  the 
machine,  and  to  per¬ 
mit  said  plunger  to 
recede,  providing  lock¬ 
ing  means  to  hold  the 
said  revoluble  head  in 
one  or  other  of  its  two 
positions,  a  stationary 
cam  track  on  the  base¬ 
plate  of  the  machine 
to  co-act  with  a  roller 
carried  by  a  rod  to 
effect  the  unlocking  of 
the  said  head,  then  giving  rotary  angular  motion  to  the  parison 
carrying  head  through  the  medium  of  its  carrying  shaft  operated 
by  toothed  sector  to  which  motion  is  given  through  the 
medium  of  a  stationary  cam  track  around  the  base  of  the  machine, 
providing  means  for  automatically  opening  and  closing  the  parison 
mould,  consisting  of  a  slide  on  the  parison-carrying  head  having  a 
roller,  which  upon  inversion  of  said  head,  passes  into  the  bite  of  a 
forked  lever  operated  through  the  medium  of  a  stationary  cam 
track  carried  from  the  vertical  spindle  about  which  the  carrying 
sleeve  has  its  step-by-step  .motion,  providing  air  passages  from  a 
valve  device  carried  by  the  stationary  vertical  spindle  to  the  blow¬ 
ing  plunger,  and  so  constructing  such  valve  device  that  upon  the 
opening  of  the  parison  mould  in  its  inverted  position,  pressure  air  is 
admitted,  in  combination  with  a  finishing  mould  mounted  upon  a 
vertical  slide  supported  from  the  sleeve  below  the  parison  mould  and 
mechanism  for  raising  the  open  finishing  mould  to  receive  the 
parison,  and  closing  said  finishing  mould  wherein  the  final  blowing 
operation  takes  place  substantially  as  described.  (3)  In  a  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles  substantially  as  claimed  by 
Claim  1  ;  providing  driving  means  adapted  to  move  the  revoluble 
sleeve  carrying  the  bottle-forming  mechanisms  three  steps  to  com¬ 
plete  each  revolution,  in  combination  with  three  similar  complete 
bottle-forming  mechanisms  located  at  equal  distances  apart  around 
the  revoluble  sleeve,  each  of  which  mechanisms  arrives  successively 
at  three  stationary  positions,  at  the  first  of  which  molten  glass  is 
supplied  by  an  attendant  to  the  parison  mould,  at  the  second  of 
which  the  parison  mould  has  been  automatically  and  mechanically 
rotated  through  an  angle  of  180  deg.,  the  finishing  mould  is  raised 
and  closed  on  the  parison  and  the  blpwing  completed,  while  at  the 
third  position  the  finished  bottle  is  removed  substantially  as 
described.  (4)  In  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles 
substantially  as  claimed  by  Claim  1  ;  providing  a  pneumatic 
cylinder  operating  through  levers  to  raise  the  slide  carrying  the 
finishing  mould  end  and  to  permit  same  to  descend,  in  combination 
with  a  second  pneumatic  cylinder  for  each  set  of  bottle-forming 
devices  to  operate  levers  to  close  said  finishing  mould,  said  pneu¬ 
matic  cylinders  being  carried  from  the  revoluble  sleeve,  pressure  air 
being  admitted  and  exhausted  from  said  pneumatic  cylinders  at 
proper  times  through  the  medium  of  valves  automatically  operated 
by  stationary  cam  tracks  as  the  machine  revolves.  (5)  In  a 
machine  for  manufacturing  glass  bottles  as  claimed  by  Claim  1  ; 


providing  a  stationary  annular  track  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
machine,  said  track  having  (a)  a  cam  surface  for  giving  motions  of 
j  translation  to  a  roller  running  thereon  carried  by  each  bottle-form- 
j  ing  mechanism  to  actuate  the  mechanical  parts  for  turning  the 
parison-carrying  head  at  proper  times  through  an  angle  of  180  deg., 
(ft)  a  cam  surface  to  give  motions  of  translation  to  a  roller  carried 
|  by  each  bottle-forming  mechanism  to  effect  the  unlocking  and 
locking  of  the  parison-carrying  head,  (c)  a  cam  surface  to  give 
motions  of  translation  to  a  roller  carried  by  each  bottle-forming 
mechanism  to  operate  an  air  pressure  valve  for  effecting  the  raising 
of  the  finishing  mould  to  receive  the  parison  and  (d)  a  cam  surface 
to  give  motions  of  translation  to  a  roller  carried  by  each  bottle 
forming  mechanism  to  operate  an  air  pressure  valve  to  effect  the 
closing  of  the  finishing  mould  at  the  proper  time,  substantially 
as  described.  (6)  In  a  machine  for  manufacturing  glass  bottles 
substantial  1  yas  claimed  by  Claim  1  ;  the  means  or  devices,  carried 
by'  each  bottle-forming  mechanism,  through  the  medium  of  which 
devices  the  blowing  plunger  receives  its  motions,  is  unlocked  to 
permit  of  the  retreat  of  its  operating  end  within  a  stationary  sleeve, 
and  is  again  locked  when  projected  to  its  normal  position,  consisting 
of  a  pivoted  lever  through  the  motions  given  to  which  the  plunger 
is  advanced  against  the  pressure  of  an  oppositely'  acting  spring, 
and  a  hinged  finger  held  beneath  the  butt  end  of  the  plunger  by  a 
spring,  in  combination  with  a  stationary'  cam  track  to  act  upon  the 
pivoted  lever  as  the  machine  revolves,  and  a  stationary  tappet  pin 
to  act  upon  the  said  hinged  finger,  substantially  as  described.  (7)  In 
•a  machine  for  manufacturing  glass  bottles  substantially  as  claimed 
by  Claim  1  ;  the  means  or  devices  by  which  the  pressure  air  (for  blow¬ 
ing  the  bottle  under  operation)  is  admitted  through  the  tubular  shaft 
of  each  parison-carrying  head  at  proper  times,  as  each  bottle-fcrming 
mechanism  is  revoked  about  the  central  column,  consisting  of  a 
revoluble  valve  plate  upon  the  central  column,  turned  as  the 
machine  revolves. beneath  a  stationary  valve,  the  latter  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  pressure  air  and  formed  with  holes  communicating,  at 
times,  with  air  ways  in  the  said  valve  plate,  said  air  ways  being  equal 
in  number  to  the  numfce  rof  bottle-forming  mechanisms  and  each 
air  way  being  connected  to  the  tubular  shaft  of  the  parison-carrying 
head  which  it  supplies,  substantially  as  described. 


Coffee  or  Tea  Pots. — T.  J.  Webster,  of  Paulding,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
claims  : — In  a  device  of  the  class  described,  the  combination  with  a 

body  including  a  strainer,  of  a 
holder  for  the  material  compris¬ 
ing  a  sleeve  having  a  vertical  slit, 
a  fastening  device  formed  of  sheet 
metal  bent  into  a  tube  with  the 
terminals  thrust  through  said 
slit  and  extended  in  opposite 
directions  within  the  sleeve,  a 
bracket  formed  from  a  single 
piece  of  wire  bent  intermediate 
its  ends  and  having  its  inter¬ 
mediate  portion  disposed  within 
the  tubular  portion  of  said 
fastening  device  and  the  bight 
portion  distended  and  bent 
laterally  into  a  triangular  foot 
to  bear  against  the  body,  and 
its  free  ends  bent  laterally  and 
passed  through  the  strainer  and 
terminating  in  upwardly'  directed  fingers  lying  against  the  outer  faco 
of  the  strainer,  a  second  sleeve  within  the  aforesaid  sleeve  ;  and 
a  coffee  or  tea  holder  supported  between  the  sleeves. 

Bell  or  Forcing  Glasses  for  Horticultural  Purposes. — G.  H.  de 

P.  Chance,  of  W.  E.  Chance  &  Co..  Halesowen-st.,  Oldbury,  claims  : 
— (1)  A  bell  or  forcing  glass  fitted  with 
an  attachable  carrier  in  the  form  of  a 
wire  or  other  suitable  frame,  part  of 
which  has  a  handle.  (2)  A  carrier  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding  claim 
of  a  skeleton  bell-shape  with  a  carrying 
loop  or  handle  at  the  crown,  and 
arranged  for  application  to  the  glass 
so  that  the  crown  of  the  carrier  drops 
on  to  the  crown  of  the  glass,  and  so 
that  the  lower  ends  of  the  side  bars  of 
tire  carrier  are  adapted  to  be  bent  or 
turned  up  underneath  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  bell-shaped  glass  for  attachmen  t. 

(3)  The  combination  with  a  carrier  in 
accordance  wit li  either  the  first  or 
second  claims,  of  a  special  construction 
of  glass  substantially  bell-shaped  and 

provided  at  its  crown  with  a  neck  which  is  open  at  the  top  and 
which  is  adapted  to  be  closed  by  a  disc  or  piece  or  a  plug  including, 
or  excluding,  means  for  holding  the  separate  disc  or  piece  in  position 
closing  the  open  top  of  the  neck. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


AN  EMPIRE  TRADE  MARK. 

HE  necessity  for  some  means  by  which  the  public 
can  distinguish  at  a  glance  British-made  goods 
from  goods  made  in  foreign  countries,  is  daily 
becoming  more  imperative.  The  unfortunate 
blunder  by  which  the  Merchandise  Marks  Actwas 
made  to  give  free  advertisement  to  foreign  manufactures 
has  done  but  little  good  as  a  “  set  off  ”  to  this.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  when  things  are  equal  in  quality 
and  price,  the  British  public  will  prefer  goods  that  are  made 
within  the  Empire.  The  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce 
some  time  ago  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  registered 
trade  mark  for  goods  made  or  produced  within  the  Empire, 
and  it  was  received  with  approval  in  all  manufacturing 
circles.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  secure  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  such  a  mark  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Tt  has  not  yet  been  decided  what  the  mark  is  to  be — that, 
however,  is  a  secondary  question ;  but  we  may  rest  assured 
that  it  will  be  an  artistic  one  that  will  be  no  disfigurement 
to  any  article  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  such  a  mark  will  soon  become  well  known 
throughout  the  world.  It  will  be  an  especial  advantage 
to  the  industries  we  represent  when  British  productions 
can  be  quickly  identified  in  colonial  and  foreign  markets. 
M  e  believe  that  such  a  mark  would  be  generally  used  by 
our  manufacturers,  and,  furthermore,  that  its  use  would  be 
an  incentive  to  them  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
quality  for  which  British  manufactures  are  famous.  The 


proposed  “  Empire  Trade  Mark  ”  will,  if  adopted,  secure 
the  immediate  identification  of  goods  made  within  the 
Empire  without  giving  any  clue  (as  is  done  at  present)  to 
the  ‘  ‘  source  of  origin  ’  ’  of  goods  that  do  not  bear  the 
mark. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

E  have  often  expressed  the  opinion  that  not  only 
the  prosperity  of  British  manufacturing  and 
distributing  industries,  but  the  welfare  of 
British  youths  is  largely  dependent  upon  a 
revival  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship.  In 
the  industries  we  represent,  the  distributing  branches  have 
suffered  equalty  with  the  manufacturing  from  the  imperfect 
training  of  those  employed  in  them.  Two  principal  causes 
have  contributed  to  this — first,  the  desire  with  lads  leaving 
school  to  get  some  employment  that  will  furnish  them  with 
pocket  money  at  once,  and,  second,  the  practice  of  too 
many  employers  of  engaging  youths  to  work  for  slight 
remuneration  until  they  are  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  then,  when  they  naturally  want  an  increase  in 
wages,  to  discharge  them,  and  employ  other  youths  to  take 
their  places  at  the  same  rate  of  pay.  We  have  known 
|  cases  where  youths  have  taken  pains  to  make  themselves 
proficient  in  such  duties  as  have  been  allotted  them,  and 
have  become  useful  to  their  employers,  who  have  been 
checked  in  what  might  have  proved  a  useful  career  because 
their  employers  could  get  plenty  of  other,  but  younger, 
boys  to  go  through  the  same  routine.  If  youths  were 
I  apprenticed,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  the  best  boys 
|  would  be  properly  trained  for  skilled  or  unskilled  occupa¬ 
tions,  according  to  their  abilities,  and  manufacturers  and 
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employers  w  onld  have  really  useful  and  trained  workmen  and 
assistants.  In  this  way  our  industries  would  be  benefited, 
and  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  national  advantage  if  youths 
^ere  saved  from  the  uncertainty  of  irregular  work,  which 
drives  so  many  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  We 
should  not  wish  the  austerities  of  the  old-fashioned  appren¬ 
tice  system  to  be  revived,  but  for  skilled  labour,  indentured 
apprenticeship  (during  which  the  youth  should  receive  a 
■small,  increasing  wage)  seems  to  be  absolutely  essential, 
the  apprentice  to  be  given  such  facilities  as  are  possible 
for  obtaining  technical  instruction.  For  the  distributing 
trades,  wholesale  or  retail,  youths  should  be  systematically 
trained,  cither  with  or  without  indentures,  and  they  also 
should  have  opportunities,  one  or  two  afternoons  a  week,  for 
attending  technical  schools  or  classes.  With  the  pleasure¬ 
seeking  tendency  of  the  age,  the  great  difficulty  in  reviving 
apprenticeship  in  any  form  will  be  in  teaching  youths  to  be 
content  with  small  wages  for  a  few  years  while  they  are 
learning,  with  the  prospect  of  earning  good  wages  for  good 
work  on  attaining  manhood. 


GOOD  WORK  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 

THE  English  Ceramic  Society,  of  whose  proceed¬ 
ings  we  give  full  reports  in  The  Pottery 
Gazette,  have  done  excellent  work  for  the 
trade  in  the  past,  but  they  have  just  initiated 
a  movement  that  is  calculated  to  have  far  more 
important  results  than  we  know.  They  have  felt  that 
their  labours  in  furthering  the  interests  of  scientific 
pottery  are  restricted  by  want  of  funds,  and  realising  how 
much  more  they  could  do  if  greater  interest  were  taken  in 
their  work  by  manufacturers,  they  have  issued  an  import¬ 
ant  circular,  in  which  they  draw  attention  to  the  great 
commercial  war  which  is  pending.  They  point  out  the 
means  taken  by  the  German  to  find  out  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  country,  and  they  quote  the  following 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  a  British  trade  journal* 

; — “A  great  German  journal  dealing  with  the  whole 
industry  of  building  materials  wants  occasional  and 
permanent  contributors,  who  are  able  to  write  English 
technical  or  economical  articles  of  the  following  industries  : 
Bricks,  refractory  products,  cement,  concrete,  lime  gypsum, 
all  sorts  of  artificial  stones,  and  so  on.  Honorary  paid.5’ 
This  is  a  significant  indication  of  what  the  Germans  are 
doing  to  obtain  all  the  information  they  can  about  our 
trades,  and  the  Ceramic  Society  appeals  for  assistance  in 
order  that  they  may  ascertain  more  fully  just  what  our 
competitors  are  doing  and  going  to  do.  They  are  doing 
this  work  now  as  far  as  their  means  will  allow.  They 
point  out  that  they  have  the  organisation  for  doing  it 
thoroughly — but  they  have  not  the  money,  and  they 
appeal  for  more  members.  Another  hundred  members 
would  give  them  powerful  assistance,  hence  their  circular 
to  the  industry.  The  Society’s  only  aim  is  to  raise  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  potters.  They  call  it  the  *  ‘  national 
intelligence  department  ’  ’  for  the  potters,  and  they  appeal 
to  those  manufacturers  who  are  not  members  to  join  and 
assist  in  making  the  Society  strong  enough  to  conduct  their 
important  work  adequately  and  satisfactorily.  We  join 
in  this  appeal  for  a  larger  membership.  The  Ceramic 
Society  is  capable  of  great  things  to  the  advantage  of 
the  trade,  if  those  who  would  benefit  bv  that  advantage 
^ould  support  it  as  they  should. 


Earthenware  to  the  weight  of  67,491,600  metric  tons,  in¬ 
cluding  13,131,800  metric  tons  of  porcelain,  was  exported 

rom  Austria-Hungary  last  year.  The  figures  are  declining  , 
m  each  case.  6 


TYPICAL  CHINA  AND  GLASS 
DEALERS. 

(by  a  pottery  gazette”  special  commissioner.) 
Mr.  James  Martin  of  Derby. 

a  STRANGER  would  look  all  over  Derby  in  vain  if  he 
tiied  to  find  a  china  shop  with  the  name  ‘  *  James 
Martin  ”  over  the  door,  and  if  he  was  told  that 
Mr.  Martin’s  address  was  15,  Market  Head,  he 
would  still  be  puzzled  on  arriving  there  to  find 
he  had  been  directed  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Carter’s  shop.  Of  course, 
he  would  inquire  at  No.  15  for  Mr.  Martin,  and  would 
then  have  matters  explained  to  him.  Dealers  in  our 
trade  who  have  seen  and  admired  the  handsome  windoAVs 
there  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  glass  and  china 
manufacturers  and  their  representatives  know  very  well 
that  ten  years  ago  Mr.  James  Martin  acquired  the  business 
at  15,  Market  Head,  Derby,  and  has  continued  to  trade 
there  under  the  name  of  J.  L.  Carter,  the  former  proprietor, 
who  established  the  business  in  1848.  That  Mr.  Martin 
as  the  proprietor  of  a  high-class  glass  and  China  shop 
is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  ’  ’  t,  will  be  seen 
in  the  course  of  this  short  article.  The  subject  of  our 

sketchwasborn 
at  j  Edinburgh 
in  1861,  t  and 
was  educated 
at  the  Moray 
House  Free 
Church  Train¬ 
ing  College  in 
that  city.  It 
was  at  if  first 
the  intention  of 
his  ^parents 
that  he  should 
study  for  the 
ministry  or 
medical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  as 
a  dutiful  son 
he  acquiesced 
in  their  views 
and  made  good 
use  of  his  time 
at  college ;  but 
later  the  young 
man’s  inclina¬ 
tion  was  to  join 
the  industrial 
and  commer¬ 
cial  world, 


[Photo,  by  Derby  Stereoscopic  Co. 

Mr.  James  Martin. 


rather  than  devote  himself  to  the  other  and,  as  some  may 
think,  higher  pursuits.  Ashe  grew  older  he  expressed  this 
inclination  to  his  parents,  and,  like  sensible  people,  they 
offered  no  objection  to  his  choice.  Mr.  Martin  speaks 
with  gratitude  and  respect  of  his  tutors  at  the  college,  and 
says  the  solid  ground-work  of  the  education  he  received 
and  the  judicious  discipline  to  which  he  was  subjected 
have  been  of  inestimable  advantage  to  him  all  through 
his  career. 

When  he  left  college  he  entered  the  Edinburgh  office 
of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  as  junior  clerk, 
a  comfortable,  if  not  exactly  a  fascinating  appointment, 
and,  feeling  that  he  was  now  in  touch  with  the  great  busy 
world,  he  seems  to  have  done  his  best,  and  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  being  appreciated.  One  thing  he  liked,  he  was 
free  in  the  evenings,  and,  youth  as  he  was,  he  made  good 
use  of  his  leisure.  He  did  not  abjure  healthy  youthful 
games,  but  was  not  an  enthusiast  over  them.  He  was 
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always  glad  of  opportunities  of  visiting  art  galleries  and 
museums,  particularly  where  good  china  was  to  be  seen, 
and  in  this  way  he  became  greatly  interested  in  ornamental 
china.  After  he  had  been  in  this  situation  about  six  years 
he  heard  of  a  vacancy  in  the  staff  of  John  Donald  &  Co., 
china  merchants,  Bristo  Port,  Edinburgh,  applied  for  the 
situation  and  was  engaged.  This  was  an  appointment 
entirely  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  and  before  he  had 
been  many  weeks  at  Bristo  Port,  he  took  a  greater  interest 
in  ceramics  than  he  had  ever  experienced  before.  He 
felt  he  was  in  the  right  groove  then,  and  realised  that 

There’s  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.”  He  was 
then  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  pleased  that  his  future 
labours  were  to  be  in  connection  with  the  industry  whose 
products  had  given  him  so  much  pleasure  as  a  youth.  He 
was  fortunate  in  being  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alston, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  of  Donald  &  Co. 
Mr.  Martin  speaks  with  gratitude  of  the  kindly  help  he 
received  from  that  gentleman,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
many  intricacies  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Alston  seems  to  have 
been  a  judicious  and  considerate  overseer,  and  he  had  a 
willing  worker.  He  was  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  Mr. 
Martin  says  that,  though  he  was  required  to  work  hard  (he 
does  not  complain  of  that),  he  learnt  from  Mr.  Alston  that 
‘  ’  work  that  was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth  doing  well,” 
and  he  has  never  forgotten  it. 

After  he  had  been  a  little  more  than  three  years  at  Bristo 
Port  he  accepted  an  offer  as  first  salesman  at  the  Bon 
Marche,  Brixton,  S.W.  He  did  this,  not  because  he  was 
anxious  to  leave  his  employment  in  Edinburgh,  but  simply 
because  he  thought  he  should  like  to  see  a  little  more  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  trade.  However,  after  an  absence 
of  seven  months  only,  he  was  requested  by  Messrs.  John 
Donald  &  Co.  to  return  to  their  employ  as  manager,  and 
he  did  so.  Two  years  later,  he  received  from  the  Bon 
Marche,  Brixton,  an  offer  of  the  position  of  buyer  in  their 
glass  and  china  department  on  very  favourable  terms.  He 
consulted  his  principals  at  Bristo  Port  on  the  subject,  and, 
as  the  position  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  good  one,  they  did 
not  think  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  refuse  it,  and  he 
therefore  returned  to  the  Bon  Marche  as  buyer  in  1886. 
In  1887  Mr.  J.  L.  Carter,  of  Derby,  was  in  want  of  a  manager, 
and  a  mutual  friend  gave  him  such  a  favourable  account 
of  Mr.  Martin  that  Mr.  Carter,  after  some  correspondence, 
made  him  an  offer  which,  after  consideration,  Mr.  Martin 
accepted,  remaining  with  him  upwards  of  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was  approached  by 
Messrs.  John  Ford  &  Co.,  the  well-known  glass  and  china 
manufacturers,  39,  Princes-st.,  Edinburgh,  who  were  in 
want  of  a  manager  and  buyer.  The  result  was  he  was 
engaged  by  them  in  1890,  and  remained  with  them  ten 
years. 

Comment  will  probably  be  made  by  some  upon  Mr. 
Martin’s  changes  in  his  appointments,  as  they  appear  to 
have  all  taken  place  on  his  own  initiative,  and  the  familiar 
adage  will,  no  doubt,  be  quoted  that  “a  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss.”  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
fixed  stone  may  acquire  knowledge  and  experience,  but  it 
must  necessarily  relate  to  a  very  limited  area.  When  at 
John  Donald  &  Co.’s  warehouse,  Mr.  Martin  found  the 
glass  and  china  trades  so  congenial  to  him  that  he  resolved 
to  make  them  his  business,  and  at  once  set  about  learning 
all  there  was  to  be  learned  concerning  them.  It  wras  the 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  distributing  trades 
in  different  districts,  and  under  varying  conditions,  that 
induced  him  to  learn  by  personal  experience  how  different 
dealers  conducted  their  business,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  anxious  to  become  familiar  with  the  varying  require¬ 
ments  of  the  public.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  have  a  business  of  his  own  as  soon  as  a  favourable 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  him  to  acquire  one. 


While  he  was  with  Ford  &  Co.,  just  such  an  opportunity 
as  he  was  patiently  wraiting  for,  but  not  actually  looking 
for  at  the  time,  was  placed  before  him.  His  former 
principal,  Mr.  Carter,  of  Derby,  failing  in  health,  was 
desirous  of  giving  up  his  business,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  his  late  manager,  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  some  years’ 
personal  experience  of  it,  was  the  most  likely  man  to 
succeed  him.  He  made  the  suggestion  to  him,  and  the 
result  of  their  negotiations  was  that,  in  1900,  Mr.  Martin 
took  over  the  goodwill  and  stock  as  sole  proprietor,  with 
the  right  to  continue  the  old-established  trade  name  of 
J.  L.  Carter.  When  Mr.  Martin  took  charge  of  the  business 
on  this  occasion,  the  only  novel  feature  to  him  was  that 
he  was  doing  on  his  own  account,  what  he  had  for  some 
years  been  doing — and  doing  fairly  successfully — 'for  others. 
He  considered  himself  fortunate  in  finding  a  shop  doing  a 
high-class  business — that  w'as  what  he  had  become 
familiar  with  at  Ford’s,  in  Edinburgh.  While  there  as 
buyer  he  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  china  and  glass,  and — what  proved  of 
greater  service  to  him — he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  productions.  “  Carters  of  Derby,”  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  similar  business  to  that  of  ‘  ‘  Ford  of  Edinburgh.” 
Both  were  patronised  by  the  best  people  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods. 

Mr.  Martin  admits  that  his  experience  at  the  famous 
Edinburgh  house  wras  of  the  greatest  value  in  finally 
qualifying  him  for  the  trade  in  high-class  glassware  and 
ceramics  he  has  taken  up  at  Derby.  But  a  short  inter¬ 
view  with  him  is  sufficient  to  convince  anyone  of  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  factor  in  that  qualification  is  his  love  of 
the  trade.  If  he  had  not  been  a  dealer  in  beautiful  china, 
he  certainly  would  have  become  a  connoisseur  of  it,  and, 
I  imagine,  as  far  as  his  means  would  allow,  a  collector  of  it. 
I  have  known  many  retail  dealers  enthusiastic  in  their 
appreciations  of  artistic  china,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
very  few  dealers  become  systematic  collectors  of  the  ware 
they  like  best.  May  be  that  enforced  familiarity  with 
all  grades  of  porcelain,  somewhat  checks  the  enthusiasm 
they  would  otherwise  manifest  over  examples  of  their 
favourite.  Mr.  Martin  wras  not  well  wrhen  I  called  at  his 
shop  in  Derby,  but  his  son,  wffio  wras  in  charge  of  it,  said  his 
father  though  kept  at  home,  was  not  in  bed,  and  he  was 
sure  he  wrould  be  pleased  to  see  me  if  I  went  out  to  his 
house.  I  went,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  in  his 
sitting-room.  I  mention  this  just  here,  because  my  visit 
to  Mr.  Martin’s  home  enabled  me  to  see  his  fine  collection 
of  china  and  glass.  There  is  nothing  of  the  ‘  ‘  shop  ’  ’ 
about  Iris  collection.  He  has  simply  surrounded  himself 
with  good  specimens  of  the  productions  of  the  best  manu¬ 
facturers  (both  British  and  Continental)  of  china  and  glass 
ware.  He  has  a  few  choice  antique  pieces,  but  not  many. 
In  his  home  collection  he  merely  gratifies  the  feeling  he 
had  as  a  youth,  and  which  has  grown  with  increasing  years 
— a  love  of  good  pottery. 

He  looks  back  with  pleasure  on  the  years  before  he  wras 
himself  an  employer,  and  feels  proud  of  the  fact  that  all 
through  his  business  career  he  had  the  confidence  of  his 
principals.  He  recalls  many  happy  incidents  narrated  by 
them  of  their  early  experience  in  the  trade.  Among 
these  stand  out  “  Old  Mr.  Donald,”  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  and  to  sit  and  listen  to  stories  of  by -gone  days,  told 
with  a  “  pawkyness  ”  (the  word  is  Mr.  Martin’s,  not  mine) 
of  which  only  a  Scotsman  could  be  capable,  was  deeply 
interesting.  Mr.  Martin’s  experiences  have  been  well 
centred  in  his  native  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  says,  to 
have  been  associated  with  such  houses,  whose  names  are 
so  wrell  known  and  respected  in  the  trade,  counts  for 
something. 

All  his  life  he  has  been  regular  in  his  attention  to  business, 
j  and  has  not  indulged  in  recreations  that  wrould  take 
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him  much  away  from  it.  He  is  fond  of  fishing, fand  finds 

his  greatest  enjoyment  in  a  few  days  in  the  country  now 
and  again,  when  he  can  see  Mature  at  her  best.  He  takes 
interest  in  local  affairs,  but  no  active  part  in  their  manage¬ 
ments.  He  has  been  asked  to  stand  for  election  to  the 
Council,  and  has  always  declined,  but  is  an  active  member  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Trade.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  China  and  Glass  Dealers’  Association,  and  is  still  one 
of  the  committee  of  management.  He  is  also  a  supporter 
of  the  Pottery  and  Glass  Trades’  Benevolent  Institution. 
Since  I  saw  him,  Mr.  Martin  has  undergone  a  rather  serious 
surgical  operation.  It  was  altogether  successful,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  he  is  rapidly  recovering.  I  have  also 
reason  to  believe,  as  I  sincerely  hope,  that  by  the  time 
this  is  published,  he  will  have  returned  to  business. 


THE  IDEAL  HOME  EXHIBITION. 

(by  our  own  representative.) 


The  ‘  ‘  Ideal  Home  Exhibition  ’  ’  was  opened  at 
Olympia  on  April  15  and  closed  April  23.  The 
main  object  of  the  Exhibition  is  to  promote  the 
study  of  and  stimulate  interest  in  the  making 
of  the  Ideal  Home.  It  is  an  ambitious  under¬ 
taking,  well  carried  out,  with  the  co-operation  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  producers  of  the  numerous  things  which  go 
to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an  “  Ideal  Home.”  It 
is  not  an  exhibition  appealing  to  traders,  but  one  presenting 
ocular  demonstration  to  the  public  of  the  means  and 
methods  by  which  the  home  can  be  made  an  ideal  one.  The 
exhibits  have  been  arranged  in  eight  sections  on  the  floor 
of  the  great  Hall.  These  are  furnishing,  construction  and 
decoration,  heating  and  lighting,  food  and  cookery,  sanita¬ 
tion  and  ventilation,  music  and  recreation,  hygiene  and 
cleaning,  and  the  garden.  In  the  galleries  there  are  three 
sections,  arts  and  crafts  and  home  industries,  period  rooms 
(namely,  an  old  oak  Jacobean  panelled  room,  twro  complete 
Tudor  rooms,  and  an  18th  century  bedroom),  and  Baby- 
land.  In  the  last  section  everything  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  children  is  shown.  The  whole  of  the  annexe  at 
the  west  end  of  the  main  Hall  has  been  arranged  as  a 
realistic  reproduction  of  a  Tudor  Village — a  village  -with 
Elizabethan  houses  and  all  the  picturesque  surroundings 
of  the  period.  The  shops  and  houses  in  this  village  are 
occupied  by  manufacturing  firms  who  had  had  a  continuous 
business  existence,  of  a  century  or  more. 

Considering  the  extent  to  which  pottery  and  glass  con¬ 
tribute  articles  of  utility  and  ornament  to  the  modern 
home,  we  are  somewhat  disappointed  that  they  are  not 
more  in  evidence.  No  home  can  be  correctly  described 
as  an  “  Ideal  ”  one  that  is  not  wrell  supplied  with  earthen¬ 
ware,  china  and  glass,  artistic  in  design  and  decoration. 
Such  pottery  and  glass  for  domestic  use  is  now  available  at 
very  moderate  prices,  and  it  would  have  been  a  good 
object  lesson  for  the  public,  and  a  splendid  advertisement 
for  themselves,  if  one  or  two  of  our  leading  dealers  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  present  a  collective  exhibit  of  china  tea, 
breakfast,  and  dessert  services,  semi-porcelain  dinner  ser¬ 
vices,  earthemvare  toilet  services,  and  vases,  flower  pots, 
pots  and  pedestals,  and  of  the  numerous  useful  things  that 
come  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  table  ware.  These, 
supplemented  by  a  judicious  selection  of  table  glass  and 
other  useful  and  ornamental  table  glass  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  would  have  made  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
picturesque  displays  in  the  building.  We  could  mention  a 
score  of  retail  houses  in  London  who  could  have  sent  a 
complete  exhibit  such  as  we  have  described  from  their  ow  n 
stocks,  and  practically  without  missing  the  goods.  When 
we  remember  that  they  could  have  exhibited  these  goods 
with  their  regular  prices  attached,  and  could  have  taken 
orders  for  them  from  visitors  on  the  spot,  we  are  amazed 
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that  no  one  had  enterprise  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  unique  opportunity.  The  Exhibition  w^as  practi¬ 
cally  an  open  market  to  which  the  public  flocked  in  thou¬ 
sands  every  day  it  wras  opened,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to 
say  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  made  purchases  or 
placed  orders.  Manufacturers  (we  now  speak  of  our  own 
trades  only — we  do  not  know  exactly  the  practice  that 
prevails  in  other  industries)  could  not  exhibit  their  w^ares, 
because  it  is  their  rule  to  supply  the  dealers  and  not  the 
consumers.  Consumers  filled  Olympia  all  day  long,  yet 
while  they  could  see  the  latest  and  best  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
structing,  lighting,  warming,  cleaning,  ventilating  and 
decorating  the  home  *  the  newest  and  best  in  furniture, 
ironmongery,  hardware,  cooking  appliances,  and  even  the 
most  up-to-date  nursery  arrangements — with  living  babies 
and  their  nurses — they  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
collective  display  of  the  variety  of  modern  and  beautiful 
china,  earthenware,  and  glass  wares  that  add  so  much  to 
the  charm  and  comfort,  no  less  than  to  the  convenience,  of 
the  Ideal  Home. 

Jhe  organisers  of  the  Exhibition  realised  the  importance 
of  pottery  in  our  everyday  life,  and  they  rightly  estimated 
the  interest  the  public  would  take  in  an  exhibition  of  its 
actual  manufacture.  They  engaged  a  practical  potter 
who,  the  whole  daj^  long,  was  seen  ‘  ‘  throwing  ’  ’  various 
articles  in  clay,  while  his  wrife  turned  the  well-known  potters’ 
wheel.  We  say  ‘  ‘  well-known  ’  ’  because,  as  our  readers  are 
awrare,  exactly  the  same  method  of  shaping  pottery  for 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes  has  been  employed  from 
the  very  earliest  times.  The  Potters’  stand  was  the  most 
inaccessible  of  all  the  interesting  exhibits  at  Olympia,  the 
crowrds  that  lingered  watching  the  artist  at  his  work  proving 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  by  every  writer  on  the 
subject,  that  pottery  throwing  is  the  most  fascinating  of 
a)l  industrial  occupations — to  the  observer.  We  have  seen 
hundreds  of  throwers  at  work,  but  we  watched  the  one  at 
Olympia  with  almost  as  much  interest  as  those  who  were 
witnessing  the  operation  for  the  first  time.  We  do  not 
know  who  he  was — we  could  not  get  near  him,  or  we  should 
have  made  ourselves  known  to  him — but  we  can  say  he 
was  an  expert  thrower  of  no  ordinary  ability,  and  that  the 
artistic  forms  he  produced  would  have  done  credit  to  any  of 
our  best  manufacturers. 

The  exhibits  do  not  call  for  much  comment.  The  London 
China  Company,  High-st.,  Harlesden,  showed  a  few 

guinea  tea  services,”  some  cheap  services  in  glass  and  a 
variety  of  foreign  fancy  glass. — Mr.  Norman  W.  Franks, 
Chepstow-place,  Bayswater,  exhibited  what  was  described 
as  leadless  glaze  pottery  in  old  English  and  Persian  painted 
patterns.  The  patterns  were  suitable  for  the  present  style 
of  furnishing.  He  emphasised  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  his  exhibits  was  that  the  glaze  is  leadless. — 
Wotton  &  Sons,  Poplar-walk,  Croydon,  exhibited  their 
‘  ‘  Decouverre,”  a  new  form  of  decoration  on  glass,  suitable 
for  public  buildings  and  private  houses. — Selfridges,  Ltd., 
Oxford-st.,  W.,  had  an  attractive  stand,  where  they  ex¬ 
hibited  a  full  line  of  hygienic  specialities  in  pettery  and 
china  manufactured  by  Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
These  included  the  hygienic  vegetable  dish,  the  “Bleriot  ” 
pie  divider,  the  Grimwrade  patent  grooved  pie  dish,  the 
patent  drainer  for  fish  or  vegetables,  and  other  articles  for 
use  in  kitchen  and  pantry  made  by  Messrs.  Grinrwade, 
and  which  have  already  been  described  in  The  Pottery 
Gazette. — Jules  Lang  &  Son,  16,  Bury-st.,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  exhibited  specimens  of  their  “Jules”  preserving 
jars  for  the  use  of  the  housewife  at  home,  jam  jars,  honey 
jars  and  other  specialities. — T.  &  R.  Boote,  Ltd.,  the 
Patent  Tile  Works,  Burslem,  had  an  artistic  grouping  of 
their  tiles  and  pottery,  showing  the  advance  made  in  the 
art  of  tiling  during  the  past  century.  They  show  the  side  of 
a  room  with  a  Faience  mantel,  hearth  and  kerb,  all  hand- 
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made,  with  the  “  Ideal  ”  fire,  glazed  with  “  Faience 
Fret.”  They  also  showed  the  walls  of  a  bath-room 
decorated  with  a  floral  design  of  wall  tiling. — Mr.  Frank 
Hickson,  171,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.,  exhibited  a  number 
of  flower  holders — glasses  for  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
flowTers  in  vases.  They  exhibited  the  “Blitz”  fknver 
holder,  the  “  Emerald  Isle,”  and  other  specialities  of 
the  Anglo-Beige  Glass  Association. 

In  the  “  Arts  and  Crafts  ”  Section  Mr.  W.  Howson 
Taylor,  West  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  had  a  really 
fine  display  of  his  beautiful  hand-made  ‘ 1  Ruskin  Pottery, 
including  vases,  bowls,  covered  jars,  &c.,  graceful  forms, 
and  light  and  delicate  in  substance  and  treatment. 
Ruskin  pottery  has  a  high  artistic  value,  and,  what  is 
unusual  in  the  life  of  the  producer,  is  already  in  demand 
for  museums  and  the  collections  of  connoisseurs.  The 
exhibits  included  a  large  assortment  of  “  Ruskin  Buttons,” 
in  colours,  to  harmonise  with  ladies’  dress  materials. 

The  “  Tudor  Village  ”  is  limited  to  exhibitors  who 
have  had  a  continuous  business  existence  of  a  century  or 
more.  Powell  &  Sons,  Whitefriars  Glass  Works,  could  have 
furnished  an  interesting  and  appropriate  display  for  this 
section. 


AUCTION  SALES  OF  POTTERY. 

WE  published  in  our  last  issue  a  letter  from  a 
firm  of  china  dealers,  complaining  of  the  visits 
to  their  town  of  persons  holding  what  they 
call  a  clearance  sale  by  auction  of  a  high-class 
stock  of  china.  The  name  of  a  pottery  com¬ 
pany  is  given,  and  the  goods  offered  are  said  to  be  a  portion 
of  a  well-known  firm’s  “superior  stock  of  china.”  These 
periodical  auction  sales  of  pottery  are  taking  place  all  the 
year  round  in  some  provincial  town  or  other,  and  are  a 
great  injustice  to  local  retail  dealers.  We  publish  in  this 
issue  a  letter  from  another  firm  of  retail  dealers  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  complaining  that  their  town  had  also 
just  been  the  scene  of  a  four  days’  sale.  Our  correspondent 
met  the  obstacle  very  boldly  and  adopted  something  very  like 
the  course  we  intended  to  recommend.  As  soon  as  the 
auction  sale  was  commenced  Messrs.  Davies  announced 
a  sale  of  stock  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent.  They  adver¬ 
tised  it  extensively,  and  commenced  their  sale  a  day  before 
the  first  auction  sale.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
result  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  that  while  they  had  a 
first-class  clearance  sale,  with  the  sympathy  and  admiration 
of  the  public,  the  auction  people  took  more  than  half 
their  goods  away  with  them.  Messrs.  Davies,  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  spirited  action. 

Messrs.  Davies  acted  on  their  own  initiative,  but 
we  confess  the  suggestion  we  proposed  making  wras  a  plan 
adopted  with  complete  success  by  another  very  enterprising 
firm  of  retail  dealers.  As  soon  as  the  week’s  sale  of  ‘  ‘  high 
class  pottery  ’  ’  w^as  announced  in  their  town,  they  hired 
a  hall,  bought  a  large  quantity  of  seconds,  engaged  their 
local  auctioneer,  and  flooded  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
with  china  and  earthenware,  before  the  stock  of  the  visitors 
arrived.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  adopt  such  drastic 
measures  as  these,  but  w'e  are  convinced  that  if  retail 
china  and  glass  dealers  would  only  work  together,  they 
could  adopt  measures  which  would  prevent  the  visits  of 
such  undesirable  competitors.  Our  dealers  are  con¬ 
tinually  complaining  about  the  competition  of  traders 
in  other  industries,  of  present-giving  tea  shops,  and  of 
auction  sales  by  strangers  to  their  towns,  and  yet  they 
have  never  made  a  united  effort  to  check  these  evils. 
Individual  efforts  like  those  just  mentioned  are  praise¬ 
worthy,  but  they  merely  “  scotch  the  snake  and  do  not 
kill  it.”  We  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  our  tradesmen 


to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  to  the  folly  of  dealing 
with  present-giving  shops,  and  to  stop  entirely  these  sales 
by  peripatetic  adventurers  if  they  w'ould  only  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  strong  association  to  protect  the  interests  of 
their  trade. 

We  have  for  many  years  advocated  in  these  columns 
a  combination  of  all  dealers  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  whole  trade.-  We  are  sorry  to  say  the  suggestions 
made  have  never  met  with  much  sympathy.  They  appear 
always  to  regard  active  operations  from  their  personal 
stand-point,  and  do  not  take  into  consideration,  as  they 
should  do,  the  interests  of  the  whole  trade.  So  long  as 
they  act  in  this  isolated,  selfish  manner,  the  trade  will  never 
be  free  from  these  injurious  competitors.  Some  years 
ago  wre  happened  to  be  in  a  town  where  one  of  these  auction 
sales  was  being  held  in  the  public  hall,  the  property  of  the 
ratepayers.  An  individual  trader  could  not  do  it,  but  a 
powerful  association  could  emphatically  protest  against 
a  public  room  being  let  to  strangers  for  the  purpose  of 
competition  with  local  ratepayers.  On  another  occasion 
we  attended  one  of  these  extensively-advertised  sales  and 
found  a  respectable  local  auctioneer  had  been  engaged  to 
conduct  the  sale.  We  heard  him  give  the  audience — his 
fellow  townsmen — an  assurance  that  it  was  a  bona-fide 
sale  of  surplus  stock.  The  auctioneer  did  not  know,  but 
we  knew,  and  every  china  dealer  in  the  town  knew,  that 
the  goods  were  not  (as  described)  high  class ;  that  they 
were  not  the  stock  of  one  Staffordshire  manufacturer,  but 
were  inferior  goods  from  half-a-dozen  factories,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  foreign  w'are  included.  Of  course,  the 
auctioneer  sells  on  commission  and  from  instructions.  A 
local  auctioneer  is  often  engaged  to  give  an  air  of  respect¬ 
ability  to  the  sale.  He  is  knowm  in  the  town  to  be  a  respect¬ 
able  straight-forw'ard  man,  and  people  readily  bid  to  him 
who  would  hesitate  to  buy  such  things  from  a  stranger. 

If  the  representative  of  a  strong  association  w'ould 
point  out  to  such  local  auctioneer  that  he  was  going  to 
mislead  the  public  by  offering  goods  that  wrere  not  what 
he  was  instructed  they  were,  as  a  man  with  a  local  reputa¬ 
tion,  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  such  deception.  If  the 
dealers  engineering  these  sales  have  their  own  auctioneer 
the  Association  of  China  Dealers  could  draw'  the  attention 
of  the  Auctioneers’  Institute  to  these  unfair  proceedings 
and  they  would  no  doubt  in  time  take  steps  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  them.  In  this  matter,  and  in  several  others 
of  w'hich  dealers  are  constantly  complaining,  we  can  only 
tell  them  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  ‘  ‘  Who  would 
be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow.”  Combination 
of  dealers  will  not  directly  increase  trade,  but  it  will  enable 
them  to  keep  what  trade  there  is  in  their  own  hands,  and 
to  conduct  it  on  more  favourable  terms.  . 


Sale  of  Jacobite  Glass. — Mr.  Alfred  Trapnell’s  collection  of 
old  English  and  other  glass  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby’s 
at  their  auction  rooms  on  April  12.  Some  of  these  were 
exhibited  in  the  loan  collection  at  the  Franco -British  Ex¬ 
hibition,  and  we  noticed  them  at  the  time.  Most  of  the 
Jacobite  glasses  are  memorials  of  attempts  to  regain  the 
throne  of  Britain.  The  two  chief  lots  sok  in  Mr.  Trapnell’s 
collection  were  Jacobite  glass  engraveu  with  the  Stuart 
rose  with  seven  petals,  two  buds  and  the  portrait  of  Prince 
Charlie  surrounded  by  the  words  “  Audentior  Ibo,”  74  in. 
high,  the  only  example  known,  £53  (Frew).  This  and  other 
mottoes  are  found  associated  with  differing  selections  and 
arrangements  of  the  emblems.  The  other  more  important 
lot  was  a  Jacobite  wine-glass  with  air  twisted  stem,  the  bowl 
engraved  with  Jacobite  rose,  two  buds,  star,  and  the  word 
“  Redeat,”  £37  (Roberts).  The  word  “  Redeat  ”  has  an 
obvious  reference  to  the  hoped-for  return  of  the  King- 
The  collection  realised  £720  5s.,  not  so  much  as  w'as  expected 
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ILLUSTRATED  SHEETS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

BURGESS  &  LEIGH, 

Middleport  Pottery .  &URSLEM. 

London  Address :  44,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 

AUSTRALIA:  51,  Palings  Buildings,  Sydney,  Messrs.  T.  W.  HEATH  &  CO. 
NEW  ZEALAND :  41,  Fort  Street,  Auckland,  Messrs.  THOMAS  WEBB  &  CO. 
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Buyers’  Notes. 

(by  our  own  representatives.) 


James  Macintyre  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Washington  China  Works, 
Burslem,  are  manufacturers  of  porcelain  specialities  for  a 
great  number  of  duties,  particularly  for  electrical  pur¬ 
poses.  They  have  the  reputation  for  supplying  fittings  of 
all  kinds  of  the  highest  insulating  qualities.  They  make 
every  description  of  white,  black  and  decorated  door 
furniture,  china  finger  plates,  door  numbers,  street  name 
plates,  advertising  novelties  for  all  trades,  sundries  for 
artists  and  colourmen,  and  specialities  for  silver  mounters. 
I  have  enumerated  these  because,  though  they  are  not  goods 
usually  stocked  by  glass  and  china  dealers,  retailers  in  our 
trades  often  have  inquiries  for  some  of  them,  and  they 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  where  they  can  be  obtained. 
Our  readers  need  not  to  be  told  that  Macintyre  &  Co.  are 
also  manufacturers  of  high-class  ceramics  for  domestic 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes,  including  tea-pots,  tea 
ware,  jugs,  sugars  and  creams,  bowls,  biscuit  jars,  salads, 
vases,  fern  pots,  in  many  original,  distinctive,  artistic 
designs.  These  are  the  things  which  interest  me  most, 
because  they  are  productions  which  all  china  and  glass 
dealers  can  handle  with  advantage,  and  these  buyers’ notes 


are  intended  for  their  information.  All  the  other  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  many-sided  company  are  equally  interesting 
and  indispensable,  but  while  our  readers  use  them,  they  do 
not  buy  and  sell  them  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  section  of 
the  company’s  works  under  the  control  of  Mr.  W.  Moorcroft, 
however,  produces  an  immense  variety  of  specially  designed 
high-class  ceramics  that  well  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  enterprising  dealer,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  visit  it.  Mr.  Moorcroft  is  so  courteous,  and  takes  such 
pains  to  explain  the  details  of  decorations  of  unusual 
beauty,  that  one’s  interest  in  them,  and  consequently 
admiration  of  them,  is  enhanced.  I  am  not  authorised 
to  say  so,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  any  dealer  who  wants 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  artistic  pottery  among  his  customers 
will  call  at  the  Washington  Works,  Mr.  Moorcroft  will 
give  him  some  useful  assistance.  It  will  enable  him  to 
impress  his  customer  with  the  superiority  of  artistic 
pottery  when  he  himself  has  witnessed  something  of  the 
designing,  modelling,  and  decorating  of,  for  instance,  such 
pieces  as  those  we  illustrate.  Mr.  Moorcroft  is  exceedingly 
painstaking  himself,  and  he  has  associated  with  him  a 
number  of  artists,  trained  under  his  direction,  and  all 
working  under  his  personal  supervision.  Macintyre  & 
Co.  are  of  opinion  that  useful  tea  ware  may  also  be  pretty, 
and  so  they  supply  beautiful  shapes  with  artistic  ornamen- 
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tations.  The  forms  are  designed  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  himself, 
and  also  whatever  ornament  may  be  applied,  thus  the 
shapes  and  the  added  decorations  are  always  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  pieces  are  thrown  on  the  wheel — the 
design  is  drawn  direct  on  the  thrown  piece  and  coloured 
in  metallic  oxides.  The  production  is  all  hand  work,  and 
in  no  way  mechanical.  The  individuality  of  the  worker  is 
always  in  evidence,  hence  the  perpetual  interest  in  this 
pottery.  The  ornamentations  are  therefore  unique  ;  the 
scheme  of  decoration,  of  course,  is  the  same,  but  each  piece 
has  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  artist  who  pro¬ 
duced  it.  The  same  applies  to  all  hand-decorated  pottery. 
China  and  earthenware  manufacturers  are  supplying  many 
very  beautiful  designs,  executed  by  hand,  with  a  pleasing 
freedom  of  treatment  that  even  the  uninitiated  must 
appreciate.  If  dealers  could  see,  as  I  have  seen,  Mr. 
Moorcroft ’s  staff  of  young  artists  at  work,  they  would 
be  able  to  point  out  to  their  customers  the  difference 
between  hand  work  and  mechanical  work,  and  to  explain 
why  the  former  is  well  w'orth  paying  for.  They  will 
thus  assist  in  cultivating  a  higher  taste  in  articles  of  every¬ 
day  use,  and  the  whole  trade  will  be  benefited.  Mr. 
Moorcroft’s  best  work  is  seen  on  art  forms.  As  an  example 
we  illustrate  a  vase,  classical  in  outline  and  in  perfect  pro¬ 
portion,  with  a  pattern  drawn  direct  upon  the  thrown 
vase  (as  in  the  table  ware),  and  delicately  coloured  under  a 
beautifully  soft  glaze.  I  cannot  now  do  more  than  mention 


the  most  interesting  developments  in  glaze  effects  and 
wonderful  colour  schemes  revealed  in  the  latest  examples 
of  “  Moorcroft  Faience.”  Mr.  Moorcroft  has  produced — J 
apparently  without  effort — several  charming  restful  effects 
• — beautiful  studies  in  harmony  and  restraint.  Macintyre 
&  Co.  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  variety  of  artistic 
designs — “Dura,”  “  Florian,”  “Hesperian,”  and 
‘  ‘  Arabesque  ’  ’ — applied  to  useful  as  well  as  ornamental 
articles,  at  comparatively  reasonable  prices.  They  are 
displaying  in  their  London  show-rooms,  4,  Thavies-inn, 
Holborn-circus,  E.C.,  a  fine  collection  of  their  samples, 
including  a  number  of  small  pieces  that  would  give  tone 
and  character  to  a  dealer’s  stock.  The  same  care  and 
attention  has  been  bestowed  on  these  as  on  the  more 
imposing  pieces,  with  the  result  that  they  are  beautiful 
in  the  spirit  of  loveliness  and  in  daintiness  of  execution. 

Thomas  Webb  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Dennis  Glass  Works,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  are  manufacturers  of  hand-made  glass,  whose 
productions  are  noted  practically  all  over  the  world  for 
their  purity,  brilliancy,  strength  and  durability.  Experts 
and  connoisseurs  knowr  also  that  Stourbridge  glass  possesses 
a  resonance  that  distinguishes  it  pre-eminently.  In 
addition  to  these  high  character’stics,  Thomas  Webb  & 
Son’s  glass  is  noted  for  its  artistic  excellence — this  applies 
to  everything  they  make,  even  their  inexpensive  productions 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette.” 

James  Macintyre  &  Co.,  Ltd.:  “Moorcroft  Faience.” 
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Prove  Yourself 


<1  The  World  requires  this  of  every  man,  and  with  equal  force  this 
applies  to  any  line  of  merchandise.  CHIPPENDALE  “  K  RYS-ToL” 
has  won  for  itself  the  PREMIER  POSITION  in  PRESSED  GLASSWARE. 
The  VERDICT  of  every  Glass  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  is  “  FINEST 
EVER  PRODUCED.” 


appealed  effectually  to  the  buying  Public,  and  to-day  CHIPPENDALE 
“  K  rys-Tol  ”  enjoys  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  line  of  high 
grade  table  glassware. 

‘Prove  this 

by  sending  for  a  sample  package.  If  goods  are  not  equal  to  all  we  say 
we  will  pay  carriage  both  ways. 

WRITE  TO-DA  Y  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


f  Its  BRILLIANCY,  SIMPLICITY,  and  BEAUTY  of  DESIGN  has 


TRADE  “  RYS-TOL 


MARK 


SOLE  A  GENT  FOR  UNITED  IGNCODM  - AND -  COLONIES 

'C.  J.  PRATT  (NATIONAL  GLASS  CO) 

GAMAGE  BUILDING  IIS-112  HOLBORN,  LONDON  E,c, 


THE  JEFFERSON  GLASS  CO 
1  Foiiansbee  W  Va.  1 
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are  artistic.  Their  London  sample  rooms  at  11,  Charter- 
house-st.,  are  full  of  exquisite  specimens  of  the  glass 
makers’  and  glass  decorators’  arts.  Every  description  of 
plain,  cut,  engraved  and  sculptured  glass  is  there  seen  in 
a  multiplicity  of  forms  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Indeed, 
the  majority  of  Messrs.  Webbs’  productions  are  both,  for 
they  have  the  happy  faculty  of  making  articles  of  every¬ 
day  use  serve  the  purposes  of  ornamentation.  They  are 
showing  a  large  number  of  suites  of  glass  that  would  be 
an  ornament  to  any  table,  and  are  yet  inexpensive.  When 
at  the  London  rooms  recently,  Mr.  Coles,  the  company’s 
representative,  showed  me  several  quite  new  ranges  of  cut 
glass  vases,  dishes,  decanters,  nappies,  salad  bowls,  &c., 
combining  the  essentials  of  use  and  beauty.  A  new  and 
elegant  table  suite  is  called  “  Ribbonette,”  a  very  pleasing 
ornamentation  on  similar  lines  to  the  popular  ‘  ‘  Fircone  ’  ’ 
suite.  Decanters,  tumblers,  and  stem  pieces  are  charming 
in  this  dainty  “  Ribbonette.”  It  is  a  pattern  that  ladies 
especially  will  admire,  on  account  of  its  delicacy,  a  feature 
which  is  particularly  noticeable  on  the  light,  graceful  wines. 


VlLLEROY  &  BOCH. 

There  are  several  other  suites  that  are  new  in  form  and 
ornamentation,  and  that  show  a  new  departure  in  the 
latter.  The  company  have  applied  several  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood  &  Sons’  pleasing  pottery  decorations  to  glass 
ware,  and  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Some  of  the 
neat  border  patterns  applied  to  dinner  ware,  and  festoons 
and  conventional  designs  applied  to  tea  ware,  furnish 
charming  ornamentations  to  glass  ware.  Of  course,  the 
colour  schemes  of  the  original  are  absent,  but  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the  pattern  is  admirable  on  glass.  Mr.  Coles  is 
naturally  proud  of  his  remarkable  display  of  flower  bowls 
in  many  sizes,  and  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  ornamen¬ 
tations.  The  large  range  of  these  pretty  bowls  is  one  of 
the  features  of  a  room  full  of  attractive  glass.  Rich 
cutting  in  great  variety  is  applied  to  them,  and  some  of 
the  larger  pieces,  which  abroad  are  used  for  punch  bowls, 


are  exquisite  examples  of  heavy  cut  crystal.  A  pleasing 
change  is  introduced  in  a  range  of  low',  squat-shape  bulb- 
bowls.  Flower  and  bulb  bowls  are  in  great  demand  just 
now',  and  the  company  are  well  prepared  with  bowls  of 
all  sizes  and  in  every  grade  of  decoration,  consequently  at 
practically  all  prices.  There  are  several  beautiful  novelties 
in  flow’er  epergnes — combination,  of  Old  English  cut  glass 
and  ormolu  stands  and  mounts.  Several  ranges  of  flower 
vases  are  shown,  amongst  them  a  plain  trumpet-shape 
vase,  a  revival  of  an  old  form,  is  shown  in  many  sizes. 
The  form  lends  itself  to  many  decorations,  but  it  looks 
handsome  in  the  company’s  plain  crystal.  Amongst 
several  novelties  a  pretty  flat-gold  decoration  applied  to 
vases,  &c.,  is  very  attractive,  and  makes  a  rich  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  less  costly  than  raised  gold  work.  The  company’s 
productions  in  rock  crystal,  rich,  heavy  cutting,  and  com¬ 
binations  of  gold  decoration  with  cut  crystal,  are  well 
known.  These  are  the  perfection  of  the  glass-workers’  art 
and  are  costly,  but  they  are  in  demand,  and  there  is  a  fine 
display  of  them  in  the  rooms.  Handsome  cut  crystal 

toilet  services,  richly  ornamented 
in  gold,  are  also  shown. 

The  Belleek  Pottery  Works  Co., 
Ltd.,  Belleek  Pottery,  Co.  Fer¬ 
managh,  are  showing  samples  of 
their  manufactures  at  No.  11, 
Charterhouse-st.,  London,  E.C. 
The  records  of  china  manufacture 
in  Ireland  are  but  scanty.  The 
china  produced  by  the  company,, 
however,  is  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  is  noted  for  its  peculiar 
iridescent  glaze.  The  pottery 
owes  its  existence  to  the  felspar 
found  in  the  district,  which 
proved  to  be  of  exceptional 
purity.  The  company  make 
dinner  and  toilet  ware  in  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  they  also  make  speciali¬ 
ties  in  sanitary  ware,  but  the 
name  “Belleek”  is  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  their  more 
famous  ivory  eggshell  china.  In 
this  they  make  tea,  breakfast, 
dejeuner  and  trinket  services, 
and  many  pleasing  fancy  goods.. 
The  body  of  the  ware  is  of  a 
peculiar  composition,  and  though 
the  pieces  are  remarkably  thin, 
they  are  fired  at  an  unusually 
high  temperature,  and  very  light 
porcelain  is  the  result.  The 
company’s  best  known  speciality 
is,  perhaps,  the  beautiful,  light, 
open,  basket-like  work,  in  which  they  excel,  specimens  of 
which  are  on  show  at  the  London  rooms.  Some  veiy 
prettily  decorated  tea  sets  are  also  shown,  together  with  a 
variety  of  artistic  pieces 

Villeroy  &  Boch,  manufacturers  of  earthenw'are,  s-one 
w'are,  terra-cotta,  tiles,  china  and  glass  (crystal  and  demi- 
crystal),  have  their  London  show-rooms  at  7,  Hatton- 
garden,  E.C.,  w'here  they  have  been  located  for  many 
years.  They  are  represented  in  this  country  by  Mr., 
David  Nestle,  w  ho  in  this  capacity  a  few  years  ago  succeeded 
his  father,  Mr.  Christian  Nestle,  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most  respected  representatives  in  the  trade. 
Mr.  David  Nestle  is  now'  showing  a  very  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  and  varied  productions  of 
Villeroy  &  Boch.  He  has  large  rooms,  but  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  firm  have  nine  factories  and 
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that  they  make  a  different  class  of  goods  at  each,  it 
will  be  understood  that  samples  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
products  of  each  can  be  shown.  A  new  range  of  useful 
and  fancy  articles  in  Rose  du  Barry  has  just  been  received 
as  a  novelty  for  the  season.  Vases,  flower-pots,  jardinieres, 
fancy  goods,  and  even  toilet  services  are  shown  in  this  pretty 
self  colour,  the  uniformity  in  which  is  perfect.  Another 
novelty  is  a  series  of  plaques  in  blue  and  white  and  in  hand- 
painted  coloured  views.  These  are  large  ovals,  perhaps 
rather  too  long  to  be  described  as  true  ovals.  They  are 
intended  to  fill  up  spaces  on  walls,  such  as  recesses  at  the 
sides  of  a  fire-place,  over  a  door  or  a  window.  They  can 
be  painted  so  as  to  be  fixed  horizontally  or  perpendicu¬ 
larly.  They  are  not  expensive,  and  Mr.  Nestle  says 
customers  may  have  any  local  views  reproduced  from  a 
picture  post-card.  A  very  attractive  line  is  the  firm’s 
“Rembrandt  Ware.”  A  series  of  Black  Forest  scenes 
is  painted  on  a  number  of  shapes,  principally  art  vases. 
These  are.  shaded  from  dark  to  light  brown  with  very-^ 
pleasing  effect.  A  new  line  in  stoneware  is  called  ‘  ‘  Italia.’  ’ 
Vases  and  jardiniers  have  a  ground  shaded  in  green  or 
red,  with  bars  across  forming  panels.  A  line  of  useful 
household  requisites,  such  as  jugs,  coffee-pots,  cups,  mugs, 
&c.,  is  coloured  outside  and  white  inside.  It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  enamelled  ware.  An  interesting  novelty  is  an 
artistic  production  called  ‘  ‘  Le  Roi  ’  ’  wrare.  This  is  a 
new  slip  decoration,  and  incised  patterns,  giving  a  clever 
effect  in  colours.  It  is  applied  principally  to  art  forms. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  three  tall  vases  in  the  “  Le 
Roi  ”  decoration.  The  side  vases  are  quite  new  designs 
with  original  feet  and  ornamentation  in  colours  on  geo¬ 
metrical,  or  at  any  rate  formal  conventional  lines.  The 
centre  vase  has  the  upper  portion  in  cylindrical  form, 
slightly  tapering,  with  a  broad  squat  body  on  which  two 
handles  are  placed.  A  number  of  pieces  in  imitation 
bronze  ware  are  shown,  including  vases  and  fancy  shapes, 
and  the  figure  of  an  elephant.  Amongst  many  decorations, 
there  is  a  pleasing  range  of  sporting  subjects,  such  as 
hunting  and  racing  scenes,  golfing,  polo,  tennis,  and  other 
games.  There  is  a  full  range  of  everything  for  domestic 
use  in  a  good,  strong,  white  earthenware — dishes,  plates, 
bowls,  cruets,  muffins,  toast  racks,  and  all  table  ware  in 
an  excellent,  strong  and  light  earthenware  bcdy.  The  firm 
show  samples  of  all  requisites  for  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
ship’s  use  in  a  new  granite  body  they  have  produced  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  exceptionally  hard  fired,  and  they 
claim  it  will  neither  craze  nor  chip.  Another  special 
feature  of  this  body  is  that  it  retains  heat  for  a  very  long 
time.  Several  newr  decorations  on  flower-pots ;  one  has  a 
neat  key  border  and  festoons  shaded  in  green.  Several 
new  bold  designs  in  pots  and  pedestals  have  bright  orna¬ 
mentations.  Wall  brackets  in  butterfly  and  other  shapes 
are  shown.  The  company  show  a  large  collection  of 
samples  of  crystal  and  demi-crystal  manufactured  at  their 
Wadgassen  works.  They  make  a  special  feature  of  hocks, 
of  which  they  show  a  large  variety  of  samples,  with  many 
new  and  pleasing  stems.  The  samples  include  white, 
coloured  and  decorated  ironstone,  Mosaic  tiles  and  glazed 
wall  tiles,  plain  and  decorated  majolica  and  earthenware, 
porcelain  for  electrical  purposes,  terra-cotta  statuary,  vases, 
and  architectural  ornaments. 

Kilner  Bros.,  Ltd.,  5,  Great  Northern  Goods  Station, 
King’s  Cross,  London,  N.,  are  famous  the  world  over  as 
glass  bottle  manufacturers.  Latterly  they  have  made  a 
further,  and  very  energetic  bid  for  popularity  by  the 
production  of  the  ‘ £  Kilner  ’  ’  glass  fruit  jar.  They  were 
induced  to  do  tins  by  the  fact  that  fruit  bottling  at  home 
has  increased  to  a  phenominal  extent  in  recent  years.  The 
jars  used  for  this  purpose  have  hitherto,  in  great  part, 
been  of  Continental  and  American  manufacture,  and  it  wras 


the  knowledge  of  this  that  prompted  Messrs.  Kilner  Bros, 
to  lay  down  the  necessary  plant  and  provide  the  requisite 
accessories  for  the  manufacture  of  an  “  all  British  ”  jar, 
wdfich  they  call  the  “  Kilner  fruit  jar  ”  The  jar  is  made 
in  pale  green  glass  with  a  well-fitting  glass  lid,  which  passes 
over  the  mouth  and  rests  on  a  rubber  band.  Thus  only 
glass  comes  in  contact  with  the  fruit  or  other  preserves, 
a  most  important  consideration.  The  jar  is  completed 
by  a  wrell-finished  metal  band,  which  screws  down  over 
the  cap  and  holds  it  firmly  during  the  process  of  steaming. 
The  “  Kilner  ”  is  a  strong,  serviceable  jar,  perfectly  air¬ 
tight,  and  is  made  in  1,  2,  3,  and  4  lb.  sizes  respectively. 
It  has  a  wide  mouth,  2  in.  inside  diameter,  and  one  size 
lid  and  band  fits  all  jars,  so  that  the  lids  are  interchangeable. 
The  jars  and  fittings  are  of  superior  quality,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  British  made  throughout  will  commend 
them  to  buyers  imbued  with  a  sense  of  patriotism.  The 
sales  were  so  satisfactory  last  year  that  the  company 
have  provided  facilities  for  greatly  increasing  the  output 
this  year.  They  also  contemplate  making  other  sizes  as 
the  trade  develops,  as  they  anticipate  it  will.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  works  are  at  Thornhill  Lees,  and  Conisboro’,  York¬ 
shire,  but  full  stocks  are  held  at  the  London  warehouses 
and  buyers  have  the  advantage  of  ordering  any  quantity 
to  suit  their  requirements,  and  of  repeating  their  orders 
with  the  certainty  of  speedy  delivery.  This  is  more 
convenient  than  having  to  take  ‘ 6  original  ’  ’  packages 
irrespective  of  the  quantity  they  happen  to  want  at  the 
time.  If  preferred,  the  company  will,  at  a  small  extra 
charge,  pack  the  jars  in  cardboard  boxes  wrhich  greatly 
facilitates  handling.  Advertising  literature,  bearing  the 
dealer’s  name  and  address,  together  with  attractive 
show  cards  are  supplied  free.  The  company  will  give 
further  particulars  to  any  one  in  trade  who  writes  for 
them. 

S.  Fielding  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Railway  Pottery,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  are  constantly  sending  up  novelties  to  their  London 
rooms,  but  for  the  present  season  they  have  produced 
new  shapes  and  decorations  in  practically  all  their  lines. 
Their  London  representative,  Mr.  A.  Hooper,  has  nowr 
completed  the  arrangement  of  the  company’s  fine  large 
sample-room  at  Gamage-building,  Holborn-circus,  E.C., 
and  has  a  very  complete  assortment  of  all  the  principal 
productions.  Mr.  Hooper  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  retail  trade  and  the  company  have  evidently  pro¬ 
fited  by  his  knowledge  of  what  the  public  want.  Messrs. 
Fielding  &  Co.  have  always  done  thoroughly  anything  they 
undertake  and  they  are  now  catering  for  the  public  with 
an  abundance  of  new  shapes  and  new  decorations  in  toilet 
ware,  and  dealers  will  find  many  attractive  lines.  The 
company  are  noted  for  the  variety  of  their  good  medium- 
class  lines  ;  indeed,  the  success  they  have  achieved  has 
been  due  in  a  great  measure  to  those  popular  household 
requisites.  They  are  now  making  a  better  class  of  goods 
in  all  departments,  and  specimens  of  them  are  on  show  in 
the  London  rooms.  These  are  altogether  in  addition  to 
their  regular  goods,  and  are  not  intended  to  take  the  places 
of  the  toilet  ware,  flower  pots,  miscellaneous  table  ware, 
art  vases  and  fancy  pieces  which  they  have  alw'ays  supplied 
at  moderate  prices.  Novelties  are  shown  in  their  well- 
known  “  Crown  Devon  ”  ware.  In  this  speciality  they 
have  very  pretty  toilet  sets  with  trinket  sets  to  match. 
One  of  the  new  ones — No.  0465 — is  a  new  shape  toilet  set 
with  panelled  decoration — jewelled  work  on  shaded 
vellum  ground.  The  jug  has  either  gold  or  self-coloured 
handle.  Other  decorations  in  the  sajne  shape  include 
neat  festoons  and  roses.  The  “  Ross  ”  toilet  set  is  a 
good  shape  decorated  in  shaded  colours — blue,  fawn  or 
green.  We  give  an  illustration  of  a  group  of  novelties. 

A  tall  toilet  ewer  with  deep  round  basin,  treated  in  a 
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neat  conventional  decoration.  The  other  toilet  shown  has 
a  full-bodied  ewer  with  deep  round  basin.  The  decoration 
is  a  light  arrangement  of  festoons  and  flowers.  The 
basin  is  ornamented  inside.  We  show  a  flower  bowl  on 
foot  (with  grid).  In  the  room  there  are  many  patterns 
in  several  sizes  of  flower  and  bulb  bowls.  Home  grown 
bulbs  are  now  very  popular,  and  Messrs.  Fielding  have 
provided  bulb  bowls  of  a  better  class  than  is  generally 
used.  I  hey  have  introduced  several  attractive  shapes, 
in  various  sizes,  and  in  their  own  particular  styles  of 
decoration  at  popular  prices.  These  bulb  bowls  are  so 
modelled  that  while  they  answer  all  the  purposes  of  bulb 
bowls  they  will  make  very  good  salad  bowls  or  flower 
holders  in  the  summer  time.  Our  illustration  also  includes 
a  pot  pourri  jar — one  of  many  sizes  and  shapes.  The  large 
two-handled  vase  on  foot,  is  a  classical  form,  appropriately 
ornamented  in  the  ‘  ‘  Adam  ’  ’  style.  Several  novelties  in 
Suite  ware  ’  ’ — the  ' '  Eden  ’  ’  suite  is  a  choice  production 
with  white  body  and  decorations  on  the  lines  of  those 


usually  applied  to  china.  The  “  Pekin  ”  is  another  very 
pleasing  decoration  en  suite,  on  the  lines  of  Chinese  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  company  have  largely  increased  their 
shapes  and  patterns  in  dinner  ware.  They  have  produced 
several  services — new*  forms  and  neat  patterns — expressly 
for  the  London  trade.  They  have  been  very  successful 
with  their  hard-fired  semi-porcelain  for  dinner,  toilet  and 
fancy  table  ware,  and  in  this  special  body  they  are 
showing  samples  of  better  class  goods.  Jugs,  flower 
pots,  vases,  and  pedestals  and  pots,  are  lines  in  which  they 
•continue  to  show  many  shapes  and  patterns  at  moderate 
prices. 

The  Osborne  China  Company,  Ltd.,  Osborne  Works, 
Mount -pleasant,  Longton,  are  manufacturers  of  china,  tea 
and  breakfast  ware  and  fancy  lines.  They  are  represented 
in  London  by  Young  &  Hodgson,  Ltd.,  60,  Shoe-lane, 
‘Charterhouse-st.,  E.C.,  who  make  a  good  display  of  samples 


of  their  principal  lines.  They  have  a  special  body  particu  - 
larly  adapted  for  tea  and  breakfast  ware,  and  they  call 
it  their  ‘  ‘  Osborne  ’  ’  china,  and  by  this  name  their  produc¬ 
tions  are  becoming  widely  known.  They  make  a  very  good 
variety  of  both  shapes  and  patterns,  aiming  at  pleasing 
all  tastes.  Their  decorations  range  from  neat  in¬ 
expensive  printed  patterns  up  to  choice  enamelled  and 
gilt.  The  company  do  not  profess  to  supply  the  most 
costly  grades  of  table  china,  but  they  make  provision  for 
the  good  medium  class  trade.  “  Osborne  ”  china  will 
suit  the  majority  of  dealers,  although  it  does  not  include 
the  highest  class  of  porcelain  nor  the  very  cheapest  lines. 
Young  &  Hodgson  are  showing  several  new  shapes  writh 
high  grade  decorations  at  popular  prices.  The  new  printed 
patterns  are  nicely  engraved,  full  of  delicate  detail,  and  are 
carefully  produced.  The  china  itself  is  light,  and  with  the 
artistic  decorations  applied  very  dainty  services  are  sub¬ 
mitted  at  reasonable  prices.  The  enamelled  and  gilt 
services  are  good  value,  and  that  the  company  are  capable 

of  high-class  ornamenta¬ 
tion  is  seen  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  red,  brown, 
blue,  and  gold,  in 
Japanese  styles.  They 
make  everything  for 
table  purposes  in 
Queen’s  white  fluted, 
and  show  a  full  line  of 
samples.  ‘ 4  Osborne  ’  ’ 
china  is  also  supplied  in 
all  usual  stock  goods, 
such  as  white  and  gold 
band  and  line,  blue  band 
and  gold,  &c.  They  are 
also  making  a  speciality 
of  afternoon  tea  sets, 
consisting  of  china  tray, 
teapot  and  stand,  covered 
jug,  and  cups  and  saucers 
in  light  artistic  decora¬ 
tions — at  prices  which 
will  favourably  compete 
with  foreign  productions. 

The  Anglo-Beige  Glass 
Association,  Ltd.,  13,  St. 
Andrew-street,  Holborn, 
London,  E.C.,  are  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  kinds  of 
glassware  for  useful  and 
ornamental  domestic  pur¬ 
poses.  A  full  line  of 
samples  of  their  wares 
are  displayed  at  their 
show-rooms  in  St.  Andrew-st.,  which  are  open  every  day. 
Suites  of  table  glass  in  great  variety  of  form  and  decoration, 
and  tumblers,  wines,  decanters,  spirit  bottles,  jugs,  dishes, 
and  comports  are  amongst  the  samples  on  show*.  Goods 
in  use  all  the  year  round  are  displayed  in  abundance, 
but  the  Anglo-Beige  Glass  Association  specialise  in  articles 
in  demand  each  season  of  the  year.  They  are  always 
prepared  to  supply  dealers  in  advance  with  seasonable 
lines,  so  that  they  may  have  them  in  stock  and  on  show- 
just  at  the  time  the  good  housew-ife  wants  to  use  them. 
The  fruit  season  is  approaching,,  and  they  are  therefore 
showing  the  4  4  Mason  Improved  Fruit  Jar,  ’  ’  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  whole  fruit.  These  jars  are  w-ell  known  as 
possessing  just  the  qualities  needed  for  the  purpose.  They 
are  made  of  the  right  tint  of  glass.  Nothing  but  glass 
comes  in  contact  w-ith  the  fruit,  and  they  are  absolutely 
air  tight.  But  the  season  is  coming  on  when  fruit  is  not 
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only  preserved,  but  fresh  fruit  is  eaten.  Custard  glasses 
will  be  wanted,  and  the  company  are  offering  some  very 
pleasing  shapes  in  fine  crystal  at  reasonable  prices.  We 
are  all  familiar  with 
the  artistic  hoarding 
poster  showing  the 
happy  boy  helping 
himself,  surrepti¬ 
tiously,  to  some- 


Anglo-Belge  Glass  Association,  Ltd.  :  “The  Versailles. 


ware,  and  both  in  form  and  ornamentation  the  resultjis  a 
realistic  reproduction  of  old  English  styles,  but,  so  far  as 
ornamentation  is  concerned,  notyby  old  English  methods. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  four  pieces  out  of  this  very  pleas¬ 
ing  suite.  The  cutting  speaks  for  itself,  but  a  word  of 
explanation  as  to  the  ribbon  and  festoon  design  encircling 
the  middle  of  each  piece  is  necessary,  as  this  part  of  the 
decoration  is  in  colour.  This  is  not  stained  or  painted, 
but  is  effected  by  the  Association’s  own  process,  which 

may  be  best  described  as  etching 
in  colour.  Once  applied  the 
design  is  permanent.  Several 
colours  are  made  use  of  in  this 
way :  the  suite  from  which  our 
photograph  was  taken  was  in  a 
pretty  light  green.  The  secret  of 
this  particular  process  has  not 
been  explained  to  us,  so  that  we 
can  only  speak  of  the  result  of 
it,  and  this  is  in  all  respects 
satisfactory.  It  has  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  coloured  incrusta¬ 
tions  applied  to  glass  some  70  or 
80  years  ago.  They  were  crude 
and  heavy  in  appearance,  and 
though  by  fusion  they  were 


body’s  delicious  custard.  The  Anglo-Beige  Association 
do  not  provide  the  custards,  but  they  supply  the  custard 
glasses.  They  are  also  noted  for  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  flower  tubes  and  flower  holders.  Amongst  the 
latter  the  ‘  ‘  Blitz  Flower  Holder  ’  ’  is  now  an  established 
favourite.  This  is  the  Association’s  own  patented  device 
for  the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  in  bowls  and  vases. 
We  have  already  described  this  ingenious  little  device  in 
detail,  but  may  say,  briefly,  that  the  ‘  ‘  Blitz  ’  ’  holds  the 
flowers  in  any  position,  and  by  its  aid  flowers  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  arranged,  and  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  vase  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  water  without  disturbing  the 
arrangement.  All  this  our  readers  were  aware  of  last  year, 
but  the  Association  have  provided  a  novelty  for  this 
season  in  which  the  Blitz  flower  holder  plays  a  conspicuous 
part.  We  give  an  illustration  of  the  ‘  ‘  Emerald  Isle  ’  ’ 
table  gem,  which  shows  cut  flowers  in  the  midst  of  growing 
grass,  and  forms  a  very  striking  table  ornament.  It  consists 
of  three  pieces,  the  bowl  with  foot,  which  can  be  either  in 
crystal  glass  or  green  stoneware  ;  this  bowl  is  lined  with 
a  porous  terra-cotta  disc,  divided  into  segments  slightly 
sloping  upwards  towards  the  inner  circle.  The  bottom  of 
these  terra-cotta  segments  is  slightly  incised,  irregu¬ 
larly,  but  not  deeply,  and  in  these  segments  grass  seed  is 
sown,  and  in  a  short  time  a  beautiful  growing  verdant 
foliage  grows  up  and  supphes  a  permanent  fringe  to  the 
central  piece,  which  is  our  old  friend  the  ‘  ‘  Blitz  Flower 
Holder,”  dressed  with  cut  blossoms.  Our  illustration 
shows  the  “Emerald  Isle”  complete  and  in  use.  The 
terra-cotta  disc  and  the  ‘  ‘  Blitz  ’  ’  holder  are  not  seen, 
but  the  utility  of  them  is  in  evidence  in  the  growing  grass 
and  the  flowers  in  position.  Two  terra-cotta  discs  are 
supplied  with  each  ‘  ‘  Emerald  Isle,  ’  ’  so  that  grass  seed 
may  be  sown  in  the  spare  one,  ready  to  replace  the  one  in 
use,  when  the  freshness  of  its  growth  begins  to  fade.  The 
four  pieces — glass  forms  the  bottom  bowl,  two  terra-cotta 
discs  (one  spare  one),  and  the  ‘  ‘  Blitz  ’  ’  holder,  with  a 
packet  of  grass  seed — are  packed  in  a  box,  saving  the  dealer 
much  trouble,  as  he  can  supply  them  to  his  customer  as  he 
receives  them.  Amongst  several  other  excellent  novelties 
the  Association  are  showing  a  full  line  of  samples  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  reproduction  of  an  old  English  style  of  decoration  on 
best  crystal  glass,  which  they  call  their  ‘  ‘  Versailles  ’  ’ 
suite.  The  “Versailles”  is  applied  to  all  table  glass¬ 


incorporated  with  the  glass  they  looked  what  they  were 
— additions.  In  the  “  Versailles”  the  coloured  decorations 
are  as  closely  identified  with  the  piece  itself  as  the  cut 
pattern  is.  '  &  '  '  / 

Young  &  Hodgson,  Ltd.,  60,  Shoe-lane,  Charterhouse-st.T 
Holborn -circus,  E.C.,  are  china  and  glass  importers,  and 
agents  with  extensive  showrooms  open  daily.  They  are 
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agents  for  Ryland’s  celebrated  fruit  preserving  bottles  ;  for 
the  Osborne  China  Co.,  of  Longton  ;  for  Carl  Schlegel- 
inilch,  Suhl,  manufacturers  of  trinket  sets,  cruets, 
salads,  &c.,  and  for  Heinrich  Kralik,  Meistersdorf,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Bohemian  glass.  They  have  samples  of  the 
productions  of  these  firms  well  displayed  at  their  rooms. 
In  addition  to  these  agencies,  Young  &  Hodgson  do  an 
extensive  business  on  their  own  account  both  in  British 
earthenware,  china  and  glass,  and  in  imported  goods. 
They  have  a  number  of  specialities  of  their  own— made 
expressly  for  them,  and,  of  course,  confined  to  them. 
They  supply  imported  goods  in  original  cases,  or  from  loose 
stock.  They  show  a  good  range  of  samples  of  British 
earthenware  and  china,  including  some  excellent  shapes  in 
toilet  ware  made  specially  for  them,  and  decorated  with 
their  own  designs.  We  illustrate  two  of  their  new  toilet 
services.  The  ‘  Roman’  ’  shape  is  a  good  plain  form,  with 
a  full  capacity  ewer  and  large  round  flanged  basin,  variously 
decorated  in  neat  patterns,  and  shaded  in  different  colours, 
The  Lorna  toilet  service  is  also  a  plain  shape,'  shaded 
and  decorated  in  blue,  pink,  or  green.  They  show  a  large 
assortment  of  toilet  sets,  inexpensive  yet  in  good  shapes 
and  neat  patterns.  1  hey  always  make  a  special  feature  of 
flower  pots,  of  which  they  supply  an  ample  choice,  both 
in  shape  and  ornamentation.  A  very  good  pot  is  the 
“  Sussex,”  a  neat  embossed  design  supplied  in  self  colours, 


plates,  &c.— carting,  ploughing,  reaping,  &c.— are  all 
j  depicted  in  colours  on  shaded  grounds. 

The  Rylands  Glass  and  Engineering  Co.,  (1905)  Ltd., 

Barnsley,  are  sole  manufacturers  of  ‘  ‘  Rylands  Glass  Jars  ” 
for  preserving  whole  fruit,  jam,  honey,  &c.  Bor  nearly  forty 
j  years  t(ie  name  of  “  Rylands  ”  has  been  intimately  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles  and  jars,  and 
just  now  they  are  widely  known,  to  housewives  as  patentees 
and  sole  makers  of  Rylands  ' "  Climax  ’ 1  jars  for  preserving 
fruit  whole.  In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  abso¬ 
lutely  air-tight  jars  for  home  use,  the  company  have  made 
some  interesting  developments  in  this  trade,  the  result  of 
wrhich  is  that  Rylands  fruit  preserving  jars  are  now  sup¬ 
plied  at  prices  below  those  hitherto  charged  for  foreign 
jars.  The  company  are  represented  in  London,  so  far  as 
the  home  trade  is  concerned,  by  Young  &  Hodgson,  Ltd., 
60,  Shoe-lane,  E.C.,  at  whose  show-rooms  a  full  range  of 
samples  are  on  view%  Rylands  patent  “Climax”  jars 
are  designed  for  preserving  fresh  fruits  in  a  pure  con¬ 
dition  without  detracting  from  their  natural  flavour. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  converting  fruit  into  ‘  ‘  jam  ’  ’ 
since  these  fruit  bottles  render  fruit  preservation  a  simple 
operation.  The  jars  have  glass  lids,  and  a  tin  screw  top. 
A  rubber  ring  is  inserted  outside  a  glass  flange,  and  the 
glass  lid  screws  tightly  on  to  this  ring,  rendering  the  jar 
perfectly  air  tight,  w  hile  the  contents  do  not  come  in  con- 
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green,  amber,  and  red.  We  include  this  pretty  Sussex 
pot  in  our  illustration.  Another  excellent  design  for  a 
flower  pot  is  the  ‘ 1  Leaf,  ’  ’  pattern,  showrn  in  several 
colours.  In  their  imported  goods  they  have  many  lines 
exclusively  their  own.  Mr.  Young  visits  the  Continental 
factories  periodically,  and  always  secures  several  new  and 
interesting  lines.  They  are  now'  showing  a  large  selection 
of  goods  in  iridescent  lustre  w^are.  Many  articles  are  made 
in  shell  forms — cups  and  saucers,  sugars  and  creams,  trays, 
jugs,  &c.,  all  have  the  appearance  of  “  mother-of-pearl 
an  appropriate  ornamentation  for  shell  shapes.  A  capital 
range  of  vases  decorated  with  fruit  subjects  is  an  attractive 
new  line.  Six  different  fruits  are  shown  on  green  and 
amber  grounds.  A  new  line  is  a  large  variety  of  shapes  in. 
vases  with  decorations  of  quite  a  novel  character  on  white 
grounds.  They  maintain  their  reputation  for  grotesques,  in 
which  they  have  some  striking  novelties.  Many  animals  in 
various  colours  are  show  n.  One  range  is  in  red  and  another 
in  green — cows,  pigs,  cats,  &c.,  all  in  self  colours  are  very 
amusing.  The  company  keep  a  large  selection  of  samples 
of  fern  pots,  most  of  them  their  own  designs  and  coloured 
to  their  own  instructions.  A  very  interesting  series  of 
farm  scenes  provides  decoration  for  flower  pots,  vases, 


tact  with  anything  but  glass.  There  is  no  soldering,  no 
tying  down,  and  the  jars  are  easily  closed,  and  as  easily 
opened.  The  jars  are  of  British  manufacture,  and  are 
made  of  a  clear  pale  glass,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  better 
than  perfectly  white  glass  for  preserving  the  natural 
flavour  of  the  fruit.  The  jars  have  wide  mouths,  which 
admit  the  fruit  whole,  and  they  are  made  in  a  large  range 
of  sizes.  Apricot  shape  and  honey  jars,  with  screw  caps, 
are  also  supplied.  They  have  been  awarded  medals  at 
public  exhibitions,  and  were  supplied  to  the  ‘  ‘  Nimrod  ’  ’ 
for  Sir  E.  Shackleton’s  expedition  to  the  South  Pole. 
They  w'ere  also  supplied  to  the  “Discovery”  for  the 
previous  Antarctic  expedition  in  1901.  Large  stocks 
are  kept  ready  for  quick  despatch. 

Sand  lands,  Ltd.,  Lichfield  Pottery,  Hanley,  are  manu¬ 
facturers  of  china  and  earthenware  in  great  variety,  and 
both  useful  and  fancy  novelties  for  the  season  were  on 
show  when  I  called.  I  saw  Mr.  Sandland,  whose  energy 
seems  in  no  way  abated.  His  early  training  as  a  practical 
potter  is  invaluable  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  a  business 
covering  such  a  wide  field.  In  addition  to  the  usual  stock 
lines,  they  manufacture  specialities  in  toilet  ware,  dinner 
ware,  tea  and  breakfast  sets,  jugs,  vases,  and  flower  post. 
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The  illustration  we  give  shows  at  a  glance  the  pleasing 
assortment  a  dealer  can  obtain  from  one  house.  One  of 
their  new  decorations  this  year  is  a  series  of  pretty  land¬ 
scapes,  applied  to  vases  and  flower  pots  of  many  shapes. 
Some  rich  effects  are  produced  by  bronze  and  green 
grounds  with  raised  gold  decorations.  In  the  centre  of 
the  group  we  illustrate  is  a  handsome  vase  on  pedestal 
with  effective  landscapes  in  panels.  On  each  side  of  this 
there  is  a  new  model  flower,  new  shape  vase,  with  floral 
decorations  and  gilt.  Large  flower  pots  are  shown  on 
each  side,  together  with  tall  handled  vases.  These  are 
examples  of  very  many  pleasing  shapes  in  vases  that 
the  company  have  now  on  show.  We  illustrate  a  ewer 
and  basin  richly  decorated  in  raised  paste  and  painted 
in  pleasing  style  at  a  moderate  price.  A  handsome  vase 
is  made  in  three  sizes  with  floral  decorations  on  cream 
ground  and  solid  gold  handles.  They  are  showing  a  new 
decoration  on  Japanese  lines — an  effective  combination 
of  red,  brown,  blue,  and  gold.  There  are  many  attractive 
forms  in  toilet  ware.  The  ‘  ‘  Astoria  ”  is  an  excellent  set, 
with  a  tall  ewer  of  graceful  shape 
and  a  round  basin.  It  is  shaded 
in  green,  pink,  and  salmon. 

Another  good  shape  in  toilet 
services  is  the  “  Queen  Anne  ” — 
a  noble  jug  and  useful  round 
basin.  There  are  pretty  em¬ 
bossments,  coloured  in  green, 
traced  in  gold,  on  white  body. 

This  should  be  a  popular  line. 

The  dinner  services  include  the 
“  Quebec  ”  shape,  with  an  oval 
cover  dish  and  decorated  in 
several  neat  border  patterns — 
green,  brown,  and  gold.  This 
pretty  border  on  the  dinner 
plates,  with  plain  centre,  makes  a 
charming  service.  There  are 
many  other  tastefully  decorated 
dinner  sets.  The  company  show 
a  good  collection  of  jugs  in  many 
shapes.  The  “  Doris,”  in  land¬ 
scapes  and  blue  and  gold,  is  a 
pretty  set.  The  shape  is  in 
many  other  decorations.  The 
samples  of  tea  ware  in  many 
shapes  are  specimens  of  good 
pottery.  The  “  Dora  ”  and 
“  Queen  ”  shapes  are  remarkably 
light — very  fine  china  nicely 
modelled.  They  are  decorated 
in  Japanese  styles  and  in  several 
other  patterns.  The  ‘  ‘  Chelsea  ’  ’ 
shape,  with  peacock  decoration,  has  a  pleasing  effect. 
Stock  lines  in  tea  and  dinner  ware  are  shown  in  neat 
printed  patterns,  and  excellent  shapes  are  shown  in 
high-class  enamelled  patterns.  The  company  have  many 
specialities  for  export,  in  good  shapes  at  moderate 
prices,  and  I  was  pleased  to  learn  they  do  a  good 
Canadian  trade.  They  are  also  increasing  their  foreign 
trade,  for  which  they  make  special  lines.  They  are 
showing  a  number  of  new  shapes  this  year  in  all  lines 
for  the  home  trade,  and  are  well  prepared  for  a  trade 
revival  whenever  it  comes. 

f  Mr.  Charles  J.  Pratt  (National  Glass  Company)  has  a  fine 
suite  of  sample  rooms  at  Gamage-building,  118-122,  Hol- 
born,  E.C.  He  is  the  sole  representative  in  this  country 
for  several  well-known  manufactories  of  American  blown 
and  pressed  glassware,  and  he  has  samples  of  the  principal 
productions  of  each  always  on  show.  The  factories  re¬ 


presented  are  the  Jefferson  Glass  Company,  Follansbee, 
West  Viriginia  ;  the  Cambridge  Glass  Works,  Cambridge, 
Ohio  ;  the  Fenton  Art  Glass  Company,  Williamstown, 
West  Virginia,  and  some  others.  From  such  prolific 
sources  Mr.  Pratt  makes  an  extensive  display  of  pressed 
glassware,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses.  Many  of  the  productions  are  designed  expressly 
for  the  British  market,  and  to  meet  the  different  tastes  of 
English  buyers.  Pieces  popular  in  the  United  States  are, 
of  course,  shown,  and  some  of  the  shapes  are  finding  favour 
here,  but  there  are  other  pieces  quite  English  in  style. 
The  Jefferson  Glass  Company  are  manufacturers  of  the 
Chippendale  glassware,  which  bears  the  very  suggestive 
trade  mark  of  “  Krys-tol.”  This  has  obtained  a  good 
repute  in  America,  and  is  earning  a  high  reputation  in  this 
country  also  for  originality  of  design  and  purity  of  metal. 
The  collection  of  samples  of  ‘ 4  Krys-tol  5  ’  is  alone  well 
worth  a  visit  to  Mr.  Pratt’s  rooms  by  dealers  who  have  not 
seen  it.  All  the  forms  are  designed  on  the  well-known 
Chippendale  lines,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  more 
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appropriate  to  pressed  glass  ware  than  would  have  been 
supposed.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations  we  give. 
The  symmetrica]  shapes  with  straight  flutes  give  the  artistic 
elegance  of  the  Empire  period.  The  original  productions, 
of  course,  were  in  silver,  and  no  such  forms  were  common 
to  glassware  until  the  introduction  of  ‘  ‘  Krys-tol  ’  ’  with 
its  square  handle  effect.  The  tall  pieces,  such  as  candle¬ 
sticks,  high  footbowls,  comports,  punch  bowls,  cake  stands, 
vases,  decanters,  &c.,  are  quite  in  Chippendale  style. 
The  square  handles  (the  design  of  which  is  patented)  are  ori¬ 
ginal  in  glass,  but  none  the  less  appropriate.  Everything 
for  table  use  is  made  in  “  Krys-tol  ”  glass.  The  products 
of  the  Cambridge  Glass  Works  are  also  useful  table  ware — 
principally  bowls,  sugars  and  creams,  nappies,  butters  and 
covers,  tumblers,  tankard  jugs,  and  water  pitchers.  All 
these  are  supplied  in  the  patented  arch-foot  design,  and 
Mr.  Pratt  has  a  full  line  of  samples  of  them  in  two  classes — 
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one  infplain  crystal,  fire  polished,  and  the  other  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  daisy  flower,  well  finished  with  mat  silver 
etching,  a  very  effective  design,  quite  suitable  to  the  arch¬ 
foot  forms.  The  trade  mark  of  the  Cambridge  Glass 
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pany  are  specialists  in  tea  ware  and  have  steadily  developed 
their  productions  until  they  have  now  an  extensive  and 
very  excellent  assortment  in  all  grades.  They  are  makers 
of  the  well-known  “  Diamond  China,”  which  is  not  onl 


Mr.  C.  J.  Pratt  :  The  National  Glass  Company. 
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Company  is  “  Nearcut,”  as  the  designs  are  for  the  greater 
part  reproductions  of  cut  patterns.  The  Fenton  Art  Glass 
Company  have  a  large  and  interesting  selection  of  samples 
in  artistic  glassware.  Vases  in  many  sizes,  comports, 
dishes  of  various  forms,  bonbons,  and  many  fancy  pieces  are 
shown  in  striking  coloured  effects.  A  very  pleasing  one  is 
peacock  iridescent,  an  artistic  ornamentation  with  satin¬ 
like  g'aze.  This  is  a  high-class  decoration  at  a  moderate 
price.  The  vases 
and  other  art 
shapes  treated  in 
this  beautiful 
sheen  on  gold, 
violet,  and  green 
grounds  are  novel¬ 
ties  suitable  for 
presents. 


recognised  in  the  trade  as  a  good  selling  line,  but  is  becom 
ing  more  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  company^supply 
dealers  with  a  very  neat  show  card  bearing  the  words 
‘  Diamond  China,”  for  displaying  in  their  windows  over 
the  {tea  ware.  The  company  guarantee  uniformity  in 
the  good  quality  of  “Diamond  China,”  so  that  dealers 
can  speak  of  it  with  confidence  to  their  customers.  There 
are  many  new  shapes  at  the  London  rooms  and  many 

more  new  decora¬ 
tions.  The  ‘  ‘Edin- 
bro’  ”  shape  is  a 
very  attractive 
new  form — with 
footed  cups.  It 
is  shown  f  in 
several  pretty 
shaded  patterns. 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette 

The  Blyth  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Longton. 


Blyth  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Longton,  are  represented 
in  London  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Pratt,  and  have  a  full  range 
of  samples  of  their  china  tea  w'are  and  fancy  goods  at  his 
rooms,  Gamage-building,  Holborn-circus,  E.C.  The  com- 


The  ‘  ‘  Astor  ’  ’  shape  is  a  good  example  of  the  light 
and  dainty  w'are  the  company  are  making.  Several 
neat  decorations  in  the  ‘  ‘  Astor  ’  ’  shape  make  very 
dainty  sets.  The  ‘  ‘  Teck,  ’  ’  another  new  shape,  is  also 
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time.  When  America  was  discovered,  pottery  was  found  in 


a  good  specimen  of  good  modelling  and  careiul  potting. 
The  decorations  are  all  appropriate  to  the  form  and 
are  well  up  to  date.  Some  very  neat  patterns  m 
Chinese  lines  are  shown.  Samples  of  fancy  dishes, 
sets  of  milk  jugs,  trays  and  desserts,  in  many  styles  of 
ornamentation,  are  shown.  The  company  have  some 
pretty  rose  bowls  with  grids,  many  sizes  and  shapes,  and 
in  a  multiplicity  of  decorations.  In  the  tea  ware  there  are 
several  pleasing  decorations  on  what  are  called  Jsiew 
Art  ’  ’  lines.  They  are,  however,  free  treatments,  and  do 
not  display  that  rigidity  of  outline  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  majority  of  new  art  patterns. 


THE  CRAFT  OF  THE  POTTER. 

(lecture  by  a  pottery  dealer.) 

N  April  13  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Lambert,  of  Townsend 
&  Co.,  glass  and  china  merchants,  Etruscan 
Rooms,  Northumberland-st.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tvne,  delivered  a  lecture  on  ‘  ‘  The  Craft  of  the 
Potter”  to  the  members  of  the  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Societv.  Mr.  Lambert  does  not  pose  as  an 
authority  on  pottery  manufacture,  but  he  has  mastered  the 
technicalities  of  it,' “  and  has  found  his  knowledge  in  that 
respect  of  great  service  to  him  as  a  dealci.  Me  have  fre 
quently  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  a  glass  and  china 
dealer  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  means  and  methods  of 
producing  and  decorating  pottery  and  glass.  He  can  talk 
to  his  customers  about  wares  they  think  of  purchasing 
in  a  manner  that  will  gain  their  confidence.  People,  ladies 
especially,  like  to  deal  with  a  tradesman  who  understands 
all  about  the  things  he  offers  for  sale.  Mr.  Lambert  has 
taken  means  to  let  the  people  of  Newcastle  know,  in  a 
pleasant  and  concise  manner,  what  he  has  learned  by 
study  and  research  about  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 
At  the  outset  he  said  the  craft  of  the  potter  was  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  industries  connected  with  our  every-day 
life.  We  use  pottery  every  day  either  in  the  form  of 
china  cups  to  drink  from  or  earthenware  plates  to  eat  from, 
and  he  was  often  amazed  to  find  how  little  knowledge 
people  have  of  the  way  in  which  pottery  is  made,  and  how 
seldom  they  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
it.  The  society  to  which  Mr.  Lambert  belongs  is  really  a 
“  Mutual  Improvement  Society,”  and  he  has  justified  his 
connection  with  it  by  imparting  to  his  fellow'  members 
information  on  a  subject  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted, 
but  of  which  the  majority  of  them  probably  knew  but  little. 
The  lecture  was  prepared  for,  and  delivered  to,  the  general 
public,  and  was  not  intended  either  for  trade  experts  or 
dealers,  hence  it  was  as  free  from  trade  terms  and  techni¬ 
calities  as  Mr.  Lambert  could  make  it.  The  public  do  not 
read  Tiie  Pottery  Gazette,  so  no  good  purpose  would  be 
served  by  giving  the  lecture  in  full.  It  may,  however, 
be  both  interesting  and  useful  to  give  a  summary  of  it,  and 
we  hope  Mr.  Lambert’s  example  will  be  followed  by  other 
dealers,  for  we  are  sure  the  result  would  be  to  stimulate 
public  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  British  pottery  and 
glass  to  the  advantage  of  the  trades.  The  lecturer  has 
been  all  his  life  in  close  touch  with  pottery,  and  he  has 
done  good  service  by  communicating  to  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men  what  he  knows  about  the  manufacture  of  it. 

Mr.  Lambert  gave  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  making 
of  pottery,  which  commenced  in  the  very  earliest  ages,  and 
detailed  "the  gradual  advance  from  common  clay  baked  in 
the  sun  to  fine  porcelain  bodies  fired  by  scientific  methods. 
There  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  places 
numerous  specimens  of  vases,  &c.,  from  ancient  China, 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Syria — some  of  them  made  1,000  B.C., 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  “  potter’s  wheel  ” 
(so  beloved  by  parsons  as  an  illustration)  was  in  use  at  that 


all  parts  of  the  continent,  as  made  by  the  Indians.  The 
Chinese  were  the  finest  potters  of  all  the  ancients,  and  their 
porcelain  is  the  highest  form  of  the  potter’s  art.  In  our  own 
country  very  ancient  pottery  is  continually  being  un¬ 
earthed,  and  there  is  ample  proof  that  the  ancient  Britons 
constantly  made  it,  but  it  was  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  traces  of  our  factories  were  found.  In 
1 730-1750  the  works  at  Chelsea  and  Derby  were  established. 
Those  at  Chelsea  are  now  extinct,  but  Derby  still  produces 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  decorated  china  in  England. 
The  chief  seat  of  the  industry  is  now,  and  for  many  years 
past  has  been,  in  Staffordshire. 

Dealing  with  the  actual  process  of  manufacture,  the 
lecturer  explained  that  the  composition  of  ceramic  material 
is  a  series  of  contradictions.  Clay  is  put  in  to  make  it 
plastic  and  flint  to  make  it  stubborn,  stone  to  make  it 
melt  and  bone  to  keep  it  from  melting— balancing  one 
material  against  another  to  get  a  desired  result.  He 
exhibited  specimens  of  china  clay,  ball  clay,  china  stone, 
flint,  and  calcined  flint,  and  described  the  constituents  of 
each.  He  showed  specimens  of  glazes,  and  detailed  the 
substances  used  in  making  them,  of  which  white  lead,  borax, 
and  lime  are  the  principal.  After  dealing  with  the  clay 
in  its  various  stages,  he  presented  a  number  of  lantern 
views  of  a  clay  pit,  and  of  the  various  methods  of  treating 
the  material  for  different  bodies.  One  still  showed  the 
method  of  mixing  and  grinding  for  rough  goods,  and  another 
explained  the  far  more  careful  and  elaborate  treatment  of 
clay  for  making  earthenware,  china  and  fine  goods.  He 
explained  that  ground  flint  and  stone  are  added  to  the 
clay  for  earthenware,  and  bone  is  added  to  the  well-ground 
china  clay  for  china.  The  ground  bone  is  a  valuable 
and  costly  ingredient  for  imparting  toughness  and  white¬ 
ness,  and  this  is  why  some  firms  specially  advertise  their 

productions  as  “  Bone  China.’ 

A  series  of  slides  illustrated  the  numerous  processes 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  clay  for  the  potter,  and 
then  others  illustrating  what  the  lecturer  described  as 
the  most  fascinating  sight  in  a  pottery— the  art  of  throwing 
on  a  potter’s  wheel.  Successive  slides  illustrated  the  method 
of  shaping  the  clay,  as  the  wheel  revolves,  until  the  vase 
or  other  form  is  nroduced,  without  tools,  the  whole  result 
being  accomplished  by  skilful  fingers  against  wet  clay. 
“  This,”  said  Mr.  Lambert,  “is  an  enthralling  study,  and 
whenever  I  visit  a  pottery  I  feel  that  I  could  stand  for 
hours  watching  the  skilful  craftsman.”  Many  slides  illus¬ 
trated  various  processes  in  the  course  of  manufacture  (some 
bv  machine  and  others  by  hand),  and  then  the  interior 
of  a  kiln  was  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  the  method  ol 
*  ‘  firing  ’ 5  explained.  Printing  on  the  ware  and  filling  in 
colour  by  hand  on  the  printed  pattern  were  illustrated, 
and  then  the  fine  rich  work  and  handpamting  was  illus¬ 
trated  and  explained.  The  difference  between  printed 
work  and  hand-painted  decorations  was  clearly  explained, 
and  the  last  step  of  all  in  best  goods,  the  finishing  with  gold, 
was  shown.  Views  of  famous  potteries  were  shown  on  the 
screen,  and  examples  of  finished  and  unfinished  china  and 
earthenware  were  on  show  in  the  hall. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lambert  said  it  was  very  difficult  to 
put  the  “  storv  of  the  potter  ”  clearly  before  them  by 
verbal  explanation.  One  half  day’s  visit  to  a  pottery 
would  teach  them  more  than  20  lectures,  and  he  hoped  that 
if  they  had  the  opportunity  for  such  a  visit,  they  would 
not  neglect  to  take  it.  In  acknowledging  a  vote  ot 
thanks,  the  lecturer  advised  his  hearers  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  that  useful  little  handbook,  “  The  Story  of  the 
Potter,’1  published  in  the  shilling  library  of  useful 
stories.  He  had  been  indebted  to  it  for  much  help  in 
shaping  the  lectui  e. 
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Correspondence. 

These  columns  are  open  to  numbers  of  the  trade  for  the  discussion 
of  trade  topics.  There  are  many  questions  affecting  the  trade 
which  will  be  the  better  for  a  free  discussion. 

THE  RETAIL  CHINA  TRADE  AS  A  BUSINESS  FOR 

BOYS. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.’’ 

Sirs, — A  question  that  china  dealers  are  often  asked  by 
fathers  and  mothers  who  have  sons  just  leaving  school, 
is,  “  Do  you  recommend  the  retail  china  and  glass  trade  as 
a  business  (or  profession)  for  boys  ?  ”  “Is  there  scope 
for  advancement  in  the  life,  so  that  a  boy  with  a  fair 
education  and  with  a  good  share  of  energy  and  endeavour, 
coupled  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  business,  would  be 
likely  to  be  successful,  and  win  a  comfortable  position  and 
income  in  later  life  ?  I  was,  strange  to  say,  asked  this 
question  tv  ice  last  week,  and  to  both  inquirers  I  answered 
Xo.  I  was  asked  by  one  of  these  inquirers  that  as 
the  china  and  glass  trade  used  to  be  a  good  business  for 
men  how  this  came  about,  had  the  trade  itself  depreciated 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  and  I  had  to  say  “  Yes  ’’ 
and  ’‘Xo.”  Now  my  inquirer,  although  not  solely  in 
our  trade,  yet  dabbles  in  it,  and  as  I  know  he  takes  in 
and  reads  The  Pottery  Gazette  each  month,  I  told  him 
I  would  give  him  my  reasons  through  the  correspondence 
columns  of  that  journal,  as  by  that  means  he  possibly 
would  get  the  views  of  others  in  the  trade  on  this  matter. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  25  years,  I  cannot  help  but 
notice  the  distinct  change  that  has  come  over  the  retail 
china  and  glass  trade,  and  the  retrospect  is  one  not  favour¬ 
able  to  the  male  assistant.  In  my  first  house  of  business, 
where  I  practically  served  my  apprenticeship,  most  of 
the  salesmen  were  earning  from  £4  to  £6  per  week.  Their 
ages  were  from  30  to  55  years  of  age.  They  were  men 
of  experience  in  their  trade,  they  could  tell  a  piece  of  hand¬ 
decorated  pottery  when  they  saw  it,  and  its  approximate 
value  at  sight.  Alas  !  how  many  of  the  salespeople  of  the 
present  day  can  do  this  ?  Why,  some  of  the  big  buyers 
of  the  large  stores  can  hardly  tell  a  piece  of  French  china 
from  English,  much  less  their  assistants.  This  is  a  fact 
that  can  be  easily  proved.  It  is  only  a  little  while  ago 
that  in  one  large  West-end  firm  of  London,  the  boot  buyer 
was  made  buyer  of  the  china  department,  because  he  had 
been  a  successful  man  at  his  own  trade.  And  he  is  only 
one  of  many  such. 

That  good  firm  in  which  I  was  initiated  into  the  trade 
has  now  about  half  the  staff  we  had  then,  and  the  best  paid 
man  amongst  them  does  not  draw  his  £3  10s.  per  week, 
most  of  them  are  from  50s.  to  55s.  My  next  house  was  a 
large  stores  in  the  West-end,  where  we  had  about  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  assistants  altogether,  of  which  two- 
thirds  were  men  ;  now  all  are  young  ladies,  less  about  three 
or  four  very  young  men  at  low  salaries. 

And  so  it  is  all  the  way  through  the  trade.  Wages  cut 
down  ;  female  labour  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  male 
labour.  Even  in  the  old-established  legitimate  china 
and  glass  houses  in  the  West-end,  he  is  a  lucky  man  who 
can  get  his  £3  10s.  per  week,  and  he  has  to  mainatin  a 
better  outward  position  in  society  now  than  he  had  to  do 
on  his  five,  six,  and  even  seven  pounds  per  week  formerly. 
And  let  me  say  that  these  berths  are  hardly  ever  empty. 

Of  course  a  berth  at  50s.  or  £3  per  week  is  a  fair  wage  if  a 
man  could  rely  on  keeping  it  in  his  middle  age. 

Xo  !  since  the  advent  of  the  big  London  stores  the  day 
of  the  legitimate  dealer  in  china  and  glass  has  passed.  It 
is  useless  for  a  boy  to  learn  his  trade  now  in  the  expecta-  | 
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tion  of  getting  a  good  position  when  in  middle  age.  When 
forty  years  old  he  is  not  wanted  at  all.  Only  young  blood 
is  required  nowadays ;  a  good  experience  of  his  trade  does 
not  count  with  his  employer.  In  how  many  shops  will 
you  find  men  of  middle  age  engaged  as  salesmen  ? 

Supposing  as  a  young  man  he  is  thrifty  and  saves  a 
little  money  with  a  view  of  taking  a  business  of  his  own, 
what  chances  of  success  has  he  wdien  the  old-established 
!  houses  in  the  provinces  and  country  towns  are  being  wiped 
out  every  year  and  being  replaced  by  the  “  stores  system 
of  business  ’  ’  of  drapery  firms  and  others.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  South  of  England,  and  I  say  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  to  open  a  china  shop  proper  and  make 
a  living  out  of  it  without  touching  somebody  else’s 
trade.  He  must  do  it  because  they  touch  his.  He 
must  hit  back  in  some  way  at  those  who  hit  him,  and  so 
the  legitimate  china  and  glass  dealers  are  handicapped. 

I  think  of  some  of  the  old  “  boys  ”  in  the  trade  that  I 
have  known,  and  where  are  they  now  ?  Some  are  dead, 
some  went  abroad  to  find  work  at  a  living  wage,  two  are 
conductors  on  omnibuses,  three  I  know  who  once  were 
salesmen,  but  owing  to  mature  age  are  now  packers, 
porters  only,  and  one  I  recently  met  in  Regent-street 
between  two  sandwich  boards  walking  the  gutter.  Three 
of  the  others  are  buyers,  holding  big  positions  on  little 
wages  that  give  them  small  chance  of  saving  for  a  rainy 
day.  Unless  you  can  get  to  be  a  buyer  in  the  china  trade 
it  will  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  for  a  man  to 
bring  up  a  family  in  an  ordinary  degree  of  respectability, 
and  good  buyerships  are  few  and  far  between. 

Xo.  I  say  there  is  poor  chance  of  success  for  a  boy  in 
the  china  and  glass  trade ;  better  try  the  furniture  or 
drapery  trade,  where  experience  will  always  count  no 
matter  how  old  the  man  is.  From  an  artistic  point  of 
view  the  china  trade  has  not  in  my  opinion  deteriorated,  if 
anything  it  has  improved  of  late  years.  Would  that  the 
salesmen’s  wages  were  on  the  same  level. 

Trusting  this  letter  will  not  be  too  long  for  insertion, 
and  thanking  you  for  your  usual  kindness,  I  am,  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  Ceramic. 

April  8,  1910. 

[We  insert  our  correspondent’s  letter,  though  we  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  him.  With  increased  population 
there  are  fewer  ‘  ‘  good  chances  ’  ’  in  any  industry,  but  there 
is  still  scope  in  the  china  and  glass  trade  for  anyone  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  learn  it  thoroughly.  One  cause  of 
so  many  poorly  paid  assistants  in  our  trades  is  that  there 
are  so  few  fully  qualified.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
opinions  of  other  subscribers  on  the  subject. — Eds.  P.  G.] 


AN  INJUDICIOUS  FORCED  SALE  OF  CHINA. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — May  I  be  allowed  the  use  of  your  correspondence 
column  to  make  a  ‘  ‘  growl, ’  ’  in  fact  a  ‘  ‘  protest,’  ’  against 
the  system  that  has  been  adopted  here  in  Folkestone  in 
disposing  of  a  valuable  and  large  china  and  glass  dealer’s 
bankrupt  stock? 

As  far  as  I  can  gather  no  tenders  were  asked  for,  other¬ 
wise  I  feel  sure  that  a  stock  of  this  description,  with  such 
a  well-known  reputation  amongst  the  gentry  of  London, 
would  have  been  caught  up  readily,  and  doubtless  proved 
a  boon  to  many  a  big  buyer  in  the  trade.  Instead  of  this 
we  have  had  a  sort  of  ‘  ‘  mock  auction  ’  ’  on  the  premises 
for  the  past  eight  weeks,  and  which  has  paralysed  com¬ 
pletely  the  china  trade  of  this  town.  Surely  the  official 
receiver  or  the  trustees  must  have  known  what  the 
result  would  be  by  disposing  of  such  a  stock  in  a  small 
town  like  this.  Is  it  a  part  of  their  wisdom  or  their  busi¬ 
ness,  say,  to  jeopardise  the  position  of  other  small  dealers 
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in  the  town  in  order  perhaps  to  gather  in  a  few  more 
shillings  for  the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  firm?  Personally 
I  question  whether  they  have  realised  as  much  money 
in  dealing  with  the  stock  in  the  way  they  have  as  they 
would  have  done  had  the  whole  thing  been  sold  by  tender 
and  cleared  right  out  of  the  town. 

This  was  not  a  stock  of  drapery,  which  quickly  changes 
fashion,  but  of  china  and  glass  that  lasts  for  years;  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  difficult  now  to  know  the  full  extent  of  the 
harm  that  we  have  suffered,  and  will  suffer;  the  future 
only  can  tell  us. 

Personally  I,  being  the  nearest  competitor,  have  suffered 
most,  although  other  dealers  have  also  suffered. 

After  a  long  and  quiet  winter  I  made  my  preparations 
for  what  should  be  two  of  the  busiest  months  of  the  year, 
because  March  and  April  are,  with  the  exception  of  June, 
my  best  months  in  the  year.  Of  course,  extra  stock 
came  in,  which  necessarily  was  ordered  long  before  I 
knew  of  this  bankruptcy  sale.  The  result  has  been,  Sirs, 
that  in  the  past  eight  weeks  I  have  not  taken  sufficient 
money  to  pay  one  warehouseman’s  wages,  and  I  have 
eight  assistants  to  pay.  This  is  a  fact.  I  can  fight  bad 
trade,  opposition,  and  in  a  measure  the  elements  of  bad 
weather,  but  a  sale  of  this  description  is  beyond  human 
skill  or  ingenuity.  It  is  a  calamity  that  seems  to  me 
could  have  been  avoided.  For  the  benefit  of  other  small 
towns  that  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  similar  position,  I 
hope  those  in  a  position  to  do  so  will  use  their  best  endea¬ 
vours  to  clear  the  stocks  in  a  different  way  to  that  adopted 
here,  otherwise  they  may  find  that  in  making  the  best  of 
one  evil  they  have  created  one  or  two  more  equally  as 
bad,  because  there  are  few  wealthy  people  who  run  china 
shops  in  these  times. — I  am,  Sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

William  Rowland. 

The  Folkestone  China  and  Glass  Stores,  April  16,  1910. 


PRICE  CUTTING  AND  AUCTION  SALES. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — The  letter  from  “  China  Dealers  ”  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  widespread  evil  which  is  causing  increased 
trouble  and  loss  to  many  honest  traders.  It  is  quite  a 
system  nowadays,  when  a  respectable  resident,  reputed 
to  be  wealthy,  leaves  a  neighbourhood,  for  a  certain  class 
of  auctioneers  and  brokers  to  rent  the  vacated  house 
temporarily,  fill  it  with  all  kinds  of  furniture,  advertise 
far  and  wide  the  sale  as  of  property  belonging  to  “a 
gentleman  going  abroad,”  or  some  other  false  puff.  The 
injustice  to  genuine  resident  tradesmen  is  very  great,  and 
it  does  not  appear  there  can  be  any  redress  short  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  This  step  has  quite  recently,  and  very 
promptly,  been  taken  by  the  tradespeople  in  Germany. 
The  system  above  referred  to  having  been  found  so  success¬ 
ful  in  England,  was  introduced  into  the  Fatherland  only 
a  short  time  ago.  Already  a  law,  at  the  strong  demand  of 
the  mercantile  classes,  has  been  enacted  which  stops  the 
bogus  system  altogether.  The  process  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
effective.  Goods  offered  for  sale  must  be  exactly  as  they 
are  described,  and  the  place  of  origin  and  real  owners’ 
title  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities.  Failing 
all  this,  the  goods  are  forfeited  to  the  municipality,  and  the 
auctioneers  are  barred  from  the  town  for  the  future. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  price-cutting  even  more 
difficult,  and  which  is  perfectly  above  board,  legally 
honest,  yet  withal  a  serious  injury  to  ordinary,  regular, 
genuine  tradesmen.  A  striking  case  of  this  method  is 
advertised  in  the  daily  press.  A  large  drapery  firm  pur¬ 
chase  the  entire  stock  of  glassware  from  what  they  describe 
as  ‘  ‘  the  well-known  and  old-established  house  ’  ’  (the 
name  and  address  being  also  published),  and  offer  these 


goods  to  the  public  at  two-thirds  of  the  branded  prices. 
There  is  no  intimation  that  the  transaction  has  any  con¬ 
nection  with  insolvency. 

Business  ethics  in  our  country  are  a  very  variable 
principle.  Old-fashioned  people  think  that  to  support  the 
market  by  adhering  to  fair  prices  is  the  correct  exposition 
of  “  Live  and  let  live.”  But  the  chairman  of  Gamage, 
Ltd.,  at  a  recent  meeting,  openly  defended  price  cutting, 
and  gave  tradespeople  to  understand  that  his  company 
were  going  to  work  the  price-cutting  practice  for  all  they  are 
worth.  I  venture  to  opine  that  Mr.  Gamage  won’t  succeed. 
In  these  days  of  wages  boards,  traders’  associations, 
anti-sweating  legislation,  &c.,  the  policy  of 'ruining  your 
neighbour  and  grinding  down  the  wrages  of  the  poor  will 
only  recoil  upon  the  perpetrators. — Yours  faithfully, 

Walter  Bean. 

174-5,  Aldersgate-st.,  London,  E.C. 

AUCTION  SALES  OF  POTTERY. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Dear  Sirs, — In  your  correspondence  columns  of  this 
month’s  issue  of  The  Pottery  Gazette,  I  note  a  letter 
from  a  china  dealer  complaining  of  auction  sales  in  his  town 
and  asking  you  for  advice. 

I  have  not  time  just  at  the  moment,  as  I  am  busy  opening 
a  large  central  establishment  in  this  city,  but  if  your  cor¬ 
respondent  cares  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  me, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  help  him,  as  I  have  done  in  one  or 
two  instances  with  splendid  effect.  We  were  troubled  in 
this  city  some  years  ago,  but  at  my  suggestion  a  scheme 
was  adopted  which  put  an  end  to  it,  and  we  have  not  had 
a  single  sale  for  five  years. — Yours  truly, 

W.  F.  Higgins. 

China  Warehouse,  Tramway  Centre, 

Bristol,  April  13,  1910. 

[We  shall  be  obliged  if  our  correspondent  will  favour  us 
at  some  time  with  particulars  of  his  interesting  scheme,, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  generally. — Eds.  P.  G.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — We  notice  in  April  Gazette  a  letter  from  “  China 
Dealers,”  re  auction  sales.  A  four  days’ sale  (we  expect  by 
the  same  firm)  was  advertised  here.  As  soon  as  their 
notices  appeared,  w'e  also  announced  a  sale  of  stock  at  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  and  made  it  well  known.  We 
began  a  day  before  them,  and  continued  a  day  after  they 
finished.  The  result  was  wre  had  a  first-class  clearance 
sale  with  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  public, 
and  the  auction  people  took  aw'ay  more  than  half  the  goods- 
they  brought. — Yours  &c., 

J.  J.  Davies  &  Sons. 

63,  Northbrook-street,  Newbury,  April  5,  1910. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION  IN  ARTISTIC 

POTTERY. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — No  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  on  which  he  writes  will  be  surprised  that  the 
correspondent  who  sends  you  the  article  with  the  above 
heading  omits  to  append  his  name.  If  he  has  any  sort  of 
reputation,  the  writer  did  well  not  to  sign  an  article  dis¬ 
playing  such  imperfect  knowledge  and  written  in  such 
bad  taste.  As  he  chooses  to  remain  anonymous,  I  elect  to 
do  the  same,  but  enclose  my  card  for  your  information  only. 
I  am  surprised  the  writer  sent  such  a  denunciation  of 
British  potters  to  the  Journal  of  the  .pottery  trade.  Even 
if  his  statements  Avere  correct,  wffiich  I  do  not  admit,  he 
might  have  sent  his  be-littling  of  British  potters  elsewhere.. 
— Yours,  &c., 

London,  April  16,  1910.  A  Traveller. 
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THE  FIVE  PER  CENT  ADDITION. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs,  Through  the  medium  of  our  trade  paper,  I  desire 
to  ask  my  fellow  tradesmen  whether  they  do  not  think 
it  is  high  time  that  this  5  per  cent,  addition  at  the  foot  of 
invoice  was  abolished. 

It  is  now  over  two  years  since  it  was  introduced — pre¬ 
sumably,  for  a  short  while — and  with  the  object  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  alteration  of  current  prices  during  this  period  ot 
extraordinary  high  cost  ot  materials. 

This  period  must  now  have  lapsed— or  if  not,  then  the 
manufacturers  had  better  at  once  incorporate  the  advance 
permanently  into  their  prices,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  awk¬ 
ward  and  unsatisfactory  addition.  That  the  period  of  high 
prices  has  ceased  is,  I  think,  manifest  by  the  fact  that 
several  firms  of  good  standing  have  found  it  possible 
to  leave  off  the  addition,  on  recent  orders.  And  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  the  retailers  throughout  the  country  would 
make  a  united  stand,  the  manufacturers  would  be  forced 
to  come  into  line. 

Could  not  the  Retailers’  Association  take  the  matter  up  ?— 
Yours,  &c., 

April  26.  A  Live  Dealer. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  W.  We  have  sent  you  the  name  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  motto  ware  you  refer  to. 

Country  Doolcr. — There  is  an  article  in  this  number 
about  selling  china  by  auction. 

A.  W.  (Bavaria). — We  have  sent  you,  by  post,  the  name 
of  manufacturers  of  the  ware  you  inquire  about. 

Disappointed. — We  cannot  open  a  correspondence  on 
such  a  subject.  You  should  write  to  the  firm  yourself. 

R-  D.— If  you  have  signed  an  agreement  to  the  effect 
that  you  will  not  join  anyone  else  till  the  expiration  of  the 
time  you  name  you  are  bound  by  it.  Ask  a  solicitor  if 
the  agreement  is  in  order  and  is  binding  on  you. 

E.  S.  “Mikado  ”  dinner  ware  was  made  by  the  late 
firm  of  “  The  Old  Hall  Porcelain  Co,”  and  on  referring 
to  our  records  we  find  that  the  copper-plate  engravings 
of  this  design  were  destroyed  when  they  gave  up  business 
in  1903. 


Dealer. — If  your  competitor  is  selling  goods  below  cost 
it  is  not  any  reason  that  you  should  do  so.  If  he  has 
paid  for  his  goods  he  is  at  liberty  to  give  them  away  if  he 
likes.  But  if  he  has  not  paid  for  them  he  is  not  justified 
in  doing  so. 

E.  R. — We  do  not  know  any  manufacturers  who  now 
advertise  '"leadless  glaze”  dinner  ware,  but  doubtless 
some  manufacturers  will  supply  it  if  you  will  pay  their 
price.  We,  however,  advise  you  to  inquire  the  price 
before  placing  your  order.  We  also  suggest  that  you 
should  write  to  Miss  E.  M.  Beaumont,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Leadless  Glaze  Exhibition,  and  ask  her  the  name  of  a 
manufacturer  (not  a  dealer)  who  will  supply  what  you 
require  and  guarantee  it  leadless  glazed. 

S.  J. — The  mark  you  give  us  is  a  registration  mark,  the 
use  of  which  wras  discontinued  twenty-six  years  ago.  No 
published  records  are  available  to  which  wre  can  refer  for 


the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  same.  The  information 
can,  howrever,  be  obtained  by  making  an  application  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Designs  Branch  of  the  Patent  Office, 
25,  Southampton-builclings,  Chancery-lane, 
London,  W.C.,  who  charges  a  fee  of  from  one 
to  five  shillings. 

Style  of  registration  mark  discontinued 
26  years  ago. 

Style  of  marking  adop- 

1  R‘!  NQ  15487671  tec*  26  years  ago  and 

now  in  use. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  POTTERY  AND 
GLASS  TRADES. 

The  Pottery  Trade. — According  to  the  official  returns 
employment  was  still  slack  on  the  whole  in  the  Pottery 
trade  in  March,  but  there  wns  an  improvement  as  compared 
with  a  month  ago.  A  good  deal  of  short  time  was  w'orked. 
In  Staffordshire  employment,  though  still  slack,  w^as  better 
than  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago  ;  most  of  the  firms  wrere 
w'orking  five  days  a  week.  Employment  was  fair  in 
Devonshire,  and  on  the  whole  better  than  a  month  ago.  At 
Bristol  it  was  fair  with  earthenware  and  stone  potters  ; 
at  Bridgwater  it  w'as  good.  In  the  china  trade  at  Worcester 
and  Coalport  it  was  slack,  and  worse  than  a  month  ago. 
In  the  earthemvare  trade  in  the  South  Yorkshire  and  River 
Aire  district  it  was  about  the  same  as  a  month  ago  and  a 
year  ago.  It  was  moderate  in  Scotland,  and  better  than  a 
month  ago  and  a  year  ago,  but  there  was  still  a  good  deal 
of  short  time.  Employment  with  tobacco  pipe  makers 
at  Glasgow  continued  dull  and  much  short  time  was 
worked. 

The  Glass  Trade. — Employment  was  moderate  on  the 
whole,  and  better  than  a  month  ago  ;  it  was  about  the  same 
as  a  year  ago.  Returns  received  from  firms  employing 
8,101  workpeople  in  the  week  ended  March  19,  showed  an 
increase  of  2-6  per  cent,  on  the  number  employed,  and  of  8T 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  as  compared  with  a 
month  ago.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  the  number 
employed  showed  a  decrease  of  0-6  per  cent.,  and  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  an  increase  of  14  per  cent. 

Employment  with  glass  bottle  makers  in  Yorkshire 
continued  bad  generally,  with  a  good  deal  of  short  time, 
but  at  Wakefield  it  was  fair.  It  was  moderate  with  glass 
bottle  makers  in  the  North  of  England,  and  better  than  a 
month  ago  ;  at  Seaham  Harbour  it  was  still  dull,  but  im¬ 
proving.  In  Lancashire  the  improvement  shown  in  the 
previous  month  was  maintained  ;  employment  was 
fair  at  Bristol,  moderate  at  Portobello,  and  dull  at  Glasgow 
and  Dublin.  Employment  with  flint  glass  makers  was 
good  at  Birmingham,  Wordsley  and  Stourbridge.  With  flint 
glass  cutters  it  was  fair  generally,  and  rather  better  than  a 
month  ago.  It  continued  moderate  with  sheet  glass  flat- 
teners  at  St.  Helens.  With  pressed  glass  makers  on  the  Tyne 
and  Wear  it  continued  bad,  much  short  time  being  worked. 
Employment  continued  good,  and  was  better  than  a  month 
ago. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  workpeople  employed, 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending  March 
19,  1910. 

Branches.  Number  Employed.  Wages  Paid. 

Glass  bottle  .  5,320  £6,750 

Plate  glass  .  690  873 

Flint  glass  ware  (not  bottles)..  1,746  ....  1,950 

Other  branches  . .  . .  345  _  410 


Total . 8,101  ....  £9,983 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  district,  and 
the  amount  of  vrages  paid  them  in  the  wreek  ending  March 
19,  1910. 


Districts.  Number  Employed.  Wages  Paid. 


North  of  England 

..  1,062 

....  £1.166 

Yorkshire 

. .  3,908 

....  5,046 

Lancashire 

888 

1,010 

Worcester  and  Warwick 

..  1,136 

1,438 

Scotland 

771 

991 

Other  parts  of  United  Kingdom  336 

332 

Total 

..  8,101 

. .  .  £9,983 
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WILLIAM  PEARCE,  Aged  76. 

'  t  ^  LTHOUGH  he  had  attained  a  ripe  age,  the 
il  l  death  of  Mr.  William  Pearce,  for  more  than  a 
I  1  ’  generation  the  well-known  glass  and  china 
I  @\  dealer  of  167  and  169,  Queen ’s-rd.,  Bayswater, 
_M_  Jl  has  evoked  a  feeling  of  sorrow  throughout 
the  trade.  The  younger  manufacturers  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  do  not  know  what  was  once  meant  by  the  words 
*  ‘  Pearce  of  Bayswater,  ’  ’  but  those  who  have  arrived  at, 
or  have  passed,  middle  age,  will  well  remember  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  orders  were  sought  from  the  energetic 
tradesman  who  was  always  spoken  of  in  the  trade  by  that 
name.  ‘  ‘  Pearce  ’  ’  has  been  a  familiar  name  in  our 
trades  for  a  long  period,  so  that  by  way  of  quickly  and 
clearly  defining  which  one  was  meant, 
the  genial  proprietor  of  the  shop  in 
Queen’s-rd.  was  always  spoken  of  in  the 
trade  as  “  Pearce  of  Bayswater.” 
No  want  of  respect  is  ever  indicated 
by  the  omission  of  the  courtesy  title 
“  Mr.”  in  cases  of  this  kind.  On  the 
contrary,  a  man  must  be  well  known 
and  respected  in  the  trade  before  his 
address  forms  part  of  his  trade  name, 
k  r , “7,  n , ,  „  -r, ,  vr.  Certainly  no  retail  dealer  in  our  indus- 

tries  could  have  been  better  known  or 
more  highly  respected  than  the  late  Mr.  William  Pearce. 
We  have  no  particulars  of  any  special  ailment,  but  when 
we  are  told  that  ‘  ‘  he  died  on  April  14  at  his  residence. 
53,  Munday-rd.,  South  Hampstead,  in  his  76th  year,” 
the  cause  of  death  is  not  far  to  seek.  Since  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made,  expressions  of  regret  in  the  city  (Holborn 
Circus  is  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  china  trade)  have  been 
continuous  and  sincere. 

For  forty-four  years  the  late  Mr.  Pearce  conducted  his 
business  as  a  glass  and  china  dealer  at  167  and  169,  Queen’s- 
rd.,  and  to  him  they  were  eventful  years,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  at  the  end  of  his  experience.  He  made  the 
business,  and  it  required  his  best  energies  to  acquire  the 
high-class  trade  he  aimed  at — and  secured. 

We  did  not  know  him  in  his  early  days,  but  we  well 
remember  him  doing  his  splendid  business,  twenty-five 
or  perhaps  thirty  years  ago.  We  infer  he  had  not  much 
anxiety  then,  and  that  he  was  reaping  the  advantages 
of  his  early  work.  But  time  brings  many  changes  to  places 
and  to  tradesmen.  Bayswater  and  its  retail  trades  under¬ 
went  a  great  change  with  the  development  of  the  gigantic 
stores  which  have  made  the  neighbourhood  famous.  We 
are  writing  without  inspiration  from  any  outside  source ; 
but  from  our  own  observation  we  imagine  that  retail  trades¬ 
men  in  all  industries  found  it  difficult  to  hold  their  own 
against  their  formidable  competitor,  and  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Pearce  did  so  for  so  long  proves  his  energy  and  business 
capacity.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  next  door 
to  the  largest  ‘  ‘  stores  ’  ’  in  London,  which  had  a  really  fine 
glass  and  china  department,  supported  by  practically  un¬ 
limited  capital,  and  yet  he  continued  to  do  a  high-class 
trade.  We  had  an  interview  with  him  some  years  ago — 
about  ten  we  think — when  we  remarked  that  he  was  a 
striking  proof  that  an  individual  china  and  glass  dealer 
with  ability  and  energy  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  com¬ 
petition  of  “  Stores.”  We  remember  he  smiled,  shook 
his  head  and  said,  ”  It  is  not  easy  work  trading  against  a 
house  like  that,”  indicating  his  neighbours.  Many 
qualities  are  requisite  in  a  tradesman  who  has  such  an  op¬ 
position  to  contend  against,  integrity,  energy,  ability,  tact, 


courtesy.  The  late  Mr.  Pearce  possessed  them  all,  with 
the  result  that  when  he  retired  in  1907  he  did  so  enjoying 
the  respect  and  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  his  business 
acquaintances,  customers,  manufacturers,  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Everyone  speaks  well  of  him  now,  and  we  are  sure  many 
of  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  be  reminded  of  his  pleasing 
personality  by  the  likeness  of  him  which  we  reproduce  from 
a  photograph  lent  to  us.  On  his  retirement,  one  who  knew 
him  well  referred  to  him  as  “a  gentleman  who  had 
adorned  business  life  with  integrity  and  honour,  and  whose 
geniality  and  courtesy  for  so  many  years  had  been  manifested 
to  all  with  whom  he  had  had  business  relations.”  We 
cordially  endorse  this  expression  of  opinion.  The  deceased 
leaves  a  widow,  three  daughters,  and  two  sons,  to  whom 
we  tender  our  sympathy. 


GEORGE  GREENSHIELDS  MAC= 
WILLIAM,  Aged  73. 


IT  is  the  painful  duty  of  a  trade  journalist  to  record  the 
death  of  persons  connected  with  the  trade  he  repre¬ 
sents.  Though  always  an  unpleasant  task  when  the 
deceased  is  known  to  him  only,  or  principally,  by 
repute,  and  he  obtains  his  account  of  the  departed 
from  others,  the  task,  having  to  be  so  often  repeated, 
becomes,  without  callousness  on  his  part,  to  some  extent 
a  matter  of  routine.  But  when  he  has  to  record  the  death 
of  one  with  whom  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  he  has  had 
business  relations,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so  has 
been  personally  intimate,  his  task  is  a  sad  one  indeed. 
When  I  say  that  I  have  met  him  constantly  in  business  and 
out  of  it  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  that  I  was  with  him 
in  his  private  office  when  he  chatted  familiarly  only  twelve 

days  before  his 
death,  it  will 
be  believed  that 
it  is  much  more 
than  a  profes¬ 
sional  expression 
to  say  that  we 
deeply  regret  to 
announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  G. 
G.  Mac  William, 
of  20,  Bartlett’s 
Buildings,  Hol¬ 
born  Circus,  E.C. 
Mr.  Mac  William 
was  well  known 
in  the  trade,  and 
the  news  of  his 
comparatively 
sudden  death 
will  come  as  a 
shock  to  many 
who  read  it  here 
for  the  first  time. 
80  far  as  we 
know,  he  had 
not  complained 
of  illness  pre¬ 
viously,  but  he  caught  cold  on  Friday,  April  8,  and,  though 
he  remained  indoors  and  was  carefully  nursed,  pneumonia 
developed,  and  he  died  on  Saturday,  April  16,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  Bedford-court  Mansions,  Bedford-square,  W.C. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  living  in  his  own  comfortable  flat, 


Mr. 


[Photo,  by  Barrauds,  Ltd.,  London- 

G.  G.  MacWilliam. 


and,  as  he  had  no  relatives  known  in  the  trade  in  London, 
it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  detailed  information  respecting 
his  early  life.  In  his  inquiries  for  particulars,  the  writer 
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found  that,  from  disjointed  and,  of  course,  unrecorded 
conversations  during  the  last  few  years,  lie  knew  almost 
as  much  as  those  he  consulted. 

The  late  Mr.  MacWilliam  was  born  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  and,  after  being  locally  educated,  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  a  Scotch  Rank.  In  recounting  some 
of  his  experiences  a  few  years  ago,  he  told  me  the  name  of 
the  bank,  but  I  forget  it.  He  found  the  life  of  a  bank  clerk 
too  humdrum  for  him,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  left 
and  came  to  London,  while  still  a  young  man.  After  some 
temporary  employment,  he  obtained  an  engagement  with 
Mr.  George  Jenings,  sanitary  engineer,  of  Lambeth.  It  is 
uncertain  how  long  he  stayed  with  Mr.  Jenings,  but  it 
must  have  been  there  that  he  gained  the  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  sanitary  pottery  which  lie  has  always  displayed. 
He  may  have  done  so  longer,  but  we  find  that  in  1878  he 
was  representing  Hodgson  &  Co.,  china  manufacturers, 
Longton,  and  D.  McBirney,  proprietor  of  the  Belleek 
Pottery,  at  20,  Bartlett  s  Buildings,  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since.  In  1880  he  was  representing  Mr.  C.  T.  Maling, 
Newcastle-on-Tvne,  and  Clementson  Brothers,  Hanley,  at 
the  same  address. 

Me  cannot  say  whether  Mr.  Mac  William’s  experience 
gained  at  Mr.  Geo.  Jenings,  influenced  it  or  not,  but  soon 
after  he  joined  D.  McBirney  &  Co.  they  added  a  branch  for 
the  manufacture  of  sanitary  ware  at  Belleek  Pottery. 
In  1 880,  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  resident  partner  at  Belleek, 
in\  ented,  patented,  and  manufactured  a  number  of  sanitary 
arrangements,  ana  Mr.  MacWilliam  was  interested  in  the 
sa.e  of  them  until  a  few  years  ago.  when  his  connection 
with  the  Belleek  Pottery  came  to  an  end.  He  has  repre¬ 
sented  several  other  firms  in  the  course  of  his  long  career, 
including  Wardle  &  Co.,  Hanley,  and  Geo.  Procter  &  Co.’ 
china  manufacturers,  Longton,  but  he  continued  to  repre¬ 
sent  C.  T.  Maling  &  Co.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tvne  until  his 
death. 

The  late  Mr.  MacV  illiam  was  an  original  character — 
we  mean  nothing  disrespectful  by  the  term,  for  he  was  not 
eccentric.  He  was  slow  to  make  friendships,  and  not 
every  one  could  do  that  with  him,  but  when  once  the 
barrier  of  reserve  was  removed,  I  found  him  most  genial 
and  friendly.  For  many  years  he  lived  his  happy  bachelor 
life  intherooms  over  his  show-roomsin  Bartlett’s  Buildings, 
and  it  was  only  in  1903  that  he  left  them  for  his  chambers 
at  Bedford-court  Mansions.  He  had  few  visitors,  and  he 
rarely  visited,  yet.  he  was  not  a  recluse.  He  took  a  very 
active  interest  in  life  outside  his  business.  He  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Pottery  and  Glass  Benevolent  Institution 
from  its  foundation,  and  for  some  time  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  management.  His  short  witty  speeches  at 
some  of  the  meetings  will  be  well  remembered  b}^  members 
-  they  were  alw'ays  appreciated.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Fragile  Club,  though  he  did  not  always  attend  the 
meetings.  I  met  him  frequently  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  he  was  an  interested 
member,  though  I  do  not  remember  him  taking  part  in 
the  discussions.  He  was  a  member  and  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  meetings  of  that  very  select  society,  "‘The  British 
Science  Guild,  of  which  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane  is 
the  President  and  Lord  Avebury  is  the  Treasurer.  I 
understand  it  wras  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  obtain 
admittance  to  that  exclusive  coterie. 

The  deceased  was  greatly  respected  in  the  trade,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  severe  reserve.  Everyone  recognised 
mm  as  a  straightforward,  fair-minded  business  man. 
To  those  to  whom  he  unbended  lie  was  frank  and  friendly  in 
the  extreme.  He  had  his  peculiarities  (who  has  not), 
but  they  injured  no  one,  and  those  who  knew'  him  best 
hked  him  most.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  trade, 
thought  once  he  was  the  “  Father  of  the  London  Repre¬ 


sentatives,”  but  I  find  there  are  two  or  three  gentlemen  of 
equally  long  career  still  in  business. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  they  had  a  photograph 
of  Mr.  MacWilliam,  C.  T.  Maling  &  Sons  kindly  sent  us  the 
one  from  which  the  accompanying  likeness  was  reproduced. 
In  the  letter  enclosing  the  photo,  they  say  :  “In  private 
life  he  was  a  generous  and  sympathetic  friend  ;  in  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  energetic,  prompt,  exact,  in  everything  upright, 
honourable,  and  courteous.  We  esteemed  him  highly  and 
shall  greatly  miss  his  valued  assistance.”  We  can  truly 
endorse  this  opinion  of  the  deceased.  He  was  buried  at 
Brookwood  Cemetery,  near  Woking,  on  April  18,  in  a 
very  simple  manner,  in  the  presence  of  relatives  and  a 
large  number  of  friends. 


LEWIS  FOREMAN  DAY,  Aged  65. 

WE  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewis  F. 

Day,  the  famous  decorative  artist,  who  has 
supplied  so  many  popular  designs  for  the 
ornamentation  of  pottery.  Mr.  Day  was  in 
comparatively  good  health,  and  was  attending 
to  his  professional  work  as  usual  until  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  He  was  taken  ill,  and,  in  a  few  days,  died  at  his 
residence,  15,  Taviton-st.,  Gordon-sq.,  W.C.  He  was  born 
in  London  in  1845,  of  a  Welsh  family  of  Quaker  origin  that 
had  lived  for  many  generations  in  Essex.  He  was  educated 
first  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  afterwards  in  Franca  and 
Germany,  and  then  served  an  apprenticeship  with  Laver 
&  Barrand,  glass  painters,  in  Greek-st.,  Soho.  Afterwards 
he  was  employed  by  Clayton  &  Bell,  stained  glass  workers, 
and  received  a  good  training  in  their  workshop.  He  was 
engaged  for  nearly  two  years  in  executing  special  glass 
work  for  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  then  he 
undertook  designing  on  his  own  account,  a  step  which  was 
amply  justified,  for  he  was  speedily  appreciated  as  a 
designer  for  industrial  purposes,  and  acquired  a  fame  which 
has  steadily  increased.  The  late  Mr.  Day  was  a  born 
artist,  having  displayed  eerly  in  life  a  remarkable  taste  for 
form  and  colour.  It  has  been  said  that  if  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  oil  painting  he  would  have  attained  academical 
fame.  His  inclination,  however,  was  in  the  airection  of 
designing  for  pottery,  glass,  wall  decoration,  textiles,  and 
other  manufactures.  It  would  now  be  difficult  to  find 
an  industry  in  which  ornamentation  is  employed  to  which 
he  has  not  contributed.  His  work  has  been  greatly 
appreciated  in  the  glass  and  pottery  trade,  particularly 
in  tile  decoration.  He  had  been  associated  with  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  so  long  ago 
as  1886  he  delivered  a  course  of  Cantor  lectures  on  *  ‘  Orna¬ 
mental  Design.”  This  was  the  first  of  four  courses  of 
lectures  dealing  with  various  phases  of  decorative  art. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Section  of 
Applied  Art,  and  became  one  of  its  principal  supporters, 
attending  most  of  its  meetings  and  making  many  useful 
contributions  to  the  discussions.  In  1892  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  has  been  associated  with  it 
since  that  day  as  a  member  of  the  Council  or  as  Vice- 
President.  He  rendered  important  service  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  now  the  Board  of 
Education,  and,  in  addition  to  conducting  examinations 
in  painting  and  ornament,  he  was  examiner  of  works  sent 
in  by  schools  of  art  for  national  competition.  For  eight 
years  he  gave  an  annual  course  of  lectures  to  the  National 
Scholars  at  South  Kensington  upon  practical  design  and 
ornament,  in  association  with  Mr.  Walter  Crane  and  other 
decorative  artists,  who  officiated  as  examiners  at  different 
times.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  was  president,  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  collections  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  in  the  new  buildings.  The  late  Mr.  Day 
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was  one  of  the  jury  at  the  last  Paris  Exhibition.  Amongst 
his  published  works  the  principal  were,  “  Everyday  Art,” 
“Nature  in  Ornament,”  “  Windows— a  Book  About 
Stained  Glass.”  “Art  in  Needlework,”  “Alphabets, 
Old  and  New,”  “Lettering  in  Ornament,”  “Pattern 
Design,”  and  “  Ornament  and  Its  Application.”  He 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  “  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,” 
which,  like  the  “  Art  Workers’  Guild,”  of  which  he  was 
past  master,  originated  from  meetings  held  at  his  house. 
His  genius  has  exerted  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  most 
of  our  national  industries,  and  for  that  he  will  be  gratefully 
remembered.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Highgate  Ceme¬ 
tery  on  Friday,  April  22. 


Legal. 


The  Dickins  China  Case  and  Its  Seque!. — Arthur  Thomas  Ellis, 
formerly  an  art  dealer  in  Bond-st.,  was  convicted  at  the  March 
session  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  of  obtaining  money  from 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  John  Dickins  ty  means  of  false  pretences 
connected  with  the  sale  of  old  china.  Sentence  was  postponed 
till  the  April  sessions,  and  meanwhile  Ellis  appealed  against  tne 
conviction  and  his  appeal  has  not  yet  been  decided.  As  a  sequel 
to  this,  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Dickins  brought  an  action 
against  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods,  claiming  damages  for 
alleged  breach  of  contract  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  testa¬ 
tor’s  collection  of  old  china.  Defendants  denied  the  alleged 
breach,  and  said  they  were  auctioneers  and  not  experts.  The 
plaintiffs  said  there  were  spurious  articles  included,  and  described 
in  the  catalogue,  and  that  that  militated  against  the  sale  of  the 
genuine  pieces.  The  case  was  heard  at  length  before  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrence  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  April  26,  when  the  jury 
found  “  That  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Christie 
in  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue,  but  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not 
proved  that  they  suffered  any  monetary  loss  from  this  negligence.” 
No  judgment  was  entered  upon  this  finding,  and  the  judge  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  hear  arguments  by  counsel 
in  regard  to  the  legal  effect  of  this  finding. 

Pottery  Worker’s  Compensation  for  Lead  Poisoning. — On  April  19 
an  application  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was  made 
to  his  Honour  Judge  Benson,  at  the  Rotherham  County  Court. 
The  claimant  was  Ruth  Craddock  (19),  pottery  worker,  of  14, 
Shaftesbury -square,  Rotherham,  and  the  respondents  the  North- 
field  (Hawley)  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Rotherham.  Mr.  W.  M.  Gichard, 
who  appeared  for  both  parties,  asked  for  an  agreement  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  The  Registrar  had  referred  the  memorandum  of  such 
agreement  to  his  Honour  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
compensation  to  be  paid.  Applicant,  whilst  in  respondent’s 
employ,  developed  one  of  the  industrial  diseases  common  to  that 
class  of  work — viz.,  plumbia,  or  lead  poisoning.  She  left  work  on 
Oct.  13,  1909,  and  had  not  returned.  She  was  paid  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  her  full  weekly  wage  of  6s.  up  to  March  26,  the  date 
when  the  memorandum  was  sent  to  the  court  to  be  recorded. 
The  amount  paid  was  thus  £6  18s.,  covering  a  period  of  23  weeks. 
The  girl  was  examined  on  behalf  of  the  employers  by  Dr.  Cocking, 
of  Sheffield,  and  in  his  report  that  gentleman  said  he  thought 
she  was  improving  and  would  recover  in  three  or  four  months’ 
time.  She  must  not,  however,  go  back  to  the  same  class  of  w'ork, 
or  there  might  be  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  The  parties  had 
agreed  upon  an  amount  which  covered  a  further  period  of  twelve 
months.  Mr.  Gichard  submitted  that  the  agreement  was  a 
reasonable  one,  and  should  be  recorded.  After  hearing  the  evidence 
of  the  applicant  and  her  mother,  his  Honour  acceded  to  the 
application,  the  amount  to  be  paid  being  £20. 

Pottery  Trade  Dispute. — In  the  City  of  London  Court  on  April  7j 
before  Has  Honour  Judge  Lumley  Smith,  K.C.,  an  action  was  brought 
by  Mr.  G.  L.  Gent,  trading  as  G.  L.  Gent  &  Son,  china  and  glass 
manufacturer,  4—5,  Holborn-cireus,  E.C.,  against  Mr.  F.  Sellick, 
china  and  glass  dealer,  14.3,  Sidwell-st.,  Exeter,  to  recover  the  sum 
of  £7  Is.  lid.,  for  a  crate  of  ornamental  pots  supplied  to  his  order. 
Defendant  paid  19s.  4d.  into  court  and  counterclaimed  £2  12s.  5d. 
as  damages  for  loss  of  profits.  Mr.  W.  E.  Batt,  defendant’s  solicitor, 
objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  said  that  the  form 
of  the  action  was  wrong.  Mr.  Denyer,  plaintiffs’  counsel,  said  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Court  had  jurisdiction.  Defendant  sold 
ornamental  flower-pots  for  containing  flowers  to  use  on  the  table 
about  the  house.  On  Nov.  10  last,  Mr.  Gent,  jun.,  who  was 
travelling  for  orders,  called  on  the  defendant  at  his  business  place 
at  Exeter,  he  having  had  previous  transactions  with  him. 
Eventually  he  took  an  order  for  a  crate  of  ornamental  pots,  an 
assorted  lot,  containing  eight  dozen.  On  his  return  to  town  Mr.  Gent, 
junior,  selected  the  goods  and  they  were  duly  despatched  to  the 


defendant.  Now  defendant  was  suggesting  that  the  pots  were  to 
be  the  same  as]a  sample  in  his  shop.  Plaintiffs'  case  was  that  that 
was  not  so.  The  case  raised  a  very  interesting  point  of  law.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  crate  the  defendant  said  he  was  willing  to  accept 
some  of  the  pots,  but  the  plaintiffs  wrote  and  said  that  while  they 
concurred  in  the  rejection  they  hoped  the  defendant  would  go  through 
them  and  take  them.  Defendant  said  he  could  not  accept  the 
pots  at  the  prices  charged.  Under  section  30  of  the  Sale  of  Goods 
Act,  sub-section  3,  it  was  provided  :  “  Where  the  seller  delivers  to 
the  buyer  the  goods  he  contracted  to  sell,  mixed  with  goods  of  a 
different  description  not  included  in  the  contract,  the  buyer  may 
accept  the  goods  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  and 
reject  the  rest  or  he  may  reject  the  whole.”  Then  the  defendant 
wrote  and  rejected  the  whole  of  the  pots.  He  did  not,  however, 
send  them  all  back.  He  kept  19,  but  the  Court  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  the  defendant  kept  19  of  the  best.  It  was  like 
selling  mixed  biscuits  to  a  man  who  kept  those  with  sugar  on  them 
and  returned  the  rest. — Judge  Lumley  Smith  said  that  the  defendant 
seemed  to  have  done  exactly  what  section  30  of  the  Sale  of  Goods 
Act,  sub-section  3,  gave  him  the  right  to  do. — Mr.  Denyer  said  that 
was  not  so. — Judge  Lumley  Smith  pointed  out  that  the  defendant 
had  two  courses  open  to  him,  either  to  reject  the  whole  of  the  pots, 
or  select  what  he  said  he  had  ordered.  Plaintiffs  said,  ‘  ‘  Don’t 
reject  the  whole,  take  them.”  Defendant  had  paid  into  court  since 
the  action  was  brought  the  value  of  the  pots  which  he  had  retained, 
and  he  was  claiming  for  loss  of  trade. — Mr.  F.  Gent,  plaintiffs’ 
traveller,  said  that  when  he  called  on  the  defendant  he  asked  him  to 
visit  his  stock  at  a  local  hotel,  but  he  would  not  do  that  as  he  was  not 
open  to  buy.  After  a  conversation  the  defendant  said  he  would 
buy  some  ornamental  pots,  and  there  were  several  in  the  shop  that 
the  defendant  pointed  to.  Some  were  6  in.,  some  7  in.,  and  some  8  in. 
pots  and  others  larger.  They  were  what  were  called  in  the  trade 
unselected,  and  they  were  of  various  sizes,  and  not  really  best  goods. 
He  told  defendant  he  could  supply  him  with  the  same  goods.  Defen¬ 
dant  told  him  he  was  buying  them  at  Messrs.  Grimwade’s,  and  paying 
15s.  6d.  per  dozen  all  round  and  5  per  cent,  for  the  trade  advance. 
Defendant  never  suggested  that  any  special  size  was  to  be  sent,  or 
any  particular  form  of  decoration.  Defendant  ordered  eight  dozen, 
and  he  (witness)  was  to  make  the  selection.  No  time  was  mentioned 
for  delivery.  The  pots  sent  to  the  defendant  were  an  exceptionally 
good  execution  of  the  order.  The  5  per  cent,  advance  wras  put  on, 
owing  to  the  advance  of  raw  materials  of  which  the  pots  were 
made,  lead  and  paints.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  trade  when  the  raw 
materials  went  up  to  add  5  per  cent,  to  the  invoice  price.  All  china 
and  glass  dealers  had  been  doing  that  for  years.  Defendant  can¬ 
celled  the  order  on  the  ground  that  the  order  had  not  been  ful¬ 
filled.  Defendant  said  nothing  to  him  about  buying  the  goods  for 
the  Christmas  trade.  Some  of  the  pots  which  the  defendant  kept 
were  7  in.  pots.  They  wrote  and  told  him  he  had  excellent  value. 
Some  of  the  pots  were  worth  4s.  each  wholesale.  They  told  the 
defendant  that  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  goods  he  was  to 
return  the  w  hole  of  them  as  they  could  not  let  him  pick  out  the  best 
and  keep  the  others. — Judge  Lumley  Smith  :  Everybody  who  sells 
anything  says  it  is  of  excellent  value.  That  is  just  a  modern  phrase, 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  question  is  whether  he 
had  what  he  bought. — The  witness  further  said  that  his  father  wrote 
and  said  that  during  the  30  years  they  had  been  in  business  they  had 
never  been  treated  before  as  the  defendant  was  now  behaving. 
They  had  since  sent  the  pots  back  to  the  defendant,  and  he  had 
refused  to  accept  them.  They  were  now  lying  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company.  The  quality  of  the  pots  which  they 
had  sent  to  the  defendant  was  better  even  than  those  which  the 
defendant  had  in  his  shop  at  the  time  he  gave  the  order,  because  the 
pots  now  in  dispute  were  best  goods.  In  cross-examination  the 
witness  said  he  thought  he  had  been  doing  business  with  the  defen¬ 
dant  for  about  two  years  in  other  kinds  of  china  goods,  but  only  to 
a  small  extent.  He  did  not  call  on  the  defendant  especially  for  a 
Christmas  order.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  the  defendant  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  him  season  orders  at  all.  The  defendant 
did  not  show  him  particular  pots,  nor  did  he  say  that  he  could  do 
similar  ones  at  Is.  3  Jd.  each.  He  told  the  defendant  he  could  supply 
pots  at  15s.  6d.  a  dozen,  plus  5  per  cent.  He  did  not  tell  the  defen¬ 
dant  that  he  would  go  ‘  ‘  one  better  ’  ’  than  Messrs.  Grimwade,  and 
give  him  better  value  than  those  which  Messrs.  Grimwade  had  been 
supplying  to  the  defendant.  The  defendant  did  not  then  say  that 
if  he  (witness)  would  supply  pots  of  a  better  size  and  style  to  Messrs. 
Grimwade’s  he  would  give  him  an  order.  Nothing  about  size  or 
style  was  mentioned  at  the  interview.  It  did  not  strike  him  as  being 
an  unbusinesslike  suggestion  that  the  defendant  would  allow  him 
to  make  the  selection  of  the  pots.  The  defendant  might  have  told 
him  that  he  was  selling  the  pots  at  2s.  each,  but  he  did  not  go  into 
any  question  about  the  defendant’s  profit.  The  defendant  did  not 
order  the  pots  for  his  Christmas  trade.  The  plaintiffs  w  ere  not 
manufacturers  of  the  pots,  and  Messrs.  Grimwade  were.  .  There 
was  no  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  Messrs.  Grimwade  could  supply 
the  defendant  cheaper  than  the  plaintiffs  were  able  to  do.  Of 
course,  his  firm  had  to  make  their  profit,  but  they  were  very  large 
buyers,  and  they  had  a  stock  valued  at  £25,000  from  which  to  make 
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a  selection. — The  defendant,  Mr.  Sellick,  in  his  evidence,  told  the 
Court  that  Mr.  Gent  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  him  for  about 
lour  years,  and  he  had  given  him  an  order  on  the  occasion  of  nearly 
every  journey.  When  they  discussed  the  subject  of  ornamental 
flower- pots  he  told  Mr.  Gent  that  ho  wanted  them  for  his  Christmas 
trade,  but.  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  the  plaintiffs  could  supply 
them  at  better  value  than  Messrs.  Grimwade  gave  them,  because 
the  plaintiffs  were  only  brokers  in  the  china  and  glass  trade,  whereas 
Messrs.  Grimwade  were  manufacturers.  Mr.  Gent  told  him  that 
he  could  give  better  value,  and  then  witness  showed  Mr.  Gent 
t\\  o  pots  which  he  now  produced  for  the  Court’s  inspection,  having 
brought  them  from  Exeter  on  purpose.  Mr.  Gent  told  him  that  he 
would  do  a  little  better  than  Messrs.  Grimwade  had  done.  Witness 
told  Mr.  Gent  that  he  did  not  mind  giving  him  an  order,  but  that 
if  he  did  so  Mr.  Gent  must  offer  him  some  inducement  to  change 
from  Messrs.  Grimwade.  When  Mr.  Gent  said  he  would  givo  him 
better  value  he  told  them  that  he  was  getting  the  sample  pots  at 
Is.  3jd.,  plus  5  per  cent.  Mr.  Gent  said  if  witness  gave  him  an 
order  for  a  crate  for  Christmas  he  would  send  him  quite  as  good  value 
and  the  same  size  or  bigger.  Mr.  Gent  wanted  to  secure  bis  order.- — - 
Judge  Lumley  Smith  :  All  travellers  do. — The  witness,  continuing, 
said  he  sold  the  pots  at  2s.  each  and  Mr.  Gent  could  see  them 
ticketed  in  the  window.  When  the  goods  arrived  he  was  extremely 
annoyed  to  find  that  they  formed  a  ridiculous  execution  of  the  order. 
He  would  have  had  to  sell  the  pots  which  the  plaintiff  sent  him  at 
Is.  each,  and  consequently  he  would  have  lost  money  by  the  trans¬ 
action.  Therefore  he  wrote  and  told  the  plaintiff  that  he  would  only 
keep^some  of  the  pots,  although  he  wanted  all  of  them  badly  for 
his  Christmas  trade.  He  was  quite  ready  to  pay  for  those  he  had 
retained,  and  in  fact  he  had  paid  the  money  for  them  into  court. — 
Judge  Lumley  Smith  said  the  defendant  had  asked  the  plaintiff  to 
cancel  the  order  and  let  the  whole  transaction  be  at  an  end,  and  they 
both  agreed  to  that  course  being  adopted.  But  then  the  defendant 
only  sent  back  a  portion  of  the  goods.  The  defendant  should  have 
told  the  plaintiff  that  he  cancelled  the  order  except  as  to  a  portion 
which  he  had  selected.  Why  did  the  defendant  not  buy  against  the 
plaintiff,  and  go  to  Messrs.  Grimwade  for  the  pots  ?  That  could 
have  been  done  on  Dec.  9  when  he  wrote. — The  defendant  said 
the  reason  he  did  not  do  so  was  because  he  wanted  the  pots  for  his 
Christmas  trade,  and  it  was  no  use  giving  an  order  to  Messrs.  Grim¬ 
wade  on  Dec.  9,  and  expect  to  receive  the  pots  in  time  to  sell  for 
their  Christmas  trade.  It  would  take  three  weeks  or  a  month  in 
which  to  get  delivery  of  goods  at  Exeter  if  they  were  ordered  of 
Messrs.  Grimwade  on  Dec.  9. — Judge  Lumley  Smith  :  Do  you  allege 
that  there  was  a  minimum  size  agreed  upon  ? — The  "defendant 
replied  that  he  did,  and  that  the  size  agreed  upon  was  9  ins.  The 
pots  sent  by  the  plaintiffs  were  earthenware  instead  of  china,  but 
lie  had  not  made  any  complaint  on  that  score. — Mr.  Gent,  recalled, 
said  that  when  he  took  the  order  no  minimum  size  was  agreed  upon 
or  mentioned. — Mr.  Batt  urged  that  the  plaintiffs’  proper  course 
was  to  have  sold  the  pots  against  the  defendant,  and  then  have 
sued  him  for  the  money  which  he  would  have  lost  in  consequence. 
The  plaintiffs’  traveller  had  done  the  best  for  his  firm  ;  but  it  was 
very  questionable  trade  policy  to  try  and  cut  a  firm  like  Messrs. 
Grimwade,  who  were  manufacturers.  The  goods  had  been  lying  at 
the  railway  station  since  November  at  charges. — Judge  Lumley 
Smith,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that,  under  section  30  of  the  Sale  of 
Goods  Act,  although  there  had  been  a  skirmish  about  cancelling 
the  order,  the  defendant  might  have  accepted  the  pots  which  were 
according  to  sample  and  returned  the  rest.  The  real  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  was  whether  all  of  the  pots  were  to  be  of  the 
minimum  size  of  9  ins.  or  whether  they  were  to  be  an  assortment  of 
different  sizes  and  reasonably  sorted  at  the  discretion  of  the  plaintiffs. 
There  was  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  defendant  that  one 
did  not  generally  let  a  man  select  trade  goods  for  him,  and  that  one 
generally  liked  to  make  the  selection  oneself.  He  did  not  believe 
there  was  a  minimum  specified.  He  believed  the  real  bargain 
was  that  the  plaintiffs  would  supply  the  pots  for  15s.  6d.,  which 
was  less  than  the  value  of  the  largest  and  perhaps  more  than  the 
value  of  the  smaller  ones,  but  that  the  plaintiff  would  send  different 
sizes  and  supply  them  all  round  at  a  uniform  price  of  15s.  (id.  per 
dozen.  On  the  whole,  he  accepted  the  plaintiffs’  version  of  the 
matter,  and  he  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  amount 
claimed  with  costs,  and  judgment  also  for  the  plaintiffs  on  the 
counter-claim. 


The  Glass  Trade. — It  is  not  satisfactory  from  a  trade  point 
of  view,  that  a  glass  house  should  be  given  up  to  sport.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stourbridge  Cricket  Club  the 
chairman  is  reported  to  have  said  ‘  ‘  a  glasshouse  had  been 
taken  at  Amblecote,  so  that  the  members  could  play  cricket 
all  the  year  round.”  Cricket  is  a  desirable  game  for  young 
men,  but  we  do  not  like  to  think  that  glass  makers  are  to 
play  it  ‘  ‘  all  the  year  round  ”  in  a  building  in  which  table 
glass  ought  to  be  made  for  the  same  period. 


Parliamentary  Notes. 


Scientific  Teaching  in  the  English  Pottery  Trade. — In  the 

House  of  Commons,  on  March  30,  Mr.  John  Ward  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  whether,  when 
forming  his  estimates  for  the  coming  year,  he  Avould 
favourably  consider  the  claims  of  the  Potteries  for  a  college 
of  pottery,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  scientific  teaching 
of  pottery  to  the  English  pottery  trade,  which  is  at  the 
present  time  subject  to  regulations  and  restrictions  not 
imposed  upon  pottery  manufacture  in  any  other  country. 
Mr.  Runciman  replied  :  The  Estimates  for  the  year  1910-11 
have  already  been  published.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible 
to  take  this  matter  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
those  estimates.  I  do  not  understand  precisely  what  the 
hon.  member  washes  me  to  do,  but  if  he  will  formulate 
some  more  definite  proposal  and  send  it  to  me  I  shall  be 
happy  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  action  that  I  can 
usefully  take  in  the  matter.  Mr.  John  Ward  :  I  shall 
take  advantage  of  that  offer. 

Lead  Poisoning. — In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  30, 
Mr.  WedgAvood  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whether,  with  reference  to  reported  cases  of 
lead  poisoning,  he  could  give  any  reason  for  the  reduction 
last  year  of  from  117  cases  to  58  cases  in  the  china  and 
earthenware  industry,  or  for  the  increase  in  the  coach- 
making  industry  of  from  70  to  95  cases  ;  and  tvhether  he 
had  any  official  information  showing  that  the  closer 
supervision  over  the  cleanliness  of  the  workplaces  and 
of  the  health  of  the  workers  had  caused  the  improvement 
in  the  case  of  the  pottery  industry  ?  The  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Masterman) 
replied  : — It  is  difficult  to  say  to  Avhat  cause  or  causes 
the  striking  diminution  in  the  number  of  lead  cases  in  the 
Potteries  is  to  be  attributed,  but  the  depression  of  trade 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  the  additional  inspection 
provided,  and  the  increased  attention  to  the  adoption 
of  precautionary  measures,  have  all  contributed  to  the 
result.  The  Secretary  of  State  cannot  assign  any  reason 
for  the  increase  in  the  coach-making  industry.  This  is 
one  of  the  industries  which  has  been  selected  for  im^estiga- 
tion  Avhen  the  pottery  inquiry  has  been  completed. 

Lead  Poisoning  in  Tile  Works. — On  April  20,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Clynes  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  whether  the  two  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  at  Pilkington’s  Tile  Works,  Manchester,  re¬ 
cently  the  subject  of  inquiry,  stood  alone,  and  Avhether  he 
will  cause  investigation  to  be  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
raw  lead  used  in  the  glazes  at  Pilkington’s  ?  Mr. 
Churchill  replied  :  Besides  the  two  cases  referred  to  in  the 
question,  only  one  of  which,  however,  wras  found  by  the 
medical  referee  to  be  a  case  of  lead  poisoning,  communi¬ 
cations  have  been  received  calling  attention  to  the  cases  of 
two  other  workers  at  these  works.  Both  cases  have  been 
investigated,  and  in  neither  have  any  grounds  been  found 
for  regarding  them  as  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  case  in  1903  of  a  man  who,  after  a  short  period 
of  employment  at  these  w  orks,  died  as  a  result  of  disease 
set  up  by  long-continued  work  in  lead  processes  in  other 
wrorks,  there  has  been  no  cases  at  these  works  since  1899, 
and  the  arrangements  at  the  works  are  exceptionally  good. 

I  see  no  ground  for  issuing  any  special  instructions  to  the 
Factory  Department  in  the  matter.  Mr.  John  Ward  r  Can 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  give  any  reason  Avhatever  why 
this  attack  is  being  made  on  a  factory  that  has  the  best 
health  register  of  any  factory  in  the  country  ?  Mr. 
Speaker  :  Hoav  can  the  right  hon.  gentleman  anstver  that 
question  ? 
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XXX.— THE  SPEED  OF  VITRIFICATION  OF  CLAYS,  Etc.* 
By  J.  W.  Mellor,  D.Sc. 

/ _ Influence  of  Time  and  Temperature  on  the  Speed  of  Vitrification. 

WE  are  generally  agreed f  that  the  chemistry  of  pottery 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  chemistry  of  arrested  reactions. 
In  a  general  way  certain  constituents  are  mixed 
together,  and  the  mixture  is  heated.  Some  of  the 
constituents  begin  to  fuse,  binding  or  cementing  other 
constituents  together.  The  molten  fluxes — generally 
ielspathic — dissolve  some  of  the  less  fusible  constituents,  quartz,  or 
flint  and  clay.  When  the  action  has  progressed  far  enough  for  a 
particular  effect  the  mass  is  cooled  ;  the  reaction*  is  stopped. 
This  principle  applies  to  the  act  of  vitrification  of  bodies,  glazes, 
enamels,  &c.  By  “  vitrification  ”  I  here  include,  not  only  the 
formation  of  the  glass  due  to  the  melting  of  the  crystalline  and  other 
fluxes,  but  also  the  solution  formed  by  the  solvent  action  of  the 
fluxes  upon  the  quartz,  flint,  clay,  &c.  In  the  fired  body  we  have 
particles  of  the  undissolved  clay,  flint,  quartz,  &c.,  apparently 
embedded  in  a  glassy,  vitreous  matrix. 

The  process  of  vitrification  is  a  time  reaction,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  reaction  is  accelerated  by  raising  the  temperature.  Much  of 
the  work  done  during  a  protracted  firing  at  a  low  temperature  can 
be  performed  in  a  shorter  time  at  a  higher  temperature.  Thus 
two  or  more  “  easy  ”  firings  will  frequently  produce  the  same  con¬ 
traction,  translucency,  &c.,  as  one  hard  firing.  If  two  blocks 
be  made  from  the  same  clay,  and  one  be  heated,  say  twelve  hours 
at  1,000°,  it  may  only  have  attained  the  same  state  of  vitrification 
as  is  produced  by  heating  the  other  block  two  hours  at  1,100°.§ 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  if  a  fireclay  be  reported  to  soften 
at,  say  1,700°,  this  number  means  very  little  if  the  rate  of  rise  of 
temperature  be  not  also  indicated,  and  the  softening  temperatures 
of  different  clays  cannot  be  compared  if  the  rates  of  rise  of  tempera¬ 
ture  be  not  the  same.  (J.  W.  Mellor,  “  Staffordshire  Weekly 
Sentinel,”  May  20,  1905.) 

It  has  been  found  empirically  that  if  the  firing  occupies  a  certain 
interval  of  time  a  certain  cone  collapses  near  a  certain  temperature, 
and  therein  lies  the  peculiar  advantage  of  cones  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  A  cone  does  not  directly  indicate  temperatures  at  all, 
and  all  attempts  to  connect  the  squatting  of  cones  with  definite 
temperatures  must  prove  abortive  unless  the  rate  of  rise  of  tempera¬ 
ture  be  fixed.  The  softening  temperature  obtained  for  one  rate  of 
rise  of  temperature  will  not  correspond  with  the  temperature  deter¬ 
mined  for  another  rate  of  rise  of  temperature.  If  the  clay  be  heated 
in  the  furnace,  side  by  side  with  cones,  the  softening  temperature 
of  the  clay,  represented  in  terms  of  Seger’s  cones,  tells  us  that  the 
reactions  between  the  constituents  of  the  cones  and  between  the 
constituents  of  the  clay  have  progressed  far  enough  to  lead  to  the 
squatting  of  both.  If  cone  and  clay  be  heated  slowly,  the  result 
would  be  different  from  what  would  be  obtained  if  clay  and  cone  be 
heated  quickly.  Cone  5,  for  instance,  collapsed  when  heated  one 
day  at  1,130°,  and  Cone  1  when  heated  five  days  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  (W.  H.  Zimmer,  Trans.  Amer.  Cer.  Soc.,  1,  22,  1899). 

The  follow-  ing  fact  has  been  cited  as  a  puzzle  :  The  fire  shrinkage 
of  trials  fired  comparatively  rapidly  in  a  muffle  about  four  hours 
was  regularly  reported  greater  than  the  fire  shrinkage  of  a  similar 
body  fired  to  the  same  temperature  in  the  ovens  on  a  large  scale.  || 
On  investigation  it  w'as  found  that  the  temperatures  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  Seger’s  cones.  A  piece  of  ware  fired  to  cone  8  in  four 
hours  has  been  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  a  similar  piece 
heated  below  dull  redness  for  a  few  days  and  gradually  heated  to 
cone  8  during  another  three  days.  Indeed  the  maximum  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  rapidly  fired  piece  may  have  been  more  than  100° 
higher  than  the  slowly  fired  piece.  The  experimental  results  show 
that  the  vitrification  of  the  body  progresses  more  when  heated  to  the 
higher  temperature  for  a  short  time  than  w"hen  heated  for  a  long 
time  at  the  lower  temperature  under  conditions  where  the  work 
done  on  Seger’s  cones  is  apparently  the  same.  The  conditions  for 
measuring  the  speed  of  the  reactions  under  the  different  conditions 
are  not  the  same.  The  two  reactions  (cone  and  clay)  may  be  such 
that  they  have  the  same  speed  at  one  temperature,  and  yet,  at  a 
different  temperature  their  speeds  may  be  different.  This  is 


*  From  Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  0  — ,  1910. 

t  This  paper  summarises  some  of  the  principles  which  have  been  largely 
emphasized  in  the  County  Pottery  Laboratory,  Staffordshire,  during  the  past 
fe  w  years. 

X  The  word  “reaction”  is  here  employed  in  a  general  sense  for  changes, 
physical  or  chemical,  which  occur  during  vitrification. 

$  It  is  also  easy  to  see  how  modifying  the  rate  of  firing  glost  oven  or  enamel 
kiln  may  change  the  rate  of  attack  of  colours  by  glaze,  and  so  produce  different 
results.  If  the  dehydration  changes  are  too  rapid,  the  expulsion  of  water  may 
proceed  with  explosive  violence  and  ruin  the  product.  My  remarks  are  here 
confined  to  vitrification. 

||  With  drying  the  converse  phenomenon  occurs:  the  more  rapid  the  drying 
the  smaller  the  contraction. 


probably  due  to  the  different  temperature  coefficients  of  the  two 
reactions  :  (1)  vitrification  of  cone  ;  (2)  vitrification  of  clay.  Me 
have  no  particular  reason  for  assuming  the  two  reactions  have  the 
same  temperature  coefficient  beyond  a  more  or  less  remote  analogy 
between  cone  and  clay.  The  idea  may  perhaps  be  more  clearly 
expressed  in  symbols.  If  Ux  and  Vx  respectively  denote  the  speeds 
of  the  reaction  in  cone  and  in  clay  at  a  temperature  tx,  and  V2,  V2 , 
the  corresponding  speeds  at  a  temperature  t2,  we  must  have 

Ux  _  vx 
u.2  -  v2 

if  the  results  in  ‘  ‘  trial  ’  ’  muffle  and  oven  are  to  be  the  same. 
Possibly  some  such  idea  has  led  many  to  prefer  cones  with  a  com¬ 
position  more  nearly  resembling  the  clays  themselves  (C.  Bischof, 
Die  feuerfesten  Tone,  Leipzig,  197,  1904  ;  Sprech.,  31,  292,  1898). 
These  facts  illustrate  the  importance  of  including  the  rate  of  rise 
of  temperature  in  a  standard  method  for  testing  the  softening 
temperature  of  clays. 

The  subjoined  experiments  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wilson,  admirably 
illustrate  the  influence  of  time  and  temperature  on  the  rate  of 
vitrification.  The  progress  of  the  reaction  in  the  firing  of  bone 
china  (cast)  is  approximately  indicated  by  the  dry  to  fired  con¬ 
traction  indicated  in  the  last  column  of  Table  I.  and  the  middle 
column  of  Table  II.  (A.  Heath  and  J-  W.  Mellor,  Trans.  Eng.  Cer. 
Soc.,  7,  80,  1907.)  The  wet  to  dry  contraction  was  5-3  per  cent., 
the  maximum  fire  contraction,  11-8  per  cent.  Any  further  heating 
leads  to  a  decomposition  attended  by  an  evolution  of  gas.  The 
ware  begins  to  expand  if  fired  to  higher  temperatures. 


Table  I. 


Time  in  hours. 

Estimated  temperature 
by  cones. 

Degrees  C. 

Contraction 
per  cent. 

24-0 

990 

0-8 

28-0 

1050 

1-0 

320 

1110 

2-6 

33-5 

1150 

2-6 

35-0 

1170 

6-2 

35-75 

1190 

6-2 

38-5 

1190 

6-2 

38-5 

1210 

8-8 

39-0 

1230 

9-2 

40-3 

1250 

10-6 

40-75 

1270 

v  11-0 

Cool 

1290 

11-8 

The  same  ware  fired  in  a  glost  oven  to  between  Cones  01  and  1 
estimated  temperature  1,130°  to  1,150° — for  approximately  20 
hours,  gave  the  following  results  : — 


Table  II. 


Times  fired. 

Per  cent,  contraction. 

Observed. 

Calculated  from  theory. 

I 

3-2 

— 

2 

4-0 

3-9 

3 

5-0 

4-9 

4 

5-6 

5-7 

5 

5-8 

6-2 

6 

6-8 

6-7 

7 

7-6 

7-4 

8 

8-0 

7-9 

Although  Mr.  Wilson  gave  me  no  more  figures,  he  says  that  after 
the  twelfth  firing  the  result — contraction  and  translucency 
resembled  that  obtained  at  cone  8- — estimated  temperature  1,290 
with  41  hours’  firing.  (For  the  time-temperature  curve  of  this  oven, 
with  pyrometer  measurements,  see  J.  W.  Mellor  and  F.  J.  Austin, 
Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  6,  129,  1907.) 

The  evidence  is  clear  so  far  as  the  reaction  between  the  constituents 
of  the  body  is  concerned  ;  a  protracted  firing  at  a  low  temperature 
will  do  the  work  of  a  short  firing  at  a  high  temperature.  If  the 
time  of  firing  an  oven  be  diminished,  the  temperature  must  be  raised 
in  order  to  carry  the  reaction  as  far  as  it  would  progress  at  the  lower 
temperature  for  a  longer  time. 

2. — The  Law  of  Contraction  of  certain  Clays  with  Successive  Heatings. 

There  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  analogy  between  the  rate  of  the 
diminution  of  the  contraction  with  successive  firings  and  the  law 
for  bimolecular  reactions.  I.et  dx  denote  the  change  of  the  con¬ 
traction  which  occurs  during  the  time  dt  ;  a  the  maximum  contrac¬ 
tion  after  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  firings.  In  this  particular 
case,  a  =  11-8.  Let  x  denote  the  observed  contraction  after  any 
number  of  firings  t.  Hence  a  —  x  represents  the  contraction  which 
is  yet  to  take  place  after  any  number  of  firings  t  (time-temperature 
curve  constant).  Then,  if  we  assume  the  rate  of  change  follows  a 
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law  analogous  with  that  employed  in  physical  chemistry  for 
two  reacting  constituents  (say,  ‘  solvent  ’ ’  and  ‘ •  solute  "  ie 
dissolved  substance  or  substances),  wo  have,  or  the  speed  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  solution : 


5 


(1) 


where  k  is  the  constant  of  proportion  (J.  W.  Mellor,  Chemical 
Statics  and  Dynamics,  London.  1904).  The  numerical  value  of  k 
will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  body  being  fired,  the  time-tempera¬ 
ture  curve,  &c.  •  We  get  by  integration  (x  =  0  when  t  =  0), 


£__!  f  dx 

t  J  (a-  x)'1 


at  (a-x)  .  ^ 

If  tho  rate  of  contraction  which  occurs  during  the  time  dt  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  square  of  contraction  which  has  to  take  placo  at 
any  time  t,  k  will  be  nearlj?  constant.  Any  deviation  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  variations  in  the  firing  from  oven  to  oven,  imperfections 
in  methods  of  measurements,  &c.  In  Wilson’s  experiments  this 
constant  works  out  to  be  nearly  0-020.  Substituting  this  value 
ot  k  in  equation  (2)  and  solving  for  x  we  obtain  an  expression  : 

. — a?kt_ 

1  +  akt  .  (  ’ 

2-78  t 


x  = 


1  +  0-236  t 

w  hieh  enables  us  to  compute  the  contraction  x  at  the  end  of  each 
Let  us  test  the  calculated  values  of  x  w-ith  Wilson’s  measure- 
The  comparison  in  the  two  last  columns  of  Table  II.  is 

remarkably  close.  Fig.  1 


firing. 

ments 
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§ 

1 

4 

j 

ram 
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Fig.  1. 


represents  the  theoretical 
curve  ;  the  observed 
results  are  indicated  by 
dots.  If  further  data 
confirm  the  assumption 
made,  we  shall  have 
some  confidence  in  pro¬ 
gressing  further  on  the 
suggested  lines.  As 
usual, we  neglect  the  first 
reading  on  account  of 
disturbances  which 
always  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  a  reaction 
(J.  W.  Mellor,  Chemical 
Statics  and  Dynamics. 
London,  113,  1904).  If 
it  were  not  for  the  fifth 
reading,  which  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  “  suspect,”  the 
agreement  between 
“  theory  and  observation  ”  would  be  even  closer. 

Equation  (3)  may  be  taken  as  representing  a  “  provisional  law  ” 
of  contraction  of,  say,  a  firebrick  when  fired  time  after  time  in  a 
given  furnace.  The  agreement  in  the  cases  tried  is  closer  than 
might  be  expected  when  we  consider  the  disturbing  factors,  some  of 
which  were  indicated  by  J.  W.  Mellor,  Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  5,  75, 
1906,  and  also  later  by  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Trans.  Amer.  Cer.  Soc., 
10,  293,  1908. 

The  agreement  between  theory  at  1,1 30°  and  fact  at  1,130° 
may  be  one  of  those  disconcerting  coincidences  which  sometimes 
confront  the  investigator  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  method  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  changes  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  develope,  to  an 
appreciable  extent,  discrepancies  due  to  other  well  recognised  effects. 
However,  although  we  are  confronted  by  many  puzzling  pheno¬ 
mena  which  sometimes  appear  contradictory,  yet  we  must  assume 
that  the  processes  proceed  in  accord  with  definite  laws  ;  and,  if 
there  be  definite  laws,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  discover  them  ;  and 
to  represent  them  by  formulae,  constantly  checking  our  conclusions 
by  comparison  with  laboratory  and  factory  measurements. 

I  have  just  used  the  word  “  coincidence  ”  because  I  must  confess 
I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  mental  picture  which  led  me  to 
deduce  formula  (3).  I  here  assumed  that  (1)  contraction  can  be  used 
as  a  measure  for  the  progress  of  heterogeneous  solution  of  clay,  etc.,  in 
the  molten  fluxes  of  the  body ;  (2)  the  change  of  contraction  during 
firing  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  contraction  ivhich  has  yet  to 
take  place. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  when,  say,  a  firebrick  is  ‘  ‘  burned  ’  ’ 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  furnace  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used,  the  brick  has  ceased  contracting.  Everything  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  internal  changes  will  continue,  and  the  brick 
W1.  ?°  on  contracting  for  a  long  time  whenever  its  temperaturo  is 
raised  to  “  le  point  d’rSaction.”  S.  T.  Wilson  (Trans.  Eng.  Cer. 

‘ °c.  121,  1907)  gives  some  measurements  of  the  contraction  of 

saggars  made  from  fireclay  and  grog  after  successive  firings  at 
about  cone  S  (estimated  1/290°)  ;  and  J.  W.  Mellor  (Trans.  Eng. 
Cer.  Soc.  5,  75,  1906;  6,  76,  129,  1907;  7,  80,  1907;  Journ.  Soc. 
them  Ind.,  26,  375,  1906)  has  examined  the  internal  changes  of 


fireclay,  &c.,  after  successive  firings,  and  demonstrated  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  internal  changos.  Obviously  the  speed  of  the 
reaction  slackens  down  wdth  each  successive  firing.  Hence,  if  bricks 
are  well  fired  at  temperature  equal  to,  or  better,  exceeding  those 
a.t  wThich  they  are  to  be  used,  subsequent  contraction,  w  ith  ordinary 
fireclays,  will  not  be  very  great.  Conversely,  if  the  bricks  bo 
‘  ‘  burned  ”  at  a  temperature  below  that  at  which  tho  bricks  are  to 
bo  used  the  subsequent  contraction  may  be  great  enough  to  seriously 
disturb  the  masonry  of  a  furnace,  oven,  or  kiln. 

3. — Influence  of  Texture  (fineness)  on  the  Rate  of  Vitrification. 

Every  condition  which  will  accelerate  the  reaction  will  favour 
rapid  vitrification.  Tho  finer  the  texture  of  a  body  the  more  rapidly 
will  tho  reaction  occur.  Hence,  fine  grinding*  means  rapid  vitrifica¬ 
tion.  Of  a  number  of  clays  with  the  same  mineralogical  and 
chemical  composition,  those  will  vitrify  quickest  which  arc  the  more 
finely^  ground.  We  must  be  careful  how  we  understand  “  below 
l,000u  only  the  finest  particles  of  silica  can  enter  into  combination 
and  so  act  as  a  flux,  but  at  higher  temperatures  much  larger  particles 
of  silica  may  do  so,”  since  it  is  not  literally  correct.  The  fact  is, 
if  fine  particles  of  silica  can  enter  into  combination  and  act  as  a 
flux  at  1,000°,  large  particles  may  do  so.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
speed-  Fine  grained  silica  (flint)  dissolves  in  the  vitrified  fluxes 
more  rapidly  than  coarse  grained  silica  (F.  Krage,  Tonind.  Ztg., 
32,  934,  1908).  Similarly,  overgrinding  leads  to  rapid  vitrification’ 
and  bv  so  producing  a  body  of  unusually  close  texture  leads  to 

dunting,  as  well  as  other  faults.  Other  things  being  equal 
a  fine  grained  texture  means  rapid  vitrification  ;  and  in  the  case’ 
of  firebricks,  rapid  vitrification  means  decreased  refractory  qualities. 
Conversely,  a  coarse  grained  texture  means  slow  vitrification 
and  increased  refractory  qualities.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  how  varia¬ 
tions  in  manufactured  products  may  arise  by  altering  the  texture 
or  degree  of  fineness  of  one  or  more  constituents  of°body  glaze 
colour,  or  enamel.  6  ’ 

Some  experiments  by  A.  Heath  (Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  2,  31,  1902  • 
4,  42,  1905)  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  this  point.  The  contraction 
and  porosity  of  a  fired  body  may  be  used  as  a  measure  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  vitrification,  time  being  constant.  A  standard  earthenware 
body  was  made  up  with  flint  graded  in  different  sizes.  The  average 
diameter  of  the  flint  grains  in  each  experiment  is  indicated  in  the- 
following  table,  with  the  corresponding  contraction  and  porosity. 

Table  III. 


Average  size 
grains 
mm. 


Flint  variable. 


Porosity. 
Per  cent. 


0-005 

0-029 

0-042 

0-066 

0-080 

0-100 

0-118 

0-142 

0-239 


8-3 

12-6 

13- 8 

14- 2 
14-1 
13-4 
13-7 
12-2 
12-4 


Linear 
contraction. 
Per  cent. 


8-1 

5- 8 

6- 1 
4-6 
4-8 
4-8 
4-3 
4-2 
4-3 


Cornish  stone  variable. 


Porosity. 
Per  cent. 


0-8 

3-3 

5- 5 

6- 6 
7-0 
7-8 
7-9 
9-5 

12-0 


Linear 
contraction. 
Per  cent. 


8-5 

8-3 

7-4 

7-5 

7-3 

6-9 

6-9 

6-5 

6-5 


A  similar  set  of  experiments  as  made  with  Cornish  stone  graded 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  porosity  determinations  are  affected 
by  the. regular,  comparatively  large,  experimental  errors.  s*j 

It  w'ill  be  obvious  from  these  numbers,  which  are  plotted  in  Figs! 
“  and  that  fin61-  the  particles  the  greater  the  contraction 
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and  the  less  the  porosity.  In  other  words,  the  finer  the  particles 
of  the  reacting  constituents  the  more  rapid  the  progress  of  vitrifica¬ 
tion. 


*  A  certain  amount  of  irregularity  in  the  sizes  of  the  grains,  of  course, 
facilitates  close  packine,  which  in  turn  facilitates  rapid  vitrification  (W.  E 
Goodwin,  Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  2,  46, 1302). 
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The  effect  of  varying  the  size  of  the  grain  is  more  marked  with 
flint  than  with  stone,  because  the  latter  vitrifies  at  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  does  its  work  more  quickly.  The  effect  of  varying  fineness 
becomes  more  apparent  if  the  firing  temperature  be  reduced. 

Making  allowance  for  the  influence  of  temperature,  the  reaction 
proceeds  proportionately  quicker  at  the  beginning,  when  there  is 
a  lot  of  work  to  be  done,  than  later,  when  the  work  is  nearing 
completion.  The  finer  grained  particles  get  through  their  work 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  firing  much  more  quickly  than  the  larger 
grained  particles.  At  the  higher  firing  temperature  the  larger 
grained  particles  have  more  opportunity  to  make  up  for  their  slower 
speed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reaction.  . 

These  principles  are  further  exemplified  by  similarly  varying 
the  size  of  the  flint,  Cornish  stone  and  frit  in  a  standard  glaze, 
and  firing  all  the  trials  under  constant  conditions.  The  surface 
of  those  glazes  with  the  coarser  grades  of  flint  are  rough  under 
conditions  where  the  finer  grades  produce  clear  bright  glazes. 
Similar  results  are  obtained  by  grading  the  Cornish  stone.  The 
effect  produced  with  the  coarso  grades  of  flint  and  stone  resemble 
in  some  respects,  the  effects  produced  by  short  firing  glazes. 

The  grading  of  the  frit  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  result, 
with  the  system  of  measurements  used.  A  coarse  grained  frit, 
owing  to  its  rapid  fusion,  and  comparatively  low  firing  temperature, 
is  able  to  get  through  its  w  ork  almost  as  quick  as  a  fine  grained  frit. 
With  a  less  fusible  frit  the  effects  of  coarse  grinding  would,  no 
doubt,  become  more  marked. 

When  firebricks,  saggars,  &c.,  are  made  with  grog  and  fireclay, 
quite  different  results  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  clay  and  grog 
soaked  in  water  or  dry  grog  with  water  (S.  T.  Wilson,  Trans.  Eng. 
Cer.  Soc.,  6,  121,  1907  ;  H.  W.  Edwards  and  A.  Leese,  i.b.,  2,  14, 
1902).  In  the  latter  case,  when  clay  and  grog  are  wetted  together, 
fine  particles  of  clay  are  naturally  carried  into  the  pores  of  the  grog  ; 
whereas  when  wet  grog  is  mixed  with  the  clay,  the  pores  of  the  grog 
wili  not  be  so  readily  permeated  by  the  fine  particles  of  clay.  The 
differences  observed  in  practice  could  have  been  deduced  from  the 
principles  laid  down.  Bricks  made  from  ‘  ‘  dry  ’  grog  will  give 
a  brick  with  a  closer  texture,  less  porosity,  and  one  which  will 
vitrify  more  rapidly  in  firing  than  a  brick  made  from  wet  grog.. 

Obviously,  if  the  constituents  of  a  body  be  imperfectly  mixed, 
we  shall  have  the  reaction  progressing  at  different  rates  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  body,  and  the  importance  of  intimate  mixing  will 
be  sufficiently  obvious.  Many  faults  can  be  traced  to  imperfect 
mixing,  and  that  frequently  in  spite  of  the  seeming  care  taken  to 
secure  perfect  mixing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  care,  the  extreme 
care  taken  by  the  early  Chinese  potters  to  secure  homogeneous 
bodies  (Piere  F.  X.  d’Entrecolles,  Lettres  Edifiantes  st  Gurieuses, 
Paris,  12,272,  1717;  translation:  W.  Burton,  Porcelain,  London, 
86,  90,  1906). 

4. _ Slow  Vitrification  contrasted  with  Rapid  Vitrification. 

The  slower  rate  of  vitrification,  within  certain  limits,  the  safer 
and  easier  the  fireman’s  work.  Bapid  vitrification  means  that  the 
range  of  temperature  between  “easy  fired  ”  and  “  hard  fired 
ware  is  comparatively  narrow,  and  that  the  differences  of  tempera¬ 
ture  in  different  parts  of  the  same  oven  must  bo  kept  small.  Slow 
vitrification  generally  means  that  the  range  of  temperature  between 
‘  ‘  easy  fired  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  hard  fired  ’  ’  ware  is  comparatively  wide,  and 
greater  variations  in  the  temperature  of  different  parts  of  an  oven 
will  not  produce  such  marked  effects  on  the  ware.  Bodies  which 
vitrify  quickly  accordingly  present  greater  difficulties  in  the  firing. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  vitrification  of  a  body 
is  carried  to  near  the  point  where  the  ware  began  to  lose  its  shape. 
The  above  statements  indicate  the  source  of  the  one  difficulty — 
tendency  to  deformation — in  the  firing  of  some  ‘  ‘  hard  ’  ’  porcelains, 
which  have  been  compounded  with  frits  and  fluxes,  with  a  view 
to  reducing  their  firing  temperature.  Slow  vitrifying  fluxes — like 
Cornish  stone— are  comparatively  safe  ;  rapid  vitrifying  fluxes,  like 
lime  and  those  said  to  have  been  used  at  Sevres  (C.  Lauth  and  G. 
Dutailly,  Bull.  Soc.  Ghim.,  (3),  49,  433,  1888)  for  making  “soft 
porcelain  ’  ’  are  dangerous. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  glaze  and  body,  not  to  the  adjustment 
of  glaze  to  body.  This  involves  another  study. 

The  smaller  the  number  of  experiments  the  easier  it  is  to  draw 
generalisations,  and  the  more  likely  are  those  generalisations  to 
be  erroneous.  It  is  easy  and  dangerous  to  lay  down  general  laws.  I 
have  noticed  the  above  principles  running  through  so  many  diverse 
changes,  and  I  have  found,  them  so  helpful  in  the  intrepretation 
•of  many  obscure  phenomena,  that  I  have  attempted  to  emphasise 
them  particularly  in  this  note.  The  ideas  may,  however,  be  found 
running  through  many  previous  papers.  The  principles  may  be 
masked  in  special  cases.  Secondary  changes  may  occur  ;  certain 
constituents  may  volatilise  ;  the  body  may  be  dissolved  at  different 
rates  by  the  glaze,  and  thus  give  rise  to  crazing  or  peeling ;  colouring 
oxides  may  be  attacked  at  different  rates  ;  crystallisation  may  set 
in,  &c.,  &c. 

5. — Note  on  a  Special  Case  :  Chrome  Tin  Pink. 

In  the  preparation  of  certain  colours  it  is  important  to  give  the 


different  constituents  as  little  chance  as  possible  to  react  together. 
If  the  reaction  proceeds  too  far  the  colour  will  be  modified  or  spoilt 
— matt  and  turquoise  blues,  for  instance.  In  the  preparation 
of  ordinary  chrome  tin  pink  stain  the  reaction  is  carried  as  near 
completion  as  possible.  With  arrested  reactions,  similar  results 
with  twro  mixtures  of  the  same  ultimate  composition,  can  only  be 
expected  when  the  conditions  are  such  as  will  permit  the  reactions 
to  progress  to  the  same  extent.  With  a  given  sample  of  stannic 
oxide  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  that  R.  C.  Purdy  and  G. 
H.  Brown  {Trans.  Amer.  Cer.  Soc.,  11,  228,  1909),  as  the  result  of 
an  enormous  number  of  experiments,  with  a  number  of  unwashed 
chrome  tin  pink  stains,  calcined  up  to  cone  4  a  dozen  hours  in  a 
gas  muffb,  obtained  results  different  from  F.  J.  Rodgers  and  J.  W. 
Melior  {Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  4,  66,  1905)  with  washed  stains 
calcined  a  much  longer  time,  and  at  a  much  higher  temperature. 
Probably,  too,  the  atmosphere  of  the  gas  muffle  was  more  or  less 
reducing,  whereas  a  strongly  oxidising  atmosphere  is  a  great  desi¬ 
deratum  in  the  preparation  of  these  stains. 

Rodgers  and  Melior  found  that,  for  the  particular  mixtures 
mentioned,  the  colour  obtained  was  independent  of  the  source  of  the 
chromium  ;  Purdy  and  Brown  obtained  a  difference.  In  the 
former  case,  the  reaction  was  driven  as  nearly  as  possible  to  com¬ 
pletion  ;  in  the  latter  case  an  arrested  reaction  was  under  investi¬ 
gation.  As  a  result  of  Petrick’s  work,  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  the  regular  chrome  tin  pink  is  a  kind  of  lake,  in  which  ex¬ 
tremely  finely,  divided  chromic  oxide  is  sublimed  on  to  stannic 
oxide  ;  just  as  in  purple  of  Cassius,  finely  divided  gold  is  precipitated 
on  to  stannic  oxide.  The  latter  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  mode 
of  preparation.  Chrome  oxide  is  very  volatile  at  temperatures 
exceeding  1,200J.  The  vapour  of  chromic  oxide  has  a  reddish 
tinge.  An  extremely  thin  layer  of  metallic  gold  is  crimson,  and 
an  extremely  thin  layer  of  chromic  oxide  is  crimson — par¬ 
ticularly  in  gaslight.  When  a  mixture  cf  chromium  trioxide  ; 
chromic  oxide  ;  potassium  or  ammonium  bichromate  ;  or  mercury 
chromate  is  heated  in  the  presence  of  stannic  oxide,  the  chromium 
oxide  volatilises  and  is  absorbed  or  adsorbed  by  the  stannic  oxide. 
The  presence  of  certain  materials  accelerate  or  retard  the  speed 
of  volatilisation  ;  but  if  the  calcined  mixture  be  washed,  ground 
and  recalcined  a  number  of  times,  the  final  product  is  constant, 
provided  the  ultimate  composition  be  constant. 

I  w'ent  to  a  lot  of  trouble  a  couple  of  years  ago  preparing  a  chrome 
alumina  pink  by  the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  chromium  and 
aluminium  hydroxides,  washing  and  calcining  at  about  1,200  in 
an  oxidising  atmosphere.  I  regarded  the  beautiful  tint  of  the  pro 
duct  so  obtained  to  be  a  triumph  of  careful  preparation.  But 
the  result  of  a  fortnight’s  work  under  these  conditions  was  duplicated 
in  a  few  seconds  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  stannic  oxide  and  chromic 
oxide  to  the  temperature  of  an  electric,  arc  furnace.  If  the  latter 
mixture  be  calcined  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  former,  the 
resulting  colour  is  very  different.  The  mixture  of  chromic  oxide  and 
alumina  “  react  ”  so  much  more  slowly  at  1,200J  than  the  intimate 
mixture  obtained  by  the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  chromium 
and  aluminium  hydroxides,  as  to  be  impracticable. 


XXXI.— NOTE  ON  THE  FUSING  TEST  AS  A  STANDARD 
OF  REFRACTORINESS.* 

By  J.  W.  Mellor. 

a  HIGHLY  refractory  clay  may  “  break  down  ”  in  a 
furnace  before  a  less  refractory  clay.  Hence,  it  is 
urged,  ‘  ‘  mere  softening  at  an  elevated  temperature 
is  of  little  value  in  determining  the  real  refractoriness 
of  a  clay  in  use.”  The  “fusing  test”  has  been 
much  abused  and  much  misunderstood.  This  does 
not  invalidate  the  test  as  a  basis  of  classification,  or  as  a  guide 
in  furnace  work.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  refractoriness  per  se 
— and  consequently  also  the  “fusing  test  is  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance.  However  many  other  technically  important  qualities  a 
clay  might  possess,  it  is  useless  as  a  fireclay  if  it  squats  belovy  the 
highest  ^temperature  attained  in  a  given  furnace.  We  therefore 
sefect  as  the  minimum  temperature  for  our  ‘  ‘  fusing  test  ’  ’  :  Re¬ 
sistance  to  the  lowest  maximum  temperature  likely  to  be  attained 
in  an  industrial  furnace.  I  place  this  in  the  vicinity  of  1,500  . 

The  objections  to  the  “  fusion  test  ”  indicate  that  in  many  cases 
different  properties  of  clays  are  being  confused.  The  fact  that 
a  highly  refractory  siliceous  brick  will  not  stand  on  the  exposed 
hearth  of  a  Siemens-Martins’  furnace  does  not  make  the  silica  brick 
non-refractory.  One  brickmay  be  resisting  basic  fluxes.  One  brick 
may  be  particularly  valuable  in  resisting  high  temperatures  under 
load  conditions  ;  another  the  cutting  action  of  flame  under 
forced  draught  ;  the  slagging  effect  of  ashes  ;  and  yet  another 
the  tendency  to  splitting  with  fluctuations  of  temperature.  So 
we  might  enumerate  quality  after  quality  without  impairing  the 
value  of  the  suggested  test.  _ _____ 

*  From  Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  9, 1910 
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It  is  utter  confusion  to  imagine  that  refractoriness  per  se  is 
alono  required  in  practice,  and  it  is  utter  nonsense  to  allege  that 
because  a  clay  is  refractory  per  se  it  will,  therefore,  resist  alffluxes 
crushing  strains,  the  abrasive  effects  of  dust  and  flame,  sudden 
temperature  changes,  furnace  gases,  <fcc.,  &c.  A  manufacturer  would 
be  more  sunplo  than  slirowd  if  he  accepted  a  certificate  of  refrac¬ 
toriness  per  se  as  a  guarantee  that  a  clay  necessarily  possesses  all 
the  other  valuable  qualities.  At  the  risk  of  writing  platitudes  I 
must  emphasise  the  fact  that  each  clay  has  its  own  specific  character 
and  each  clay  must  accordingly  be  judged  bv  its  own  properties’ 
A  clay  may  be  deficient  in  some  qualities,  and  possess  others  highlv 
developed.  The  former— possibly  including  refractoriness  per  se 
—may  be  of  no  particular  importance  for  the  work  to  be  done  in 
a  particular  furnace.  The  clay  might  bo  a  “  low  grade  fireclay  ” 
but  yet  prove  far  more  satisfactory  than  a  “  high  grade  fireclay  ” 
deficient  in  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  work  in  hand  A  con¬ 
sumer  must,  therefore,  clearly  recognise  what  qualities  are  of  vital 
importance,  and  what  qualities  are  of  secondary  importance  under 
a  given  set  of  conditions  ;  and  tests  must  be  devised  whereby  each 
quality  can  be  represented  by  number  and  subjected  to  measure¬ 
ment,  When  the  consumer  has  a  chart  showing  the  technically 
important  qualities  of  a  number  of  given  clays  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  “to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet,”  and  select  the  clay  most 
suited  for  tho  purpose  in  hand.  Unfortunately,  methods  have  not 
yet  been  devised  for  testing  all  the  technically  important  qualities 
of  clays,  although  some  progress  has  been  made  with  one  of  them 
namely  refractoriness  per  se. 


PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION  AT  TUNSTALL 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

(COMMUNICATED.) 

THE  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  at  the 
Tunstall  technical  schools  took  place  at  the  Victoria 
Institute,  Tunstall,  on  April  6.  Mr.  Alderman  A.  J. 
Price  presided  over  a  large  assembly  of  friends  interested 
in  Technical  Schools.  The  Chairman  explained  that 
this  was  the  last  prize  distribution  under  the  old  regu¬ 
lations,  but  he  hoped  the  work  would  continue  to  be  successful  under 
the  new  conditions.  He  introduced  Mr.  G.  M.  Forsyth,  of  Messrs. 
Pilkington  s  Tile  Works,  Clifton  Junction,  near  Manchester,  to 
distribute  the  prizes  to  the  successful  students. 

Mr.  Forsyth  said  : — 

“  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  to-night,  for  I  find  myself 
amongst  old  friends.  Your  wmrthy  head  master,  Mr.  Batty,  was 
a  fellow  student  of  mine  at  South  Kensington,  and  you  will  under¬ 
stand  the  added  pleasure  that  this  has  given  me  in  looking  over  the 
Tunstall  School  of  Art  and  the  work  done  in  it.  It  is  very  nice 
to  have  a  well-equipped  school,  and  splendid  to  have  good  masters, 
but  best  of  all  to  have  enthusiastic  students.  Before  distributing 
the  piizes  to  the  successful  students,  I  should  like  to  say  just  a 
very  few  words  on  design,  especially  in  regard  to  pottery  design, 
although  the  rules  that  govern  one  craft  are  almost  the  same  as 
those  that  govern  any  other.  Sometimes  a  word  in  season  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  fruitless  work  in  the  search  for  knowledge,  and 
nowadays  we  have  so  many  doctrines,  so  many  styles,  so  many 
crazes,  that  are  bewildering  to  a  student.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  students  here,  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful  in  carrying  off  prizes,  who  hope  to  be  designers,  and 
some  may  even  aspire  to  be  art  directors.  However,  there  are  some 
enthusiasts  here  who  want  to  turn  out  some  real  living  design, 
something  that  will  last,  something  that  is  not  just  the  craze  at  the 
moment  (for  crazes  always  die  young),  but  something  that  is  to 
mark  an  advance  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  wmnderful  of  all 
the  crafts. 

’  There  is  scarcely  a  pottery,  even  the  smallest,  but  has  got  at 
its  command  fine  bodies  and  beautiful  glazes  and  colours.  Colours 
that  make  workers  in  other  crafts  envious,  and  yet,  with  very 
lew  exceptions,  the  artistic  standard  of  English  pottery  is  most 
depressing.  I  will  allude  to  where  the  weakness  lies  later  on,  but, 
lor  the  present,  I  want  to  keep  to  the  student.  Now  all  design 
must  be  based  on  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  craft ;  it  is  absolutely 
no  use  trying  to  design  for  a  craft  that  you  haven’t  worked  at.  I 
have  known  several  eminent  artists  make  the  grossest  mistakes  in 
pottery  design  on  paper  through  having  only  a  superficial  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  craft  they  were  designing  for.  You  expect  Nottingham 
o  produce  the  finest  designs  for  lace,  Kidderminster  for  carpets, 
-Manchester  for  cotton  prints,  and  the  Potteries,  of  course,  for  pots, 
because  the  designers  in  each  centre  know  the  limitations  of  their 
respective  crafts,  the  various  tricks  of  their  trade,  and  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  You  will  perhaps  hardly  believe  it,  but  there 
are  students  who  will  commence  a  design  for  a  cretonne,  and  then 
.»•  ,  11  vv'ou^d  make  a  good  wall  paper.  As  ho  gets  on  a  bit  they 
link  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  a  printed  silk,  and  perhaps 
ummately  they  turn  it  into  a  stained  glass  window.  I  think  it  is 
nousand  pities  that  the  authorities  of  tho  Board  of  Education 
emand  of  a  student  of  design  a  superficial  knowledge  of  several 


crafts  instead  of  one  or,  at  the  most,  two.  It  is  not  fair  to  tho 
students,  it  is  not  fair  to  tho  masters,  but,  as  matters  stand,  a 
teacher  in  a  big  class  of  design  usually  sets  his  class  different  subjects 
from  wTeek  to  week.  One  week  the  subject  will  bo  ‘  Make  a  desion 
for  a  6  in.  tile,’  next  week  ‘  Make  a  sketch  design  for  a  wrought- 
lron  grill,’  the  w'eek  after  ‘A  book  cover,’  and  "so  on.  Students 
are  expected  to  do  a  design,  mind  you,  for  a  different  craft  every 
week,  and  in  any  one  of  these  crafts  there  is  more  than  enough  for 
a  man  to  make  his  life’s  work,  but  you  see  you  might  get  any  of 
these  questions  in  the  designs  examination. 

'  ‘  Learn  the  craft  first,  design  afterwards.  Every  art  school 
in  the  Potteries  should  have  a  thrower’s  wheel,  and  "facilities  for 
making  tiles  and  ware.  I  don’t  say  it  is  practicable  for  them  to 
have  a  biscuit  oven  at  tho  back  door,  but  1  am  sure  there  ought  to 
be  many  manufacturers  amongst  us  who  would  be  willino-  to  fire 
the  student’s  work.  Now,  when  a  student  has  settled  the  craft  he 
is  to  take  up,  it  is  most  important  that  he  should  study  old  work. 
A  man  cannot  do  a  day’s  work  unless  he  has  food  ;  a  designer 
cannot  design  unless  his  brain  is  fed  on  the  masterpieces  of^the 
past.  He  must  study  them,  appreciate  them,  and  copy  them. 
Now  everything  that  is  old  in  pottery  is  not  necessarily  great  art 
as  some  people  imagine.  For  pottery  design  I  want  to  put  you  on 
to  the  right  stuff  to  draw  your  inspiration  from.  Tho  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  pottery  the  world  has  ever  seen  is  probably  old  Chinese  porce¬ 
lain,  and  yet  even  that  cannot  be  taken  nowadays  as  an  exact 
model  for  imitation  or  reproduction.  The  shapes  used  by  the 
Chinese  potters  and  their  magnificent  colour  schemes  are  full  of 
inspiration  and  will  reward  the  most  faithful  study,  but  their 
decorative  motives  are  generally  founded  on  religious  or  ceremonial 
observances  which  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  Europeans,  and 
should,  therefore,  not  be  used  by  our  designers. 

.  _  With  regard  to  Greek  pottery,  which  has  had  a  very  great 
influence  on  European  shapes  and  designs  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  many  cases 
the  influence  has  been  a  bad  one.  So-called  ‘  classic  ’  shapes 
have  been  issued  by  the  thousand  from  modern  potteries  because 
the  Greeks  made  something  on  these  lines.  But  any  student  of 
Gieek  pottery  knows  that  their  shapes  were  imitations  of  earlier 
metal  shapes,  and  were  not  based  on  clay-working  at  all.  The 
Greek  potters,  besides,  knew  nothing  of  glaze  or  anything  beyond 
dull  earth  colours,  so  that  they  cannot  be  taken  as  models  for 
colour  treatment.  What  is  admirable  in  the  Greek  vases  of  the 
past  is  the  fine  decorative  sense  of  the  Greek  designs  for  filling  the 
spaces  of  his  pieces  with  highly  conventionalised  ornament  °and 
figures  perfectly  adapted  to  his  shapes.  Besides  this  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Greek  pot  painter  was  imbued  with  the 
influence  of  the  great  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters,  and  he  was 
filled  with  noble  ideas  of  heroes,  and  gods,  and  his  work  was  as 
well  understood  by  the  people  as  the  marble  masterpieces  of  Phidias 
oi  the  poems  of  Homer.  Study  the  early  Italian  pottery  ;  it  is 
extraordinary  what  a  fount  of  inspiration  there  is  to  be  found 
in  the  almost  crude  craftsmanship  of  these  early  Italian  potters. 
The  later  Italian  pottery,  even  the  work  of  the  great  Maestro  Georgio 
or  Orazio  Fontana,  is  not  worth  wasting  time  on,  for  in  it  you 
realise  that  they  were  getting  clever,  and  attempting  to  do  work 
that  properly  belonged  to  another  craft.  They  were  getting  too 
pictorial  ;  their  figures  were  worked  up  in  subtle  flesh  tints  and 
their  landscapes  were  as  realistic  as  possible.  It  is  absolutely 
absurd,  and  therefore  bad  art,  to  put  realistic  renderings  of  flowers, 
figures  or  landscapes  on  pottery,  as  it  invariably  knocks  the  shape 
to  pieces.  A  good  mural  decorator  always  recognises  the  flatness 
of  his  wall,  a  good  pottery  decorator  takes  into  account  the  shape 
Pot-  Study  the  Persian  pottery  for  the  shapes,  colours,  and 
different  methods  of  decoration.  In  Persian  pottery  and  Persian 
tiles  you  see  the  work  of  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  ‘  pattern 
design.  Study  the  old  Hispano  Moresque  lustre  ware,  and  discover 
the  use  of  lettering  and  heraldry.  I  fancy  some  one  will  say  ‘  that 
is  all  light,  but  I  wrant  to  be  original.’  My  friends,  originality  in 
a  student  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  To  be  original  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world.  Any  great  painter,  I  don’t  care  who  you  take,  but, 
for  exa,mple,  take  George  Frederick  Watts,  he  did  not  set  out  to 
be  original,  yet  he  is  characterised  as  being  one  of  the  most  original 
painters  of  our  time.  What  did  he  first  set  out  to  be  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  His  first  quality  was  his  sincerity,  and  his  originality  came 
as  the  years  came.  He  studied  the  old  masters,  he  became  the 
greatest  modern  master.  We  worship  Reynolds,  Revnolds  wor¬ 
shipped  Velasquez,  Velasquez  worshipped  Titian,  and  "so  on.  Let 
us  keep  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  old  potters  ;  let  us  keep  the 
torch  alight,  we  shall  be  original  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  love  for 
tho  craft.  Another  great  source  of  inspiration  is  to  be  got  from 
making  very  careful  and  searching  studies  from  nature,  of  flowers, 
foliage,  birds,  &c.,  aiming  at  a  high  standard  of  beauty  and 
refinement  in  drawing  and  in  understanding  of  the  structure. 
Again,  there  is  a  great  store  in  the  study  of  heraldry,  not  the  kind 
of  heraldry  you  see  when  the  King  comes  to  town," but  the  art  of 
heraldry  as  it  was  in  mediaeval  times  when  it  meant  something. 
Nowadays  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  whether  a  certain 
charge  is  a  lion  rampant  or  a  diminutive-over  fed  pug.  Then  there 
is  lettering.  line  lettering  is  a  craft  in  itself,  but  it  forms  a  most 
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important  branch  of  almost  every  other  craft  as  some  of  you  know. 
Mr.  Edward  Johnson’s  book  on  lettering  is  by  far  the  best  book  on 
the  subject,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  there  is  no  other 
book  worthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  this  master  craftsman. 
This  is  practically  all  I  can  say  to  the  student  of  design  :  study  old 
work,  make  careful  drawings  from  nature,  learn  the  art  of  heraldry 
and  learn  the  art  of  lettering  well,  but,  above  all,  learn  to  love 
your  craft  and  remember  that  it  takes  the  hand,  the  head,  and  the 
heart  of  a  man  to  produce  a  piece  of  fine  art. 

“  Now,  I  hope  I  am  not  trying  your  patience  too  much,  but  there 
are  still  one  or  two  things  that  I  should  like  to  say  about  the  time 
when  you  have  learnt  all  these  fine  things  and  want  to  put  your 
knowledge  into  practice.  The  average  manufacturer,  with  all  his 
beautifuf  bodies  and  colours,  has  an  utter  dread  of  an  artistic 
designer.  ‘  Art  ’  and  ‘  Art  schools  ’  are  a  nightmare  to  him. 
He  blames  the  public  taste,  and  he  gives  them  German  transfers 
in  large  doses.  But  the  day  will  come  when  the  manufacturer 
will  discover  that  artistic  pottery  can  be  got  up  as  cheaply  as  the 
rubbish  now  produced,  and,  what  is  more,  it  will  sell  better.  There 
is  only  one  way  of  touching  a  manufacturer,  and  that  is  to  give  him 
stuff  that  he  can  sell.  He,  of  course,  has  a  very  good  reason,  but 
when  he  will  break  down  his  prejudice  against  Art,  and  pay  for  an 
earnest  designer  who  has  a  love  for  his  craft,  he  will  be  repaid 
twentyfold,  and,  not  only  that,  he  will  be  producing  stuff  which 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  himself  and  to  the  thousands  who  want  to 
buy  it. 

“  There  is  a  great  future  before  English  pottery  ;  hitherto  we  have 
always  been  either  half  French,  half  Grecian,  or  half  Chinese.  We 
have  never  had  real  English  pottery  since  the  crude  work  of  the 
early  Staffordshire  potters  like  Thomas  Toft.  The  future  is  in 
your  hands,  and  will  cnly  be  got  at  through  a  knowledge  of  old 
masterpieces,  and  the  endeavour  to  lay  hold  of  the  spirit  that  inspired 
them.  Every  nation  in  the  world  prizes  English  pottery  to-day 
for  its  technical  excellence,  but  what  will  it  be  when  they  also  prize 
it  for  its  artistic  beauty  ?  ’  ’ 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Mr.  Forsyth  distributed  the 
prizes,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  him,  to  the  chairman,  and  to  the 
head  master  and  teachers  of  the  school,  concluded  the  proceedings. 


THE  ENGLISH  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 

(by  our  own  reporter.) 

LAST  month  we  printed  a  resume  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 

Thomason,  Lambeth,  read  before  the  English  Ceramic 
Society  at  the  Sutherland  Institute,  Longton,  recording 
the  results  of  various  attempts  to  ascertain  the  absolute 
toxic  possibilities  of  fritted  lead  glazes,  and  briefly  out¬ 
lined  a  number  of  experiments  which  had  been  made 
with  glazes  utilising  fritted  lead.  The  second  part  of  Mr.  Thomason’s 
paper  we  were  unable  through  lack  of  space  to  deal  with  in  our 
last  issue.  The  title  of  it  was  “White  Lead  and  Plumbism,’’ 
and  in  this  section  it  was  the  endeavour  of  the  essayist  to  demon¬ 
strate  as  far  as  laboratory  practice  would  permit,  what  would 
result  if  raw  lead  glazes  gained  access  to  the  stomach.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  paper  it  was  unhesitatingly  stated  that  the  conclusion 
as  to  non-absorption  of  lead  in  the  intestine  bore  on  lead  from 
all  sources. 

As  in  the  previous  set  of  experiments,  the  conditions  were  made 
to  embrace  a  stomach  without  food  and  a  stomach  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  food,  the  food  .also  being  of  a  variable 
character.  In  the  first  case  solutions  of  HC1  (15  per  cent,  and 
25  per  cent.  HC1)  were  made  to  act  on  white  lead  in  the  absence 
of  food  or  pepsin.  At  body  temperature  it  was  found  that  white 
lead  in  either  of  these  acids  was  completely  dissolved  in  ten  minutes. 
The  quantities  taken  were  -200  gr  white  lead,  and  500  cc.  solution, 
or  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  lead  to  acid  than  was  adopted 
in  the  usual  Home  Office  classification  of  glazes,  but  still  providing 
an  ample  surplus  of  acid  over  base. 

Secondly,  the  same  experiment  was  carried  out  with  the  above 
acid  in  presence  of  pepsin,  and  no  appreciable  retard  in  solution 
was  observed  .  In  these  cases  it  was  quite  obvious  when  the  white 
lead  had  dissolved,  since  the  solution  was  clear  and  the  progress 
of  the  reaction  could  be  observed.  Hence  it  was  evident  that 
under  industrial  conditions,  which  presupposed  a  very  small 
amount  of  lead  to  be  present  in  the  stomach  at  one  time,  and  in 
the  absence  of  food,  solution  must  proceed  rapidly  and  completely. 

In  a  further  experiment  the  white  lead  was  raised  to  2-000  grms.  — 
500  cc.  acid  (-15  per  cent.),  which  was  equal  to  about  a  30  per  cent, 
excess  of  acid  over  the  equivalent  lead  present.  About  75  per  cent, 
of  the  large  amount  dissolved  in  two  hours,  that  was  to  say,  in  this 
period  the  solution  of  the  white  lead  proceeded  to  the  point  at 
which  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  acid  was  saturated  Such  con¬ 
ditions  could  scarcely  be  called  industrial,  and  the  point  was  raised 
merely  to  show  that  in  plain  acid  and  pepsin  solution,  which  fairly 
well  represented  gastric  juice,  the  presence  of  very  little  such 
solution  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  solubility  of  the  small 
amounts  of  lead  which,  industrially*  were  possible  at  one  time 
in  the  stomach. 


Proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  gastric  juice  upon 
white  lead  in  the  presence  of  foodstuffs,  it  was  found  to  be  not  by 
any  means  so  simple  a  process  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The 
effect  was  found  to  vary  with  the  proportion  of  acid,  food  and 
lead  present  ;  200  cc.  milk,  300  cc.  weak  HC1,  20  grms.  bread,  and 
•5  grm.  pepsin,  was  digested  for  two  hours  with -25  per  cent.  HC1 
(one  hour  being  with  agitation)  along  with  -5000  grm.  raw  earthen¬ 
ware  glaze.  The  result  was  PbO  in  solution  -088  grm., equal  to- 
17-6  per  cent,  or  94  per  cent,  of  PbO  present. 

The  same  experiment  carried  out  with  fritted  lead  to  the  same 
quantity  showed  PbO  in  solution  -018  grm.,  equal  to  3  6  percent., 
or  18-5  per  cent,  of  PbO  present.  Here  with  a  low  lead  content,, 
but  still  very  high  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  and  a  large- 
amount  of  acid  and  not  very  much  food,  the  solution  of  the  glazes 
was  just  about  in  accordance  with  the  solubilities  of  the  glazes  in 
•25  per  cent.  HC1  cold.  Under  Home  Office  conditions  the  solu¬ 
bilities  were  3-2  per  cent,  and  17  per  cent.  If,  however,  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  amount  of  the  glazes  were  taken  and  the  acidity 
was  reduced  to  -15  per  cent.  HC1,  maintaining  the  food  at  the 
same  relative  amount  as  before,  the  following  result  was  obtained  r 

A  mixture  of  100  cc.  milk,  150  cc.  weak  HC1, 10  grms.  bread,  and 
•25  grm.  pepsin  digested  for  two  hours  with  *15  per  cent.  HCI 
along  with  1-25  grm.  raw  glaze,  would  give  -028  PbO  in  sulution,. 
equal  to  2-24  per  cent.,  or  equal  to  12  per  cent,  of  PbO  in  solution 
on  the  total  PbO.  The  same  experiment,  conducted  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fritted  lead  glaze,  gave  -016  PbO  in  solution,  equal  to- 
P28  per  cent,  or  6-6  per  cent,  of  PbO  in  solution  on  the  total  PbO  ; 
whilst  a  similar  experiment  conducted  with  -25  grm.  fritted  lead 
glaze  gave  -008  PbO  in  solution,  equal  to  3'2  per  cent,  or  16-5  per 
cent,  on  the  total  PbO.  Here  the  increase  of  lead  operated  upon, 
though  in  all  cases  insufficient  to  approach  neutralisation  of  the- 
acid,  had  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  the  case.  The  lead 
dissolved  from  1-25  grm.  was  only  twice  that  removed  from  -25  grm. 
of  the  same  glaze,  whilst  the  raw  lead  glaze  was  not  twice  as  soluble 
as  the  fritted,  whereas  in  the  presence  of  the  smaller  amounts  of 
lead — that  was,  under  more  approximately  industrial  conditions — 
the  solubility  of  the  raw  was  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  fritted. 
Obviously,  then,  dosage  had  an  effect  on  the  relative  poisoning 
possibilities  of  raw  and  fritted  glazes,  and  it  must  not  bo  forgotten 
that  in  industrial  poisoning  the  conditions  as  to  lead  pjresent  were 
nearer  to  the  first  than  to  the  second  set  of  experiments. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  worth  while  to  state  that  throughout 
these  experiments  it  had  been  found  that  white  lead  when  acted 
upon  as  such  was  distinctly  less  soluble  than  was  the  same  amount 
contained  in  a  glaze.  The  reason  was  the  purely  mechanical  one 
of  segregation  by  the  unmixed  white  lead,  and  the  meaning  would 
be  illustrated  by  a  third  experiment  :  100  cc.  milk,  150  cc.  weak  acid, 
10  grm.  bread,  and  -25  grm.  pepsin,  taken  with  -05  grm.  Lambeth 
white  lead,  gave  -024  grm.  lead  in  solution,  or  56  per  cent,  soluble 
PbO  on  the  total  PbO  present.  The  same  amount  of  Staffordshire 
white  lead  gave  similar  percentages,  whilst  the  same  quantities 
of  milk,  weak  acid,  bread,  and  pepsin  taken  with  -25  grm.  raw 
earthenware  glaze,  practically  equivalent  in  PbO  to  -05  grm.  white- 
lead,  gave  -036  lead  in  solution,  equal  to  77  per  cent,  of  soluble- 
PbO  on  the  total  present.  Such  being  the  case  it  would  not  be 
quite  correct  to  assume  in  the  feeding  of  animals  that  the  same  result 
must  arise  from  the  treatment  with  white  lead  as  such  as  with 
the  same  amount  of  the  lead  in  glaze  form. 

This  would  show’  the  necessity  for  something  more  systematic 
in  the  study  of  these  solubilities,  and  the  subject  was  approached 
considering  its  three  possible  variables  separately.  The  result 
of  the  experiments  conducted  with  this  object  was  to  show  that 
the  increase  of  soluble  lead,  as  in  the  case  of  glazes,  was  not  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  PbO  present,  even  though  at  the 
end  of  the  reaction  a  large  amount  of  free  acid  remained  in  the 
liquid.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  two  causes,  the  ratio  of  surface 
to  volume,  which  was  greater  in  the  smaller  amount  of  PbO  and 
the  fact  that  in  the  presence  of  food  a  concentration  of  PbO  in 
solution  began  to  cause  a  retarding  film  on  the  remaining  white 
lead. 

The  effect  of  increasing  the  acidity  of  the  solution  and  keeping  the 
food  and  lead  constant  was  a  rapid  increase  in  solubility,  which  was- 
quite  contrary  to  the  position  with  lead  frit,  where  the  extra  acidity 
had  little  effect.  The  effect  of  increasing  the  foodstuffs,  whilst 
keeping  the  acid  and  lead  constant,  was  to  produce  a  retard,  and  it 
remained  to  decide  what  was  the  particular  constituent  of  the  food 
which  caused  the  retard,  and  how  it  was  brought  about.  The  food 
consisted  of  carbo-hydrates, fats,  and  proteids,  and  to  introduce  the 
necessary  variation  on  this  the  milk  was  in  one  instance  replaced 
by  separated,  and  in  another  instance  the  milk  was  entirely  removed. 
In  the  separated  milk  there  was  an  almost  entire  removal  of  fat,, 
and  in  the  absence  of  milk  a  large  drop  in  the  proteid  content.  The 
only  conclusion  which  could  be  reached  was  that  the  fat  and  carbon 
hydrates  produced  no  retarding  effect,  and  that  this  effect  was 
entirely  a  function  of  the  proteid.  Further  experiments  showed  that 
the  precipitating  proteids  were  those  originally  present  in  the  milk, 
and  were  not  the  products  of  digestion.  The  retard  was  therefore 
either  a  result  of  films  -of  protecting  proteid  compounds  on  the 
surface  of  the  white  lead  or  a  reprecipitation  of  the  lead  from  solu- 
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Co  of  the  i  l  ,lead .  bicarbonate  under  the  action  of  the 

ascertain  he  e^f-  *  ^  -the  Case  an  attemPt  made  to 

taken  up  in  thTT*  t0  Wl]l£h  'vblte.lead  and  Iead  bisilicate  might  be 
meats  t he  detail,ng  the  results  of  these  expert- 

it  was  establSied  t u  State  that  t0  the  best  of  his  belief 
lead  noTnnb  d  that  though  respiration  was  the  means  by  which 

since  thc  TfnVaSV|e  UP’/t  occurred  mainly  through  the  stomach, 

sumed  similTT  d?'1Ce  for  the  hmg  theory  rested  on  the  pre- 

nuich  iT  d  1  ty  m  ,the-  ^CtlOU  °f  lead  taken  into  the  stomach  with 

•  SrtSfcv SB!*?1.  TTh  that  iu  the  of  food  or  very  little, 

Bimiianty  u  hich  had  been  shown  not  to  exist 

C  positlon  reviewed  was  briefly  this:  (1)  The  percentage  of 
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"  ««  --oh  -or.  .ucepS  S  In 

mv«ti^£d  by^d^inTIsi'  SrtPthi"'Sl°t,‘he  »*!«•  h«d'b«n 

stated  details  of  ldT  ITT  ’  but,  though  lus  conclusions  were 
were  accessible,  and  in  'any  "case  'there'lTad  "h  ^  papers  which 
quantitative  statement  of  the  facts  He  Ith"  '  "  no.atfempt  at 
suppose  his  figures  were  absolutely  as  they  would  beSL^  T 

siifficient  to  make  his  statement  of  the  case  a  fair  if  Tot  a!!  absoEtT 

It  might  be  stated  that  the  diminution  of  solubilitv 
lead  in  the  presence  of  nrntpi'H  ^  1  lut>iiity  ot  white 

trial  than  it  had  been  given  in  the*  TTt "  TJ  'nT  T°T  8ysteniat,c 

th™smanerdqIi^tities^eoMeSadiSaml0tIi^TE^nd^tr^Tn 

pTodutdtThetty  ^TnTT10^  W“  excessTTtTal 

in  the  course  of^tur.^boT^ ^ 
badly  constructed  factory  might ^coTtain  as ^U;Jhlsairina  very 
•3 milligrammes  of  PbO  equal to2- 7 TdmTT  maximum  about 

or  about  3  milligramme’s  of  PbO  “  Of  coiSS™1”68  P6/  nmedlour  da.V, 
quantities  inhaled  were  much  les^  but  ?t’  Z?  Casea  the  actual 

stomach.  g  excess  oi  the  acid  present  m  the 

T>oultoT&  cTlJd'  Zhr°™S°n  -Said  he  exPressed  his  thanks  to 

An  interesting*  discussion  fonEwedTSie^ading?11^  ^  inVestigation- 

AN  ALARMING  NOTICE. 

a  CORRESPONDENT  points  out  that  the  cc  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Advertiser  ’  ’  gives  extracts  from  its 
columns  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  The 
foUojvmg,  which  appeared  in  the  number  for 

Anril  21  1  SI  IT  Th  h-S  ^  ?  a,cutting  the  issue  for 

th1  J  r- 1  i°.*  ThlS  1S  one  of  those  instances  in  which 
the  date  is  of  importance 

THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE. 

JJHE  Proprietors  of  this  Paper,  -finding  the  under - 
tafang  attended  with  more  responsibility, 
difficulty  and  unpleasantness  than  they  are  disposed 
to  subject  themselves  to,  have  resolved  to  discontinue 
its  publication.  In  announcing  this  determina¬ 
tion  to  the  public,  they  beg  leave  to  express  their 
acknowledgements  for  the  support  they  have  received. 

Ati  demands  upon  the  concern  are  requested  to  be 
sent  m  to  Messrs.  Birch,  Birch,  and  Yates 
Bankers,  at  Stafford  or  Hanley  ;  and  to  whom,  or 
to  whose  order,  only,  all  outstanding  accounts  are  to 
be  paid. 

1  §th  April,  1810. 

It  it  marvellous  how  times  change.  There  is 
some  of  the  “responsibility,  the  difficulty,  and 
unpleasantness,”  which  depressed  our  forerunner 
seriously,  but  we  experience  plenty  of  encouragement 
to  continue  publishing  the  Pottery  Gazette. 


still 
the 
so 


A  Feminine  Retort. — The  timekeeper  at  a  pottery 
stopped  a  young  girl  who  was  leaving  the  works  before 

dUToebnvme‘  f’e  y°U  g°ing  •  ”  he  asked. 

To  buy  some  toffee,”  she  said.  “  You  so  back  •  von 

can  t  go  out  for  that,”  he  said,  rather  sharply.  As  "she 

was  going  home  m  the  evening  she  said  to  “the  man  : 

lou  won  t  stop  me  from  going  out  to-morrow  ”  “  Oh 

wont  I.  why  not?  “  he  replied.  “Because  I’m  not 
coming  in,”  said  the  girl. 


G 
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"EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  (British  Products)  FOR  MARCH, 

Quantities. 

Month  ended  Three  Months  ended 


1910. 


March. 


March. 


Month  ended 
March. 


Three  Months  ended 
March. 


China  or  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware. 

To  Germany  . cwts* 

,,  France . 

,  United  States  of  America 

,  Brazil  . . . 

,  Argentine  Republic  .... 

,  British  South  Africa .  « 

’  British  East  Indies .  » 

,  Australia . 

,  New  Zealand  . 

,  Canada. . 

,  Other  Countries . 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian 
Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 
All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving)  . 

Sanitary  Ware  . y 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica)  . 

Jet,  Rock’in,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  M  are, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware) 

Glass. 

To  British  South  Africa . value  £ 

,,  Other  Countries .  » 

Made  up  as  follows: 

Plate  Glass .  cwts. 

Flint  Glass  .  » 

Glass  Bottles  . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts . cwts. 


V 


V 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

*5 


1909. 

4,640 

3,091 

35,239 

17,496 

28,112 

7,066 

25,421 

10,861 

4,989 

24,741 

72,432 


1910. 

4,143 

4,444 

31,890 

20,809 

34,126 

9,133 

30,496 

15,202 

7,539 

22,994 

94,045 


1909. 

12,549 

8,771 

86,227 

31,373 

82,776 

19,193 

78,790 

37,920 

16,766 

48,553 

172,826 


1910. 

12,553 

11,290 

90,713 

59,920 

111,054 

25,168 

87,617 

45,775 

15,562 

61,089 

250,804 


1909. 

£4,122 

5,984 

44,392 

8,710 

16,624 

7,342 

15,057 

15,543 

7,080 

21,916 

41,078 


1910.  1909. 

£5,661  £9,833 


4,117 

49,914 

12,992 

20,803 

8,524 

15,176 

16,728 

9,604 

22,821 


17,855 

114,087 

21,420 

48,269 

21,502 

43,759 

45,649 

22,798 

48,393 


50,777  114,646 


1910. 

£13,489 

13,675 

134,573 

34,540 

62,906 

26,277 

43,535 

53,969 

21,561 

59,099 

144,551 


1,625 

6,581 

2,035 

7,362 

3,811 

21,597 

5,880 

21,694 

11,281 

6,089 

15,987 

5,360 

30,288 

19,897 

43,038 

16,874 

5,705 

17,508 

6,548 

20,224 

20,884 

49,081 

20,412 

58,787 

4.670 

24,874 

6,556 

27,041 

16,419 

66,848 

19,464 

76,232 

91,738 

252 

105,771 

98,384 

755 

131,854 

237,096 

610 

246,820 

279,409 

929 

362,035 

117,172 

525 

16,737 

130,089 

859 

21,573 

309,312 

1,381 

43.886 

366,260 

1,222 

58,724 

4,908 

7,659 

15,845 

22,399 

6,500 

9,652 

20,180 

26,361 

_ 

— 

— 

4,515 

98,788 

4,908 

108,453 

12,433 

289,549 

16,101 

310,439 

14,606 

6,379 

57,254 

32,477 

16,889 

5,926 

63,580 

37,039 

42,221 

16,674 

182,419 

84,620 

48,425 

18,569 

188,081 

105,027 

22,296 

18,603 

37,331 

25,073 

28,915 

18,071 

40,260 

26,115 

64,994 

53,271 

117,779 

65,938 

79,720 

59,240 

114,156 

73,424 

IMPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  FOR  MARCH. 


Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian,  .cwts 
Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  „ 
All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving)  . 

Sanitary  W  are  . . y 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica) . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  W are 
Door  Fittingsand  Chemical  Ware) 
Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

Plate  Glass  . 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 


55 

n 

v 

55 

55 


55 


Glass  Bottles . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts - cwts. 


2,804 

1 

1,621 

29 

25,969 

7,012 

1,999 

95,151 

29,413 

61,148 
138,311 
160 


5,368 

9,656 

13,716 

13,862 

22,744 

46,542 

59,021 

156 

498 

214 

2 

232 

332 

302 

3  1^3 

5,323 

8,075 

1,355 

1,572 

3,873 

3,823 

84 

121 

114 

24 

117 

214 

207 

24,857 

i 

53,487 

32 

55,973 

5 

52,183 

50,037 

3 

109,294 

143 

112,755 

9 

8,562 

17,674 

30,910 

3,043 

2,475 

8,187 

6,956 

1  453 

5,601 

5,343 

2,897 

2,246 

8,425 

8,595 

114,219 

290,862 

313,713 

52,025 

62,412 

153,689 

173,650 

21,166 

87,751 

66,685 

37,658 

27,265 

108,204 

87,449 

64  291 

152,469 

167,061 

93,843 

93,363 

227,584 

242,373 

138,295 

363,662 

349,608 

55,075 

57,886 

145,673 

148,142 

-t  n  /*  f 

235 

585 

452 

438 

697 

1,057 

EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Merehandise)  FOR  MARCH.^  ^ 


Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ...cwts. 
Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  „ 
All  other  Tiles  (except  for  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving) .  „ 

Sanitary  Ware . .  ■» 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica) .  .  ,, 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta  ,, 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  „ 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 
Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware)  „ 
Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass  ,, 

Plate  Glass  .  » 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 

(except  bottles)  .  »» 

Glass  Bottles . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts... cwts. 


1,904  2,931  3,427  6,864 


20 

616 

20 

— 

11 

387 

11 

— 

9 

— 

9 

— 

10 

— 

10 

262 

249 

1,127 

3 

896 

579 

568 

2,169 

20 

2,136 

961 

— 

2,250 

3 

210 

— 

406 

31 

50 

6 

98 

196 

69 

4 

144 

259 

946 

670 

2,262 

1,425 

330 

397 

973 

796 

AA  i 

637 

131 

1,571 

687 

620 

205 

1,845 

904 

729 

840 

1,974 

2,253 

2,014 

3,266 

6,140 

7,618 

3,796 

121 

'  3,718 

12 

8,690 

509 

6,708  '  > 
120 

1,948 

258 

1,800 

12 

4,163 

760 

3,142 

176 
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EARTHENWARE  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Compiled  from  the  Returns  of  D.  Inglis  <6  Co. 

Exports  Corresponding 
Period,  1909.  Jan.  1  to  Mar.  20  Period,  1909. 


TO 

Boston  . 

New  Yo#k . 

Baltimore . 

Philadelphia . 

New  Orleans . 

Newport  News.., 
San  Francisco  ... 
Portland,  Maine 

Galveston  . . 

Portland,  Oregon 
Inland  Points  ... 

Total  . 


Shipments 

from 

Jan.  1.  1910, 
to  Mar.  20. 
Packages. 
523 
815 
1,772 
486 
146 


341 

106 


330 


4,519 


Packages. 

655 

470 

1,607 

689 

444 

217 

96 

892 

62 

132 

5,264 


Packages. 

1,786 

2,082 

4,138 

1,388 

361 

55 

828 

239 

800 

11,677 


Packages. 

1,584 

1,090 

3,861 

1,358 

678 

473 

96 

1,681 

161 

265 

11,247 


Trade  Notes. 


The  Editors  are  always  glad  to  receive  items  of  trade  intelligence,  such 
as  removals ,  new  premises,  personal  items,  &c.;  also  marked  local 
newspapers. 


Mr.  W.  Gardner,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  acquired 
the  premises  113,  Streatham-hill,  S.W. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Scott,  glass  merchant,  has  recently  opened  pre¬ 
mises  at  963,  Romford-rd.,  Manor  Park,  E. 

Hensher  &  Sons,  china  and  glass  merchants,  are  about 
to  open  premises  at  281,  Mile  End-rd.,  E. 

B.  B.  Evans  &  Co.  have  reopened  their  china  and  cdass 
department  at  140-160,  High-rd.,  Kilburn,  N.W.,  where  a 
fire  recently  took  place. 

Mr.  F.  Jollow,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  transferred 
his  nusiness  from  315,  Upper-st.,  Islington,  N.,  to  313 
in  the  same  thoroughfare. 

Pike  Bros.,  clay  merchants,  Wareham,  Dorset,  have 
appointed  Keeling  &  Walker,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  to  act 
as  their  selling  agents  in  Staffordshire. 

Mr:  P-  B“ck»  cllina  and  SIass  merchant,  452,  West  Green- 
rd.,  South  Tottenham,  N.,  has  been  re-elected  a  member  of 
the  Tottenham  Urban  District  Council. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Thomson,  china  and  glass  merchant,  103, 
High-st.,  Walthamstow,  E.,  has  opened  additional  pre¬ 
mises  at  244,  Hoe-st.,  in  the  same  district. 

Mr.  Congreve  Jackson,  director  of  Thomas  Webb  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Dennis  Glass  Works,  Stourbridge,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Dudley  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Fox,  china  and  glass  dealer,  has  removed  from  38, 
Strutton-ground,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  to 
his  original  premises  at  14  in  the  same  thoroughfare,  which 
have  been  rebuilt. 

Hewitt,  Moore  &  Godwin,  Ltd. — Registered  capital  £5,000, 
in  £5  shares.  Objects  :  To  take  over  the  business  of 
tile  manufacturers  carried  on  at  Brook-st.,  Hanley,  as 
Hewitt,  Moore  &  Godwin.  Private  company. 

Liverpool  Stained  Glass  Co.,  Ltd. — Registered  capital 
£1,000,  in  £1  shares.  Objects  :  To  carry  on  the  business 
of  glass  manufacturers,  merchants,  workers,  blowers, 
Stainers,  and  designers,  glaziers,  &c.  Private  company. 

Mr.  George  Johnson,  representing  Taylor  &  Kent, 
Florence  Works,  Longton,  and  Mr.  James  Kent,  the 
Old  Foley  Pottery,  Fenton,  has  removed  from  5,  Thavies 
Inn,  to  new  and  more  commodious  show-rooms  at  16, 
Hat  ton -garden,  near  Holborn-circus. 

William  Brooke  (Leeds), Ltd. — Registered  capital  £40,000 
in  £1  shares.  Objects  :  To  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
glass  and  flint  glass  bottle  manufacturer  and  merchant 
carried  on  at  the  Crown  Bottle  Works,  Jack-lane,  Hunslet. 
Leeds,  as  William  Brooke.  Private  company. 
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Our  correspondence  columns  are  particularly  well  filled 
this  month.  This  is  a  good  sign  of  the  interest  taken  by 
our  readers  in  many  questions  which  really  need  discussion. 
If  these  letters  are  followed  up  and  the  subjects  thoroughly 
thrashed  out,  much  benefit  should  result  to  the  trades 
that  are  represented  by  this  Gazette. 

Mr.  Wm.  Burton,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  the  famous  chemist- 
potter,  has  received  another  official  recognition  of  his 
useful  services  to  art  and  industry.  His  appointment  as 
a  member  of  the  Departmental  Committee  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  functions  and  constitution  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Art,  particularly  in  its  relations  to  schools 
of  Art,  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

A  Correction.  In  our  last  issue  we  gave  an  account  of 
a  new  shape  brought  out  by  Johnson  Brothers.Ltd.,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  “Westwood.”  We  gave 
this  name  correctly,  but,  in  repeating  it,  we  inadvertently 
made  use  of  the  more  familiar  name,  “  Wedgwood.”  We 
regret  this  error,  which  is  entirely  our  own,  and  one  for 
which  Johnson  Brothers,  Ltd.,  are  in  no  way  responsible. 

Mr-  Higgins,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Stokes- 

Croft,  Bristol,  has  opened  new  premises,  Star-buildings 
Tramway  Centre,  facing  Clare-st.  Mr.  Higgins  is  always 
up-to-date,  and  is  showing  the  latest  designs  in  dinner, 
tea,  and  toilet  sets  and  a  large  assortment  of  superb 
English  cut  glass  tableware,  epergnes,  centres, &c.  He  calls 
this1  •  The  Centre  ’  ’  china  and  glass  depot,  Bristol,  and  107, 
Stokes  Croft  is  a  branch  depot. 

British  Clay  Exports. — -The  exports  during  the  three 
months  ending  March  were  as  follows  -—China  clay 
117,765  tons  (£138,179);  fireclay,  8,110  tons  (£7  264)’ 
other  sorts,  9,762  tons  (£8,792).  The  returns  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1909  were  Fireclay,  6,715  tons 
(£5,037);  china  clay  and  other  sorts,  126,702  tons 
(£142,713)  ;  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908- 
fireclay,  8,488  tons  (£8,302)  ;  china  clay  and  other  sorts 
134,541  tons  (£148,426). 

Company  Liens  and  Debentures.— British  Fine  Art 
Pottery  Ltd. — A  debenture,  dated  March  11,  1910,  to 
secure  £333,  charged  on  the  company’s  property,  present 
and  future,  including  uncalled  capital,  has  been  registered. 
— — Robinson  and  Leadbeater,  Ltd. — A  deed  of  further 
charge  (supplemental  to  mortgage,  has  been  registered  to 
secure  £500  charged  on  certain  land,  with  the  Parian  Works, 
manufactory,  cottage,  offices  and  premises,  in  Wolfe-st. 
and  Back  Glebe-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

New  Trade  Marks  included  in  Class  16  were  advertised 
for  registration  during  April  as  follows  :— GRYPTG. 
319,462.  A  wall  and  ceiling  tile  made  of  fireclay.  Leem- 
ing  and  Leeming,  17,  Old  Queen-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

“  DUCK’S-BACK.  320,584.  Roofing  tiles  and  wall 
tiles  of  earthenware.  Manor  Brickworks,  Ltd.,  Heding- 
ham  House,  New  Thurdersley,  Essex. — —CORA.  320,931. 
Porcelain  and  earthenware.  James  &  William  Wood  & 

Lamond,  Ltd.,  28,  Royal  Exchange-square,  Glasgow. - 

ERINESCA.  321,185.  And  FLORADIA  321.186. 
Earthenware.  Inventors’  and  Investors’  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  6,  Strand-on-Green,  Chiswick,  W. 

Lead  Poisoning  in  1909.— During  the  year  1909  the 
total  number  of  cases  cf  lead  poisoning  was  553,  a  decrease 
of  93  as  compared  with  1908,  and  of  48  on  the  average  for 
the  five  years  1905-1909.  The  percentage  of  deaths  to 
cases  was  5-4  in  1909  as  compared  with  5-0  in  1908.  In 
addition  to  the  above  cases,  which  were  all  contracted  in 
factories  or  workshops,  241  cases,  including  47  deaths, 
affecting  house  painters  and  plumbers  were  reported  in 
1909,  as  compared  with  239  cases,  including  44  deaths, 
in  1908.  Of  the  553  cases  of  lead  poisoning  95  occurred 
in  the  coachmaking  industry,  66  in  metal  smelting,  and 
58  at  china  and  earthenware  works.  Of  the  total  number 
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of  cases  63  occurred  among  females,  and  c-f  these  30  cases 
were  at  china  and  earthenware  works. 

Infringement  of  Trade  Marks.— The  W  orcester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  pursuing  this  subject  with  commendable 
energy.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  on  April  6  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  President,  Mr.  C  J.  Seaman  who 
was  unable  to  be  present.  The  President,  with  Mr.  E. 

P  Evans,  of  the  Royal  Worcester  Porcelain  Co.,  accom¬ 
panied  the  deputation  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  which  urged  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  supply  manufacturers  whose  trade 
marks  were  infringed  with  full  particulars  of  the  persons 
suilty  of  the  infringement.  He  now  wrote  saying  that  the 
members  of  the  deputation,  including  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley 
(the  Minister  responsible  for  the  Act),  urged  that  it  was  never 
intended  that  traders  should  not  be  informed  when  and 
by  whom  their  marks  were  infringed.  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
whilst  sympathising  with  the  objects  of  the  deputation, 
said  a  new'  Act  would  be  necessary  to  enable  the  officials 
to  give  that  information,  and  he  said  he  hoped  that  all 
parties  would  agree  to  a  non- contentious  Act  being  passed. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Evans  said  the  Sheffield  Chamber  were  strongly 
of  opinion  that  no  legislation  was  necessary,  and  that  an 
Order  in  Council  would  suffice,  but  the  Government  Officials 
thought  otherwise. 

Lead  Poisoning. — From  particulars  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  cases  of 
lead-poisoning  reported  to  the  Home  Office  under  the  Fac¬ 
tory  and  Workshops  Act  during  March  was  38,  as  compared 
with  39  in  the  month  of  February.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  from  that  cause  in  March  was  3  as  compared  with 
5  deaths  in  the  previous  month.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  14  cases  of  lead  poisoning  and  2  deaths  among 
house  painters  and  plumbers  in  March,  compared  with  15 
cases  and  5  deaths  in  February.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  there  were  105  reported  cases  under 
the  Act,  and  11  deaths  as  against  126  reported  cases  and 
8  deaths  in  the  same  three  months  last  year.  In  addition 
to  these  during  the  three  months  ending  March  31  last 
there  were  42  cases  and  2  deaths  among  house  painters 
and  plumbers  during  the  quarter  compared  with  56  cases 
and  1 1  deaths  in  the  same  quarter  of  last  year.  During  the 
month  of  March  last  there  were  4  reported  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  and  1  death  connected  with  the  china  and  eai  then- 
ware  trades  as  compared  with  3  reported  cases  and  no 
death  in  the  previous  month  of  February.  In  the  first 
three,  months  of  this  year  there  were  12  reported  cases  and 
1  death  connected  with  our  trades  as  compared  with  12 
cases  and  no  death  in  the  same  months  oi  last  year. 

Patents  and  Trade  Marks  in  1909.— The  27th  report 
of  the  Comptroller-General  of  Patents,  Designs,  and 
Trade  Marks,  with  appendices,  for  the  year  1909,  has 
just  been  issued.  It  states  that  under  the  famous  Patents 
Act  of  1907,  there  have  been  73  applications  to  revoke, 
and  17  patents  have  been  actually  revoked.  In  1909 
the  number  of  applications  made  for  the  revocation  of 
patents  worked  exclusively  or  mainly  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  was  55,  but  27  of  these  were  subsequently 
abandoned.  In  11  of  the  remaining  cases  the  patent 
was  revoked,  in  five  the  application  was  dismissed  m 
one  the  patent  expired  after  proceedings  had  been  begun 
and  11  cases  are  still  pending.  During  the  year  there 
were  30,603  applications  for  patents  ;  of  these  21,553 
were  provisional,  18,705  were  complete,  and  15,065  were 
sealed.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1908  were  28,598, 
19,495,  17,746,  and  16,284.  There  were  1,509  applica¬ 
tions  made  from  abroad,  of  which  731  came  from  the 
U  S  4  431  from  Germany,  54  from  France,  42  from 
Canada,  30  from  Switzerland,  and  28  from  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  number  of  designs  applied  for  during  the 
year  was  26,412,  inclusive  of  1,596  sets  of  designs,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  23,867  single  designs  and  1,040  sets  in  1908. 


Of  the  total  number,  25,754  were  registered,  as  compared 
with  24,389  in  1908.  Applications  were  made  for  the 
registration  of  10,880  trade  marks,  of  which  6,112  were 
registered.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1908  were  10,645 
applications  and  5,965  registrations. 

Kelly’s  Directories,  Ltd.,  182-3-4,  High  Holborn,  W.C., 
have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  their  Directory  of  the 
Merchants,  Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of  the  World. 
The  book  contains  over  2,800  closely  printed  pages  (with 
mostly  five  columns  to  the  page),  exclusi\e  of  2/8  pages 
devoted  to  the  indices.  The  information  given  relates 
to  nearly  20,000  foreign  and  colonial  cities  and  towms,  and 
there  are  nearly  1,250,000  trade  classifications  under  them. 
The  indices  give  some  150,000  references,  and  are  so  com¬ 
plete  that  by  the  use  of  the  first  index  the  pages  relating 
to  any  individual  place  can  be  ascertained  in  a  moment. 
Indices  to  trades  are  given  in  French  and  German  as  well 
as  in  English.  Full  information  is  given  as  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  in.  force  with  reference  to  commercial  travellers  and 
their  samples,  which  are  often  both  vexatious  and  oneious, 
for  instance,  in  Cape  Colony  and  in  some  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  they  are  taxed  at  £50  a  year, 
and  even  In  Sweden  and  Norway  at  £5  a  month.  With  a 
view  to  still  further  adding  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Directory 
to  the  trading  community,  the  publishers  have  added 
alphabetical  lists  giving  the  names  of  important  traders  of 
all  kinds  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  their  telegraphic 
addresses.  The  object  of  these  new  sections,  which  are 
both  for  London  and  country,  and  extend  to  465  closely 
printed  pages,  is  to  enable  the  English  or  foreign  trader 
to  ascertain  at  once  the  full  address  and  exact  character 
of  the  business  carried  on  by  any  particular  merchant  or 
firm  with  whom  it  may  be  desired  to  communicate,  without 
being  at  the  trouble  of  searching  for  the  information  in 
the  classified  trade  section.  To  enable  the  publishers  to 
make  these  very  considerable  additions  to  the  already 
large  volume,  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  page  to  that  of  the  “  Post  Office  London  Directory 
This1  firm  have  also  just  issued  the  1910  edition  of  the 
“Customs  Tariffs  of  the  World.”  These  were  formerly 
included  in  the  “Merchants,  Mane  f  acturers  and 
Shippers’  Directory,”  but  now  form  a  separate  volume 
of  over  970  pages.  The  present,  edition  contains  the 
whole  of  the  provisions  of  the  new'  French  Tariffs  which 
came  into  force  on  April  1 . 


Empire  Notes. 


Pottery  Wanted  in  Canada.-A  firm  at  Montreal  wish  to 
secure  the  representation  of  some  first-class  United  K  ng 
dom  pottery  manufacturers.  For  further  mf^'mation 
regarding  the  above  application  should  be  made  to  Hie 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  17,  4  ictona-st.,  b. 
mentioning  The  Pottery  Gazette. 

Australian  Tariff  Decisions.— Toilet  sets  and  vases  of  chin 
and  earthenware  are  dutiable  on  importation  into  t 
Australian  Commonwealth  at  25  per  cent,  ad L  va  .  gene  a 
Tariff  The  United  Kingdom  preferential  tanft  gnes  a 
reduction  of  5  per  eent.  Earthen™,  for  vases  (ah on 
2  ft.  high  and  6  in.  in  diameter),  general  tariff  35  per 
cent  preferential  30  per  cent,  ad  val. 

E  Canadian  Pottery  Imports.-The  value  of  «*j  e»«*hen«a 
china  and  granite  ware  imported  into  Canada  during 
itt  nine  months  of  1909  was  as  follows  -From  Hie  United 
Kingdom,  $908,244  ;  United  States,  $208  198  ,  Geimany, 
$135,729;  Japan,  $61  020;  ofher  countries  J15M86 
total,  $1,469,677.  Thehgures  for  theU  K.  theU  b-A^,  a 
the  total  have  all  increased,  hut  only  those  for  the  . 

are  above  the  value  for  the  corresponding  period  ofjlJO/. 
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THE  NEW  FRENCH  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

THT  BLUE-BOOK  lias  just  been  published  giving  a 
translation  of  the  new  French  Customs  Tariff. 

1  We  reprint  below  the  changes  which  are  of 

f  ®  1  direct  interest  to  our  readers.  The  figures 

represent  the  duty  in  francs  per  100  kilos  unless 
otherwise  stated.  1  mports  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  are  subject  to  the  minimum  tariff  (m)  ;  the  general 
tariff  is  denoted  by  (g).  The  duties  on  faience,  classed  as 

of  common  paste  and  stanniferous,”  of  coloured  paste, 
with  a  white  or  coloured  coating,  with  or  without  reliefs 
of  one  colour,  obtained  by  moulding  or  without  retouch- 
ing,  formerly  (g)  5  and  (m)  4,  have  been  raised  to 
(g)  9  and  (m)  6.  The  general  duty  on  faience,  “  glazed, 
of  several  colours,  with  printed  designs  or  hand-painting, 
or  with  reliefs  retouched  by  hand,”  has  been  raised  from 
lofr.  to  lhfr.  The  minimum  duty  remains  unaltered  at 
12fr.  Stoneware,  of  fine  pastes,  with  or  without  decora¬ 
tions,  reliefs,  or  enamel,  formerly  (g)  10  and  (m)  8,  is 
now  dutiable  as  faience,  according  to  kind. 

Ceramic  paving  tiles,  of  common  clay,  varnished  or 
enamelled,  formerly  dutiable  as  stanniferous  faience,  are 
now  dutiable  as  faience  of  common  paste  and  stanniferous, 
according  to  kind.  Those  of  fine  clay,  varnished  or 
enamelled,  formerly  dutiable  as  stanniferous  faience,  are 
now  dutiable  as  fine  faience,  according  to  kind.  Enamelled 
stoneware  paving  tiles,  formerly  (g)  15fr.  and  (m)  12fr.,  are 
now  dutiable  as  fine  faience  according  to  kind.  Articles 
for  electricity,  of  porcelain,  faience,  stoneware,  white  or 
coloured,  without  parts  of  metal  or  other  materials,  are 
now  classified  as  follows  : — Insulators,  bell-shaped,  of 
90  mm.  diameter  or  less  (g)  15fr.  (m)  lOfr.  ;  insulators, 
bell-shaped,  other  (g)  23fr.  (m)  15fr.  Other  :  weighing 
100  grammes  or  more  (g)  30fr.  (m)  20fr.  ;  weighing  less 
than  100  and  more  than  10  grammes  (g)  53fr.  (m)  35fr.  ; 
weighing  10  grammes  and  less  (g)  75fr.  (m)  50fr.  The 
duties  on  artificial  teeth  of  porcelain,  enamel,  or  similar 
materials,  are  with  fittings  of  precious  metal  (g)  1,000 
(m)  500  ;  other  (g)  300  (m)  200. 

Tableglass  (gobeleterie),  of  glass  or  crystal,  dyed  in  the 
mass,  and  of  one  colour,  is  to  contribute  (g)  9fr.  (m)  6fr. 
instead  of  (g)  6fr.  (m)  4fr.  If  etched,  cut  or  engraved 
otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  effacing  the  marks  of  the 
pontil,  the. general  duty  is  raised  from  20fr.  to  24fr.,  the 
minimum  duty  remaining  unchanged  at  16fr.  When 
decorated  in  gold,  in  colour,  or  otherwise,  the  duties  are 
(g)  48fr.  (m)  32fr.  instead  of  (g)  35fr.  (m)  28fr. 

Articles  for  lighting  purposes  :  Glasses  or  chimneys  for 
lighting  purposes  are  now  classified  thus  :  Perforated  with 
holes  or  notches  on  the  body  of  the  articles  (g)  30fr.  (m) 
-ofr.  ;  glasses  or  chimneys  for  lighting  purposes,  other 
(g)  23fr.  (m)  lofr.  ;  reflectors,  abat-jour,  globes  or  glasses 
(verrines)  :  of  several  colours,  decorated  with  gold  or 
otherwise  (g)  45fr.  (m)  30fr.  ;  cut  or  engraved  (g)  24fr. 
(m)  16fr.  ;  other  (g)  12fr.  (m)  9fr. 

The  different  varieties  of  window  glass  and  plate  glass 
mostly  contribute  increased  amounts,  though  in  some  cases 
the  alterations  only  affect  the  general  tariff.  Glass 
bea,ds  and  other  vitrification  in  beads,  pierced  or  cut, 
white  or  coloured,  experience  a  reduction  of  the  minimum 
ariff  from  30fr.  to  20fr.  The  rates  for  these  if  painted, 

fnf  °f  S!Vered’  formerly  (g)  30fr.  (m)  20  fr.  are  (g)  45fr.  (m) 
i-  lie  general  duty  on  flowers  and  ornaments  of 
Jeads  and  porcelain,  mosaics  on  paper  is  raised  from 
cOfr.  to  190fr.  and  that  on  w'reaths,  finished  or  not,  and 
other  articles  in  vitrification  or  porcelain,  with  or  without 
ornaments  in  metal,  from  175fr.  to  225fr. 

he  rates  for  bottles,  phials  and  flasks,  ordinary,  full 
or  empty,  are  altered  as  follow's  :  Of  a  capacity  of  4  litre 
and  over,  from  (g)  4fr.  50c.  (m)  3fr.  30c.  to  (g)  5fr‘  25c.  , 
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(m)  3fr.  50c.  ;  of  a  capacity  of  less  than  k  litre;  from  (<y) 
4fr.  50c.  (m)  3fr.  30c.  to  (g)  7fr.  50c.  (m)  5fr.  The  same, 
furnished  with  a  mechanical  stopper,  from  (g)  4fr  50c- 
(m)  3fr.  50c.  to  (g)  9fr.  (m)  6fr.  The  mechanical  stoppers 
u'ere  formerly  dutiable  separately  at  the  rates  of  35fr. 
and  25fr.  per  100  kilos,  in  the  “  general  ”  and  “  mini¬ 
mum  tariffs  respectively.  The  same,  with  emerv-ground 
stoppers,  from  (g)  4fr.  50c.  (m)  3fr.  50c.  to  (g)  15fr.  (m) 
lOfr.  ;  bottles  called  champagne  bottles,  from  (g)  4fr.  50c 
(m)  3fr.  50c.  to  (g)  6fr.  75c.  (m)  4fr.  50c.  ;  bottles  with 
perforated  ring  (a  bague  percee)  from  (g)  4fr.  50c.  (m)  3fr. 
50c.  to  (g)  8fr.  25c.  (m)  5fr.  50c.  Bottles,  phials  and 
flasks,  cut,  engraved  or  decorated,  are  dutiable  as  cut, 
engiaved  or  decorated  table  glass,  according  to  kind. 

A  VETERAN  LEAD  WORKER. 

(communicated.) 

MR.  HENRI  EVANS  is  the  oldest  employee  at 
the  Cauldon  -  place  Works,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
having  been  regularly  employed  there  for  the 
last  sixty-eight  years,  and  is  so  still.  On 
March  11,  Mr.  Evans  completed  his  85th  year, 
and  the  piincipals  and  staff  at  the  works  commemorated 
that  interesting  event  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  employees 
by  assembling  to  offer  him  congratulations  and  birthday 


Mr.  Henry  Evans. 

honours,  and  by  presenting  him  with  a  complimentary 
address,  beautifully  executed  by  Wood,  Mitchell  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hanley,  and  surmounted  by  a  photograph  of  the 
recipient  as  he  stood  in  one  of  the  company’s  show'  rooms. 
The  text  of  the  address  was  as  follows  : — 

“  We,  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  directors,  managers, 
staff,  and  fellow  workers  at  Cauldon-place  Works,  desire 
to  most  heartily  w'ish  you  on  this,  your  eighty-fifth  birthday, 
many  more  years  of  health  and  happiness.  We  also  sin¬ 
cerely  congratulate  you  on  the  wonderful  strength  and 
vitality  which  have  enabled  you  to  complete  sixty-eight 
years  of  unbroken  employment,  and  trust  that  many  more 
years  of  active  service  amongst  us  may  be  in  store  for  you.” 

The  address  was  signed  by  two  of  the  directors,  tw'o  of 
the  managers,  two  members  of  the  staff,  and  twro  of  the 
workpeople.  Amongst  the  company  assembled  w'ere  one  of 
the  directors,  the  secretary,  the  manager,  the  sanitary 
manager,  and  a  large  number  of  the  staff,  foremen,  and 
workpeople. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Moore,  one  of  the  directors  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  and  in  doing  so  said  he  was  proud  to  have  the  honour 
of  being  present  on  such  an  occasion,  and  of  wishing  Mr. 
Evans  “  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.”  Mr.  Moore 
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referred  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  before  the  passing 
of  the  Factory  Act,  and  during  all  the  years  since,  Mr. 
Evans  had  been  engaged  in  the  most  dangerous  department 
of  factory  work — that  in  which  dry  lead  was  used  in  the 
process  of  groundlaying.  Mr.  Evans  is  following  the  same 
occupation  to-day,  and  is  a  striking  illustration  that  good 
health,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  may  be  attained  by  workers  in 
lead  if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  use  all  proper 
precautions.  Mr.  Beresford,  the  manager,  and  Mr.  Ross, 
the  secretary,  spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  of  Mr.  Evans' 
services,  and  commended  to  other  workers  the  care  and 
moderation  he  had  exercised  all  through  his  long  life. 
Mr.  Moore  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Evans  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  examined  at  the  inquiry  held  by  Lord  James 
of  Hereford,  and  his  healthy  and  robust  condition  was 
favourably  commented  upon. 

Mr.  Evans  was  deeply  touched  by  the  kind  feeling  mani¬ 
fested  towards  him,  and,  considering  his  emotion,  he  was 
not  pressed  to  make  a  speech,  but  amidst  general  cheers  he 
was  cordially  shaken  by  the  hand  by  most  of  those  present. 
Mr.  Evans  has  taken  part  in  most  of  the  famous  productions 
of  the  company,  including  the  celebrated  Shakesperian 
vase,  sent  by  the  company  to  the  great  exhibition  at 
Chicago.  The  portrait  we  give  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  taken  in  one  of  the  company’s  show  rooms, 
and  the  large  vase  near  which  he  is  standing  is  a  very  old 
piece  of  ware,  in  the  elaborate  decoration  of  which  he  took 
part. 

:V  (. 


THE  VINDICATION  OF  THE 
POTTERIES. 

~W  E  have  received  many  congratulations  on  our 
^  “  special  issue  of  last  month,  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  illustrated  article  which  we 
published  under  the  heading  ‘  ‘  The  Workers 
in  the  Potteries.”  Among  these  communica¬ 
tions  was  the  following  from  Mr.  Wm.  Burton  : — 

“I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  the  article  in 
your  current  number  on  “  The  Workers  in  the  Potteries,” 
and  I  congratulate  you  very  heartily  on  its  excellence. 
I  am  glad  to  see  by  yesterday’s  ‘  ‘  Manchester  Guardian  ’ 
that  at  all  events  one  prominent  English  newspaper  has 
noticed  your  article,  and  I  hope  many  others  will  do  so. 
I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  know  that  some  of  my 
friends  in  “The  Potteries”  have  responded  to  your 
hint  and  will  use  a  re-print  of  this  article  to  distribute 
amongst  their  customers. — With  kind  regards,  believe 
me,  yours  very  truly,  (Signed)  William  Burton. 

The  editorial  note  from  the  “^Manchester  Guardian  ” 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Burton’s  letter  is  reprinted  below'  : — 

‘  ‘  The  federation  of  the  pottery  towns  gives  a  good 
opportunity  for  a  *  vindication  of  a  much- maligned 
district,’  which  is  undertaken  with  vigour  in  the  current 
number  of  The  Pottery  Gazette.  No  district,  says  the 
w'riter,  ‘  has  been  so  often,  so  cruelly,  and  so  unjustifiably 
held  up  to  public  ignominy,  criticism,  and  censure,’  and 
one  considerable  cause  of  this  was  the  famous  ‘  journalistic 
invention  ’  of  a  man-and-dog  fight  many  years  ago. 
There  have  been  attacks,  too,  based  on  the  reports  of  lead 
poisoning  and  the  workers’  condition  generally,  the  ille¬ 
gitimacy  of  children,  the  infant  mortality,  the  smoke  and 
squalor,  and,  generally,  on  the  lack  of  neatness  and  respec¬ 
tability.  Now  the  various  distressing  aspersions  are  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  test  of  statistics,  and  though  no  doubt  these 
are  arranged  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  advocate,  they 
serve  to  clear  away  some  misconceptions.  Stoke-on-Trent, 
the  name  under  which  the  six  towns  are  now'  federated,  has 
the  highest  birth-rate  of  any  of  the  great  tow  ns  and  a  rather 
high  death-rate,  which,  however,  is  exceeded  by  several 
others.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  is  not  ex- 


cessive  and  is  less  than  that  in  most  of  the  cathedral  towns, 
w  hich  seem  to  be  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  though  it  must 
be  understood  that  a  high  rate  of  illegitimacy  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  corresponding  excess  of  immorality 
over  other  towns.  In  the  matter  of  sobriety  the  new 
town  is  distinguished  ;  the  rate  of  convictions  per  10,000 
in  1908  was  only  62-7,  against  412-66  in  London  and  110  84 
in  Manchester.  The  Potteries,  indeed,  are  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  Garden 
City  and  other  blameless  localities  might  beat  them.  But 
even  putting  aside  statistics,  which  can  so  often  be  interpreted 
in  terms  that  contradict  their  face  value,  the  Potteries 
make  a  brave  show  in  sanitation,  open  spaces,  public 
institutions,  enlightened  employers,  devotional  and  religious 
feeling.  If  not  pre-eminent,  they  are  respectable,  or  better, 
in  art  and  song,  and  of  course  they  have  a  great  friend  and 
interpreter  in  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  w'hose  ‘  Old  Wives’ 
Tale’  is  remarkable  for  its  strong  and  solid  characters.  It 
is  a  little  hard  on  those  of  us  who  like  a  good  object  for  our 
wrath  or  derision  that  the  Potteries  should  be  vindicated 
in  this  lay,  and  though  even  some  Lancashire  towns  lack 
charm  and  Middlesbrough,  for  instance,  has  some  dull- 
looking  streets,  there  is  really  nothing  that  may  safely  be 
denounced.  We  are  reminded  of  the  lady  who  hated  to 
make  the  better  acquaintance  of  people  she  disliked  because 
they  always  turned  out  to  be  good.  But  we  do  not  dislike 
the  Potteries  ;  we  can  admire  innumerable  things  in  them 
and  even  some  lurid,  diabolic  beauties.  And  it  is  not 
a  hopeless  quest  there  to  look  for  comely  women  and  strong 
men.” 

Reprints  of  the  article  referred  to  can  still  be  obtained 
from  The  Pottery  Gazette  Offices,  price  Is.  per  copy, 
or  £2  per  100,  post  free  or  carriage  paid  for  cash  with 
order. 


Foreign  Notes. 

China  Clay  to  the  weight  of  145,854  metric  tons  was 
exported  from  Austria-Hungary  last  year.  The  figures 
show  a  downward  tendency. 

The  Porcelain  and  Earthenware  exported  from  Japan  last 

year  were  valued  at  £525,800  as  compared  with  £507,800 
in  1908,  and  £721,600  in  1907. 

Insulators  Of  Porcelain  with  interior  of  iron  for  use  with 
overhead  wires,  not  adapted  to  regulate  or  modify  the 
electric  current,  are  to  pay  duty  under  No.  42  of  the  Spanish 
Customs  Tariff  (24  pesetas  per  100  kilogs.)  according  to  a 
recent  Customs  decision. 

Mr.  Carl  Spitz,  proprietor  of  the  china  and  earthenware 
factory  at  Brux  (Bohemia,  Austria), has  received  from  the 
Imperial  Austrian  Government  the  right  to  use  the 
Imperial  Eagle  in  his  business.  This  is  a  privilege  only 
given  in  special  cases  and  is  very  highly  appreciated. 

Pottery  and  Glass  at  Baku.— The  British  Vice-Consul 
states  that  there  is  a  market  in  the  Baku  district  for  toilet 
sets,  china,  and  porcelain  ware,  a  certain  amount  being 
already  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Table  glass 
comes  from  France,  whilst  plate  glass  is  now  made  by 
Belgian  firms  in  Russia. 

New  American  Glass  Works.— Mr.  Daniel  C.  Ripley, 

the  former  President  of  the  United  States  Glass  Company, 
is  about  to  return  to  business.  He  intends  to  convert 
the  premises  and  plant  of  the  Baldwin  Automobile  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  at  Connellsville,  Pa.,  into  a  glass 
factory.  The  new'  .company  will  be  called  the  Ripley 
Glass  Company.  With  Mr.  Ripley  will  be  associated  his 
son,  Mr.  D.  A.  Ripley,  who  has  been  connected  with  his 
father  in  the  glass  trade  in  years  past. 
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Trade  Reports. 

The  Proprietors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  POTTERIES. 

(FROM  OCR  OWN  CORRESRONDONTS. ) 

NQUIRY  amongst  manufacturers  elicits  as  usual  con- 
flicting  reports  as  to  the  state  of  the  potting  trade. 
The  condition,  however,  may,  I  think,  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words — manufactures  for  export  are  fairly 
well  employed,  but  nearly  all  complain  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  business  in  the  home  market.  Orders  from 
London  representatives  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  should  be  at 
this  season,  and  they  are  also  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods. 
Travellers  report  that  in  every  direction  there  is  a  tendency  to  order 
goods  at  lower  prices.  Even  dealers  who  cultivate  a  trade  in  better- 
class  goods  are  placing  orders  for  the  less  expensive  varieties.  The 
result,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  a  smaller  gross  return  from  the 
average  amount  of  labour.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
it  is  sought  to  compare  the  volume  of  trade  with  that  of  previous 
years.  - 

A  widespread  feeling  of  regret  is  expressed  at  the  position  of 
affairs  at  Newport  Pottery,  Burslem.  The  Official  Receiver  for 
debenture  holders  is  offering  the  freehold  works  and  land,  with  the 
plant,  buildings,  machinery  and  stock,  for  sale  as  a  going  concern. 
It  is  a  pity  to  see  a  well-appointed  pottery,  formerly  the  property 
of  Edge,  Malkin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  offered 
for  sale  under  such  circumstances.  I  heard  that  a  well-known  firm 
were  negotiating  for  its  purchase,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
so  positively.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pottery  may  be  kept  going. 
Short-sighted  manufacturers  may  say,  ‘  ‘  Let  it  close  ;  there  will  be 
one  competitor  the  less.”  But  others  contend,  and  with  greater 
reason,  that  the  closing  of  well-known  works  is  always  detrimental 
to  the  trade  generally. 


Some  rather  remarkable  evidence  was  given  at  an  inquest  held  at 
Hanley,  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  the  body  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hand,  aged  46, 
of  William-st.,  Hanley,  who  had  died  suddenly.  Mrs.  Hand  had 
worked  as  a  colour  duster  for  twenty  years,  and  for  the  last  twelve 
months  had  been  employed  at  the  Anchor  Porcelain  Co.’s  works  at 
Longton.  Although  during  the  whole  of  that  twelvemonth  she 
had  been  in  failing  health,  she  had  continued  to  work  because  (so  it 
was  stated  in  the  evidence)  her  husband  had  been  out  of  work  for 
three  years,  and  the  wife  was  the  breadwinner  of  the  home.  Ten 
days  before  her  death  she  was  examined  by  the  certifying  surgeon  at 
the  factory,  and  was  passed.  The  opinion  of  the  doctors  who  made  a 
post-mortem,  Drs.  R.  H.  Read  and  J.  J.  Mitchell,  was  that  ‘  ‘  the 
cause  of  death  was  heart  failure,  secondary  to  congestion  of  the 
right  lung,  and  predisposed  to  by  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys.” 
The  doctors  were  of  opinion  that  lead  poisoning  was  the  originating 
cause  of  the  kidney  disease,  which  was  of  some  years’  standing. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  medical  evidence, 
adding  that  the  condition  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys  originated 
through  lead  poisoning,  and  that  they''  were  of  opinion  that  the 
factory  medical  examination  in  the  case  was  insufficient.  Mr. 
Shuter,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  remarked  that  perhaps  it 
was  hardly  fair  to  add  this  rider,  since  the  certifying  surgeon  had 
not  had  a  chance  to  be  present  and  to  say  what  examination  he  made. 
The  coroner  concurred  in  these  observations,  but  said  he  thought 
the  jury  were  quite  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  they  did  on 
the  medical  evidence  given. 

A  few  days  after  the  inquest  on  Mrs.  Hand,  a  coroner’s  inquiry 
was  held  at  Tunstall  concerning  the  death  of  Ann  Adams,  also  aged 
46,  who  died  on  March  21,  after  a  brief  illness.  According  to  the 
evidence  the  woman  had  been  employed  for  nine  years  as  a  ware 
cleaner  by  Messrs.  Hughes,  of  Longboat,  and  this  was  the  only  place 
where  she  had  worked  in  the  lead.  Dr.  King  Alcock,  the  certifying 
surgeon,  stated  that  “  she  always  protested  that  she  felt  perfectly 
well.  ’  She  was  always  pale-looking,  and  never  altered  her  aspect, 
and  he  had  no  suspicion  of  lead  poisoning  until,  after  an  examination 
on  March  15,  he  suspended  her.  Death  was  due  to  convulsions 
caused  by  lead,  and  a  verdict  accordingly  was  returned.  These 
cases,  both  very  lamentable,  draw  attention  once  more  to  the  need 
for  lead-workers  to  be  honest  with  the  cei’tifying  surgeons. 

Though  I  was  not  able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  exhibits  which 
had  been  sent  from  the  Potteries  to  represent  British  ceramics 
at  the  Brussels  Exhibition,  I  have  seen  admirable  photographs  of 
many’  of  the  collections  dispatched,  and  if  the  “  bulk  ”  is  as  good  as 
the  ”  samples,”  I  can  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
display  of  English  pottery  at  Brussels  will  be  the  finest  that  has  ever 
represented  our  country  at  any’  of  the  great  exhibitions.  In  past 
years  the  manufacturers  of  this  district  have  shown  some  diffidence 
m  sending  their  wares  to  the  international  exhibitions,  and  have 
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been  disposed  *o  belittle  the  value  of  such  displays  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  The  question  ‘‘do  they  pay  ?  ”  has  always  been 
uppermost  in  their  minds.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  some  time  ago  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  make  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  participation  of  Great 
Britain  in  great  International  Exhibitions,  and  after  taking  evidence 
from  numerous  witnesses — leading  “  captains  of  industry  ”  in  many 
trades — the  committee  has  issued  a  report  a  copy  of  which,  thanks 
to  the  courtesy  of  a  friend,  I  have  been  privileged  to  see,  and  the 
conclusions  of  which  I  think  I  may  divulge  without  any  breach  of 
confidence.  The  report  say’s,  inter  alia  :  “  To  a  large  extent  the 
question  which  we  have  to  decide  is  not  whether  it  pay’s  to  exhibit, 
but  whether,  under  modern  conditions,  we  can  afford  not  to  exhibit. 
We  think  that  the  evidence  which  we  have  obtained  affords  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  negative. 

It  would  seem  from  the  information  furnished  by  H.M.  attaches 
at  Berlin,  and  from  the  reports  of  H.M.  representatives  in  certain 
other  countries,  notably  in  France,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Belgium,  and  Japan,  that  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  exhibitions 
as  a  means  of  promoting  industrial  development  is  held  by  the 
majority  of  foreign  Governments,  and  there  is  therefore  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  general  withdrawal  from  exhibi¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  other  countries.  Whatever  may  be  the  view 
taken  on  this  question  there  seems  little  doubt  as  to  the  part  likely’ 
to  be  played  in  all  future  exhibitions  by  the  principal  commercial 
competitors  of  this  country.  At  all  recent  exhibitions  the  displays 
made  by  France,  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries  have  been  of 
increasing  importance,  and  so  long  as  this  policy  is  continued  the 
representation  of  British  arts  and  industries  at  the  more  important 
exhibitions  will  remain  a  national  necessity.”  This  quotation, 
which  summarises  in  a  few  sentences  the  gist  of  a  bulky  report  is 
worth  careful  study  by  every  manufacturer.  If  British  pottery  is 
to  be  represented  at  exhibitions  at  all,  it  should  be  represented  com¬ 
pletely  and  effectively.  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Doulton,  Ltd., 
Cauldon,  Ltd.,  G.  L.  Ashworth  &  Bros.,  and  a  number  of  other 
firms  have  contributed  to  the  British  pottery  section,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  published  in  The  Pottery  Gazette  in  due  course. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  through  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a 
series  of  cheap  excursions  to  Brussels  from  North  Staffordshire 
during  the  six  months  the  Exhibition  will  remain  open.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Moore,  J.P.,  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Tariffs  Committee  of 
the  North  Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has,  as  usual,  taken 
a  leading  part  in  arranging  for  the  British  display  of  pottery  and 
glass,  and  his  self-sacrificing  work  in  this  direction  has  added  another 
to  the  many  debts  of  gratitude  the  district  owes  him. 


The  first  public  function  at  which  Major  Cecil  Wedgwood 
officiated,  following  his  election  as  Mayor  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  was 
the  ceremony  of  cutting  the  first  sod  of  a  garden  village  which  is 
about  to  be  constructed  at  Penkhuli,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Stoke  Station.  A  very  charming  site  has  been  purchased,  and 
enough  capital  has  been  secured  to  enable  building  to  commence 
at  once.  The  houses,  all  of  which  will  be  equipped  with  the  most 
up-to-date  conveniences,  and  will  stand  in  their  own  gardens,  will  be 
built  around  open  spaces,  which  will  be  laid  out  as  public  gardens, 
lawns,  bowling  greens,  tennis  courts,  &c.  The  rents,  it  is  promised, 
will  be  so  low  that  artizans  will  be  able  to  reside  in  the  garden  village, 
and  a  large  number  of  working  potters  have  already  sent  in  applica¬ 
tions  for  houses.  According  to  my  own  calculations,  however, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  of  the  houses  to  be  let  at  a  less  rental 
|  than  about  8s.  per  week,  and  tram  fares  and  rates,  not  to  mention 
gas  and  water,  will  run  up  the  cost  of  the  houses  to  such  a  figure 
that  the  ordinary  working  man  will  need  to  hesitate  considerably’ 
before  embarking  upon  such  a  luxury  as  a  residence  in  the  garden 
village.  The  gardens  are  to  be  formally  “  opened  ”  later  in  the 
year  by  Mayor  Wedgw’ood,  and  by  the  time  the  ceremony  takes 
place  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  all  aglow  with  flow’ers,  and  giving 
j  promise  of  a  satisfactory  yield  of  other  products. 


The  bye-elections  caused  by  the  selection  of  26  aldermen  from 
j  among  the  originally’  elected  members  of  the  first  Council  of  the 
j  new  county  borough  of  Stoke-on-Trent  have  resulted  in  the 
I  strengthening  of  that  body  by  the  return  of  many  prominent  public 
|  men  w7ho  either  did  not  see  their  way’  to  stand,  or  were  unsuccessful 
J  at  the  poll,  at  the  “  general  election  ”  five  weeks  ago.  It  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  gratifying,  too,  that  so  many  representatives  of  the  potting 
j  trade  found  their  way  to  the  Council  at  the  bye-elections.  Mr.  L.  L. 
Grimwade  (Grimwades,  Ltd.)  will  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Council.  Having  businesses  in  Hanley,  Stoke,  and  Fenton,  and 
having  had  great  experience  of  the  federation  question  as  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Federation  of  the 
Potteries  Tow’ns,  which  did  such  useful  pioneer  work  for  the  move¬ 
ment  a  few  y'ears  ago,  he  may  be  relied  upon  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  the  problems  arising,  and  his  fine  grasp  of  business  affairs  should 
prove  of  inestimable  value.  Then  Mr.  F.  H.  Heath,  President  of 
j  the  English  China  Manufacturers'  Association,  is  also  an  acquisition, 
and  Mr.  Elijah  Brain  (Brain  &  Co.,  china  manufacturers,  Fenton) 
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who,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  colleagues  in  the  trade,  was  defeated 
at  the  March  “general  election,”  was  returned  triumphantly  at 
the  bye-election,  and  thus  resumes  a  connection  with  the  public 
life  of  the  district  which,  with  one  brief  break  of  a  few  days  only, 
has  lasted  a  generation.  Mr.  T.  C.  Wild,  china  manufacturer, 
Longton  ;  Mr.  Jesse  Shirley  (J.  &  H.  B.  Shirley,  potters’  millers, 
Etruiia) ;  Mr.  S.  J.  Simpson,  earthenware  manufacturer,  Burslem  ; 
i\Ir.  A.  L.  Walley,  flint  merchant,  Stoke  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley,  flint  mill 
manager,  Burslem  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Warren,  crate  manufacturer,  Fenton, 
are  others  who  have  been  returned  ;  and  though  Mr  A.  C.  Harrison, 
potters’  colour  manufacturer,  of  Hanley,  was  defeated,  it  is  the 
general  hope  that  he  will  find  his  way  to  the  Council  chamber 
in  the  very  near  future.  Mr.  Harrison  is  imbued  with  the  same 
public  spirit  and  high  principles  which  found  such  admirable  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Harrison,  and  the  district 
can  ill  afford  to  let  his  proffered  services  go  a-begging. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Brain,  son  of  Councillor  E.  Brain,  of  Fenton,  who  has 
been  on  a  trip  to  South  America  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  returned 
on  April  20  by  the  s.s.  “  Oravia.  ”  He  was  accompanied  on  the 
voyage  by  his  wife,  and  both  returned  looking  very  fit  and  well. 
To  celebrate  his  home-coming  a  pleasant  gathering  of  the  work¬ 
people,  to  the  number  of  over  260,  took  place  at  the  Fenton  Town 
Hall  on  Saturday  last.  A  capital  tea  was  provided  by  Mr.  Elijah 
Brain,  and  afterwards  speeches  full  of  goodwill  were  made  by 
employees  of  the  firm  and  by  some  of  Mr.  Brain’s  fellow  manufac¬ 
turers  who  had  attended  to  join  in  the  “  welcome  home.”  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Skellern,  wTho  has  been  with  the  firm  of 
E.  Brain  &  Co.  for  06  years,  presented  Mrs.  W.  H.  Brain  with  a 
gold  brooch  set  with  pearls,  which  had  been  subscribed  for  by  the 
female  operatives.  Mr.  S.  Ridge,  who  has  a  service  record  of  40 
years,  subsequently  presented  Mr.  W.  H.  Brain  with  a  gold-mounted 
walking  stick  and  a  case  of  pipes,  subscribed  for  by  the  male  opera¬ 
tives.  After  this  little  ceremony  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent 
m  smoke  and  song.  It  was  noted  that  the  company  included 
22  employees  with  an  average  length  of  service  of  28£  years,  a  fact 
which  speaks  eloquently  for  the  excellent  relationship  subsisting 
between  the  firm  and  their  workpeople. 


Mr.  Frederick  H.  Heath,  the  President  of  the  English  China  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  recently  attained  his  twenty-first  year  as 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Wildblood,  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Longton.  In 
commemoration  of  the  interesting  event  the  employees  were  enter¬ 
tained  to  a  tea  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Town  Hall.  The 
occasion  was  also  taken  by  the  workpeople  of  the  firm  to  present 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heath  with  life-size  portraits  of  themselves,  hand¬ 
somely  framed  in  massive  Florentine  scrollwork  of  English  gold. 
The  gathering  was  a  large  one,  and  the  proceedings  were  of  a  most 
enjoyable  character.  Mr.  H.  E.  Wildblood  presided,  and  said  that 
during  the  21  years  he  had  known  Mr.  Heath  he  had  found  him  to 
be  a  good  friend,  and  he  felt  that  his  (the  speaker’s)  late  father  could 
not  have  found  a  more  suitable  partner.  The  oldest  workman 
presented  Mr.  Heath  with  his  portrait  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers, 
and  Mrs.  Millward,  an  employee  at  Peel  Works  for  over  50  years! 
made  the  presentation  to  Mrs.  Heath.  Mr.  Heath  suitably  re¬ 
sponded. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Harris,  hon.  solicitor  to  the  North  Stafford  branch  of 
the  Commercial  Travellers’  Association,  delivered  another  of  his 
interesting  addresses  on  commercial  subjects  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  members  on  April  2.  This  time  the  topic  was  “  The  Com¬ 
panies  Acts,  and,  though  not  of  special  interest  to  the  potting 
trade,  the  lecture  was  of  considerable  general  interest.  Mr.  Harris 
traced  the  growth  of  the  company  laws,  and  explained  at  length  the 
advantages  of  the  limited  liability  system,  pointing  out  that  it 
limited  the  business  man  s  responsibility  for  foolish  and  unauthorised 
acts  of  his  partner,  protected  him,  in  a  certain  measure,  from  suffer¬ 
ing  the  complete  financial  disaster  which,  in  the  case  of  a  private  firm, 
might  result  from  the  negligence  of  emplovees  ;  afforded  facilities 
to  executors  and  trustees  in  case  of  death,  and  was  a  desirable  means 
of  raising  the  increased  capital  a  business  often  needed.  These 
and  many  other  advantages  he  enumerated,  and  he  emphasised  the 
fact  that  the  owner  of  a  business  may  convert  it  into  a  company 
and  still  retain  complete  control.  Mr.  Harris  was  very  heartilv 
thanked  for  his  address. 


THE  SOUTH  DEVON  CLAY  TRADE. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

than  the  usual  interest  was  shown  last 
l\t  1  month  by  clay  and  pottery  men  in  the  Council 

/  T  1  election  at  Kingsteignton,  and  these  trades 
f  (o;  \  w°uld  have  been  very  fully  represented  if  all 
the  trade  members  nominated  haa  been  success¬ 
ful  at  the  poll.  Amongst  others  the  following  nominations 
were  handed  in  William  Henry  Whiteway- Wilkinson, 


clay  merchant ;  Samuel  Whittear,  overseer  of  clay  pits  ; 
Charles  Robert  Sharp,  pottery  foreman ;  John  Poole, 
foreman  of  cla;y  works  ;  William  Henry  Herd,  clay  moulder; 
Charles  Henry  Lugg,  pottery  engine  driver. 

The  election  was  to  have  been  decided  by  show  of 
hands,  a  primitive  mode  of  voting,  and  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  The  result  of  the  hand  election  was  White  way  - 
Wilkinson,  75  ;  Whittear,  58  ;  Sharp,  50  ;  Poole,  40  ; 
Lugg,  33.  A  poll  by  ballot  was  demanded,  and  taken, 
resulting  as  follows  : — Lugg,  194  ;  Poole,  166  ;  Whiteway  - 
Wilkinson,  166,  all  elected.  And  the  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
dates,  Herd,  125  ;  Sharp,  108  ;  Whittear,  100.  In  the  hand 
voting  it  is  curious  to  see  some  candidates  holding  up 
their  hands  in  favour  of  themselves. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Clifford  has  drawn  up  a  new  code 
of  rules  and  regulations  in  order  to  ensure  the  better 
management  and  working  of  the  Hackney  Clay  Canal,  of 
which  his  Lordship  is  proprietor.  One  set  of  rules  is  for 
the  companies  using  the  canal,  and  another  for  the  barge¬ 
men  and  foreman,  and  those  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  canal.  A  few  of  the  new  rules  are  given  below. 

No  order  to  load  barges  will  be  accepted  for  any  s.s. 
unless  she  has  already  left  her  port  of  sailing,  nor  for  anj- 
sailing  vessel  until  she  is  reported  off  the  harbour,  unless 
the  firm  (clay  merchants)  giving  the  order  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  loss  consequent  upon  her  not  arriving  Avithin 
24  hours  of  the  time  for  which  they  have  ordered  delivery.” 

‘  ‘  In  cases  wdiere  barges  from  other  firms  come  into  the 
canal  to  load  clay,  viz.,  where  extra  barges  have  been 
hired  in  order  to  execute  promptly  any  particular  order,  then 
a  charge  of  5s.  shall  be  made  for  each  barge,  that  is,  2d. 
per  ton.”  Previous  to  this  no  time  has  been  stipulated 
for  as  to  the  loading  or  unloading  of  the  barges,  and  no 
toll  has  been  demanded  on  account  of  any  strange  barges 
entering  the  canal.  Outside  barges  are  only  engaged  as  a 
last  resource,  i.e.,  when  there  are  no  Hackney  canal  barges 
available,  and  a  difficulty  in  procuring  sufficient  trucks 
at  the  siding  at  Teignbridge. 

This  last  regulation  would  seem  likely  to  cause  a  lot 
more  clay  to  be  sent  by  rail,  but,  “  A  return  must  be 
delivered  fortnightly  of  any  clay  sent  from  the  canal 
cellars  by  rail,  and  of  any  clay  sent  from  Lord  Clifford’s 
pits  by  rail,  accompanied  by  a  reason  for  its  being  so  sent.” 

Clay  merchants  have  had  a  very  busy  month,  and  a 
good  deal  of  clay  has  gone  to  the  Mersey  and  Scotland. 
Several  cargoes  have  been  loaded  for  America,  but  the 
prevailing  contrary  winds  did  not  always  allow  of  their 
reaching  the  Thames  in  time  for  the  liner,  which  meant 
waiting  for  the  next,  not  usually  a  very  long  wait,  howuver, 
for  the  A.  T.  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  frequent  sailings.  Clay  cargoes 
intended  for  the  s.s.  “Minnehaha,”  w’hich  went  ashore  on 
the  Scillys  on  April  18,  and  which  should  have  sailed  from 
London  on  April  23,  had  to  be  alongside  the  s.s.  ‘  ‘  Minne- 
waska,  ’  ’  not  later  than  the  morning  of  April  29,  in  time 
for  sailing  on  the  next  day  from  Tilbury  Docks. 

THE  STOURBRIDGE,  BIRMINGHAM, 
AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
GLASS  TRADE. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

IN  the  Midlands  the  glass  trade,  except  with  houses 
manufacturing  the  highest  qualities  of  goods  for  house¬ 
hold  use  in  the  dwellings  of  people  of  wealth  and 
refined  taste,  continues  to  shrink,  and,  though  the 
movement  for  inducing  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers  to 
give  preference  to  British-made  decanters,  claret-jugs,  wines, 
and  tumblers,  has  had  a  measure  of  success,  it  is  not  expected 
to  prove  permanent.  Stourbridge  and  Wordsley  manufac¬ 
turers — those  of  them  whose  pride  it  is  and  long  has  been  to 
produce  ware  of  the  very  highest  quality,  have  done  fairly 
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A\ell,  so  far,  this  year.  The  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
cut  and  engraved  glass  they  had  turned  out  have  enabled 
them  to  enter  certain  countries,  in  spite  of  tariffs  ;  but  the 
competition  leaves,  it  is  hared,  an  unsatisfactory  profit 
for  the  manufacturer  here.  The  business  done  with  the 
high-class  glass  merchants  and  dealers  in  the  West-end  of 
London,  though  good  up  to  the  end  of  February,  has  fallen 
on  since  then  ,  but  now  a  revival  appears  to  be  setting  in, 
and  prospects  for  the  summer  in  that  particular  branch 
■are  considered  moderately  hopeful  on  the  whole. 

With  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  there  has  been 
a  fair  amount  doing  in  the  finest  goods  of  Stourbridge 
make,  also  v  ith  Leeds  and  the  chief  centres  in  the  West  of 
England  ,  but  business  with  the  glass  dealers  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  the  numerous  surrounding  towns,  engaged,  like 
it,  in  the  cotton  trade,  is  dull  and  has  been  so  for  some 
months.  .  A  dark  cloud  hangs  over  that  extensive  and  popu¬ 
lous  district  and  up  to  the  present  the  silver  lining  is  of  the 
thinnest.  ^  The  chief  cities  in  some  of  our  colonies,  notably 
Sydney,  N .S.  W.,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Montreal  and  Toronto 
are  buying  more  freely  of  our  finest  cut  glass,  and  they 
may  become  among  our  most  reliable  and  settled  markets. 
Of  ordinary  goods  for  table  use  the  supply  is  at  present 
soniew  hat  in  excess  of  the  demand,  many  home  buvers 
taking  the  cheap  Continental  rubbish  in  preference  to  the 
dearer,  because  much  better  productions,  of  our  local 
manufacturers.  The  glass  bottle  works  of  the  Stourbridge 
district,  though  busier  just  now,  have  had  periods  of 
slackness,  distasteful  alike  to  masters  and  workmen.  Th  j 
outlook  beyond  summer  is  not  altogether  pleasing. 

Birmingham  is  another  centre  of  the  flint  glass  industry 
Adhere  serious  shrinkage  has  taken  place,  and  A\rhere 
Avorks  have  been  closed  and  operatives  in  numbers  thrown 
out  of  employment.  By  AAray  of  contrast  it  may  be  stated 
that  increasing  quantities  of  Continental  glass  come  into 
the  city ;  enormous  crates  of  it  going  to  the  6Id. 
bazaars,  of  Avhich  there  are  many.  The  glass  and  chma 
dealers  carrying  on  a  legitimate  business  are  hea\Tily  hit 
by  these  concerns,  and  hit,  too,  by  the  groAving  custom 
among  large  fancy  drapery  stores  of  adding  crystal  and 
ceramic  departments  to  their  establishments  and"  devoting 
much  Avindow  space  to  them. 

A  fair  amount  of  cutting  has  been  done  during  the  past 
couple  of  months  for  the  electro-platers  and  silversmiths,  in 
dishes,  ciuets,  toilet  bottles,  &c.,  and  trade  generally  is 
moderately  good. 

The  condition  of  business  in  Lancashire  during  the  past 
tAVo  months  has  varied  considerably.  At  the  time  of 
\\  riting  there  is  a  better  feeling  in  Manchester,  so  far  as  the 
table  trade  is  concerned,  but  the  output  is  not  one-half 
what  it  AVas  tAventy,  or  even  tAvelve,  years  ago,  Avhen  the 
flint  hands  round  the  furnaces  and  the  cutters  in  the  shops 
Avere  numerous  and  Avell  employed.  At  one  great  manu¬ 
factory,  great  in  the  days  alluded  to,  and  in  two,  if  not  three, 
decades  previously,  there  are  placards  at  the  gates  of  tAVo 
separate  AVorks,  stating  “  These  AVorks  and  land  (about 
six  thousand  square  yards)  to  be  sold.  For  particulars 
aPPly  to  -  , 5  ’  and  then  folloAvs  the  name  and  address 

of  a  firm  of  as  high  repute  as  any  in  the  northern  counties. 

'A  here  are  the  men  ?  About  five  cutters  are  kept  going 
and  very  feAV  glass  makers,  the  rest  have  drifted  into  other 
employments  Avhere  their  special  skill  and  training  are 
of  no  value  ;  or  the  oldest  have  joined  the  great  army  of 
out-of-works.  At  other  Avorks  in  the  city  thereis  but  little 
briskness.  Pressed  goods  in  tumblers,  sugars,  dishes, 
&c.,  are  in  better  request  than  they  ha\Te  been  since  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  production  of  fancy  coloured  glass  in  flower 
vases,  electric-light  globes,  &c.,  has  fallen  off.  In  sorts 
of  bottles  there  is  rather,  more  doing,  chiefly  in  minerals, 
stouts,  and  small  sauces,  the  latter  mainly  made  in  the  cribs 
-of  the  city,  which  almost  alone  appear  to  be  busy  the  year  | 
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round.  The  machinery-glass  makers  are  quiet,  few 
orders  of  moment  coming  to  hand.  The  unsettled  condi¬ 
tion  of  Lancashire’s  great  industry — the  cotton  trade, 
Avith  its  restricted  production  and  consequent  short 
time  in  the  factories — tends  to  prevent  any  improvement. 
There  is  rather  more  doing  in  tubing,  both  for  marine, 
locomotive,  and  other  boilers.  The  number  of  hands  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  special  work  is,  hoAvever,  comparative! v  small. 

In  Warrington ,  at  Bank  Quay,  the  production  of  high-class 
flint  goods,  beautiful  in  colour,  graceful  in  design,  is  well 
maintained,  but  in  what  is  sometimes  styled  the  bread  and 
cheese  of  the  trade,  by  Avhich  is  meant  ordinary  flint  and 
mule  glasses,  there  is  notjmore  than  the  average  output, 
if  that.  The  prospect  for  summer  and  autumn  is,  however, 
considered  fairly  satisfactory,  should  there  be  no  general 
election.  If  that  great  national  contest  takes  place,  as  is 
feared,  the  glass  trade,  like  other  trades,  will  suffer  severely. 

Thejglass  bottle  works  of  St.  Helen’s  are  feAV  of  them 
fully  employed.  Trade,  in  fact,  is  far  from  brisk,  and,  Avere 
j  it  not  for  orders  received  from  Liverpool  shippers,  and  the 
bottlers  in  and  about  the  city,  there  Avould  be  decided  depres¬ 
sion.  Hmvever,  the  present  condition  is  better  than  in  the 
early  spring,  and,  should  the  A\eather  become  genial  and 
settled,  the  demand  for  soda-water  and  other  bottles  of  that 
class  is  sure  to  be  brisk,  especially  as  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturers  of  lemonade  and  other  non-intoxicating 
drinks,  are  far  from  being  heavy.  At  the  great  plate-glass 
Avorks  business  is  only  moderate,  the  demand  being  chiefly 
for  German-sheet  and  ordinary  window-glass,  which  latter 
has  to  be  produced  at  rates  that  allow  of  but  a  small  profit, 
this  being  made  necessary  to  meet  the  prices  at  which 
Belgian,  French,  and  other  oversea  rivals  put  goods  on 
the  market  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under  our  system 
of  free  imports.  The  production  of  steam  and  other  tubing 
shows  a  change  for  the  better.  Merchants,  especially  those 
of  Liverpool,  being  apparently  able  to  obtain  foreign  orders 
more  freely  than  Avas  the  case  last  year.  The  demand, 
though,  is  under  the  average  of  the  decade  concluded 
March  31.  For  medical  bottles  and  other  glass  required  by 
doctors  and  druggists,  there  is  a  someAvhat  improved 
demand.  The  export  branch  is  not  very  brisk  at  present, 
still  there  are  good  prospects  for  the  early  future. 

As  the  season  advances  there  are  signs  of  the  dawn  of 
brighter  and  more  prosperous  times  in  '"the  glass  bottle 
trade  of  South  and  West  Yorkshire.  During  March  some 
extensive  orders  Avere  given  out  by  purveyors  of  bottled 
commodities  to  Castleford,  Barnsley,  Knottingley,  and 
other  firms,  and  one  of  these — amongst  the  largest  in  the 
county — is  noAV  busily  engaged  in  executing  a  contract 
Avith  a  London  Merchant  for  an  immense  quantity  of 
bottles  destined  to  be  sent  to  China,  Avhere  there  is  a  strong 
demand,  almost  ahvays,  for  aerated  Avater  beverages.  The 
effect  of  this  revival  of  business  has  led  to  more  constant 
employment  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  stocks  in  the 
Avarehouses,  which  had  accumulated  during  the  long 
period  of  slackness  are  noAV  lessening  under  the  busy  hand 
of  the  packer. 

To  meet  growing  requirements  additional  ‘  ‘  holes  ’  ’ 
have  been  started  at  some  manufactories,  and  the  full 
time  now  beingAvorked  is  a  Avelcome  change  to  the  employees, 
so  different  to  what  they  have  experienced  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  It  must  be  named,  though, 
that  business  has  not  yet  sufficiently  expanded  to  alloAV  of 
the  reinstatement  of  the  large  number  of  bottle  hands 
still  out  of  a  job.  As  yet  there  is  only  enough  for  those 
Avhose  services  Avere  retained  in  the  slack  times.  Owing 
to  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  machine-made 
bottles  it  is  improbable  that  an  opportunity  aaIII  soon 
arise  of  putting  the  out-of-Avorks  in  their  old  places,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  them  brought  up  under  the  former  system 
of  bottle-making. 
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In  Barnsley  and  district  there  is  a  better  feeling  in  the 
trade,  and  more  men  and  youths  are  at  work  than  for 
some  time  past.  A  feeling  of  strong  regret  is  felt  at  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Dan  Rylands,  in  the  eighties  one  of  the 
largest  glass  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom,  his  works 
at  Stairfoot  employing  from  800  to  900  men  and  boys. 
Speculating  in  a  colliery  and  in  other  ventures  he  lost  his 
all,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  month  ago,  was  earning 
a  living  in  getting  orders  in  London  for  coal.  Rotherham 
glass  manufacturers  are  rather  busier,  and  a  few  more 
men  have  been  set  on.  Many  of  the  hands  were  interested 
in  a  case  heard  at  the  County  Court  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act.  The  claimant  was  the  widow  of  a 
glass  worker  named  Hebden,  and  the  respondents  Messrs. 
Bealson  &  Co.  They  offered  £10,  but  that  was  not  accepted, 
The  man  had  died  "from  an  accident,  it  was  asserted,  at  the 
works;  but  that  was  denied,  and  a  verdict  was  given  for 
the  firm.  At  the  Dewsbury  County  Court,  at  the  March 
sitting,  Dan  Sheard,  of  Thornhill  Lees,  employed  by  Messrs. 
Ivilner  Bros.,  Ltd.,  glass  manufacturers  made  a  claim  under 
the  same  act,  because  of  injury  he  sustained  by  the  fall 
of  a  “  punty  ’  ’  on  his  leg  while  at  work,  and  he  had  suffered 
amputation,  but  had  not  informed  the  firm  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  that  he  had  met  with  the  accident.  He  failed  in 
his  claim  on  that  account  chiefly. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  wages  as  referred  to  incur  last 
article  appears  to  be  meeting  with  strong  opposition  by 
the  men,  not  only  of  Yorks.,  but  of  London,  Newport,  and 
other  districts.  The  old  rates  are  still  in  operation.  In  the 
hope  of  averting  the  threatened  reduction  a  deputation  on 
behalf  of  the  workmen  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  those 
employers  who  declined  to  join  a  combine  to  keep  up  the 
selling  prices.  The  interview,  it  is  reported,  was  not 
satisfactory,  for  the  members  of  more  than  one  firm  said 
they  preferred  freedom  of  action. 

A  remarkable  movement  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
operative  glass  bottle  workers  came  to  light  on  the  23rd  ult., 
and  has  caused  some  surprise,  seeing  that  it  appears  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  chief  firms  associated  together 
in  what  is  termed  in  America  a  combine,  and  not  of  the 
men  themselves.  From  that  combination  thirteen  glass 
bottle  manufacturers  owning  small  works  in  the  main  have 
held  aloof,  five  of  them  are  in  West  Yorkshire,  and  the  rest 
in  Monmouthshire,  Wales,  and  London,  and  few,  if  any, 
make  bottles  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  way,  by  blow¬ 
ing.  The  movement  is  to  compel  these  firms  to  join  their  more 
powerful  brethren,  who  will  then,  it  is  believed,  put  up 
prices,  and  so  enable  them  to  give  their  hands  better 
wages.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  result.  In  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  movement  will  lead  to  the  introduction  of  bottle¬ 
making  machines  into  some  of  the  smaller  works,  and  the 
emplo}rment  of  youths  who  can  be  trained  in  a  week  or 
two  to  make  bottles  by  the  new  method. 

At  York  the  glass  trade  in  all  branches  is  in  a  healthy 
condition,  though  it  cannot  be  reported  as  very  brisk.  ! 
Best  table  ware,  both  cut  and  plain,  keeps  in  fair  request,  1 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  further  improvement.  J 
Cane  and  tubing  for  commercial  and  scientific  purposes 
continue  to  be  manufactured.  In  the  bottle  houses  there  is 
briskness,  the  call  being  mostly  for  minerals  and  medicals, 
but  as  to  the  former  goods  a  deal  depends  on  the  weather, 
if  the  summer  and  autumn  be  genial  then  there  will  be  a 
busy  time.  Stocks  are  not  large. 

Further  north,  at  Gateshead,  trade  has  been  moderately 
good,  and,  though  a  little  quieter  as  April  was  nearing  its 
close,  there  is  a  good  prospect  for  makers  of  all  classes  of 
bottles.  The  people  here  have  been  deeply  stirred  by 
the  murder  of  a  young  man,  Thomas  Henderson,  who  was 
employed  at  the  Sowerby’s  Ellison  glass  manufactory, 
and  that  feeline  was  shown  by  the  funeral  being  witnessed 

y  a  concourse  of  over  40,000  people,  who  had  come  from  1 


all  parts  of  the  district  for  miles  round.  The  interment 
took  place  on  the  2nd  ult.,  and  on  the  16th  his  alleged 
murderer  was  captured,  and  next  day  taken  before  the 
magistrates. 

The  manufacture  of  bottles,  as  is  known,  was  some  time 
ago  carried  on  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  which  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  for  such  a  business.  The  townspeople  are  grati¬ 
fied  at  learning  that  the  industry  is  to  be  revived.  Mr.  W . 
Proctor,  late  manager  for  Wilton  &  Co.,  of  Doncaster, 
is  now  engaged  in  building  bottle  works,  and,  no  doubt, 
they  will  be  thoroughly  up  to  date,  for  he  is  an  experienced 
and  practical  man. 

At  Seaham  Harbour  there  has  been  more  steady  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  men  since  the  advent  of  spring,  and  at  least 
an  average  seasonal  demand  is  expected  both  on  home 
and  shipping  account.  This  will  be  very  welcome,  for, 
though  the  men  at  the  tanks  have  had  more  work  than 
could  be  found  at  some  of  the  centres  of  the  bo:tle  industry, 
there  have  been  slack  periods,  though  not  of  long  duration. 

In  the  city  of  Newcastle,  the  most  important  place  in 
the  North  of  England  so  far  as  the  production  of  flint  goods 
is  concerned,  there  is  a  little  more  activity  in  cut  and  pressed 
work  caused  by  a  slight  improvement  in  the  home  demand. 
Still,  not  all  the  chairmen,  servitors,  and  gatherers  in  the 
glass  houses,  and  certainly  not  all  the  cutters  are  provided 
with  full  employment. 

A  movement  of  a  socialistic  character,  intended  to  bring 
into  it  permanently  the  Pressed  Glass  Makers’  Society,  has 
had  a  check.  This  was  made  manifest  on  the  21st  ult. 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Sunderland  Trades  Council,  when  a 
letter  was  submitted  from  the  Society  saying  that,  as  the 
Council  had  amalgamated  with  the  Labour  party,  the 
Society  would  decline  to  be  identified  with  the  Council 
any  longer,  and  cease  to  pay  any  more  contributions. 
On  behalf  of  the  Society  Mr.  Callum  stated  that  the  glass- 
makers  had  no  objection  to  affiliation  for  purely  trade  union 
objects  ;  they  were  against  the  Trades  Council  becoming 
associated  with  an  organisation  which  was  that  of  a  political 
party.  This  decision,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  will  be 
generally  approved. 

What  the  men  want  is  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things  without  any  party  political  alliance,  and  they  are 
much  concerned  at  the  increasing  quantity  of  glass  ware 
coming  over  from  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  other  places  on  the 
Continent,  in  not  a  few  of  which  child-labour  is  utilised 
to  a  considerable  extent,  labour  of  a  kind  performed 
here  by  men.  As  an  example  of  child-labour  is  the  cutting 
of  salt-cellars,  sold  retail  at  a  penny  each.  It  is  a  pressed 
article,  oval  in  form,  and  flattened  on  the  stone  and  polished 
top  and  bottom  with  cut  facets  all  round  the  shoulder. 
It  is  estimated  by  an  expert  that,  were  an  English 
journeyman  glasscutter  put  upon  such  work — if  the  articles 
were  to  be  sold  at  the  prices  the  foreign  makers  charge 
our  dealers — he  could  not  earn  more  than  from  5s.  to  6s. 
per  week,  and  the  profit  for  the  manufacturer  would  be 
exceedingly  small.  Cases  of  this  kind  cause  strong  feeling 
on  the  part  of  our  workmen  who  have  suffered  so  much 
from  loss  of  employment,  both  at  the  furnaces  and  in  the 
cutting  shops. 

THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

THE  condition  of  the  trades  in  Scotland  during 
the  month  of  April,  up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
has  not  further  deteriorated  from  that  prevail¬ 
ing  over  March,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can 
be  said  concerning  it.  Though  still  menacing, 
the  outside  influences  that  operate  directly  on  these 
trades,  for  good  or  evil,  have  not  become  worse  during 
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April,  which  also  is  the  best  that  can  be  said.  Wage 
troubles  in  the  larger  industries  (coal  mining,  shipbuilding, 
&e.)  are  still  in  the  air,  and  the  threat  cf  really  serious 
complications  is  still  there,  but  certainly  is  no  worse 
than  it  was  a  month  ago.  The  way  is  still  open  for  an 
early  arrangement  in  cases  where  a  strike  or  lock-out  is 
going  on.  and  for  compromise  without  stoppage  in  those 
cases  which,  as  yet,  are  only  in  the  threatening  stage. 

Reports  from  the  retail  section  of  our  own  industries 
show  that  April  has  been  notable  only  for  quietness  all 
round.  Strictly  speaking,  the  weather  has  not  been 
adverse  to  shopping,  for,  although  it  has  certainly  been 
cold,  there  has  not  been  any  excess  of  rain.  Totally  dry 
days  have  not  been  wanting,  and  these  were  conducive  to 
the  maintenance  of  some  show  of  retail  movement.  But 
for  this  the  report  would  have  been  still  more  indifferent 
than  it  is.  The  great  annual  Scottish  flitting  term  is  now 
drawing  near,  and  its  approach  and  passage  are  naturally 
looked  to  for  some  little  livening  up.  As  usual,  this  does 
not  arise  from  the  mere  removals  (the  good  turn  these 
do  to  our  trade  comes  a  little  later,  when  broken  articles 
have  to  be  replaced),  but  from  the  young  couples  entering 
on  independent  housekeeping  for  the  first  time,  of  whom 
there  is  always, a  fair  quota  at  the  close  of  May,  even  when 
the  industrial  pulse  of  the  country  is  very  low,  as  is  still 
the  case  with  us  here,  unfortunately,  although  there  is  some 
improvement  in  the  shipbuilding  section.  A  number  of 
the  retail  houses  have,  during  April,  continued  the  spring 
cleaning  sales  referred  to  in  last  report,  these  certainly 
attracting  some  attention  on  the  part  of  bargain  seekers, 
but  in  a  moderate  way  only,  and  not  commensurate  with 
the  liberal  scale  of  reduction — in  some  cases  up  to  50  per¬ 
cent.  if  not  more. 

Oomino;  now  to  the  wholesale  section  of  our  trades, 
reports  are  found  once  more  to  reflect  too  much  reluctance 
in  the  placing  of  orders  for  the  newr  season  ;  still,  there  are 
signs  of  some  little  progress  having  been  made  in  the 
way  of  recovery,  though  this  progress  is  of  the  very 
smallest  bulk  as  yet,  and  would  not  have  been  noted  at  all 
had  not  the  e\7es  of  wholesale  merchants  and  of  their 
travellers  been  sharpened  by  the  protracted  exercise  of 
looking  out  for  orders  for  some  time  with  little  result. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  movement,  little  as  it  is,  may 
turn  out  to  have  been  the  advance  guard  of  better  and 
busier  times  during  May.  Neither  in  china,  earthenware, 
nor  glass  are  there  any  price  reductions  on  the  open 
register  at  present,  or  since  our  last  report,  but  there  is,  of 
course,  always  the  suspicion  of  special  and  confidential 
inducements  offered  for  the  spurring  up  of  tardy  orders. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  practised  to  some  extent,  but  the  times 
are  so  slow7  that  it  has  little  effect. 

Reference  w7as  made  in  last  report  to  the  impending 
winding  up  of  at  least  one  of  the  Scottish  potteries.  This 
is  a  topic  which  during  the  past  month  has  engaged  much 
of  the  attention  of  members  of  the  pottery  and  glass  trades 
here.  It  seems  now7  to  be  accepted  as  a  certainty  that 
there  are  at  present  two  such  cases,  not  consummated, 
but  under  preparation  for  stoppage  of  production  and 
final  closure.  Deliberate  action  of  the  kind  on  the  part 
of  Scottish  pottery  proprietors  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  sadness.  The  two  immediate  impending  blanks 
are  of  themselves  bad  enough  ;  but  the  fear  is  sometimes 
expressed  that  there  may  be  more  to  follow. 


U.s.  Pottery  Imports. — During  last  year,  $10,453,000 
worth  of  earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware  was  imported 
into  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  $10,640,000 
worth  in  1008,  and  $14,220,000  worth  in  1907. 

i  l  i 


(iROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

Toronto,  April  16. 

OMPETITION  in  the  crockery  trade  is  keener, 
very  much  keener,  this  spring  in  Canada  than  it 
has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  trade  in  this 
Dominion.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Prentice  merger  removed  three  active  wholesale 
houses,  viz.,  McMahon-Broadfield  &  Co.,  and  the  British 
and  Continental  Agencies,  of  Toronto,  and  Porter  &  Co., 
of  Winnipeg,  from  the  field.  The  elimination  of  this  trio 
of  lively  competitors  left  a  fewrer  number  of  travellers 
covering  the  same  territory,  but  instead  of  accomplishing 
the  purpose  for  which  this  step  w7as  taken,  the  situation 
appealed  to  outsiders,  and  they  were  not  slow7  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Some  Staffordshire  potteries  have  ap¬ 
pointed  resident  agents  in  Canada,  others  are  getting  some 
business  through  different  methods,  such  as  special  trips 
of  travellers  direct  from  the  potteries,  or  by  advertising 
campaigns.  Representatives  of  the  continental  manu¬ 
facturers  are  constantly  going  over  the  ground  and  they 
are  supported  by  constant  advertising.  The  German 
manufacturers  have  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  this 
season,  to  evolve  some  new  patterns  and  decorations  to 
catch  the  Canadian  market.  Austria  and  France  have 
shown  an  inclination  to  do  likewise,  and  the  result  is  such 
a  multiplicity  of  new  designs  that  it  is  almost  confusing. 
One  Toronto  branch  of  a  New7  York  agency  for  European 
china  and  fancy  goods,  is  showing  no  less  than  three 
hundred  different  shapes  and  decorations  in  dinner  ware 
alone,  the  products  of  the  German,  Austrian,  and  French 
factories.  This  is  phenomenal,  but  it  indicates  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  china  manufacturers  of  Europe  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  trade  of  Canada. 

The  tide  of  immigration  continues  to  flow7  steadily  and 
very  strongly  to  Canada.  As  a  rule  those  from  Great 
Britain  are  of  a  class  superior  to  that  which  has  been 
emigrating  from  the  Mother  Country  to  the  Dominion  the 
past  few7  years.  Many  of  them  are  practical  agriculturists 
and  they  are  filling  up  the  older  sections  of  Ontario  and  the 
Eastern  Provinces  which  have  been  vacated  by  Canadian 
farmers  removed  to  the  West.  Much  interest  is  being 
taken  in  Canada  in  the  colonisation  scheme  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  The  model  farms  which  are  being 
taken  up  by  selected  British  settlers,  w7ere  designed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  with  an  eye  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  tenant  farmer  of  the  British  Isles.  These  men, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  carrying  on  operations  in 
a  different  manner,  would  be,  it  w7as  ascertained,  practically 
helpless  if  set  down  upon  the  unbroken  prairie.  The  com¬ 
pany,  therefore,  is  building  houses  for  them  and  breaking 
up  enough  land  to  give  them  a  start,  w7hen  it  is  believed 
they  will  make  a  practical  and  very  valuable  and  successful 
class  of  settlers.  All  of  them  have  means  sufficient  to 
establish  themselves  comfortably,  and  these  little  colonies 
are  bound  to  develop  into  w7ell-to-do  communities  of 
congenial  nationalities  and  creeds. 

The  Welland  Manufacturing  Co.  has  begun  the  erection 
of  a  large  factory  at  Welland,  Ontario,  for  the  manufacture 
of  window  glass.  This  is  the  first  w7indow7-glass  factory 
for  the  Dominion.  The  company  purposes  employing  a 
hundred  hands  at  first,  most  of  whom,  it  is  said,  will  be 
brought  from  the  glass  factories  of  the  L  nited  States. 
The  ^Canadian  Glass  Works,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  Ontario  laws,  and  will  begin  the  manufacture 
of  pressed  and  blown  glassware  at  Hamilton,  Ontario. 
That  there  is  room  for  more  manufactories  of  glassware 
seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  North-Americ  an 
Glass  Works  Co.,  of  Montreal,  is,  and  has  been  for  some 
weeks,  working  day  and  night  to  keep  up  with  orders. 
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This  rush  is  due  to  large  orders  for  bar  and  table  glassware. 
The  Sydenham  Glass  Co.,  of  Wallaceburg,  Ontario,  has 
increased  its  plant  by  the  addition  of  another  Owens 
automatic  bottle-making  machine. 

It  appears  to  be  a  case  of  expansion  all  round,  but  then 
Canada  is  expanding  very  rapidly,  too.  The  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  300,000  immigrants  added  to  the 
population  this  year.  Of  these  America  will  contribute 
about  125,000,  Great  Britain  about  100,000,  and  Europe  the 
other  75,000.  Mr.  R.  Henshaw,  recently  buyer  for  the 
china  department  of  A.  E.  Rae  &  Co.,  Montreal,  has 
succeeded  Mr.  W.  H.  Brock,  as  buyer  and  manager  of  the 
china  and  glassware  department  of  The  Robert  Simpson 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Several  leading  Canadian  retail 
jewellery  houses  are  making  a  strong  window  feature  of 
fine  English  earthenware.  The  largest  houses  of  this  kind 
in  Montreal  and  Toronto  make  frequent  and  very  handsome 
displays  which  harmonise  most  successfully  with  silver  and 
cut  glass.  From  information  received  at  the  offices  of 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  here,  the  prospects  are 
excellent  for  a  large  and  valuable  display  at  the  coming 
exhibition  of  English,  French,  and  American  earthenware 
and  china.  Dr.  Orr  is  not  prepared  to  give  out  the  names 
of  probable  exhibitors  just  yet,  but  he  says  they  are 
among  the  most  famous  potters  in  the  world. 


AUSTRALIA. 

(rfom  our  own  correspondent.) 

Melbourne,  March  24. 

TARIFF  Anomalies  are  again  in  the  air,  and  this 
is  a  favourite  catch-vote  phrase  for  the  pro¬ 
tectionist  candidates  now  stumping  the  country 
in  regard  to  the  federal  elections  to  take  place 
on  13th  of  next  month.  Many  are  the  ingenious 
arguments  put  before  the  people  by  the  fraternity. 

“  Modern  commercialism,”  says  one  ‘‘  laughs  at  tariffs. 
When  a  manufacturer  in  another  country  wants  to  do 
business  in  a  country  oversea  after  he  has  exhausted  his 
own  and  immediately  adjacent  markets,  no  reasonable 
tariff  will  stop  his  admission.  His  goods  must  be  got 
rid  of.  They  may  be  slightly  damaged,  have  some  flaw 
in  manufacture,  the  local  market  is  overstocked,  or  some 
■  change  in  taste  or  fashion  has  left  on  hand  a  stock  for 
which  there  is  no  sale  at  home  at  any  price.  Besides,” 
goes  on  the  argument,  it  is  bad  policy  to  spoil  one’s 
immediate  market.  If  in  normal  circumstances  you  can 
get  20s.  for  an  article  in  more  or  less  general  use,  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  let  the  idea  get  abroad  locally  that  it  can  be  obtained 
for  less.  Therefore,  when  stocks  are  heavy  and  buyers 
few,  instead  of  making  ruinous  sacrifices  and  spoiling 
trade,  the  overloaded  manufacturer  prefers  to  trade 
abroad.  Australia  offers  a  special  attraction  for  this  class 
of  trade.  It  has  not  yet  fully  established  its  manufactures, 
and  the  competition  the  foreign  article  would  have  to  meet 
is  not  likely  to  be  so  severe  as  in  European  countries. 
There  is  a  demand  in  Australia  for  all  kinds  of  commodities, 
shipping  freights  to  the  Commonwealth  are  remarkably 
low,  because  she  is  an  exporting  country.  Australia  is 
well-to-do  and  able  to  pay,  and,  above  all,  she  has  no 
restrictions  against  dumping.  Furthermore,  vessels  must 
have  outward  ballast.” 

The  last,  of  course,  is  a  tilt  at  the  prevalent  adoption  of 
roofing  tiles  as  ballast  to  Australian  ports,  and  the  whole 
is  a  preface  to  a  growing  complaint  as  to  the  alleged  disa¬ 
bilities  of  the  local  pottery  and  earthenware  industry. 
It  is  said  that  the  manufacture  of  tiles  and  ornamental 
work  is  in  a  very  bad  condition  ‘  ‘  as  the  result  of  fierce 
foreign  competition.”  Manufacturers  claim  that  the 
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local  production  of  mosaic  and  glazed  tiles  has  largely 
increased  the  use  of  this  attractive  and  serviceable  material 
in  the  lining  and  flooring  of  rooms  and  offices  and  in  the 
making  of  pavements.  For  many  years,  local  opinion 
has  it,  English  and  American  makers  of  glazed  tiles  had 
the  Australian  market  to  themselves,  and  the  prices  then 
obtained  show,  they  say,  that  large  profits  were  netted 
on  the  rates  quoted  in  the  country  of  origin. 

Local  manufacturers  assert  that  when  they  first  com¬ 
menced  to  make  ceramic  and  glass  tiles  rates  for  the 
imported  articles  immediately  dropped  50  per  cent.,  and 
the  Australian  Tesselated  Tile  Co.  had  to  rearrange  its 
ideas  of  the  probable  profits  of  the  trade.  Flooring  tiles 
ran  formerly  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  square  yard  ;  now 
they  range  from  5s.  to  15s.  Glass  tiles  were  quoted  at 
from  15s.  to  50s.  ;  now  they  are  sold  at  from  7s.  to  20s. 
In  time  the  competition  for  local  trade  became  very  keen, 
and  then,  it  is  asserted,  the  British  and  American  manu¬ 
facturers  began  undercutting  one  another  in  our  market, 
“in  a  manner  that  threatened  local  tile-making  with 
extinction.”  This  competition  it  is  claimed  is  still  main¬ 
tained,  and  Australian  tile  manufacturers  say  that  they 
regard  the  future,  if  something  is  not  done  to  stop  ‘  ‘  dump¬ 
ing,”  with  considerable  apprehension.  On  one  occasion 
a  New  South  Wales  importer  received  a  line  of  American 
tiles  at  one-fourth  the  home  price,  and  the  resultant  ship¬ 
ment  was  so  large  as  to  meet  the  local  demand  for  this 
particular  article  for  twelve  months. 

It  is  further  said  that  ceramic  mosaics  of  American 
make  have  been  quoted  for  Australia  at  80  per  cent,  less 
than  the  home  price.  Local  makers  from  this  standpoint 
endeavour  to  prove  that  our  tariff  schedule  is  an  ample 
safeguard  for  their  industries  in  normal  trading,  but  when 
outside  wares  are  offered  at  much  below  cost  ‘  ‘  the  local 
manufacturer  might  as  well  close  up,”  for  he  has,  he  says, 
nothing  but  his  Australian  market,  which  is  classed  now 
as  ‘ ‘  the  favourite  dumping  ground  for  surplus  products.” 

It  is  put  forward  as  an  illustration  that  the  tariff  can 
exercise  a  potent  influence  in  stimulating  the  tile  industry, 
that  prior  to  the  Dingley  tariff  of  the  United  States,  tile 
making  was  an  industry  of  no  importance,  but  that  after 
that  famous  edict  tiles  were  manufactured  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  Melbourne  “  Age,”  the  principal  Australian  daily, 
the  other  day  quoted  The  Pottery  Gazette  as  saying 
that  ‘  ‘  the  trade  has  been  built  up  distinctly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  protective  policy,  for  the  tile  manufacturers 
could  not  get  on  at  all  till  the  tariff  was  raised  above  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Thus  we  may  see  some  of  the  arguments  adduced 
by  local  makers  to  support  their  contention  that  the  tile 
trade,  both  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  desires  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  schedule  on  the  basis  of  fixed  duties,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  have  a  keen  struggle  to  maintain  their 
ground  against  the  importer.  At  present  earthenware 
and  pottery  ware  are  dutiable  at  25  and  20  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  roofing  tiles  and  glass  tiles  at  30  and  25  per¬ 
cent.  respectively,  but  the  complaint  is  that  these  rates  are 
absolutely  no  obstacles  to  enomrous  importations. 
Earthenware  and  tiles  are  said  to  be  subject  to  specially 
low  freight  rates.  “  They  come  olit  in  iron  tanks  which 
are  used  as  ballast,”  it  is  said,  ‘  ‘  and  are  therefore  shipped 
for  next  to  nothing.”  Wages  are  at  least  15  per  cent, 
lower  in  England,  while  in  France  and  Germany  they 
are  50  per  cent,  lower.  In  the  commoner  kinds  of  ware 
the  foreigner,  owing  to  his  smaller  wages  bill,  can  supply 
a  better  article  than  that  ordered  bv  us  Australian  makers 
at  the  same  price.  We  have  been  making  pedestal  pans  and 
closet  pans  for  ten  or  twelve  years  past,  but  importers 
are  now  selling  these  articles  at  less  than  they  can  be  made 
in  Melbourne.  Pedestal  pans  are  landed  here  and  sold 
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ALL  WHITE  GLASS. 


Preserving  Jars 

in  various  Sizes  and  Varieties. 

You  can  thus  please  all  customers!  (usually  a 

very  difficult  thing). 

all  stockists  or  the  “jules  jar  ” 

3re  increasing  their  orders  this  yearm 

ADVERTISING  Literature,  Booklets,  &c., 
are  supplied  FREE  to  customers. 

"CHEAPER  JAR.  To  enable  the  working  classes  to 
preserve  fruit  at  home,  we  are  making  THE  JULE<% »» 
JAR  MINOR.  A  cheaper  glass  and  form  of  Jar 
Send  us  your  inquiries,  ALSO  GLASS  TO  GLASS. 

JULES  LANG  &  SON, 

16,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 

Factory— Eu,  France.  ( Production  over  40,000  bottles  daily.) 


Telephone- j16^  Avenue. 

\  (2  lines). 


Telegrams—  f  "  Assorted, 
(  London.” 


Code  in  Use-j5thAEBdjC,on_ 


Wonderful  Patent  for  Wholesale  Fruit  Bottlers  to 

let  on  licence  m 


I  LTERPRESSE 


(DEHNE’S) 


ADOPTED  BY  ALL  THE  LEADING  CONTINENTAL  POTTERIES. 


THE 

BEST 

PRESS 
ON  THE 
MARKET. 


OVER 

17,000 

IN 

USE. 


Filterpress  with  18  wooden  chambers,  plates  30  in.  sq. ;  filtering  surface  140  sq.  ft., 
with  patent  rotary=centre  closing  screw. 

PARTICULARS  C.  HARZER  &  CO. 

FROM 

FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  HOUSE,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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for  12s.  6dTeadT  Our  potteries  cannot  make  them  for 
less  than  13s.  or  14s.  without  profit.  They  should  fetch 
15s  to  pay  for  manufacture  and  handling.  Closet  pans 
leave  a  small  margin  of  profit  on  the  imported  price,  but 
their  production  is  anything  but  a  remunerative  business 
Amonn-  other  things  it  is  claimed  that  locally-made 
roofing  tiles  are  preferred  by  our  builders  here  to  the 
imported  article,  because  of  their  light  weight  and  better 
colour,  but  that  having  to  sell  them  at  the  same  price  as 
foreign  tiles  leaves  no  profit.  Breakfast,  dinner,  and 
toilet  ware  is  made  here  in  competition  with  German 
importations,  it  is  claimed  at  a  loss,  the  trade  only  being 
kept  coiner  in  order  to  help  the  sale  of  other  lines.  1 1\  othing 
less  than°50  per  cent,  will  preserve  the  pottery  industry 
from  ultimate  annihilation,”  is  an  emphatic  opinion 
among  many.  “  In  no  branch  of  importing  is  there  so 
imicli "evasion  of  the  Customs  as  in  imported  pottery  and 
earthenware,  and  this  is  a  complaint  voiced  equally  m 
Melbourne  and  Sydney.”  In  the  latter  capital  the 
manufacturers  are  asking  for  a  fixed  duty  in  prefeience 
to  an  ad  valorem  rate,  as  probably  tending  to  give  more 
satisfaction  than  doubling  the  present  tariff.  The  pottery 
makers  say  that  careful  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  combination  in  the 
pottery  trade  to  keep  up  prices,  but  that  all  the  evidence 
adduced  goes  to  prove  that  fierce  local  competition  will 
quite  adequately  safeguard  the  people.  “We  desire,” 
it  is  said,  “that  the  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  abolished, 
and  its  place  taken  by  a  fixed  duty.  Importers  have  a 
genius  for  outwitting  the  Customs  department  under 
duties  based  on  value,  and  a  fixed  duty,  which  need  not 
fie  relatively  higher  than  the  ad  valorem  rate,  would  make 
the  position  of  local  manufacturers  more  secure.”  This 
will  be  the  text  of  the  representations  which  will  be  made 
before  the  new  Parliament  when  '  ‘  tariff  anomalies  ’ 
come  to  be  considered  early  in  the  coming  session. 

The  Kaolin  Pigment's  Company  Proprietary,  Ltd.,  is  the 
title  of  a  new  concern  registered  in  Melbourne,  owning 
■  extensive  deposits  at  a  place  called  Brewery  Hill,  Kilmore, 
Victoria.  The  office  is  at  the  National  Trustees  Buildings, 
Queen-st.,  Melbourne,  and  the  secretary  of  the  company 
is  Mr.  Richard  Taylor  Morton.  This  gentleman  showed 
me  some  magnificent  samples  of  white  clays  fi  om  the 
deposits,  kaolins,  and  material  eminently  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  firebrick. 

Business  has  been  extremely  dull  in  the  brick  and 
pottery  yards  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  owing  to  the 
continued  shortage  of  coal  consequent  upon  the  coal 
miners’  strike,  which  I  reported  in  a  previous  letter  to  you. 
Happily  this  strike  is  at  an  end,  but  the  results  continue. 
The  Northcote  Brick  Co.,  Melbourne,  which  employs 
ordinarily  about  150  men,  has  only  recently  commenced, 
after  having  been  idle  for  some  time,  the  works  having 
been  closed  down  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  and 
the  kiln  fires  allowed  to  die  out.  At  the  outset  the  secretary 
of  the  company,  Mr.  J.  J.  Osborne,  said  that  “  the  works 
will  not  be  opened  until  the  strike  is  over,  there  being  no 
prospect  of  suitable  fuel  being  obtained  from  any  other 
source.”  The  Hoffman  Brick  and  Pottery  Co.  has  also 
resumed  work  after  a  long  inactivity.  I  understand  from 
the  officials  that  they  have  a  full  sufficiency  of  coal  to  keep 
things  going  at  the  highest. 

During  January  of  this  year  Australia  imported  earthen¬ 
ware  and  china  to  a  value  of  £28,010,  as  against  £18,311 
for  January  of  last  year,  an  increase  of  £9,699  ;  and  glass 
and  glassware  £28,062  and  £30,842  respectively,  a  decrease 
of  £2,780.  The  State  of  Victoria  imported  earthenware 
and  china  during  January  and  February  of  the  curent 
year  and  same  months  1909  as  follows  :  1910,  £15,195  ; 
1909,  £13,083  ;  increase,  £2,112. 


The  Gazette. 


Dissolution  of  Partnership. 

Note. _ When  two  dates  are  given  in  the  following  announcement: 

the  first  is  the  date  of  the  dissolution.  The  date  in  parentheses  that  of 
the  official  advertisement. 

Shore,  Coo  gins,  &  Holt  (Jno.  Shore,  Wm.  Coggins,  &  Jno.Wm. 
Holt),  Longton  china  manufacturers.  Dec.  17,  1909,  by  order  of 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 'Justice.  (April  8.)  4 

Limited  Companies :  Appointments  of  Receivers  ;i£  Re¬ 
solutions  and  Notices  as  to  Winding-up ;  Petitions ; 
Orders  and  Official  and  other  Notices. 

Bell  J.  &  M.  P.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow  Pottery,  Glasgow.  The 
following  circular  has  teen  issued  : — 115,  St.  Vincent-st.,  Glasgow, 
March  21,  1910  Sir, — I  have  to  intimate  that  J.  &.  M.  P.  Beil  w 
Co.,  Ltd., ’have  gone  into  liquidation,  and  that  I  have  been  appointed 
liquidator  of  the  company.  In  accordance  with  section  188  of  the 
Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908,  I  hereby  give  notice  that  a 
meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  company  will  be  held  within  the 
Accountants’  Hall,  218,  St.  Vincent-st.,  Glasgow,  on- Thursday,  March 
31  current,  at  12  o’clock  noon.  For  your  information  I  may  say  that 
the  balance-sheet  of  the  company  as  at  Dec.  31,  1909,  which  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders, 
shows  that  at  the  date  mentioned  the  outstanding  book  debts  of  the 
company  amounted  to  £6,531  7s.  2d.,  and  the  stock  of  goods  and 
material  on  hand  was  £13,983  5s.  3d.  At  the  same  date  the  com¬ 
pany’s  liabilities  to  the  public  amounted  to,  in  all,  tbs-  c. 

The  position  has  not  since  materially  changed,  and  it  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  creditors  will  all  be  paid  in  full.  ^  To  enable  me  to 
make  up  an  accurate  statement  of  the  company  s  affairs  as  at  the 
date  of  liquidation  (March  16,  1910),  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  send¬ 
ing  me  a  note  of  your  claim  as  at  that  date. — Yours  truly,  C.  D. 

Gairdner,  liquidator.  .  ,. 

Brown  Ernest,  Ltd.,  wholesale  and  retail  earthenware  and  clnna 

dealers,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C.  (winding-up  order).  At,  the  Board 
of  Trade  Offices,  33,  Carey-st.,  W.C.,  on  March  24  the  statutory 
meeting  of  the  creditors  and  the  shareholders  were  held  under  the 
winding-up  order  recently  made  against  this  company.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  on  May  12  last,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
£5,000,  divided  into  shares  of  £1  each,  and  was  formed  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  earthenware  and  china, 
&c  The  promoters  were  Mr.  C.  Hawes  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Besant,  and 
by  an  agreement  dated  May  17  last,  Mr.  F.  Bastable  agreed  to  assign 
to  the  company  his  interest  in  a  three  years’  tenancy  agreement  of 
part  of  a  warehouse  in  Farringdon-avenue,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  £17p- 
The  consideration  of  this  interest  was  the  sum  of  £600  m  fully  paid 
shares  of  the  company.  The  capital  issued  for  cash  was  £400,  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  directors,  and  formed  the  sole  working  capital 

of  the  company.  None  of  the  directors  was  acquainted  with  the 

trade,  and  they  entirely  relied  upon  the  experience  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Brown,  who  had  been  employed  in  a  similar  business,  expecting  his 
connection  to  bring  orders  to  the  company  for  goods  of  the  value  ot 
about  £200  a  month.  But  the  actual  trading  never  reached  that 
figure,  and  it  was  stated  that  many  of  the  orders  could  not  be  exe¬ 
cuted  owing  to  the  small  stock  in  trade.  Mr.  Brown  explained  that 
there  should  have  been  a  much  larger  and  more  varied  stock  in 
order  to  have  made  the  business  a  success  ;  at  the  end  of  October 
the  directors  dispensed  with  his  services.  In  the  following  month, 
at  the  instance  of  three  trade  creditors,  the  stock  and  office  furniture 
were  seized  and  sold  under  writs  of  execution  and  a  distress  tor 
rent.  An  attempt  by  the  directors  privately  to  arrange  with  the 
creditors  was  unsuccessful,  and,  on  Nov.  17,  a  resolution  mr  volun¬ 
tary  winding  up  was  passed.  The  compulsory  order  followed. 
At  no  time  -was  the  result  of  the  company’s  trading  ascertained. 
A  statement  of  affairs  had  been  filed  showing  liabilities  £468  16s.  Id., 
assets  £291  18s.  lid.,  and  a  total  deficiency  of  £1,176  las.  -d., 
with  regard  to  the  shareholders.  It  was  decided  to  leave  the 
liquidation  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver.  The  following  are 
creditors  : — Aelleste  Volks tedle,  Thurmgen,  £10  os.  lid.  ;  L 
Bastable,  London,  £27  15s.  9d.  ;  C.  Fan  rmaintroux,  Pas  de  Calais, 
£15  5s.  8d.  ;  J.  Herring  &  Son,  Somieberg,  £21  0s.  9d.  ;  A.  Hamann, 
Dresden,  £43  l-5s.  ;  Mardof  &  Bandorf,  London,  £15  3s.  od.  ; 
Noack  &  Burk,  London,  £16  4s.  7d.  ;  Max  Raester,  Rodach,  £lol 
0s.  3d.  ;  J.  A.  Robertson,  London,  £23  5s.  ;  P.  H.  Rosenthal  &  Co., 
Kronach,  £14  6s.  ;  Sitz.endorfer,  Sitzendorf,  £48  16s.  3d. 

Buckley  (E.  W.),  Ltd.— Claims  to  G.  P.  Norton,  Station-st,- 

buildings,  Huddersfield,  liqr.  ,  ,  . 

Dean  (S.  W.),  Ltd.,  Burslem. — -T.  D.  Kerr,  5,  Waterloo-st. 
Birmingham,  acct.  apptd.  recr.  April  5. 

Empire  Glass  Works,  Ltd.  Resolved  Sept.  24,  1909  :  -  Iha  t  1 

comDanv  be  wound  up. 
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TILES  for  W/ILLS,  HE/TOTHS,  FURNITURE.  &c 
J-ONDOJV  SHOW  ROOMS. 

4 9,  HATTON  GARDENJE .C^  G/^£^VB/^OS.,  agents. 

— ew  y°rk  Agg°U  Australian  Agent.  Paris  Agents. 
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POULENC’S  LIQUID  COLD, 

FRAH2COe5mT7SHP«HT™'S'  180°’  '  2  GRANDS  PR'X-ST.  LOUIS,  1904. 

TISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1 908.- MEMBERS  OF  JURY  (HORS  CONCOURS). 


BROWN  GOLD. 

Manufacturers  of 


LUSTRE  COLOURS. 


TRADE  MARK. 


ENAMELS  &  COLOURS  fob  CERAMIC 

COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  CHINA. 
COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  EARTHENWARE. 
PREPARED  OXIDES  for  COLORATION  of  ENAMELS. 

LES  ETABLISSEMENTS  POULENC  FRERES,  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  92,  RDE  YIEILLE  DO  TEMPLE,  PARIS. 

Agent  for  England:  JOS.  FLACH,  16,  "Water  Lane,  Great  Tower  St.,  LONDON  EC 
Represented  in  STAFFORDSHIRE  by  Mr.  JAMES  G.  GREGORY,  Liverpool  Road,  NEWCASTLE^  Staffs 
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Polesworth  Stoneware  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd.  Resolved  March  17  : — 
That  the  company  be  wound  up.  J.  G.  Andrew,  Bush-la. -ho., 

Cannon -st,,  E.C.,  C.A.  liqr.  tit 

Sinusoidal  Wired  Gears  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.C. — VV .  U. 
Blakemore,  G,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.,  C.A.,  apptd.  recr.  March  11. 

Notice  of  Intended  Dividend. 

Gilbert  Same.  ,  112,  Broad-st.,  Blaenavon,  grocer  and  glass,  china, 
and  earthenware  dealer.  Claims  to  E.  F.  Gardner,  Newport,  O.R. 

Notice  to  Creditors. 

Perry  Wm.,  8,  Leopold -place,  Edinburgh,  late  sole  partner  of 
Robt.  Allan  &  Co.,  glass  merchants,  47,  Iona-st.,  Leith,  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Bellevue  Entertainment  Halls,  Elm-row,  Edinburgh. 
Claims  to  W.  S.  Brown,  jun.,  29,  Frederick-st..  Edinburgh. 

Extracts  from  the  Registry  of  Deeds  of  Arrangement. 

The  following  Deeds  of  Arrangement  with  Creditors  have  been 
filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  under  the  provisions  of  the  Deeds  of 
Arrangement  Act,  1887.  Under  this  Act  it  is  necessary  that  private 
arrangements  other  than  those  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  shall  be  registered  within  seven  clear  days  after  the  first 
execution  by  the  debtor  or  any  creditor.  _  f  , 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Affidavit  filed  with  the  registered 
Deed,  but  may  be  subject  to  variation  on  realisation.  In  some  cases 
the  estimated  assets  are  not  stated. 

( The  following  lists  are  taken  from  the  Official  Gazette  information, 

and  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  mis-spelling  of  the  names  of 

any  of  the  creditors. — Eds.  P.  G.) 

Coates  Wm.,  73,  Thornaby-rd.,  Thornaby  on -Tees,  china  dealer. 
Dated,  March  15.  Filed,  March  22.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £340. 
Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £43.  Tr.  J  S.  Brittain, 
North  Eastern  Bank-chambers,  Stockton-on-Tees.  The  following 
are  creditors  : — Faudels,  Ltd.,  London,  £20  ;  King  &  Barratt, 
Burslem,  £16  ;  Percy  Bennett,  Burslem,  £12  ;  H.  J.  Wood,  Burslem, 
£10  •  D.  B.  Bowen,  Durham,  £50  ;  Rigby  &  Stephenson,  Hanley, 
£14  ;  T.  Hulse,  Longton,  £23  ;  Jesse  Phillips,  Middlesbrough,  £26  ; 
I.  Wood  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  £50  ;  E.  Lerman,  Stockton, 
£11  ;  Thornaby  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thornaby-on-Tees,  £53. 

Evans  Ch as.  Thos.,  94,  North-st.,  Gosport,  china  and  glass 
merchant.  Dated,  April  6.  Filed,  April  13.  Liabilities  unsecured, 
£348.  Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £122.  Tr.  E.  II. 
Hawkins,  6,  Charterhouse-square,  London,  E.C.  Secured  creditors, 
£10.  The  following  are  creditors  E.  &  A.  -Greenslade,  London, 
£17  ;  Loewenstein  &  Hecht,  London,  £25  ;  Jonas  Lang  &  Co., 
London,  £38  ;  Provincial  Union  Bank,  Croydon,  £14  ;  A.  Mackee 
&  Son,  Fenton,  £22  ;  J.  Palmer,  Ltd.,  Southsea,  £54. 

Hudson  Walter,  380,  Newport-rd.,  Middlesbrough,  glass 
and  china  merchant,  &c.  Dated,  April  G.  Filed,  April  9.  Lia¬ 
bilities  unsecured,  £114.  Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims, 
£46.  Tr.  C.  Gray,  37,  Albert-rd.,  Middlesbrough.  The  following- 
are  creditors  :— T.  Walters,  Longton,  £14  ;  G.  F.  Longbotham, 
Middlesbrough,  £16. 

Smith  Saml.,  70,  Clarence-rd.,  Lower  Clapton,  and  38  and  39, 
Grey-friars,  Stafford,  china,  &c.,  dealer.  Assignment  upon  trust, 
&c.,  one  creditor  for  £284  7s.  postponing  his  claim  until  the  other 
creditors  have  received  a  dividend  of  12s.  in  the  £.  Dated,  April  14. 
Filed,  April  18.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £668.  Property,  after 
deducting  secured  claims,  £454.  Tr.  G.  Dean,  Stafford,  acct.  The 
following  are  creditors  : — Anglo-Beige  Glass  Association,  London, 
£14;  j!  Brock,  London,  £13;  —  Mortimer,  London,  £10;  United 
Kingdom  Shoe  Co.,  London,  £43  ;  F.  W.  Warmington,  London, 
£15  :  T.  Plant,  Birmingham,  £23;  Ford  &  Sons,  Burslem,  £12; 
F.  G.  Green  &  Son,  Burton-on-Trent,  £20  ;  Taylor  &  Kent,  Longton, 
£15  ;  C.  E.  Gubbins,  Northampton,  £31  ;  J.  Barker,  Northwich, 
£15  ;  Jennings  &  Son,  Stafford,  £104  ;  T.  Smith,  Willesden,  £2S4. . 

Private  Meetings. 

These  Lists  in  some  instances  refer  to  Meetings  of  Creditors  called  by 
or  on  behalf  '.of  the  Debtor ,  with  a  view  of  laying  his  affairs  before  his 
Creditors,  or  refer  to  Statements  of  Debtors'  Affairs,  and  do  not  m  all 
cases  refer  to  failures. 

Booth  George  G.,  china,  &c.,  hardware  merchant,  27,  South 
Great  George-st.,  Dublin.  At  a  meeting  of  creditors  in  this  matter, 
held  at  the  "office  of  T.  Gerrard  &  Co.,  solicitors,  Dublin,  an  offer  was 
made  of  4s.  in  the  £,  payable  in  instalments  spread  over  12  months. 
An  alternative  offer  of  3s.  4d.  in  the  £  in  cash  was  made,  but  the 
meeting  came  to  no  decision.  The  liabilities  are  £969  10s.,  and 
assets  £299  3s.  8d.  The  following  are  creditors  : — H.  Aynsley  &  Co., 
Longton,  £12  ;  Lewis  Barnascone,  Sheffield,  £12  ;  Henry  Barnascone, 
Sheffield,  £12  ;  T.  Brand,  Plymouth,  £12  ;  Belfield  &  Co.,  Preston- 
pans,  £16  ;  L.  E.  Camp  &  Co.,  London,  £20  ;  T.  Coxgrave,  Dublin, 
£27  ;  G.  M.  Creyke  &  Sons,  Hanley,  £21  ;  Fletcher,  Son  &  Udal, 
Birmingham,  £38  ;  Gerrard  &  Co.,  Dublin,  £10  ;  F.  Henshaw  & 
Co.,  Dublin,  £17  ;  Johnson  Bros.,  Birmingham,  £38  ;  M.  Kohnstam, 
Freath,  £38  ;  H.  Lewtas  &  Co.,  Manchester.  £24  :  Fried  Manthe, 
Wurtemberg,  £10  :  Preussing  &  Wilson,  Berlin,  £49  :  J.  C.  Parkes 
&  Sons,  Dublin,  £63  ;  Reckitt  &  Son,  Hull,  £10  ;  H.  M.  Slater, 


Sheffield,  £28  ;  S.  Zimin  &  Co.,  Lichenfels,  £12  ;  W.  Glynn,  Cooks- 
town,  £51;  R.  Booth,  Renfrew,  £91;  L.  Booth,  Dublin,  £112; 
Sundry  creditors,  £258. 

Evans  C.  T.,  94,  North-st.,  Gosport,  china  dealer,  &c.  The  credi¬ 
tors  of  the  above  were  called  together  recently,  when  a  statement  of 
affairs  was  presented,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Poppleton  & 
Appleby,  C.A.,  4,  Charterhouse-square,  E.C.  According  to  this  the 
liabilities  amounted  to  £348,  of  which  £334  was  due  to  the  trade,  the 
balance  of  £14  being  in  respect  of  a  cash  claim.  The  assets  were 
estimated  to  realise  £134,  from  which  had  to  be  deducted  £11  5s. 
for  the  claims  of  preferred  creditors,  leaving  net  assets  of  £122  15s. 
The  assets  consisted  of  stock  in  trade  expected  to  produce  £120, 
fixtures  and  fittings  £12,  and  surplus  from  securities  in  the  hands  of 
creditors  fully  secured  £2.  It  was  reported  that  the  debtor  started 
trading  for  himself  in  1901  at  Gosport,  with  a  borrowed  capital  of 
£10.  This  amount  he  repaid  in  1906,  borrowing  the  money  from  an 
insurance  company  with  whom  he  had  insured  his  life  for  £100,  and 
as  security  they  held  the  policy.  Up  to  1904,  the  debtor  traded  at 
Clarence-rd.,  Gosport,  but  he  then  moved  to  his  present  address. 
During  1907  the  sales  were  only  £393,  upon  which  a  gross  profit  of 
£100  was  made,  while  the  expenses  were  also  about  £100.  The 
following  year  the  turnover  decreased  to  £377,  while  last  year  the 
sales  were  £415.  During  1909,  the  gross  profit  was  only  £83, 
while  the  expenses  were  £130.  Since  January  of  the  present  year, 
the  sales  had  been  £136,  the  gross  profit  £46,  and  the  expenses  £57. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  statement  the  stock  had  been  written  down 
by  about  £90.  The  household  furniture  was  claimed  by  the  debtor’s 
wife.  Owing  to  a  creditor  being  in  a  position  to  levy  execution,  the 
debtor  had  executed  a  deed  of  assignment  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Hawkins, 
of  Poppleton  &  Appleby.  On  behalf  of  the  debtor  an  offer  was  made 
of  a  composition  of  6s.  8d.  in  the  £.,  payable  by  instalments  at  three, 
six,  nine  and  twelve  months,  and  this  offer  it  was  decided  to 
accept. 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 

Blount  Hy.  Whitmore,  23,  Loudoun-st.,  late  17,  Peartree-rd., 
Derby,  china  dealer,  &c.  R.O.  April  6.  Adj.  April  6.  Exam.  C.C. 
Derby,  May  10  at  11.  The  creditors  met  at  Derby  on  April  23. 
Debtor’s  statement  of  affairs  showed  gross  liabilities  amounting  to 
£401  13s.  6d.,  of  which  £335  Is.  6d.  is  due  to  35  unsecured  creditors, 
and  the  amount  expected  to  rank  for  dividend  is  £368  16s.  6d.  The 
deficiency  is  £276  4s.  Id.  Debtor  states  the  causes  of  his  failure  to  be 
“  bad  trade  and  heavy  interest  on  borrowed  money.”  The  estate 
was  left  in  the  Official  Receiver’s  hands. 

Adjudication  Annulled,  &c. 

Fletcher  Rchd.  jun.,  6,  Morton-st.,  Blackburn,  earthenware 
dealer.  March  18. 


New  British  Patents. 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  expressly  for  “  The  Pottery 
Gazette”  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfern  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent  Agente, 
4,  South-street,  Finsbury,  E.C. ,  and  21,  Southampton-buildings,  W.C. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

Apparatus  for  Decorating  Tile  Pottery,  No.  7,309. — D.  F. 
Meyer  and  J.  W.  Young.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
decorating  tile  pottery  and  the  like.  March  23,  1910. 

Apparatus  or  Machines  for  Shaping  Pottery  Articles,  No. 

7,769. _ F.  Hancock.  Novel  dr  improved  apparatus  or  machines 

for  use  in  shaping  articles  of  pottery.  March  31,  1910. 

Apparatus  or  Machine  for  Shaping  Articles  of  Pottery.— 
F.  Hancock.  Novel  or  improved  apparatus  or  machine  for 
shaping  articles  of  pottery.  April  1. 

Apparatus  for  Separating  Granular  Mixtures,  Ro.  7,J_0.  M. 
Bohn.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  separating  granular 
mixtures  from  clay  and  like  substances.  April  1,  1910. 

Basins.  No.  6,609. — F.  W.  Mellowes  and  H.  White.  Improve¬ 
ment  in  or  relating  to  basins.  March  16,  1910. 

Coloured  Glass,  No.  8,033.— W.  E.  Isherwood  and  N.  Sharpies. 
Improvements  in  or  appertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  stained, 
or  coloured  glass.  April  4,  1910.  ^ 

Furnaces  for  Drawing  Glass,  No.  8,534. — G.  H.  Baillie. 
Improvements  in  furnaces  for  drawing  glass.  April  8,  1910. 

Furnaces  for  Drawing  Glass,  No.  8,535.— V.  H.  Gregory.  1m 
provements  in  furnaces  for  drawing  glass.  April  8,  1910. 

Glass  Cutting  Machines,  No.  8,458. — T.  Smith  and  J.  Whatley. 
Improvements  in  and  relating  to  machines  for  cutting  glass,  card¬ 
board,  picture  mounts,  and  the  like.  April  8,  1910. 

Glass  Bottles,  No.  8,354.— A.  C.  Towers.  Improvements  in 
glass  bottles.  April  6,  1910.  , 

Glassmakers  Mould  Closers,  No.  S,452.-C.  M  E  Dumont 
Glassmakers  mould  closers.  (Date  applied  for  under  Section  JL 
of  the  Act,  April  26,  1909.) 
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THE  BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION. 

A  representative  of  “The  Pottery  Gazette” 
will  be  visiting  the  Brussels  Exhibition 
early  in  June,  and  his  report  on  the 
exhibits  will  be  published  in  due  course. 


Editorial  Notes. 

LE  ROI  EST  MORT— VIVE  LE  ROI  ! 

IT  is  not  our  custom  to  refer  in  this  Trade  Journal 
to  any  but  strictly  trade  affairs.  But  there  are 
certain  occasions  when  we  feel  that  this  rule  should 
be  broken  through,  and  undoubtedly  the  death  of 
King  Edward  VII.  is  one  of  these.  We  wish — and 
we  are  convinced  that  every  one  of  our  readers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  wish — to  put  on  record  our  admiration  of  the 
character  and  the  work  of  the  late  monarch,  and  to  express 
our  sympathy  with  his  bereaved  family,  and  our  realisation 
of  the  heavy  loss  Avhich  the  nation  has  sustained  through 
his  decease.  In  doing  so,  we  only  echo  the  sentiments  of 
every'  rank  and  class  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  dominions  bey'ond  the  seas,  as  well  as  the 
many  foreign  countries  where  our  late  King  was  known 
and  respected.  As  a  French  correspondent  in  a  letter  of 
condolence  says,  “  King  Edward  was  the  man  round 
whom  turned  the  world.  Let  us  wish  that  the  new  sove¬ 
reign  may  conquer  it  by  the  same  tact  and  generous 


heart.”  With  no  elaboration  of  phrase,  but  simply  and 
sincerely,  we  would  express  our  regret  at  the  death  of  a 
manly  King  and  a  kingly  man,  and  would  pay  our  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory. 

As  we  join  thus  in  the  general  mourning,  we  would  also 
join  heartily  in  the  acclamation  which  has  greeted  the 
accession  of  his  Majesty  King  George  V.  We  join,  too, 
in  wishing  him  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  we  trust 
that  he  will  be  enabled,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  desire, 
to  follow  in  the  tracks  of  his  two  illustrious  predecessors. 
The  highest  position  in  the  land,  like  the  lowliest,  can  be 
just  what  its  occupier  makes  it.  We  feel  sure  that  the 
present  King  will  make  the  Throne  a  seat  of  honour  from 
which  shall  proceed  the  ennobling  influences  of  a  strong 
man  setting  a  high  example,  and  of  an  earnest  monarch 
I  working  for  his  people’s  good. 


COLONIAL  TARIFFS  ON  POTTERY. 

T  the  meeting  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Stoke-on-Trent  on 
May  3,  a  communication  from  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  reference 
to  the  Australian  preferential  tariff  on  British 
goods  was  read.  The  Australian  tariff  stipulates  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  preference  offered,  it  must  be  certified 
that  a  substantial  proportion  of  British  labour  was  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  goods.  The  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  now  under  consideration  a  new  form  providing 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  “finish  ”  of  the  goods 
must  be  British.  It  is  contended  that  while  this  arrange¬ 
ment  may  be  satisfactory  as  regards  many  other  industries, 
it  is  likely  to  be  the  reverse  in  its  effect  on  the  pottery 
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trade.  It  opens  the  door  for  foreign-made  pottery  to  be 
imported  into  this  country,  to  be  decorated  here,  and  then 
sent  out  to  Australia  with  a  claim  for  the  preference  on 
British  ware,  because  for  the  greater  part  it  was  ‘  ‘  finished  ’  ’ 
here.  After  discussion  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  passed 
a  resolution  that  the  Government  of  Australia  should  be 
petitioned  to  allow  the  present  method  to  remain  in  force,  as 
far  as  the  pottery  trades  are  concerned,  at  any  rate.  In 
justice  to  our  manufacturers  the  preference  should  only  be 
given  to  pottery  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  process 
of  manufacture  is  British.  It  will  be  disastrous  to  many 
branches  of  the  pottery  trade  if  greater  inducements  are 
given  to  the  decoration  of  foreign-made  goods,  and  to  the 
exportation  of  them  as  British  ware.  It  is  regrettable  that 
there  are  persons  in  England  willing  to  decorate  foreign- 
made  goods,  both  china  and  glass.  It  will  be  an  incentive 
to  them  to  extend  their  operations,  if  their  productions  are 
given  the  same  preference  in  our  Australian  markets  as 
British-made  goods. 


ON  OPENING  A  POTTERY  AND 
GLASS  DEPARTMENT. 

E  have  received  numerous  inquiries — par¬ 
ticularly  within  the  past  month — as  to  how  to 
proceed  in  opening  a  glass  and  china  depart¬ 
ment  as  an  addition  to  an  established  business 
in  other  industries.  We  do  not  like  the  modern 
■svstem  of  mixed  businesses,  and  we  have  never  hesitated 
to  say  so,  though  the  ‘  ‘  Stores  ’  ’  have  had  a  longer  period 
of  success  than  some  expected  they  would  have.  Recent 
experiences,  however,  have  caused  us  to  modify  our 
views  on  this  question  of  ‘  ‘  mixed  ’  ’  trading  under  certain 
exceptional  conditions.  Those  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  retail  glass  and  china  trades,  when  they  desire  to  open 
a  shop  on  their  own  account,  almost  invariably  look  for  a 
position  in  one  of  the  larger  towns,  and  our  advice  to  them 
is  to  confine  themselves  to  the  glass,  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  they  understand,  and  to  leave  ironmongery  and 
furniture  alone.  We  still  believe  that  a  business  limited 
to  glass  and  pottery  can  be  made  to  pay  by  a  hardworking 
■enterprising  man  who  has  learned  how  to  buy  and  how  to 
sell.  This  article  is  not  intended  for  them,  and  will  not, 
we  fear,  be  of  much  use  to  dealers  experienced  in  the  trade, 
but  we  hope  it  will  furnish  some  useful  hints  to  dealers  in 
other  branches  of  trade  who  are  desirous  of  selling  pottery 
and  glass. 

A  dealer  with  an  old  established  business  as  general 
house  furnisher,  asked  us  if  we  could  tell  him  howr  to  buy 
a  stock  of  pottery,  china,  and  glass,  suitable  for  a  densely 
populated  working-class  district.  He  has  had  no  training 
in  the  trade,  and  his  only  experience  in  it  has  been  the 
purchase  of  a  small  quantity  of  toilet  ware  and  flower  pots 
which  he  saw  advertised  in  a  daily  paper.  We  drewr  his 
attention  to  the  trade  advertisements  in  the  Pottery 
Gazette,  but  his  difficulty  was  that  to  obtain  such  a 
mixed  assortment  of  medium  and  cheaper  goods  as  his 
neighbourhood  demanded,  he  would  have  to  do  business 
with  so  many  firms.  As  he  seemed  to  have  decided  to  go 
into  the  trade,  wre  recommended  him  to  advertise  for  an 
experienced  salesman  who  would  be  able  to  advise  him 
on  all  the  intricacies  of  it,  and  we  strongly  recommended 
him  to  have  his  pottery  and  glass  separate  from  his  ether 
goods.  We  quite  appreciated  his  difficulty — in  having  to 
approach  so  many  manufacturers,  and  we  suggested  that 
even  w  ith  the  services  of  an  experienced  assistant,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
large  wholesale  dealers,  from  whom  he  could  obtain  a 
moderate  supply  of  everything  in  earthenware,  china  and 
glass,  used  in  and  about  the  house.  Many  dealers  in  a 
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comparatively  small  way  of  business  would  do  better  by 
ordering  from  one  wholesale  house,  than  by  sending  half- 
a-dozen  orders  to  as  many  manufacturers.  The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  method  to  them  would  be  that  they  would 
have  but  one  account  to  settle  for  their  goods,  and  but  one 
account  to  pay  for  carriage.  WTe  have  heard  a  dealer  in  a 
small  way  sajq  “  Oh,  I  like  to  buy  direct — I  do  not  believe 
in  paying  a  middleman’s  profit.”  This  a  great  mistake. 
In  buying  pottery  and  glass — as  in  other  commodities — 
quantity  regulates  price,  and  manufacturers  cannot 
supply  dealers  who  only  order  small  quantities  on  the 
same  terms  as  they  supply  wholesale  dealers  who  can  order 
extensively.  WThen  the  tradesman  finds  that  his  business 
justifies  him  in  buying  larger  quantities  of  dinner  ware, 
toilet  ware,  tea  and  breakfast  wrare,  tea  pots,  jugs,  vases, 
bread  pans,  milk  pans,  cooking  dishes,  glass  tumblers, 
wines,  dishes,  glass  jugs,  salts  and  cruets,  he  can  order 
from  the  manufacturers,  but  to  buy  these  separately  on 
opening  a  new  department,  and  as  a  speculation,  would 
entail  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble,  and,  we  fear,  loss. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  we  wish  to  discourage  mixed  trading, 
why  do  we  give  advice  to  dealers  in  other  industries  to 
stock  pottery  and  glass  ?  As  wre  have  said,  it  is  only 
under  exceptional  conditions  that  we  would  give  such 
advice.  In  the  case  of  the  general  furnisher  whose 
inquiry  suggested  this  article,  there  is  not  a  pottery 
and  glass  shop  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  his  address, 
yet  there  is  a  dense  working-class  population  all  round 
him.  He  has  frequently  been  asked  for  pottery — of  cheap 
grades,  it  is  true — and  as  he  has  had  considerable  business 
experience  in  other  lines,  w  e  see  no  reason  why,  with  the  aid 
of  a  trained  assistant,  he  should  not  succeed.  There  are 
many  residents  in  the  surrounding  district  who  Avould, 
doubtless,  buy  better  class  goods  there,  if  they  could  see 
them. 

- >  #♦»< - 

THE  WOMAN  ARTIST  IN  POTTERY. 

N  the  June  number  of  the  “  Girls’  Own  Paper  and 
Woman’s  Magazine,”  Mr.  John  Crewe  writes  as 
follows : — The  pottery  industry  is  one  that  is  essentially 
local  in  its  character.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole 
output  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  produced  in  the 
Staffordshire  potteries  district  alone.  There  are,  however, 
many  independent  factories  dotted  up  and  dowm  the 
country,  the  towns  in  w'hich  they  are  situated  generally 
giving  the  distinguishing  names  to  the  w'are.  As  all  these 
factories,  without  exception,  employ  women  workers  in 
various  capacities,  the  subject  is  one  that  calls  for  examina¬ 
tion  under  the  general  aim  of  our  articles  on  woman’s 
work. 

Although  the  plastic  art  would  seem  to  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  employment  of  those  delicate  qualities  of 
touch  and  manipulation  which  seem  so  essentially  to 
belong  to  the  female  sex,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  woman 
artist  has  ever  in  a  general  way  taken  kindly  to  modelling 
and  sculpture.  Neither  is  the  more  educated  class  of 
woman  w'orker — we  refer  to  the  artist  class — largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  potter’s  industry. 

It  is  desirable  to  emphasise  the  fact,  as  an  impression 
to  the  contrary  is  very  generally  held.  One  of  the  leading 
factories  has  recently  stated  that  “  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  demand  for  their 
services.” 

The  traditions  of  the  trade  in  the  past  have  not  favoured 
the  employment  of  the  woman  artist.  J  he  conditions 
of  life  in  potteries  have  not  formed  an  ideal  environment 
for  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of 
home-life.  But  if  that  had  been  all,  means  w'ould  doubt¬ 
less  have  been  found  to  improve  the  conditions,  he  truth 
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FORD  POTTERIES, 


NEWCASTLE -ON -TYNE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


<2 STEM  WARE 

A  Superior  Semi-Porcelain,  Brilliant  and  Durable. 

DINNER  TEA  AND  TOILET  SERVICES,  &c. 


Ia  the  latest  and  most  effective  styles  of  decoration. 

Original  Chromo-Litho  Designs  a  Speciality. 


SANITARY  WARE  j  DRUGGISTS'  WARE  ELECTRICAL  FITTINGS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WARE  DAIRY  OUTFITTERS'  WARE  MEASURE  MUGS  &  JUGS 
HOSPITAL  WARE  |  POROUS  CELLS  CONFECTIONERS'  JARS 


EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  JARS 
WHITE  JARS  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


Careful  attention  given  to  Customers’  own  Specialities. 
WATER-GROUND  FLINT  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY 

DELIVERED  F.O.B.  NEWCA5TLE-ON-TYNE  QUAY. 


LONDON  SAMPLE  ROOMS— 

20,  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  Holborn  Circus. 

Agent— MR.  G.  G.  MACWILLIAM. 


SCOTLAND  SAMPLE  ROOMS— 

51,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

Agent— MR.  J.  DUNLOP. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FAVOURABLE  SHIPPING  FACILITIES  TO  ALL  PARTS. 


Established 


LTD. 


1807 


FREETH 

STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Table  and  Fancy  Glass, 
Glass  for  Silversmiths, 

ELECTRIC  AND  INCANDESCENT  GAS  SHADES. 


London  Showrooms  : 

21,  Charterhouse  Street,  E.C. 

Always  open. 


Agent : 

Mr.  Jas.  H.  Service. 

Telephone  No.  6368  Holborn. 
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is  that  in  most  factories  the  advent  of  the  woman  artist 
has  not  been  welcomed,  and  has,  indeed,  been  distinctly 
discouraged.  \\  e  shall  refer  later  on  to  certain  determining 
factors  which  have  led  to  this  position. 

Before  doing  so,  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  in  a  few'  words 
to  the  directions  in  which  women  find  employment  in 
factories.  In  the  main  the  work  done  bv  them  is  of  a 
mechanical  description,  and  is  performed'by  the  artisan 
class,  faking  as  an  example  the  ornamentation  of  dinner 
tea,  toilet  sets,  &c.,  of  the  cheapest  kinds,  this  is  effected 
by  transferring  printed  patterns  on  the  clay  when  in  a 
plastic  condition  before  firing  or  glazing.'  This  work 
iequires  care  and  accuracy,  and  women  are  largely  employed 
upon  it. 

Again,  when  the  transferred  designs  have  to  be 
coloured  the  wrare  is  passed  on  to  higher  grade  women 
operatives,  styled  “  paintresses.”  Although  this  work 
iequires  a  steady  hand  and  a  well-trained  eye,  it  requires 
little  initiative  or  originality.  Women  are  also  employed 
in  the  warehouses  in  sorting  out  good  and  bad  work,  and 
in  other  ways. 

Much  of  the  better  class  ware  is  decorated  entirely  by 
hand,  and  this  necessitates  the  employment  of  artistic 
talent.  The  master  potters  prefer  to  train  the  young 
artists  in  their  own  Avay  and  according  to  their  oaati  methods. 
They  are  taken  into  the  factories  as  soon  as  they  leave 
school  or  a  little  later.  Arrangements  vary  in  different 
factories.  In  some  cases  a  tw'o-year  probationship  is 
allowed,  during  w'hich  time  only  half  wages  are  given. 
In  any  case  the  beginner  w'ould  start  with  a  low  w'age,  and 
her  prospects  would  largely  depend  upon  the  ability  and 
adaptability  she  evinced  in  her  work.  The  wage  of  the 
competent  worker  would  be  about  25s.  to  30s.  per  w'eek. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  any  general  rule  regulating  the 
extent  in  which  women  or  girl  artists  are  employed  in 
pottery  work.  The  famous  firm  of  Wedgwood  has  broken 
away  from  the  prejudice  against  the  woman  artist,  and 
they  employ  a  considerable  number  of  the  class  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  They  are  under  the  care  of  a  lady 
superintendent  wdio  looks  after  their  comfort  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  bring  out  their  original  faculties.  Excursions 
are  taken  on  half-holidays  into  the  country  to  study  the 
natural  growth  of  flowers  and  plants,  with  a  view  to  apply¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  so  gained  to  the  more  conventional 
decorative  forms. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  William  Burton,  the  well-known 
writer  upon,  and  expert  in,  pottery-work,  speaks  of  the 
•employment  of  women  artists  as  not  at  all  satisfactory 
in  its  results.  They  lack,  he  adds,  initiative  and  resource. 
This  view  seems  to  be  shared  by  the  proprietors  of  other 
large  factories. 

To  sum  up.  The  pottery  industry  does  not  seem  to  be  , 
a  practical  opening  for  the  woman  artist  seeking  employ¬ 
ment,  for  the  reasons  that  : 

(1)  All  work  being  done  in  the  factories,  the  sphere  is 
exceedingly  limited  and  local. 

(2)  The  workers  have  to  be  trained  ab  initio  in  the 
technical  details  of  the  craft,  and  it  has  not  been  found  by 
experience  that  an  art  training  of  the  usual  kind  is  of  much 
service  apart  from  such  technical  knowledge. 

(3)  The  Avage  offered  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  attract 
merely  general  artistic  talent,  which  could  doubtless  find 
more  remunerative  employment  in  other  occupations. 

(4)  The  scope  of  Avork  and  opportunity  is,  speaking 
generally,  prescribed  and  limited. 

(5)  The  demand  for  such  employment  is  fully  met  and 
Avill  continue  to  be  so  by  the  master  potters  themselves. 
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A  NEW  BRITISH  INDUSTRY. 


POINTS. 


(1)  WILL  NOT  CHIP. 

(2)  ARTISTIC  ANTIQUE  VASES. 


(3)  LOVELY  ARTISTIC  EFFECTS. 

(4)  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


£N0ID  WARE 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


.  IS 


Pottery  decorated  and  strengthened 
on  the  Outside  with  Artistic  Metal. 

A  USEFUL,  NOVEL,  and  PLEASING  WARE  WHICH  SELLS  ITSELF 


TILES 

Head  Offices  and  Works  : 

BOLTON  WORKS,  WINDUS  ROAD,  STOKE  NEWINGTON,  N. 

TILES 

A  SPECIALITY. 

A  SPECIALITY. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

METAL  FINISHERS  LTD., 

London  Showroom  :  36,  GAMAGE  BUILDINGS,  HOLBORN,  E.C. 

Telegram*:  “ETALFIN,  LONDON."  Telephone:  1112  DALSTON. 


Fruit  Bottling  in  the  Home. 


Housewives  are  reverting  to  the  practice  of  bottling  fruit  at  home,  when  it  is 
plentiful,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  fresh  fruit  in  the  winter,  when  it  cannot  be 
obtained  otherwise. 

The  possession  of  a  really  good  jar  is  essential,  and,  given  that,  the  rest 
is  easy  and  the  results  satisfactory. 

WE  SUPPLY  SUCH  JARS  COMPLETE, 

and  invite  Glass  and  China  Dealers  to  communicate  with  us  with  a  view  to 
meeting  this  rapidly  increasing  demand. 

Our  Jars  are  English  Manufacture  and  gave  great  satisfaction  last  season. 


Works 

Thornhill  Lees 

and 

Conisboro, 

Yorkshire. 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  POTTERY  AND 
GLASS  TRADES. 

I  he  Pottery  Trades. — Employment  was  fair  on  the 
whole  and  the  improvement  shown  in  March  was  main¬ 
tained  during  April,  but  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of 
short  time  worked.  In  Staffordshire  employment  was 
fair,  and  slightly  better  than  a  year  ago  ;  most  of  the 
firms  were  still  Avorking  only  five  days  a  week.  In  Devon¬ 
shire  it  remained  fair  on  the  whole.  At  Bristol  it  Avas 
good  AA'itli  earthemvare  potters,  and  fair  with  stone  potters  ; 
at  BridgAA-ater  it  Avas  good.  It  continued  slack  in  the  china 
trade  at  W  orcester  and  Coalport.  Tt  remained  quiet  in 
the  earthen Avare  trade  in  the  South  Yorkshire  and  River 
Aire  district.  It  was  still  moderate,  with  a  good  deal  of 
short  time,  in  Scotland,  but  Avas  better  than  a  year  ago. 

It  continued  dull  AA'ith  tobacco  pipe  makers  at  GlasgoAV, 
and  much  short  time  was  worked. 

The  Glass  Trades. — Employment  continued  moderate, 
but  AA'as  on  the  AA'hole  better  than  a  month  ago  and  a 
year  ago.  Returns  received  from  firms  employing  8,184 
Avorkpeople  in  the  Aveek  ended  April  23  showed  an  increase 
of  2-0  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed  and  in  the  amount 
of  AA'ages  paid,  as  compared  Avith  a  month  ago.  As  com-  i 
pared  Avith  a  year  ago,  the  number  employed  shoAved  a 
decrease  of  05  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  Avages  paid 
an  increase  of  6-7  per  cent.  Employment  with  glass 
bottle  makers  in  Yorkshire  AA'as  moderate  on  the  Avhole, 
and  better  than  a  month  ago,  though  a  considerable 
amount  of  short  time  AA'as  still  being  worked  ;  employment 
Avas  good  at  Wakefield.  It  continued  moderate  in  the 
North  of  England  ;  at  Seaham  Harbour  it  was  quiet,  but 
better  than  a  month  ago.  It  continued  moderate  in 
Lancashire,  but  A\ras  better  than  a  year  ago.  Employment 
AA'itli  glass  bottle  makers  continued  fair  at  Bristol,  and 
dull  generally  in  Scotland.  It  Avas  slack  Avith  medicine 
bottle  makers  at  Rotherham.  Employment  AA'itli  flint 
glass  makers  was  fair  at  Birmingham,  and  fairly  good  at 
Wordsley  and  Stourbridge.  With  flint  glass  cutters  it 
was  fair  generally,  and  rather  better  than  both  a  month 
ago  and  a  year  ago  ;  it  was  good  at  Wordsley  and  Stour¬ 
bridge  and  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  It  continued 
moderate  AA'ith  sheet  glass  flatteners  at  St.  Helens.  With  j 
pressed  glass  makers  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear  it  continued 
bad,  with  a  good  deal  of  short  time.  Employment  con¬ 
tinued  fairly  good  with  plate-glass  bevellers  and  silverers 
at  Birmingham  and  AA'ith  glass  bloivers  in  London. 

Table  shoAA'ing  the  number  of  workpeople  employed 
and  the  amount  of  AA'ages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending 
April  23,  1910  < 

Branches.  Number  Employed.  Wages  Paid. 

Glass  bottle  .  5,257  ....  £6,649 

Plate  glass  . .  . .  . .  695  ....  899 

Flint  glass  ware  (not  bottles)..  1,758  ....  1,949 
Other  branches  . .  . .  474  _  518 


Total . 8,184  _ £10,015 


The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  district 
and  the  amount  of  Avages  paid  them  in  the  AA'eek  ending 
April  23,  1910 


Districts.  Number  Employed. 


North  of  England  . .  . .  782 

Yorkshire  . .  . .  . .  4,245  . 

Lancashire  ..  ..  ..  879 

Worcester  and  Warwick  ..  1,165 

Scotland  . .  . .  . .  769 


Other  parts  of  United  Kingdom  344 


Wages  Paid. 
£850 
5,375 
993 
1,505 
958 
334 


Total 


8,184  ....  £10,015 


THE  CHINA  AND  GLASS  DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

F"\  COMMITTEE  meeting  of  the  China  and  Glass 

a  f  A  Dealers’  Association  Avas  held  at  the  Golden 

|  1  Lion  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  May  4, 

I  ®\  1910. 

JL  A.  Mr.  S.  Hirst  (president)  was  in  the  chair,  and  a 
fair  attendance  of  the  committee  Avere  present. 

Mr.  Neaverson,  hon.  secretary,  read  letters  of  apology 
from  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  Wake¬ 
field,  &c. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  AA'ere  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  Association  had  again 
done  useful  work  for  one  of  its  members  who  had  a  rail- 
Avay  claim  which  had  been  declined.  It  Avas  handed  over 
to  the  Association  and  the  president  and  the  hon.  secretary 
took  up  the  case.  After  three  or  four  weeks’  correspondence, 
&c.,  they  got  a  settlement  of  £7  10s.  This  Avas  another  case 
showing  that  combination  succeeded  where  individuals 
could  not,  and  he  hoped  that  dealers  who  are  not  already 
members  AA'Ould  join  and  help  to  make  it  more  successful. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Church,  Northampton, 
asking  if  the  Association  would  take  over  the  Birmingham 
Branch  and  do  all  the  work  from  one  centre.  The  com¬ 
mittee  decided  that,  as  they  had  members  all  over  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  it  would  no  doubt  be  better  to  take  it 
over,  and  then  the  members  in  the  Birmingham  district 
Avould  get  all  the  information  and  reports  of  each  meeting. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  H.  Dunn,  of  the  Match¬ 
ing  Clearing  House.  The  matter  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  hon.  secretary  should 
write  Mr.  Dunn,  thanking  him  for  his  letter  and  stating 
that  at  the  present  time  they  could  not  see  their  Avav  to 
take  any  official  action  ;  but  the  general  opinion  Avas  that 
if  the  idea  is  properly  worked  it  should  prove  successful, 
and  they  w'ould  advise  their  members  to  make  use  of  his 
business  until  such  time  as  some  further  action  can  be  taken. 

A  letter  Avas  also  read  from  a  gentleman  at  Glasgow, 
asking  if  the  committee  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  open  a 
branch  of  the  Association  for  Scotland.  After  a  long  dis¬ 
cussion  it  was  decided  not  to  entertain  the  idea  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Neaverson,  hon.  secretary,  informed  the  meeting 
that  six  new  members  had  joined  since  the  February 
meeting,  and  that  several  members  who  had  asked  for 
advice  on  various  matters  had  received  the  same.  He 
would  like  the  members  to  understand  that  any  case  which 
is  of  interest  to  the  trade  would  be  attended  to,  and  if 
necessary  legal  proceedings  taken,  the  Association  bearing 
all  costs. 

^.fter  the  business  a  general  discussion  took  place,  when, 
as  usual,  many  matters  of  importance  to  the  trade  AAere 
brought  forAvard. 

Mr.  Hirst  was  then  thanked  for  presiding,  and  a  pleasant 
meeting  brought  to  a  close. 

The  secretary  of  the  Association  has  recently  received 
the  following  letter  : — 

To  Mr.  Neaverson,  Hon.  Secretary,  Glass  and  China 
Association,  Huddersfield. 

Dear  Sir, — I  must  thank  the  Association  for  their  kind¬ 
ness  in  getting  me  my  claim  from  the  L.  &  N.W.  Raihvay 
Co.,  which  w'ould  not  have  been  settled  unless  they  had 
taken  it  up.  Wishing  the  Society  every  success, — I  remain, 
yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  Emma  Booth. 

Halifax,  April  29, 1910. 
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THE  GLOBE 
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BURLEIGH  WARE 

IS  ALL  OYER  THE  GLOBE 


TOILET  WARE 
DINNER  WARE 
FANCY  WARE 


NEW  FORMS 


ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS 


ILLUSTRATED  SHEETS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

BURGESS  &  LEIGH, 


Middleport  Pottery .  .TjURSLEM 


London  Address :  44,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 

AUSTRALIA:  51,  Palings  Buildings,  Sydney,  Messrs.  T.  W.  HEATH  &  CO, 
NEW  ZEALAND :  41,  Fort  Street,  Auckland,  Messrs.  THOMAS  WEBB  &  CO. 
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Buyers’  Notes. 

(by  our  own  representatives.) 


Mintons,  Ltd.,  (  hina  Works,  Stoke-on-Trent,  are  known 
to  everyone  in  the  trade  in  this  country  and  in  practically 
every  other  civil  sed  country,  as  manufacturers  of  high 
class  china,  earthenware,  and  tiles.  But  there  are  still 
many  dealers  in  this  country  who  do  not  know  that  the 
company  are  also  manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 
pottery  for  domestic  use,  at  prices  that  place  them  within 
the  reach  of  the  majority  of  buyers.  High  class  china,  by 
Mintons,  or  any  of  the  other  firms  famous  for  its  produc¬ 
tion,  is  generally  associated  in  the  minds  of  dealers  with 
high  prices,  and  properly  so,  because  the  best  ware  is 
usually  decorated  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Beautiful 
ornamentations  painted  by  trained  artists — each  a  special¬ 
ist  in  his  own  line — and  richly  gilt,  are  necessarily  costly, 
though  they  cannot  be  called  dear  when  the  skill  and 
labour  expended  on  them  are  considered.  But  Mintons, 
and  other  high-class  houses,  are  producing  high-class  china 
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grades  and  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  ornamentations. 
There  is  a  large  assortment  of  pretty  border  patterns  in 
dinner  ware,  while  the  samples  of  tea  and  breakfast  ware 
include  many  new  and  original  designs  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  taste.  The  new  toilet  shapes  are 
designed  to  harmonise  with  the  prevailing  styles  of  furni¬ 
ture.  Afternoon  tea  sets  and  coffee  sets  are  shown  in 
pleasing  variety,  and  a  dainty  afternoon  set  in  Queen 
Anne  style,  beautifully  decorated,  would  make  a  most 
acceptable  wedding  or  birthday  present.  There  is  a  fine 
display  of  pretty  little  pieces  suitable  for  souvenirs — all 
dainty  forms  exquisitely  decorated,  including  vases,  flower 
holders,  puff-boxes,  trays,  bowls,  dishes,  ring  stands,  and 
covered  boxes  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Flower  vases, 
jardinieres,  pots  and  pedestals  there  are  in  abundance  : 
some  pedestals  and  pots  in  plain  self-colours  are  verv 
effective.  I  have  mentioned  only  the  “  popular  ’  ’  lines,  but 
Mintons  are  making  as  fine  a  show  as  ever  of  their  high- 
class  wares,  and  especially  in  their  beautiful  pate-sur-pate 
ornamentations,  with  which  the  name  of  M.  Solon  will 
always  be  honourably  associated.  Not  only  will  his  own 
work  live  for  ever,  but  his  influence  is  seen  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  several  of  the  company’s  artists.  M.  Solon’s 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Caz<  tte." 

Mintons,  Limited,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


with  artistic  ornamentations  of  a  much  less  expensive 
character,  and  such  as  can  be  safely  stocked  by  all  dealers 
in  medium-class  goods.  I  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs. 
Mintons’  splendid  London  show-rooms  in  Farringdon- 
avenue.  It  is  just  twelve  months  since  I  was  there,  and 
I  now'  find  that  the  company’s  London  representative, 
Mr.  Linnett,  has  emphasised  this  fact  in  a  very  judicious 
manner  by  his  arrangement  of  samples  of  dinner  ware, 
tea  and  breakfast  ware,  toilet  services,  dessert  sets,  and 
in  fact  all  miscellaneous  pottery  for  table,  in  the  most 
up-to-date  artistic  decorations,  on  good  forms,  at  moderate 
prices.  It  is  “Minton”  china,  or  earthenware  (as  the 
case  may  be),  but  the  prices  may  be  called  “  popular.” 
Frequently,  in  these  notes,  we  have  urged  dealers  to  visit 
the  show-rooms  of  the  makers  of  what  are  called  “  best 
goods.”  If  tradesmen  who  handle  principally  medium- 
class  goods  will  look  round  the  samples  Mintons  are  dis¬ 
playing  in  Farringdon-avenue,  they  will  see  many  lines 
that  will  suit  them  in  price,  as  well  as  in  form  and  beauty 
of  decoration.  L'seful  domestic  pottery  is  shown  in  many 


work  is  the  very  perfection  of  slip-painting,  for  that  is 
what  pate-sur-pate  really  is.  He  is  a  master  in  the  art, 
but  he  has  furnished  Mintons  with  a  number  of  most 
capable  executants,  and  the  speciality  is  likely  to  be  a 
prominent  feature  with  them  for  some  time  to  come. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  a  group  of  five  classical  forms 
ornamented  in  this  style.  The  subjects  are  in  white  slip 
on  dark  green  ground.  The  artist  really  employs  nothing 
but  slip — and  skill — but  both  are  of  the  highest  type. 
The  china-clay  slip  is  of  a  very  fine  quality,  Avhich  allows 
the  artist,  by  its  transparency,  to  give  a  most  delicately 
modelled  gradation  upon  a  dark  ground.  It  is  not  given 
to  every  artist  to  excel  in  this  direction,  but  amongst 
those  now'  associated  with  the  company  Mr.  Birks’  pro¬ 
ductions  are  deserving  of  all  praise. 

F.  &  C.  Osier,  Ltd.,  flint  glass  manufacturers,  Freeth-st., 
Birmingham,  have  a  fine  suite  of  London  show-rooms 
at  21,  Charterhouse-st.,  E.C.,  where  they  are  represented 
by  Mr.  James  H.  Service.  For  three  generations  the  firm 
of  Osier  has  been  pre-eminent  in  the  cut  glass  trade,  and 
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Prove  Yourself 


Si  The  World  requires  this  of  every  man,  and  with  equal  force  this 
applies  to  any  line  of  merchandise.  CHIPPENDALE  “  J^RYS-T OL  ” 
has  won  for  itself  the  PREMIER  POSITION  in  PRESSED  GLASSWARE. 


The  VERDICT  of  every  Glass  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  is  “  FINEST 
EVER  PRODUCED.” 


Its  BRILLIANCY,  SIMPLICITY,  and  BEAUTY  of  DESIGN  has 


appealed  effectually  to  the  buying  Public,  and  to-day  CHIPPENDALE 


“  K  rys-Tol  ”  enjoys  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  line  of  high 
grade  table  glassware. 

‘Prove  this 


by  sending  for  a  sample  package.  If  goods  are  not  equal  to  all  we  say 
we  will  pay  carriage  both  ways. 


WRITE  TO-DA  Y  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
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to-day  they  are  amongst  the  most  extensive  producers 
of  high-class  glass  ware  in  the  kingdom.  They  manu¬ 
facture  everything  in  glass  ware — useful  or  decorative — 
that  is  required  in  the  house.  The  fine  range  of  samples 
now  displayed  at  the  rooms,  21,  Charterhouse-st.,  is  well 
worth  inspection  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
company’s  productions.  There  are  many  dealers  who  are 
familiar  with  the  company  by  name,  but  who  are  not 
familiar  with  their  beautiful  glass  wares.  If  the  reader  is 
one  of  these  he  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  London  rooms, 
which  are  always  open.  The  samples  include  an  interest¬ 
ing  variety  of  complete  suites  of  table  glass — all  in  beauti¬ 
ful  metal,  and  in  various  styles  of  ornamentation.  In 
useful  sundries  there  are  sample  cut  glass  jugs,  celeries, 
ice  pails,  water  sets,  sugars  and  creams,  carafes  and  ups, 
spirit  bottles,  decanters,  pickles,  vases,  bowls,  claret  jugs, 
toilet  services  and  trinket  sets  to  match.  These  are 
variously  treated,  either  in  the  neat  simplicity  or  the  ela¬ 
borate  rich  ornamentations  of  the  highest  style  of  the 


and  white  leaves.  It  is  also  supplied  with  opalescent 
vases  and  green  leaves  ;  we  included  a  sample  of  each 
in  our  original  photograph,  but  we  have  eliminated  one, 
in  order  to  give  a  bolder  illustration.  These  and  the 
other  pieces  illustrated  are  mounted  either  in  brass  or- 
electro-plate.  Many  fine  examples  of  rich  cutting  and 
beautiful  intaglio  work  are  shown.  There  are  many 
examples  of  the  most  skilful  cutting  on  artistic  forms, 
but  the  purity  of  the  company’s  glass,  which  is  a  strong 
feature  in  all  their  productions,  is  also  seen  to  advantage 
in  a  range  of  barrel  jugs  and  another  of  tankardjf  jugs, 
quite  plain  in  form.  Messrs.  Osier’s  rooms  contain 
samples  of  beautiful  pure  British  glass  which  cannot  be 
excelled  by  the  products  of  any  other  country.^ 

Birks,  Rawlins  &  Co.,  The  Vine  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
are  represented  in  London  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Walton,  whose 
show-rooms  are  at  57,  Holborn-viaduct,  E.C.  Messrs. 
Birks,  Rawlins  &  Co.  have  a  show-room  at  57,  Buchanan  - 
street,  Glasgow7,  where  they  are  represented  by  Mr.  J. 


[ Photo .  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette." 

F.  &  C.  Osler,  Ltd.,  Birmingham. 


glass  cutter’s  art.  Several  new7  designs  in  rose  bowls  and 
flower  vases  are  shown.  The  company  are  meeting  the 
increasing  demand  for  these  with  considerable  energy, 
and  are  showing  a  number  of  very  pretty  forms  in  numerous 
cut  designs.  To  meet  the  present  preference  for  old 
styles,  Messrs.  Osier  are  showing  many  excellent  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  heavy  cut  patterns  in  bowls,  dishes,  spirit  decanters, 
claret  jugs,  and  water  jugs.  The  last  named  include  some 
heavy  squat  shapes,  with  bold  cutting,  and  quite  antique 
in  character.  The  company  have  considerably  increased 
their  samples  of  fancy  flower  stands  for  table  decoration. 
There  is  a  wide  scope  for  originality  in  this  attractive 
line  of  glass  ware.  Their  artistic  groupings  of  flower  stands 
are  both  useful  and  ornamental.  We  give  illustrations 
of  three  of  these  pretty  combinations  for  table  decoration. 
The  same  forms  are  made  up  in  groups  of  many  other  sizes, 
suitable  for  centre  pieces,  side  ornaments,  or  end  pieces. 
The  largest  shown  has  green  vases  for  holding  the  flowers. 


Dunlop.  Mr.  Walton  has  a  full  line  of  their  samples 
always  on  show  at  his  rooms,  and  he  has  practically  all 
their  leading  productions  in  both  useful  and  ornamental 
goods.  The  range  of  tea  and  breakfast  ware  is  a  wide 
one,  and  includes  all  grades,  from  neat  and  inexpensive 
decorations  up  to  richly  enamelled  and  gilt.  They  make 
all  the  popular  shapes  in  tea  and  breakfast  cups,  and 
several  of  their  own  special  shapes  are  likely  to  become 
popular.  There  are  several  pleasing  variations  from  the 
numerous  taper  shapes  on  the  market.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  produce  a  tea  cup  in  an  absolutely  new  form, 
since  the  shapes  now  commonly  used  have  been  proved 
to  be  the  most  convenient.  Messrs.  Birks,  Rawlins  & 
Co.  have  several  shapes  in  tea  and  breakfast  ware  that 
possess  just  that  “little  bit  of  difference'1  which  is 
interesting  without  being  eccentric.  They  make  several 
tastefully  decorated  dessert  sets  and  a  number  of  small 
fancy  pieces.  They  are  showing  an  attractive  series  of 
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heraldic  ware,  which  they  call  their  ‘  ‘  Savoy  Crest  China.’  ’ 
They  are  making  a  good  show  of  their  speciality — “  Royal 
Persindo  ’  porcelain — of  which  many  new  shapes  have 
been  introduced  since  I  last  saw  their  samples.  It  is  a 
reproduction  of  ancient  Persian  styles  of  pottery  decora¬ 
tion.  The  object  aimed  at  appears  to  have  been  to  adapt 
the  decorative  design  to  the  form  of  the  piece.  At  any 
rate  this  has  been  done  in  every  instance  with  great 
success.  Even  in  the  small  pieces  the  quaint  ornamenta¬ 
tion  seems  quite  appropriate.  “Persindo”  porcelain  is 
made  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms  —  vases,  jugs, 
pitchers,  fern  pots,  gob¬ 
lets,  and  many  other 
domestic  articles ;  graceful 
shapes,  in  ivory  porcelain 
body,  with  the  effective 
decoration,  give  excellent 
results.  We  give  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  group  of  this 
ware,  which  gives  a  good 
general  idea  of  its  appear¬ 
ance.  The  absence  of 
colour  in  our  reproduction 
can  easily  be  allowed  for, 
as  the  design  follows 
closely  on  the  well-known 
Persian  styles  of  decora¬ 
tion.  The  large  cylindrical 
vase  in  the  centre  is  a 
tall  piece  on  four  feet, 
with  the  rich  decorations 
carried  out  with  fine 
coloured  effects.  Another 
good  shape  shown  is  the 
vase  and  cover  with  six 
flat  sides,  narrowing  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  neck. 

All  the  pieces  are  skilfully 
modelled,  and  the  orna¬ 
mentations  have  been 
carried  out  with  great 
care.  The  charm  about 
“  Persindo  ”  porcelain  is 
the  remarkable  freedom 

with  which  well-known  flowers  are  treated,  while 
the  special  charm  of  them — the  carnations,  for  in¬ 
stance— is  preserved.  The  pieces  wre  show  are  only  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  very  large  and  interesting  assortment  of 
ver.Y  interesting,  and  not  too  expensive,  fancy  goods. 

Jules  Lang  &  Sons,  16,  Bury-st.,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C., 
have  issued  a  clever  booklet  to  advertise  the  “  Jules  ”  jar 
for  fruit  preserving.  The  title  is  “Uncle  and  Aunty 


Jules  Trip  to  Town  and  its  Satisfactory  Result.”  A 

number  of  funny  illustrations  by  Hassell  show  the  old 
couple— and  their  dog  and  cat — bemoaning  the  fact  that 
then  fruit  spoils  before  they  can  find  a  market  for  it. 
To  cheer  themselves  up  they  take  a  trip  totown  to  see 
the  1 L  soights.”  There  they  find ’a  shop  where  the  “  Jules  ’  ’ 
jar  is  sold,  and,  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  girl  who  is 
busy  in  the  window  bottling  fruit,  they  step  inside,  to 
make  inquiries.  The  storekeeper  dilates  on  the  virtues 
of  the  1  ‘  Jules  ’  ’  jar.  He  explains  that  it  affords  a  hygienic 


Birks,  Rawlins  &  Co. 
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“  Uncle  and  Aunty  Jules.” 


and  safe  way  of  preserving  fruit,  and,  being  made  of  white 
flint  glass,  is  fit  for  any  table.  Uncle  and  Aunty  Jules 
promptly  load  up  their  chaise  with  the  “Jules”  jars, 
and  the  happy  ending  of  the  story  is  showm.  in  the  scene 
repioduced,  which  depicts  the  worthy  .couple  busily 
bottling  their  fruit  and  smiling  over  the  custom  brought 
in  by  the  Jules  jar,  while  the  dog  and  cat  reflect 
their  complacency.  The  booklet  also  gives  instructions 
for  using  these  jars,  and  quotes  testimonials — particularis¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  at  the  Ideal  Home  Exhibition  the  ‘  ‘  Jules  ’ 
jar  was  voted  the  best  by  the  public.  The  firm  have 
also  brought  out  a  cheaper  white  flint  jar,  called  “  The 
Jules  Jar  Minor,”  which  can  be  supplied  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms. 

Tooth  &  Co.,  Bretby  Art  Pottery,  Woodville,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  have  an  imposing  show  of  amples  of  their 
popular  “  Bretby  ”  ware,  at  their  rooms,  127-131,  Audrey 
House,  Ely-place.  They  are  represented  in  London  by 
Mr.  E.  Gamage,  who  has  several  interesting  novelties  for 
the  season.  New  productions  are  frequently  arriving  from 
the  works,  so  that  buyers  in  London  have  always  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  latest  in  ‘  ‘  Bretby  ’  ’  art  pottery 
at  the  sample-rooms  in  Ely-place.  The  firm  make  judicious 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  their  samples  from  time  to 
time,  and  just  now  the  reflecting  surfaces  of  many  of  their 
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novelties  present  to  the  visitor  a  variety  of  beautiful 
colours  and  symmetrical  artistic  forms  that  cannot  fail 
to  please.  ‘  ‘  Bretby  ’  ’  ware 
is  essentially  an  artistic  pro¬ 
duction,  and  even  the  numer¬ 
ous  articles  of  utility  that  are 
included  among  the  samples 
are  artistic  in  form  and  orna¬ 
mentation.  Tooth  &  Co.  are 
amongst  the  firms  who  have 
laboured  to  create  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  a  preference  for 
things  beautiful — as  well  as 
new.  Pots  and  pedestals  are 
in  increasing  demand,  and 
the  firm  are  showing  new 
and  graceful  forms  in  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  ornamentations. 

They  are  very  successful  with 
their  new  embossed  designs, 
and  the  latest  show  remark¬ 
able  skill  in  modelling  and 
originality  in  decoration.  We 
illustrate  herewith  one  of 
their  latest  designs,  which  is 
most  elegant  in  contour  and 
exquisite  in  ornamentation, 
and  may  be  had  in  a  variety 
of  •!  decorations.  Those  we 
saw  in  the  showrooms  were 
glazed  in  a  very  rich  deep 
bronze  green,  and  also  in  an 
exact  reproduction  of  copper 
bronze,  relieved  with  jew'els  of 
remarkable  transparency  and 
depth  of  colour.  This  line 
is  made  in  three  sizes,  and 
is  likely  to  become  popular.  Tooth  &  Co 


Tooth  &  Co.  are  specialists  in  bulb  bowls,  and  have  done 
much  to  foster  the  demand  for  art  shapes.  They  are 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  line  of  art  pottery, 
since  they  anticipated  the  popular  fancy  for  these  pretty 
receptacles  for  growing  bulbs.  The  public  did  not  adopt 
the  hobby  quite  so  quickly  as  was  expected,  but  now 
j  the  culture  of  bulbs  is  a  society  craze,  and  bowls  for  the 
purpose  are  supplied  by  Tooth  &  Co.  in  styles  to  please 
all  tastes.  They  are  showing  plain  forms  in  self  colours 
and  artistic  models  in  new  and  pleasing  decorations, 
A  new  range  of  flow'er  or  rose  bowls  on  feet  is  supplied, 
in  many  decorations  and  sizes.  A  special  line  in  bronze 
rose  bowls,  with  metal  top  for  arranging  the  flowers,  will 
appeal  to  all  who  like  high-class  pottery.  These  bronze 
effects  are  applied  to  vases,  pedestals,  pots,  plaques, 
jardinieres,  and  many  other  shapes  with  excellent  results. 
Red  and  bronze  metallic  effects  are  shown  on  vases  of 
various  sizes  and  on  new  art  forms.  There  is  a  full  range 
of  samples  in  dark  bronze,  and  trinket  sets  are  also  shown 
in  self  colours  and  bronze.  There  are  many  additions 
to  the  samples  of  amusing  novelties  and  miscellaneous 
fancy  goods. 

E.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Opal  China  Works,  Fenton,  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  London  by  Mr.  James  H.  Service,  who  is  showing 
samples  of  all  their  principal  goods  at  21,  Charterhouse-st, 
Mr.  Service  is  able  to  give  more  space  to  the  firm’s  samples 
than  formerly,  with  the  result  that  they  are  seen  to  greater 
advantage.  The  firm  are  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
tea  and  breakfast  w^are,  all  the  usual  stock  lines,  and  a 
great  variety  of  fancy  china.  The  variety  of  shapes  and 
patterns  in  tea  and  breakfast  ware  is  marvellous.  Dealers 
wiio  wrant  well  assorted  packages  of  tea  and  breakfast 
goods  can  be  well  and  quickly  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hughes 
&  Co.  The  quality  of  their  china  and  the  speedy  execu¬ 
tion  of  orders  are  two  special  things  always  kept  in  sight. 
W  e  give  an  illustration  showing  the  wide  fields  of  shape 
and  ornamentation  covered  in  their  tea  and  breakfast 
ware.  In  addition  to  printed,  printed  and  gilt,  and 


L.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Opal  China  Works,  Fenton. 
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enamelled  and  gilt  sets  in  ample  variety,  the  firm  produce 
some  beautiful  hand-painted  art  tea  sets.  These  are 
supplemented  by  plain  and  fluted  cocoa  jugs  and  a  number 
of  popular  stock  lines  for  the  general  dealer.  Their 
heraldic  china  is  well  known;  the  shapes  are  all  good, 
and  the  designs  guaranteed  faithful  reproductions  of  the 
originals.  They  make  a  large  number  of  special  lines  in 
hotel  and  restaurant  ware,  samples  of  which  are  on  show 
at  the  London  rooms  and  at  the  works. 


TENDERS  ACCEPTED. 

OR  Atcham  Guardians  : — Crockery,  J.  D.  Porta. 
For  the  Hampstead  Guardians  : — Crockery, 
W.  Huntsman. 

For  Southampton  Guardians  : — Earthen¬ 
ware,  Payne  &  Son. 

For  Newport  (Mon.)  Guardians  : — Earthenware,  J. 
Ciceri. 

For  Wandsworth  Guardians  : — Earthenware,  Pryke  & 
Palmer. 

For  Burnley  Guardians  : — Crockery,  W.  Hopkinson, 
Nelson. 

For  York  Guardians  : — Crockeryware,  Rhodes  Brown, 
Swinegate. 

For  the  Romford  Guardians  : — Earthenware,  W. 
Huntsman. 

For  Barnet  Guardians  : — China,  earthenware  and  glass, 
W.  Huntsman. 

For  Halifax  Guardians  : — Earthenware,  for  six  months, 
W.  Nea verson. 

For  the  Swaffham  Guardians  : — Baines  &  Co.,  tor  earthen¬ 
ware  and  glass. 

For  S.  Stoneham  Guardians  ; — Earthenware,  Payne  & 
Son,  148,  High-st. 

For  Bedwellty  Guardians  : — Crockeryware,  J.  H.  Coxton, 
Tredegar,  £66  Is.  3d. 

For  the  Coventry  Guardians,  for  six  months  : — Earthen¬ 
ware,  W.  Woodhead. 

For  St.  Marylebone  Guardians  : — Earthenware,  W. 
Huntsman  £409  17s.  8d. 

For  the  Bury  and  District  Joint  Hospital  Board  :  C. 
Oldham  &  Co.,  crockery. 

For  Wolverhampton  Guardians  : — Crockery,  W.  Adams 
&  Co.  and  J.  W.  Beswick. 

For  supplying  glassware  to  the  City  of  Cardiff  Mental 
Hospital : — Cross  Bros.,  £21. 

For  the  Aberdeen  Parish  Council  :  M'Burney  &  Co., 
crockery  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Plymouth  Town  Council  has  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Pointon  for  the  supply  of  crockery. 

For  the  Great  Yarmouth  Guardians  : — Earthenware, 
Arnold  Bros,  and  Naunton  &  Aitken. 

For  Uxbridge  Guardians  : — Earthenware,  for  one  year, 
Atkinson  &  Co.,  Lambeth,  £15  18s.  6|d. 

Islington  Borough  Council  has  accepted  the  tender  of 
Davey  &  Moore  for  the  annual  supply  of  bottles. 

For  the  Guardians  of  the  Strand  Union  : — Earthenware 
and  glass,  J.  Green  &  Nephew,  Queen  Victoria-st. 

Bredbury  and  Romiley  U.D.C.  have  accepted  the  ten¬ 
der  of  Place  &  Son  for  the  supply  of  earthenware. 

For  Portsmouth  Guardians  . — Crockery,  J.  Parkhouse  & 
Sons,  Workhouse  £5  17s.  10|d.,  Infirmary  £42  12s.  6d. 

For  the  Lewisham  Guardians  Earthenware  for  one 
year,  W.  Huntsman  £164,  Thermo  Co.  52^  per  cent,  off  list. 

Southampton  Town  Council  has  accepted  the  tender  of 
Wm.  Dibben,  at  £41  7s.,  for  the  supply  of  glass  to  the 
tramways. 

>  #|For  the  Managers  of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  School 
District : — For  supply  of  crockery  to  Banstead  School, 
Messrs.  Gent,  £58  Os.  Id.  I 


The  Brentford  Guardians  have  accepted  the  tender 
(£162  7s.  lid.)  of  Finney  &  Co.,  King-st.,  Hammersmith, 
W.,  for  the  supply  of  earthenware. 

Wimbledon  Town  Council  has  accepted  the  tender  of 
Clare’s  Universal  Stores  to  supply  glass  and  crockery  to 
the  Isolation  Hospital  for  two  years. 

Salford  Town  Council  has  accepted  the  tenders  of 
Baxendale  &  Co.  and  Pilkington  Bros.,  Ltd.,  for  the  supply 
of  glass  for  two  years,  for  the  Tramways  Dept. 

For  the  Kingstcn-cn-Thames  Guardians  : — Crockery  - 
ware,  W.  Huntsman,  Upper-st.,  N.,  and  J.  W.  Beswick, 
Gold-st.  Works,  Lcngton ;  officers’  glassware,  J.  W. 
Beswick. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has  accepted  the 
following  tenders  for  the  supply  of  earthenware  in  bulk  at 
the  Central  Stores  : — Mintons,  Ltd.,  W.  Adams  &  Co.  ; 
British  Anchor  Pottery  Co.  and  J.  Defries  &  Son. 

The  following  tenders  have  been  accepted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments  named  : — Admiralty,  Contract  and 
Purchase  Department  :  Plain  glass  tubes,  J.  Moncrieff, 
Ltd.  Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  :  Earthenware, 
Jas.  Green  &  Nephew. 

Stepney  Guardians  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Atkinson 
&  Co.,  for  the  supply  of  earthenware  to  the  Bromley 
Workhouse  and  Ratcliff  House  at  £55  Os.  6Jd.  (less  I  per 
cent,  discount),  and  to  the  Stifford  Homes  at  £21  4s.  4d. 
(less  1  per  cent,  discount). 

Walthamstow  Urban  District  Council  has  accepted  the 
following  tenders  for  annual  supplies  : — Earthenware  and 
china,  Mr.  F.  R.  Lyon  ;  glass  water  bottles  and  glasses, 
Atkinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  all  other  glass  items,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Lyon  ;  chambers,  pudding  dishes,  and  enamel  milk  pans, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Redish  ;  all  other  enamel  items,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Lyon. 

For  the  supply  of  table  glass,  &c.,  from  May  1,  1910,  to 
April  30,  1911,  for  the  L.C.C.  Stores  Committee  : — -J. 
Defries  &  Sons,  147,  Houndsditch,  E.C.,  3  items  (foreign)  ; 
London  Glass  Co.,  17,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C.,  3  items 
(British)  ;  Thomas  Wallis  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Holborn-circus, 
E.C.,  4  items  (British)  ;  J.  Wuidart  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  26-28, 
Bartlett’s-buildings,  Holborn-circus,  E.C.,  2  items  (foreign). 

For  the  Fife  and  Kinross  District  Board  of  Lunacy  : — 
Bonnar  &  Sons,  Dunfermline,  soup  tureens,  35s.  doz. 
J.  Donald  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  soup  plates  (marone  band 
and  badged),  2s.  ljd.  doz.  ;  tumblers  (to  hold  a  pint), 
Is.  3d.  doz.  ;  custard  jugs,  3s.  3d.  doz.  ;  tea  cups  and 
saucers  (celeste),  2s.  7d.  doz.  ;  meat  plates,  10  in.,  willow 
pattern,  2s.  doz.  ;  soup  plates,  10 in.,  willow  pattern,  2s. 
doz.  ;  ashets,  large,  18J  in.,  9s.  doz.  ;  ashets,  small,  15  in., 
7s.  doz.  ;  tureens,  delft,  12  in.  by  9  in.,  30s.  doz.  ;  water 
carafes,  7s.  6d.  doz.  Frains,  Ltd.,  Dundee,  breakfast 
cups  and  saucers  (marone  band  and  badged),  2s.  2d.  doz.  ; 
breakfast  cups,  without  saucers  (marone  band  and  badged) 
Is.  4d.  doz.  ;  tea  plates  (celeste),  Is.  7d.  doz.  ;  cups  and 
saucers,  willow  pattern,  2s.  doz.  ;  breakfast  plates,  7  in., 
willowr  pattern,  Is.  2d.  doz.  ;  pudding  dishs,  14  in.,  4s.  6d. 
doz.  ;  spittoons,  3s.  5d.  doz.  J.  Hutton,  Cupar,  bowds 
(marone  band  and  badged),  Is.  7|d.  doz.  ;  small  deep 
plates  (marone  band  and  badged),  Is.  4d.  doz.  ;  unhandled 
chambers,  4s.  9cl.  doz. 


Italian  Majolica. — It  is  not  often  that  specimens  of  old 
Italian  majolica  find  their  way  to  the  aucticn-room. 
Messrs.  Christies  recently  disposed  of  the  remarkable 
collection  of  old  Italian  majolica,  Limoges  enamels,  and 
some  other  curios  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Octavius  Coope 
— one  of  the  firm  of  Ind,  Coope  &  Co.  A  small  dish, 
10J  in.  in  diameter,  was  the  object  of  considerable  com¬ 
petition,  and  was  sold  for  £3,700.  The  whole  collection 
realised  £22,670. 
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Correspondence. 

These  columns  are  open  to  members  of  the  trade  for  the  discussion 
of  trade  topics.  There  are  many  questions  affecting  the  trade 
which  toill  be  the  better  for  a  free  discussion. 


AUCTION  SALES  OF  POTTERY. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — The  enclosed  circular  from  a  firm  of  auctioneers 
at  Leamington  will  probably  interest  you.  I  have  attached 
copy  of  my  reply  to  it. 

Copy  of  circular  : — Dear  Sirs,  it  occurred  to  us  that  you 
may  be  prepared  to  send  us  a  consignment  of  your  goods 
for  sale  by  Auction  in  this  district.  It  so,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  quote  you  very  reasonable  terms,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  we  can  purchase  any  surplus  stock  you  have  on 
hand,  providing  the  figure  is  satisfactory.  References 
supplied.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  an  early  reply. 

Copy  of  reply  : — Dear  Sirs,  in  reply  to  your  favour,  I  beg 
to  say  that  I  never,  under  any  circumstances  whatever, 
send  my  goods  to  Auctioneers. — With  compts.,  yours,  &c., 
Stoke-on-Trent.  W.  H.  Goss. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — Mr.  Rowland’s  letter  has  interested  me,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  at  his  disgust.  At  the  same  time,  one  cannot 
blame  the  Trustees  for  obtaining  the  biggest  amount 
possible  for  the  stock  on  behalf  of  the  creditors. 

After  all,  the  stock  was  not  very  big— about  £1,500 — 
certainly  not  big  enough  to  paralyse  a  town  of  the  size  of 
Folkestone  for  long. 

Mr.  Rowland’s  black  cloud  should  have  a  very  silvery 
lining,  for,  after  the  goods  have  been  disposed  of,  his  chief 
competitor  will  be  removed  from  his  path.  And  as  Mr. 
Rowland  has  built  up  a  business  in  the  course  of  18  months 
or  so  that  requires  eight  assistants,  he  should,  in  a  year  or 
two,  double  his  staff,  and  his  present  black  cloud  will 
probably  turn  out  to  be  lined  with  gold. — Yours,  &c. 

May  3.  “South  Coast.” 


to  suit  our  case,  “  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  manufacture  is 
throughout  the  country  would  make  a  united  stand,  the 
dealers  would  be  forced  to  come  into  line,”  and,  w  hen  this 
had  happened,  the  public  would  have  to  pay  the  advance, 
and  so  manufacturer  and  dealer  would  unitedly  benefit, 
which  ought  to  be  the  spirit  in  which  our  business  with 
one  another  should  be  carried  on,  instead  of  the  continued 
squeezing  by  the  buyer  of  the  manufacturer,  very  often 
with  little  regard  to  the  strict  truth.  This  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  by  swallowing 
every  fairy  tale  the  buyers  and  travellers  tell  him,  instead 
of  asking  and  referring  to  his  brother  manufacturers 
who  at  present  seem  to  be  lacking  in  confidence  of  one 
another.  In  conclusion  I  would  askwho  would  benefit  if 
the  5  per  cent,  could  possibly  be  dropped  ? — Ycurs,  &c. 

A  Live  Manufacturer 

Stoke-on-Trent.  (since  1873). 


THE  FIVE  PER  CENT.  ADDITION. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.”  | 

Sirs, — ‘  ‘  A  Live  Dealer  ’  ’  who  writes  in  your  last  issue 
respecting  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  far  too  many  of  his 
kind,  who  think  they  know  better  than  the  manufacturers 
how  the  latter  should  conduct  their  business.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  me  how  manufacturers  who  have  large  capitals 
sunk  in  their  business  allow  themselves  to  be  dictated 
to  by  buyers  who  cannot  do  without  the  manufacturer’s 
productions,  whose  aim  is  at  all  times  to  give  as  good  value 
as  possible  consistent  with  a  fair  return  for  his  labour 
and  capital. 

“  Live  Dealer  ”  is  wrong  altogether  in  his  assumption 
that  cost  of  materials  has  gone  down,  and  it  is  only  owing 
to  the  reduced  demand  for  coal  that  prices  have  not  gone 
higher,  which  are  certain  to  come  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  caused  by  the  Miners’  Eight  Hours  Bill ;  in  addition 
to  tliis  we  shall  have  the  extra  expense  to  meet  in  the  new 
suggested  Home  Office  rules. 

Regarding  several  firms  of  good  standing  dropping  the 
addition,  this  is  only  slightly  so,  and  under  special  condi¬ 
tions,  as  there  is  not  a  firm  in  the  Potteries  w  ho  can  pay 
any  interest  on  their  capital  without  it,  even  interest  on 
preference  shares  has  not  been  paid. 

Respecting  absorbing  it  into  the  prices,  this  has  been 
delayed  for  several  reasons,  it  being  felt  that  further 
revision  will  be  compulsory  in  view  of  what  I  have  stated 
above,  when  very  likely  a  penny  on  the  shilling  will  be 
wanted  to  meet  the  same. 

Repeating  the  latter  part  of  “  Live  Dealer’s  ”  letter 


THE  WORDSLEY  AND  DISTRICT  GLASS  WORKERS. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — When  the  healthy  spirit  of  competition  dies  out  of 
an  industry  or  art,  much  of  the  life  and  enjoyment  which 
surrounds  the  operatives  or  artists  in  their  labours  is  lost. 
To  see  the  wrork  of  others  and  for  one’s  own  to  be  seen  and 
perhaps  admired  is  a  natural  desire,  and  if  this  is  done 
under  the  conditions  which  used  to  obtain  in  the  old 
guilds  with  their  halls  and  annual  processions  in  which 
the  best  work  of  the  trade  or  mystery  was  shown  to  the 
public,  an  enthusiasm  will  be  created  which  will  lead  to 
increasing  advancement  in  skill  and  design. 

Even  at  the  present  day  in  many  of  the  Continental  towns 
the  old  guilds  continue  their  good  work,  and  at  stated 
days  in  the  year  most  beautiful  trade  and  guild  processions 
can  be  seen,  notably  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels. 

These  bring  to  mind  the  old  illustrations  of  centuries  ago, 
such  as  the  ‘  ‘  Triumphs  of  Maximilian  ”  from  the  graver  of 
Albert  Durer,  or  the  “  Triumph  of  Julius  Csesar  ”  by  the 
brush  of  Mantegna,  and  though  these  tw'o  examples 
are  rather  the  triumphs  of  war  than  peace,  yet  they  give 
an  idea  of  the  splendid  way  in  which  the  old  guilds  of 
workmen  exhibited  their  work  to  the  public  in  the  past. 

The  natural  feeling  in  fact  of  every  artist  or  workman 
is  that  he  wishes  to  be  associated  with  his  work  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  now  and  in  the  future.  Peter  Vischer  has 
in  his  marvellous  shrine  of  St.  Sebald  at  Nuremberg  shown 
himself  with  his  leathern  apron  and  with  his  hammer  and 
chisel  in  hand. 

In  the  Majolica  Gallery  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  there  is  a  beautiful  figure  of  a  youth  painted  on  a 
plate.  The  youth  is  himself  painting  just  such  another 
plate,  and  is  taking  the  most  lively  interest  in  his  work. 
These  examples,  with  the  vast  number  of  other  portraits 
of  artists  worked  into  pictures  and  sculpture,  are  but  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  desire. 

The  inner  consciousness  sees  each  great  man  associated 
with  his  work  in  the  procession  of  the  world  s  ages,  clothed 
as  to  time  and  place  of  his  work  against  the  blank  back¬ 
ground  of  forgotten  ages. 

Sometimes  the  commonplaces  of  the  present  mix  them¬ 
selves  with  the  great  past.  In  my  mind  there  is  such  a 
feeling  in  a  remembrance  of  over  twenty  years  since. 

A  fanfare  of  glass  trumpets,  a  procession  of  workmen  and 
artists,  each  supporting  his  best  offering  to  the  public  in 
beauty  or  utility.  One  may  say  this  was  but  the  Stour¬ 
bridge  Flint  Glass  Makers’  annual  procession. 

True,  but  how  unique  !  howr  picturesque,  and  what 
possibilities  could  be  developed  from  so  simple  a  means. 

So  I  thought  as  I  watched  it,  so  I  think  now  that  the  w  hole 
thing  has  “  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day,”  and  is 
known  no  more  to  the  glass- making  mystery. 
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There  was,  however,  a  truth  behind  this  effort  that  the 
promoters  themselves  perhaps  never  saw,  and  pleasures 
there  were  associated  with  it  that  must  be  a  delight  to 
some  of  the  members  who  took  part  in  the  work,  and,  like 
myself,  they  must  often  think  could  not  this  old-time  custom 
be  revived  to  the  betterment  of  the  glassworkers  and  the 
good  of  the  public. 

In  a  quarter  of  a  century  many  of  the  well-known  men 
associated  at  that  time  with  the  local  industry  have  passed 
away,  men  who  filled  honoured  places  in  the  history  of  the 
district. 

If  the  combined  glass  trade  of  Stourbridge  had  a  guild 
hall,  however  small,  giving  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
to  the  society’s  meeting  place,  memorials  of  the  past  could 
be  treasured,  and  it  would  become  a  museum  of  the  work¬ 
men’s  masterpieces  which  would  grow  in  interest  and 
worth  from  year  to  year.  Further,  it  would  be  the  centre 
for  considering  joint  action  in  regard  to  the  common 
security  of  the  societies  in  law,  public  taste,  or  foreign  abuse 
of  power  and  the  inauguration  of  such  demonstrations  as 
used  to  enliven  the  springtime  of  the  year. 

This  dream  of  mine  is  only  related  as  a  vision  of  what  was 
and  what  may  be.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  suggestion.  I 
am  not  a  glassworker,  so  I  cannot  claim  to  be  in  the  honoured 
line  of  those  whose  mystery  embraces  a  continuous  memorial 
of  labour  and  advancement  from  the  dim  Egyptian  days, 
through  the  gorgeous  Roman  periods,  which  again  blossomed 
into  the  Byzantine  and  Venetian  perfection,  and  to-day 
blooms  again  in  Stourbridge,  wffiere  the  best  work  is  done 
the  world  can  produce,  but  I  have  at  least  a  devotion  to  the 
mystery  through  the  relationship  of  glassmaker  and  clay 
worker  which  has  held  good  through  all  time. — Yours,  &c., 

Owen  Gibbons. 

The  White  House,  Wordsley,  May  16,  1910. 


WHY  THE  CHINA  AND  GLASS  DEPARTMENT  IS  A 
FAILURE  IN  DEPARTMENTAL  STORES. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — I  trust  you  will  grant  me  a  small  space  in  your 
valuable  journal  to  give  my  version  on  the  above  question. 
Since  January  I  have  during  my  journeys  around  London 
made  a  point  of  calling  upon  all  buyers  of  china.  Some 
have  told  me  that  trade  is  too  bad  to  order,  others  have  not 
sufficient  space  to  show  goods;  some  say  that  their  principals 
will  not  allow  them  to  open  new  accounts,  that  they  have 
to  continue  with  the  old  firms  who  do  not  go  with  the  times, 
but  still  make  old  fashioned  goods,  and  the  consequence  is 
these  men  are  stocked  up  with  goods  that  they  cannot 
sell ;  but  I  have  summed  up  the  whole  matter  and  it  is  this. 

Two-thirds  of  the  buyers,  or  alleged  “buyers,”  do  not 
know  their  business  ;  in  several  cases  I  found  that  some  of 
these  men  “  buy”  for  six  departments,  including  boots 
and  underclothes.  I  ask  you,  is  it  fair  and  honest  ?  Can 
a  man  buying  for  all  these  departments  know  any  of  these 
different  trades  ? 

I  have  had  conversations  with  different  assistants  in 
the  departments,  who  have  told  me  that  they  are  asked  for 
articles  made  by  well-known  manufacturers,  but  they  tell 
me  it  is  no  use  telling  the  buyer,  as  he  takes  no  notice, 
and' so  that  it  is  a  loss  all  round. 

Many  of  these  assistants  supplement  their  wages  by 
commission  on  their  sales,  but  if  they  have  not  got  the 
right  goods  to  sell,  how  can  they  make  a  decent  living  ? 

Many  buyers  I  called  upon  just  simply  looked  at  the  card, 
and  the  message  would  come  back,  “not  wanting  anything 
to-day.”  This  is  a  hardship  on  the  traveller  and  an  injustice 
to  the  firm  whom  he  represents;  there  is  some  satisfaction 
in  a  buyer  looking  at  samples  and  making  notes  for  future 
reference,  but  the  fault  is,  these  buyers  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  a  traveller’s  samples  and  the  consequence 


is,  that  not  only  do  his  employers  suffer  but  their  customers 
go  to  another  store  and  get  what  they  require. 

I  know  several  instances  in  which  this  has  been  the 
downfall  of  a  department,  and  it  can  only  be  remedied 
by  placing  as  buyers  men  who  know  their  business  thorough¬ 
ly,  but  at  present  it  is  the  old  saying  “Jack  of  all  trades, 
master  of  none.  ’  ’  — 1  enclose  my  card  and  remain,  yours,  &c. 

May  23.  London  Agent. 

THE  FEDERATED  POTTERIES. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs,— Your  editorial  note  inaugurating  the  “  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pottery  Towns,”  added  to  the  special  article 
“  The  Workers  in  the  Potteries,”  ought  to  have  an  even 
wider  circulation  than  you  have  already  secured  for  it.  1 
don’t  hesitate  to  venture  the  opinion  that  should  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Council  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  decide  to  reproduce  in 
booklet  form  the  matter  contained  therein,  attach  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  the  new  Borough  Seal,  and  circulate  it  freely 
throughout  the  entire  commercial  w'orld,  they  will  do  the 
best  day’s  work  that  wras  ever  conferred  by  a  Corporation 
on  its  constituents.  Indeed,  the  Spring  Number  complete 
would  well  pay  the  Corporation  if  they  circulated  a  few 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies. 

Our  corporate  bodies  are  sadly  slow  to  recognise  that  it 
is  their  duty  not  only  to  administer  cut  and  dried  laws  and 
customs,  but  to  set  the  pace  for  the  progress,  enlighten¬ 
ment,  social,  moral,  and  commercial  development  of  the 
burgesses.  During  the  last  few  years  some  towns  have 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  advertising  themselves  and 
their  advantages,  and,  w'herever  tried,  satisfactory  results 
have  been  reported. 

The  latest  borough  council  to  take  up  this  policy,  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  was  that  of  Swansea.  A  short  time  ago,  on 
completion  of  some  dock  extensions,  it  was  decided  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  various  public  bodies  to  confer  as  to  adver¬ 
tising  the  borough.  Large  sums  were  voted  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  dock  authorities,  and  governing 
bodies  in  adjacent  districts,  for  making  known  in  the  daily 
press  all  the  material  benefits  conferred  by  Swansea  citizen¬ 
ship.  I  believe  £300  was  the  price  of  one  single  day’s  in¬ 
sertion  charged  by  one  London  paper. 

As  it  appears  to  me,  and  some  of  my  acquaintances  who 
are  citizens  of  the  new  borough,  the  foregoing  suggestion  is, 
in  the  present  unique  position  of  the  Council,  well  worthy 
their  consideration,  and  that  of  every  Stoke  resident. — 
Yours,  &c.,  Walter  Bean. 

174,  175,  Aldersgate-st.,  E.C.,  May  6,  1910. 

ENCROACHMENTS  ON  THE  RETAIL  TRADE. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — The  epistolary  columns  of  your  May  number 
contain  some  very  cogent  complaints  of  the  serious  and  in¬ 
creasing  injustice  brought  on  retail  tradesmen  by  illicit  com¬ 
petition.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  confined  to  those  whoare 
engaged  in  distributing  the  productions  of  the  ceramic  arts. 
It  pervades  most  if  not  all  trades.  As  Mr  Walter  Bean 
points  out,  “it  is  a  widespread  evil  causing  increased 
trouble  and  loss.”  He  also  draws  attention  to  the  prompti¬ 
tude  with  which  German  traders  have  got  this  evil  stopped 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Your  correspondent  “A  Live 
Dealer,”  venting  a  kindred  though  minor  grievance — the 
5  per  cent,  question — pregnantly  asks,  ‘  ‘  Could  not  the 
Retailers’  Association  take  the  matter  up  ?  ”  Lmdoubtedly 
they  could,  and  this  successfully.  As  a  fact  the  retailers  in 
every  trade  are,  when  they  combine,  masters  of  the  position. 
It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retailer  are  necessary  factors  to  the  consumer,  and  both 
could  get  along  without  the  wholesale  middleman.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  latter,  who  engineers  all  this  poaching 
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•on  the  preserves  of  the  distributor,  could  not  exist  a  day 
without  the  assistance  of  both  producer  and  retailer. 
The  power  of  retail  unity,  where  individual  effort  had  proved 
futile,  has  frequently  been  effective  during  recent  years. 
1  he  latest  and  most  striking  instance  occurred  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  In  the  city  of  Bristol  the  municipal 
employees,  an  army  of  no  fewer  than  700,  following  a 
practice  w hich  they  said  was  practised  in  other  towns,  made 
a  demand  on  the  local  tradesmen  for.  special  discounts,  as  a 
preference  over  their  ordinary  customers.  The  grocers, 
backed  up  by  their  Association,  resisted  to  a  man.  Other 
trades  joined,  and  the  result  was  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  who  unanimously  passed  on  a  request  to  the  City 
Council  that  they  order  the  servants  of  the  ratepayers  to 
withdraw  their  impudent  attempt  to  levy  largess  on  their 
wage-payers  (which  the  shopkeepers  unquestionably  are). 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  spirited  action  of  the  Association! 
ever\  honest  tradesman  in  Bristol  who  dared  to  refuse 
being  coerced  by  his  own  civic  servants  would  have  been 
boycotted. — Yours,  &c.,  Sigma. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“  China  Buyer.”  We  thank  you,  and  if  your  letter  is 
not  too  lengthy  we  shall  be  pleased  to  publish  it. 

G.  S. — The  dinner  ware  design  “Alexandria”  No 
39268,  was  registered  in  1885  by  Wallis,  Gimson  &  Co.,  of 
Fenton,  Staffs,  now  out  of  business. 

<t  “  dealer  in  the  North.” — It  is  too  early  to  say  what  the 

Federation  of  the  Potteries  ”  will  do  for  the  trade  of  the 
•district.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  likely  to  improve  it. 

N.  L.  R.  The  firm  who  made  the  piece  you  refer  to  is 
not  now  in  existence.  Any  earthenware  manufacturer  you 
deal  with  may  be  able  to  help  you  if  you  consult  him. 

H.  S. — “  Denmark  ”  pattern  toilet  ware  was  one  of  the 
designs  of  the  late  firm  of  Brownfields,  of  Cobridge,  which 
w*e  find  on  referring  to  our  1903  Diary,  was  destroyed  when 
they  gave  up  business. 

4<  Excessive  Breakage.— Whoever  pays  the  carriage  is  the 

owner  ’  ’  of  goods  consigned  by  rail.  If  you  paid,  or  are 
liable  to  pay,  the  carriage,  it  rests  with  you  to  claim  from 
the  railway  company  for  the  damages. 

Inquirer.— The  charges  for  removing  household  furniture 
and  china  are  the  subject  of  special  arrangement.  There 
are  no  fixed  rates,  and  we  know  that  the  charges  differ 
widely  in  different  towns.  Furniture,  &c.,  removers 
generality  quote  two  rates — one  to  cover  risk  of  breakages, 
and  the  other  without  taking  any  responsibility. 


THE  FORMATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF 

CLAYS. 

f  (.SPECIALLY  ABSTRACTED.  / 

ST  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Section  of  the 
S,  ciety  of  Chemical  Industry,  Mr.  A.  E.  Tucker  read  a 
papei  summarising,  to  some  extent,  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  knowledge  as  regards  the  composition  of 
relatively  pure  clays.  Ho  deplored  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  so  many  terms  for 
the  main  constituent  of  clays,  and  stated  that  “the 
.acts  are  that  kaolin  is  a  trade  name  for  china  clay,  which  is  a 
manufactured  article,  and  kaolinite  is  the  petrological  “name  for  the 
clayey  material  or  acting  principle  in  clays.”  He  argued  that  the 
last-named  has  a  definite  composition  with  clearly  defined  pro¬ 
perties  and  its  determination  capable  of  being  regarded  as  parallel 
-o  the  determination  of  the  acting  or  commercial  constituent  of 
ore  or  any  other  body. 

Quoting  K  E.  Vogt's  treatise  with  commendation,  the  author 
stated  that  (1)  kaolinite  is  essentially  a  plastic  body,  and  forms 
nearly  the  whole  mass  of  kaolin  and  refractory  clays  (2)  The 
alkalies  present  are  in  the  white  mica,  which  may  acquire  plasticity 
and  analogous  properties  to  kaolinite.  (3)  The  clayey; material  of 
marls  is  entirely  different  in  character  to  that  of  kaolinite  and 
appears  to  be  chiefly  formed  by  the  debris  of  biotite,  chlorite  ami 


other  magnesium  minerals,  and  (1)  that  pure  kaolinito  exists  in 
two  forms,  both  of  which  are  crystalline. 

The  author  also  quotes  some  recent  investigations  by  G.  Ricking 
(Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  190S),  to  the  effect  that  no  trace  oi 
felspar  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  materials  derived  from  washing 
china  clay  rock,  and  that  as  the  material  from  this  rock  becomes 
finer,  quartz  and  tourmaline  diminish  and  mica  preponderates,  until 
the  finest  portions  contain  kaolinite,  mica,  quartz  and  tourmaline, 
but  no  biotite,  the  first  two  making  up  90  per  cent,  of  the  material", 
and  tourmalino  being  in  insignificant  proportions. 

It  was  stated  that  the  microphotographs  arranged  in  series  show 
no  apparent  essential  difference  in  respect  of  mineralogical  character, 
between  pure  clay  and  brick  clay,  the  only  variation  being  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  various  minerals  present. 

As  a  result  of  his  own  investigations,  the  author  found  that 
fe  spar  is  decomposed  in  ten  days  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  a 
dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (0-075  per  cent.)  into  a  white, 
milky-  substance,  which  is  indistinguishable  in  appearance  from 
the  china  clay  of  commerce.  This  same  action  occurs  with  shap 
granite,  Falmouth  granite  and  china  stone,  though  not  so  rapidly  as 
with  pure  felspar.  Nitric,  hydrofluoric  and  carbonic  acid  solutions 
pioduce  the  same  result,  producing  scales  of  a  micaceous  character. 

brom  this  the  author  concludes  that  the  natural  weathering  of 
rocks  occurs  simply  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water 
present,  the  finer  and  softer  particles  being  washed  away. 

He  considers  it  doubtful  whether  white  mica  (muscovite)  is 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  felspar  but  adds  that 
it  is  unquestionable  that  kaolinite  is  a  decomposition  product  of 
felspar  muscovite,  albite,  biotite,  and  many  other  alkali  bearing 
minerals. 

Turning  to  the  analysis  of  clays,  Mr.  Tucker  emphasised  the 
importance  of  estimating  the  proportion  of  free  silica  in  refractory 
clays,  as  he  considered  that  from  a  knowledge  of  the  proportions  of 
free  silica,  mica  and  kaolinite,  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  a 
fireclay  could  be  obtained.  He  found  that  other  minerals  are  only 
present  in  small  proportions,  the  magnesia  and  some  of  the  iron 
being  chiefly  derived  from  biotite  or  chlorite,  and  may  be  calculated 
into  these  minerals  fairly  accurately. 

For  this  determination  he  suggested  decomposing  the  kaolinite 
and  musccmto  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid  in  one  sample,  and  the 
kaolinite  and  biotite  by  caustic  soda  solution  in  another.  This  is 
of  course,  the  well-known  method  of  rational  analysis  which  has  been 
found  to  be  so  misleading  in  certain  conditions. 

Mr  Tucker  considers  that  the  potash  present  in  a  clay  may  be 
calculated  to  mica  by  multiplying  it  by  8-5,  and  the  soda  present 
may  be  taken  as  albite  (soda  felspar).  This  suggestion  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  mica  is  universally  present,  and  a  little  felspar  is  usually 
so. 

The  author  pointed  out  that  a  certain  volatilisation  of  alkalies 
takes  place  when  refractory  clays  are  heated  to  a  sufficiently  hffih 
temperature,  and  suggested  that  the  use  of  ‘  ‘  burnt  stuff  ’  ’  or 

.waf3  t'eneficial  in  this  direction,  because  it  secured  the 
addition  of  a  material  more  free  from  alkali. 

A  lengthy  discussion  followed  the  paper,  in  which  several  interest- 
mg  points  were  emphasised.  Thus  Mr.  E.  Page  openly  disputed  the 
results  of  analysis  shown  by  the  author,  in  which  a  content  of  13 
to  3b  per  cent,  of  mica  was  shown.  Mr.  Page  considered  that 
no  ung  like  so  much  mica  was  probable,  and  suggested  that  it 
might  be  felspar. 

Mr.  F.  J.  By  water  emphasised  the  foolishness  of  firebrick  makers 
adding  sand  to  their  refractory  clay,  thereby  reducing  its  refractor! - 
ness,  but  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  of  using  “  grog  ”  lay  in  the 
inability  of  the  clay  to  absorb  much  of  this  material.  ° 

The  Charrman  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  amount  of  alkalies 
volatilised,  would  be  very  small  in  actual  use,  and  tests  he  had 
made  with  this  in  new  showed  no  appreciable  loss  of  alkali. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  well-known  clav  specialists  were 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  so  that  a" full  discussion  of 
this  very  interesting  subject  was  not  feasible.  It  is,  however 
extremely  important  to  notice  that  Mr.  Tucker  follows  the  lead  of 
the  French  clay  chemists  almost  exclusively  in  calculating  the 
alkalies  present  to  mica,  whereas  the  custom  in  this  country  has 
hitherto,  been  to  follow  the  German  practice  of  calculatin''  the 
alkanes  to  felspar.  As  to  which  of  the  two  methods  is  the  more 
accurate  depends,  naturally,  on  the  mineralogical  composition  of 
The  clays  under  examination,  and  as  some  china  clays  are  almost 
ree  from  felspar  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  examine  each  sample 
microscopically  as  well  as  chemically. 


The  Royal  Potter. — The  German  Emperor  presented  Mr- 
Roosevelt  with  a  magnificent  white  and  gold  vase  as  a 
iareweH  gift  on  his  leaving  Berlin.  The  vase  is  upwards 
°  “-high,  and  is  decorated  with  a  medallion  portrait 
ot  the  Emperor,  and  with  views  of  Berlin  Castle.  It  was 
produced  at  His  Majesty's  Porcelain  Factory  at  Cadinen. 
I  he  Kaiser  and  the  ex-President  both  evidently  appreciate 
the  value  of  advertisement. 
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EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  (British  Products)  FOR  APRIL,  1910. 


Quantities. 

Month  ended  Four  Months  ended 


Value. 

Month  ended  Four  Months  ended 


>5 

n 

>> 

91 

>9 


99 

99 


99 

99 


99 

*9 


China  or  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware. 

To  Germany  . cwts. 

,,  France .  ,» 

„  United  States  of  America .  ,, 

,,  Brazil  .  y> 

,,  Argentine  Republic  .  ,, 

British  South  Africa .  „ 

British  East  Indies . . 

Australia .  ,, 

New  Zealand  . ,, 

Canada .  ,, 

Other  Countries .  „ 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ... 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 
All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving)  . 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica)  . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware) 

Glass. 

To  British  South  Africa . value  £ 

,,  Other  Countries  . .  „ 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Plate  Glass .  cwts. 

Flint  Glass  . 

Glass  Bottles  . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts . cwts. 

IMPORTS  OF  Cl 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian,  .cwts. 
Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  „ 

All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving)  .  „ 

SanitaryWare  .  . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica) . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  W are, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware) 

Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

Plate  Glass  . 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass  „ 

Glass  Bottles . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts.  .  .  .cwts. 

EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHE1 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ...cwts. 
Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 
All  other  Tiles  (except  for  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving) .  „ 

Sanitary  Ware .  „ 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica) . . .  ,, 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta  ,, 

Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  ,, 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware)  „ 
Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

Plate  Glass  . 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 

(except  bottles)  .  „ 

Glass  Botties . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts... cwts. 


1909. 


April. 


1910. 


April. 

1909.  1910. 


April. 

1909.  1910. 


1909. 


April. 


1910. 


M 

V 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 


99 

99 


8,356 

5,090 

20,905 

17,643 

£3,603 

£6,817 

£13,436 

£20,306 

2,657 

3,700 

11,428 

14,990 

5,146 

4,356 

23,001 

18,031 

36,292 

32,512 

122,519 

123,225 

45,419 

45,002 

159,506 

179,575- 

8,493 

34,391 

39,866 

94,311 

.  7,648 

15,671 

29,068 

50,211 

29,608 

51,315 

112,384 

162,369 

15,804 

18,813 

64,073 

81,719 

6,195 

21,286 

25,388 

46,454 

7,577 

11,313 

29,079 

37,590 

24,863 

27,858 

103,653 

115,475 

14,221 

14,830 

57,980 

58,365 

7,778 

13,230 

45,698 

59,005 

10,269 

17,351 

55,918 

71,320 

2,768 

4,591 

19,534 

20,153 

3,823 

6,803 

26,621 

28,364 

27,158 

41,327 

75,711 

102,416 

19,312 

23,633 

67,705 

82,732 

91,261 

101,925 

264,087 

352,729 

49,719 

54,397 

164,365 

198,948 

1,784 

1,780 

5,595 

7,660 

13,474 

13,156 

43,762 

56,194 

6,758 

7,182 

28,355 

28,876 

5,413 

5,790 

25,310 

22,664 

4,846 

7,981 

25,730 

28,393 

2.791 

8,177 

19,210 

27.641 

20,212 

22,697 

69,293 

81,484 

26,607 

31,475 

93,455 

107,707 

82,252 

97,420 

319,348 

376,829 

106,724 

125,016 

416,036 

491,276 

581 

258 

1,191 

1,187 

1,155 

412 

2,536 

1,634 

123,439 

194,627 

370,259 

556,662 

19,950 

27,909 

63.836 

86,633 

5,557 

5,280 

21,402 

27,679 

6,427 

7,051 

26,607 

33,412 

i 

_ 

- 

3,203 

6,560 

15,636 

22,661 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87,550 

123,050 

377,099 

433,489 

9,874 

16,217 

52,095 

64,642 

14,920 

25,887 

79,914 

105,607 

5,770 

6,538 

22,444 

25,107 

20,127 

20,636 

73,398 

79,876- 

59,792 

81,783 

242,211 

269,864 

36,197 

50,474 

153,976 

164.630 

25,648 

45,331 

110,268 

150,358 

19,509 

32,613 

85,447 

106,037 

iNA,  earthenware,  and  glass 

FOR  APRIL. 

4,659 

3,776 

14,315 

17,492 

21,677 

16,877 

68,219 

75,898- 

248 

'215 

746 

429 

115 

97 

447 

399 

2,141 

3,121 

7,464 

11,196 

1,183 

1,405 

5,056 

5,228- 

21 

97 

142 

211 

60 

101 

274 

308 

23,741 

23,914 

77,228 

79,887 

46,549 

47,343 

155,843 

160,098 

12 

10 

44 

15 

55 

31 

198 

40- 

10,372 

8,684 

28,046 

39,594 

3,931 

3,077 

12,118 

10,033 

2,155 

1,357 

7,756 

6,700 

3,091 

2,376 

11,516 

10,971 

84,136 

99,112 

374,998 

412,825 

45,254 

53,867 

198,943 

227,517 

26,041 

23,577 

113,792 

90,262 

32,710 

30,180 

140,914 

117,629 

51,860 

59,625 

204,329 

226,686 

79,037 

87,818 

306,621 

330,191 

149,093 

114,671 

512,755 

464,279 

56,733 

47,711 

202,406 

195,853 

401 

251 

986 

703 

570 

719 

1,627 

2,084 

WARE,  AND  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise)  FOR  APRIL. 

2,321 

889 

5,748 

7,753 

11,468 

4,948 

27,351 

34,868 

1 

616 

21 

2 

387 

13 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

10 

210 

285 

1,337 

1,181 

550 

732 

2,719 

2,868 

. 

9 

3 

9 

— 

26 

20 

26 

821 

26 

3,071 

29 

78 

68 

484 

99 

24 

33 

122 

229 

31 

88 

175 

347 

1,940 

1,155 

4,202 

2,580 

1,101 

385 

2,074 

1,181 

405 

104 

1,976 

791 

461 

145 

2,306 

1,049 

672 

1,856 

2,646 

4,109 

2,072 

3  236 

8,212 

10,854 

1,818 

1,394 

10,508 

8,102 

901 

695 

5,064 

3,837 

330 

129 

839 

249 

510 

201 

1,270 
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earthenware  exports  to  the  united  states 
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Compiled  from  the  Returns  of  D.  Inglia  c6  Co 
Shipments 

j“aV.9S: 

. .  P“Sf”'  P2jlf'  P2m"- 

Baltimore  1  302  1  390  1’463 

Philadelphia .  374  614  5-260 

New  Orleans .  ?61  245  !>972 

Newport  News...  _  3  5?2  923 

San  Francisco  ...  _  _  476 

Portland,  Maine  164  190  992  1  o?? 

Galveston  ...  .  71  iqo  1>871 

Portland,  Oregon  _  351 

Inland  Points  ...  189  30  939  295 


Total  .  3,687 


3,651 


15,364 


14,898 


Trade  Notes. 


Mr.  A.  Dorman,  china  and  glass  dealer,  has  reopened 
the  premises  453,  Fulham-rd.,  S.W.  ^opened 

S.  BOSS  &  Co.,  glass  merchants,  have  acquired  the 
premises  36,  Archer-st.,  Bayswater,  W.  1 

Mr.  G.  B.  Fripp,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  reopened 
the  premises  314,  Upper-st.,  Islington,  N.  reoPened 

Mr.  B.  Lewis,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  relinquished 
the  business  at  10,  Red  Lion-st.,  Holborn,  W.C. 

Mr.  T.  Davey,  china  and  glass  merchant,  announces  his 

WaKhamstow  Kly  Premi,eS  181-  Woo<Ut.( 

Harman  &  Shoosmith,  12,  Park-square,  Luton  were 
awarded  first  prize  and  certificate  of  merit  for  their 

«eekay  °f  C  ima’  glaSS’  d"ring  the  reoent  shopping 

i  MrA  R'  N*choHs,  china  and.  glass  merchant,  53,  Mile  End- 
rd.,  E.,  and  elsewhere,  has  taken  premises  in  course  of 
erection  at  159,  Upper  Clapton -rd  ,  X.,  wlfich  he  will 
open  as  soon  as  completed. 

New  Trade  Marks  in  Class  16  advertised  for  registration  up 
T  naf  oonCJUdfd  RADIUM-  321,283.  Stoneware.  Mr.  C 

CALABASH  329°?R9  ’  p°nd?n’  N'W-  !  NIKKI  OF  THE 
T  w,  ,,  322,282.  Porcelain  and  earthenware.  Mr 

J.  \\alker,  65,  \ ietoria-rd.,  Kensington  W 

Dukes  (Stourbridge),  Ltd.-This  company  has  been  re- 

gistered  with  a  capital  of  £5,000  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on 

b,  ,,iTUSmeSA0f  f  a*S  Md  §Iassware  manufacturers,  glass 
beveUers  and  embossers,  &c„  and  to  adopt  an  agreement 
ith  T.  Dukes.  Private  company. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Thomas  Reginald  Baker 

Sch°ooiaofaArtne  ^  T  the  ?aohi?8  staff  of  the  Wordsley 
q,  ,  .  ,  ^  ^  and  lafeL  and  until  two  years  ago,  at  the 
Stourbridge  School  of  Art.  Mr.  Baker,  who  had  been  ill 
for  Six  months,  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

F.  Winkle  &  Co.,  Ltd.— Registered  capital  £35,000  in  £1 
.  haies  Objects,  to  take  over  the  business  of  manufacturers 

bvTSte  and  f?mlayjVare  and  aPPIiances  carried  on 
StnL  ’  k  f  and  L'  H‘  ^  mkle’  at  the  Colonial  Pottery 

Br^‘mentc  ^  1R  Winkle  &  Co-  ”  Private  company! 
f0H  t  SH  y  ExP0rts-— The  exports  during  April  were  as 
6.  i  '  *  kina  clay>  62,662  tons,  valued  at  £70  104- 
ecky  2,488  tons,  £2,231  ;  other  sorts,  9,182  tons,  £7,633.’ 
he  returns  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1909  were  •— 

4qroS7’  3,l5l  !?’  £3’080  ;  China  clay  and  other  sorts, 
o'fk/-  1  tons»  ^56,603  ;  and  for  the  same  period  1908,  fireclay 

£46  896°nS’  £3’°63  ?  Chma  Cky  and  0tber  sorts>  45,204  tons, 


Long  Service  at  Kirkcaldy  Pottery.— The  “  Fifeshire 
Advertiser  ’  ’  recently  published  a  portrait  group  of  six 
employees  of  1).  Methuen  &  Son,  of  Kirkcaldy  Pottery,  whose 
average  term  of  service  with  the  firm  was  45  years.  These 
are  I).  Stenhouse,  foreman  printer,  (421  years);  J.  Sim, 
handler  (40  years)  ;  J.  Smith,  cratemaker  (49  years)  ■ 
W.  Stark,  packer  (53  years)  ;  D.  Herd,  commercial  traveller 
(44  years)  ;  and  R.  Stewart,  pottery  printer,  48|  years. 

.  Tho  Fragile  Club  Excursion. — The  annual  river  excur¬ 
sion  of  the  Fragile  Club,  to  which  ladies  are  invited,  is 
announced  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  June  25,  1910. 
The  Committee  have  arranged  an  interesting  programme 
and  Pope  a  large  number  of  members  and  their  friends  will 
attend.  The  pleasure  launch,  “England,”  has  already 
been  reserved,  and  full  particulars  will  shortly  he  an¬ 
nounced.  An  early  intimation  of  joining  the  party  bv 
members,  with  a  list  of  their  visitors,  will  be  appreciated  by 
Mr.  John  Porter,  lion,  secretary. 

c  Staffordshire  Pottery.— A  rare  specimen  of  North 
Staffordshire  souvemer  pottery  has  been  recently  added 
to  the  Wilberforce  Museum,  Hull.  It  is  a  plate  com- 
memorative  of  the  foundation  of  Primitive  Methodism. 
;  ri.E.  Cooper,  of  the  Laurels,  Brierley  Hill,  has  a  duplicate 
pkte.  The  text,  Ye  must  be  born  again,  John  iii.  7 
is  inscribed  round  the  edge.  In  the  centre  of  the  plate 
there  are  portraits  of  Hugh  Bourne,  the  first  great  organiser 
ofPriiintive  Methodism  ;  James  Bourne,  his  brother,  and 
William  Clowes,  with  the  words  “  Primitive  Methodist 
Preachers  above,  and  below,  the  name  of  Tunstall 
and  the  date  March  4,  1830. 

Thomas  Smith  &  Sons,  engineers  and  coppersmiths, 
have  transferred  their  engineering  business  from  Cannon- 
st„  Hanley,  to  recently  extended  and  more  convenient 
premises  at  Newcastle-rd.,  Shelton,  Hanley.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  engineering  business  to  Newcastle-rd 
Hanley  has  been  deemed  advisable  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  the  engineering  with  the  printers5  plate 
and  copper  roller  business,  which  has  been  carried  on  at  the 
latter  address  for  some  years.  The  newly  erected  machine 
shop  is  equipped  on  most  up-to-date  lines,  and  puts 
the  firm  in  a  position  to  deal  with  all  orders  most  expedi 
lous  y.  iey  intend,  also,  to  continue  to  specialise  in 
their  improved  pottery  printing  machines. 

The  Japan-British  Exhibition  at  Shepherd’s  Bush  was 
opened  without  ceremony  on  May  14.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  our  national  sorrow  should  have  darkened  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  ot  such  an  important  international  function,  but  our 

thee2oThrebqf  ^  WllIing  t0  deky  the  gening  until  after 
the  20th  but  the  management  could  not  see  their  way  to 

miss  the  Bank  Holiday— not  even  in  the  face  of  the  death 

o  our  good  King  Edward.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was 

le  aus  i  o  King  George  that  the  public  should  accept  his 

suggestion  and  not  allow  their  sorrow  to  interfere  with  their 

recreation.  The  Japanese  section  was  not  so  complete  on 

the  opening  day  as  we  were  led  to  believe  it  would  be,  yet 

there  was  more  than  enough  to  indicate  the  grandeur  of 

the  Oriental  spectacle  which  will  be  revealed  to  us.  We 

hope  to  give  an  account  of  the  pottery  and  glass  exhibits 
m  our  next  issue. 

D°ulf°i  &  Co.,  Ltd.— The  directors,  in  presenting  the 
balance  sheet  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31;  1909,  report 
wi  regret  that  the  result  of  the  year’s  trading  is  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  that  the  profits  made  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  a  dividend  to  be  paid  upon  either  the  preference  or 
or  dinary  shares  There  has  been  a  further  considerable 
decline  in  the  volume  of  business,  due  to  the  prolonged  and 
severe  depression  in  those  branches  of  trade  with  which 
the  company  is  mainly  concerned.  The  keen  competition 
for  such  business  as  there  is  has  brought  prices  down  to 
unremunerative  levels.  Every  effort  is  being  made  by 
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the  directors,  aided  by  experienced  advice,  to  effect 
economies  and  improve  methods,  as  well  as  to  secure  new 
markets  and  produce  new  classes  of  goods.  Mr.  Lewis 
John  Eric  Hooper  and  Mr.  John  Cuthbert  Bailey,  the  latter 
the  Burslem  manager,  have  been  elected  directors  during 
the  year,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association 
retire,  but,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

Trade  Union  Funds— In  the  “Labour  Gazette”  pub¬ 
lished  recently  there  is  a  detailed  but  rather  belated 
report  upon  trade  unions  in  1908.  There  is  a  summary 
showing  the  membership,  income, expenditure  and  accumu¬ 
lated  funds  of  100  principal  trade  unions  for  each  of  the 
years  1899-1908.  These  100  unions  include  over  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  membership  of  all  the  1,165  unions.  The  total 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  100  unions  in  1908  were  the 
highest  recorded.  The  income  showed  an  increase  of 
£240,000,  or  10  per  cent.,  compared  with  1907,  while  the 
expenditure  increased  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £1,150,000, 
or  56  per  cent.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  in  total 
expenditure  was  due  to  largely  increased  expenditure  on 
unemployed  and  dispute  benefits.  During  the  ten  years 
1899-1908  £19,400,000  has  been  spent  by  the  100  principal 
unions.  Of  this  amount  £2,100,000  (or  10-8  per  cent,  of 
the  total)  has  been  spent  on  dispute  pay,  £4,800,000  (or 
24-7  per  cent.)  on  unemployed  benefit,  and  £8,300,000  or 
42-7  per  cent.)  on  other  benefits  (principally  sick  and 
accident,  superannuaton  and  funeral  benefits),  the  re¬ 
maining  £4,200,000  (or  21  -8  per  cent.)  having  been  absorbed 
by  w  orking  expenses  and  miscellaneous  expenditure. 

Lead  Poisoning. — The  usual  monthly  statistics  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  show  that  the  total  number  of  cases 
of  lead-poisoning  reported  to  the  Home  Office  under  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  during  April  this  year  was  37 , 
as  compared  with  38  in  the  month  of  March.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  from  that  cause  in  April  was  4,  as  compared 
with  3  deaths  in  the  previous  month.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  21  cases  of  lead  poisoning  and  4  deaths, 
among  house  painters  and  plumbers  in  April,  compared  with 
14  cases  and  2  deaths  in  March.  During  the  first  4  months 
of  this  year  there  were  142  reported  cases  under  the  Act 
and  15  deaths,  as  compared  wit  177  reported  cases  and  11 
deaths  in  the  same  four  months  last  year.  In  addition 
to  these  during  the  four  months  ending  April  30  this  year 
there  were  63  cases  and  12  deaths  among  house  painter  sand 
plumbers,  as  compared  with  72  cases  and  16  deaths  in  the 
same  four  months  last  year.  During  the  month  of  April 
last  there  were  8  reported  cases  of  lead  poisoning  and  2 
deaths  connected  with  the  china  and  earthenware  trades, 
as  compared  with  4  reported  cases  and  1  death  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  of  March.  In  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year  there  were  20  reported  cases  and  3  deaths  connected 
with  our  trades,  as  compared  writh  14  cases  and  1  death 
in  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

Artistic  Glazed  Bricks. — A  competition  opened  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  glazed-brick  manufacturers  produced  several 
designs  of  considerable  merit.  None,  however,  displayed 
such  a  combination  of  artistic  quality  with  practical  suit¬ 
ability  to  the  material  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Max  Clarke, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  the  assessor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  would  justify  the 
award  of  the  first  premium  to  any  individual  designer. 
Several  of  the  essays  submitted  have  also  been  admirable, 
but  in  no  case  did  a  set  of  drawings  and  the  essay  sent  with 
it  attain  anything  like  corresponding  excellence.  The 
assessor  has  awarded  prizes  as  follows  :  50  guineas  to 

John  Greaves  and  L.  Macdonald  Gill,  16,  Old -buildings, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C.  ;  50  guineas  to  Alexander  Peacock, 
Elmswell,  Longton -bridge,  Preston  ;  25  guineas  to  F.  \  an 
Baars,  5,  Clive-rd.,  Colliers  Wood,  Surrey  ;  and  two  guineas 
to  each  of  the  following  A.  Troyte  Griffiths,  The  Priory- 
gate  way,  Malvern  ;  J.  M.  W.  Halloy  and  H.  A.  M.  McQueen, 


55,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  W.C.  ;  J.  Algernon  Hallam,  18,  St. 
Mark’s-crescent,  Regent’s  Park  ;  W.  Henry  Jowett,  38, 
North -rd.,  Highgate,  N.  ;  and  Leonard  W.  Tracey,  49, 
Rann-st.,  Ladywood,  Birmingham.  The  glazed  brick 
manufacturers  intend  to  circulate  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
productions  of  the  drawings  and  also  selections  from  the 
various  essays. 

Company  Liens,  Debentures,  &c. — British  China  Stone 

Co.,  Ltd— Particulars  of  £1,000  debentures  have  been 
filed.,  the  amount  issued  being  £720.  Property  charged, 
the  company’s  undertaking  and  property,  present 

and  future,  including  uncalled  capital. - -Pountney  & 

Co.,  Ltd.— Particulars  of  £20,000  debentures  have 
been  filed,  the  amount  of  the  present  issue  being  £400. 
Property  charged,  the  company’s  undertaking  and 
property,  present  and  future,  including  uncalled  capital, 
subject  to  mortgages  on  part  of  property. - Acme  Bottle 


Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. — Particulars  of  £15,000  debentures 
have  been  filed,  the  amount  of  the  present  issue  being 
£9,000.  Property  charged,  the  Company’s  undertaking 
and  property,  present  and  future, including  uncalled  capital. 

_ Shark  Grip  Opal  Tiling  Co.,  Ltd.— A  debenture  has  been 

registered  to  secure  £350,  charged  on  the  company  s 
property,  present  and  future,  including  uncalled  capital. 

_ Thomas  Webb  &  Corbett,  Ltd.— A  memorandum  of 

satisfaction  in  full,  of  third  debentures,  securing  £1,000. 
has  been  filed.  Also  an  amended  statement  of  the  total 
amount  outstanding  on  July  1, 1908,  in  respect  of  mortgages 
and  charges  created  prior  to  that  date  and  not  required 
to  be  registered  under  Section  14  of  the  Companies  Act, 
1900.  Particulars:'  Mortgage  and  charge  dated  1900  and 
1907,  securing  £1,005  15s.  6d. 

The  Glass  Bottle  Trade  Dispute,  referred  to  at  some  length 
by  our  Scottish  correspondent  in  his  report  (p.  692) ,  has 
also  affected  several  works  in  various  parts  of  England. 
Our  glass  trade  correspondent  sends  us  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  obtainable  as  follows  : — There  is  an  easier  f  eeling  in  the 
glass  bottle  trade  amongst  the  manufacturers  who  were  the 
,  originators  of  the  combine- — to  use  the  American  phrase- 
!  for  the  great  majority  of  the  firms  that  stood  out  lia\  e 
'  now  joined.  The  few  that  are  acting  on  independent 
lines  are  proprietors  of  works  in  Yorkshire.  All  the  men 
who  had  gone  out  on  strike  have  resumed  work  at  places 
where  a  speedy  settlement  was  effected,  and  they  prac¬ 
tically  have  lost  no  time.  The  demand  by  the  associated 
manufacturers  for  a  reduction  of  3s.  per  week  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  agreement  for  1910  with  respect  to 
wages  and  working  conditions  is  the  same  as  for.  last 
year.  In  Scotland  one  of  the  great  firms  is  fighting  a 
vigorous  battle,  and  be  it  won  or  lost  one  result  is  sure  to  be 
the  more  extended  use  of  jar  and  bottle-making  machines. 
The  prospects  for  the  coming  season,  the  season  just  open¬ 
ing  in  fact,  are  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  but  travellers 
report  that  from  the  Continent  a  good  deal  of  glass  in 
bottles,  jars,  &c.,  is  being  imported,  in  fulfilment  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  proprietors  of  patent  medicines,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  preserves,  &c.,  &c. 

Pottery  and  Glassmaking  in  1754.— Lecturing  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  “Industrial  England  in  1754,’  Sir 
Henry  Trueman  Wood  said  that  the  method  of  making  glass 
ware  was  then  the  same  as  had  been  used  for  centuiies  in 
Venice  and  elsewhere,  and  as  is  in  use  to-day,  though 
with  more  elaborate  appliances.  Coal  was  everywhere  em¬ 
ployed,  though  it  was  burnt  in  furnaces  of  a  simpler 
character  than  the  modern  furnace.  The  glass-blowers 
tools  were  much  the  same,  except  that  modern  laboui- 
saving  devices  were  unknown.  From  1730  to  1760  there 
had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  trade,  and  during 
that  period  the  population  of  Stoke-upon -Trent  had  nearby 
doubled.  Some  important  v^orks  were  started  between  1730 
and  1740  at  Gateshead.  By  1762  there  was  a  considerable 
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export  of  ware  from  London,  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol 

to  America,  the  West  Indies  and  the  Continent.  In  1753 
Cookworthy  a  Plymouth  Quaker,  discovered  kaolin  in 
Tregonning  Hill,  and  attempted  to  profit  by  his  discovery 
by  settfing  up  works  at  Plymouth.  These  were  not  very 
successful  and  he  migrated  to  Bristol.  The  great  deposits  of 
china-clay  thus  made  known  proved,  however,  of  immense 
•  ant  stl^  continue  to  be  the  principal  British  source 

of  this  most  important  material.  The  art  of  decorating 
pottery  by  transferring  to  the  surface  designs  printed 
on  paper  was  introduced  by  Sadler  and  Green  of  Liverpool, 
in  1752,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  they  were  doing  a  large 
business.  Ihese  earliest  transfers  were  from  engraved 
copperplates  printed  in  black,  red,  or  purple  on  the  surface 
of  the  fire  glaze.  The  famous  Josiah  Wedgwood  did  not 
start  business  on  his  own  account  in  1759,  and  moved  in 
1769  to  the  works  at  Etruria. 


Section  A.— TABLE  III. — PERSONS  EMPLOY 
Average  Numbers  at  Work  on  the  Last  Wednesdays  of 

July,  and  October. 
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THE  CENSUS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

°¥.E  preliminary  statistics  relating  to  the  Census  of 
Production  taken  in  1907  have  just  been  issued  in  a 
IMue  Boole,  from  which  we  abstract  the  following 
particulars  : —  6 

Section  A.  China  and  Earthenware  Factories 
and  Workshops. 

Section  A.— TABLE  I.— OUTPUT. 

Note.— The  figures  in  this  Table  are  given  to  the  nearest  thousand  in  each  case 
_ Amounts  lower  than  five  hundred  are  not  shown. 


England, 

!  Wales  and 
I  Ireland.* 


Scotland.  !  United 
Kingdom. 


Porcelain,  chinaware,  and  parian 

Earthenware  (including  semi-porcelain  and 
majolica  pottery,  and  other  sorts,  except 
sanitary  ware  and  tiles) 

Sanitary  ware  and  fittings  . .  . . 

Red  pottery,  stoneware,  brown  and  yellow 
ware  . . 

Jet,  rockingham,  and  glazed  terra-cotta 
ware  for  domestic  use 

Architectural  terra-cotta  and  faience,  glazed 
or  unglazed  . . 

Tiles,  other  than  tiles  of  brick-earth— 

Floor  tiles  for  tesselated  pavements  and 
mosaic  tiles 

W  hite  or  cream  earthenware  tiles 
Coloured,  glazed,  and  decorated  tiles  . . 

Crucibles 

Other  pottery  ware  (including  electrical  ware, 
door  fittings,  chemical  ware,  &c.) 

Tobacco  pipes 

Bricks  and  fireclay  goods  . .  . .  ' ' 

Potters’  materials  and  sundries 

Earthenware,  purchased  and  decorated 

Other  products 

Amount  received  for  fixing  architectural 
terra-cotta  and  faience,  and  similar  work.  . 

Amount  received  for  grinding,  Ac.,  potters’ 
materials 

Amount  received  for  the  decoration  of  china 
and  earthenware 


£ 

1,025,000 

t 

t 

t 

175,000 

78,000 

133,000 

t 

t 

t 

134,000 

50,000 

t 

t 

62,000 

8,000 

38,000 

12,000 

22,000 


t 

t 


40,000 

t 

4,000 


£ 

1,025,000 

3,228,000 

772,000 

622,000 

175,000 

78,000 

133,000 

125,000 

317,000 

412,000 

134,000 

90,000 

64,000 

213,000 

62,000 

12,000 

38,000 

12,000 

22,000 


Total  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  j  7,229,000  305,000  I  7,534,000 


II.— COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  AND  AMOUNT  PAID 
TO  OTHER  HEMS  FOR  WORK  GIVEN  OUT  TO  THEM,  SHOWN  IN 
RELATION  TO  VALUE  OF  OUTPUT. 

Note.— The  figures  in  this  Table  are  given  to  the  nearest  thousand  in  each  case. 


Cost  of  materials  used  . . 

Amount  paid  to  other  firms  for  work  given  out 
to  them 


Total 

Value  of  output 


II. 

iii. 


'alue  of  output,  less  cost  of  materials  used 
and  amount  paid  to  other  firms  for  work 
given  out  to  them  . . 


England, 
Wales  and 
Ireland.* 

Scotland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

£ 

2,739,000 

£ 

115,000 

£ 

2,854,000 

64,000 

20,000 

84,000 

2,803,000 

135,000 

2,938,000 

7,229,000 

305,000 

7,534,000 

4,426,000 

170,000 

4,596,000 

order  in  Z  ^ng.'fna  ana  Wales  and  lor  Ireland  have  been  combined  in 

Ireland.  d  the  posslbIe  dlsclosure  of  particulars  relating  to  the  few  firms  in 

fij,-1"  °^,er  t(?  avoid  the  possible  disclosure  of  particulars  relating  to  certain  firms 
figures  can  only  be  shown  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole. 


England  and  Wales  and 
Ireland* — 

Wage  earners 
Salaried  persons 

Total 

Scotland — 

Wage  earners 
Salaried  persons 

Total 


United  Kingdom- 
Wage  earners 
Salaried  persons 

Total 


Males. 

Females. 

Under 
18  yrs. 
of  age. 

Over 
18  yrs. 
of  age. 

Total. 

Under 
18  yrs. 
of  age. 

Over 
18  yrs. 
of  age. 

Total. 

5,790 

299 

29,000 

3,015 

34,790 

3,314 

7,509 

84 

19,364 

286 

26,873 

370 

6,089 

32,015 

38,104 

7,593 

19,650  27,243 

149 

16 

1,433 

113 

1,582 

129 

182 

1 

616 

13 

798 

14 

165 

1,546 

1,711 

183 

629 

812 

5,939 

315 

30,433 

3,128 

36,372 

3,443 

7,691 

85 

19,980 

299 

27,671 

384 

6,254 

33,561 

39,815 

7,776 

20,279  28,055 

Males  and  Females. 


England  and  Wales  and  Ireland  *- 
Wage  earners 

Salaried  persons  . .  . .  ’ 

Total 

Scotland— 

Wage  earners  I  .. 

Salaried  persons 

Total  . 

United  Kingdom — 

Wage  earners 
Salaried  persons 

Total 


13,299 

48,364 

61,663 

383 

3,301 

3,684 

13,682 

51,665 

65,347 

331 

2,049 

2,380 

17 

126 

143 

348 

2,175 

2,523 

13,630 

50,413 

64,043 

400 

3,427 

3,827 

14,030 

53,840 

67,870 

,  A”  ioi  ireianu  nave  Deen  combined  in 

order  to  avoid  the  possible  disclosure  of  particulars  relating  to  the  few  firms  in 

11613,11(1. 

Output.  The  above  tables  are  based  on  returns  received  from 
establishments  (whether  using  power  or  not)  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  china,  earthenware,  and  similar  goods.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  particulars  of  the  values  of  the  output  of  various 
classes  of  finished  goods,  and  is  free  from  duplication  Porcelain, 
chinaware,  and  parian,  £1,025,000  ;  earthenware  (including  semi¬ 
porcelain  and  majolica  pottery,  and  other  sorts  except  sanitary  ware 
and  tiles),  £3,228,000 ;  sanitary  ware  and  fittings,  £772,000 ; 
red  pottery,  stoneware,  brown  and  yellow  ware,  £022,000  ;  jet, 
rockingham,  and  glazed  terra-cotta  ware  for  domestic  use,  £175,000  ; 
architectural  terra-cotta  and  faience,  glazed  or  unglazed,  £78,000  ; 
tiles,  other  than  tiles  of  brick-earth  :  floor  tiles  for  tesselated  pave¬ 
ments  and  mosaic  tiles,  £133,000  ;  white  or  cream  earthenware  tiles, 
£125,000  ;  coloured,  glazed,  and  decorated  tiles,  £317,000  ;  crucibles, 
£412,000 ;  other  pottery  ware  (including  electrical  w-are,  door 
fittings,  chemical  ware,  &c.),  £134,000;  tobacco  pipes,  £90,000; 
bricks  and  fireclay  goods,  £04,000 ;  other  products,  £12,000 ; 
amount  received  for  fixing  architectural  terra-cotta  and  faience, 
and  similar  work,  £38,000.  The  total  value  of  the  above  goods  and 
work  done  amounts  to  £7,225,000. 

The  following  items,  amounting  in  all  to  £247,000,  are  also  included 
in  the  returns,  but  the  goods  made  and  work  done  are  probably 
included  almost  entirely  in  the  value  of  the  finished  goods  shown 
above  Potters’  materials  and  sundries,  £213,000 ;  amount 
received  for  grinding,  &c.,  potters’  materials,  £12,000 ;  amount 
received  for  the  decoration  of  china  and  earthenware,  £22,000. 
In  addition  £02,000  wras  returned  as  the  selling  value  of  goods 
(mostly  earthenware)  purchased  by  decorators  and  ornamented  bv 
them  for  sale.  The  cost  of  the  purchased  ware  is  included  in  the 
values  of  the  goods  showm  in  the  first  statement  above,  and  only 
the  additional  value  due  to  the  decoration  (which  may  be  estimated 
at  about  £12,000)  is  to  be  reckoned  as  an  addition  to  the  value  of 
the  goods  already  specified. 

The  total  value  oi  the  products  of  the  trade  (so  far  as  included  in 
Table  T.)  may,  therefore,  he  estimated  at  about  £7,235,000.  In 
addition,  china  and  earthenware  goods  to  the  value  of  £869,000  w'ere 
included  by  brickmakers  on  the  special  schedule  for  their  trade,  the 
items  being  Sanitary  ware  and  fittings,  £516,000;  red  pottery, 
stoneware,  brown  and  yellow  ware,  £220,000  ;  architectural  terra¬ 
cotta  and  faience,  glazed  and  unglazed,  £120,000  ;  amount  received 
for  fixing  architectural  terra-cotta,  &c.,  £8,000  ;  potters’  materials 
and  sundries,  £5,000.  The  exports  and  imports  of  sanitary  ware 
and  tiles  were  not  shown  separately  in  1907,  but  the  following  state¬ 
ment  gives  the  particulars  of  the  values  of  exports  and  imports  in 
that  year  so  lar  as  available  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  with  the 
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production  of  china  and  earthenware  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  i 
returned  to  the  Census  Office  on  the  schedules  for  the  china  and 
earthenware  and  brickmaking  trades  : — _ _ 


Production. 

Exports,  1907. 

Net  Imports, 
1907. f 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Porcelain,  chinaware,  and  parian 

1,025,000 

195,000 

175,000 

Sanitary  ware,  tiles*  and  other 

657,000 

earthenware  . . 

5,091,000 

1,979,000 

Jet,  rockingham,  and  glazed 

175,000 

3,000 

terra-cotta  ware 

Bed  pottery,  stoneware,  brown 

291,000 

15,000 

and  yellow  ware 

842,000 

Other  pottery  (electrical  ware, 

door  fittings,  crucibles,  to¬ 
bacco  pipes,  &c.) 

636,000 

181,000' 

33,000 

*  Other  than  tiles  of  brick-earth.  t  i.e.,  Imports  less  re-exports. 


It  thus  appears  that  goods  representing  rather  more  than  one-  j 
third  of  the  value  of  the  china  and  earthenware  goods  produced  in 
the  United  Kingdom  were  exported,  while  the  value  of  the  imports 
was  slightly  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  value  of  the  goods  of  British 
make,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  (as  has  been  repeatedly 
stated)  the  values  returned  to  the  Census  Office  are  values  at  works, 
whilst  the  values  of  exported  goods  are  calculated  as  free  on  board, 
and  the  values  of  imported  goods  as  at  the  port  of  landing. 

Net  Output. — The  net  output  of  china  and  earthenware 
works  included  in  the  above  tables  was  £1,596,000,  this  sum 
representing  the  total  amount  by  which  the  value  of  the  products 
of  such  works  taken  as  a  whole  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  materials 
used  in  their  manufacture  and  the  amount  paid  for  work  done  on 
those  materials  by  other  firms  for  the  principal  firms.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  materials  used  cannot  be  stated  precisely,  on  account 
of  the  inclusion  of  “potters’  materials  and  sundries’’  both  as 
‘  ‘  output  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  materials.  ’  ’ 

Persons  Employed. — The  average  number  of  persons  employed 
in  china  and  earthenware  works  on  the  last  Wednesdays  in  January, 
April,  July,  and  October  is  returned  as  67,870,  viz.,  64,043  wage- 
earners  and  3,827  salaried  persons,  the  total  number  being  distributed 
by  age  and  sex  as  follows: — Males:  under  18,  6,254;  over  18, 
33,561.  Females:  under  18,  7,776;  o\er  18,  20,279. 

The  figures  for  Brick  and  Fireclay  factories  will  bo  given  in 
the  July  issue  of  The  Pottery  Gazette. 


THE  CANADIAN  TARIFF  AND 
PREFERENCE. 


REPORT  on  “  Preference  and  the  New  Canadian 
Tariff  Arrangements  with  France,  Germany-,  and  the 
United  States,”  has  just  been  issued  by  the  unofficial 
“  Tariff  Commission.”  Among  the  figures  quoted 
to  show  the  advantage  derived  by  British  trade  from 
Canadian  preference  are  the  following  : — 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
to  Canada  (in  thousand  £). 


Glass  and  glassware —  1885.  1895.  1905.  1906.  1907.  1908. 

United  Kingdom .  41  50  150  237  229  196 

United  States  .  53  67  150  180  189  175 

China  and  earthenware — 

United  Kingdom .  113  108  221  289  351  306 

United  States  .  14  15  79  91  110  77 


From  these  figures  and  similar  statistics  relating  to  11  other  groups 
of  industries,  the  conclusions  are  derived  that  : — “  During  the  last  25 
years  the  tendency  has  been  for  Canada  to  depend  in  an  increasing 
degree  upon  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  disposal  of  her  products, 
and  upon  the  United  States  for  the  supply  of  those  materials  and 
manufactures  which  she  is  unable  to  provide  for  herself,  and  which 
could  to  a  very  large  extent  be  supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

“Largely  as  the  result  of  keen  United  States  and  German  competition 
in  the  Canadian  market,  the  exports  of  British  manufactures  to 
Canada  declined  rapidly  and  steadily  until  about  1 897,  when  the 
preference  was  first  adopted ;  since  1897  this  decline  has  been 
turned  into  a  substantial  and  continuous  increase.  There  has  also 
been  a  striking  increase  in  the  imports  into  Canada  from  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  Canada 
also  extends  a  preference.” 

In  a  table  showing  the  Canadian  imports  of  principal  articles 
enjoying  reduced  rates  under  the  Franco-Canadian  Convention, 
the  following  particulars  are  given  concerning  ‘  ‘  Tableware  of 
china,  porcelain,  white  granite  or  ironstone  ”  :  preferential  tariff, 
15  per  cent.  ;  new  tariff  on  French  goods  274  per  cent.,  old  do.  30 
per  cent.;  total  imports  in  1908-9  £247,000  ;  supplied  from  United 
Kingdom  £171,000,  France  £19,000,  Germany  £4,200,  United 
States  £6,200,  Austria-Hungary  £12,000,  and  Japan  £5,400.  The 
reduced  rates  are  considered  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  margin  of 


advantage  for  British  goods.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  Germany, 
the  British  advantage  is  described  as  having  been  reduced  from 
20  to  10  per  cent,  ad  val.  by  the  removal  of  the  surtax.  The  duties 
on  tableware  of  china,  porcelain,  &c.,  are  :  preferential  15  per  cent, 
on  German  goods  274  per  cent.,  formerly-  40  per  cent.  ;  on  cream- 
coloured  ware,  decorated,  &c.,  and  all  earthenware  and  china 
porcelain  ware  n.o.p.  ;  preferential  20  per  cent.  ;  on  German  goods 
30  per.  cent.,  formerly  40  per  cent.  Glass  carboys,  decanters,  &e.: 
preferential  20  per  cent.  ;  on  German  goods,  324  per  cent.,  formerly 
43  J  per  cent. 


THE  ENGLISH  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


(by  our  own  reporter.) 


THE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  English  Ceramic 
Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  May  21,  at  the  Hanley 
Municipal  Secondary  School.  Mr.  J.  A.  Audley 
occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  D.  Holdcroft,  assistant 
secretary,  read  the  secretary’s  report,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  committee  were  glad  to  record  the  steady 
progress  of  the  Society.  The  membership  w:as  steadily- 
and  consistently  growing  ;  in  1903  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Society  was  50,  at  present  it  was  260.  A  chart  produced  indicated 
the  steady  growth  in  numbers.  The  meetings  during  the  year  had 
been  well  attended,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  note  the  increasing 
interest  taken  by  members  in  the  doings  of  the  Society-.  The  com¬ 
mittee  were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  the  Abstracting 
Department,  and  were  seeking  to  raise  a  fund  so  that  a  paid  abstrac¬ 
tor  might  be  engaged.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the  abstracts 
would  be  of  greater  value.  Simultaneously  with  this  scheme, 
attempts  were  being  made  to  bring  out  the  Transactions  in  monthly 
parts  during  the  session,  so  that  the  abstracts  might  be  promptly 
placed  before  the  members.  The  committee  wished  to  thank  the 
various  educational  authorities  in  Hanley,  Stoke,  Longton  and 
Tunstall,  for  placing  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

The  treasurer’s  balance-sheet  was  then  produced,  and  showed  a 
cash  balance  in  hand  of  £35  5s.  2d.,  as  compared  with  £33  Is.  3d. 
last  year.  Subscriptions  for  the  year  amounted  to  £148  15s.  3d.  ; 
contributions  to  £4  4s.  ;  and  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  to  £16  14s,  Id.  The  most  important  item  on  the  expenditure 
side  was  £90  12s.  4d.  for  the  production  of  the  transactions. 

Mr.  Jones  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  Mr.  S.  A. 
Green  seconded.  The  latter  gentleman  said  that  he  felt  sure  every¬ 
one  would  agree  that  the  committee  had  put  their  very-  best  into 
their  work,  and  that  the  success  of  the  Society  largely  depended 
upon  their  efforts.  He  wished  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the 
work  which  had  been  done  by  the  committee,  and  to  wish  them 
every  success  in  the  future. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Heath,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  H.  H.  Jones, 
Mr.  H.  Johnson  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  session.  So  far 
as  Vice-Presidents  were  concerned,  according  to  a  recommendation 
recently  passed  on  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Mellor,  the  existing  Vice- 
Presidents,  excepting  those  who  had  already  occupied  the  chair, 
would  now  retire,  and  three  new  Vice-Presidents  would  be  elected, 
one  for  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and  the  other  for  one  year. 
On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Shenton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Grindley  was  elected  for  three  y-ears,  Mr.  L.  L.  Grimwade  for  two 
and  Mr.  S.  Malkin  for  one. 


Mr.  R.  H.  H.  Jones  was  re-elected  treasurer  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  seconded  by-  Mr.  Colclough. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mellor  was  re-elected  secretary,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Hold¬ 
croft  assistant  secretary  on  the  propos  ition  of  Mr.  Edwards,  seconded 
by-  Mr.  Jones. 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Audley  and  A.  Heath  were  reappointed  auditors, 
Mr.  L.  Solon,  Librarian,  and  Mr.  Austin,  assistant  librarian. 

The  general  committee  and  minor  special  committees  were  re¬ 
elected  en  bloc,  with  the  addition  of  Messrs.  H.  Edwards  and  Ashley 
Myott  to  the  general  committee. 

Dr.  Mellor  expressed  regret  that  the  President,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Twyford,  was  unable  to  present  his  retiring  address  on  account  of 
sickness. 

Dr.  Mellor  referred  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  Society,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  it  would  tend  to  develop  a  kindly  tone  amongst 
the  members  if  the  social  side  were  regarded  a  little  more  than  had 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  He  was  afraid  that  it  was  possible  for 
some  of  the  members  to  enter  and  leave  the  meetings  without  being 
known  by  some  of  the  other  members,  and  he  thought  that  possibly 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  smoking  concert  or  dinner  would  have 
a  desirable  effect.  It  was  eventually  decided  to  hold  a  smoking 
concert  before  the  re-opening  meeting,  and  the  arrangements  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee  to  be  convened  by  Mr.  Heath. 

Dining  the  evening,  the  Chairman  referred  in  sympathetic  terms 
to  the  illness  of  Mr.  L.  Solon,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  They 
wore  very  thankful  indeed  to  see  that  he  was  now  very  much  better, 
and  was  stated  to  be  on  a  fair  way  to  recovery. 

The  remaining  business  of  minor  importance  was  expeditiously 
and  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 
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Empire  Notes. 


China  and  Earthenware  to  the  value  of  £55,738  were 

int.°  CaPe  Colony  last  year,  as  compared  with 
£53,816  worth  imported  in  1908. 

The  “  Pottery  Gazette  5  ’ 

Diary  in  the  Antipodes. — 

Asubscriber  in  Brisbane, 

Queensland,  writes  : — 

“  What  I  1  must  sin¬ 
cerely  thank  you  for  is 
the  ‘  Diary  and  T  rade 
Directory  ’  (1910)  ;  it  is 
a  most  useful  article,  and 
I  must  congratulate  you 
on  its  superior  air  (as  it 
lies  on  my  table)  thus 
making  it  an  ornament 
as  well.” 

A  New  Zealand  Harvest 
Window. —The  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a  specially 
decorated  window  in  the 
store  of  Minson  &  Co., 

220,  Colombo -st.,  Christ¬ 
church.  The  window  is 
solely  dressed  with  the 

Harvest  ’  ’  shape  iron¬ 
stone  china  dinner  ware 
made  by  Alfred  Meakin 
(Tunstall),  Ltd.,  mixed 
with  corn,  &c.  This 
shape  is  made  almost 
entirely  for  the  Colonies, 
and  is  a  special  favourite 
in  New  Zealand.  Messrs. 

Meakin  comment  on  the 
difference  in  having  a 
whole  window  displaying 
one  line  of  goods,  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average 
English  store,  where 
variety  seems  to  be  the 
chief  aim,  with  the 
natural  result  that  orders 
are  varied  and  small. 

It  is  remarkable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  small  popu¬ 
lation  of  some  of  the 
Colonial  towns,  how 
heavily  the  stores  can 
buy.  Certainly  the  win¬ 
dow  is  very  effective, 
and  its  attraction  seems 
to  be  due  in  an  equal 
degree  to  the  skill  of  the 
dresser  and  the  excellence 
of  the  ware  displayed. 

Wages  Boards  ii  Aus¬ 
tralia.  —  The  Hon.  W. 

Beni  ber  Reeves,  formerly 

High  (  ommissioner  of  New  Zealand,  spoke  at  the 
ondon  School  of  Economics  on  May  10  on  the  working 

,le  .  Hdustrial  Mages  Boards  and  arbitration  laws  for 
na^.a,8  "’ages  and  conditions  of  employment.  Speaking 
?  1Cul.arljy  the  effect  in  Victoria,  he  said  wages  had 
n  raised  almost  universally  in  the  industries  which  had 


been  brought  under  the  wages  boards.  Between  the  year 
189b,  the  year  before  the  wages  boards  came  into  operation 
and  the  year  1908,  for  which  he  had  figures,  wages  had  risen 
in  the  pottery  trade  from  £1  8s.  Id.  to  £1  14s.  7d.  The 
w  ages  boards  and  arbitration  law'  had  weakened  trade 
unionism  in  the  sense  that  it  had  checked  the  resort  to 
strikes,  but  it  had  strengthened  trade  unionism  for  the 
purpose  of  arbitration. 


A  New  Zealand  Harvest  Window. 

Excavating  a  Roman  Pottery.  -W  ork  has  been  in  progress 
or  some  time  at  Holt, r near  Wrexham,  where  Mr.  T.  A. 
Acton  is  excavating  wLat  appear  to  have  been  the  tile  and 
pottery  works  of  the  Twentieth  Legion.  The  plan  of  the 
buildings  found  is  said  to  be  unique,  and  the  digging  has 
yielded  a  quantity  of  tiles  and  pottery. 
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CANALS  IN  RELATION  TO  RAILWAYS. 

(SPECIALLY  CONTRIBUTED.) 

HE  question  of  transport  is  always  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  trader,  and  the  question  is  made 
more  interesting  by  some  remarks  made  last 
week  by  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  leading 
railway  companies.  Seeing  that  the  remarks 
affect  the  question  of  the  price  of  transport,  they  may  be 
quoted,  and  what  was  said  by  this  influential  person  is 
as  follows  : — ‘  ‘  An  important  decision  had  been  given  by 
the  Railway  Commissioners  in  what  was  called  the  coal 
case.  In  July,  1907,  when  the  railway  companies  were 
not  only  paying  high  prices  for  coal,  but  also  for  other 
materials,  and  the  increased  cost  of  working  the  traffic  was 
pressing  upon  them,  the  companies  decided  to  make  an 
additional  charge  of  2J  per  cent,  for  the  carriage  of  a  certain 
class  of  coal.  Tlje  coal  merchants  declined  to  pay  the 
extra  charge,  and  action  was  taken  by  some  of  the  railway 
companies  to  recover  the  charge.  Thereupon  the  coal 
merchants  and  others  interested  in  the  trade  laid  the  case 
before  the  Railway  Commissioners,  who,  after  hearing  both 
sides,  decided  that  the  increased  charge  was  not  only 
reasonable,  but  was  justified  by  the  increased  cost  of 
working.  Apart  altogether  from  the  money  involved  in 
this  particular  advance,  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
was  important  in  that  it  recognised  the  principle  that  the 
increased  burden  put  upon  the  railway  companies  was  a 
justification  for  increasing  their  charges.”  From  the 
above  statement  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  consideration 
the  public  could  expect  had  the  railway  companies  com¬ 
plete  control  of  all  the  carrying  trades,  and  seeing  it  is 
from  the  canals  that  the  tra'ders  may  expect  assistance, 
a  few  remarks  on  the  topic  will  doubtless  be  found  of 
interest. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  size,  &c.,  of  the  canals 
and  the  railways,  along  with  the  capital  and  net  receipts  : — 


Length 

in 

Miles. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

£ 

Traffic- 

Tons. 

Net 

Receipts. 

£ 

Net 

Receipts. 

£ 

Railways . 

23  074 

1,287,375,000 

414,217,000 

44,405,000 

1,924 

Canals : 

Not  belonging  to  Rail¬ 
way  Companies  ... 

|  2,768 

37.929,729 

33,348,573 

598  260 

216 

Canals  ; 

Belonging  to  Railway 
Companies . 

1 1,138 

Not  stated. 

6,C0?,820 

46,237 

40 

The  reader  will  notice  the  great  disparity  between  the 
amounts  received  for  carriage  from  those  canals  owned  by 
the  railway  companies  and  those  owned  by  the  canal  com¬ 
panies.  It  is  certainly  instructive  to  learn  that  whereas 
on  one  hand  the  net  amount  per  mile  is  £216,  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  only  £40  per  mile.  It  is  most  certainly  apparent 
that  the  canals  are  not  paying  the  railway  companies,  and 
when  one  compares  the  neglected  state  of  the  railway  owned 
waterways  to  those  of  their  competitors — the  privately 
owned  waterways — it  seems  evident  that  the  railway 
companies  are  not  wishful  for  their  canals  to  be  too  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  obvious  to  the  reader, 
although  the  reader  will  probably  not  share  in  the  railway 
companies’  views,  as  a  trader  who  deals  in  non-perishable 
traffic  is  bound  to  be  concerned  in  anything  which  increases 
the  cost  of  transport,  and  if  the  railway  companies  let  their 
canals  go  to  rack  and  ruin  it  is  with  the  intention  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  traffic  by  rail,  which  secures  them  higher  freight 
charges.  Certain  classes  of  merchandise  and  other  goods, 
not  urgently  required  for  market  and  now  transported  over 
the  railway,  will  not  bear  the  heavy  railway  charges  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  if  the  railways  were  to  work  more  in  conjunction 


with  the  canals  and  develop  their  own  canals  so  as  to  be 
of  more  service,  they  would  then,  in  all  probability,  be  able 
to  let  the  public  have  lower  rates  for  all  kinds  of  traffic. 

Where  canal  competition  exists  the  trader  benefits  there¬ 
from,  as  the  following  details  given  hereunder  will  show. 
The  figures  have  been  gathered  from  a  reliable  source,  and 
show  the  rates  as  based  upon  the  maximum  charges, 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  Newcastle  and  Leeds. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  all  class  rates  and  maximum 
charges  are  common  to  both  the  railways  and  canals,  and 
it  is  in  respect  to  the  special  or  exceptional  rates  that  thu 
canals  can  give  the  traders  the  benefit  of  low  rates. 
Although  the  maximum  rates  are  fixed  by  law,  the  minimum 
rates  between  competing  railways  and  canals  are  arranged 
mutually  by  conference,  So  that  the  canal  companies  are 
obliged  to  keep  their  rates  low  enough  so  as  to  secure  the- 
traffic. 

Rates  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  where  com¬ 
petition  exists  between  the  railway  and  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal ;  distance  34  miles  : — 


Rates  actually  in  Operation. 
Classes. 

Rates  Based  on  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Charges. 

Classes. 

C 

1 

2 

3 

C 

1 

2 

per  ton 

per  ton. 

per  ton 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

per  ton 

per  ton. 

s.  d. 

p.  d. 

s.  d. 

p.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

p.  d. 

s  d. 

7  0 

7  11 

9  2 

10  1C 

7  5 

9  11 

11  10 

13  8 

Note.  —  No  allowance  has  been  made  for  cartage  owing  to  cartage 
not  being  included  in  these  Manchester  Dock  rates,  which  are 
usually  station  to  station  rates. 

From  the  figures  given  above  the  reader  will  notice  that 
the  actual  rate  in  operation  is,  in  every  instance,  below 
the  rate  when  based  upon  the  “maximum  charges,” 
which  clearly  proves  that  the  railway  companies  have  been 
compelled  to  cut  their  rates  down  to  meet  with  the  com¬ 
petition  from  the  canals.  As  a  comparison,  take  the- 
following  figures  showing  how  the  rates  are  higher  between 
Newcastle  and  Leeds,  where  no  competition  exists ;. 
distance  100  miles 


Rates  actually  in  Operation. 
Classes. 

Rates  based  on  the  Maxi¬ 
mum  Charges. 

Classes. 

o 

i 

2 

3 

C 

i 

2 

3. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

p.  d. 

13  9 

p.  d. 
20  5 

p.  d. 

25  5 

s.  d. 

29  2 

s.  d. 

14  5 

s.  a. 

20  11 
[2s.  8d.] 

s.  d. 

25  4 
[3s.  0d.] 

s.  d, 

29  4 
[3s.  8d  ] 

Note. — An  approximate  allowance  for  cartage  is  included  in  the  above- 
maximum  rates  shown  in  brackets. 

The  particulars  contained  in  this  short  article  tend  to 
prove  that  canals  are  beneficial  to  the  trader  from  a  carry¬ 
ing  standpoint,  as  reduced  railway  rates  are  clearly  the 
result  of  canal  competition.  In  the  near  future  the  trader 
will  have  the  benefit  of  better  facilities  for  canal  transport 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Canal  Commission  have  reported  on  the  advisability  of 
improving  our  waterways  and  have  promulgated  a  scheme 
for  the  necessary  furtherance  and  the  improvement  in  our 
waterway  system.  When  it  becomes  more  generally  knowm 
that  cheaper  rates  can  be  obtained  in  the  places  where 
canal  competition  exists,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
traders  interested  in  the  transport  question  will  render 
every  assistance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  appreciate  all 
endeavours  to  improve  and  cheapen  the  transport  facilities 
of  this  country. 

It  is  essential  for  the  commercial  development  of  these 
islands  that  both  the  railways  and  the  canals  are  improved 
to  their  utmost  extent,  as  both  systems  are  almost  as. 
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necessary  as  anything  that  can  be  mentioned  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  inhabitants,  possibly  owning  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  food,  as  well 
as  certain  raw  materials  which  have  to  be  transported  from 
the  ports  to  the  inland  towrns.  When  transport  charges  are 
high,  so,  too,  in  proportion,  is  the  price  of  almost  every 
( ^nniodity  or  material  used  or  consumed,  because  the 
additional  freights  charges  must  necessarily  add  to  the 
price  of  the  material.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  our  canal  system,  and  there  are  districts 
such  as  the  North-Eastern  district  of  England,  where 
theie  aie  no  canals  for  scores  of  miles.  What  is  the  result  ? 
Why,  the  railway  companies  have  a  monopoly  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  the  trader.  ‘One  result 
has  already  been  shown  (earlier  on)  in  this  article,  and  the 
instance  mentioned  of  where  the  traders  do  not  obtain  such 
advantageous  treatment  where  the  canals  compete,  is  not 
an  isolated  case.  Another  instance  in  the  North-Eastern 
district  is  when  the  railway  company  insist  that  wagons 
which  the  trade  requires  to  travel  through  to  destinations 
from  any  siding  in  that  district,  shall  be  charged  at  a 
minimum  load  of  2  tons.  So  that  if  the  trader  has  half  a 
ton  of  urgent  goods  up  a  siding,  and  he  wants  it  forwrarded 
urgently  and  cannot  wait  to  have  it  transhipped,  he  is 
required  to  pay  300  per  cent,  extra  for  the  privilege  of  quick 
disposal.  U  nderstand,  the  railway  company  undertakes 
little  or  practically  no  responsibility  for  delay  during  tran¬ 
sit.  Now,  as  a  comparison,  take  the  system  for  through 
traffic  which  prevails  where  canal  and  more  railway  com¬ 
petition  exists,  and  you  will  find  that  if  you  wish  to  send 
urgent  goods  which  weigh  under  one  ton  you  may  do  so, 
piovided  that  you  pay  as  for  a  ton.  This  is,  therefore, 
just  one  half  of  the  charge  made  vvheie  one  railway  has  the' 
monopoly,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  traders  benefit  where 
canal  and  other  competition  is  strong. 

The  fact  that  the  railway  companies  own  one-third  of 
the  canals  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  development  of  the  canals 
is  likely  to  be  retarded.  Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  good 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  railways  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  canals,  and  possibly  the  mistake  may  be  discovered 
later  on  when  the  canals  become  reorganised  and  recon¬ 
structed.  Many  people  labour  under  a  wrong  impression 
when  they  consider  that  the  canals  are  not  in  a  position 
to  successfully  compete  with  the  railways,  and  surprise 
will  doubtless  be  shown  by  them  when  it  is  discovered 
that  the  canal  system  when  improved,  as  suggested  by  the 
C  ommission,  has  attracted  a  large  proportion  of  the  heavier, 
non-perishable  merchandise.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
canals,  owing  to  the  low  working  cost,  could  cut  the  pre¬ 
sent  rates  by  10  per  cent.,  and  still  make  a  profit  ;  that 
is,  of  course,  provided  they  secured  a  larger  proportion  of 
traffic  than  they  at  present  convey.  The  working  cost  of 
the  railway  is  now  at  a  very  high  figure,  and  it  does  not  seem 
feasible,  and  with  respect  to  some  railway  companies 
possible,  that  any  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  existing 
railway  rates,  in  fact,  from  what  has  been  said  in  high 
quarters,  it  appears  likely  that  the  railway  companies  will 
attempt  to  raise  the  rates.  jk 

As  an  instance,  comparing  the  cost  of  appliances  for 
transporting  250  tons  of  goods,  it  may  be  said  that  a  train 
for  working  the  traffic  would  probably  cost  five  times  as 
much  as  the  barge,  &c.,  for  conveying  the  goods  over  the 
canal.  There  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  the  canals 
that  requires  to  be  improved,  and  that  is  the  haulage, 
as  we  are  far  behind  other  countries  in  this  respect.  What 
is  required  is  that  the  obsolete  methods  now  in  vogue  are 
dispensed  with,  and  that  the  latest  improved  steam  and 
petrol  propelled  boats  are  brought  more  generally  into  use. 
Electric  traction  is  used  on  many  of  the  large  canals,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  America,  with  good  results.  Given 
better  methods  of  haulage,  traders  who  forward  such  traffic 
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as  china  clay  and  other  raw  materials,  and  also  eartheware 
and  other  manufactured  articles,  will  no  doubt  appreciate 
the  urgent  necessity  for  cheaper  transport  for  goods  when 
speedy  transit  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  high  per¬ 
centage  (paid  for  railway  carriage)  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
'  t°°  much,  in  fact,  it  is  often  equivalent  to  5  per  cent, 

(when  the  traffic  is  conveyed  a  long  distance).  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  carriage  charge  on  coal  is  frequently 
as  much  as  from  40  per  cent,  to  00  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
value  of  that  mineral,  so,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  some  improvement  is  necessary  in  our  methods 
of  transport  so  that  we  can  obtain  fair  rates  for  conveyance 
j  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 


Legal. 


M  Acfion  hy  Carboy  Manufacturers.— In  the  King’s  Bench  Division 
on  May  6  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  gave  his  considered  judgment  in 
the  case  m  which  Burdin  &  Co.,  the  carboy  manufacturers,  of  Knot- 

tl^yIvSU^,the1  FriUt  Juice  Company  for  £330,  due  on  a  cheque 
which  the  defendants  paid  for  a  large  number  of  carboys  and  then 
stopped,  their  allegation  being  that  the  goods  were  not  according 
to  order  It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  that  the 
carboys  should  have  been  inspected  at  the  London  docks  before  they 
were  shipped  to  Algiers  and  rejected,  while  the  defendants  argued 
that  such  inspection  was  not  obtainable.  They  counterclaimed 
for  warehouse  charges,  &c.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  gave  judgment 
toi  the  defendants  against  plaintiffs  on  the  claim,  and  for  defendants 
on  their  counterclaim.  A  stay  of  execution  -w  as  granted. 

Sequel  to  the  “  Old  China  ”  Case.— On  May  2,  in  the  King’s  Bench 
lvision,  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  gave  judgment  in  the  action  brought 
by  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Dickins  against  Christie, 
Manson  &  Woods.  The  plaintiffs  alleged  that  Messrs.  Christie  had 
negligently  included  spurious  articles  in  the  sale  of  a  collection  of 
old  china  made  by  the  testator,  and  that  the  general  value  of  the 
sale  was  depreciated  thereby.  The  defence  was  a  denial  of  the 
allegations.  The  jury  found  that,  although  Messrs.  Christie  had 
been  negligent  in  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue,  the  plaintiffs 
had  not  proved  they  had  suffered  any  monetary  loss  through  this 
negligence.  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  gave  judgment  for  the  defend- 
ants,  with  costs,  the  plaintiffs  to  have  the  costs  of  the  issue  upon 
which  they  succeeded.  In  order  to  entitle  them  to  that  he  would 
grant  a  certificate  that  it  was  a  proper  case  to  be  brought  in  the 
High  Court. 


Compensation  for  Lead  Poisoning. — A  rather  unusual  case  came 
before  his  Honour  Judge  Ruegg,  K.C.,  at  the  Burslem  County  Court, 
on  May  11,  when  an  application  was  made  for  the  payment  to  a 
gnl  named  Margaret  Charlesworth,  of  Burslem,  of  a  sum  of  £5, 
which  had  been  paid  into  the  Court  by  agreement.  The  applicant, 
a  [minor,  had  worked  for  T.  and  R.  Boote,  Ltd.,  of  Burslem, 
and  was  suspended  on  account  of  plumbism  in  May,  1007.  She 
received  compensation  at  the  rate  of  Ss.  8d.  per  week  until  Mav, 
1909,  when  she  commenced  to  work  in  a  non-lead  process,  and  was 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  Is.  2d.  per  week.  In  September 
last  she  agreed  with  the  Insurance  Company,  with  her  father’s 
consent,  to  take  £5  in  full  settlement  of  her  claim,  and  the  agree- 
ment  was  approved  by  the  Registrar.  The  money  was  not  paid 
into  Court,  as  directed  bv  the  rules,  but  to  applicant  direct.  The 
msuiance  company  had  since  made  a  second  payment  of  £5,  this 
tune  the  money  being  paid  into  Court  in  accordance  with  the  rules, 
and  the  application  was  for  payment  out  of  Court  of  this  second 
^ lfl  ju4go  elicited  that  the  period  of  six  months  during 
which  an  appeal  to  the  judge  by  either  party  against  the  agreement 
was  permissible  had  expired.  His  Honour  said  he  would  be  inclined 
not  to  let  the  agreement  stand  if  he  could  help  it,  but  he  was  afraid 
ie  could  not  help  it.  Be  thought  the  applicant  had  been  verv 
loolish  to  enter  into  the  agreement.  He  made  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  £5  out  of  Court. 


Husbands  and  Wives  in  Trade.— In  the  City  of  London  Court,  on 
May  5,  before  His  Honour  Judge  Rentoul,  K.C.,  Pilkington  Bros., 
Ltd.,  glass  manufacturers,  10,  Upper  Thames-st.,  E.C.,  sued  Mr. 
Morris  Phillips,  glass  merchant,  71,  Mansell-st.,  Aldgate,  E.C.  for 
£13  14s.  4d.,  balance  of  account  for  glass  supplied  in  the  way  of 
tiade.  Defendant  admitted  the  debt,  and  said  he  could  not  pav 
the  amount  now  owing.  Mr.  Strickland,  plaintiff’s  solicitor,  said 
that  the  defendant  had  called  a  meeting  of  his  creditors  and  had 
offered  them  a  composition  of  Ss.  in  the  pound,  but  they  had  heard 
nothing  more  about  it.  Defendant  said  he  was  not  now  in  business 
lor  himself,  being  employed  by  his  brother-in-law,  Air.  Goodman. 
The  name  of  L.  Phillips  was  over  the  shop.  That  was  his  wife’s 
name.  Judge  Rentoul  :  I  know  about  this  juggle  of  husband  and 
wife.  Defendant,  in  cross-examination,  said  his  wife’s  name  was 
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Goodman  before  he  married  her.  His  father  started  business  50 
years  ago  as  a  glass  merchant,  and  he  followed  his  father.  His 
brother-in-law  started  a  new  business,  ft  was  entirely  new  since 
he  called  his  meeting  of  creditors.  Judge  Rentoul  said  he  thought 
the  plaintiffs  had  better  take  £2  a  month  as  offered,  since  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  calling  a  meeting  of  his  creditors  and  talking  of  offering 
them  5s.  in  the  pound.  The  fact  of  the  business  being  in  the  wife’s 
name  would  not  help  the  defendant.  He  would  have  to  go  into 
that  on  a  future  occasion,  because  that  trick  was  very  common  in 
that  Court.  He  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  amount 
claimed,  with  costs,  payable  at  the  rate  of  £2  a  month. 

Glass-Bottle  Partnership  Frauds. — At  the  Yorkshire  Assizes,  held 
at  Leeds,  on  May  11,  William  Hirst  Yelland  and  William  Bates, 
glass  bottle  makers,  were  indicted  for  having  unlawfully  conspired 
together  to  acquire  to  themselves  sums  of  money  amounting  to 
£104  5s.  2d.,  the  moneys  of  John  Brook  and  George  Turner  Passmore. 
Bates  pleaded  guilty.  Mr.  Scott  Fox,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Waddy 
appeared  to  prosecute.  Mr.  Scott  Fox  said  that  the  prisoners  were 
experienced  workers  in  the  glass  bottle  trade,  and  in  1906  they 
induced  a  Mr.  G.  T.  Passmore  to  join  them  in  forming  a  firm  called 
the  Leeds  City  Glass  Works  Co.  Passmore  contributed  a  larger 
amount  of  capital  and  the  other  partners  small  amounts.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1906  the  firm  did  not  do  very  well,  and  a.  farmer  named 
John  Brook,  who  had  some  money  but  not  much  experience  of  the 
trade,  was  induced  to  finance  them.  He  advanced  very  consider, 
able  sums  of  money  to  the  partnership.  Between  January,  1907, 
and  November,  1908,  the  prosecution  alleged  that  the  two  prisoners 
agreed  together  to  rob  the  partnership.  The  books  of  the  firm  were 
kept  by  Bates,  and  Yelland  was  yard  foreman.  A  glass  bottle 
dealer  named  Ryan,  of  Holbeck,  had  had  large  transactions  with 
the  firm.  Some  of  these  transactions  were  carried  through  the  firm’s 
books,  but  with  regard  to  a  large  number  of  them  the  two  prisoners 
had  agreed  that  Ryan’s  purchases  should  not  be  entered,  and  that 
when  moneys  were  paid  they  should  not  be  accounted  for.  Bates 
was  in  the  habit  of  getting  the  cheques  from  Ryan,  and  it  was 
alleged  by  the  prosecution  that  he  then  divided  the  proceeds  with 
Yelland.  Six  cheques  were  mentioned  in  this  manner,  but  others 
were  involved.  A  number  of  transactions  had  not  been  put  down 
in  the  books  of  the  firm  and  partnership  drawings  had  been  put 
down  at  £2  weekly  instead  of  £3.  After  evidence  had  been  given, 
Mr.  Vernon  Wragge  pleaded  for  Yelland  on  account  of  his  good 
character  and  Mr.  Coutts  Trotter  said  that  Bates  had  been  led  to 
commit  the  offence.  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  said  that  he  had  a  belief 
that  Yelland  was  the  originator  of  the  frauds.  Yelland  must 
go  to  prison  for  twelve  months  with  hard  labour  and  Bates  for  nine 
months’  hard  labour. 

Breach  Of  Special  Rules. — Harry  Tomkinson,  9,  Ford-st.,  Burslem, 
was  charged  at  the  Police  Court,  Burslem,  on  May  24,  with  smoking 
in  the  glost  place  shop  at  the  Central  Pottery,  Market -place. 
Mr.  Shuter,  inspector  of  factories,  said  defendant  was  charged 
with  failing  to  couqjly  with  Rule  18,  which  read  as  follows  : — 
“No*  iorson  shall  remain  during  meal  times  in  any  place  in  which  is 
carried  on  any  process  included  in  Schedule  A,  and  introduce,  keep, 
prepare  or  partake  of  any  food,  drink,  or  tobacco  therein  at  any 
time.”  At  the  time  of  his  (Mr.  Shuter’s)  visit  to  the  factory,  defen¬ 
dant  was  following  his  occupation  of  a  glost  placer  in  the  glost-placing 
shop.  The  factory  was  a  jet  and  rockingham  one,  and  the  Special 
Rules  were  established  and  enforced  in  that  factory.  Under  Section 
9,  it  was  provided  that  the  contravention  of  the  rules  should  render  a 
person  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £2.  Mr.  Shuter  said  he  was 
sorry  to  have  to  bring  the  case  to  their  Worships’  notice.  The  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  he  had  brought  during  his  two 
years  stay  in  the  district,  he  thought,  showed  that  he  had  been 
reluctant  to  prosecute  workmen.  Serious  obligations  were  laid 
on  occupiers  of  factories  to  carry  out  the  rules  with  the  object  of 
reducing  and  preventing  lead  poisoning,  and  the  Rules  imposed 
certain  obligations  on  the  workmen  themselves.  It  was  dis¬ 
heartening,  to  say  the  least,  that  in  cases  where  masters  did  their 
best  to  comply  with  the  rules,  the  men  for  whom  they  were  drawn 
up  defeated  the  very  object  of  them.  He  had  cautioned  scores 
of  men  in  the  last  two  years,  and  in  each  case  he  had  been  content 
with  a  caution,  generally  sending  a  letter  to  the  person  concerned. 
He  thought  the  time  had  come  now,  when,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
if  for  nothing  else,  he  must  bring  cases  where  lie  found  them  to 
their  Worships’  notice.  Defendant  pleaded  guilty,  and  said  he  was 
very  sorry  it  had  happened.  His  thumb  was  bandaged,  and  he 
■explained  that  he  had  broken  this  on  Sunday  morning,  since  re¬ 
ceiving  the  summons.  The  magistrate  said  at  a  time  when  it 
seemed  probable  that  further  restrictions  would  be  put  on  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  pottery,  especially  so  far  as  related  to  lead  poisoning, 
one  ought  to  take  every  possible  measure  for  carrying  out  the  rules. 
He  took  into  account  that  defendant’s  accident  affected  his  means  for 
the  time  being,  and  he  would  be  fined  10s.  and  costs,  18s.  6d.  in  all. 
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Obituary. 


TAYLOR  ASHWORTH,  J.P.,  Aged  76. 


WE  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Taylor 
Ashworth,  at  one  time  a  prominent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  pottery.  Mrs.  Ashworth  died 
only  a  few  days  before,  and  when  the  pathetic 
circumstances  of  their  lives  are  remembered, 

1  the  comparatively  sudden  death  of  her  husband  may  be 
partly  accounted  for.  Mr.  Ashworth  died  at  his  residence, 
Sunny  Bank  House,  Shelton,  on  May  20.  About  eight 
years  ago  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  after  suffering  from 
1  imperfect  eyesight  for  five  or  six  years,  he  was  afflicted 
with  total  blindness  in  1904.  The  fact  that  since  that  date 
Mr.  Ashworth  had  to  depend  largely  on  the  care  and 
assistance  of  his  wife,  by  reason  of  his  affliction,  added 
materially  to  his  grief  when  she  was  taken  from  him. 
The  late  Mr.  Ashworth  was  born  in  Lancashire  in  1839, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  school  at  Rochdale. 
His  father  was  a  woollen  manufacturer,  but  the  deceased 
went  to  the  Potteries  w  hen  quite  a  young  man  and  devoted 
himself  to  pottery  manufacture,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Morley.  In  course  of  time  the  deceased 
had  an  interest  in  Mr.  Morley’s  business  at  Hanley,  but 
was  a  partner  in  his  late  father’s  business,  which  was 
carried  on  by  his  brothers.  Unfortunately,  disaster  over¬ 
took  the  Rochdale  business,  and  the  Hanley  business 
came  to  grief  at  the  same  time.  They  had  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  ‘  ‘  Limited  Liability  ’  ’  Act,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  personal  assets  of  the  partners  were  involved. 
The  deceased  afterwards  took  the  “  Old  Hall  ”  works,  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Drew,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  was  associated  with  those  works  until  1903.  He  then 
severed  his  connection  with  them  on  account  of  ill-health 
and  retired.  The  late  Mr.  Ashworth  was  always  deeply 
interested  in  public  affairs,  though  his  business  engage¬ 
ments  limited  his  activity  in  that  direction.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Stoke-on-Trent, 
and  was  vice-chairman  when  the  late  Mr.  Dimmock  wras 
chairman.  In  1868  Mr.  Ashworth  was  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board,  an  office  he  filled  for  several  years  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Guardians  and  of  the  public. 
Deceased  was  an  active  supporter  of  what  was  then  the 
Potteries  Mechanics’  Institution,  and  remained  so  until 
j  it  was  amalgamated  with  the  Hanley  Free  Library.  He 
was  an  active  politician  and  an  earnest  member  of  the 
Established  Church.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Hanley 
School  Board,  and  at  one  time  its  chairman,  and  con- 
|  currently  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  development 
of  the  Industrial  School.  The  sympathetic  character  of 
the  deceased  is  well  indicated  in  his  active  association 
with  the  North  Staffordshire  Society  for  the  Care  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  local  Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid 
Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  a  local 
branch  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  Mr.  Ashworth  was  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Income  Tax  for  his  division.  The  deceased 
was  highly  respected  throughout  the  Potteries,  and,  as  a 
useful  public  man,  he  will  be  greatly  missed.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  Bucknall  on  May  23. 


Hollow  glass  ware  to  the  weight  of  64,308J  metric  tons 
wras  exported  from  Austria-Hungary  last  year.  The  trade 
showrs  signs  of  recovery,  the  exports  being  much  greater 
than  in  1908,  though  still  less  than  in  1907. 
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Reviews. 


Tin  Manganese  Ore  Deposits  of  India.  By  L.  Leieh 
Fermor,  A.R.S.M.,  B.S°.,  F.G.S.  4  vofe  Office  of 

Geological  Survey,  Calcutta. 

/Japanese  ore  takes  a  prominent  place  among  the 
minei  al  riches  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  the  total  produc- 
tu.n  amounting  to  about  126,500  tons  per  annum.  It  is 
2w°  increase  m  importance  as  it  finds  a  growing 
*  ^  m  th1f.1fon  and  s*eel  industries,  to  say  nothing  of 
Whaw  "[1,lcflfou+r  readers  are  more  directly  interested. 

fm  .  tl I  t  %  demand  may  be,  it  is  evident 
iiom  the  great  nmss  of  information  in  the  volumes  under 

re\  lew  that  ample  supplies  are  available.  Improved 
means  of  exploitation,  however,  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  Indian  ore  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
w°i  d  s  markets  under  present  conditions,  and  much 
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marges  are  almost  pure  kaolin,  and  might  perhaps  be 
sorted  out  during  the  quarrying  and  sent  to  pottery 
works.  A  specimen  of  this  kaolin  was  dried  at  100°  C. 
and  analysed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India,  with  the  following  result  : — Combined 
water,  13  08  ;  silica,  49-84  ;  alumina,  36-96  ;  lime 
traces  ;  moisture,  M8.  This  indicates  kaolin  contain¬ 
ing  only  6*33  per  cent,  of  free  quartz,  the  presence  of 
which  is  rendered  evident  by  a  gritty  feeling  on  powder¬ 
ing  up  the  rock.  The  coloured  lithomarges  owe  their 
colouration  to  oxides  of  iron,  and  often  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  quartz,  not  usually  visible  to  the  eye,  but 
easily  separable  by  powdering  and  washing.  The 
yellow  ochre  found  in  some  places  consists  partly  of 
hmonite  rendered  impure  by  lithomarge  and  quartz 
which  are  left  behind  on  treating  the  powdered  ochre 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  wads,  also,  often  consist 
ot  lithomarge  impregnated  with  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  so  as  to  impart  a  brownish  black  to  black 


good  should  result  in  this  respect  from  the  publication 
ot  Mr.  I  ermor’s  book.  He  deals  exhaustively  with  each 
branch  of  his  subject ;  in  Vol.  I.  (3  Rs.)  with  Mineralogy ; 
'ol  II.  (3  Rs.)  Geology;  Vol.  III.  (3  Rs.)  Economics 
and  mining  ;  Vol.  IV.  (5  Rs.)  Description  of  Deposits, 
inere  is  a  profusion  of  tables,  maps,  diagrams,  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  micro -photographs.  We  reproduce  a  view 
o  the  Kodur  mine,  in  the  Vizagapatam  district  of 
Madras,  with  an  extract  from  the  descriptive  matter 
.  lch  shows  how  many  valuable  minerals  arc  found 
in  association  with  the  manganese  deposits  :  ‘ £  The 
soft  rocks  in  which  the  ore-bodies  lie  consist  largely 
ot  hthomargic  clays  of  white,  yellow,  red,  and 
pmk  colours,  often  almost  porcellanic  in  structure 
together  with  abundant  wad  of  dark  brown  and  black 
colours,  occurring  as  streaks,  patches,  and  spots,  in  the 
above.  Ochres  also  occur.  When  white  the  litho- 


The  Kodur  Quarry  (Greatest  Depth  100  Feet). 


colour  ;  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  they 
leave  a  residue  of  white  lithomarge  and  quartz.  One 
specimen  of  black  wad  was  subjected  to  complete 
analysis  by  J.  and  H.  S.  Pattinson.  The  analysis  in¬ 
dicates  the  wad  to  be  an  admixture  of  oxides  of  man¬ 
ganese  and  iron  with  over  6  per  cent,  of  kaolin.  The 
constituents  of  commercial  significance  are  shown 
below  Manganese,  41-59  ;  iron,  4-10  ;  silica,  3-40  ; 
phosphorus,  0-114  ;  moisture,  4-35.  These  lithomarges, 
wads,  ochres,  &c.,  were  no  doubt  formed  during  the 
chemical  changes  by  which  the  manganese  ores  were 
produced  from  the  manganese  silicates,  such  as  spandite 
and  manganese-pyroxene.  The  rocks  from  which  they 
were  derived  were  no  doubt  mainly  felspar  and  quartz - 
fe  spar  rocks  ;  but  any  or  all  of  the  other  rocks  noticed 
below  may  have  contributed  to  their  formation.” 

The  four  volumes  can  be  obtained  separately  at  the 
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prices  named  above,  or  the  whole  series  can  be  purchased 
for  8  rupees.  Mr.  Fermor  has  produced  a  truly  monu¬ 
mental  work,  which  should  be  of  great  value  in  helping  I 
in  the  development  of  an  important  Indian  industry. 

The  Styles  of  Ornament :  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  tM  i 
Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Alexander  | 
Spelty,  architect.  London  :  B.  T.  Batsford.  15s.  net. 

The  present  work  is  a  translation  from  the  second 
German  edition,  revised  and  edited  by  R.  Phene  Spiers, 
London,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  This  is  another  of  those 
standard  books  of  architecture  and  art  which  Mr.  Batsford 
publishes  in  quick  succession.  It  contains  within  its  650 
large  octavo  pages,  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion,  development,  and  application  of  ornament  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  in  the  decorative  arts.  The  work  is  eminently 
practical  with  its  three  thousand  five  hundred  examples 
arranged  in  historical  order,  with  descriptive  text  for  the 
use  of  architects,  designers,  decorators,  craftsmen,  and 
amateurs.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  industry  into 
which  ornament  does  not  enter  in  some  form.  It  was 
always  so,  and  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  represent 
the  entire  range  of  ornament  in  all  its  styles  and  in  all  its 
periods.  The  whole  of  the  illustrations  were  taken  from 
the  best  authorities  on  each  subject  and  period,  and  were 
drawn  specially  for  this  work.  They  are  evidence  of  the 
industry  and  knowledge  of  the  author  and  of  his  artistic 
power  to  represent  ornament  as  applied  in  every  age. 
The  section  devoted  to  ornament  of  antiquity  includes 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Hebraic,  Indian,  Greek, 
Etruscan,  Roman,  Pompeian,  and  Celtic  ornament,  and 
877  examples  are  illustrated.  The  Middle  Ages  furnish  a 
wealth  of  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque, 
Mahometan,  Gothic,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  orna¬ 
ment,  and  there  are  1,392  specimens  of  these  illus¬ 
trated.  The  Renaissance  and  Modern  Times  ornaments, 
in  many  countries — Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  are  fully  dealt  with, 
and  then  we  have  Renaissance  ornament  in  Poland,  Russia, 
and  in  England  during  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
periods.  The  author  has  much  to  say  about  ‘  ‘  Rococo  5  ’ 
ornament  in  various  countries,  and  the  ornament  of  the 
Classical  Revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  followed  by 
illustrations  of  Empire  ornament  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  The  author  shows  that,  varied  and  many-sided 
as  it  is,  the  art  of  ornamentation  is  never  an  arbitrary  one  ; 
besides  depending  on  the  form  of  the  object,  it  is  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  purpose  and  style 
of  it.  ‘  ‘  The  oldest  forms  of  ornamentation  consisted  of 
geometric  figures,  small  circles,  bands,  straight  and  curved 
lines,  &c.,  all  drawn  with  regularity  and  according  to  a 
certain  rhythm.  With  intellectual  development,  artists 
acquired  more  technical  skill  and  made  use  of  animals, 
plants,  and,  finally,  of  the  human  figure  itself,  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  A  plant  or  a  living  being  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  ornamentation  in  two  ways  :  first,  just  as  it  is 
formed  by  N.ature — which  is  naturalistic  ornament,  and, 
secondly,  in  a  form  which  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
the  political  or  religious  ideas  of  the  people,  or  the  effects 
of  foreign  influence.” 

The  ornamentations  which  figure  more  prominently 
in  the  work  are  bronzes,  jewellery,  silver  work,  wronght-iron 
work,  textiles,  woodwork,  ivory  carving,  and  leather  work. 
But  there  are  illustrations  showing  styles  of  ornament  on 
pottery  from  prehistoric  times  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  first  include  vessels  found  in  the  pile 
dwellings  on  Larbach  Moor,  of  the  Later  Stone  Age,  and  a 
decorated  earthemvare  vessel  of  the  First  Stone  Age,  found 
in  Odenburg.  The  latter  include  earthenware  vessels  of 
many  kinds,  majolica  and  Delft  tiles,  glazed  terra-cotta, 
a  Delft  Faience  goblet,  and  a  Sevres  vase.  The  work  is 
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well  printed,  handsomely  bound  in  art  cloth,  and  gilt 
top.  Author,  translator,  printer,  and  publisher  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  production. 


THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

HE  Board  of  Management  and  the  members  of 
the  Institution,  in  common  with  all  their 
fellow*  subjects,  sustained  a  severe  shock  by 
the  painfully  sudden  death  of  his  late  Majesty 
King  Edward  VII.  There  are  no  more  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Crown  than  those  engaged  in  the  pottery 
and  glass  trades,  and  the  new's  of  the  death  of  King  Edward 
came  to  them  as  a  personal  as  well  as  a  national  loss. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management 
was  held  on  May  10 — four  days  after  the  King’s  death. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Hadley,  vice-chairman,  presided,  in  the  regretted 
absence  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Dale,  the  chairman,  through  illness. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  evening  Mr. 
Hadley  made  touching  reference  to  the 

Death  of  King  Edward, 

and  Mr.  Ronald  D.  Doulton  spoke  with  emotion  on  the 
same  sad  subject.  The  appreciative  remarks  of  these 
gentlemen  w'ere  received  with  acquiescence  by  all  the 
members  present,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
send  addresses  to  His  Majesty  King  George  and  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  expressing  the  respectful 
sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  Institution  with  them 
in  their  sad  bereavement. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  address  to  King 
George  V.  : — 

“  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

“  We,  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Pottery  and 
Glass  Trades  Benevolent  Institution,  desire  to  place  on 
record  our  profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  at  the  great 
and  lamentable  loss  the  nation  has  sustained  by  the 
terribly  unexpected  death  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.,  and  we  also  desire  humbly  to  express  our  deepest 
and  most  respectful  sympathy  with  your  most  gracious 
Majesty  and  her  Majesty  Queen  Mary  in  the  sad  loss 
which  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  on  Your 
Majesties  and  your  Royal  Family  to  bear.” 

The  address  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  wras  in 
terms  similar  to  the  above,  with  the  necessary  verbal 
alterations. 

Death  of  Mr.  G.  G.  MacWilliam. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Hadley  proposed,  Mr.  F.  E.  Spiers  seconded, 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  as  follows  : — “  That 
the  Board  of  Management  deeply  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  G .  G .  MacWilliam,  an  old  and  personal  friend 
of  nearly  everyone  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  an  old  sub¬ 
scribing  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Institution,  and  direct 
the  secretary  to  convey  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
the  Board’s  sincere  sympathy  w'ith  them  in  their  sad 
bereavement.” 

An  appreciative  letter  of  thanks  has  been  received  by 
the  secretary  from  Mr.  G.  MacWilliam  of  Bournemouth, 
a  nephew  of  the  deceased. 

Interesting  Souvenirs. 

The  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  badges  of  the  Institution, 
which  the  Board  of  Management  has  awarded  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  services  rendered  last  year  in  collecting  for  the 
funds  of  the  Institution  by  means  of  the  “  penny  stamp 
book,”  have  been  sent  out,  and  the  Board  has  received 
many  letters  of  appreciation  and  congratulation. 

The  Institution  is  still  in  great  need  of  help,  and  the 
Board  hope  that  those  who  have  not  yet  disposed  of  all 
the  contents  of  their  collecting  books  will  make  a  further 
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effort  to  do  so  between  now  and  the  annual  Festival  in 
the  autumn,  friends  willing  to  help  the  Institution  can 
obtain  collecting  books  containing  60  receipt  for  5s.  from 
Mr.  J.  G.  W.  James,  the  secretary,  at  the  offices  of  the 
Institution,  49,  Hatton-garden,  London,  E.C.  The  Board 
are  anxious  to  help  all  applicants  at  the  earliest  moment ; 
but  to  do  this  additional  funds  are  needed. 

GLASS  DECORATION. 

( Concluded  from  page  190.) 


(SPECIALLY  CONTRIBUTED.) 

CHAPTER  XII. — Noteworthy  Patents. 

MITATION  Mosaic  Work  on  Glass.— 12902-1884.  J. 
Budd.— The  design  to  be  applied  is  lithographed  on 
paper  and  then  transferred  to  the  glass  by  the  aid  of 
a  paste  composed  of  nitrate  of  strontium  and  ordinary 
starch  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled.  Some  of  this  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  a  small  quantity  to 
the  paper  bearing  the  design.  The  paper  is  then  laid  on 
the  glass  and  covered  with  a  sheet  of  oilcloth.  Pressure 
is  applied  to  remove  the  superfluous  paste  which  will  ooze 
out  round  the  edges.  The  glass  with  the  pattern  trans¬ 
ferred  to  it  is  placed  on  a  heated  table  and  dried.  The 
paper  is  rubbed  with  sandpaper  until  only  a  thin  layer  of  it 
remains  adhering  to  the  design.  The  glass  is  again  placed 
on  the  heated  table  and  over  the  remaining  thin  substance 
of  paper  is  applied  spermaceti  or  paraffin  wax.  This 
imparts  a  lustre  and  brilliancy  and  forms  a  waterproof 
coating. 

Engraving  Glass.— 12656-1885.  Arthur  Martyn. — 
Glass  is  treated  with  a  resist  consisting  of  copal  varnish 
thickened  by  heat  and  dusted  over  with  asphaltum  before 
the  resist  dries.  The  superfluous  asphaltum  having  been 
blown  away  the  glass  is  heated  until  the  asphaltum  melts 
into  the  copal.  When  this  compound  resist  is  quite  set, 
the  glass  is  acted  upon  by  liquid  or  gaseous  hydrofluoric 
acid  according  to  whether  a  bright  or  a  matt  etching  is 
desired.  It  is  obvious  that  either  the  ground  or  the  pattern 
may  be  protected  by  the  resist. 

Bichromate  Printing.— 5978-1 886.  F.  Winterhoff.— 
This  patent  deals  chiefly  with  bichromate  printing  on  glass. 
The  glass  is  coated  with  gelatine  and  bichromate  in  the 
dark,  and  the  part  not  to  be  etched,  whether  ground  or 
pattern,  is  still  soft,  with  metal  foil  or  powder  by  means  of 
a  stencil  or  otherwise.  The  plate  is  then  exposed  to  light, 
when  the  lighted  portions  become  coated  with  insoluble 
gelatine,  which  acts  as  a  resist.  The  metallised  portions 
are  then  washed  aw  ay  with  water  and  after  drying  the  glass 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  gaseous  or  liquid  hydrofluoric 
acid,  to  the  former  if  the  etching  is  to  be  matt,  to  the 
latter  if  it  is  to  be  bright. 

Resist  for  Decorating  Glass.— 11551-1888.  W.  Lut- 
wyche.— Sand  or  small  shot  is  scattered  over  the  glass, 
which  is  then  bordered  with  wax  and  has  aqueous  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  poured  over  it.  Those  parts  which  are  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  loose  solid  are  then  left  in  relief.  If  the  glass 
is  exposed  in  a  chamber  to  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid,  the 
effect  is  produced  by  matted  places  formed  betw  een  the  shot 
or  sand  grains  being  interspersed  w  ith  bright  places  w  here 
contact  with  the  loose  solid  particles  protected  the  glass. 

Designs  on  Glass.— 2358-1889.  D.  Reich,  Vienna.— 
The  glass  is  subjected  to  a  deadening  bath  consisting  of 
hydrofluoric  acid,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
until  the  surface  is  slightly  frosted.  The  shade  thereby 
obtained  depends  upon  the* strength  of  the  bath  and  upon 
the  time  the  glass  has  been  immersed.  It  is  then  covered 
with  an  ordinary  protecting  ground,  and  the  portions  left 
uncovered  are  deadened  by  means  of  a  sand  jet.  This 


produces  a  deep  opacity  on  the  uncovered  portions,  w  hile 
the  protected  ground  retains  its  delicate  opacity.  The 
design  thus  appears  sharp  without  rebiting. 

Frosting  Glass.— 6446-1889.  J.  E.  Matthewson,  Shef- 
field. — The  glass  is  frosted  with  very  fine  sand  mixed  with 
wrater  to  form  mud.  The  frosting  produced  by  using  the 
sand  in  this  state  is  much  finer  than  that  obtained  by  the  old 
method  of  using  dry  sand.  Moreover,  the  action  is  quicker 
and  there  is  no  dust.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  mud 
can  be  easily  collected  for  use  again.  The  mud  is  projected 
against  the  glass  by  a  jet  of  steam,  air,  or  gas  under  consider¬ 
able  pressure. 

Etching  Liquid.— 12155-1890.  B.  Z.  Meth  and  H. 
Kreitner. — Glass  is  etched  by  means  of  a  liquid  applied  bv  a 
rubber  stamp  and  washed  off  when  the  etching  is  complete. 
The  liquid  is  prepared  in  two  separate  portions,  A  and  B. 
A  consists  of  ammonium  fluoride  40  ozs.,  common  salt  2 
ozs.,  carbonate  of  soda  2  ozs.,  cone,  sulphuric  acid  8  ozs., 
fuming  hydrofluoric  acid  16  ozs.  ;  B  consists  of  crystal 
potassium  fluoride  2  ozs.,  hydrochloric  acid  4  ozs.  Solution 
B  is  made  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  both  solutions  are  made  in 
leaden  vessels.  They  are  mixed  for  use  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  ammonia  and  w  aterglass. 

Marking  Glass.— 1974-1892.  William  Leader.— The 
following  is  the  entire  specification  of  this  patent,  omitting 
the  preamble  and  the  claim  :  ‘‘  By  steeping  brown  paper 
stencils  in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  pressing  on  the  articles  to 
be  marked  with  heated  silver  sand.”  This  is  a  model  of,  at 
least,  brevity. 

Silky  Background  for  Glass.— 15341-1893.  A.,  S., 
and  W.  Gibbs,  Blackfriars-road,  S.E. — In  order  to  give 
shaded  embossing  with  clear  bright  outline  to  ornament 
the  glass  with  a  silky  stained  background,  it  is  first  covered 
with  a  coat  of  acid  resist.  The  resist  is  removed  from  the 
parts  forming  the  background  to  the  desired  design  by 
aid  of  a  stencil.  Over  the  surface  is  poured  a  solution  of 
soda  and  fluoric  acid.  This  has  the  effect  of  laying  a  white 
matt  on  all  the  unprotected  parts.  The  solution  is  then 
removed  and  the  glass  allowed  to  dry.  The  scum  left  by 
the  solution  is  brushed  away  and  fluoric  acid  poured  over 
the  surface  and  allowed  to  remain  till  the  depth  required 
to  produce  a  rich  silky  white.  The  resist  is  then  removed 
with  mineral  oil  and  the  glass  thoroughly  cleaned.  A  coat 
of  stain  is  then  laid  over  the  surface  and  with  the  aid  of  a  . 
steel  straight  edge  is  removed  from  the  ornament  bur  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  background.  The  glass  is  then  placed  in  a 
kiln  in  order  that  the  stain  may  burn  in.  After  the  removal 
from  the  kiln  it  is  cleaned  and  the  outline  traced  on  the 
clean  glass  and  the  background  filled  in  with  acid  resist. 
The  solution  of  soda  and  fluoric  acid  is  again  poured  on  the 
surface,  and  the  background  filled  in  with  acid  resist.  It 
can  then  be  shaded  in.  When  the  shades  are  completed  the 
resist  is  removed  with  mineral  oil. 

Sharp  Etchng  on  Glass. — 20533-1893.  J.  Retzlaff.— 

It  is  claimed  that  the  process  here  patented  gives  etchings 
distinguished  by  special  sharpness  of  the  contours  and 
exact  reproduction  of  the  pattern,  and  that  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  large  quantities.  A  layer 
of  tinfoil  is  cemented  to  the  glass  with  an  asphalt  varnish. 

A  pattern  is  then  printed  or  stencilled  on  the  tinfoil  with 
grease  colours.  The  bare  portions  of  the  tinfoil  are  then 
etched  away  with  acid  and  the  asphalt  under  them  is 
removed.  The  portions  of  glass  thus  laid  bare  are  etched 
with  gaseous  or  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid  in  the  usual  way. 

Imitation  Embossed  Glass. — 4776-1895.  F.  Griffin, 
East  Molesey,  Surrey. — The  design  is  painted  on  the  glass 
with  a  copal  varnish.  If  the  varnish  contains  such  a 
quantity  of  spirit  that  it  causes  the  design  to  ‘  ‘  run  ’  ’  and 
impair  its  sharpness,  the  excess  of  spirit  may  be  evaporated 
by  heat.  The  design  may  be  drawn  by  hand  or  produced 
by  stencilling  or  printing.  If  the  surface  when  dry  is  un- 
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even  or  glossy  it  may  be  rubbed  down  with  a  pad  supplied 
with  ground  glass,  pumice,  or  rouge. 

Improved  Sandblast. — 991-1896.  T.  Truchelut. — In 
this  invention  the  sand  blast  is  mixed  with  a  chemical 
capable  of  assisting  its  action.  Thus  in  the  case  of  glass 
the  sand  is  wetted  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  wet  sand 
is  driven  against  the  glass  to  be  etched. 

Surface  Grounds  for  Embossed  Glass. — 12682- 
1897.  T.  T.  Jones  and  H.  Eermin. — This  invention  is 
concerned  with  the  production  of  a  variegated  surface  on 
glass  produced  by  having  a  very  large  number  of  small 
matted  spots  or  streaks  interspersed  with  bright  portions. 
If  Brunswick  black  is  dabbed  over  the  surface  with  a 
sponge  or  a  feather  or  with  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper, 
the  black  is  irregularly  scattered  over  the  glass,  and  if 
when  the  resist  is  dry  the  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  the  small  irregular  places  free 
from  Brunswick  black  are  matted.  A  more  regular  alterna¬ 
tion  of  bright  and  matted  spots  is  got  if  small  shot  are 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  in  any  manner  that  may  be 
desired. 

Graining  Glass. — 9337-1898.  Haas  &  Co. — To  get 
a  very  fine  grain  on  glass,  a  mixture  of  dragons  blood 
and  asphalt,  both  in  powder,  is  stirred  up  in  a  closed  cham¬ 
ber.  The  coarse  dust  settles  again  but  the  finest  part 
ascends  through  a  vertical  shaft  into  a  second  chamber, 
where  it  s<  ttles  on  the  glass  plate.  In  this  way  the  plate 
is  uniforrol  v  dusted  over  with  minute  particles  in  very  close 
proximity  to  one  another.  The  back  of  the  plate  is 
previously  varnished  with  an  asphalt  varnish.  The  plate 
is  then  gently  heated  and  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid.  The  warmth  prevents  any  condensation  of 
acid,  so  that  none  of  it  gets  under  the  particles  of  asphalt 
and  dragons  blood,  and  the  plate  is  thus  etched  with  a 
very  fine  grain,  and  is  suitable  for  making  screens  for 
photographic  purposes. 

Etching  Glass. — 22698-1898.  H.  H.  Hay. — The  pat¬ 
tern  is  cut  in  relief  or  intaglio  on  a  wooden  block,  and 
coated  with  any  acid-resisting  adhesive.  An  impression 
of  the  block  is  then  taken  in  tinfoil  and  the  raised  parts  of 
the  foil  are  coated  with  a  resist,  and  it  is  applied  to  the 
glass  to  which  the  adhesive  cements  it.  The  tinfoil  is 
then  etched,  and  the  adhesive  laid  bare  is  removed  from 
•  the  glass  with  turpentine.  The  glass  laid  bare  is  then 
etched  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Embossing  Glass  With  Shaded  Designs. — 19706- 
1899.  S.  Jones. — The  design  or  lettering  is  drawn  on  the 
glass  with  a  resist,  such  as  Brunswick  black.  The  whole 
of  the  ground  is  then  covered  with  Brunswick  black. 
When  the  black  is  dry  the  plate  is  etched  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  concentrated  hydrofluoric  acid  and  five  of 
water  to  the  proper  depth,  which  takes  about  20  minutes 
as  a  rule.  The  plate  is  then  rinsed  and  dried,  those  parts 
of  the  letters  which  are  not  to  be  matted  are  blacked. 
The  plate  is  then  treated  with  white  acid  which  matts  and 
etches  deeper  those  parts  of  the  glass  which  are  acted  on  a 
second  time. 

Etching  on  Enamel  Coating. — 14105-1900.  Karl 
Telinck. — If  glass  is  coated  with  a  fusible  enamel  and  the 
enamel  engraved  it  will  become  covered  with  various  thick¬ 
nesses  of  enamel.  If  hydrofluoric  acid  is  then  employed, 
the  acid  will  permeate  the  thinner  parts  of  the  enamel 
more  than  the  thicker  parts,  and  hence  etch  the  glass  more 
deeply  at  those  points.  Hence  the  engraving  on  the 
enamel  will  be  transferred  to  the  glass  as  an  exact  copy. 

Photo -Engraving  on  Glass. — 26365-1901.  Jean  Bos- 
san. — This  invention  relates  to  photo -engraving  upon  glass. 
A  negative  having  been  obtained  upon  a  sensitised  plate  or 
film,  it  is  applied  to  the  glass  previously  coated  with 
bichromate  and  gelatine.  The  glass  and  negative  are 
then  exposed  to  the  light  and  the  negative  is  then  separated 


from  the  surface  to  be  engraved.  This  surface  is  coated 
with  oil  or  ordinary  printer’s  ink.  The  sensitised  film 
carried  by  the  object  to  be  engraved  is  now  developed  in 
water,  and  then  dusted  over  with  a  hydrofluoric  resist, 
such  as  colophony  or  Judea  bitumen,  which  remains- 
adherent  to  the  greasy  preserved  portions.  The  surface 
thus  prepared  is  heated  to  100  to  150  deg.  C.,  whereby 
the  resist  is  amalgamated  with  the  emulsion  and  a  strong 
protective  layer  is  formed.  The  etching  is  then  done  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  in  the  usual  wray. 


Potters’  Accessories. 

(BY  a  “  POTTERY  GAZETTE  ”  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER.) 

Mr.  A.  H.  Baker,  Sneyd  Colour  WorkSj  Burslem,  is 
well  known  as  a  manufacturer  of  colours  and  stains  for 
glass,  china,  earthenware  and  majolica.  Mr.  Baker,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  progressive  man  and  keeps  an  eye  on  the  ever- 
increasing  and  often  changing  requirements  of  pottery 
manufacturers  and  decorators.  He  is  now  making  a 
speciality  of  underglaze  and  on  glaze  colours  for  aerograph 
blow'ng  in  various  tints,  and  in  relief  colours  for  jet  ware, 
Rockingham,  and  Samian,  in  white,  coral,  buff,  and  tur¬ 
quoise.  Blowing  and  tinting  are  now  indispensable 
adjuncts  to  pottery  decorations  and  the  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  the  work  done  by  their  aid  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
use  of  colours  expressly  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Baker  gives  particular  attention  to  these,  wliich,with  colours 
for  all  classes  of  ceramic  decoration,  are  personally  tested  by 
him  before  they  leave  his  works. 

F.  A.  Keep,  Juxon  &  Co.,  Globe  Works,  Barn-st., 
Birmingham,  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
convenient  and  safe  carriage  of  pottery  for  export,  with 
the  added  advantage  that  the  package  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  packing  other  and  very  different  goods  for  transit 
to  this  country  from  places  abroad.  It  is  a  costly  matter 
to  provide  wood  cases  strong  enough  to  protect  pottery 
against  the  rough  handling  almost  inseparable  from  ocean 
transit,  seeing  that  the  package  which  does  this  effectually 
is  mere  waste  wood  when  the  consignment  is  delivered. 
Messrs.  Keep,  Juxon  &  Co.  supply  strong  and  well  rivetted 
tanks  in  which  pottery  and  other  fragile  goods  can  be 
securely  packed  and  conveyed.  They  are  fitted  with  top 
plates  secured  by  bolts  and  nuts,  and  which  can  be  easily 
removed  and  as  easily  and  securely  replaced  when  the 
tank  is  refilled  with  other  contents  for  the  return  voyage. 
The  cost  of  package  is  thus  very  greatly  reduced  by  the  long 
life  of  these  tanks  in  comparison  with  wrnod  packages.  The 
tanks  are  supplied  in  many  sizes  from  2  ft.  cube  inside 
measurement  up  to  4  ft.  inside  measurement. 

Oliver  &  Son,  Potters’  Millers,  Burslem,  have  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  specialists  in  grind¬ 
ing  materials  for  the  use  of  potters.  Ground  materials — 
flint,  stone,  jersey,  &c. — are  kept  ahvays  in  stock.  The 
firm  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  their  productions,  but  this 
has  not  deterred  them  from  continuing  their  efforts  to 
improve  them.  One  of  the  latest  developments  in  the 
application  of  improved  methods  of  grinding  potters’ 
materials  was  introduced  by  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  at  their  new  mill  at  Newport.  After  conclusively 
proving  the  superiority  of  cylinder-ground  material  for 
pottery  manufacture  the  firm  did  not  hesitate  to  suspend 
the  old  method  of  grinding,  and  have  installed  six  of  the 
largest  cylinders  we  have  seen  for  grinding  flint  and  stone, 
and  for  glaze  glazing.  The  new  mill  is  well  designed  for 
securing  effectiveness  with  economy.  Labour  and  cost  are 
saved  in  every  possible  manner  by  mechanical  complete¬ 
ness  and  by  economy  in  driving  power.  This  latter  point 
involves  a  very  interesting  result  of  federation.  In  the 
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Stoke-on-Trent  it  is  provided  that  the  municipal 
works  in  the  now  federated  area  shall  not  make  any  profit 
but  shah  sell  the  gas  to  consumers  at  cost  price,  'in  view 
o  Ins  provision,  and  conditional  on  their  taking  a  very 
large  specified  quantity  per  year,  Oliver  &  Son,  Ltd  have 
secured  gas  for  power  purposes  at  a  very  low  price  The 
cylinders  of  the  new  mill  at  Newport  are  accordingly  driven 
bv  a  large  National  gas  engine,  and  the  power  fo?  working 
alj  the  mechanical  appliances  of  the  mill  is  obtained  at  f 
minimum  cost.  In  this  way  municipal  and  individual 

zzpor;rXcr»Z7dj 

P°g“^R  'h<?  Steffords*>i’-e  ^  outside  potteries.  7 
(tU^el  &  Rosenberger,  7,  Victoria-avenue  Bishops 
gate-st.  Without,  E.C.,  are  sole  licensees  for  Great  Sn 
and  the  Colonies  for  Blumtritt’s  Metagraph  This  is  an 
apparatus  devised  for  facilitating  the  rapid  nrn/rt  v  i 
enlargement  or  reduction  of  designs fXlW^ 
any  shape.  The  principle  of  th.^^"^^ 

thrappkr^us^ThTfi™0110”5  f<>1'  USe  are  suPPlied  with 

tne  apparatus  The  figures  given  on  the  metagranh  are 
so  numerous  that  they  will  probably  be  found  ^comprise 
all  orfmary  requirements,  but  should  it  be  necessarv  te 
transform  dimensions  not  shown  on  the  anmmtm  \h 
proportion  can  be  multiplied  or  divided  so  as  to  make  rt 
applicable  to  the  metagraph.  The  firm  supply  with  tlm 
metagraph  a  shrinkage  gauge  for  determining  the  par¬ 
ticular  proportional  measurements  upon  the  metagranh 
by  which  the  patterns  of  earthenware  or  other  cefamie 
vessels  must  be  made  larger,  in  order  that  such  vessels 

fired  inthe  kiln681  Thisn  °''  after  they  have  been 

a  pattern 

»*rvhp  ™°{ fe  “"i 

patted  sZil^.  “  * 

example,  for  making  from  a  two-pint  mug  ‘  pattem  fo  a 
one-and-a-half-pmt  mug.  (4)  For  making  from  an  exist 
mg  pattern  a  pattern  for  a  vessel  with  a  different  shrinkage 
so  that  both  vessels  when  finished  shall  be  of  the  same  sfze 

the  plttem  f°r  Tmple’  f”'  -king  fr  ‘m 

for  s^  ^t  3  P‘u  Tg  n,ade  of  Porcelain,  a  pattern 
01  a  3  pmt  mug  made  of  earthenware.  (5)  For  making 

clpacity'and  to  be^'d  “  Pattemufor  a  of  a  different 

different  shrinkage  ?  a?°*her  — ‘-rial  which  has  a 

3  ?  f  *  hnnJ\age’  for  example,  for  making  a  pattern  for 

4-pmt  mug  made  of  porcelain,  a  pattern  for  a  one-pint  mue 
made  of  earthenware.  The  shrinkage  gauge  5™  onZ? 

the  ill  6  the  in  Percentages,  and  on  the  other  side 

fee l  £\TZ  rti0nSi  eaCh  beingghOT  ln  'our  differ  n 
shrinkage  u  f§  fr°m  V6SSel  to  vessel  with  equal 

annarntn  1  shrirJkage  gauge  is  not  required.  The 
apparatus  is  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 

to  giveyit  aStrial.rS  and  Wh°  WOuld  advised 
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Foreign  Notes. 

nveshgating  industrial  conditions  in  Germany,  the  follow 

BogtrieXrs1S--“a?rht0  ‘he  'll"?0  thS  «orrS,mimfGte 

in  tl,  °ii  '  ,  rbese  are  the  largest  works  of  the  kind 

otht  plrte  ihe&mTtoil3’000|handS'  ^  branchds  in 

shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  There  is  a  huge°f^  whirling 


bl°wi/1«  (nl<i  air  on  to  the  men.  I.ut  (.V(  „  Nnt).  ,, 
they  must  be  working  in  an  excessive  heat  T  > 

wonderful  thing  to  befeen  was  a  machine  one  of  onlvT^' 
cat  present  in  existence.  For  the  patent  for  th;  Z  *  l01"' 

w  y  fl  (  ,  ™’  In  "hich  the  glassblowers  live  rent  free 

werp  t"  i  *e  baths  and  hbrary  atta°hed  to  the  works  and 
u-fd  tal5en  oyef  the  spacious  almshouses,  built  hv  the 

widow  of  a  founder  of  the  firm.”  •  ‘V  tftt 

The  Position  of  the  Bohemian  Glass  Industry —Last  vear 
saw  a  falling  off  in  the  export  of  Bohemia/ glass  m  d 
The  rise  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  the  increSe  in 
radway  freight  rates  made  it  impossible  to  keep  Austrian 

manufacturers.  In  addition^  thfs  the  Unfeerf  StT" 
bought  less  crystal  than  usual  from  Bohemia  Thf 
English  demand,  as  far  as  mounted  glass  is  cZcerned 
remained  stationary,  and  with  regard  tn  tali  •  ’ 

^frthTT^  °f  Ni°rWay  and  Sweden  took /way 
c  lot  of  the  business  usually  done  with  England  ti' 

mineral  water  bottle  manufacturers  did  not  do  so  much 

oZZZtT  Here  w  -  considerable  dimtution  inhe 

lerv  lari  Tb  S’  bU*  the  stocks  of  on  hard  are 

GabIonzgdid  vet"  good"  busgin°eide;i:hend  -°-  lookin«-«'ass- 
at  Haida-Steinsehonau  thZThe  oZerlimentTook  ZZ 

market  for  the  Bohemian  glass  Mnstry^are  ZZc Zr 
a  good  customer  by  reason  of  the  bad  feeling  generated 
by  the  recent  political  disturbances  g  S  d 

The  Austar"<,Hle°,tery  '?  TUr,l<ey  <sPecially  translated.)- 
fhafTu  1  ?’H  g  1  Consulate  at  Constantinople  reports 
that  the  glass  works  erected  a  few  months  am  hJ 

glass  blowers  at  Halidjeogin,  on  the  Golden  Horn  has 'been 

ofZdinarv  ShT  T  *  considerabfe  \2n£y 

ot  oidinary  hollow  glassware  which,  in  common  with  fhZ 

mes  produced  by  the  glass  works  at  Pacha-Bagtsche 

«ndthe  ®?Sphorus’ 1S  enJ°ymg  an  increasing  sale  both  locally 
J?!,  the  provinces.  A  consequent  drop  in  the  imports 
of  hollow  glassware  has  consequently  taken  place  Brd  Ji,, 
Austria,  Germany  and  France  being  the  losers.  ’Cu/cla^ 
is  supplied  by  Belgium  and  France  as  heretofore  Window 
glass  is  supplied  by  Belgium  and  France  ;  so  far  lust”! 
has  been  losing  orders  owing  to  the  boycott  of  Austrian 
goods  Glass  beads  and  glass  jewellery  are  a  very  important 
import  article  ;  Austria  used  to  be  the  chief  source  of 
supply,  but  Italy  has  now  succeeded  in  getting  half  the  trade 

manvZ!nZle8/r:  a‘S°  ginning  &  confe  in  iZZ  ot 

lWritin8  Salonica, 


states  that  the  importation  of  glass  and’gSssware 7s  m’ 
proving,  and  a  better  price  is  being  obtained.  The  lo™i 
|  brewery  here  requires  about  250,000  empty  bottles  per 
,  annum  ,  about  half  of  these  are  supplied  by  a  Bohemian 
I  |rm’  whll,st  the  remainder  comes  from  a  German  glass  w  orks- 
France  also  supplies  about  6,000  demijohns,  surrounded 
with  basket  work,  m  the  course  of  the  year.  Chinaware 
such  as  coffee  cups,  tea  cups,  plates,  table  services  salad 
bouls  ash  dishes  Turkish  goblets,  and  the  like  are  obtained 
from  France  well  packed  in  cases.  Austria  also  supplfes 
small  quantities  of  toilet  and  table  services.  Crockery  Wm 
including  plates  saucers,  dishes,  jugs,  washing  basins  do 
a  good  trade,  which  is  shared  by  Holland  and  England 

itaUanaorigZnCe  8  °‘  German'  Fronch-  Belgian  and' 
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XXXII.— STUDIES  ON  CYLINDER  GRINDING.* 
By  J.  W.  Mellor. 


J. — Introduction. 

IN  dry  cylinder  grinding,  flint  pebbles  or  “  balls  ”  of  various 
materials  are  placed  along  with  the  materials  to  be  groun 
in  a  tubular  cylinder.  A  typical  cylinder  for  pottery  materials 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  cylinders  are  frequently  called 
“  41sing  cylinders,”  because  their  use  for  grinding  pottery 
materials  was  first  emphasised  by  J.  R.  Alsing.t  The  cylinder 
is  rotated,  the  pebbles  move  with  the  cylinder,  and,  after  ascending 
a  certain  distance  with  the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  fall  to  the  bottom 


Fig.  i. — Reissmann’s  Grinding  Cylinder. 


of  the  cylinder.  The  impact  of  the  pebbles  as  they  strike  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  crushes  the  materials.  The  movements  of  the 
pebbles  in  the  cylinder  are  somewhat  complex,  especially  when  the 
cylinder  is  half  or  three-quarters  filled  with  water,  &c.  V\  e  must 
therefore  attempt  to  follow  the  motions  under  simplified  ideal  con¬ 
ditions,  and  introduce  complications  one  by  one.  If  we  compare  the 
conclusions,  at  different  stages  of  the  work  with  actual  data,  we 
may  b9  prevented  getting  too  far  from  the  practically  useful. 
Theoretical  calculations,  swarming  with  simplifying  assumptions, 
should  only  be  employed  as  sign-posts  to  guide  our  footsteps  along 
the  maze  of  baffling  complexity  which  besets  the  path  of  pure 
empiricism.  It  is  then  possible  that  our  reasoning  may  enable 
us  to  approximate  to  the  conditions  for  maximum  efficiency  more 
rapidly  than  would  be  possible  by  the  method  of  trial  and  tadure. 
This  is  the  sole  excuse  I  can  offer  for  presenting  a  paper  of  this 


character  to  our  Society. 


The  standard  memoirs  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  paper  are  by  H.  Fischer 
(Zeit.  Ver.  deut.  Ing.,  30,  333,  1886  ;  48, 
437,  1905)  ;  and  by  H.  A.  White  (Journ. 
Met.  Chem.  Soc.,  S.A.,  5,  290,  1905). 
These,  with  a  number  of  other  interest¬ 
ing  papers,  have  been  collected  in  YY . 
R.  Ingalls’  Notes  on  Metallurgical  Mill 
Construction,  London,  1906. 

Two  methods  can  be  employed  in 
investigating  this  subject  mathemati¬ 
cally — the  dynamical  and  the  statical. 
It  is  easier  to  form  a  mental  picture 
of  each  stage  of  the  process  with  the 
statical  method,  hence  its  use  by  White 
and  by  Fischer. 


*  From  Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  9,  50, 1910. 

t  The  following  British  patents  refer  to  the  regular  type  of  ^U'^der  wit 
slight  differences  in  shape,  driving  gear,  linings,  and  arrangement  fomced 

discharge.  R.  A.  Brooman,  Brit.  Pat.  No.  1774, 1863  ,  C.  F.  Tjuiander  and  .  . 

Alsing.  ib.,  1206.  2975,  1867  :  J.  R.  Alsmg.  ib.,  2537,  1874  ;  38o7,  4159,  5340,  5379,  5734, 
12077,1886;  12003,1887;  15976,1892  ;  A.  F.  Ceder waller  and  A.  F.  Westerland,  !&., 
2531,  1869  ;  M.  B.  Gardner  and  T.  Orme,  ib.,  4086, 1874  ;  W.  Boulton,  *&•>  9338,  1888. 
Some  cylinders  have  their  walls  modified  for  automati^lly  remm  mg 
portion  which  is  sufficiently  ground.  Kg.,  W.  Jemsch  and  H ' 
Vo  993  1887  •  J  H  A  Kuhl  it.,  2956.  1892;  A.  Siller,  ib.,  4441,  1895  .  J.  Thompson, 
ib.,  16139. 1898  ;  F.  Krupp,  ib.,  6814, 1899  :  P.  T.  Linbard,  22225, 1901  ;F.  Hundeshagen, 
;b„  2385, 1902  ;  W.  Grosse,  ib.,  9314,  1904  ;  E.  Cadenaccio,  ib.,  2239, 1908-  There  is 
also  a  considerable  number  of  patent  devices  for  automatic  feeding  and 
discharging. 


.  ,  2. — Forces  acting  on  the  Pebbles  in  the  Rotating  Cylinder. 

“  Let  "us  first  follow  the  motions  of  one  cycle  of  spherical  pebbles 
all  the  same  size— Fig.  2.  Let  P  denote  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
w  the  weight  of  any  pebble.  Suppose  the  cylinder  and  pebbles  are 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  so  that  a  pebble 
moves  on  the  circumference  AE  with  a  velocity  V  feet  per  minute. 
Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  PC  is  then  a  radius  which  we 
represent  by  r.  Let  PT  be  tangent  to  the  circle  at  P.  Drop  PM 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line  AC  and  continue  MP  to  I. 
Let  the  angle  of  projection  be  represented  bj-  a. 

As  the  cylinder  rotates  with  a  velocity  V,  the  pebbles  in  contact 
with  the  walls  move  with  the  cylinder,  and  each  pebble  presses  out¬ 
wardly  (centrifugal  force)  away  from  the  central  axis  of  the  cylinder 
in  the  direction  CP.  This  outward  radial  pressure  on  the  walls  in 


pounds,  is  equivalent  to —  . 

Outward  pressure  =  — —  lbs .  (1) 

where  g  is  the  gravitation  constant,  approximately  32-22  £t.  per 
second  per  second  at  Stoke-on-Trent.  At  the  same  time,  gravity 
is  acting  on  the  moving  ball,  and  we  can  resolve  the  gravitation 
pressure  into  two  components  ;  one  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
CP,  and  the  other  in  a  direction  PC,  that  is,  directed  towards  the 
centre.  This  inward  pressure  is 

Inward  pressure  =  w  sin  a  lbs .  (2) 

If  the  outward  (centrifugal)  pressure  be  greater  than  the  inward 
radial  pressure,  the  pebble  will  remain  in  contact  with  the  walls 
of  the  cylinder  ;  but  if  the  inward  pressure  be  the  greater,  the 
pebble  will  leave  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  while  under  the  influence 
of  the  two  focces  indicated  above,  one  in  the  direction  PT,  the  other 
in  a  direction  PM.  The  pebble  will  thus,  in  falling,  describe  a 
parabolic  trajectory.  The  greater  the  speed,  V,  of  the  rotating 
cylinder,  the  greater  the  outward  pressure  of  the  pebble  ;  and 
conversely,  the  outward  pressure  will  be  less  the  more  slowly  the 
cylinder  rotates.  The  greater  the  angle  of  projection  a,  the  greater 
the  value  of  sin  a.  If  the  pebbles  do  not  leave  the  cylinder  when  a 
has  attained  its  maximum  value,  90°,  the  pebbles  will  be  carried 
round  without  moving  away  from  the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  Start¬ 
ing  with  a  comparatively  small  inward  pressure,  and  a  comparatively 
largo  outward  pressure,  it  follows  that  the  inward  pressure  will 
gradually  increase  in  magnitude  as  the  pebble  is  carried  upwards, 
and  a  point  may  be  reached  at  which  the  inward  pressure  becomes 
greater  than  the  outward  pressure.  Any  further  upward  motion 
will  cause  the  pebble  to  leave  the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  At  the 
instant  when  the  inward  and  outward  pressures  are  just  balanced, 
we  have,  from  (1)  and  (2), 

w  V- 

wg  sin  a  =  — 


/,  V2=  rg  sin  a  ...  ...  •••  •••  (3) 

rhe  pebble  Raves  the  cylinder  the  next  instant,  and,  in  mo\  ing 
through  the  space  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  each  pebble 
lescribes  a  path  resembling  that  of  a  bullet  projected  in  a  direction 

parallel  with  the 
tangent  PT,  and 
under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  the  trajec¬ 
tory,  described  by 
the  falling  pebble, 
will  be  a  parabola 
—POCD,  Fig.  4. 
When  the  pebble 
reaches,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cylin¬ 
der,  it  again  com¬ 
mences  to  ascend 
with  the  cylinder. 
The  cyclic  path 
is  indicated  in  Fig. 
3.  The  inner  cir¬ 
cle  passes  through 
the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the 
pebbles.  The  out¬ 
er  circle  is  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  walls 
of  the  cylinder. 

he  weight  w  of  the  pebbles  in  the  first  of  equations ;  (3 )  cance^t 
ut,  and  thus  the  expression  applies  to  pebbles  of  dlffe.1  -  fhe 
rovided  the  necessary  correction  be  made  for  evaiuatir  g 
idius  r.  The  pebbles,  also,  are  supposed  to  be  heavy  eno  g  ^ 
elop  sufficient  friction  to  enable  them  to  rise  and  leave  thaw 
tie  cylinder  at  approximately  the  theoretical  angle  o  P  J 
.— Relation  between  the  Number  of  Revolutions,  the  Diameter  of  th 
Cylinder,  and  the  Angle  of  Projection  of  the  P fbb™r  •  j 

If  the  above  reasoning  be  correct,  the  •  grinding  "  - 

crushing  effect  due  to  the  impact  of  the  falling  pebbles,  bince  the 


Fig.  3. 
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Es . -  * 

the  cylinder  is  2  7 r  r  or  v  d  who™  /  i  g  *  *  V  circumference  of 
tlvat  is,  the  actual  internal  diamet-r  of  the  fCCtT  dklmeter- 

of  .he  pebbles,  .he number 

7 r  d 


_  0l'  1  — N  tt  d  ...  im  ^ 

N-o.r  subititu.e  this  value” of  f  in  equation  (3).  and  we  get- 
N=  bPA  /  Q  s,n  « 

7 r  v  evolutions  per  minute  (5) 

Let  us  now  evaluate  the  constants  f.  tc.  Obviously, 

.  ^\/>  60  /3g22 

^  *  2  8-410V  2  ~  <6  l50- 

Here  we  have  converted  a  measured 

into  feet  per  minute  per  minute  •  the  ,li  '  ?“  V00"'1  Per  seeond 
Substituting  this  numbej  in  W,  ^  ‘f ""  V'  'W' 

per  minute.  v  7  ®  * 1  or  tin  number  of  revolutions 

H=  76-76  a  / s'n«  ,  .. 

ir  (l  revolutions  per  minute  (G) 

Sf»Sr°„"  ^££2**- *».»  a  “  diameter  ••  <f, 

to  have  the  walls  with  an  angle  a  is  equaVto  -676*/™**  Pe6Wea 

are  taken  from  any  table  of  natural  sines  numencaI  values  of  « 
ihe  crushing  action  of  the  oebbles  ua 

of’ sKtr  rJm'L  Sr  °"  ■—  P-hlenlV riuSXvX^ 

4~“g  *  ««- 

\  c*  iTnisfc  firot)  in9»lv9  a  digression  in  nrHor  4-/-v  ,  . 

th?  distar>c9  OQ  the  pebble  falls  and  the  angle111  a£,®latl?n  between 
passes  through  the  centres  of  gra.-it.-  ?i  °  .T,le  cinde  which 
with  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  is  an  ‘vsn  1  a'9  pebbjes>  concentric 
starting  points  of  ,TCle  \h™''*h  the 

centre,  C,  of  this  circle  corresponds with  th?n  *  ^  P®bbles'  Tbe 

find  ^hat  ^lu?  of^^wch  m akes^  rSZim.^i^TS 
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FoSt£ifyaie Vt0co°s  . . .  c-Po 

py _ 1  sin  a 

g  C0S  U  -  T  Sbl’  11  ’  C0S  ff* 

Again,  PM  =  r  sin  «,  and  PN  =  PF  sin  2  «,  consequently, 

PF  =  —  i^sin-rt  .  cos  a r  sin  a 

sin  9»  9S„  _  — 

Henc 


PM 


From  Fig.  4, 


sin  2  a  2  sin  a  .  cos  a 
2  PF  ;  and  PF  =  4  r  sin  a. 

NT=  2  ON  =  NF  +  FT 

=  FP  sin  (90  -  2  a)  -f  FI 
—  i  r  sin  a  (cos  2  «  -Pi) 

Consequently,  it  follows  that  =rSm  “  (1  “  sin'a| 

CAr=  ^  (sin  a  -  sin:t  a)  ...  (7) 

°Q  =  2r  (sin  a  -  sin3  a)  .  ^ 

distance  OQ  through  which  if  fall  ■  t  J  tbe  cybnder  and  the 

«*  o°T^;)Ta  z?*riKM 

EqSiou'fst  f*fVe  mdim  01  a  -  S  ‘a) 

‘  an8le  ot  proiecti<m  '«“>  «£ 

6-Condition  that  the  PebbUemay  fall  through  the  greate,,  Vertical 

is JS&SXtS&Z  diST  ‘"9 
(Si! tT6*1884 possible dist«- o<?-  oe = **;££ 

du  9 

da  ~~2r  ^  spi2  a )  cos  a- 

Foi  the  maximum  value  of  a,  du/da  will  be  zero.  Hence 

1  ^ 

1-3  sm2  a  =  0 ;  or,  sin  a  =— -r—  =  0  577367^ 

V  3 

From  a  table  of  natural  sines,  sin  35°  1G'  —  0-^77  at  v  ... 
square  root  of  0-577  . .  is  0-7G  •  fhot  -r  na  t’  ^*lng  tbafc  tbe" 

by  0-76  is  58-3376  ;  and  substitutin’o-n.^Vf  ^ '7b»  from  (6),  multiphed 
corresponding  with  maximum  fal|g  '  ‘  f<H'  ie.ang  e  °f  Projection 
number  of  revolution”  ^  of  thl  ’  r  i®*  &  relatlon  ^tween  the- 
crushing  effect,  nameTy,  °  °ylmder  t0  pr°duce  » 


N  —  58-34 \J  -  revolutions  per  minute 


(9) 


■ibt- 


dis’wuioTfeequanoStb8  !>y  “  pebble  falli"«  « 

P'hbh  falling  doqwn  *»  ■*«><*  b>'  -me 


n<»hhlo  foil-  lu  rue  mow  winch  would 

tailing  down  the  parabolic  path  OCD. 

■li  uuetTof  tbT  parabola  ‘^‘7  int°  ‘ponies  ",  NOT  is  the 
properties  of  the  parabola  PF  Uorree,  from  the  known 

The  vert, cal  component  of  thf  velocity  is  “ rl^dVttae. 


sss^raar  b£‘*wiw  wjs 

.r  23  to  28 
V  Diam. 

where  the  diameter  is  measured  in  metres  Tf  /q\  i 

in  metres,  the  numerical  factor  reduces  to3PQo  P  ^ /^’Pressed' 
“  23  to  28.”  reduces  to  31-92  in  place  of  Fischer’s- 

.  b-~  Comparison  of  Theory  with  Practice. 

numbe/rfrrvoZl^  «* 

diameter  d  to  give  the  greatest  effing  ff^rent  cylinders  of  effective 
conditions  stated  Lefus^  ?r“Shlng  effect)  rmder  the 

of  observation.  The  first  column  of  t h act.lon,  ^tb  tbe  resuits- 
the  effective  diameter  of  a  few  cylinders  ■  ^he^^  Tfbl°i  L  shows 
number  of  revolutions  reauired  tY>,-  ’  *he  second  column,  the 

calculated  from  (9)  •  the  third  n  l  maximum  crushing  effect,- 
take  the  fourth ,r°m  "»»-  *■ 

^  the  makera  o/the^jylirulers’haveZZdZumbers 

- I.- Speeds  for  Dry  Grinding 


Effective  diameter 
d  feet. 


1-0 

20 

a.3-0 

.  ;4r0 

5-0 

G-0 


Number  of  Revolutions  (N)  per  minute. 
Tbeorv. 


First 

Approximation 

(9) 


58-3 
41-2 
33  G 
29-7 
261 
23-8 


Second 

Approx  mation 
CU9 


G2-1 

43-9 

36-2 

310 

‘27-8 

25-3 


Practice. 


45  to  55 
38  to  44 
35  to  40 
28  to  35 
25  to  30 
18  to  25 


G 
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alone, 
or  less  approximate 
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not  widely  different  from  the  theoretical  approximation  for  the  sizes 
exceeding  3  ft.  diameter.  There  is  a  difficulty  with  the  fourth 
oolumn  of  the  table,  the  makers  give  the  external  diameters 
I  have  in  consequence  been  forced  to  make  a  more 
guess  at  the  effective  diameters  of  these 
cylinders.*  The  curves, 
Fig.  5,  show  the  theo¬ 
retical  relations  between 
the  speeds  of  rotation 
and  the  effective  dia¬ 
meters.  The  thick  strokes 
are  the  limits  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  maker. 
The  agreement  between 
theory  and  practice  is 
remarkably  close,  in  spite 
of  the  number  of  simpli¬ 
fying  assumptions  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  reasoning. 
This  coincidence  encour¬ 
ages  us  to  proceed  further, 
and  gives  us  some  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  initial 
assumption  that  the  pri- 
to  a  series  of  crushing  blows 


1  • 
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Fig.  5. 


mary  action  in  dry  grinding  is  du 
by  the  falling  pebbles. 

7  — Cyliniers  with  modifications  to  make  Maximum  Fall  independent 

of  Speed  of  Rotation. 

Various  modifications  of  the  walls  have  been  designed  with 
the  object  of  giving  th9  pebbles  a  longer  fall  than  would  occur 

under  the  conditions  just  discussed. 
C.  E.  Kreiss  [Brit.  Pat.  No.  25,502, 
1899)  made  pockets  in  the  walls  to 
carry  the  pebbles  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  cylinder  and  drop  them  to  the 
bottom — Fig.  6.  H.  Griepel  [Brit.  Pat. 
No.  406,  1888)  placed  shelves  on  the 
walls  to  raise  the  pebbles  and  allow 
them  to  drop  on  the  materials  below — 
Fig.  7  ;  E.  Fritsch  (Brit.  Pat.  No. 
20,322,  1893)  used  a  central  axis  in 
the  cylinder  on  which  shelves  were 
fixed  to  alternate  with  similar  shelves 
on  the  walls,  thus  imparting  a  zig¬ 
zag  motion  to  the  descending  pebbles 
— Fig.  8  ;  E.  Ferraris  (W.  R.  Ingalls, 
Eng.  Min.  Journ.,  76,  811,  1903)  has 
a  cylinder  with  radial  partitions  ;  J . 
Johnson  (Brit.  Pat.  No.  2,191,  1870)  and  H.  Lohnert  (16,331,  1905) 
fixed  conical  projections  on  the  walls  for  a  similar  purpose  Fig.  9.^ 


Fig.  6. — Kreiss’  Cylinders. 


and  we  must  find  the  number  of  revolutions  for  maximum  crushing 
effect  for  all  the  cycles  simultaneously  in  action.  Photographs  of 

the  interior  of  rotating  cylinders  by 
Fischer  and  by  White  have  shown  that 
the  pebbles  tend  to  range  themselves  in 
layers  ;  the  pebbles  behave  as  if  each 
kept  to  its  own  layer,  and  as  if  each 
pebble  performed  circuit  after  circuit  in 
the  same  layer.  Fischer  worked  with 
cylinders  with  netting  wire  ends  ;  White 
with  a  cylinder  with  a  glass  end.  Figs. 

1 1  and  12  are  from  Fischer’s  paper,  and 
Figs.  13  to  16  from  White’s  paper  pre¬ 
viously  cited.  To  quote  from  Fischer  s 
paper  (l.c.)  :  When  the  cylinder  is 
rotated  slowly,  the  pebbles  begin  to 
move  on  the  surface,  and  then  accumu¬ 
late  towards  the  ascending  side  of  )the 
cylinder.  When  the  speed  is  increased 
to  21  and  to  23  revolutions  per  minute, 
jrIG  jo.  the  pebbles  begin  to  roll  rather  slowly 

Heap  and  Oddv’s  Cylinders,  down  the  slope,  and  the  height  of  the 

body  of  pebbles  on  one  side  is  increased. 
As  the  speed  is  increased  to  28,  30,  32  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  motion  of  the  balls  on  the  sloping  side  becomes  more 
lively  ;  the  mass  becomes  locs:r  ;  and  the  height  is  increased. 
The  pebbles  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  on  the  ascending 
side  are  carried  along  without  changing  their  position  relatively 
to  the  wall  of  the  cylinder.  At  a  certain  height,  the  pebbles  leave 
the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  and  describe  a  cyme  of  projection.  The 
inner  layers  also  do  not  change  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
cylinder  when  ascending.  As  the  speed  increases  to  35  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  curve  of  projection,  and  the  height  cf  the  pebbles  is 
increased.  The  separation  of  the  inner  pebbles  into  layers  also 
becomes  more  and  more  pronounced.  A  comparison  of  Fig.  11  at 
59  revolutions  per  minute  with  Fig.  12  at  66  revolutions  per  minute 
shows  clearly  how  the  looseness  of  the  contents,  &c.,  increases  with 
the  speed  of  rotation.  If  the  speed  be  increased  still  further,  the 
pebbles  form  a  solid  ring  revolving  with  the  cylinder,  without  any 
other  motions  of  the  pebbles  among  themselves  being  apparent. 

These  remarks  will  render  any  further  description  of  the  next 
four  diagrams  (Figs.  13,  14,  15  and  16)  selected  from  White’s  paper 
(l  c  )  unnecessary.  White’s  cylinder  (8-5  in.  internal  diam.)  was  run 
at  6  revolutions  (Fig.  13)  ;  71  revolutions  (Fig.  14)  ;  104  revolutions 
(Fig.  15)  ;  and  150  revolutions  (Fig.  16)  per  minute  respectively. 
The  latter  diagram  shows  the  solid  ring  of  pebbles  pressing  against 
the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Fischer’s  cylinder 
was  rotating  in  the  opposite  direction  to  White’s  cylinder. 

The  exaggerations  (Figs.  3  and  17)  enable  us  to  see  that  if  the 
outermost  cycle  of  pebbles  is  doing  maximum  crushing,  the  inner¬ 
most  cycle  as  well  as  the  other  cycles  will  be  working  at  a  disadvant¬ 
age.  The  best  path  for  one  cycle  (Fig.  3)  passes  through  the  centre. 
Obviously,  therefore,  we  must  cause  the  outermost  cycle  to  be 


Fig.  7. — Graepel’s  Cylinders.  Fig.  8. — Fritsch’s  Cylinders. 

C.  Heap  and  T.  Oddy  (Brit.  Pat.  No.  25,239,  1901)  placed 
our  arms  on  the  central  axis  as  indicated  in  Fig.  10. 

Any  one  of  these  may,  of  course,  be 
suited  for  grinding  special  materals, 
but  it  is  questionable  if  many  would 
prove  satisfactory  for  pottery  mate¬ 
rials.  Most  of  the  patents  are  not 
practicable  when  tested  for  simplicity  ; 
probable  cost  of  wear  and  tear  ;  facil¬ 
ity  for  quick  repair,  &c.  Others,  again, 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

The  enormous  number  of  patents 
passing  through  the  Patent  Office  is 
undoubtedly  a  healthy  sign  of  the 
activity  of  ,the  brain  of  the  country  ;  but  the  absurdity  of  a  great 
many  patents  also  makes  this  number  a  kind  of  ‘  ‘  fool-meter  ’  for 
the  country. 

8. — Second  Approximation  to  the  ‘  ‘  Best  ’  ’  Speed  of  Rotation. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  attention  to  the  balls  moving 
in  one  parabolic  cycle.  In  reality  we  have  a  great  number  of  cycles, 

*  By  correspondence  with  the  makers,  &g.,  I  have  been  able  to  pet  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  thickness  of  the  cylinders  so  as  to  deduce  the  effective  diameter  from 
the  external  diameter.  Some  makers  refuse  to  furnish  any  data  because  they 
imagine  that  there  is  a  remote  possibility  of  their  good  name  being  injured. 
They  are,  of  course,  perfectly  right  in  doing  what  they  think  best.  Other  leading 
manufacturers  were  glad  to  place  their  data  at  my  disposal. 

t  Figs.  7  to  9  are  simplified.  The  originals  are  much  more  complex.  The  part 
illustrating  the  principle  is  here  alone  selected. 


Fig.  9. 

Johnson’s  Cylinders. 


Figs.  11  aud  12. — Views  of  Interior  of  Cylinder  in  Action  (after  Fischer). 

projected  beyond  the  centre.  By  applying  the  preceding  theory 
to  the  case  where  the  cylinder  is  half  full  of  pebbles,  and  averaging 
by  the  method  of  “  mean  integrals,”  w-e  obtain  for  the  outermost 
ayer,  sin  a  =0-6547.  Hence, 


N=  62  1/y/  ^  revolutions  per  minute 


(10) 


is  the  second  approximation.  In  words,  to  get  the  best  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute  for  dry  grinding,  divide  62J  by  the  square 
root  of  the  internal  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  measured  in  feet,  less  the 
average  diameter  of  the  pebbles.  If  the  cylinder  be  more  than  half 
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“ft'SES.**  . 

"  60-1."  I  have  not  given  the  full  aSin.'1”.'?,  a  I”,*** 
sinco  that  would  take  up  a  lot  of  sna..-  ,  1 'v  ■"  c  la  calculations, 
changed  to  the  neceatary  potential  with  m.?h££{taf  “  ‘°  on* 
.  gather,  apart  Iron,  the  principles  here  outlined,  the  agreement 
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Fig.  15.  „ 

Fig.  16. 

lews  of  Interior  of  Cylinder  in  Action  (after  White). 

considered'totsuminarisePthet groper' “speeds ^*’.fo™ul‘  he 

p'»“  «£, 

rs  <;™  -h  s 

InaLSHf 3  £^33^*5^  "“I— d  b> 

adjusted  to  cylinders  of  different  sires.  The  CsefneneeTThS 

cylinders  which  do 
not  differ  very 
much  in  diameter 
are  recommended 
to  be  run  at  one 
speed. 

9. — Consumption 
of  Energy. 
Really  satisfac 
tory  comparisons 
between  theory 
and  practice  can 
only  be  made  when 
the  speed  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  a  revolu¬ 
tion  meter,  and  the 
energy  consumed 
measured  by  indi¬ 
cator  diagrams  or 
ammeter  readings. 
For  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency,  other  things 
being  equal,  the 
speed  should  be 
such  that 


*»  that  iL  p£ !t' »  : 3  / , SaTd“8°r  pan  grin  g 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  enernv  Zs,  of  c™™inution! 

and  pulverising  the  materials  is  les?  in  cylffider  ZrtUal'y  gr.indin» 
■K  Kick  [Deis  CtP'inf-r  riw  a  *  »*  ode  i  tnfln  in  pan  firindiniy 

1885)  has  shown  that  ••  .^0J>ortlo>wlen  Wider  standee,  Berlin  \ 
and  Say  mateS  is^nde^  ?  aCtUa11^  P-lve’rise 
used.  ’  The  differences  in  “deP®ndent  of  the  process 
sumed  in  the  different  systems  &TUnt  ?f  °ner«>'  ^on- 
cylinder— represent  work  done  in  .•  f  Indln8— lJan  and 
cumbrous  machinery;  the  •  •  suckinv  ,nore  or  ,ess 
and  is  not  duo  to  the  actual'  JtnrL  8r  f  rPnners>  &e., 

p,y  *  :::  J  s  t*  I  tb,t- 

Wet  ...  «  4  2  5  1  o-  H'P- 

*»  "•»  grinding!^.  half 

BeSiXirisoUE”8!  HcrtmCwt; 

1907),  and  R.  W.  Chanman  $Ct-Pre88’  95’  621, 

1910)  have  shown  that  the”  i  f  f9  °nd  Mlneral*,  30,  413, 
w  of  ore  from  particles  of  an  aver  d°w  m  ^'nidmga  weight 
an  average  diameter  d  is  * &g6  diameter  dn  to  particles 


Total  work 


=  «*'  (i-1) 

Vdi  dJ 


Fig.  17. 

Power  absorbed 


cu  Lx' ’ "  Fig"  1  /f  beSacu? ifto  f ' * '  TCt '0n  of  (11) :  If  a  i  cm. 
the  work  necessary  to  produce  a^o^o01''^^  f  &1+d  ”  *  be 
work  done  in  producing  the  *'  “i'  ?f  fracture>  the 

lines  Fig.  18)  v  ill  be  3  k'  If  rh'  T*’  °*  fra?ture  (dotted 
duced  in  one  linear  dimen  ’  the/?[ore’  a  pieces  are  pro- 

«re  n  -  1  parXTpIaS  ”hthe  ?‘isinal  *»* 

3  (n  —  1)  parallel  ulanes  h  at  direction,  and  there  are 

.  c,„,  sv” ,k„°'  f!r»rT@,  ° 

the  diameter  of  the  original  cube  l’-'  lr  d»  ,X! 

the  smaller  ubes  in  linear  units  e  n  d'  the  dlameter  of 

the£eao?f7affe  wiS 

is  w.  Hence  the  work  pS  Snt.W^  °en,i“«re 

J-a^’(^)=sy  b-r) 

^Zy%Zyn^C  "e  haV6  <»>  »*■«“■*-  <• 

Fiom  the  definition  of  “surface  factor  ”  t  ur  -it  ™ 

**  Cw-  »•  «.  unit  wSght  oTniateri^u!  °r'  W 

Surface  factor  =  -J  . .  (M) 

where  iC  is  a  number,  constant  for  a  given  material  if  fell 

Z  SS"  ££  £?s*%r* 

spectively denote  the  surface  factors 
of  the  sample  before  and  after 
grinding,  we  have,  if  it  be  a 
numerical  constant, 

Actual  work  of  grin  cl¬ 
ing  =  kw  (S,  -  S°)  (18) 

In  words,  the  work  actually  performed 
m  comminution  is  proportional  to  the " 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
amount  of  material  ground  in  unit 
time  by  the  difference  in  the  surface 
factors  of  the  materials  before  and  Fig.  18. 

efficienct^n'ff  In  fonseci«ence,  (13)  enables  us  to  compare  tin 
efficiency  of  different  systems  of  grinding  one  with  another  V 
comparison  work  there  is  no  need  to  evaluate  *  But  tl  at  cao  h 

F°oin  (ISlXT^  vQ1n  the,  re8u,t  Siven  in  the  papers  jJst  cRed 

i?  om(  13),  for  two  cylinders  A  and  B,  we  have  the  a 

Relative  grinding  efficiency  =  'rotaI  wnrk  in  cylindft-  A 

Total  work  in  cylinckT  B 

a„de9^"V^fden°^  A1'®  rTSpCCtive  surface  factors  for  cylinder  A 
and  -80 ,  S1  ,  for  cylinder  B  ;  w  and  w'  the  corresponding  weights  o' 
the  charges  in  the  cylinders,  then,  the  ng  g  °J 

Relative  efficiency  =  M jiy  S,ff 

J  w'W-So')  .  (15) 


Revolution  per  minuTe?S  a  niaximum- 


To  illustrate  by  example  : — A  given  material  of  surface  factor 
to.be  ground  in  two  different  cylinders  (cylinder  and  ran  Ac" 

frrf.nrern^ed8*  In  cyllndrr  tha  material  haf l mrfac 
faSor  08  OUTS  8nndin8  ?  a"d  in  cylinder  B,  a  surfae 

lactor  98  after  ten  hours  grinding.  What  is  the  relative  grrndin 
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efficiency  of  the  two  cylinders  ?  On  introducing  the  given  data  i 
(15)  we  obtain  for  the  total  work  on  cylinder  A  per  hour  £  (85  -  21)’ 
and’cvlinder  B,  T>n  (98  -  21).  Both  cylinders  have  the  same  charge 

m  1  (85  —  211  _  10'5  _  - 

Relative  grinding  efficiency  — _  2l)~  9-7  ~  1  U‘ 

Hetice  cylinder  A  has  1-08  times  the  efficiency  of  cylinder  B  in 
grinding.  Formula  (15),  I  think,  shows  a  new  use  for  the  “  surface 

factor  ”  of  Mr.  Jackson.  . 

Another  example  :  28  kilowatts  are  required  to  grind  flint  from 
pieces  with  a  surface  factor  10  to  a  surface  factor  66,  what  kilowatts 
are  necessary  to  grind  the  flint  to  a  surface  factor  104  !  From  (13) 

28  :  x  =  lew  (66  -  10)  :  kw  >104  -  10)  ,\  x  =  47  kilowatts. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  test  these  deductions  practically,  but 
the  first  premise  has  been  tested  with  fair  results  by  Iv.  von 
Reytt  (Oest.  Zeit.  Berg.  Hiittenwesen,  36,  229,  246,  255,  268,  283,  1888). 
Hence  the  questionable  factor  lies  in  the  legitimacy  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  work  done  in  crushing  the  substance  to  a  surface  factor 
of  sav,  66,  is  not  partially  absorbed  in  ‘  ‘  straining  ’  (loosening) 
the  corresponding  particles,  so  that  less  work  is  needed  for  still 
further  reducing  the  size  of  the  grains  than  would  be  otherwise  the 

CaS[t'is  probable  that  the  theoretical  speeds  indicated  by  the  formula? 
here  given— (9),  (10),  (14) — should  be  somewhat  exceeded  in  practice, 
since  the  tendency  of  the  pebbles  to  slip  back  in  the  opposite  direc; 
tion  to  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  will  prevent  the  theoretical  speed 
developing  the  “  best  ”  angle  of  projection. 

One  naturally  tries  to  work  a  cylinder  at  its  full  capacity,  but 
some  certainly  recommend  charging  the  cylinder  too  full.  The 
best  results,  according  to  A.  James  {Eng.  Min.  Journ.,  79,  511,  1905), 
are  obtained  for  dry  grinding  by  a  w-eight  of  pebbles  equal  to  44 
times  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  expressed  in  cubic  feet.  For  wet 
grinding,  James  recommends  50  per  cent,  more  pebbles. 

10. — Wet  Grinding. 

The  nature  of  the  walls  has  an  important  influence.  Smooth 
walls  and  smooth  pebbles  do  not  always  offer  sufficient  friction 
to  develop  the  theoretical  angle  of  projection,  a,  for  the  best  value 
of  N.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  placing  a  polished  agate  marble 
in  a  bottle  rotating  with  the  axis  of  a  wheel.  The  marble  revolves 
axially  inside  the  bottle,  but  does  not  show  the  rise  and  fall  which 
would  occur  wdien  a  mass  of  pease  is  placed  inside  the  bottle. 
Cylinders  which  have  been  in  use  some  time,  and  the  interior  has 
been  roughened  by  wear,  sometimes  grind  much  more  efficiently 
than  newly  lined  cylinders  wutli  smooth  w-alls.  Again,  a  lubricant 
like  water  retards  the  ascent  of  the  pebbles  with  the  walls  of  the 
cylinder.  The  pebbles  are  inclined  to  slip  back,  instead  of  rising  to 
describe  a  trajectory,  and  strike  a  crushing  blow  on  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  experience  in  wet  grinding 
that  if  the  relation  : 

Amount  of  material  to  be  ground 
Amount  of  water  in  cylinder. 

be  too  small,  other  things  being  equal,  the  efficiency  of  the  grinding 
is  seriously  affected.  In  wet  grinding,  the  slipping  of  the  pebbles 
is  so  great  that  the  number  of  crushing  blows  is  realtively  very 
small,  and  the  main  grinding  is  done  by  attrition. 

Indeed,  even  if  the  pebbles  did  rise  and  describe  the  parabolic 
path  characteristic  of  dry  grinding,  the  ‘  ‘  slip  ’  ’  in  the  cylinder  would 
so  damp  down  the  velocity  of  descent  that  the  crushing  blow  would 
be  comparatively  feeble.  I  do  not  at  present  see  how  it  is  possible 
to  find  the  proper  charges — pebbles,  material  to  be  ground,  and 
water — other  than  by  actual  measurement  on  the  lines  indicated 
in  the  preceding  section  dealing  with  the  consumption  of  energy  in 
grinding  cylinders. 

11, — Best  Speed  of  Rotation  for  Wet  Grinding. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  speeds  for 
running  wet  and  also  dry  cylinders.  IVe  can  look  at  this  question 
from  two  points  of  view. 

(1)  The  cylinder  can  be  run  at  an  increased  speed  so  as  to  over¬ 
come  the  slipping  and  project  the  pebbles  into  the  interior  of  the 
cylinder.  This  leads  to  a  waste  of  energy  by  splashing,  and  the 
pebbles  can  only  deliver  a  feeble  crushing  blow. 

(2)  The  speed  can  be  so  adjusted  that  the  “  set  of  the  mass  of 
pebbles  in  the  cylinder  gives  a  maximum  rolling,  kneading,  and 
rubbing  action  by  the  pebbles  without  actually  projecting  the 
pebbles  into  the  interior. 

The  former  would  obviously  require  a  greater  speed  of  rotation 
than  even  dry  grinding,  and  also  involve  a  greater  consumption  of 
energy.  Consequently,  the  speed  of  rotation  might  have  to  be 
considerably  reduced  for  maximum  efficiency. 

Table  II.  is  compiled  from  the  catalogues  of  five  manufacturers 
(American,  British,  German),  with  data  for  converting  “external 
to  “.internal’’  dimensions,  kindly  furnished  by  two  firms.  The 
German  catalogues  usually  recommend  slower  speeds  than  British 
and  American. 


Table  II. — Speeds  foe  Wet  Grinding. 


Internal 

diameter 

ft. 

Diameter 

<7 

7T 

6-8 

5-2 

4-9 

4-5 

4-2 

3-9 

3  0 

3-0 

27 

R evolutions  per  minute  (A') 
Wet  grinding. 


Maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  from  catalogues. 


10  to  16 
15  to  22 
15  to  25 
20  to  28 
25  to  33 


Calculated 

(16) 


16 

19 

20 
24 
27 


The  nrst  column  contains  me  ^  ,  T,  ,,  7 

the  second  column  the  effective  diameter  with  0-3  ft.  pebbles  ;  the 
third  column  the  extreme  speeds  recommended  in  the  different 
catalogues  ;  the  fourth  column,  the  speed  calculated  from  the 
formula  : 


N  =  43  3  1  revolutions  per  minute 


(16) 


Comparing  this  formula  with  (10)  and  (11),  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  speeds  for  wet  grinding  are  much  slower  than  for  diy  grinding, 
the  speeds  for  dry  grinding  being  nearly  lj  times,  more  exactly, 
1-4  times  as  fast  as  for  wet  grinding.  The  constants  m  formula 
(16)  have  been  evaluated  from  the  data  m  column  3,  Table  11. 
The  form  of  the  theoretical  equation  has  been  retained,  but  the 
constants  have  not  been  deduced  from  theoretical,  but  rather  from 

"'FrTn^eHuttions  (6)  and  (16)  we  can  calculate  the  angle 
This  is  sin  a  =  0-318209  =  sin  18°  IF.  The  cylinder,  however, 
will  be  so  crowded  with  pebbles  that  no  such  angle  of  projection 
could  be  developed.  The  pebbles  in  the  cylinder  will  thus  acqiure 
a  certain  (Fig.  13)  inclination  to  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  on  the 
ascending  sides.  There  can  be  no  pebbles  falling  m  air  when  the- 
angle  of  projection  a  is  less  than  the  angle  ol  inclination  of  the 

pebbffiSindin  Under  running  at  maximum  efficiency  and  properly 
charged  is  by  no  means  noiseless.  There  is  a  characteristic  ru&bhng 
noise  The  absence  of  the  characteristic  “  music  shorn  that 
energy  is  being  wasted  by  the  slipping  of  the  pebbles  and  that  the 
work  of  attrition  in  wet  grinding,  or  of  crushing  in  dry  grinding, 
are  not  being  properly  performed. 

12. _ Cylinder  and  Pan  Ground  Materials. 

We  have  seen  it  to  be  highly  probable  that,  in  dry  cylinder 
grinding,  comminution  is  mainly  effected  by  a  series  of  crushing 
blows;  while  in  wet  cylinders,  as  in  pan  grinding  the  materials 
are  powdered  by  rubbing  and  kneading  between  the  pebbles  in 
the  former  case,  and  between  runner  and  paver  in  the  latter. 

The  claim  is  made  that  pan-ground  materials— say  flint— are 
more  “  waxy  ’’  or  “  buttery  ”  in  working.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  when  the  change  is  made  from  pan  to  wet  cylinder  grinding 
complaints  on  this  account  are  sometimes  made  by  those  who 
work  the  “clay.”  But  after  a  time,  when  the  workmen  have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  “feel”  of  cylinder  ground  materials, 

the  complaints  cease.  c  „  o 

W.  Jackson  and  W.  A.  Lethbridge  (Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.  2,  o 
1902),  and  later  C.  F.  Binns  (Trans.  Amer.  Cer.  Soc,  o,  280,  1J03) 
tried  without  success  to  find  a  difference  m  the  physical  form  of 
wet  cylinder  and  wet  pan  ground  materials.  Jackson  and  Leth¬ 
bridge  state  that  in  both  cases  “  all  particles  seemed  alike  to 
possess  irregular  angular  forms.  After  a  comparison  of  the 
texture  or  degree  of  fineness  of  pan  and  cylinder  ground  materials 
they  said:  “Cylinder  ground  material  is  much  finer  than  that 
obtained  by  the  pan  ’  ’  ;  and  add,  “  It  would  therefore  appear  to  be 
established  that  the  differences  which  have  been  observed  between 
cylinder  and  pan  ground  materials  are  due  to  an  excessive  amount 

of  grinding  in  the  former  case.” 

There  is  also  an  important  difference  m  the  prevailing  methods  of 
treating  the  materials  derived  from  cylinder  and  pan  before  they  are 
used  In  the  former  case,  the  materials  are  usually  lawned  , 
in  the  latter,  “washed  up”  by  a  process  of  sedimentation  or 
settling.  This  difference  in  treatment  may  accentuate  or  diminish 
differences  of  the  kind  recorded  by  Jackson  and  Lethbridge  (W  .  E. 
Goodwin,  Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  3,  23,  1904).  Hence,  in  comparing 
the  physical  properties  of  the  products  ot  the  two  systems  of  grinding, 
this  factor  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

13. — Grinding  Pebbles. 

The  pebbles  used  in  the  cylinder  vary,  of  course,  with  the  nature 
of  the  materials  being  ground,  as  well  as  with  the  size  of  the  cylinde  i . 
Flint  pebbles— sav  3  in.  average  diameter— are  usually  employed. 
Various  shapes  of  grinding  “  pebbles  ”  have  been  suggested.  M- 
Crawford  (Brit.  Pat.  No.  2,553,  1891)  patented  a  hard  steel  spherical 
shell  weighted  with  a  central  lead  core;  P.  T.  Lindhard  (Brit. 
Pat  No  22,225.  1901)  metal  spheres  with  convex  projections  . 
and  T.  K.  Clark  (Brit.  Pat.  No.  8,902,  1901)  rectangular  blocks. 
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“  directions  . f*  hLnSTt ‘‘a  “SS'  '"n. 7  ’’"btoot  t  . "’  Iy  . grinding  MU 

“  I-bbte.  '•  or  "  balls  ”  „Tu’d  wort  Th^-  Zl"""*  f  ■",bb,"’g  »"  «“>  machine, v  i., 

?°  <«  pottery  material,,  and  '  S°r,er  “  “  *«?«.  Inventing  the 


CUA;«  'XKKTSilJ  I  I;"  ?"n  ™;iuiekly.  It  is  tJJorc 

rounded  in  practice.  In  wet  Dossible  to  nrov  ft  t  o  types  of  cylinder  in  which  it  appears 

grinding,  the  slabs  would  be  in-  For  doimr  „!  L!  to  some  extent  tins  expenditure  of  usefid  energy 

dined  to  slip  without  grinding-  -  „Tho®e  cylinders-called  “  tube  mill-  ”-l 

analogous  to  “sucking”  in  pan  materials  emuinn  T*  ,  ®+nd  dl8charge  ”  remove  the  ground 

grinding,  and  I  fail  to  see  what  effective.  y  ;  but  ln  most  the  remedy  is  only  partially 

accrue11  for  dry^fndhfg.  W°Uld  ( Vli?"  HO"'1"*’/'1,  grin,dinS is  due  to  H.  W.  F  ardinge 

n _ ,,  r,  .  __  i TJrxt.  Vat.  No.  12,71.),  1907;  Electrochem.  Met.  Ind.,  7  47  I9n<»\  * 

.  Rad foid,  8  Eccentric  Cylinders,  die  drum  is  conical,  not  cylindrical.  The  principle  on  which  the 
o-f ,JmRadford  Pat.  No.  |  based  is  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment :  Join  two 

~  ..’  1  )  use®  a  cylinder  mounted  ™bbed  ^nnels  base  to  base  by  means  of  a  rubber  band  (Fie  °1 ) 

obliquely  on  its  axis  (Fig.  20),  or  Before  joining  the  funnels  let  one  bo  partially  filled  with  drv 

a  cylinder  provided  with  oblique  sand  and  gravel  of  assorted  sizes.  Revolve  the  funnels  at  a  <,lioh‘t 
Fig.  19.— Clark’s  Grinding  Slabs,  partitions  arranged  at  an  angle  to  angle  to  the  horizontal,  the  contents  of  the  apparatus  will  sen-irate 
f  ,  .  .  t  16  axis  ol  rotation.  Tlio  obioct  graded  sizes,  the  largest  pebbles  collect  at  the  lurtypef  ,i:Q 

<)t  both  devices  is  to  throw  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  from  ^ide  the  smaller  pebbles  gradually  decrease  in  size  towards  ti  rn  ’ 
-to  side  while  the  cylinder  is  rotating.  The  former  device  is  obviously  end-  In  the  conical  mill  a  similar  grad  ng  occurs  (Fhr  2)  The 
modelled  after  a  well-known  mixing  cylinder.  1  can  see  little  use  Prides  of  materials  to  be  crushed  arrangf  themselwL  in  d 'ffZn! 

in  ceacenmg  16  crushing  blow  such  as  would  occur  in  the  dry  Parts  of  the  cone  according  to  their  size.  The  coarse  material  is 

grinding  of  pottery  materials  with  th^,subl®ct  to  impact  with  a  high  momentum  from  the  largest 
a  partitioned  cylinder.  The  P°bbles  ^  the  smaller  pebbles  “pound”  the  smaller  particles 
r— ,  -n  b  wear  and  repair  of  the  partitions  wlJh  a  less  momentum.  Thus  the  power  used  in  crushing  is 

T~(  rndl  -rurry  1 ,  vould  also  be  a  serious  obstacle,  automatically  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  performed  and  it  is 

XM-  -M  f°rme.r  objection  might  pos-  cla*™ed  that  a  great  reduction  in  power  is  needed,  since  large 

■*  *1  luj/  -H-H  fbly  be  raised  against  the  eccen-  Pebbles  with  a  high  momentum  do  not  waste  power  by  crushing 

trie  cylinder,  but  the  dry  grinding  j  the  snmller  particles.  1  y  ng 


i imgbt  . en.  be  done  by  attrition  1  is  probable  that  too  great  a  uniformity  in  the  sizes  of  the 
as  effeetiVAlv  _ 1  !  nartie.les  nf  + _ u  °  oi  tne 


Fig.  20.  Radford’s  Eccentric 
Cylinder. 
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as  effectively.  Many  deviceshave  Pai’ticles  of  pottery  materials  will  not  be  advantageous  4  certain 
been  patented  for  making  the  !  amount  of  irregularity  facilitates  close  packing,  which  is  favourable 
pebbles  describe  a  more  tortuous  i  to  rapid  vitrification  (J.W.  Mellor,  Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.  9  79  1910) 
path  than  the  cycle  indicated  in  .  am  greatly  indebted  to  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  grinding 

rig.  3.  For  wet  grinding,  Rad-  cvbnders  inrlnrimn.  — i„„u.  w -  .  .  -  •  ®  ® 

ford’s  eccentric  cylinder  seems  one 


.  ....  1®*  Hardinge'  8  Conical  Cylinders. 

^ft  is  highly  probable  that  a  great  deal  of  useless  work  is  done  in 
grinding  under  ordinary  conditions.  Suppose,  for  the  moment,  that 


!  Srfe  incl“ding  Par  ticuiariy  *  Messrs".  l^TSsmann?® 
V!  t;  Wengers  Ltd  Stoke-on-Trent;  Hardinge  Conical 

Pn  5r«’  °rk  ? \?°ldton’  Ltd-  Burslem  ;  Abbe  Engineering 

Co.,  New  York  ;  and  J.  Rohrbach,  Katzhiitte,  Thur.,  for  permission 
to  use  their  catalogues,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  furnishing  me  with 
data  not  specified  in  the  catalogues. 

Conical  in  th®  Trade  Catalogue  of  the  Harding,- Patent 

mill  (1909)  AbbG  Engineering  Co.  advertised  a  somewhat  similar 


Fig.  21. 

particles  0-01  mm.  in  diameter  are  fine  enough  for  our  purpose. 
Any  further  sub-division  is  a  waste  of  energy.  Unfortunately,  in 
machines  at  present  in  use  for  grinding  pottery  materials,  the  fine 


ComparAtive  peripheral) 
speeds  at  different 
zones  of  mill 


min. 


oo'  per  min 


per  mm. 


Comparative  relation 
of  sizes  of  crushing 
mediums  to  particle 
being  crushed 

1:4  division 


1”  pebble  crushing 
y64“  particle  *1  =  136.000 


pebble  crushing 
particle  *1=896 


2"  pebble  crushing 
>j6"  particle  =1  =  16384 


-Hardinge ’s  “  Conical  ”  Cylinder. 


The  German  Porcelain  Industry.  (From  a  Continental 
Correspondent).  During  the  two  last  years  the  German 
porcelain  industry  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  its 
favourable  position.  The  effects  of  the  different  crises 
have  made  themselves  especially  felt  in  the  porcelain 
industry,  and,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  winter 
of  1909-10,  a  very  heavy  burden  oppressed  this  branch 
ot  German  industry.  The  figures  showing  the  returns 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  German  porcelain  industry 
clearly  show  the  gravity  of  the  effects  of  the  crisis, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  business  returns  for  last 
year.  Whereas  in  1907  the  average  dividend  paid  by  the 
porcelain  and  china  factories  was  11-5  per  cent., 
in  1908  the  dividend  was  only8'8  per  cent,  on  the 
average.  In  1909  only  an  average  dividend  of  6-4 
per  cent,  was  paid.  A  rift  in  the  clouds,  hov  ever, 
has  been  seen  since  the  beginning  of  last  autumn 
in  connection  with  foreign  trade  ;  this  has  much 
improved,  whereas,  of  late,  it  has  been  having  much 
to  do  with  the  bad  financial  state  of  the  industry. 
In  1908  the  exports  showed  a  drop  in  value  of  1 1*64 
million  marks  in  round  figures,  whilst  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  1909  a  further  loss  of  16-6 
million  marks  was  recorded,  August  alone  taking 
1  two  million  marks  of  this  total.  In  October.  1909. 
however,  a  marked  change  for  the  better  set  in 
and  trade  began  to  increase,  November  continuing 
the  advance,  owing  to  the  revival  which  set  in 
with  English  and  North  American  trade.  ,So  fa r  t  he 
financial  state  of  affairs  has  not  improved,  owing  to 
the  low  prices  still  prevailing.  Table  glass  is  mostly 
in  arrears,  the  deficit  amounting  to  about  60.000  q. 
Now  that  foreign  trade  is  improving  it  is  hoped 
that  tilings  will  begin  to  look  up  in  general. 
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Trade  Reports. 

The  Proprietors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  POTTERIES. 

From  our  own  Correspondent. 

WHEN  the  returns  of  our  general  foreign  trade  are  j 
so  consistently  good  as  they  have  been  this  year, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  in  North  Staffordshire 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  benefit  of  that  world¬ 
wide  improvement  in  business  of  which  the  official 
figures  are  the  outward  and  visible  sign.  Those 
whose  fingers  are  upon  the  pulse  of  trade  in  this  district  ; 
prophesied  months  ago  that  we  were  in  for  a  period  of  1 
-i  boom.”  Their  opinions  were  duly  recorded  in  The  Pottery 
Gazette,  though,  for  a  time,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  their  \ 
prognostications  would  attain  fulfilment  ;  but  there  can  now  be 
no  shadow  of  doubt  that  these  hopes  are  being  even  more  than  | 
realised.  The  lamented  death  of  King  Edward  caused  some 
little  check  for  a  few  days,  as  was  only  natural,  but  business  soon 
resumed  its  normal  aspect,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  later  on  the 
potting  trade  will  receive  an  additional  fillip  by  reason  of  the  [ 
festivities  attendant  on  the  Coronation  of  King  George.  ‘  ‘  Bunged 
up  with  orders  ”  was  the  expressive  phrase  used  by  the  head  of 
one  of  the  biggest  firms  in  the  general  trade,  a  few  days  ago,  to 
indicate  what  the  state  of  affairs  was  at  his  own  particular  works. 

‘  ‘  As  busy  as  ever  we  can  be  ’  ’  said  another.  Said  a  third,  ‘  ‘  We’ve 
got  every  bit  as  much  as  we  can  do  in  every  market  we  touch,” 
while  yet  another  declared  that  at  his  business  they  were  now 
‘ ‘  refusing  the  cut  lines.”  That,  perhaps,  was  the  most  significant 
phrase  of  all.  When  a  pottery  manufacturer  openly  confesses 
that  he  is  now  refusing  orders  which  are  “  cut  ”  to  a  low  margin 
of  profit,  it  shows  pretty  clearly  that  trade  is  in  a  vastly  more 
healthy  condition  than  was  the  case  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

The  American  market  is  evincing  great  strength,  and  some  excel¬ 
lent  orders  are  flowing  in  to  local  manufactories  with  a  steadiness 
which  is  causing  much  satisfaction.  The  Continental  trade,  too, 
is  better,  and,  though  the  Australian  trade  hangs  fire  for  the  moment, 
the  Colonial  trade  as  a  whole  is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Even 
in  the  home  market,  which  some  pessimistic  people  had  almost 
given  up  as  a  bad  job,  trade  is  indubitably  better  than  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time.  The  depression  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade, 
coupled  with  the  recent  sensational  disclosures  regarding  bills  of 
lading,  has  caused  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  has  adversely 
affected  our  business  relations  with  that  important  district,  but 
manufacturers  whose  main  interests  are  centred  in  the  home  trade 
have  far  less  to  complain  about  than  they  had  three  months  ago, 
and  the  outlook  warrants  an  optimistic  spirit.  ‘  ‘  We  have  nothing 
at  all  to  complain  about  now,”  a  manufacturer  remarked,  ‘  ‘  except 
the  low  prices.  It  must  be  admitted  that  prices  are  very  low, 
indeed,  and  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  improve  them.”  If  trade 
continues  on  the  up-grade,  it  may  be  that  there  will  be  a  general 
move  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  who  have 
certainly  been  suffering  severely  from  the  cutting  of  prices  which 
inevitably  occurs  when  trade  is  bad,  and  firms  have  to  fight  for 
every  order. 

Looking  at  the  figures  relating  to  the  imports  and  exports  of 
china  and  earthenware  for  the  month  of  April  one  finds  that  they, 
too,  reflect  the  turn  for  the  better  which  trade  has  taken.  We 
sent  abroad,  during  the  month,  pottery  to  the  value  of  £218,98(5, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  £36,445  over  the  figures  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  an  increase  of  £5,800  over 
the  figures  for  the  year  before.  This  is  a  matter  for  hearty  con¬ 
gratulation,  because,  while  for  some  months  past  the  figures  have 
been  better  than  they  wrere  for  the  preceding  year,  it  was  not  until 
the  last  two  months  that  they  have  compared  favourably  with 
the  figures  for  two  years  ago.  But  during  April  of  this  year  the 
exports  of  ware  to  almost  every  market  specified  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns — there  were  only  two  exceptions — amounted  to 
more  than  they  did  in  1909,  and  also,  in  most  instances,  to  more 
than  they  did  in  1908.  Taking  our  four  greatest  American 
customers — the  United  States,  Canada,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  we  find  that  during  April  we  despatched  to  them  ware 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  £103,119,  whereas  in  April  of  1909 
the  value  was  only  £8S,183,  while  in  1908  the  total  still  fell  £2,000 
short  of  this  year’s  figure,  the  actual  value  of  the  ware  exported 
to  those  four  countries  two  years  ago  being  £101,244. 

The  returns  now  enable  us  to  judge  how  trade  progressed  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  and  here,  again,  there  can  be  no 
uncertainty  about  the  deductions  to  be  drawn.  The  pottery  manu¬ 


facturers  of  Great  Britain  exported,  during  the  four  months,  ware 
to  the  value  of  £136,409  more  than  they  did  in  the  same  period  of 
last  year,  the  figures  for  the  respective  years  being  : — 1910,  £827,161  ; 
1909,  £690,752.  The  figures  for  the  first  four  months  of  1908  was 
£847,954,  some  £20,000  more  than  this  year’s  return,  but  this 
difference  will  soon  be  made  up  if  the  present  rate  of  progress  be 
continued.  The  foreign  ware  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  past  four  months  was  valued  at  £262,975,  compared 
with  £253,671  in  April  last  year,  and  £311,514  in  April,  1908.  The 
foreign  ware  re-exported  in  the  past  four  months  was  valued  at 
£38,231,  compared  with  £31,136  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1909,  and  £32,907  in  the  first  four  months  of  1908.  Deducting  the 
re-exports  from  the  foreign  ware  imported,  the  net  value  of  the 
imports  of  foreign  ware  for  the  four  months,  January  to  April,  was 
£224,744,  compared  with  £222,535  and  £278,607  in  the  two  previous 
years  respectively.  Most  of  thp  foreign  ware  imported  in  April  v  as 
earthenware,  which  represented  £47,343  of  the  total,  only  £16,87. 
being  scheduled  as  china,  percelain,  and  parian.  The  balance  is 
made  up  of  tiles,  sanitary  ware,  jet,  and  Rockingham,  electrical 
and  chemical  ware,  &c. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  announce  that  all 
questions  which  had  arisen  between  employers  and  employed  in  the 
general  earthenware  trade  have  now  been  satisfactorily  disposed 
of,  and  that  no  further  difficulties  can  arise  before  next  March. 
No  conclusion,  however,  has  been  reached  with  regard  to  the 
matter  in  dispute  in  the  sanitary  trade,  where  the  masters  are  seeking 
a  reduction  in  prices,  while  the  men  ask  for  an  advance.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Rules  of  the  Conciliation  Board,  the  matter  will  now 
have  to  go  to  arbitration.  Mr.  Ernest  Moon,  K.C.,  counsel  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the  Board’s  Arbitrator.'  Of 
course,  no  stoppage  will  occur — thanks  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Conciliation  Board — so  that  the  progress  of  the  dispute  can  be 
watched  with  equanimity,  instead  of  with  the  constantly  recurring 
anxiety  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  no  authority  existed  for  the 
official  and  peaceable  settlement  of  these  perplexing  questions. 


The  splendid  services  rendered  to  the  trade  by  Mr.  «i.  C.  Bailey,, 
of  Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burslem,  who  recently  retired  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  having  held  that  position  for  ten  years,  have  not  been 
allowed  to  pass  without  recognition.  When  it  was  known  that, in 
consequence  of  his  increasing  business  responsibilities,  he  had 
decided  to  resign  his  position  in  connection  with  the  Association,  a 
committee  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Abraham  Fielding  (Railway 
Pottery,  Stoke)  at  its  head,  in  order  to  present. him  with  some 
tangible  token  of  the  feeling  entertained  towards  him. by  his  fellow- 
manufacturers,  and  a  handsome  sum  was  speedily  raised.  With 
this  a  valuable  oak  cabinet  of  silver  and  cutlery  (containing  two 
dozen  of  everything  needed  for  table  service),  and  a  silver  coffee 
service,  were  purchased,  together  with  an  artistically  executed 
illuminated  address  expressive  of  warm  appreciation  of  Mr.  Bailey  s 
services,  and  cordial  goodwill  for  his  future.  The  presentation  of 
these  gifts  to  Mr.  Bailey  took  place  at  a  complimentary  luncheon,  to 
which  he  was  entertained  at  the  North  Stafford  Hotel,  Stoke,  on, 
May  9,  when  there  was  a  magnificent  assembly  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  in  the  trade.  Mr.  Henry  Johnson,  J.P.,  who 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Bailey  in  the  chairmanship  of  the  Manufacture  rs’ 
Association,  occupied  the  chair),  and  he  was  supported  by  the 
Mayor  of  Stoke-on-Trent  (Major  Cecil  Wedgwood,  D.S.O.),  Mr.  John 
Ridgway,  J.P.,  Aid.  G.  Elliot  Meakin,  J.P.,  Mr.  W.  Adams  (vice- 
chairman  of  the  Association),  Mr.  A.  Fielding  (hon.  secretary  to  the 
Presentation  Committee),  Mr.  A.  P.  Llewellyn  (secretary  of  the 
Manufacturers ’Association), together  with  a  large  number  of  the  heads- 
of  leading  firms  in  the  trade.  After  an  en  joyable  repast,  Mr.  Fielding 
made  a  short  statement,  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned  that 
the  presentation  had  been  subscribed  to  by  manufacturers  not  only 
in  the  Potteries,  but  in  the  outside  pottery -making  districts,  the  list 
including  all  the  well-known  names  in  the  pottery  world.  Mr. 
Bailey,  he  went  on  to  say,  had  been  chairman  of  the  Association 
during  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  in  the  history  of  the  potting 
industry,  when  it  was  essential  that  the  trade  should  have  astrong 
man  to  represent  it.  Mr.  Bailey  was  a  strong  man,  and  he  knew 
how  to  use  his  strength.  The  Chairman  then  made  the  presentation, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  happy  speech,  emphasised  the  value  of 
the  work  Mr.  Bailey  had  performed  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers. 
He  had  been  assiduous  on  behalf  of  the  Potters’  Insurance  Society, 
the  work  of  which  had  occupied  him  for  a  good  part  of  a  day  e  very 
month.  It  was  his  custom  to  go  into  every  case  individually,  and 
he  had  given  very  valuable  counsel  and  advice  in  reducing  the  number 
of  cases  of  lead-poisoning.  He  had  acted  with  great  wisdom  as 
chairman,  of  the  Arbitration  Board,  and  recently  he  had  given  most 
valuable  evidence  before  the  Departmental  Commission,  which  had 
been  inquiring  into  the  use  of  lead,  &c.,  in  the  potting  trade.  Mr. 
John  Ridgway,  J.P.,  added  an  admirable  tribute  to  Mr.  Baile.y’s 
capacity,  and  mentioned  that  only  recently,  by  a  wise  suggestion,. 
Mr.  Bailey  had  prevented  a  certain  rule  being  brought  forward  in  a 
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niamii'i'  u  hich  would  ha  v©  caused  a  paralysis  in  the  district.  He  had 
•H  P,Uf  f‘!  a  *OmPf0r"1*®  ">uch  «  ould  satisfy  everybody,  and  would 

ledvincr  ( I,' '^n-uKS\t*  x?*?  <>f  oniPIo.Vers  and  employees.  In  acknow- 
i  •'  •  ,•  '  f s’  ‘  1 '  Bail0y  ("'ho  had  been  joined,  after  dinner,  bv 

U  0  a.nd  daughters),  referred,  with  justifiable  pride,  to  the  fact 
d  chairmanship,  there  had  only  been  one  serious 

faetm^nd  S'?"  tour  years  ago,  against  the  sanitary  rnanu- 

l  ad  l.r  i  Wt  s1rdie  *iad  been  beneficial,  in  a  way,  for  it 

l  ad  brought  all  the  manufacturers  into  their  Association,  and  had 

?  “  a  leadmg  factor  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Board  of 
d  snn  o  OI+V  Mr-  Bailey  referred,  incidentally,  to  the  present 
I t i  tho  sanitRry  trade,  observing  that  they  had  alread v  had 
M ‘I!168* arbltrati°n  in  connection  w  ith  the  Board,  and  that' there 
"  ™!C  £?  fRn0t.h!u  ®hortly*  When  it  took  place,  he  remarked,  it 
1  °Und  i  hat  *  ie  rnani1fft°tiirers  had  a  very  strong  case  to 

tGi th<?  arbltrat()r’  and  he  did  not  think  they  would  have  an  v 
,  e  *?  he  ashamed  of  the  Manufacturers’  Association.  A  very 
jileasant  am.  memorable  gathering  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks 

p  ‘Ur‘  }  hraham  I*  leldmg  for  his  energetic  services  as  secretary  to  the 
Presentation  Committee. 
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The  members  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Commerce 
n„age(  in  a,  protracted  debate,  at  their  May  meeting,  on  several 
on  ^ «C  +  °  ,lr‘uc.1  lmPOI'tance  to  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade. 

io  is  su  »ject  introduced  was  that  of  the  Australian  tariff,  under 
which  a  prelerence  is  given  to  goods  of  British  manufacture.  The 
a  sen  anti  requires,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grantinsrof 
the  preference,  that  a  ‘  substantial  portion  ’  ’of  British  labour  should 
enter  into  the  production  of  the  goods.  The  Commonwealth 
Government,  however,  is  apparently  contemplating  a  new  form  of 
declaration,  providing  that  the  major  portion  of  the  “finish” 

it  c  S?°ds  mi,st  be  Bntish-  Mr.  T.  C.  Moore,  J.P.,  the  chairman  of 
the  Parliamentary  and  Tariffs  Committee  of  the  Chamber,  pointed 
out  in  a  very  toreible  speech,  that  while  this  form  of  declaration 
nu^i  suit  eeitain  trades,  it  would  be  inimical  to  the  interest,  of  the 
potting  tl,ade,  f,or  a  number  of  reasons,  one  of  the  eliief  of  them  being 
ia  l,  would  be  possible  for  foreign  ware  to  be  imported  into  this 
country,  decorated  here,  and  then  sent  out  to  Australia  as  British 
w  are,  thus  securing  the  preference,  though  only  tho  “  finishing  ” 
was  done  here.  Mr.  Moore  suggested  that,  under  the  new  form  of 
declaration,  white  china  tea  -sets,  &e.,  of  foreign  make,  would  come 
mto  this  country,  and,  having  been  finished  with  a  cheap  lithograph 
and  perhaps  a  line  of  gold,  would  then  be  exportable  as  “  British,” 
a  i°ug  i  both  the  litho  and  the  gold  might  be  of  foreign  make,  and 
on  \  etna  e  or  child  labour  might  have  been  used  in  the  finishing  of 
the  ware  The  Chamber,  therefore,  strongly  inclined  to  the  view 
that  the  former  Australian  deeiaration,  that  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
process  of  manufacture  should  be  British,  instead  of  merely  the 
■  I  n.ls  should  be  retained  and  a  resolution  w'as  passed  urging 
lie  Australian  Government  to  permit  the  present  system  to  remain 
in  opei  ation.  I  he  question  of  Germany’s  alleged  unfair  competition 
m  pottery  was  raised  by  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  John  Ridgwav 
.  .,  asking  the  Board  of  Trade  to  ensure  that  each  article  of  china 
and  earthenware  imported  should  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
country  ot  origin,  so  as  to  prevent  what  he  described  as  a  manipula- 
nm  ot  the  board  of  Trade  Returns  by  German  pottery  manu- 
tacturers,  designed  to  throw  dust  into  the  eves  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  ol  British  manufacturers.  Mr.  Ridgway  suggested  that  much 
Germ a,n  ware  was  re-exported  from  this  country  as  British  goods 
on  which  British  labour  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  had  been  ex- 
pent  ed,  thus  enabling  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  preference 
granted  to  British  goods  in  the  Canadian  and  other  Colonial  markets. 

.ie  speaker  urged  that  the  onlv  way  to  cure  these  “  frauds  ”  lav  j 
m  a  drastic  alteration  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  enforcing  the 
mai  mg  ot  every  article  imported  into  this  country  with  the  name 
o  le  country  of  origin,  and  he  declared — what  will  come  as  a 
surprise  to  many  people  to  learn — that,  at  present,  if  an  article  be  I 
A°l  r  o  ad’  there  is  no  infringnient  of  the  Merchandise  Marks 

c  .  Mr.  J.  S.  Goddard  seconded  the  resolution, which  having  been  I 

spoken  to  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Moore,  Aid.  S.  Malkin,  Mr.  J.  G.  Aynslev,  and  ! 
others  was  carried,  a  deputation  consisting  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Johnson,  J.P. 
Mr.  John  Ridgwav,  J.P.,  Mr.  T.  C.  Moore,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Heath 
(President  ot  the  China  Manufacturers’  Association  )  being  appointed 
•  °  "ap  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  and  lay  the  Chamber’s  views  before 
i  ,  ■  I  here  was  afterwards  a  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  Royal 
ommission  on  Canals  and  Railways,  a  Committee  being  appointed 
to  consider  the  report. 


..  .  !  1111  tbe  past  few  weeks  five  or  six  factory  fires  have  occurred 
yi  un  the  area  of  the  new  county  borouzh  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  and 
in  e\  eiy  instance  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  has  remained  a  mystery, 
in  spite  of  the  most  careful  investigation.  At  one  time  people 
vere  egmninc  to  think  that  some  insane  incendiary  was  at  work, 
■  nu!"er°u8  did  the  outbreaks  become,  but  during  the  last  fortnight, 
lappily,  t.-.ere  has  been  no  recurrence  of  the  fires.  The  epidemic 
-p 11  on  Mfty  ^  with  a  fire  in  the  packing  room  of  the  Henrv 
ards  Tile  Co.’s  tile  works  in  Woodland-st.,  Tunstall,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  packing  straw  was  destroyed.  The  fire  brigade 
en  ua  ly  succeeded  in  confining  the  flames  to  one  department. 


The  same  night  there  was  another  outbreak  at  Tunstall  this  time 

earth?  PaCkmg  Sh?d  at  the  factory  of  Hollinshead  &  ’Kil-kham 

Snw9rei manufacturers,  Tunstall.  In  this  case  also  the  straw 
it  wLf°s(  Was  fTmd  t0  be  aIi8ht’  and  tho  building  in  which 

able  Fmfrdd”raSlC*mP*uteIy  dostr°yed>  the  damage  being  consider- 
o  Caiik  n  MiTl  d ^ere  was  aa  outbreak  at  Hanley,  at  the  works 
napkin,;?,  (\- and  0ace  more— singular  eoinnidence— it  was  the 
packing  house  which  was  involved.  The  police  fire  brigade  -mined 

amount  of  Aoa  a"  h°’ir’  bllt  damage  was  lone  to  the 

amount  of  £400,  chiefly  to  tho  building.  A  considerable  quantity 

of  ware  was  also  spoiled.  A  few  hours  after  the  Caiddon  Tre  had 

eMtlngU?Thed  lt  Was  found  that  the  tileries  of  Boulton  &  Co 
( re  ablaze  at  Longport,  a  long  range  of  drying  sheds  being  involved 

adioimnrdrPd  pOU,ndf  damaSe  "-as  done,  and  the  engineJiouse  and 
adjoining  premises  had  a  narrow  escape.  Twentv-four  hours  later 
two  more  fires  occurred  within  a  couple  of  hours  of  one  another  one 
at  Hanley  and  the  other  at  Tunstall.  The  premises  involved  in  the 
latter  outbreak  were  the  Soho  Mills,  in  Station-rd.,  and  the  fire  was 

i  considerably *  ,8  ?  ®loek  at  night.  The  engine  house  was 

I  fined  the  f]J  .  ?ia?r  '  but  the  prompt  work  of  the  brigade  con- 
exHnmdshl  i  K  f  ^  T  dePartment.  The  Hanley  fire  was  also 
!  that  the  before  much  damage  had  been  done.  It  is  fortunate 
Had  T°re  diacovered  m  every  case  in  their  incipient  stages. 

?o  !r  ?r  ,  b3eVh?  °aSPV  Tdte  half  a  dozen  big  pottery  works 
uould  have  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  eight  days,  and  the 

effects  upon  trade  and  employment  would  have  been  disastrous. 

enJ,  Townsend,  after  nearly  eight  years’  service  with 

firm  i  "  T  the  caPa7ty  of  corresponding  clerk,  has  left  that 

mi  to  take  charge  ot  the  commercial  department  of  Hewitt 
&  Leadbeater,  Longton  At  a  farewell  smoking  concert,  held  in 

hanHsomo  f  11C^’  be  was  made  the  recipient  of  a 

handsome  gift  from  his  colleagues,  while  earlier  in  the  day  he  had 

been  the  recipient  of  other  little  presents  from  well-wishing  friends 

lll  departments  of  the  Cauldon  Place  Works. - The  death 

rlJt  Taylor  Ashworth,  J.P.,  Of  Sunny  Bank  House,  Shelton, 
Hanley,  occuried  somewhat  unexpectedly  on  May  20,  and  is  referred 

to  elsewhere  m  this  issue. - Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn  with 

regret  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  John  Brunt,  of  Wagstaff  &  Brunt, 
pottery  merchants,  Longton.  Mr.  Brunt  had  been  unwell  for  some 
months,  and  had  spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  seaside*  but  without 
receiving  any  benefit.  He  collapsed  on  his  wav  back,  and  died 
soon  alter  he  reached  his  home  at  Trentham  on  May  26.  Mr  Brunt 
who  was  fifty-three  years  of  age,  never  took  a  prominent  part  in’ 
public  affairs,  but  was  known  by  his  associates  in  the  pottery  and 
other  trades  as  a  kindly,  genial  and  generous  man,  whose  loss  will 
be  deeply  felt. 

THE  SOUTH  DEVON  CLAY  TRADE. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

HE  announcement  of  the  death  of  King  Edward 
t  received  with  profound  regret  by  all  classes 

in  South  Devon,  and  the  clay  district  was  amongst 
the  first  to  send  messages  of  condolence  to  the 
Queen-mother  and  son.  At  Kingsteignton,  once  an 
ancient  demesne  of  the  Crown,  some  hundreds  of  clay  men 
gathered  to  hear  George  V.  proclaimed  King  (the  pro¬ 
clamation  being  read  by  a  clay  merchant),,  and  to  support 
a  resolution  assuring  His  Majesty  of  the  never -wavering 
loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of  The  King’s  Town  on  the  Teigm 
Similar  messages  were  sent  from  the  adjoining  parishes  of 
Newton  Abbot  and  Bishop’s-Teign-Town,  curious  names 
with  little  meaning  now,  but  signifying  much  when  Abbot’s 
men  and  Bishop’s  men.  fought  King’s  men,  and  the  feeling 
between  militant  prelates  and  warlike  kings  were  fa° 
different  to  the  relations,  happily,  now  existing  between 
Church  and  State.  Of  course,  everyone  attended  the 
memorial  service  to  hear  the  Dead  March  and  a  funeral 
oration,  of  which  so  many  have  been  delivered  latelv,  all 
emphasising  the  fact  that  at  the  best  we  are  but  clay, 
though  “  clay  and  clay  differ  in  dignity.” 

The  ram-roasting  was  not  postponed.  It  could  not 
very  well  have  been,  for  the  water-gods,  who  demand  the 
yearly  sacrifice  of  a  ram  in  return  for  which  they  guarantee 
pure  water,  stipulate  as  part  of  the  bargain  that  the  water 
courses  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  annually,  that  such 
cleansing  must  take  place  on  Whit-Monday,  and  that  the 
fair  and  roasting  must  be  held  the  following  day. 

The  fine  weather  experienced  during  the  month  has 
been  especially  favourable  for  working  low-lying  ground, 
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and  clay-getting  lias  gone  on  uninterruptedly,  except  for 
two  race  days,  one  fair  day,  one  bank  holiday,  and  a 
national  day  of  mourning.  These  holidays  do  not  hinder 
clay  work  as  much  as  formerly.  One  of  the  companies 
does  not  allow  its  employees  to  lose  time  on  such  occasions, 
and  the  four  other  firms  insist  that  all  time  so  lost  must 
be  made  up  by  their  men  coming  to  work  earlier  in  the 
mornings,  whilst  the  type  of  clay-cutter  requiring  a  week 
to  get  over  a  day’s  holiday  will  soon  be  extinct. 

Clay  shipments  from  Teignmouth  for  May  will,  it  is 
expected,  exceed  those  of  April,  which  totalled  about 
13,000  tons.  America  and  the  Continent  continue  to  take 
far  larger  quantities  of  clay  than  English  potters  would 
wish.  A  number  of  clay  workers  are  joining  a  Union, 
and  great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  newly  enrolled 
members  that  no  strike  would  be  sanctioned  for  six  months. 
The  clay-cutter’s  idea  of  a  Union  is  to  pay  in  a  penny  a 
week  for  about  six  weeks,  and  then  draw  ten  shillings  a 
week  strike  pay  for  life. 


THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

UST  after  the  despatch  of  the  Scotch  report 
for  the  May  issue,  a  very  singular  position  of 
affairs  developed  in  connection  with  the  glass 
bottle  industry.  The  interest  centred  in  the 
doings  of  employers  and  employed  at  the 
works  of  the  North  British  Bottle  Manufacturing  Co., 
Ltd.,  Green  field- street,  Shettleston,  Glasgow,  but  there 
was  one  other  factory,  of  a  very  similar  character,  in 
Glasgow,  which  also  became  affected.  The  new  situation 
had  its  origin  in,  and  indeed  is  directly  connected 
with,  the  combination  of  bottle  manufacturers  over  the 
United  Kingdom,  formed  some  years  ago,  and  since 
•existing,  though  not  in  so  perfected  a  position  as  the 
associated  combiners  could  desire.  Some  of  the  makers 
refused  to  fall  in  with  the  combine,  and  three  of  these 
were  to  be  found  in  Glasgow,  the  North  British  Bottle 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Shettleston,  being  one  of  them.  Of 
late,  the  firms  in  the  combine,  it  would  appear,  have  been 
renewing  their  efforts  for  winning  over  the  non-combiners, 
but  not  with  any  very  gratifying  success,  so  far.  The 
combined  firms,  as  their  latest  move,  intimated  to  their 
employees  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
makers  had  held  aloof,  the  cutting  of  market  prices  had 
became  rife ;  so  rife  (here  was  the  point)  that  if  it  w'as  not 
stopped,  they  (the  combiners)  w*ould  be  obliged  to  reduce 
the  rates  of  w^ages  now  being  paid  to  their  hands.  The 
men,  after  various  meetings,  decided  to  help  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  combine,  so  far  as  lay  in  their  powrer.  The 
policy  was  to  draw  off  the  hands  of  the  non-combine 
factories,  and  the  works  at  Shettleston,  Glasgow,  of  the 
North  British  Company,  Avere  thus  to  be  operated  on. 
along  with  others  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  but 
mostly  in  England.  The  heads  of  the  North  British 
Company  decided  not  to  wait  this  attack,  but  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  first  overt  action.  They  decreed  a 
lock-out,  this  taking  place  and  200  workman  being  in¬ 
volved  just  before  the  close  of  April.  This  lock-out 
occurring,  instead  of  a  “  strike,  astonished  the  leaders 
and  advisers  of  the  men,  and  the  impasse  has  continued 
all  through  May  up  to  the  date  of  writing.  The  Shettles¬ 
ton  managers  got  some  workmen  from  a  distance,  lodg¬ 
ing  them  within  the  factory  ;  but  the  locked-out  workmen 
have  instituted  a  rigorous  system  of  watch  and  w'ard,  for 
which  they  claim  gratifying  results,  affirming  that  all 
but  a  handful  of  the  strangers  have  been  induced  to 
throw*  up  their  w'ork.  At  the  date  of  writing  there  is 
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considerable  doubt  as  to  the  true  position,  and  day  by 
day  fresh  developments  are  looked  for. 

As  regards  the  winding  up  of  pottery  w'orks  in  Glasgow, 
owing  to  the  very  poor  trading  results  of  the  past  few 
years,  there  is  nothing  fresh  to  report.  The  closing, 
being  wiiolly  a  voluntary  operation,  and  not  at  all  arising 
from  any  inability  to  cope  with  liabilities,  is  likely  to 
be  of  quite  a  leisurely  sort,  in  order  to  clear  the  stocks 
with  as  little  sacrifice  as  possible.  Nor  is  production 
itself  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  standstill  all  at  once,  but 
rather  to  be  curtailed  gradually,  as  occasion  may  dictate. 

The  condition  of  the  current  markets  of  the  industry  in 
Scotland  throughout  May  has  not  improved,  and  dulness 
is  still  the  rule.  The  annual  removal  term,  which  cul¬ 
minates  at  the  end  of  May,  has  already  been  showing 
its  results  in  a  daily  increasing  movement.  Retailers  will 
benefit  from  this  as  usual,  but  their  turn  does  not  really 
come  until  the  tenants  find  themselves  resettled  in  their 
newr  homes,  with  leisure  to  survey  their  new  requirements, 
due  to  damage  and  otherwise. 

Reports  from  the  wholesale  merchants  are  again  very 
disappointing.  Orders  have  been  coming  in  during  May 
only  in  the  most  i niggardly  fashion,  and  in  some  cases 
travellers’  expenses  are  not  even  cleared. 


AUSTRALIA. 

(FROM  our  owtn  correspondent.) 

Melbourne,  April  13. 

OR  the  six  months  ended  Feb.  28,  Wunderlich, 
Ltd.,  the  big  roofing  tile  concern,  showed  a 
profit  of  £11,689,  after  providing  for  working 
and  managerial  expenses,  interest,  bad  debts, 
depreciation,  amortisation,  and  share  issue 
expenses.  This  compares  with  £10,272  in  the  previous 
term,  and  with  £10,890  in  February,  1909.  The  balance 
at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  is  £14,165,  inclusive  of  £1,270 
premiums  on  shares,  and  the  appropriations  therefrom 
consist  of  £426  to  employees’  provident  fund  and  £6,000 
to  the  reserve  fund,  raising  the  latter  to  £16,000.  From 
the  balance  of  £7,738  the  directors  recommend  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  usual  dividend  on  the  first  issue  of  preference 
shares  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  absorbing 
£962,  and  that  the  ordinary  shares  receive  a  return  at  the 
rate  of  8J  per  cent,  per  annum,  requiring  £5,210,  and  that 
£1,566  be  carried  forward.  The  distribution  on  the  ordin¬ 
ary  shares  is  4  per  cent,  per  annum  higher  than  hitherto. 
Freehold  and  leasehold  premises  are  higher  by  £4,407,  and 
goodwill  by  £213,  than  in  August  last,  while  stocks  have 
increased  by  £5,303,  and  machinery,  plant,  &c.,  by  £1,427. 
During  the  same  period  the  reserve  fund  has  been 
strengthened  by  £6,000,  and  will  doubtless  be  steadily 
augmented  in  future.  The  business  appears  to  be  rapidly 
expanding,  but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  amount 
provided  for  depreciation  were  d  sclosed. 

The  Victorian  Silicate  Brick  Co.  intends  commencing 
the  manufacture  of  sand  and  lime  bricks  at  South  Melbourne, 
and  is  asking  the  City  Harbour  Trust  for  the  lease  of  an 
acre  of  land  there,  where  it  proposes  to  spend  £10,000  in 
buildings  and  machinery,  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
from  sand  and  lime.  The  lease  of  granted  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  £30  a  year  for  twrelve  years,  the  land,  with  all  build¬ 
ings  and  improvements  to  them,  revert  to  the  Trust. 

Imports  into  Australia  for  the  first  two  months  of  tire 
present  year,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  include  the  following  items  of  interest  to  tire 
trade  : — Earthenware  and  china,  1910,  £48,318  ;  1909, 

£43,790;  increase,  £4,528.  Glass  and  glassware,  1910, 
£65,634  ;  1909,  £61,810  ;  increase,  £3,824. 
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The  Gazette. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership. 

the  first  is^th^A  jW0  d^s  aie  0Ll'en  in  the  following  announcement: 

“  *■  ** «/ 

t”°S  JAt  &  ®ON®  <Robt-  Ratcliffe,  Frdk.  Wm.  Ratcliffe 

Oswaldtwistie  oartl  f°lchng’  and  Han'y  Hargreaves),  Broadfield,’ 
R  Ratcliffe  F  w  t  rT  manufacturers.  April  4.  Debts  by 
Katclxffe,  F.  W  .  Ratcliffe,  J .  Smalley,  and  J.  Holding.  (May  1 7.) 

Limited  Companies :  Appointments  1  of  Receivers ;  Re¬ 
solutions  and  Notices  as  to  Winding-up;  Petitions- 
Orders  and  Official  and  other  Notices. 

ThatTbT"°TON  BRuCK  *  TlLE  Co-»  Ltd.  Resolved  April  29  •— 

South  StoeknnTy  ”P-  H-  B‘  Ford’  5{)’  Wellington-rd. 

V.  Stockport,  associated  acct.  and  ano.  liqrs.  Meeting  cf  creds 

por't \Z7s  aTuanin’  lnfYe'  lVeIlington-rd.  SoXstoct 
poir,  Aiay  IX  at  11.  Claims  to  hqr.  bv  June  4 

act  S™,  <.April’2b.LTD'’  H"ddw**ela-«-  *•  Norton  ceased  to 
That0™^1^  be  dV^KSJLCD' M,,y  '? 

Bishop  Auckland,  liqr.  gg’  3’  Market -Place, 

AVOundDunKDC  FTR,  llR<r!  25  :~Tbat  the  company  be 

«  ouna  up.  O.  E.  Bullock,  15,  Albion-st.,  Hanley,  liqr. 

Notice  of  Intended  Dividend. 

4rinlv,K  ,  ALBEaT’  2>  Claremont-rd. ,  Irlams-o ’ -th’ -Height  near 

.and  g,ass  dMl”'  Fi"‘  “<>  ^nt 

Extracts  from  the  Registry  ot  Deeds  of  Arrangement. 

filednt.  f?h’?VRn?  °f  Arrangement  with  Creditors  have  been 

Arrangement Act° *1887  fj  ^  a*  pro.viaions  °f  the  Deeds  of 
arrangements  other  than  ¥nder  thls  A.ct. lt  18  necessary  that  private 
runted ArTeha  h  ,  T  exe°uted  ™  Pursuance  of  the  Bank- 

A  l  r  registered  within  seven  clear  days  after  the  first 
execution  by  the  debtor  or  any  creditor.  ’  ' 

Deed  butHaTh  ^  tot'Cn  ,r°m  the  Affldavit  filed  with  th«  registered 
be  8ub]6Ct  t0  var™Hon  on  realisation.  In  some  cases 
the  estimated  assets  are  not  stated. 

(  atl°ttVT9  li*!8  are  tak.?n  from  the  Gazette  information 

Zhe  crZ„Z’rZTP'0G.‘he  °>  «**  »“»«*  •/ 
rr?' h.4h  Corony-iftr 

ScCood  Ut  The  VV'^w“k-  Dorby. 

ran„  o  r,  T  b\  “dao.  the  following  are  creditors- _ Jonas 

Btood  ACo’  B°ndon’l£34;  W.  Holden  &  Sons,  Belper,  £26;  F 
ham  £&3,C°'nB:rinngham’  £21  :  G*  Mason>  Sons  &  Co.,  Binning- 
Derby  £16  •  (l'ates)’  Derb-y’  £5°:  J.  Eaton, 

£10  -  £'  .9dberTt’  Derby,  £27;  Inland  Revenue,  Derby 

of)!kaWax  £2^  n^’  Ltd”  Fent°n’  £26;  Rarraclough  J.  (exors.’ 

C°x  Frank  Ernest,  44,  Clipstone-st.,  Great  Portland  st  w 

StaTatZut15’  Tb~lo-A,  SWtai?chS»  .'Id 

-.  ass  warehouseman.  Composition  of  10s.  in  the  £  bv  3  emml 

tha^datT^seT  '’a21,  1910’  and  intervaLs  of  three  months  from 
ic  nSed  aZ  . 7y  %.T7‘L,nd  hy  nn  -I*™"*  upon  Irastl 
Pronei-te  ■«Apni  -J'  .Fllod' -May  3.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £721. 
i-,1  ai/’  ftfX  dednctmg  secured  claims,  £371.  Tr.  W  Bean 

are’creditora  lv’  k°'  fec,’red  ^editors,  £442.  The  following 
London  Lo,ndon’  £lb  ;  C.  J.  Dams  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

v  r«  t  j*  Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  London,  £16  ;  E  Flageollet 

F  Kmsa°&  Co"’  T£56H  K°/o7  °laSS  W°rks’  Ltd-  London  £25  ;' 

L  Le  Personnel  r  ?’  !  ^  Lang  &  C°  *  Lo,lclon’  £1(i 

£16  Y  mo.H  C  ;’  Lomton,  £24  ;  J.  M.  May  &  Co.,  London, 

F  Trail filo  Ttln\er»  London,  £15;  T.  Nicholson,  London,  £33; 

Gmwr  &  ro'°nS  nu  £  5  W‘  H-  Hodge  &  Plymouth,  £217 

burv  £10  h Y  LSUndei,'land’  £21  ;  Thomas  Webb  &  Corbett,  Tut- 
H  110  ;  bankers  claims,  £53. 

st  I  ebrbtonRttH  1URIIHA,,vidow)-  trading  as  P.  Hutson,  9,  High- 

April  19  Filefwil’oft  r  «-nd  hardware  merchant.  Dated 
attfsr  n  a  ..  a>  APnl  -v.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £94.  Pronertv 

foHowiW  r  8  r'"red  "laima-  «*•  Tr.  A.  J.  Lawson  ml 

Crimwades  Ltd^St0^  A^r  R'  Rowland’  Fen,,y  Stratford,  £17; 
t  .68’  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £12. 

91  ivr  EjIZA.BlETH  (°therwise  known  and  trading  as  E.  Davies) 

May  14  y  t  K-.^erdare’  China  dealer*  Dated>  May  12  Si 

Ifty  U>  Liabilities  unsecured,  £294.  Property,  after  deducting 


acS^Th^rii  £4-9'  Tr'  T'  ?:  Williams,  10,  Cannon -Ht.,  Aberdare, 
ti  u  i  ,  L  n°  r'Vin?  are  credltors  =—  Hunter  Bros..  London,  £20  • 
H.  Paid  &  Co.,  London,  £23  ;  C.  W.  McNay  &  Sons.  Bo  ness.  £12  j 

vmg  &  Barratt,  Burslem,  £17  ;  C.  Amison,  Longton,  £11  ;  Wild 
Bros.,  Longton,  £10;  R.  H.  &  S.  L.  Plant,  Longton,  £13;  Hill 
A  to.,  Longton,  £11  ;  W.  Adams  &  Co.,  Tunstall,  £25. 

Stalky  Jno  Edgar  Rchd.  Staley,  Thus.  Staley,  and  Joseph 
Boddice  trading  as  Staley  Bros.,  Rose  Hill  Pottery,  Woodville, 
ana  residing  at  Midway,  earthenware  manufacturers.  Dated, 
April  30  hiled.  May  5.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £753.  Property, 
after  deducting  secured  claims,  £454.  Tr.  C.  T.  Appleby  26 
Corporation-st.,  Birmingham,  C.A.  Separate  estate  of  J.  Staley! 
Secured  creditors,  £i, 045.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £15.  Property, 
after  deducting  secured  claims.  £22.  Separate  estate  of  E.  R. 
Staley  Secured  creditors,  £1,338.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £16. 
.Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £30.  Separate  estate  of 
i.  Staley.  Secured  creditors,  £1,338.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £24. 
i  IOr(  'i  ?■’  aRei  dRc^u°ting  secured  claims,  £22.  Separate  estate  of 
J.  Boddice.  Secured  creditors,  £696.  Property,  after  deducting 
secured  claims,  f455.  The  following  are  creditors  : — Check  - 
land  &  Go.,  Ashby -de-la-Zouch,  £21  ;  F.  H.  Forman,  Belper,  £13; 
T  Pearce,  Burton,  £10  ;  T.  G.  Green  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Church  Gresley, 
t  J  South  Leicestershire  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Coalville,  £18; 
e-Li  R°mn£ton,  Derby,  £18  ;  Provincial  Union  Bank,  Leicester 
fiff,5  Srru,pf  &  j  ye’  Longton,  £15  ;  Plumb  &  Richardson,  Mans- 
held,  £23  ;  Measham  Collieries,  Ltd.,  Measham,  £32  ;  J.  Mitchell 
&  Co.,  Peterborough,  £19  ;  Keeling  &  Walker,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £35  : 
Oliver  Forman  Swadlincote,  £210;  T.  Bodell,  Woodville,  £27; 
P.  Moor  Woodville,  £17;  Granville  Engineering  Co..  Woodville, 
mo  ’  J'  "arvey»  Woodville,  £10  ;  R.  H.  Hollingsworth,  Woodville, 
£10  ;  preferential  creditors,  £49.  Separate  creditor  of  T.  Staley, 
Dr.  Hamilton,  Swadlincote,  £10. 

Private  Meetings. 

Su™einstances  refer  to  Meetings  of  Creditors  called  by 
r°A-b/half  °f  t]je  -Debtor,  with  a  view  of  laying  his  affairs  befewe  his 

aaZf  /’  f  t0  Statemvnts  of  Debtors'  Affairs,  and  do  not  in  all 
cases  refer  to  failures. 

Bugkley  E.  W.,  Ltd.,  glass  and  china  merchants,  10,  Westgate, 
Huddersfield.  Armitage  &  Norton,  C.A.,  of  Huddersfield,  have 
issued  a  circular  to  the  creditors  of  the  above,  intimating  the 
payment  of  a  first  and  final  dividend  of  9s.  fid.  in  the  £.  The  sum- 
™aY  °!  J reahsation  shows  that  the  receipts  in  this  matter  have 

totalled  £o8_  2s.  lid.  ;  while  the  payments  include  wages,  carriage, 
lighting,  &c.,  £36  3s.  ;  advertising,  &c.,  £10  18s.  2d.  ;  expenses  of 
saie  and  auctioneers  commission,  £17  13s.  7d.  ;  solicitor’s  costs  and 
remuneration  of  receiver  and  liquidator,  £75  7s.  6d.  ;  committee  of 
inspection  s  expenses,  £5  5s.  ;  mortgage  debenture  and  interest  with 
costs  incidental  to  appointment  of  receiver,  £110  18s.  8d.  ;  and  pre- 
ferentia,1  creditors,  £94  10s.  9d.  After  payment  of  the  first  and 
final  dividend  of  9s.  6d.  in  the  £  above  referred  to,  tliere  is  a  balance 
available  for  closing  expenses  of  £1  12s.  1  Id. 

i  Dr™mond  William  C.,  glass  merchant,  83,  St.  James-rd.,  Town- 
nead,  Glasgow.  The  creditors  interested  herein  were  called  together  on 
Jlay  10,  when  a  statement  of  affairs  was  presented  showing  lia¬ 
bilities  ot  £l, 271  1/s.  9d.  The  assets,  after  deducting  preferable 
claims  tota.ling  £85,  uere  estimated  to  realise  £861  18s.  lid.  It 
was  reported  that  the  debtor  started  trading  on  bis  own  account 
1-  years  ago,  having  at  that  time  a  capital  of  £300.  The  debtor  does 
not  appear  to  have  prepared  a  balance  sheet  at  any  time,  but  from 
tfie  books  the  deficiency  as  at  December,  1908,  was  put  at  £779 

7i  nj  a!K  tb!l  net  loss  from  tben  to  May  5  last  totalled  £554 
/s.  iUd.,  the  difference  between  these  amounts  and  the  present 
deficiency  being  accounted  for  by  the  stock  having  been  taken  at 
se  mg  price  instead  of  at  cost.  The  debtor’s  drawings  bad  been  at 
the  rate  of  £2  10s.  per  week,  in  addition  to  the  rent  of  his  dwelling 
house.  An  offer  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  debtor  of  5s.  in  the  £, 
paytible  by  four  equal  instalments  at  3,  6,  9  and  12  months,  but 
the  debtor  stated  that  lie  could  find  no  security.  After  some 
discussion  it  was  decided  to  accept  this  offer,  the  cash  creditors 
postponing  their  claim,  the  debtor  being  called  upon  to  execute  a 
lust  deed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hodge.  A  committee  of  three  of  the 
principal  creditors  was  also  appointed.  The  following  are  creditors  : 
—Weiss  &  Biheller,  London,  £300  ;  A.  Hurst  &  Co..  London,  £72  • 
Joanbrook  &  Co.,  Antwerp,  £51  ;  Adolf  Bosch,  London,  £50  ;  Jos’ 
Kelbel  &  Co  Bohemia,  £48;  Janos  Kossich,  Budapest,  £40; 

J.  Wiudart  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  £33  ;  Jas.  Fleming  &  Co.,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  £21  ;  C.  E.  Brender  van  Strat,  Berlin,  £15  ;  Arnott  &  Coen, 
Hamburg,  £13;  Komg  &  Hamer,  London,  £10;  Gas  &  Electric 

L'ght,  £  15  ;  Bankers,  £49.  Cash  creditors  : - Black,  £825  • 

-  is.  Black,  £215  ;  Miss  McKenzie,  £412.  Preferential  claims,  £85. 
m  *wESit'IES  L.  (deceased),  glass  and  china  merchant,  25, 
JNorth-st.,  Belfast.  The  following  are  creditors  : — J.  Wuidart  & 

So  /S  '’  SnSr\’  fU9  14s-  2d'  ;  Herbert  Price  <i-  Co.,  London, 

J  j  :  r  A*  PorceIains,  London,  £17  16s.  lOd.  ;  Rowe  & 

R.dv  ards,  London,  £17  5s.  5d.  ;  Anonyme  Porcelain  Society 
London,  £12  18s.  ;  R.  Johnson,  London,  £6  9s.  6d.  ;  Max  Emanuel 
*&  Go.,  London,  £5  Is.  6d.  ;  William  Dunn,  Bangor,  £40  ; 
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Lvnas  &  Co.,  Belfast,  £12  Os.  4d.  ;  Belfast  &  Fleetwood  Steamers,  j 
Belfast,  £7  4s.  Id.  ;  Northern  Whig,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  £7  4s.  ;  Midland  1 
Railway,  Belfast,  £7  ;  William  Ilinde,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  £5  8s.  fid.  ; 
M.^Crymble,  Belfast,  £10  ;  Doulton  &  Co.,  Burslem,  £147  4s.  6d.  ; 
Burgess  &  Leigh,  Burslem,  £85  4s.  Id.  ;  Ford  &  Sons,  Burslem, 
£14  2s.  5d.  ;  William  Ault  &  Co.,  Burton-on-Trent,  £5  10s.  6d.  ; 
Edinburgh  <fc  Leith  Flint  Glass  Co.,  Edinburgh,  £12  13s.  4d.  ; 
Samuel  Radford,  Fenton,  £11  Us.  4d.  ;  Sowerbys  Ellison  Glass 
Works,  Ltd.,  Gateshead,  £7  17s.  Id.  ;  A.  &  R.  Cochrane,  Glasgow,  j 
£7  Os.  Od.  ;  T.  G.  Green  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Gresley,  £10  3s.  7d.  ;  G.  M. 
Creyke  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hanley,  £5  3s.  9d.  ;  John  Aignsley  &  Co., 
Longton,  £1 16  Is.  7d.  ;  R.  H.  &  S.  L.  Plant,  Longton,  £47  lbs.  8d.  ; 
Hannersley  &  Co.,  Longton,  £28  19s.  Sd.  ;  Charles  Allerton  & 
Sons,  Longton,  £14  8s.  5d.  ;  William  Lowe,  Longton,  £13  16s.  lid.  ; 
Star  China  Co.,  Longton,  £12  19s.  Id.  ;  Addersleys,  Ltd.,  Longton, 
£11  5s.  Id. 

Smith  David,  24  and  35,  Great  Junction-st.,  Leith,  china  mer¬ 
chant.  The  following  circular,  dated  April  26,  has  been  issued  to 
the  creditors  of  the  above  by  Mr.  Walter  M.  Murray,  of  26,  Leith  - 
walk,  Leith  : — “At  the  meeting  of  creditors  to-day  there  were 
present,  or  represented,  trade  creditors  whose  claims  aggregated  £325 
1 3s.  9d.,  and  a  statement  of  affairs  as  at  23rd  inst.  was  submitted. 

It  was  explained  that  to  save  the  estate  the  expense  of  a  valuation  in 
the  case  of  the  stock  embracing  such  a  large  number  of  varied  articles 
of  trifling  value,  the  stock-in-trade  had  been  estimated  on  the  basis  ! 
of  the  detailed  priced  stock  sheets  made  up  by  the  debtor  in  January  | 
last,  plus  stock  added  since,  and  under  deduction  of  sales  since 
January,  less  profits  on  sales,  and  that  the  stock  had  thus  been  i 
estimated  at  what  it  might  be  worth  to  a  dealer  whose  credit 
was  good,  and  who  could  afford  to  wait  till  he  got  his  price,  and  could 
purchase  on  credit  the  goods  required  to  take  the  place  of  goods  sold.  I 
It  was  also  explained  that,  in  addition  to  the  trade  and  personal 
creditors  included  in  the  state  of  affairs,  there  would  be  claims — as  yet 
unascertained — by  the  landlords  of  the  two  shops  in  respect  of  rent 
for  the  year  to  run  from  May  28,  1910,  that  these  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable  over  any  stock  remaining  in  the  shops  after  that  date, 
and  that  it  the  stock  were  disposed  of  before  the  28th  prox.,  the 
landlords  claims  would  resolve  into  ordinary  claims  for  the  year  s 
rent  of  £10  i,  under  deduction  of  any  sums  the  landlords  might 
receive  if  they  succeeded  in  letting  their  shops  for  any  part  of  the 
ensuing  year,  which  was  not  likely*,  as  the  season  for  letting  shops 
for  the  year  from  May  28,  1910,  was  passed.  The  state  of  affairs  1 
shows  equal  to  a  dividend  of  12s.  ll£d.  in  the  £,  subject  to  the 
expenses  of  realisation.  It  was  felt  by  those  present  that  nothing 
like  this  amount  could  be  realised  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  present  circum¬ 
stances  or  by  the  creditors  under  a  trust  deed  or  in  bankruptcy, 
and  a  long  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  best  mode  of  realising 
the  estate  in  the  interests  of  the  creditors,  in  the  course  of  which 
several  of  the  creditors  who  know  the  stock  doubted  whether 
a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  would,  on  a  sale  by  him,  get  more  than  8s.  I 
in  the  £  of  the  invoice  price  of  the  stock,  less  preferable  claims 
as  above,  making  a  dividend  of  5s.  2£d.  in  the  £,  subject  to  expenses 
of  bankruptcy  proceedings  and  realisation.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
called  into  the  meeting,  was  pressed  to  give  an  offer  of  composition, 
with  security,  but  he  stated  that  he  had  exhausted  his  relatives’ 
savings,  and  had  no  security  to  offer.  At  length  Mr.  James  Fleming, 
hardware  merchant,  Edinburgh,  agreed  to  become  security  for 'a 
composition  of  5s.  in  the  £,  offered  by  Mr.  Smith,  payable  in  equal 
instalments  of  Is.  3d.  in  the  £,  at  two,  four,  six,  and  eight  months 
from  this  date.  The  creditors  present  unanimously  approved  of 
the  composition,  and  of  the  security  therefor  offered,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  acceptance  of  the  composition  to  absent  creditors.” 
According  to  the  statement  of  affairs  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
the  liabilities  amounted  to  £911  7s.  Id.,  of  which  £645  12s.  Id.  was 
due  to  the  trade,  the  balance  of  £265  15s.  being  in  respect  of  cash 
claims  by  relatives  of  the  debtor.  The  assets  were  set  down  at 
£657,  from  which  had  to  be  deducted  £65  8s.  for  the  claims  of  pre¬ 
ferential  creditors,  leaving  net  assets  of  £591  12s.,  or  a  deficiency 
of  £319  15s.  Id.  The  assets  were  as  follows  :  Stock-in-trade  £582 
shop  fittings  £35,  and  household  furniture  £40. 

Staley  John,  Edgar  Richard  Staley%  Thomas  Staley,  and 
Joseph  Boddice  (trading  as  Staley  Bros.),  Rose-hill  Pottery,  Wood- 
ville,  Burton-on-Trent.  The  creditors  interested  in  this  matter 
were  called  together  on  April  28,  when  a  statement  of  affairs  pre¬ 
pared  by  Poppleton  &  Appleby,  C.A.,  26,  Corporation-st.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  showing  the  position  as  at  April  27,  was  presented.  This  dis¬ 
closed  liabilities  to  the  trade  of  £439  Is.  2d.,  and  there  were  also 
cash  claims  of  £261  15s.  The  assets  were  estimated  to  realise 
£909  14s.  9d.,  less  £49  lls.  lid.  for  preferred  claims,  leaving  net 
assets  of  £860  2s.  lOd.  The  estate  thus  showed  an  apparent  surplus 
ot  £156  6s.  Sd.  The  assets  were  as  follows  : — Outside  stock  £92 
I2s.  estimated  at  £46  6s.,  warehouse  stock  £259  14s.  Id.  valued  at 
£U9  17s.  Id.,  trade  fixtures  and  fittings  £63  8s.  2d.,  book  debts 
£515  Is.  expected  to  produce  £215  3s.  6d.,  and  surplus  from  the 
separate  estate  of  J.  Boddice  £455.  The  accountants  stated  that 
the  book  debts  had  been  liberally  depreciated  as  some  of  them  were 
disputed.  They  had  also  thought  it  necessary  to  write  down  the 
stock  bv  50  per  cent.  The  assets  of  the  separate  estate  of  the 


partners  w  ere  mortgaged  properties,  and  it  was  not  expected  that 
there  v\  ould  be  anything  to  come  to  the  credit  of  the  joint  estates 
from  the  separate  estates  of  the  Messrs.  Staley.  Mr.  Joseph  Boddice 
possessed  five  freehold  houses  estimated  to  be  worth  £1,025,  and 
household  furniture  of  the  value  of  £30.  The  properties  were 
mortgaged  to  the  extent  of  £600,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  affairs  the  surplus  brought  to  the  credit  of  the  joint  estate 
was  £455.  It  was,  however,  pointed  out  that  this  surplus  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  cost  of  realisation.  It  was  stated  that  it  was  necessary 
that  something  should  be  done  at  once  as  an  execution  for  £47  was 
about  to  be  levied.  A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  creditors  should 
agree  to  a,  deed  of  assignment  being  executed.  Subject  to  this  being 
done,  which  it  was  pointed  out  would  dissolve  the  partnership,  an 
offer  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Joseph  Boddice  of  a 
composition  of  15s.  in  the  £,  payable  at  three  and  six  months  from 
May  1.  After  a  short  discussion  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  calling  upon  the  debtors  to  execute  a  deed  of  assignment  to 
Mr.  C.  T.  Appleby.  The  trustee  was  authorised  to  re-sell  the  estate 
lor  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  creditors  15s.  in  the  £  at  three  and 
six  months. 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 

Blount  Saml.,  84  and  85,  Darby-st.,  Derby,  glass  and  china 
dealer.  R.O.  April  18.  Adj.  April  18.  The  first  meeting  of  creditors 
was  held  on  May  4,  at  the  Official  Receiver’s  offices,  Derby.  The 
debtor  attributed  his  failure  to  bad  trade,  heavy  interest  on  borrowed 
money,  &c.  The  liabilities  in  the  case  total  £258  19s.  9d.,  with  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  £255  3s.  2d.  No  resolutions  being  passed,  the  matter 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver.  The  debtor  attended 
at  the  Court  House,  20,  St.  Peter’s  Churchyard,  Derby,  on  May  10, 
for  his  public  examination  before  Mr.  Registrar  Woodforde,  who 
ordered  the  case  to  be  concluded. 

McMorran  Wm.  Edwin,  12,  The  Causeway,  Teddiugton,  Middle¬ 
sex,  china  and  glass  dealer.  R.O.  May  11.  Exam.,  C.C.  King¬ 
ston,  June  14  at  2.30.  Adj.  May  11.  The  first  meeting  of  the  cre¬ 
ditors  of  the  above  was  held  on  May  26,  at  the  offices  ot  the  Official 
Receiver,  132,  York-rd.,  Westminster  Bridge,  S.E.,  Mr.  J.  D, 
Turner  (the  Assistant  Official  Receiver)  presiding.  According  to 
the  statement  of  affairs  filed  by 'the  debtor  the  gross  liabilities 
amounted  to  £457  0s.  10d.,  of  which  £320  0s.  6d.  were  expected  to 
rank.  The  assets  were  estimated  to  realise  £122  12s.  7d.,  less  £2S 
7s.  Id.  for  the  claims  of  preferential  creditors,  leaving  net  assets  of 
£94  5s.  fid.,  or  a  deficiency  of  £226.  The  principal  asset  was  the 
stock  in  trade,  which  amounted  to  £130  at  cost,  and  was  estimated 
to  realise  £75.  It  appeared  that  the  debtor  commenced  trading 
for  himself  in  December,  1909,  at  the  above  address.  He  had  no 
capital  of  his  own,  but  borrowed  a  sum  of  £100  from  his  wife.  The 
business  he  had  continued  up  to  the  present  time ;  but,  as  the  business 
was  a  new  one,  he  did  not  do  a  turnover  sufficient  to  make  enough 
profits  to  live  on.  About  a  month  ago  the  debtor  was  pressed  by  three 
creditors,  and  subsequently  an  execution  was  levied  for  £29.  He 
borrowed  that  amount  from  his  solicitor,  giving  him  security  for  the 
advance.  At  a  later  date  the  Sheriff’s  officer  levied  execution, 
and,  as  he  could  not  satisfy  the  claim,  he  filed  his  petition.  He 
attributed  his  failure  to  “  want  of  capital  and  depression  in  trade, 
owing  to  which  the  profits  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  my  working 
expenses,  and  the  expenses  of  myself,  wife,  and  family.  It  was  a 
new  business,  and  required  time  to  get  known  and  established.” 
After  dealing  with  the  25ro°is  lodged  the  chairman  said  that 
there  was  not  a  quorum  present,  and  consequently  no  resolution 
could  be  passed.  Proceeding,  the  chairman  said  that  the  Official 
Receiver  had  received  a  letter  from  Grimwades,  Ltd.,  who  said  that 
they  would  like  to  see  the  business  continued  for  a  short  time,  say, 
six  months,  in  order  to  enable  Mr.  McMorran  to  do  what  he  could  to 
retrieve  his  position.  Messrs.  Grimwades  had  consulted  some 
of  the  other  creditors  on  the  matter.  The  suggestion,  however, 
was  one  that  the  Official  Receiver  could  not  adopt,  as  he  could  not 
carry  on  a  business  for  an  indefinite  period  in  order  to  enable  a 
debtor  to  retrieve  his  position.  At  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
practically  no  business  being  done  at  the  debtor’s  shop,  and  during 
the  past  week  there  had  been  practically  no  sales.  The  business  was 
not  even  paying  the  expenses  of  the  man  in  possession.  In  addition, 
the  High  Bailiff  was  in  possession,  and  there  was  a  sum  due  for 
rent.  The  Official  Receiver  had  had  to  give  an  undertaking  in 
respect  of  those  charges,  both  of  which  must  be  paid  in  a  reasonable 
time.  The  only  way  to  do  this,  unless  the  creditors  found  the  money, 
was  by  realising  the  estate.  He  asked  if  any  of  the  creditors  were 
willing  to  become  responsible  for  the  charges,  and  to  give  a  guar¬ 
antee  in  respect  of  the  costs  of  carrying  on  the  business.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Rankin,  Best  &  Green  said  that  they  had  been  told 
by  the  debtor  that  he  had  ample  funds  to  pay  their  account.  He 
had  made  promises  to  pay,  but  did  not  do  so.  The  debtor’s  solicitor 
said  that  he  wrote  to  Rankin,  Best  &  Green  offering  to  pay  £15 
off  the  account.  The  next  they  heard  was  that  the  creditors 
named  had  obtained  judgment  against  the  debtor,  who  was  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  pay  the  £15  off  the  account.  The  chairman  said 
that  those  were  subjects  which  could  be  inquired  into  at  the  public 
examination.  He  added  that  the  case  was  a  summary  one,  arid  in 
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the  ordinary  course  the  Official  Receiver  would  realise  the  assets 
and  distribute  the  proceeds  amongst  the  creditors.  No  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed,  and  the  matter  therefore  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  Official  Receiver. 


New  British  Patents. 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  expressly  for  “The  Pottkbt 
Gazette”  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfern  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent  Agents, 
4,  South-street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  and  21,  Southampton-buildings,  W.C. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

Apparatus  for  Manufacturing  Ceramic  Tiles,  No.  11,237 — 
A.  Weill.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  apparatus  for  manu¬ 
facturing  ceramic  tiles.  (Date  applied  for  under  Section  91  of 
the  Act,  May  6,  1909.) 

Red  Pan,  No.  10,051. — P.  R.  J.  Willis  (Mary  E.  Storrs  and  W.  J. 
Baldwin,  United  States).  Improved  bed  pan,  applicable  for 
use  as  a  douche.  April  25,  1910. 

Bottle,  No.  10,542. — W.  G.  Balls.  Improved  bottle.  April  29, 
1910. 

Bottles,  No.  11,370. — D.  Hurst  and  II.  K.  Bridget.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  bottles,  jars,  and  the  like  and  in  stoppers  therefor. 
May  7,  1910. 

Egg  Cups,  No.  11,290. — A.  Isoz-Pile.  Improvements  in  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  egg-cups,  chinking  cups,  and  the  like.  May  0, 
1910. 

Glass  Bottle  Blowing  Machines,  No.  9,043. — Edmonton  Glass 
Works,  Ltd.,  and  A.  Barron.  Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  glass  bottle  blow  ing  machines.  April  20,  1910. 

Glazed  Surfaces,  No.  10,906. — C.  Dressier.  Improvements  in 
or  relating  to  the  production  of  glazed  enamelled  or  analogous 
surfaces  upon  tiles,  bricks,  metal  sheets,  and  the  like.  May  7, 
1910. 

Gratings  of  Clay  Mills,  No.  10,2S1. — F.  Chamberlain.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  gratings  of  clay  mills  and  like  mills.  April  27,  1910. 

Hot  Water  Bottles,  No.  8,590. — W.  Wild.  Improvements  in  or 
relating  to  hot  water  bottles.  April  9,  1910. 

Hot  Water  Dishes,  No.  9,780. — W.  W.  W.  Green.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  and  relating  to  hot  w  ater  dishes  and  the  like.  April  21, 
1910. 

Hygienic  Milk- Jug,  No.  8,087. — D.  H.  Young.  Improved 
hygienic  milk-jug.  April  4,  1910. 

Infants’  Feeding  Bottles,  No.  8,627.— E.  V.  Hawthorne.  Im¬ 
provements  in  infants’  feeding  bottles.  April  9,  1910. 

Ink-Wells,  No.  8,160. — W.  Sw'aine  and  F.  S.  Sow  den.  Improve- 
•ments  relating  to  ink-wells  and  the  like.  April  5,  1910. 

Lathe,  No.  10,526. — R.  S.  Brownlow  and  T.  Cook.  New  or 
improved  lathe  for  grooving  and  turning  the  edges  of  earthen¬ 
ware  jugs  when  in  the  clay,  and  like  articles.  April  29,  1910. 

Lavatory  Basin,  No.  7,884. — W.  Hassall.  Lavatory  basin  so 
shaped  as  to  readily  admit  of  its  being  made  by  pressure  in 
metallic  dies.  April  1. 

Machines  for  Perforating  Porcelain,  No.  7,857. — C.  Schumann. 
Improvements  in  or  relating  to  machines  for  perforating  porcelain 
ware  or  the  like.  March  31,  1910. 

Moulding  Engines,  No.  11,456. — C.  Kochling.  Moulding  engines 
with  turn-over  plates  for  the  manufacture  of  kitchen  basins  and 
the  like  with  high  rear  wall.  May  9,  1910. 

Mounting  of  Glass  Tiles,  No.  8,900. — W.  E.  York.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  and  relating  to  mounting  of  glass  tiles  and  the  like. 
April  13,  1910. 

Pie  Crust  Supports,  No.  7,853. — Y.  de  H.  Dowler.  Improvements 
in  pie-crust  supports.  March  31,  1910. 

Plates,  Dishes  and  Similar  Articles,  No.  6,477. — Worcester 
Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  E.  P.  Evans.  Improvements  in 
plates,  dishes  and  similar  articles.  March  15,  1910. 

Process  for  Clay  Drying,  No.  8,208. — C.  F.  Mendham.  (F.  Sim- 
cock,  China).  Improvements  relating  to  a  process  for  clay  drying. 
April  5,  1910. 

Production  of  Silica  Glass,  No.  10,930.— H.  A.  Kent.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  production  of  silica  glass.  May  3,  1910. 

Production  of  Marbled  or  Painted  Surfaces,  No.  10,245 — 
D.  Laffan  and  J.  C’arty.  Improvements  in  the  production  of 
marbled  or  painted  surfaces  on  glass  and  the  like.  May  14,  1910. 

Pulverising  Mills,  No.  10,531. — E.  Johnson,  C.  Evans,  T.  H. 
Gaskcll  and  W.  Boulton,  Ltd.  Improvements  in  ball  or  pulver¬ 
ising  mills  employed  in  the  dry  grinding  of  potters’  and  other 
materials.  April  29,  1910. 

Sanitary  Earthenware  Goods,  No.  10,604. — R.  G.  Howson. 
Improvements  relating  to  sanitary  earthenware  goods.  April  29, 
1910. 

Shaving  Mugs,  No.  7,914. — G.  Clark.  Improvements  in  or  relating 
t<>  shaving  mugs  and  the  likp.  April  1,  1910. 


Spittoon,  No.  8,336. — O.  Greither.  Improved  spittoon.  April  •>, 

1910. 

Tea  Pots,  No.  6,410. — R  .C.  Bartlett.  Improvements  in  tea  pots. 
March  15,  1910. 

Teapots,  No.  9,936.— Annie  E.  Hott.  Improvements  in  teapots. 
April  23,  1910. 

Water-Closet  Bowls,  No.  10,803. — W.  G.  Miller.  Improve 
ments  in  water-closet  bowls.  May  2,  1910. 

Weather  Protection  Rib,  No.  10,886. — C.  F.  Burley.  Weather 
protection  rib  with  groove  for  tiles,  commonly  called  .trench 
tiles.  May  3,  1910. 

Specifications  Published. 


22,498. 

25,151. 

7,967, 

21,271 

13,646 

14,146 


1 6,771 
24,124 

26,159, 

7,769 

19,999 

29,896. 

8,594. 

6,110. 


20,980. 

9,726. 

2,546, 


2,762.— Soc 


con- 


stoppers 
glass  in 


the  manufacture  ot 
glass  bodies.  (Date 
Convention,  Feb.  8, 


1909.  h 

— Van  Cleave.  Nursing  bottles. 

, — Anglim.  Lids  or  closures  for  earthenware  or 
tainers.  (Dated  Nov.  1,*  1909.) 

Walker.  Hygienic  jug,  bowl  or  like  vessel  cover. 

, — Saalborn.  Apparatus  for  working  clay  or  the  like. 

, — Willis  (Milstein).  Moulds  for  producing  glass  and  like 
ware. 

. — Kenka.  Closing  devices  for  bottles  and  other  receptacles. 
(Date  applied  for  under  International  Convention, 

Aug.  10,  1908.)  . 

, — Knowles  &  Inman.  Machines  for  making  glass  Lotties  and 

the  like. 

, _ Guillemot.  Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  bottles  and 

the  like.  (Date  applied  for  under  International  Con¬ 
vention,  Oct.  27,  1908.) 

— Miner.  Non-refiliable  bottles. 

, — Walker.  Driers  for  rotary  kilns. 

— Majer.  Embossing  glass  and  tools  therefor. 

— Bebler  and  Hull.  Non-refillable  bottles  and 
therefor. 

— Rowart.  Apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of 
continuous  sheets. 

-Yarrow.  Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
pipes,  retorts  and  the  like.  (Cognate  Application 
16,127-09.) 

-Wolfe.  Mustard  pot. 

-Wolt.  Bottle -blowing  machine. 

1910. 

•Hoffmann.  Process  and  device  for 
glass  drums  and  other  hollow 
applied  for  under  International 
1909. ) 

Anon,  des  Verreries  et  Manufacture  des  Glaces 
d’Aniche.  Manufacture  of  window  glass.  (Date 
applied  for  under  International  Convention,  i  eb.  4, 
1909.) 

Designs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  proprietors  of  designs  entered  on  the  Begister 
in  Class  4,  which  includes  “ Articles  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  glass, 
earthenware ,  or  porcelain,  brichs ,  tiles,  or  cement. 
l  557,112-13.— J.  Green  &  Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C. 
557,448. — Kirkhams,  London-rd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

557,467.— British  &  Foreign  Bottle  Co.,  107,  Oannon-st.,  E.C. 

557.676.  — J.  Green  &■  Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  London,  E.C  . 

557.677.  — W.  B.  Alexander,  50,  Lordship  Park,  N. 

557.678.  — H.  Salsbury,  334,  Ewell-rd.,  Surbiton,  Surrey,  and  i. 

Whitaker,  97,  Endlesham-rd.,  Baiham. 

557,779-81.— H.  Salsbury,  3.34,  Ewell-rd.,  Surbiton,  Surrey.,  and 
T.  Whitaker,  97,  Endlesham-rd.,  Baiham. 

557,820.—  Burtles,  Tate  &-Co.,  Poland-st.,  Manchester. 

557.837-40. — Robert  Bosch,  Hoppenlaustrasse,  11-13,  Stuttgart, 
Germanv.  (Address  for  service  c,o.  Abel  & 

105—1 12  and  207-213,  Birkbeck  Bank-chambers,  W  ;C.) 
557,841-43. — O.  A.  Mygate,  12,  Carteret-st.,  Westminster,  S.W  . 

557.905. —  Griiwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

557.906.  — A.  Kahn,  L.,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 

557,911.— H.  W.  Cox.— Park-row,  Nottingham. 

557,915-6.— Heath  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Observatory  Works,  Crayiord. 
557,920-24. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41-42  Shoe-lane,  EX. 

557,986.— Leeson  Rapid  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  Liverpool. 
558,052.— F.  W.  Waide  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  67,  Turnmill-st  E.C, 

557  370. — Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  Snow-hill-biuldings,  E.C. 

55 7! 663!— Weiss  &  Biheller,  70,  Chiswell-st.,  E.C. 

557  737.— J.  H.  Sankey  &  Son.  Ltd.,  Essex  Wharf,  Canning  Town,  E. 

557’821. _ Clementson  Bros. ,  Phoenix  and  Bell  Works,  Hanley. 

557,909.— H.  M.  Williamson  &  Sons,  Bridge  Pottery,  Longton. 
557!oiO.— Bishop  &  Stonier,  Hanley. 

55s  140. — W.  A.  Bailev.  148,  Audrey  House,  Ely-place,  EJ  • 

558  186-88  and  558,190-97.— Max  Emanuel  &Co.,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 
558,278-80. — A.  W.  Storey.,  Wellington-st..  Newton  H>ath. 

558  307-8.—  J.  Wuidart  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bartlett  s-buildings,  E.C. 

"^8  360  — J.  W.  Walker  &  Co.,  4,  Clifford-st.,  Bradford. 

558360  —Powell,  Gwinnell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Promenade,  Cheltenham. 
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557,1*56. — Drake  &  Gorham,  Ltd.,  66,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster. 
558,051. — Kraus se  &  Auerbach,  45,  Basinghall-st.,  London,  E.C, 

658.242.  — R.  J.  W.  Lone,  “  Glengeldie,”  Woodford-green,  (E. 

558.243.  — J.  H.  Sankey  &  Son,  Ltd:,  Canning  Town,  E. 

55S.436. — Langsdorff  <fc  Co.,  19,  City-rd.,  E.C. 

558,036-9. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41-42,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

558.847.  — R.  N.  Arculus,  295,  Broad-st.,  Birmingham,  and  H.  R. 

Prosser,  94,  Westfield-rd.,  King’s  Heath. 

556,541. — Taylor  &  Kent,  High-st.,  Longton. 

55S,167. — W.  Walkington,  35,  Cowper  Mount,  Ashley-rd.,  Leeds.. 
558,497. — Wileman  &  Co.,  Foley  China  Works,  Longton. 

557,770. — .T.  Wright,  13,  Swift -st.,  Barnsley. 

558,789. — H.  S.  Carter,  93,  Mayfield-rd.,  Sandcrstead. 

558,930. — Adderleys,  Ltd.,  Daisy  Bank  Pottery,  Longton. 

559,186-8. — Rhodes  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Reginald-st.,  Burslem. 

559,280. — Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem. 

559,292. — Albion  Clay  Co.,  Ltd.,  Woodville,  near  Burton-on-Trent. 
•£>59,408. — J.  H.  Tucker  &  Co.,  King’s-rd.,  Hay  Mills,  Birmingham. 
559,409. — J.  R.  0.  Bogie,  77,  Stretford-rd.,  Urmston. 

•559,410. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

558,572. — O.  Rosenstiel,  trading  as  B.  Rosenstiel,  4,  Charles-st.,  E.C. 

558.848.  — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 

558,929. — Mr.  J.  P.  Guy,  Stockton  Brook,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
559,007. — -International  Bottle  Co.,  19,  St.  Dunstan’s  Hill,  E.C. 
559,133-5. — Inventors’  and  Investors’  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Chis¬ 
wick,  W. 

559,520-3  and  569,525.— W.  H.  Goss,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

559,751. — J.  Rowan,  9,  Shelton  New-rd.,  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

559.820.  — Oates  &  Green,  Ltd.,  Horley  Green  Works,  Halifax. 

559.821.  — Wiltshaw,  Robinson  &  Son,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

559,895-6. — Krausse  &  Auerbach,  45,  Basinghall-st.,  E.C. 
559,931-42. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41  and  42,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 
560,014. — W.  A.  Bailey,  148,  Audrey  House,  Ely-place,  E.C. 
560,017. — W.  F.  Martin,  18,  Rectory-rd.,  Southall. 

560,028. — Krausse  &  Auerbach,  45,  Basinghall-st.,  E.C. 

580,171. — J.  Walker,  65,  Victoria-rd.,  Kensington,  W. 

557,907-8. — Tokalon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  143-149,  Great 

Portland-st.,  W. 

558,277. — W.  H.  Pompret,  2,  Eccles  Old-rd.,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 
558,622. — International  Bottle  Co.,  19,  St.  Dunstan’s  Hill,  E.C. 
558,934. — -L.  Zechnall,  131-132,  Bunhill-row,  E.C. 

559,403. — F.  Tuhten,  Wolfe-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


561,735. — J.  Goodwin,  Stoddard  &  Co.,  Foley  Works,  Fenton. 
561,941.- — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 
561,943.- — W.  C.  Copeland  &  Sons,  3,  High-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


Latest  Complete  Specifications. 

New  Method  of  Glass-blowing. — P.  Bornkessel,  of  Mellcnbach  in 

T  li  ii  ringen,  Ger¬ 
many,  claims  : — (1) 

A  device  for  blowing 
bottoms  on  glass 
tubes,  characterised 
in  that  a  number  of 
burners  are  radially 
arranged  on  the 
inner  circumference 
of  a  circular  arc  and 
adapted  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  in  radial 
direction  by  means 
of  set-screws.  (2)  A 
device  as  described 
in  the  preceding 
claim,  characterised 
in  that  several 
burner  rows  are 
arranged  beside 
each  other  and 
adapted  to  be  singly 
regulated  as  to  their 
gas  and  air  supply. 

Gas  Fired  Kilns.— E.  Schmatolla,  of  12,  Hedemannstrasse,  Berlin, 
S.W.  11,  Germany,  claims  : — (l)Agas  fired  kiln  of  the  type  described 
comprising  two  batteries  of  burning  chambers  between  w  hich  there 
is  arranged  in  the  ground  a  gas  channel  system  comprising  two 
channels  which  can  be  both  cleaned  from  their  twTo  opposite  ends. 
(2)  A  gas  fired  kiln  according  to  Claim  1,  wherein  the  transverse  branch 
pipes  are  accessible  at  both  ends  and  can  he  connected  with  the 
gas  main  or  the  chimney  flue  by  means  of  boxes  or  disconnected 


559,429-30. — C.  J.  Dams  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  121,  Newgate-st.,  E.C. 
559,432. — British  Thomson-Houston  Co.,  Ltd.,  83,  Cannon-st.,  E.C 
559,884. — R.  H.  and  S.  L.  Plant,  Forrister-st.,  Longton. 
559,926-31.— John  Kilner  &  Sons,  Calder  Vale,  Wakefield. 

559.932.  — Bass,  Ratcliff  &  Gretton,  Ltd.,  Burton-on-Trent. 

559.933.  — Myott,  Son  &  Co.,  Arthur-, st.,  Cobridge,  Staffs. 

560,016. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  .Stoke-on-Trent. 

560-159. — British  and  Foreign  Bottle  Co.,  107,  Cannon-st.,  E.C. 
560,228-30. — James  Green  &  Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C 
560,309. — M.  &  C.  Lester,  Ltd.,  94,  Vyse-st.,  Hockley.  Birmingham 

560.451.  — Lewis  &  Towers,  Hartwell-st.,  Dalston,  N.E. 

559,519,  559,524. — W.  H.  Goss,  Falcon  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent 
559,526. — Pountney  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fishponds,  Bristol. 

559,592. — J .  Green  &  Nephew  ,  107,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  London  E.C 
•560,216. — Dunn,  Bennett  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burslem. 

560,311-12. — J.  Kent,  Old  Foley  Pottery,  Longton. 

560.515. — W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons,  3,  High-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent 

560.516. — Taylor,  Tunnicliff  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Eastwood,  Hanley. 
560,559-61. — Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem. 
560,717. — J.  Green  &  Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  London  E  C 
561,064. — Weiss  &  Biheller,  70,  Chiswell-st.,  E.C. 

•561,065-66.— W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons,  3,  High-st,,  Stoke-on-Trent 
560,231.— J.  W.  Martin,  41,  Fonthill-rd.,  Hove, 

560, 32S. — J.  Aynsley  &  Sons,  Portland  Works,  Longton. 

560.452.  — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester 
560,726-27.— Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41  and  42.  Shoe-lane,  E  C 
561,068.— Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester 
561,156.— Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  28,  High-st.,  Lambeth,  S.E. 
561,235. — Rhodes  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Reginald-st.,  Burslem. 

561,238. — F.  Tuhten,  Wolfe-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

561,244-5. — Krausse  &  Auerbach,  45,  Basinghall-st,,  E.C. 

561.246.  — J.  Schmoldt,  44,  Croft-st.,  Deptford,  S.E. 

561.247. — Weiss  &  Biheller,  70  and  71,  Chiswell-st,,  E.C. 

540,695.— Hancock  &  Corfield,  Ltd.,  Imperial  Works,  Mitcham. 
559,676-77. — E.  B.  Martin,  Havelock-rd.,  Southall. 

560,015. — R.  W.  Bill,  7,  Headingley-rd.,  Handsworth. 

560,327. — International  Bottle  Co.,  19,  St.  Dunstan’s  Hill,  E  C 
561,067. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 
561,233-34.  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 
561,352-3.  J.  Kent,  Old  Foley  Pottery,  Longton. 

561,417.— Crossley  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Station-st.,  Middlesbrough. 
561,630. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41  and  42,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 
561,636.  Hukin  &  Heath,  Ltd.,  19,  Charterhouse -st.,  E.C. 
561,681.— Rhodes  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Reginald-st.,  Burslem. 

561.693.  — A.  W.  Brown,  16,  Whitehall  Park-rd.,  W. 

551.694.  — C.  L.  Linder-mann,  Sidholme,  Sidmouth. 


therefrom  by  slabs.  (3)  A  gas  fired  kiln  according  fo  Claim  1 
wherein  the  gas  enters  the  kiln  chambers  by  means  of  gas  inlets 
Detween  which  there  are  arranged  air  inlets,  both  sets  of  inlets  being 
controlled  by  devices  adjustable  from  the  outside  of  the  kiln.  (4)  A 
gas  fired  kiln  according  to  Claim  1  wherein  each  kiln  chamber  is 
provided  with  a  muffle  and  with  flues  for  the  development  and  escape 
of  the  flame. 


Implements  for  Cuffing  Shaped  Sections  from  Glass  Sheets. — C. 

F.  Chapman,  of  218,  North  Peach-et.,  Philadelphia,  U.S. A,,  claims  : — 
(1)  An  implement  for  cutting  shaped  sections  from  glass  sheets 
wherein  a  substantially  flat  diaphragm  is  mounted  on  an  arched 
base  and  carries  a  rod  which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm 

through  the  base,  the 
said  rod  being  adapted 
to  have  regulated  up¬ 
ward  movement,  by  suit¬ 
able  means,  and  an  arm 
mounted  to  move  about 
the  base  as  a  centre 
and  adapted  to  carry  a 
diamond.  (2)  An  im¬ 
plement  as  claimed  in 
Claim  ! ,  wherein  the 
diaphragm  has  an  out¬ 
wardly  facing  channel 
concentric,  with  the  peri¬ 
phery  thereof.  (3)  An 
implement  as  claimed  in 
Claim  1 ,  wherein  a  sliding 
sleeve  carrying  a  tool  sup¬ 
port  and  tool  is  mounted 
on  the  arm  which  moves 
about  the  base  and  has  a  stud  which  engages  a  groove  in  a  templet 
secured  beneath  said  arm.  (4)  An  implement  as  claimed  in  Claim  1, 
wherein  a  tool-stock  has  limited  swivelling  movement  in  the  tool 
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CHEAPER  THAN  GREEN. 

A  NEW  JAR.  THE  “JULES”  JAR  MINOR. 

Made  in  two  sizes,  about  2  lb.  or  24  oz. 
and  3  lb.  or  about  36  oz.  capacity. 

ALL  WHITE  Glass  Preserving:  Jars  in  various  sizes 

and  varieties. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  stocked  our  Preserving 
Jars,  we  are  willing:  to  make  small  lots  of  a  dozen 

or  so,  assorted. 

Write  us  for  prices  saying  what  quantity  you  require,  and 

Remember  they  are  cheaper  than  Green  Glass. 

ALL  STOCKISTS  OF  THE  “ JULES  JAR” 
are  increasing  their  orders  this  year . 

ADVERTISING  Literature,  Booklets,  &c.,  are  supplied  FREE  to  customers. 

Send  for  “Trip  to  Town”  {Booklet. 

JULES  LANG  &  SON, 

16,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  LONDON,  E.C* 

Factory—  Eu,  France. 

( Production  over  40,000  bottles  daily.) 

Telephone—  /1675  Avenue, 
i  eiepnone  ^  (2  lines). 


Telegrams— j  “Assorted, 
&  (  London.” 


Code  in  Use—! 

I  5th  Edition 


Wonderful  Patent  for  Wholesale  Fruit  Bottlers  to 

let  on  licencem 


1  L 

T 

E 

R 

P 

R 

E 

S 

< 0 

UJ 

(DEHNE’S) 


ADOPTED  BY  ALL  THE  LEADING  CONTINENTAL  POTTERIES. 


THE 

BEST 

PRESS 
ON  THE 
MARKET. 


OVER 

17,000 

IN 

USE. 


Filterpress  with  18  wooden  chambers,  plates  30  In.  sq.  ;  filtering  surface  140  sq.  ft., 
with  patent  rotary-centre  closing  screw. 


FULL 

PARTICULARS 

FROM 


C.  HARZER  &  CO. 

FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  HOUSE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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shank  and  is  fitted  with  a  diamond  having  a  triangular  face  the 
longer  cutting  edge  of  which  is  normally  maintained  facing  the 
standard.  Reference  lias  been  directed  in  pursuance  of  Section  ,, 
sub-section  4,  of  the  Patents  and  Designs  Act,  1007,  to  specifications 
Nos.  8287  of  1803,  and  13700  of  1805. 

Machines  for  the  Manufacture  of  Glass  Bottles,  &C-— -On  behalf  of 
J.  0.  Curtin,  of  18,  Rue  de  ia  Paix,  Paris,  France,  W.  E.  Evans,  o 

27,Chancery-lane,  W.C.,  claims  : 
In  a  machine  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  glass  bottles  and  hollow- 
ware,  provision  of  means  for 
supplying  heat  to  the  neck  mould 
or  to  the  mouth-forming  nipple 


Preserving  Jars  and  Closing  Devices.— P.  Leroy,  of  46,  Jedburgh 
b  st.,  Olapham  Com¬ 

mon,  S.W.,  claims: 
—The  combination 
with  a  preserving 
jar  or  the  like 
having  a  down¬ 
wardly  sloping 
flange,  a  flat  rub¬ 
ber  or  like  ring 
on  said  flange,  a 
lip  at  the  top  of 
the  jar,  and  a 
metal  or  like  cover 

_ _ corresponding  in 

shape  to  the  top  of  the  jar,  of  a  clip  or  collar  of  U-section  passing 
around  the  edge  of  the  cover  and  adapted  to  secure  the  same  to  the  jar. 

Machines  for  the  Automatic  Manufacture  of  Blown  Glass  A;ticles.— 
A.  J.  Boult,  of  111,  Hatton- garden,  E.C.,  on  behalf  of  C.  Barrez, 
of  26to  28,  Rue  du  Dragon,  Paris,  France,  claims  : — (1)  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hollow  blown  bodies  oi  glass,  the  method  of  Closing  the 
rouerh-shaping  and  finishing  moulds  by  the  manipulation  of  an  air 
inlet  and  discharge  cock  and  of  opening  the  said  moulds  by  springs. 
(2)  The  combination  with  the  method  of  manufacture  of  hollow 
blowm  bodies  of  glass,  claimed  in  Claim  1,  of  the  method  of  raising 
and  lowering  the  bottom,  and  of  operating  the  compressor  by  the 

manipulation  of  an  air-cock. 
(3)  The  complete  method  of 
manufacturing  bottles  sub¬ 
stantially  as  described.  (4) 
In  the  manufacture  of  hollow 
blown  bodies  of  glass,  the 
method  of  automatically 


opemng  and  closing  a  ring-mould  made  in  two  halves  without  hinges 
by  the  manipulation  of  the  rough-shaping  and  finishing  moulds.  (5) 
The  combination  with  the  method  of  manufacture  of  hollow  blown 
bodies  of  glass  claimed  in  Claim  1  of  the  method  of  operating  and 
returning  the  punch.  (G;  In  a  machine  for  manufacturing  bottles 


by  the  method  claimed  in  Claim  1  the  employment  of  a  spoon  or 
cup  with  inner  circulation  of  air  for  cooling  the  base  of  the  blank, 
said  cup  being,  if  desired,  perforated.  (7)  In  a  machine  for  manu¬ 
facturing  bottles  by  the  method  claimed  in  Claim  1  an  air  sprayer 
connected  to  the  air  supply  for  cooling  the  blank  and  tire  different 

ports  of  the 
machine.  (8) 
In  a  machine 
for  m  a  n  u- 
facturing 
bottles  by 
the  method 
claimed 
Claim  1 


B 


in 

a 


fig  2 


gripper  for 
au  t  o  m  a  t  i- 
eally  remov- 
i n  g  the 
finished  bot¬ 
tle  from  the 
bottom  upon  vlfich  it 
is  supported. 

Combined  Soup^  and 
Dinner  Plate.  —  M. 
Lange,  of  Eissen,  I'lreis 
Warburg,  Westphalia, 
Germany,  claims  : — -A 
plate  having  a  soup- 
plate  well,  a  receptacle 
outside  said  well,  a 
movable  cover  for  said 
i  eceptacle,  normally 
forming  part  of  the 
rim,  and  a  removable 
false  bottom  adapted 
to  be  inserted  into  tho 
well. 

Earthenware  Tiles. — J.  Burgess,  of  10,  CbrporationjSt.,7J;inchestei‘, 
claims  : — As  an  improved 
article  of  manufacture  a 
hollow,  earthenw  are  tile, 
composed  of  fireclay  or 
like  fire-resisting  material 
of  the  shape  shown,  and 
improved  according  to  my 
invention  by  having  its 
sides,  bottom,  and,  if 
desired,  its  top,  externally 
scored  or  roughened. 


■2- 


T 

3' 

-L.  S.  Senior,  of 
Islington,  N., 


a- 


Non-refillable  Bottle. 

Hascotte  House,  Park-st.,  w 

claims — (1)  The  combination  with  a  bottle 
or  like  vessel  having  two  valves  and  seatings 
therefor  located  one  above  the  other  at  a 
suitable  distance  apart  and  weights  of  pre¬ 
ferably  spherical  shape  for  closing  said  valves, 
w  of  separate  parts  located  in  the  neck  having 
-t  inclined  w-alls  co-operating  with  said  valves 
when  the  vessel  is  inverted,  a  stopper  or 
closure  above  the  upper  of  said  parts,  and 
with  or  without  weights  located  within  the 
body  of  the  bottle.  (2)  The  combination 
with  a  bottle  or  like  vessel  of  two  weighted 
valves  and  seatings  therefor,  the  parts 
designated  by  the  references  f,  g,  i,  k,  n,  o 
and  p,  and  a  suitable  stopper  or  closure  with 
or  without  the  weights  d,  the  whole  arranged 
and  operating. 

Casting  Hollow  and  other  Ware  of  China. 

— J.  Stubbs,  of  Clyde  Villa,  Blythe  Bridge, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  claims— (1)  A  machine  for 
casting  hollow7  pottery  ware  of  china, 
porcelain  or  earthenware  such  as  cups,  jugs 
and  similar  vessels  consisting  of  a  rotatable 
frame,  means  for  supporting  such  frame,  means  for  giving  a  step- 
by-step  or  slow-  continuous  motion  to  the  rotatable  frame  to  enable 
a  series  of  frames  carrying  moulds  to  be  fed  thereto  and  removed 
therefrom  so  as  to  receive  the  slip  and  enable  the  moulds  to  absorb 
sufficient  of  the  moisture  in  the  slip  to  enable  the  requisite  thick¬ 
ness  of  clay  to  be  formed,  means  for  holding  and  filtering  the  slip, 
a  series  of  valves  for  controlling  the  passage  of  the  slip  from  the 
holding  means  to  the  moulds,  means  for  operating  the  valves 
simultaneously  or  independently  and  means  for  tipping  or  turning 
the  moulds  to  discharge  the  surplus  slip.  (2)  In  a  machine  of  the 
character  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  described  the  com¬ 
bination"  with  a  rotatable  frame  carrying  a  series  of  mould  frames 
provided  with  moulds  of  the  means  for  rotating  such  frame  con- 
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sisting  of  a  pivoted  movable  lever  acting  as  a  ratchet  device  in 
conjunction  with  studs  or  projections  on  the  rotatable  frame.  (3) 
In  a  machine  of  the  character  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore 
described  the  combination  of  a  stationary  slip  trough,  a  seiies  of 
valves  operating  in  conjunction  with  seatings  in  the  trough  and 
means  for  operating  the  whole  of  the  valves  simultaneously  or 
independently.  (4)  In  a  machine  of  the  character  and  for  the 
purposes  hereinbefore  described,  the  combination  with  the  main 
operating  lover  of  the  machine  of  a  device  for  agitating  the  slip 
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in  the  bottom  trough  and  a  device  for  vibrating  a  slip-filtering 
trough,  both  devices  being  simultaneously  operated  by  the  afore¬ 
said  lever  when  moved  to  rotate  the  mould-carrying  frame.  (5) 
In  a  machine  of  the  character  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore 
described,  the  combination  with  each  series  of  moulds  of  rings 
adapted  to  fit  on  the  top  of  the  latter  to  control  the  forming  of 
the  top  edges  of  the  articles  moulded,  such  rings  being  carried 
by  a  movable  cover  substantially  as  described. 

Machines  for  Making 
Glass  Bottles,  &c. — A. 

Philippoteaux,  of  6,  Rue 
des  Poissonniers,Rheims, 

France,  claims  :  In 

machines  for  making 
glass  bottles  and  like 
articles,  an  arrangement 
for  lengthening  out  the 
necks  of  those  articles 
with  long  and  narrow 
necjts,  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  being  either  by 
lowering  the  ring  mould, 
or  by  raising  the  measur¬ 
ing  mould,  such  length¬ 
ening  being  also  practic¬ 
able  in  machines  with 
inversion  of  the  parison 
as  well  as  in  others. 

Means  for  Placing  Dishes,  Plates,  Saucers,  &c.,  in  Saggers.— W. 
H.  Grindley,  of  Woodland  Pottery,  Tunstall,  claims  The  improved 
means  for  enabling  plates,  dishes,  saucers  and  the  like  to  be  placed 

nin  saggers  consisting  of  a  spindle  adapted 
to  be  secured  to  a  movable  shaft,  a  place 
or  disc  firmly  fixed  to  the  spindle,  a 
series  of  pairs  of  arms  projecting  from 

the  under 

-A — “TyJC  side  of  the 

-*— ■ *  — ^  disc,  one 

arm  of 
each  pair 
forming  a 
fixed  jaw 
whilst  the 
other  arm 

of  each  pair  has  an  inclined  faco'and 
acts  as  a  support  for  a  slidable  jaw, 
slidable  jaws  having  extending  arms 
mounted  on  the  inclined  arms,  a  second 
disc  loosely"  mounted  on  the  spindJp 
.above  the  first  disc  so  that  it  may  - 
cant  under  pressure,  springs  between 
th&  fixed  and  loose  discs,  cam  or  screw 
Surfaces  on  the  .edge  of  the  loose  disc 
with  which  the  extending  arms  of  the  slidable  jaws  engage  and  a 
handle  and  catch  device  for  partially  rotating  the  loose  disc  and 
for  fixing  it  in  pre- determined  positions,  the  whole  being  adapted  to 
grip  or  release  pin -holders.  y.  ,  t  i 

Means  fot  Purifying  “  Slip.”  — G.  ,0.  Solon,  of  Mintons,  Ltd., 

Stoke-on-Trent,  and  A.  J.  Campbell,  of  the  same  address,  claim  : — 

-«w-  * 


( 1 )  The  improved  apparatus  for  purifying  slip  or  other  material, 
for  the  purposes  referred  to  consisting  of  a  series  of  movable  frames, 
each  carrying  a  series  of  magnets,  means  for  supporting  said  frames 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  moved  out  of  and  into  an  electrical  circuit, 
holes  in  the  frames  to  allow  the  slip  or  other  material  to  come  in 
contact  with  and  pass  between  the  energised  magnets  so  as  to  part 


a 


a 


9 


a 


with  its  metallic  particles,  and  means  for  traversing  the  magnet 
frames  beneath  the  sieve  or  tray  into  which  the  slip  is  fed  whilst 
energised  and  through  a  water  trough  whilst  de-energised.  (2)  In 
apparatus  for  purifying  slip  or  other  material  for  the  purposes 
referred  to  the  use  of  a  series  of  frames  carrying  magnets  adapted 
to  be  successively  energised,  de-energised  and  washed  whilst  being- 
moved  into  and  out  of  operative  position. 

Burners  for  Glass  Blowing 
Apparatus. — Paul  Bornkessel, 
of  Mellenbacli  in  Thfiringen, 

Germany,  claims  -In  a  glass- 
blowing"  apparatus  means  for 
controlling  the  gas  supply  to 
the  burners,  characterised  in 
that  the  control  of  the  gas 
supply  is  effected  by  turning 
the  air  supply  pipe  or  the  gas 
supply  pipe  on  each 
other,  whereby  the  i 

gas  supply  opening 
in  the  lat  ter  is  more 
or  less  closed. 

Grinding  orPolish- 
ing  Machines  for 
Facetting  Hollow 
Glass  Ware.  A, 

Newmann,  of  Sim¬ 
mer  sd  or  f,  near 
Iglau,  Moravia,  Aus¬ 
tria, claims  ( 1 )  In 
a  grindingor  polish¬ 
ing  machine  for 
facetting  hollow 
glass  ware,  im¬ 
proved  means  f  or 
simultaneously 
shifting  forward  the 
supported  glasses, 
to  allow  of  fresh 
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faces  being  treated,  in  combination  with  the  screw  spindies  serving 
for  holding  fast  the  work,  which  are  adapted  to  be  also  employed 
for  moving  the  shifting  device.  (2)  In  a  machine  as  claimed  in  Claim 
1,  gripping  or  holding  the  hollow  glass  ware  between  discs,  the  first 
of  which  is  loosely  and  revolubly  mounted  whilst  the  second  disc 

is  arranged  at  the 
end  of  a  screw 
spindle,  which  acts 
in  conjunction  with 
another  disc  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  in¬ 
ternal  thread  and 
located  in  ah  outer 
frame  in  such  a 
way  ;  that  on  the 
one  hand  on  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  spindle 
the  latter  as  moved 
forward  and  backward  for  fixing  the  glass  or  releasing  the  same, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  tightening  up  of  a  locking  nut  on 
the  spindle  tire  additional  disc  shares  in  the  rotation  of  the  spindle, 
with  the  object  of  shifting  forward  all  the  gripping  and  shifting 
spindles  in  the  machine  by  means  Of  suitable  intermediate  parts  - 
substantially  asidescribecl. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  HONOURS. 

HOUGH  His  Majesty  the  King,  who  is  the 
“Fountain  of  Honour,”  dispenses  his  favours 
annually  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday,  it  is 
well  known  that  he  does  so  on  the  advice  of 
his  responsible  ministers.  The  selection  of 
recipients  of  these  honours,  therefore,  is  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  and  His  Majesty,  though  approving  of 
the  gentlemen  upon  whom  he  confers  distinction,  is  not 
responsible  for  the  choice  of  them,  and  obviously  cannot  I 
be  blamed  for  the  omission  from  the  list  of  the  names  of 
gentlemen  whose  claims  for  recognition  are  admitted. 
Speaking  generally,  the  birthday  honours  this  year  meet  ! 
with  approval.  Many  of  them  are  bestowed  solely  for 
political  reasons,  and  yet  the  political  opponents  of  the 
present  Government  admit  that,  on  the  whole,  a  wise 
selection  has  been  made.  Without  taking  exception  to 
any  of  the  gentlemen  honoured,  as  a  trade  journal  we 
have  again  to  express  regret  that  industry  and  commerce 
are  so  seldom  recognised  on  these  occasions.  True,  on 
this  occasion  they  have  not  been  altogether  ignored  as 
they  sometimes  have  been.  We  are  pleased  that  science, 
art,  literature,  and  journalism  are  represented  in  this 
year  s  list,  but  we  think  that  commerce  and  industry, 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  depends,  should 
have  received  more  consideration.  There  are  in  many 
industries  (we  know  there  are  in  those  we  represent) 
scientific  manufacturers  who  have  spent  the  best  part  of 
their_  lives,  and  some  of  them  the  greater  part  of  their 


income,  in  laborious  and  costly  experiments  to  extend 
and  improve  their  productions,  and  have  thereby  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  In 
a  manufacturing  country  like  ours,  surely  it  would  be  to 
the  national  interest  if  these  men  were  encouraged  by 
Royal  recognition,  although  they  are  neither  politicians 
nor  millionaires.  Industry  and  commerce  are  not  subsi¬ 
dised  as  they  might  be  in  this  country.  This  is  one  reason 
why  those  who  have  successfully  engaged  in  them  at 
their  own  pecuniary  risk  should  have  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  manufacturing  and  producing  industries  of 
the  country  more  frequently  encouraged  by  Royal 
recognition. 

A  GUILD  HALL  FOR  THE  GLASS 

TRADE. 

HE  letter  from  Mr.  Owen  Gibbons  which  appeared 
in  our  last  issue,  contains  a  suggestion  that  is 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  manufacturers 
and  workmen.  To  sum  up  the  whole  question 
in  a  sentence,  what  is  wanted  in  the  glass  trade 
is  co-operation  and  fraternisation.  We  do  not  use  the  word 
“  co-operation,”  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  most  generally 
understood  to-day.  We  are  not  thinking  of  what  are  known 
as  “stores,”  but  of  united  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  producers  of  glass,  rather  than  between  the  distributors 
of  it.  The  industry  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  it  had  a 
“  Guild  Hall,”  as  its  headquarters.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  suggest  a  palatial  building  for  the  glass  trade,  since  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  trade  the  matter  would  probably 
not  get  beyond  the  suggestion  for  want  of  funds.  But  a 
modest  building,  or  even  one  room,  would  answer  the 
purpose  if  members  of  the  various  sections  of  the  trade 
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could  so  far  enjoy  the  confidence  of  each  other  as  to  elect 

a  representative  body  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
trade.  This,  we  think,  is  what  Mr.  Owen  Gibbons  had  in  his 
mmd  when  he  said,  “  If  the  combined  glass  trade  of 
!  tourbndge  had  a  Guild  Hall,  however  small,  giving  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  to  the  society’s  meeting  place, 
memorials  of  the  past  could  be  treasured,  and  it  would  be¬ 
come  a  museum  of  the  workmen’s  masterpieces,  which  would 
grow  m  interest  and  worth  from  year  to  year.  Further  it 
would  be  the  centre  for  considering  joint  action  in  regard 
to  the  common  security  of  the  societies  in  law,  public  taste 
or  foreign  abuse  of  power,  and  the  inauguration  of  such 
demonstrations  as  used  to  enliven  the  springtime  of  the 
year.  ° 


He  doeB  wrt,  however,  lay  stress  upon  what  we  think 
n ould  be  the  natural  and  most  useful  outcome  of  a  Guild 
Hall,  that  would  be  the  formation  of  a  committee  or 
council,  empowered  to  investigate,  and,  if  necessary,  take 
action  in,  all  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  industry. 

W  e  should  like  to  see  (with  headquarters  in  a  Guild  Hall),  1 
a  trusted  committee  who  would  exercise  the  same  influence  ' 
over  glass  making  as  the  “  M.C.C.  ”  does  over  cricket. 

I  his  could  not  be  attained  all  at  once,  but  from  a  small 
beginning  an  authority  which  the  whole  trade  would  respect 
could  be  established  in  time.  The  museum  of  ancient  1 

,^ass  ware  could  be  commenced  the  moment 
the  Guild  has  a  room  in  which  to  display  specimens. 
Arrangements  might  perhaps  be  made  with  the  Technical 
Institute  at  Stourbridge,  or  the  Wordsley  School  of  Art, 
to  permit  the  use  of  their  address  for  the  purposes  of  the 
suggested  Guild  ’  and  for  the  exhibition  of  specimens. 

e  shall  be  pleased  to  publish  letters  from  any  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  something  to  say  on  this  subject. 


THE  JAPAN-BR  ITISH  EXHIBITION. 

(by  our  special  commissioner.) 

e\ERYONE  who  has  not  been  asks  those  who 
have,  Is  the  Exhibition  a  success  ?  ’  ’  The 
answer  to  this  question  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  is  regarded,  and  those  points  of  view  are 
more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  object 
of  the  organisers  of  this  year’s  display  at  Shepherd’s  Bush 
appears  to  have  been  to  make  it  a  place  of  agreeable  resort  for 
amusement  and  recreation  for  the  public — and  thereby 
a  place  of  profit  for  themselves.  With  the  extensive 
grounds,  the  ornate  buildings  which  did  duty  at  the  Franco 
British  Exhibition,  the  beautiful  flower  gardens,  Japanese 
and  British,  the  exquisite  music  by  most  famous  bands,  the 
fine  collection  of  paintings  and  other  art  treasures,  and  the 
innumerable !  attractions  of  a  sensational  and  diverting 
character  in  the  grounds,  crowds  drawn  from  every  class 
of  the  community  will  flock  to  the  Exhibition  until  it  closes 
and  all  will  be  satisfied.  As  a  place  of  profit  to  the 
organisers,  its  success  must  already  be  assured,  and  no  one 
objects  to  that,  for  the  public  get  good  value  for  the  shilling 
paid  for  admission. 

The  organisers  announced  it  as  an  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  under  the  auspices  of  a  distinguished  British  Commis¬ 
sion  w  ith  Royalty  at  its  head,  and  of  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Japan.  Without  losing  sight  of  their  own  object,  they 
haA  e  been  assiduous  in  proclaiming  the  international 
character  of  the  Exhibition.  They  say  “  The  Japan- 
British  Exhibition,  both  for  the  wonder  of  the  exhibits, 
and  the  consequences,  political  and  commercial,  it  will 
have  upon  the  two  great  empires  participating,  must  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  history.”  While  not 
indifferent  to  the  other  considerations,  as  a  trade  journal 
naturally  want  to  know  whether  the  “commercial 

J 


consequences  ’  ’  arc  likely  to  stamp  this  as  ‘  ‘  the  Greatest 
Exhibition  in  History  ”  as  the  organisers  describe  it  in 
advertisements  in  the  daily  papers.  We  have  visited  the 
Exhibition  several  times,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
they  will  not.  In  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue,  the 
organisers  say,  “In  the  building  devoted  to  the  British 
Empire  will  be  found  the  display  of  the  leading  firms  in 
every  branch  of  trade,  handicraft,  and  industry.”  After 
a  careful  search,  wre  do  not  find  those  displays.  Manu¬ 
facturers  in  a  few  trades  adequately  uphold  British 
prestige,  others  of  our  national  trades  are  but  poorly 
represented,  wrhile  some — and  those  important  ones,  too — 
are  not  represented  at  all.  The  indifference  with  which 
the  real  promoters  of  the  Exhibition  (we  do  not  refer  to 
the  500  notabilities  whose  names  are  published  as  the 
British  General  Committee)  have  regarded  the  industrial 
and  commercial  features  make  it  absurd  to  describe  this 
as  an  International  Exhibition. 

T  he  organisers  have  done  nothing  to  enable  manufacturers 
to  recover  the  great  expense  they  have  incurred,  by  en¬ 
couraging  and  assisting  visitors  to  inspect  their  displays. 
We  were  desirous  of  perusing  the  catalogue  before  going  to 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  and  applied  to  the  publishers  in  the  City 
for  a  copy,  but  were  told  that  this  year  catalogues  were 
only  to  be  obtained  at  the  Exhibition.  Former  catalogues 
w  ere  sold  at  one  shilling,  but  this  year  the  price  is  two 
shillings,  although  there  is  no  index  and  no  plan  of  the 
buildings.  If  a  visitor  wishes  to  see  the  exhibit  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  manufacturer,  it  is  a  laborious  search  to  find  the 
reference  to  it  in  the  catalogue,  and,  when  he  finds  it, 
there  is  another  laborious  task  to  find  out  in  which  building 
it  is  located. 

What  a  contrast  this  is  to  the  admirable  arrangements 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  exhibitors  at  Brussels  ! 
In  all  international  exhibitions  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
Government  to  see  that  British  industries  are  properly 
represented. 

The  Trade  Exhibits. 

My  duty  limits  me  to  comment  on  the  commercial  and 
industrial  exhibits  only,  but  my  inclination  is  to  speak 
about  the  beautiful  grounds,  the  ornate  buildings  (this 
year  not  more  than  half-filled),  the  excellent  music,  and, 
above  all,  the  charming  gardens  !  To  my  mind  the  super¬ 
lative  beauty  of  this  year’s  exhibition  is  in  the  gardens — 
British  and  Japanese.  The  beds  and  borders  in  the  Elite 
gardens — bright  with  brilliant  flowers,  in  countless  hues, 
are  more  attractive  than  ever,  while  the  two  Japanese 
gardens,  “  The  Garden  of  Peace  ”  and  “  The  Garden  of 
the  Floating  Isle,”  are  as  captivating  as  they  are  hovel. 
The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  grounds  is  furnished  by 
actual  reproductions  of  the  miniature  gardening  in  which 
the  Japanese  are  unapproachable.  As  we  look  upon  the 
dwarf  trees  and  miniature,  yet  picturesque  gardens,  and 
the  bewitching  cherry  blossom  so  dear  to  the  Japanese,  we 
wonder  how  it  has  been  possible  to  present  the  picture  in 
our  uncongenial  climate.  But  these  are  not  *  ‘  Trade 
Exhibits,”  and  I  must  not  digress  further. 

From  an  industrial  point  of  view  the  Exhibition  is  far 
more  1  J apan  ’  ’  than  ‘  ‘  British,  ’  ’  although  it  is  held  in 
the  British  capital.  It  is  called  an  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  but  as  far  as  the  “  pottery  and  glass  trades”  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  all  Japan.  It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  not 
one  British  manufacturer  of  pottery  or  glass  has  been 
secured  to  exhibit  productions  in  which  it  is  known  we 
excel.  The  organisers  tried  their  utmost  to  induce  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  trades  wre  represent,  who  had  exhibited 
at  the  previous  exhibitions,  to  show  their  goods  at  Shep¬ 
herd  s  Bush  this  year,  but  absolutely  w  ithout  success.  The 
reasons  why  they  failed  are  weli  known,  and  because  they 
did  fail  we  submit  that  they  were  not  justified  in  stating  in 
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their  ofhcial  catalogue  (as  we  have  already  quoted)  that 

m  the  buildings  devoted  to  the  British  Empire  will  be 
found  the  displays  of  the  leading  firms  in  every  branch  of 
trade,  handicraft,  and  industry.”  British  porcelain  and 
pottery  manufacturers  have  not  hesitated  to  take  part  in 
international  exhibitions  at  Paris  (several,  times),  at  New 
lork,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia, 
and  are  now  showing  beautiful  examples  of  their  work 
at  Brussels.  They  would  not  only  have  been  willing  but 
proud  to  exhibit  the  best  that  their  skilled  artists  could 
produce  in  conjunction  with  the  beautiful  potterv  ex¬ 
hibited  by  our  friends  the  Japanese  if  they  could  have 
done  so  under  conditions  controlled  by  representatives  of 
the  British  Government,  as  at  Brussels,  instead  of  by  private 
speculators,  as  at  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

I  went  to^the  Exhibition  to  describe  the  display  of 
pottery  and  glass.  The  only  exhibition  of  British  pottery 
is  by  a,  retail  dealer  who  has  a  comparatively  small  stand 
in  Building  14.  The  only  British  glass  shown  is  the 
beautiful  collection  of  Stourbridge  hand-made  glass 
displayed  by  Thomas  Webb  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Dennis  Glass 
W  orks,  Stourbridge,  in  connection  with  their  interesting 
working  exhibit  A  Glass  Works  in  Operation.”  There 
is  a  charge  for  admission  to  the  glass  house  and  access  to  the 
specimens  of  glass  ware  shown  can  only  be  obtained  through 
the  v  orks.  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  have  incurred  heavy 
expenses  in  erecting  the  glass  furnace  and  in  keeping  a 
staff  of  skilled  glass-makers  at  work  every  day,  and  the 
making  of  glass  ware  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
interesting  exhibitions  in  the  grounds.  As  an  attraction 
it  must  be  a  source  ofprofit  to  the  organisers,  who,  however, 
o  not  make  the  least  reference  to  the  glass  works  or  the 
exhibitors  in  their  official  catalogue. 

The  West  ofJEngland  China  Stone  and  Clay  Co., 
Ltd.,  St.  Austell,  exhibit  in  a  handsome  stand  in  Building  14 
samples  of  their  china  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
earthenware,  tiles,  and  sanitary  w are,  for  paper- making  and 
coating,  and  for  sizing,  bleaching  and  finishing;  also 
specimens  of  china  stone.  They  show  samples  of  both  china 
clay  and  china  stone  in  the  raw  state  and  in  various  stages 
of  preparation  for  use.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit 
is  a  collection  of  articles  in  high  class  porcelain  made  from 
the  company’s  china  clay  and  stone,  artistically  decorated. 
The  pieces  are  made  by  some  of  the  first  houses  in  the  trade, 
and  are  splendid  specimens  of  the  best  class  of  decorated 
pocelain. 

We  defer  reference  to  the  numerous  and  interesting 
exhibits  of  Japanese  pottery. 

HARD  PORCELAIN. 

(specially  contributed.) 

POR  some  time  there  has  been  a  movement 
amongst  the  English  china  makers  that  on  the 
whole  we  think  must  result  in  some  benefits 
to  that  branch  of  our  trade. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features 
of  the  present  condition  that  whilst  many  -are  troubled 
at  the  outlook  of  the  soft  or  bone  china  trade  they  are  at 
the  same  time  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  wrest  victory  from  the  seeming  difficulties. 

Let  it  be  frankly  admitted  that  our  china  trade  has 
been  rudely  shaken,  on  our  side,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny 
it,  there  has  been  a  lowering  of  quality  in  both  body  and 
decoration.  On  our  opponents’  (the  hard  china  makers) 
there  has  been  a  steady  and  persistent  advance,  until 
to-day  there  are  productions  in  hard  china  that  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  our  own  w'are,  both  in  price 
and  appearance. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  whilst  English  china 
at  its  best  is  the  most  beautiful  ware  made,  it  is  not  for 


purposes  of  usefulness  the  most  satisfactory,  and  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  for  breakfast  and  tea  ware,  if 
hard  china  can  be  produced  to  look  as  well  and  be  as 
cheap  as  our  china,  then  our  china  will  go  to  the  wall, 
ur  own  people,  the  more  enterprising  of  them,  recognise 
ns,  and  they  know  that  a  hard  china  tea  set  will  last 
at  least  half  as  long  again  as  a  soft  china  one  ;  we  speak 

o  course,  of  services  about  the  same  relative  quality  and 
price.  ^  J 

For  reasons  that  cannot  be  set  out  here,  the  manufacture 
of  hard  china  never  was  very  favourably  looked  on  by  the 
English  makers.  They  had  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
most  necessary  things  close  at  hand.  Coal  and  sagger  clay 
o  a  quality  excellent  for  the  finest  earthenware  and  bone 
china  was  on  the  spot,  so  what  did  it  matter  if  hard  china 
was  made  abroad.  A  view  just  and  reasonable  in  the 
past  but  no  longer  tenable. 

Now  our  china  makers  must  ask  themselves  seriously 
what  it  is  that  hinders  their  being  in  the  forefront  of  the 
hard  china  trade,  as  they  have  ever  been  in  every  other 
branch  of  ceramics. 

Kaolin  we  have,  and  of  the  best ;  felspar  we  can  buy 
as  cheap  as  our  neighbours,  cheaper,  indeed,  than  a  good 
many,  and  we  can  grind  and  prepare  it  cheaper  than  any 
one.  Coal  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  one  of  our  greatest 
assets  in  the  trade.  But  sagger  clay  fails  us.  All  our 
local  clays  contain  too  much  iron  and  at  the  high  tem¬ 
peratures  necessary  for  the  firing  of  felspar  china,  it  acts 
as  a  flux  and  brings  down  the  sagger.  The  iron  can  of 
course  be  removed  but  not  at  a  price  economically  satis¬ 
factory,  and  owing  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  clay  used 
for  this  purpose  it  cannot  be  imported. 

Search  has  been  made,  and  it  is  within  our  knowledge 
that  good  clays,  but  not  quite  good  enough,  have  been 
discovered,  but  the  really  satisfactory  clay  is  yet  to  find. 

There  is  one  source  of  supply  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  is  full  of  hope,  and  we  suggest  it  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  as  a  possible  way  of  escape. 

In  the  production  of  china  clay  in  Cornwall  there  are 
produced  some  bye-products.  These  have  been,  and  are, 
very  often  a  source  of  trouble  and  cost.  The  ‘  ‘  micas  ’  ’ 
and  china  clay  sand,  with  a  very  slight  admixture  of  an 
inferior  clay,  have  been  used  to  make  firebricks,  and  these 
firebricks  have  stood  unheard-of  tests. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  a  manufacturer  on  the 
Tyne  had  submitted  to  him  by  a  Cornish  manufacturer 
some  bricks  made  from  these  materials,  and  the  writer 
was  told  that  the  best  Tyneside  firebricks  would  not  stand 
in  comparison,  but  the  price  delivered  on  the  Tyne  was 
prohibitive. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  some  experiments  on 
these  lines  ?  We  do  not  doubt  that  out  of  the  material 
thrown  away  on  the  hillsides  of  Cornwall  there  could  be 
produced  a  sagger  clay  that  would  meet  every  demand. 
Then  would  arise  the  question  of  ways  and  means.  It 
might  be  that  the  hard  china  trade  would  migrate  to  the 
coast,  as  so  many  of  our  trades  have  done  and  are  doing ; 
but,  however  much  we  might  regret  this  in  the  interest 
of  one  locality,  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  it  could 
only  be  approved. 

Were  we  but  able  to  overcome  this  technical  difficulty 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time 
the  English  hard  china  would  take  its  place  at  the  head  of 
that  branch,  as  we  have  taken  and  kept  it  in  every  other, 
for  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  made  known  by  our  home 
manufacturers  that  the  best  English  earthenware  is  the 
best  there  is. 
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Buyers’  Notes. 

(by  our  own  representatives.) 


Mr.  Sampson  Smith,  china  and  earthenware  manufacturer, 
Sutherland  Works,  Barker-street,  Longton,  is  represented 
in  London  by  Richard  Green  &  Sons,  and  his  samples  are 
given  a  prominent  position  in  the  new  rooms.  They  in¬ 
clude  china  tea  and  breakfast  sets  in  great  variety.  The 
underglaze  decorations  are  specialities  with  Mr.  Smith, 
who  is  successful  with  his  dark  blue  and  matt  blue.  The 
range  of  tea  ware  is  a  wide  one,  both  as  to  shape  and 
decoration.  We  give  an  illustration  of  four  cups  and 
saucers  which  showr  variety  of  form  and  decoration.  The 
“  Clarence  ”  tea  cup  and  saucer  is  a  pleasing  shape,  with 
embossed  flute,  decorated 
in  several  pretty  pat¬ 
terns.  The  “Cape”  is 
a  nice  light  cup,  slightly 
flanged  and  spiral  fluted. 

We  give  a  second  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  “  Cape  ” 
shape,  enamelled,  with 
ornamentations  in  panels 
on  blue  ground  and  gilt. 

Several  pleasing  decora¬ 
tions  are  shown  in  [this 
shape.  The  “Crown” 
shape  is  a  good  form, 
and  is  a  type  of  many 
others  that  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.  These  are  all 
new  and  show  novelty 
and  good  taste  on]  the 
part  of  the  moulders.  Mr. 

Sampson  Smith  makes  a 
large  assortment  of 
earthenware  figures  and 
dogs  in  many  sizes  and 
decorated  in  colour  and 
gold. 

Richard  Green  &  Sens, 

glass  importers  and  china 
and  earthenware  dealers’ 
agents,  who  havej  been 
for  some' time  located' in 
Bartlett ’s-buildings,  have 
moved  to  larger  f'ar.d 
more  convenient  show¬ 
rooms  at  31,  St.  Bride-st., 

Ludgate  -  circus.  They 
are  now  midway  between  Ludgate-circus  and  Holborn- 
circus,  and  are  still  within  the  ‘  ‘  charmed  circle  ’  ’  of 
the  wholesale  pottery  and  glass  trades.  I  have  seen 
their  r.ew  rooms,  and  can  congratulate  the  firm  on  the 
improved  conditions,  and  also  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  have  got  their  samples  displayed.  I  saw  them  in 
Bartlett’s-buildings  one  day,  and  three  days  after  they  w  ere 
nicely  arranged  in  the  new  quarters.  They  have  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor,  and  their  rooms  run  from  St.  Bride-st. 
in  front  to  Shoe-lane  in  the  rear.  The  principal  show-room 
faces  St.  Bride-st.,  and  the  stands  are  w7ell  arranged  for 
showing  the  samples — especially  the  glass — to  advantage. 
The  offices  have  windows  looking  out  to  Shoe-lane,  and 
are  light  and  convenient.  There  are  intermediate  rooms 
used  for  packing  and  miscellaneous  purposes.  They  have 
more  room  and  the  samples  are  better  arranged  for  display 
than  in  Bartlett’s-buildings.  In  selecting  the  present 
premises  Green  &  Sons  have  consulted  the  comfort  and 


convenience  of  their  customers,  quite  as  much  as  their  ow  n. 
They  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  staircase  to  the  first 
floor,  another  staircase  affording  access  to  the  floors  above. 
They  are  self-contained  on  the  first  floor — all  the  rooms  on 
which  are  theirs.  Dealers  from  the  country  will  under¬ 
stand  the  advantage  of  this  without  further  explanation, 
and  Messrs.  Green  wish  them  to  know  that  this  isolation  is 
intentional,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  advantageous. 
Dealers  from  both  town  and  country  will  be  frequently 
passing  along  St.  Bride-st.,  and  strangers  who  are  not 
likely  to  have  gone  to  the  end  of  Bartlett’s-buildings  acci¬ 
dentally  will  call  and  see  the  newr  rooms.  They  will 
find  a  good  assortment  of  foreign  table  glass  on  show. 
There  are  many  suites,  in  all  varieties  of  decorations,  in¬ 
cluding  cut  and  engraved.  In  addition  there  is  a  large 
assortment  of  tumblers,  wines,  decanters,  jugs  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  pieces.  The  selection  of  tumblers  and  wines  is 


very  large.  The  importation  of  glass  for  general  household 
purposes  has  for  long  been  a  special  feature  with  Green  & 
Sons,  and  they  are  able  to  meet  the  convenience  of  smaller 
dealers  in  many  ways.  For  those  who  want  assorted 
packages  (instead  of  separate  cases  of  each  article)  they 
can  supply  cases  containing  four  shapes  and  five  distinct 
patterns.  The  cases  contain  tumblers,  wines,  jugs,  bowls, 
dishes,  &c.,  so  that  an  excellent  variety  of  goods  in  every¬ 
day  demand  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities.  These  are, 
of  course,  in  complete  packages,  and  early  delivery  is  secured 
by  the  firm’s  large  stock  kept  at  London  railway  depots. 
Messrs.  Green  import  several  special  lines  of  glassware,  and 
are  doing  a  good  trade  in  a  fruit  jar  which  they  claim' is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  market.  They  show  many  samples^of 
it.  It  is  in  light  green  glass,  with  a  glass  top.  This  top 
fits  into  a  groove  and  on  to  a  rubber  washer,  and  is  held  in 
position  by  a  w'ire  fastening  in  the  form  of  a  strong  spring. 
The  securing  of  the  lid  by  this  spring  is  at  once  simple  and 
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effective,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  contents  are  kep* 
absolutely  air-tight,  and  that  the  fruit  touches  nothing  but 
glass.  Green  &  Sons  are  agents  for  the  Xorthfield  Hanley 
Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Northfield-rd.,  Rotherham,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  cheaper  grades  of  earthenware  and  white  ware. 
Samples  of  all  the  productions  of  the  company  are  on  show  , 
at  the  rooms. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wood,  Brad  well  Works,  Longport,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Rockingham,  jet,  samian,  and  earthenware. 
His  London  representative,  Mr.  James  H.  Service,  is  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  all  his  principal  goods  at  21,  Charter house-st., 
E.C.  Mr.  Service  has  recently  received  some  new  shapes 
and  new  and  artistic  decorations.  Mr.  Wood  specialises 
in  teapots,  and  the  new  samples  include  several  new  and 
registered  shapes  nicely  ornamented.  Amongst  his  fancy 
lines  he  shows  samples  of  lustre  ware,  solid  silver  lustre, 
mother  of  pearl  lustre,  green  and  lustres,  green  oxidiseo 
silver,  and  green  and  gold.  He  shows  samples  of  all  these 
in  teapots  at  the  London  rooms  and  he  supplies  teapot 
stands,  jugs,  sugars  and  creams,  and  hot-water  jugs  to 
match  any  of  the  lines.  We  give  illustrations  of  four  tea- 


class  goods  with  attractive  decorations  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  there  are  special  lines  for  foreign  and  Colonial 
markets  as  well  as  for  the  home  trade. 

Adder  leys,  Ltd.,  china  and  earthenware  manufacturers, 
Daisy  Bank  Pottery,  Longton,  are  represented  in  London 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Heath,  who  has  large,  light  and  beautifully 
appointed  show-rooms  at  18,  Charterhouse-st.,  London, 
E.C.  The  position — at  the  corner  of  Charterhouse-st. 
and  Farringdon-st. — is  only  one  minute  from  Holborn- 
circus.  The  company  manufacture  medium  and  best  class 
goods  only,  in  both  china  and  earthenware,  and  they 
show  a  fine  range  of  samples  in  these.  As  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  company,  Mr.  Heath  is  well  in  touch 
with  the  works,  and  he  has  always  samples  of  the  newest 
productions  at  his  rooms.  The  show  of  samples  of  high 
class  toilet  ware  is  one  of  the  best  in  London,  whether  form 
or  ornamentation  is  the  chief  consideration.  The  new 
goods  include  several  new  models  on  Etruscan  lines  that 
are  admirable  in  every  detail.  The  “  Queen  ”  is  an 
exceedingly  dainty  shape,  the  ewer  being  one  of  the  most 
graceful  form  imaginable.  The  plain  surface  of  the 


Mr.  Arthur  Wood,  Loxgport. 
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pots  and  a  hot -water  jug  to  match  each.  These  are  fairly 
representative  types  of  the  remainder.  The  “  Imperial  ” 
shape  is  a  striking  embossed  design,  floral  decorations  in 
blue  and  gold.  The  “  Crimped  ”  shape  is  blue  and  lustre. 
The  “  Iris  ”  shape  has  a  green  ground  and  blue  and  silver 
decoration,  and  the  “  Queen  ”  has  a  neat  floral  decoration. 
Samples  are  shown  of  the  “  Tdeal  ”  teapot,  which  is  Mr. 
Wood’s  patent,  and  cannot  be  made  by  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer  except  by  arrangement  with  him.  This  has  an 
effective  earthenware  strainer  attached  to  the  mouth  of 
the  teapot,  inside  the  pot,  by  a  screws.  It  is  easily  removed 
for  cleaning,  and  as  easily  replaced.  Samples  are  shown  of 
several  fancy  decorations,  such  as  “oak  green  and  gold,” 
‘‘silver  oak,”  and  “horn  and  silver.”  Teapots,  jugs, 
&c.,  are  made  in  all  these. 

Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  earthenware  manufacturers,  Fenton 
Potteries,  Victoria-rd.,  Fenton,  are  represented  by  Richard 
Green  &  Sons  in  London,  and  their  samples  are  now  on 
show-  at  the  newr  London  address,  31,  St.  Bride-st.,  E.C. 
They  make  a  useful  variety  of  granite,  printed  and  all 
kinds  of  earthenware  for  domestic  use.  These  are  medium 


Queen  ’  ’  is  made  the  ground  for  several  high-class  hand- 
painted  decorations.  The  “Queen,”  however,  makes  a 
very  pleasing  service  in  white  and  gold.  The  range  of 
toilet  samples  goes  from  neat,  good,  yet  inexpensive 
services,  up  to  the  best  artistically  and  richly -painted  sets. 
Throughout  the  room  high  class  goods  predominate,  and 
even  the  least  expensive  samples  are  well  modelled  and 
carefully  ornamented.  The  samples  of  tea  ware  range 
from  good  printed  patterns  up  to  the  very  best  styles  in 
hand -painted  and  richly  gilt  services.  I  was  shown  a 
pleasing  assortment  of  dessert  services,  also  artistically 
decorated  by  hand.  The  company  are  very  strong  in 
acid  border  patterns,  effective  examples  of  which  are 
introduced  on  dessert  services.  Pretty  morning  sets,  with 
china  trays,  are  shown  in  the  delicate  patterns  which  ladies 
are  so  fond  of.  Messrs.  Adderleys  make  quite  an  imposing 
show  of  trinket  sets  in  attractive  decorations  and  at  prices 
as  low'  as  foreign  productions.  They  supply  trinket  sets 
decorated  to  match  most  of  their  best  toilet  patterns, 
The  samples  of  semi-porcelain  dinner  ware,  as  set  out  in 
the  show'-rooms,  form  an  assortment  that  for  excellence 
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of  decoration  and  variety  in  shape  and  pattern  should  please 
the  most  fastidious.  Messrs.  Adderleys  make  miscellaneous 
sundries  in  china  and  earthenware  in  many  pleasing 
decorations.  These  include  everything  in  pottery  for  table 


use.  __ 

Thomas  Webb  &  Corbett,  Ltd.,  White  House  Glass 
Works,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  are  manufacturers  of  high- 
class  glass  ware  and  are  represented  in  London  by  Mr. 

J.  E.  Heath,  whose  exceptionally  light  show-rooms,  18, 
Charterhouse-st.,  E.C.,  are  well  suited  to  show  Stourbridge 
glass  to  perfection.  The  company  make  a  large  and  fine 
display  of  samples  of  suites  of  table  glass,  including  every 
description  of  cutting  and  etching.  I  he  suites  range  from 
neat,  inexpensive  sets,  up  to  elaborate  rock  crystal  orna¬ 
mentations.  Mr.  Heath  has  these  suits  set  out  withfgreat 
tact,  not  in  straight  lines,  but  at  an  angle,  an  arrangement 
which  presents  a  better  view  of  both  shape  and  decoration. 

A  special  feature  is  made  of  wines,  of  which  a  'very  great 
variety  is  submitted,  both  in  cut  and  etched.  The  com¬ 
pany  supply  cheap  cut  and  etched  wines  that  compete 
favourably  with  foreign  glass  in  price.  The  samples  in¬ 
clude  many  heavily  cut  designs  in  glass  jugs,  decanters, 
water  jugs,  spirit  bottles,  bowls,  &c.  There  are  many 
reproductions  of  antique  cutting,  an  especially  good  one 
being  the  old  fluted  prism  so  characteristic  of  Old  English 
cutting.  A  series  of  cheap,  heavy-cut  glass  jugs  is  a 
special  line.  The  company  are  quite  in  touch  with  the 
public  taste  for  salad  bowls,  rose  bowls  and  flower  bowls, 
which  they  show  in  various  styles  of  cutting  the  flower 
bowls  fitted  with  the  wire  “  grid  ” — a  top  for  holding  the 
flowers  in  position.  I  was  shown  a  large  range  of  cheap 
flower  vases,  light  and  graceful,  and  in  various  sizes 
green  and  coloured.  1  am  told  these  can  be  supplied  at  the 
prices  charged  for  foreign  vases.  This  is  satisfactory,  and 
if  English  glass  and  china  dealers  would  only  emulate  the 
practice  of  retail  dealers  in  all  trades  in  Ireland,  and 
urge  their  customers  to  “  buy  the  produce  of  your  own 
land,”  it  would  be  better  for  trade. 

Burtles,  Tate  &  Co.,  Poland-st.,  Manchester,  are  manu¬ 
facturers  of  blown  and  pressed  glass,  flint  and  coloured. 
Their  show-rooms  are  at  Buchanan-buildings,  Holborn, 
E.C.  and  they  are  represented  in  London  by  Mr.  John 
Burtles.  1  met  that  gentleman  at  the  show-rooms  a  few 
days  ago  and  looked  over  his  large  collection  of  samples 
with  him.  The  firm  are  constantly  adding  to  their  samples, 
so  I  suppose  some  lines  regularly  drop  out.  There  are, 
however,  other  lines  that  seem  to  be  perpetual.  The 
samples  include  a  full  range  of  table  glass,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  they  are  fairly  busy  in  that  branch.  They  have 
a  good  variety  of  water  jugs,  including  some  new  shapes 
and  decorations.  The  firm  pay  particular  attention  to 
glass  ware  for  mounting  by  silversmiths  and  others,  for 
which  they  have  several  new  shapes.  The  globe  and  shade 
branch  of  their  business  has  developed  greatly.  They 
supply  all  kinds  of  glass  globes,  shades  and  deflectors 
for  gas,  incandescent,  and  electric  lighting.  They  are 
showing  some  beautiful  specialites  for  each  of  these, 
especially  for  electric  lighting.  The  public  want  their  in¬ 
candescent  and  electric  accessories  to  be  artistic,  and 
globes  and  shades  must  be  light  and  dainty.  The  firm  are 
large  producers  of  fancy  glass  ware,  especially  epergnes, 
flower  vases,  tubes  and  flower  stands.  They  are  con¬ 
tinuously  producing  novelties  in  these,  and  some  of  the 
new  epergnes  are  very  attractive.  Great  developments 
have  been  made  in  these  pretty  table  stands  for  flowers, 
and  the  results  are  satisfactory.  New  shapes  in  the  arms, 
and  in  the  vases  for  holding  the  flowers,  are  shown.  The 
epergne  is  a  popular  and  useful  table  ornament,  and  so 
long  as  Burtles,  Tate  &  Co.  introduce  variety  into  it,  it 
will  retain  its  place  in  public  estimation.  A  popular  line 
just  now  is  the  flower  bowl  for  holding  cut  flowers  and  the 


rose  block  5  ’  for  placing  in  the  bowl  to  keep  the  flowTers 
in  position.  Water  is  put  in  the  flower  bowl  and  the  per¬ 
forated  block  is  placed  in  the  water,  and  the  stems  of 
flowers  put  through  the  perforations.  The  firm  make 
flower  bowls  or  vases  of  three  sizes  and  rose  blocks  ii> 
three  sizes  to  fit  them. 


THE  SYNTHESIS  OF  A  GLAZE. 

(SPECIALLY  ABSTRACTED.) 

ACCORDING  to  a  paper  on  “The  Triple  Oxide- 
Mixtures  of  Soda,  Lime,  Alumina  and  Silica,” 
by  John  W.  Cobb,  recently  read  before  the 
Yorkshire  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  a  mixture  corresponding  to  Na20  + 
CaC03  +  Alo03  when  heated  to  1,100°  C.  becomes  com¬ 
pletely  soluble,  but  dissociates  slightly  at  1,300°  C.  The 
soluble  material  did  not  fuse. 

A  mixture  corresponding  to  Na20  +  CaO  +  10SiOa 
commenced  to  form  an  insoluble  mass  at  800°  C.  and 
above  this  temperature  the  whole  material  fused  to  a 
stony,  insoluble  mass.  This  suggests  that  the  additic  n  of 
soda  to  a  binary  mixture  of  CaO  +  10SiO2  makes  the 
latter  partly  insoluble  at  low  temperatures  and  completely 
so  at  higher  ones. 

Similarly,  the  addition  of  lime  to  a  binary  mixture  of 
Na20  +  10Si02  converted  the  soluble  silicate  into  an 
insoluble  one  and  increased  its  fusibility. 

The  properties  of  the  Na20  +  CaO  +  10SiO2  mixture, 
when  heated,  suggest  the  formation  of  a  definite  chemical 
compound,  with  all  the  properties  of  a  glass  or  glaze. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  when  made  by  heating 
the  corresponding  sulphates,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  was 
evolved  at  an  abnormally  low  temperature  (930°  C.). 

A  triple  mixture  corresponding  to  Na20  +  A1203  + 
10SiO-2,  fused  to  a  stony  mass  insoluble  in  normal  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  at  1,300°  C.,  and  this  appears  to  exist  as  a 
definite  chemical  compound,  comparable  to  “  salt  glaze.” 

A  mixture  of  CaO  +  A1203  +  10SiO2  required  heating 
to  1,300°  C.  to  make  it  insoluble  ;  though  all  the  lime 
appeared  to  go  into  combination  at  1,200°  C.  The  power¬ 
ful  action  of  the  lime  is  clearly  seen  by  comparing  this  w  ith 
the  relatively  infusible  mass  produced  by  mixing  AJ203: 
and  10SiO2.  As  with  the  other  two  triple  mixtures,  a 
definite  glass  appeared  to  be  formed,  though  at  a  higher- 
temperature  ;  in  fact  the  only  triple  mixture  which  did 
not  produce  such  a  componud  w7as  the  one  composed  of 
lime,  soda  and  alumina. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  in  this  synthesis 
the  formation  of  a  glaze  is  confined  to  triple  oxide  mixings 
containing  much  silica  and  soda  with  lime  or  alumina. 
No  other  triple  or  double  mixture  was  found  to  be  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is,  of  course,  feasible  to  produce  glazes  with 
less  silica,  but  all  the  oxides  mentioned  must  be  present. 

A  mixture  corresponding  to  Na20  +  CaO  +  10Al2O3, 
when  heated  to  1,300°  C.,  w-as  entirely  insoluble  in  normal 
hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  in  the  al  sence 
of  silica  alumina  acts  as  an  acid  oxide.  Yet  the  author 
concludes  that  in  triple  mixtures  the  alumina  plays  the 
part  of  a  base  towards  the  silicate,  and  suggests  that  it 
should  be  included  with  the  other  bases. 

A  silica  brick  (which  is  supposed  to  be  silica  cemented 
with  lime  at  a  high  temperature)  was  also  examined.  It 
was  found  that  all  the  lime  silicate  was  insoluble,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  normal  Ca0Si02,  but  was  probably  made 
insoluble  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  soda  or 
alumina  in  the  brick.  Either  of  these  oxides  would  form 
a  triple  mixture  which  would,  as  shown  above,  be  inso¬ 
luble.  This  is  interesting  as  showing  the  influence  of 
small  ^quantities  of  impurities,  as  the  brick  in  question 
contained  only  2  per  cent,  of  alumina. 
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THE  BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION. 

(by  our  special  commissioner.) 
XTERXATIOXAL  exhibitions  have  by  now  become 
fairly  well  established  as  a  permanent  factor  of  our 
modern  commercial  life  and  almost  every  year  one 
is  held  in  some  town  or  other  of  Europe  or  America. 
As  these  successive  exhibitions  necessarily  present 
many  points  of  similarity  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
should  incur  the  risk  of  beng  regarded  very  much  as  a 
matter  of  .course,  or,  to  put  it  colloquially,  as  “  only  just 
the  same  old  show  over  and  over  again.” 

The  Exhibition  which  is  now  being  held  in  Brussels 
presents,  however,  two  special  characteristics  which  mark 
it  off  very  distinctly  from  its  predecessors.  Its  most 
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At  the  Brussels  Exhibition  a  special  part — the  ‘  ‘  Plain 
des  Attractions” — has  been  provided  where  those  who 
care  for  such  things  may  be  shaken  up  and  twirled  around 
and  tossed  about  in  akvariety  of  ways  at  the  moderate 
charge  of  one  franc  a  time.  Similarly  the  cheap  bazaar 
stalls  have  been  allotted  only  the  less  prominent  positions, 
and  thus  these  features  occupy,  as  they  should,  a  subsidiary 
place,  and  are  not  allowed  to  diminish  the  serious  objects  of 
the  Exhibition.  Moreover,  the  main  buildings  are  all 
closed  at  5.45  p.m.,  and  the  swarms  of  pleasure  seekers 
who  then  crowd  in  to  enjoy  the  lighter  side  of  life  are 
excluded  from  the  trade  exhibits.  Nothing  can  be  lost 
and  much  is  gained  by  this  wise  provision. 

The  Brussels  Exhibition,  then,  is  well  worth  visiting  from 
a  business  point  of  view,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 


Brussels  Exhibition — British  Ceramic  Court. 


particular  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  lies  in 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  the  British  section  has  been 
officially  recognised  and  organised  ;  but  of  this,  more  anon. 
The  other  striking  new  departure  is  to  be  seen  in  the  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  accentuate  the  commercial  side 
of  the  Exhibition  and  to  keep  the  ‘  ‘  fun  of  the  fair  ’  ’ 
literally  and  figuratively  in  the  background. 

In  recent  exhibitions  there  has  been  an  increasing 
tendenc}'-  to  allow  side  shows  of  a  decidedly  frivolous  nature 
to  push  to  the  front  and  crowd  out  the  more  serious  sections. 
All  too  often  visitors  have  only  been  able  to  approach  the 
trade  exhibits  through  a  sort  of  Vanity  Fair  of  cafes,  beer- 
shops,  cheap- jack  stalls  and  merry-go-rounds  of  various 
types ;  and  many  have  become  so  involved  in  these 
bewildering  delights  that  they  had  no  time  to  view  the 
really  valuable  displays  of  goods  which  had  been  prepared 
at  the  cost  of  much  time,  trouble  and  expense. 


few  notes  which  follow  may  be  of  service  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  take 
a  trip  to  the  busy  and  lively  Belgian  capital.  The  Exhibi¬ 
tion  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  the  site  adjoining  the  beautiful  wood  known  as 
the  Bois  de  la  Cambre.  Electric  trams  run  from'^several 
central  points  direct  to  the  main  entrance. 

The  British  Section.  rttrv 

The  way  to  the  British  section  lies  through  the  nearer 
wing  of  the  extensive  structure  devoted  to  the  chief  of  the 
Belgian  exhibits,  which  lifts  its  imposing  facade  above 
a  broad  terrace  and  a  superb  garden  intersected  by  a  fine 
cascade.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  United  Kingdom 
is  not  represented  by  any  outside  frontage.  Its  only 
conspicuous  external  feature  is  the  sign  of  an  English 
restaurant  on  the  terrace,  and  this  place  of  refreshment 
was  not  open  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  I  must  remark  in 
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passing,  however,  that  the  exhibits  are  much  more  com¬ 
plete  than  is  usually  the  case  at  an  equal  time  after  the 
opening  ceremony. 

In  certain  principal  respects,  the  British  section  marks 
a  new  departure  in  exhibition  practice  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  new  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Exhibition  Branch,  has  undertaken  the  administrative 
work  formerly  done  by  committees  or  individuals  acting 
for  the  Royal  Commissions  in  being.  The  experience 
acquired  by  each  of  these  Commissions  in  turn  was  lost 
when  the  Commission  was  dissolved.  The  experience 
acquired  by  the  new  department  will  be  preserved  and 
augmented.  The  Exhibitions  Branch  was  founded  in 
1908  as  a  result  of  the  inquiry  held  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
Departmental  Committee  on  International  Exhibitions. 

Among  British  manufacturers  and  traders,  much  dis¬ 
couragement  had  been  caused  by  the  superior  policy  of 
France,  Germany  and  other  countries,  where  permanent 
organisations  for  the  care  of  exhibitors’  interests  had  for 
some  time  existed.  The  evidence  taken  by  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  showed  a  wide-spread  disposition  to 
cease  from  exhibiting,  even  in  trades  which  had  everything 
to  gain  by  the  effective  display  of  their  goods  abroad. 
It  showed  also  that  the  national  reputation  was  suffering 
as  the  effect  of  inadequate  displays. 

In  these  circumstances,  His  Majesty  King  George,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Commission 
for  the  International  Exhibitions  of  Brussels,  Rome,  and 
Turin,  made  an  appeal  for  a  special  national  effort.  The 
appeal  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  staple  industries 
in  detail  in  a  series  of  meetings  addressed  by  the  Earl 
of  Lytton  and  Sir  Swire  Smith,  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
of  the  Commission,  and  by  Mr.  U.  F.  Wintour,  the  British 
Commissioner-General.  It  was  also  endorsed  by  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  entire  newspaper 
press.  The  British  section  at  Brussels,  in  many  ways  more 
representative,  distinctive,  and  attractive  than  British 
sections  of  the  past  could  claim  to  be,  is  the  result  of  this 
appeal. 

Exhibitors  in  the  Industrial  Hall  have  been  willing  to 
accept  a  uniform  style  of  showcase,  as  is  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  and  to  conform  very  largely 
to  a  colour  scheme  which,  in  the  architectural  setting, 
gives  a  special  distinction  and  dignity  to  the  British 
Section  at  Brussels.  In  the  case  of  some  important 
trades,  public  spirit  has  achieved  results  equally  striking, 
by  greater  measures  of  individual  sacrifice. 

The  most  conspicuous  instance  is  furnished  by  the 
textile  trades  of  the  Bradford  and  Huddersfield  districts, 
and  of  the  South  of  Scotland.  These  trades  are  indeed 
represented  by  some  individiial  exhibitors  ;  but  in  the 
main,  they  make  their  appeal  in  each  case  collectively. 
Subscriptions  to  funds  raised  for  the  purpose  have  enabled 
them  to  assert  their  international  position  by  means  of 
a  series  of  striking  and  very  interesting  tableaux.  The 
significance  of  this  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  textile 
trades  is  greater  than  at  once  appears.  As  patterns  for 
the  markets  are  designed  many  months  in  advance,  it  is 
not  possible  for  textile  exhibitors  to  show  their  newest 
goods  without  risk  of  copying,  and  hence  the  British  textile 
trades  have  not  until  now  been  well  represented  at  ex¬ 
hibitions.  The  purpose  of  their  collective  exhibits  is,  for 
this  reason,  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  exhibits 
made  by  many  firms  in  other  trades,  who  may  hope  to 
book  orders  for  what  they  actually  show.  It  especially 
accepts  the  national  policy  indicated  by  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  that  our  prestige  as  the  leading  country  of  manu¬ 
factures  should  be  maintained,  on  such  occasions,  by  the 
advertisement  of  an  adequate  representation  of  British 
industry. 

With  the  conspicuous  exception  of  exhibits  arranged 


for  the  chemical  trade  by  Sir  Boverton  Redwood  at  Paris 
and  at  St.  Louis,  collective  exhibiting  is  new  in  British 
practice,  but  it  has  been  the  principal  device  by  which 
France  and  Germany  have  overborne  British  exhibitors. 

On  the  present  occasion,  a  number  of  industries  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  section  have  adopted  it,  in  addition  to  the 
great  worsted  and  woollen  centres.  The  Fine  Cotton 
Spinners  and  Doublers’  Association,  an  amalgamation  of 
52  firms,  are  rejmesented  by  a  symbolical  group  of  statuary. 
In  the  silk  trade,  five  firms  in  London  and  four  at  Maccles¬ 
field  have  agreed  to  show  together  for  each  of  those  centres. 
The  display  of  motor-cars  has  been  arranged  by  the  Society 
of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders.  There  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  collective  exhibit  by  the  exporting  collieries  of  the 
North-East  Coast.  And,  in  certain  other  cases,  negotia¬ 
tions  with  a  view  to  collective  exhibiting  have  served, 
even  when  unsuccessful  for  the  time  being,  to  bring  into 
the  exhibition  representative  groups  of  firms,  and  to 
exclude  unworthy  exhibits. 

In  arranging  the  contents  of  the  Industrial  Hall,  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  some  of  the  effect  of 
collective  exhibiting  by  grouping  other  exhibitors.  The 
courts  devoted  for  the  first  time  to  carpets  and  to  modern 
tapestry,  the  attractive  suite  of  courts  illustrating  English 
furniture,  the  important  group  of  51  cases  of  ceramics, 
the  court  of  chemical  industries  and  the  fine  exhibit  of 
philosophical,  mathematical  and  other  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  well  illustrate  this  advantage. 

It  is  also  seen  in  the  Machinery  Hall,  in  the  large  grouped 
exhibit  of  machine  tools  at  work,  and  in  the  show  of  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery.  Moreover,  where  single  machine¬ 
making  firms  are  able  to  put  on  view  all  the  processes  of 
one  industry,  the  effect  is  much  the  same  as  if  groups  of 
cotton  and  flax  spinners  had  arranged  to  show  the  same 
machines  in  common. 

The  standing  of  the  firms  showing  in  the  British  section 
at  Brussels  is  higher,  on  the  average,  than  that  of  the 
exhibitors  who  have  rej)resented  the  United  Kingdom 
in  any  previous  foreign  exhibition.  The  space  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Royal  Commission,  amounting  to  about 
203,100  sq.  ft.,  has  been  applied  for  two  or  three  times 
over.  The  number  of  names  which  actually  appear  in 
the  list  of  exhibitors  in  the  main  British  section,  exclusive 
of  45  engineering  firms  who  are  showing  in  the  Machinery 
Hall,  is  over  300. 

Of  the  chemical  products  shown,  it  should  be  noted  on 
a  comparison  with  those  of  Germany,  that  British  makers 
more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  manufacture  of  inorganic 
compounds.  The  exhibit  of  scientific,  mathematical  and 
other  instruments  for  testing  and  measurement  is  un¬ 
rivalled. 

From  the  part  of  the  court  devoted  to  ceramics  shown 
in  our  illustration  the  importance  of  the  section  will  be  at 
once  apparent.  Twenty  large  firms  are  exhibiting,  and 
those  who  have  representatives  on  the  spot  are  already 
doing  good  business.  The  loan  exhibit  of  classical  English 
furniture  includes  many  pieces  which  have  not  been  outside 
the  country  before.  For  these  the  Commissioners  are 
indebted  not  only  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  but  to  owners  of  great  houses  throughout 
England. 

The  Home  Office  exhibit  of  models  and  illustrations 
from  the  Factory,  Mines  and  Explosives  Department  will 
receive  very  close  attention  in  Belgium,  a  mining  and 
manufacturing  country.  It  includes  many  novel  devices 
for  the  safety,  health  and  rescue  of  workpeople  engaged  in 
dangerous  operations. 

The  British  building  consists  of  a  main  gallery  510  ft. 
long  and  98  ft.  wide,  with  four  narrower  parallel  galleries, 
three  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other.  The  architecture 
of  the  section  within  the  Industrial  Hall  is  in  a  pure  Corin- 
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thian  style.  1  lie  white  fluted  columns  with  Jupiter  Stator 
capitals  are  23  ft.  6  in.  high  ;  the  archway  of  the  entrance 
s  38  ft.  high,  18  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  deep  ;  measured  to 
the  top  of  the  blocking  course,  its  height  is  48  ft.  Exhibitors 
have  been  relieved  by  the  department  of  all  care  with  re¬ 
spect  to  decoration.  In  connection  with  the  architectural 
design,  the  design  of  the  showcases,  and  the  decoration 
of  the  section,  the  Exhibitions  Branch  has  had  the  advice 
and  help  of  Mr.  Charles  Allom  and  Mr.  Frank  Warner  as 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  the  architectural 
work  has  been  admirably  carried  out  by  Humphreys,  Ltd. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  excellent  bi¬ 
lingual  catalogue  of  the  British  section,  which  is  sold  for 
the  very  small  sum  of  50  centimes.  This  catalogue  con¬ 
tains  388  pages,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  exhibitors  and  an 
account  of  their  exhibits  on  the  left-hand  pages  in  English, 
with  a  French  translation  on  the  right-hand  pages.  At 
the  end  are  three  plans,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  Exhibition,  the  British  Industrial  Hall  and  the 
Machinery  Hall.  The  positions  of  the  various  stands  are 


A  WINDOW  =  DRESSING  SUGGESTION. 

"T-  T'ERY  few  tradesmen  in  our  industries  get  the 
1(g)#  full  benefit  from  their  window  of  which  it  is 

1  f  capable.  There  are  many  well-meaning, 

1  f  honest  dealers  who  buy  their  stock  with  care, 

■■#  and  if  they  sell  it  well  and  good,  but  if  they 

do  not  sell  it  they  put  it  down  to  ‘  ‘  bad  trade,”  and  think 
they  cannot  do  more,  so  they  let  matters  drift.  The 
majority  of  our  readers  are  not  of  this  stamp  ;  they  want 
things  to  move  along,  and  if  they  do  not  move  as  quickly 
as  they  wish  they  want  to  make  them.  Business  wants  a 
considerable  amount  of  “  pushing  ”  in  these  days.  Rest 
assured  of  this,  that  if  the  trade  of  your  shop  is  not  going 
ahead  it  is  going  back.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  there  is 
no  standing  still  in  business. 

The  china  and  glass  dealer  will  find  that  his  window  is 
his  most  effective  advertisement.  He  should  make  it  so 
attractive  that  those  who  pass  by  will  be  constrained  to 
stop  and  look  at  it  whether  they  are  thinking  of  buying  or 


An  “  All  White  ”  Window. 


indicated  by  letters  which  refer  to  the  index  of  the  cata¬ 
logue.  Altogether  this  is  a  most  creditable  compilation, 
and  should  prove  very  useful  to  visitors,  as  it  has  to  the 
writer  of  these  articles.  I  must  also  put  on  record  my 
indebtedness  to  the  personal  assistance  rendered  by  Mr. 
Keighley  Snowden,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  has  an 
office  in  the  British  section,  and  is  always  ready  to  help  the 
British  visitors  or  exhibitors.  Mr.  Snowden  and  his 
assistants  are  kept  very  busy  dealing  with  linguistic,  tariff, 
and  transport  problems,  and  they  are  doing  excellent 
service  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  British  section. 
The  Exhibitions  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
already  justified  its  existence  from  the  point  of  view  of 
prestige  and  convenience.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  judge 
of  the  financial  results,  but  we  trust  that  before  the 
Exhibition  is  closed  it  will  also  have  proved  a  profitable 
investment.  Certainly  those  pottery  and  glass  firms  who 
have  representatives  in  attendance  have  already  done  a 
large  amount  of  business. 

Our  next  article  will  deal  with  the  British  ceramic 
exhibits  in  detail. 

(To  be  continued.) 


not.  If  he  does  this,  he  has  impressed  on  their  minds- the 
fact  that  when  they  want  anything  they  see  in  that  window, 
they  will  know  where  to  go  for  it.  There  is  a  great  art  in 
dressing  a  window  in  any  line  of  business,  especially  in 
our  trades.  We  have  frequently  made  suggestions  for 
dressing  a  window  with  china  and  glass,  and  we  know 
some  readers  have  found  them  useful.  But  we  have 
recently  seen  a  more  effective  window  display  than  any  we 
have  ever  suggested.  The  chief  purpose  of  a  shop  window 
is  to  attract  attention,  and  a  dealer  will  try  to  do  this  by 
judiciously  displaying  an  assortment  of  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  china,  earthenware  and  glass,  and  he  will  change 
the  contents  of  his  window  at  intervals,  always  depending 
upon  variety  and£a  nice  arrangement  of  colours  to  catch 
the  eye. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  a  window  in  one  of  the  large 
West-end  stores  that  remained  just  as  we  show  it  for  a 
whole  week  to  our  knowledge  (perhaps  it  was  longer).  It 
proved  a  great  attraction  up  to  the  last,  and  brought  a 
large  number  of  customers.  It  contained  nothing  but 
plain  white  domestic  ware,  and  was  an  object  lesson  in 
the  number  of  useful  things  that  are  made  in  white  granite, 
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and  an  even  more  striking  example  of  the  effect  that  can 
be  obtained  with  one  class  of  ware  only.  Certainly  the 
window  dresser  in  this  case  was  an  expert,  as  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  goods  clearly  shows.  Few  dealers 
could  arrange  goods  so  skilfully,  but  all  may  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  this  idea.  Even  if  you  have  only  one  window, 
try  the  experiment  and  dress  it  for  a  week  with  one  class 
of  goods  only.  The  people  in  your  locality  would  always 
remember  your  white  window,  and,  remembering  it, 
would  come  to  you  when  they  wanted  white  ware. 
Linen  drapers  have  their  “  white  sales,”  why  not  china 
dealers  ?  _ _ 

SOME  CHINA  SHOPS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

OF  IRELAND. 

(BY  A  ‘  ‘  POTTERY  GAZETTE  ’  ’  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER.) 

HEN  it  was  suggested,  in  February  last,  that 
I  should  pay  a  visit  to  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and 
that  May  would  be  a  pleasant  month  in  which 
to  make  the  trip,  I  looked  forward — if  not 
exactly  to  a  holiday — to  a  tour  in  which  I  could  combine 
pleasure  with  business.  Unfortunately  the  wintry  weather 
I  encountered  in  the  first  week  in  May  not  only  deprived 
me  of  the  pleasure  I  anticipated,  but  had  a  depressing 
influence  on  the  object  of  my  visit.  However  kindly 
cFsposed  they  may  be,  tradesmen  cannot  be  expected  to 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  business  when  rain  and  hail  and 
snow  are  interfering  with  it.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry  I 
found  that  for  some  time  past  trade  had  been  much  quieter 
than  it  should  be  at  that  season,  and  the  weather  was  largely 
blamed  for  it.  Unhappily  there  are  other  causes  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  depression  of  trade  in  Ireland,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  generally  is  the  subject  of  constant 
regret  to  distributors  in  all  industries. 

Ireland  now  depends  largely  upon  agriculture,  and, 
bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  lamentable  to  see  so  much  land 
uncultivated.  The  land  question  not  only  concerns  the 
farmer  and  his  labourers,  but  practically  every  tradesman 
in  the  country.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  land  now 
neglected  was  cultivated  as  it  once  was,  and  as  it  might  be 
again,  the  wages  of  the  labourers  working  on  it,  and  the 
money  obtained  for  the  produce  of  it,  would  be  spent  in 
dhe  country  and  the  tradesmen  would  get  the  benefit  of 
it.  I  found  the  Irish  upon  wdiom  I  called  unanimous  in 
picturing  the  trade  they  would  do  if  the  land  was  wisely 
cultivated.  I  was  a  little  surprised,  but,  of  course,  greatly 
pleased,  that  I  did  not  meet  with  the  least  sign  of  dis¬ 
loyalty.  The  most  friendly  feeling  towards  Great  Britain 
was  shown,  and  King  Edward  (that  was  before  the  serious 
nature  of  his  illness  was  known — he  died  while  I  was  in 
Cork)  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration. 
His  visit  as  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  in  1885,  and,  again,  as  King,  accompanied  by 
Queen  Alexandra,  in  1907,  are  pleasant  memories  to-day, 
but  even  the  most  loyal  of  those  with  wdiom  1  conversed 
did  not  hesitate  to  blame  the  Government  for  allowing  the 
country  to  be  so  seriously  depopulated.  There  is  reason 
for  complaint,  for  it  is  lamentable  that  such  a  beautiful 
country,  containing  something  like  31,800  square  miles, 
should  have  fewer  inhabitants  than  the  London  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  District.  The  population  of  Ireland  now 
is  only  about  one -half  wdiat  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  Trades¬ 
men  of  to-day  would  have  a  different  tale  to  tell  if  the 
4,450,000  wdio  have  emigrated  since  1841  had  remained 
to  develop  Irish  industry  and  commerce  instead  of  going 
abroad  to  contribute  to  the  industrial  prosperity  of  other 
countries.  I  went  direct  to 

WATERFORD. 

The  city  is  finely  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Suir, 
at  the  head  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Waterford  Harbour. 


It  has  a  good  railway  service,  affording  convenient  communi¬ 
cation  with  all  parts  of  Ireland.  For  a  long  time,  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Waterford 
was  famous  for  its  shipbuilding,  an  industry  which  has 
practically  disappeared,  like  so  many  others,  including  the 
manucacture  of  glass.  Glass  houses  were  working  in 
Dublin,  Cork  and  Waterford  before  1800,  but  the  industry 
was  handicapped  by  the  price  of  coal.  The  glass  made  in 
Dublin  and  Cork  had  not  any  special  characteristics  of 
metal  and  form,  but  the  cut  glass  of  Waterford  was  remark¬ 
able  for  its  pale  blue  tinge  and  its  skilful  cutting.  It  was 
a  national  calamity  that  such  an  industry  was  lost  to 
Wate  ford.  Waterford  glass  is  now  held  in  high  estimation 
by  connoisseurs.  The  table  services  were  heavily  cut  w  ith 
bands  of  diamonds  below  the  rims ‘of  the  glasses,  and  the 
wines  had  fluted  stems  and  square  feet.  The  “  Water¬ 
fall  ”  pattern  was  a  fine  example  of  expert  cutting. 
English  manufacturers  are  to  this  day  believed  to  have 
caused  the  ruin  of  the  Waterford  glass  trade  by  paying 
the  wrorkmen  to  “strike,”  so  as  to  divert  the  trade  to 
England.  I  know  that  the  cut-glass  trade  of  Waterford 
passed  to  England  about  1828,  but  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  glass  bottles  were  still  produced,  and 
I  intended  to  call  on  the  W7aterford  Glass  Bottle  Co. 
I  found,  however,  that  this  company,  also,  had  passed  out 
of  existence,  so  that  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  Waterford 
has  come  to  an  end,  and  the  glass-makers  have  gone  else¬ 
where.  In  1871  the  population  of  the  city  was  29,979  ; 
in  1881  it  was  29,180,  and  at  the  last  census  it  was  only 
27,000,  and  the  residents  complain  that  the  exodus  of  the 
youth  of  the  district  still  continues.  The  city  traces 
its  history  from  270  a.d.,  and  a  very  eventful  history  it 
has  been.  The  city  has  been  besieged,  captured  and 
burned  several  times.  The  principal  business  thorough¬ 
fare  to-day  is  “The  Quay,”  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  main  road  900  years  ago,  judging  from  the  old  towers 
and  other  buildings,  still  in  excellent  condition,  that  were 
erected  there  in  1003.  The  shipping  in  the  harbour  no 
doubt  induced  the  erection  of  shops  and  warehouses  along 
The  Quay,  and  caused  it  to  be  much  frequented.  The 
shops  to-day  are  of  a  different  character,  but  The  Quay  is 
still  one  of  the  principal  shopping  centres  in  the  city,  and 
possesses  a  number  of  handsome  business  and  public 
buildings,  ancient  and  modern. 

“  The  City  China  Hall,”  66,  The  Quay,  Waterford, 
has  an  attractive  frontage,  with  a  well-selected  stock  of 
glass,  china  and  earthenwrare  nicely  arranged.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  (P.  Keating,  on  the  card),  I  understand,  is  a 
iady.  It  is  the  only  shop  in  the  city  dealing  in  glass  and 
china  only.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
principal. 

Hearne  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  63  and  64,  The  Quay,  are  general 
house  furnishers,  with  an  excellent  glass  and  china  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  management  of  Mr.  L.  Doyle.  They  cater 
for  all  classes,  the  stock  including  practically  every  grade 
of  china  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive.  A 
varied  assortment  of  4  ‘  Delpli  ’  ’  ware  makes  an  imposing 
show,  and  I  am  told  they  have  a  good  demand  for  it. 
The  glass  department  is  very  complete,  including  all  table 
ware  and  other  glass  for  domestic  purposes.  I  noticed 
Stourbridge  hand-made  glass,  and  also  British  and  foreign 
pressed  glass  of  all  kinds.  The  company  have  a  large 
establishment,  and  I  am  told  upwards  of  two  hundred  em¬ 
ployees.  They  have  departments  for  drapery,  boots  and 
shoes,  hats  and  caps,  furniture,  bedding,  upholstery. 
They  will  do  well  to  give  their  pottery  and  glass  a  separate 
shop,  and  I  understand  they  have  this  in  contemplation. 

O’Leary  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  4,  12  and  13,  Barranstrand-st.,  and 
at  other  addresses,  are  general  dealers  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and  have  one  of  the  oldest  hardware  businesses  in 
W7aterford.  From  a  small  beginning,  the  growth  of  this 
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wholesale  and  retail  distributing  agency  has  been  remark¬ 
able,  and  it  is  now  probably  among  the  largest  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  The  founder  of  it,  Mr.  O’Leary, 
was  an  ironmonger,  but  other  departments  were  added 
dealing  with  all  goods  usually  classed  as  “  hardware,” 
and,  in  addition,  agricultural  and  other  industrial  im¬ 
plements,  cycles,  motors,  &c.  The  business  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  carried  on  in  several  shops,  and  I  was  attracted 
by  a  large  window  display  of  glass,  china, '[and  earthen¬ 
ware.  On  asking  for  the  manager  of  that  department 
I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Kelly,  who,  I  subsequently 
found,  is  virtually  the  proprietor  of  the  business.  This 
branch  was  added  by  Mr.  Kelly  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  he  has  made  it  a  very  important  department.  There 
is  a  good  display  on  the  ground  floor,  but  on  the  first 
floor  there  are  several  showrooms,  well  filled  with 
pottery  and  glass  of  all  grades,  from  the  cheapest  to 
the  most  costly.  The  bulk  of  the  samples  shown  are 
in  the  medium  qualities,  but  the  assortment  is  so  large  that 
all  demands  seem  to  be  provided  for.  There  is  a  section 
of  the  ground  floor  devoted  to  the  cheaper  grades,  and 
having  regard  to  the  distance  from  the  manufactories, 
very  low  prices  are  quoted.  In  the  better-class  goods 
they  show  a  nice  selection  of  dinner  ware,  toilet  ware,  tea 
and  breakfast  ware,  by  some  of  the  best  makers.  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  express  regret  that  the  pottery  and  glass  was 
not  shown  in  a  separate  shop,  and  I  was  told  that  this 
was  under  consideration.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
will  soon  be  done,  for  Mr.  Kelly  is  a  keen  business  man, 
quick  to  perceive  what  is  wanted  and  with  courage  to  do 
it.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  before  long  that 
O'Leary  &  Co.,”  have  a  new  and  commodious  building, 
in  which  every  branch  of  their  many-sided  business  is 
adequately  and  separately  housed.  When  that  is  done 
the  glass  and  china  department  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important.  I  incidentally  asked  Mr.  Kelly  if  they  had 
any  competition  from  “  Stores.”  His  reply  was  a  revela¬ 
tion  on  the  question  of  co-operation.  He  has  made  it 
the  study  of  his  life,  and  he  denounces  the  system  as 
practised  to-day  as  iniquitous  in  the  extreme.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  we  call  “  Stores  ” 
and  co-operative  societies,  and  Mr.  Kelly’s  denunciation 
applies  to  the  latter.  He  says  co-operation  makes  for 
the  suppression  of  the  individual  trader,  though  the  public, 
and  especially  the  professional  public,  depend  largely 
upon  traders  for  their  living.  Co-operative  stores  pay 
no  income  tax  on  their  £12,000,000  profits  on  the  plea 
that  they  are  friendly  societies  and  trade  only  with  their 
own  members,  whereas  they  sell  goods  to  non-members, 
and  tender  for  and  supply  public  contracts.  He  says 
people  who  are  invited  and  encouraged  to  buy  direct  from 
co-operative  producers  should  remember  that  the  private 
trader  is  always  appealed  to  to  support  public  and  philan¬ 
thropic  movements,  and  the  public  ought,  therefore,  to 
support  their  local  tradesmen.  Like  other  patriotic  citizens 
Mr.  Kelly  urges  the  public  to  buy  Irish-made  clothes, 
and  as  many  other  Irish-made  commodities  as  possible, 
but  he  goes  further  and  asks  them  to  buy  through  the 
local  tradesmen.  It  was  Mr.  R.  A.  Kelly  who  started  the 
first  branch  of  the  Ironmongers’  Federated  Association  in 
Ireland,  and  is  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Waterford  and  South-East 
Ireland  Branch.  Branches  of  the  I.F.A.  are  now  in  most 
Irish  towns  and  the  movement  is  fast  spreading. 

LIMERICK, 

One  of  the  six  principal  ports  in  Ireland,  is  favourably 
situated  on  the  Shannon,  and  is  not  only  an  important 
centre  of  trade,  but  has  latterly  become  a  popular  resort 
of  tourists.  County  Clare  has  many  pretty  bits  of  scenery 
well  worth  visiting,  and  Limerick  is  the  starting-place  for 
many  enjoyable  excursions.  Local  industries  include  lace¬ 


making  :  Limerick  lace  has  awide  reputation  and  is  in  great 
demand  by  visitors  ;  clothing  for  army  contracts,  curing 
bacon,  and  the  production  of  condensed  milk.  The  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  outlying  districts  are  mostly  employed  in 
agriculture.  Flax  spinning  and  weaving  were  once  ex¬ 
tensively  carried  on  in  the  town,  but  the  industryis  almost 
extinct.  The  population  shows  a  steady  decrease.  In 
1871  it  was  49,980  ;  in  1881  it  was  48,246,  whilst  at  the 
last  census  it  numbered  only  46,170.  The  natives  watch 
this  decline  with  uneasy  feelings,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is 
sad  that  profitable  industries  cannot  be  found  to  keep 
the  youth  of  the  town  at  home.  There  are  good  retail 
shops  in  all  industries,  which  depend  more  upon  the 
country  than  the  town  for  their  trade. 

Goodwin  &  Co.,  glass,  china  and  earthenware  merchants, 
64  and  65,  William-st.,  have  a  range  of  premises  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  town.  William-st.  is  one  of  the 
best  streets  in  the  city,  and  Goodwins  is  easily  the  most 
attractive  shop  in  the  street.  The  very  wide  front  is  all 
window  (except  the  doorway) — divided  into  four  large 
sections  in  which  china,  glass,  earthenware  and  lamps 
are  respectively  set  out  in  a  very  attractive  manner.  There 
is  a  wide  pavement  so  that  the  public  can  conveniently 
inspect  the  contents  of  the  windows.  The  shop  is  a  large 
one  giving  plenty  of  space  for  customers  to  move  about 
freely,  and  for  goods  to  be  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Another  advantage  is  that  every  part  of  the  shop  has 
plenty  of  light.  The  offices  are  in  the  rear  of  the  shop, 
and?  beyond  them  are  the  wholesale  warehouse  and 
packing  rooms.  There  is  a  splendid  showroom  for  best 
goods  on  the  ground  floor  to  the  right  of  the  shop. 
The  whole  of  the  premises  are  now  devoted  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  though  the  three  floors  above  the  shop  were  formerly 
used  as  living  rooms.  Show  rooms  for  the  wholesale  trade 
are  on  the  first  floor  and  contain  a  cheaper  grade  of  goods 
than  those  shown  on  the  ground  floor.  Stock  is  kept  in  the 
upper  rooms.  The  firm  do  a  large  wholesale  trade,  in 
addition  to  a  steady  retail  business.  Their  travellers 
visit  the  shops  in  the  country  regularly,  and  in  this  way  a 
large  business  is  done  in  the  medium  and  cheaper  classes 
of  goods.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  firm  have 
a  good  connection  in  both  their  retail  and  wholesale 
branches,  which  is  the  result  of  many  years  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  The  business  was  established  more  than  sixty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age 
only  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  The 
son  died  about  six  years  ago,  and  his  son,  Mr.  A.  E.  Good¬ 
win,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  represents  the 
third  generation  in  the  business.  I  had  also  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Handel  Trousdell,  the  manager,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  business  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  who  has  had  a  life-long  experience  in  the 
trade. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Goodwin  is  still  a  young  man,  so  that 
considerable  responsibility  rests  on  Mr.  Trousdell,  under 
whose  management  considerable  developments  have  been 
made.  In  him  Mr.  A.  E.  Goodwin  has  an  excellent  friend 
and  counsellor.  Like  other  traders,  Messrs.  Goodwin  give 
|  Irish  products  the  preference,  and  have  a  large  stock  of 
Belleek  china  and  earthenware,  prominently  displayed. 
The  famous  Belleek  china  I  am  familiar  with,  but  I  did 
not  know  that  there  was  such  a  variety  of  Belleek  earthen¬ 
ware  on  the  market.  Mr.  Goodwin  showed  me  a  number 
of  w'ell-modelled  and  neatly  decorated  dinner  sets,  toilet 
services,  and  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  earthenware 
for  table  and  other  domestic  purposes  manufactured 
at  Belleek.  They  show  quite  a  large  assortment  of  fancy 
coloured  and  gilt  toilet  ware  of  Belleek  manufacture.  The 
fancy  art  pottery  department  includes  the  newest  shapes 
and  decorations  in  art  flower  vases,  pedestals  and  pots. 
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The  firm  are  quite  up  to  date  in  all  lines,  and  I  could  see 
that  they  stock  china  and  earthenware  from  the  best 
British  and  Continental  manufacturers,  and  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  glass  of  all  kinds.  If  asked  what  was  the  most 
prominent  feature  about  Goodwin’s  china  rooms  I  should  say  l 
cleanliness.  A  first-class  china  shop  is  always  neat  and 
clean,  but  this  one  is  exceptionally  so.  The  firm  employ 
a  staff  numbering  26  in  all,  and  I  saw  many  of  them  at  work 
in  various  sections.  Their  appearance  and  the  orderly 
way  in  which  they  performed  their  tasks  was  in  accordance 
with,  and  accounted  for,  the  scrupulous  neatness  of  the 
entire  premises. ^ ||_i%  |[  \  i  J_.  f'  jjj;  [ap. ' • 

Phillips  &  Sons,  33,  Patrick-st.,  Limerick,  glass,  china, 
earthenware  and  hardware  dealers,  have  a  good  position 
in  a  busy  and  wide  thoroughfare.  They  keep  everything 
required  for  household  use,  and  have  a  large  stock  pre¬ 
senting  plenty  of  variety  for  customers  to  select  from. 
I  did  not  see  the  proprietor,  but  was  able  to  look  round 
the  shop.  They  cater  for  the  multitude,  and  have  the 
reputation  for  reasonable  prices.  The  greater  part  of  their 
stock  consists  of  medium  and  the  cheaper  qualities,  though 
theyLkeep  a  selection  of  higher-priced  gocds.  ^ 

F  Mb.  E.  Carroll,  25,  George-st.,  glass,  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  dealer,  has  also  a  full  assortment  of  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  goods  for  domestic  purposes.  I  did  not  see  the 
proprietor,  and  was  sorry  I  could  not  call  again.  Several 
furniture  and  general  dealers  keep  a  little  earthenvare, 
and  I  noticed  a  nice  variety  of  Goss  heraldic  chira  at 
Mr.  Kivlehan’s  fancy  goods  warehouse,  2,  George-st. 
With  pretty  local  views  this  china  provides  interestirg 
souvenirs. 

(To  be  continued.') 


Old  Liverpool  Glass-works. - Mr.  James  Hoult  writes 

in  the  ‘  ‘  Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  Mercury  5  ’  : — Travelling 
towards  Old  Swan  from  any  direction,  the  huge  cone  of  the 
old  glassworks  is  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Started 
in  1825,  when  glass,  like  most  other  things,  was  taxed,  the 
proprietors  had  to  face  a  restricted  home  market.  The 
business  having  to  depend  largely  upon  export  trade,  and 
to  compete  with  French  and  Italian  glass  in  the  world’s 
market,  it  was  necessary  that  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  glass  manufacture  should  be  adopted.  The  old  English 
sheet  of  glass  was  made  round,  and  always  had  in  the  centre 
an  unsightly  knob.  The  French  method  did  away  with  this, 
and  made  the  glass  in  large,  even,  clear,  square  sheets. 
With  commendable  enterprise  the  Old  Swan  firm  imported 
forty  French  glassmakers,  and  adopted  their  improved 
methods.  They  quickly  built  up  a  large  and  profitable 
trade  ;  a  new  cone  was  built ;  men’s  wages  rose  to  £3  10s. 
a  week  ;  the  works  had  a  brass  band  ;  some  of  the  men  were 
noted  athletes  ;  and  it  looked  at  one  time  as  if  Old  Sw  an 
were  to  become  a  great  glass  manufacturing  centre. 
Liverpool  itself  became  a  good  customer.  The  sheet  glass 
for  the  Custom  House,  price  Is.  9^d.  per  foot,  and  the  plate 
glass  in  the  Royal  Insurance-buildings,  at  7s.  6d.  per  foot, 
came  from  the  works.  However,  the  end  came,  the  wrong¬ 
doing  of  one  man  causing  the  disaster.  The  Government 
allowed  a  rebate  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  tax  on  glass  exported. 
The  proprietor,  or  some  official  from  the  works  got  access 
to  the  Revenue  export  books,  and  on  several  occasions 
altered  the  items  by  adding  the  decimal  figure,  making  30 
cases  of  glass  exported  into  300  cases,  and  so  on.  The  fraud 
was  at  last  discovered  ;  a  great  trial  ensued  in  London. 
The  grandfather  of  the  writer  had  to  go  up  (by  stage  coach) 
as  a  witness,  and  the  result  was  the  closing  of  the  works. 
Many  of  the  Frenchmen  had  married  English  wives.  Some 
settled  down  in  their  new  country,  but  others  wrent  back, 
taking  their  wives  with  them.. 


Legal. 


Breach  of  Special  Rule.— On  June  22,  Blair  &  Co.,  china  manu¬ 
facturers,  Longton,  were  summoned  at  the  Longton  Court  ior  not 
keeping  their  factory  in  condition  required  by  the  Factory  Act'  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  ware  cleaning.  Mr.  Breton,  for  the  defendants,, 
admitted  a  technical  offence,  and  explained  there  w  as  no  intention 
to  evade  the  Act.  On  that  particular  day  there  w  as  no  fire,  and 
consequently  no  draught.  The  defendants  had  fitted  a  fan,  and 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  comply  with  the  Act.  They  were  fined 
40s.  and  costs. 

A  Question  of  Temperature.- — Bridget  &  Bates  were  summoned  at 
the  Longton  Court  on  June  22,  for  failing  to  take  adequate  measures- 
for  securing  and  maintaining  a  reasonable  temperature  in  a  room 
in  which  a  person  w  as  employed,  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
purity  of  the  air  of  such  room.  Mr.  Shuter,  Inspector  of  Factories, 
stated  that  he  visited  the  defendants’  premises,  and  found  a  rubbing 
room  in  which  the  temperature  was  93  degrees.  Mr.  Shuter  said 
that  the  firm  had  a  very  good  record.  The  defendants  were  ordered 
to  pay  the  costs. 

Seouel  to  the  “  Old  China  ”  Case.— In  the  full  Court  of  Criminal 

Appeal  on  June  13,  judgment  was  given  on  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Arthur 
T.  Ellis,  the  West  End  art  dealer,  to  have  his  conviction  quashed. 
Mr.  Justice  Bray,  who  read  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  said  it  was 
contended  on  behalf  of  the  accused  that  certain  questions  were 
asked  him  respecting  a  separate  indictment  with  which  he  was  to  be 
charged,  and  that  the  Recorder  wrongly  admitted  those  questions. 
His  lordship  said  the  Court  thought  that  by  allowing  those  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  put  and  not  telling  the  jury  to  dissociate  the  evidence 
from  their  minds  the  Recorder  had  allowed  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
to  take  place.  Therefore  the  Court  allowed  the  appeal  and  quashed 
the  conviction.  i #3* 

Copyright  Case. — In  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Courtfcn 
June  22,  the  trial  of  the  action  brought  by  the  firm  E.  Nister  against 
the  Chromo  Transfer  and  Potters’  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  concluded. 
The  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Nister,  fine  art  publishers,  of  Nuremberg,  Ger¬ 
many  ,  applied  for  an  injunction  restraining  an  alleged  inf  ringement  by 
the  defendants,  who  carry  on  business  at  Stoke,  of  a  design  registered 
in  Germany,  of  roses  and  sprays  of  roses  used  for  ceramic  transfer. 
They  argued  that  under  the  Berne  Convention  they  were  entitled  to 
protection  in  this  country.  The  defendants  deny  any  infringement 
of  the  plaintiffs’  copyright,  and  also  contend  that  the  design  in 
question  does  not  constitute  a  work  of  fine  art  within  the[meaning  of 
the  German  law,  and  is,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  protection.  After 
a  lengthy  hearing,  Mr.  Justice  Neville  gave  judgment  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs,  granting  the  injunction  asked  for,  and  ordering  the  delivery 
up  of  the  infringements  complained  of,  with  costs.  He  also  ordered 
an  inquiry  as  to  damages,  reserving  the  costs  of  the  inquiry.  Stay  of 
delivery  was  granted  pending  consideration  of  the  question  of 
appeal.  His  lordship  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  what  w  as  done  by 
the  defendants  was  done  neither  wilfully  nor  negligently. 

Breach  Of  Special  Rule. — At  the  police  court,  Burslem,  on  June  14, 
Dunn,  Bennett  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burslem,  were  summoned  by  Mr.  J. 
Shuter,  factory  inspector,  for  a  breach  of  Rule  10  by  failing  toremove 
the  dust  by  a  fan  or  other  efficient  means  in  the  process  of  ware¬ 
cleaning  after  the  dipper.  Lily  Hayes  said  that  on  May  24  she  was 
engatred  in  cleaning  off  the  lead  dust  on  a  blue  band  on  some  glost 
ware  when  the  inspector  called.  There  was  a  fan  there  but  it  was 
not  working.  She  had  been  told  not  to  clean  cups  and  mugs  whilst 
the  fan  was  not  working,  but  she  had  not  been  told  not  to  clean 
glost  ware.  Mr.  S.  Shuter  Hated  that  there  was  dust  on  the  girl’s 
hands  and  overall  and  it  was  so  thick  on  the  plates  that  he  could  blow 
it  off.  It  was  a  fact  that  the  firm  had  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  in  altering  the  system  of  dipping  to  avoid  lead -poisoning, 
and  generally  speaking  the  conditions  of  the  factory  were  good.  Mr. 
Nelson  said  he  had  been  instructed  to  plead  guilty  and  to  express 
regret  of  the  offence.  This  was  only  an  isolated  instance,  however, 
and  the  girl,  who  w!as  the  only  one  employed  in  dry  cleaning,,  had  been 
instructed  not  to  clean  any  plates  at  all  whilst  the  fan  was  out  ot 
order.  In  this  case,  however,  some  ware  had  come  back  from  the 
glost  furnace  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  it  had  to  be  re¬ 
dipped.  The  glaze  was  consequently  too  thick  round  the  blue  hand, 
and  the  girl  thought  she  was  not  doing  wrong  in  rubbing  off  the 
surplus  glaze  with  her  fingers,  but  it  w7as  contrary  to  her  instructions. 
The  management  intended  to  put  in  a  new  engine  to  drive  both  the 
fan  and  the  lathe.  The  magistrate  said  tha-t  it  was  importa-nt  in  the 
interests  of  manufacturers  themselves  that  supervision  snould  be 
exercised  so  that,  there  should  be  no  artificially  increased,  figures  in 
lead  poisoning  to  the  detriment  of  the  trade  generally.  A  fine  of 
£2  and  14s.  costs  was  imposed. 

Carrying  Clay. — At  the  Tunstall  Police  Court  on  June  23, 
Alfred  Meakin,  Ltd.,  were  summoned  under  the  Factory  Acts  for 
having  employed  Florrie  Chesters,  aged  14,  under  conditions  con¬ 
travening  the  certificate  given  by  Dr.  Hill,  the  certifying  surgeon. 
Elizabeth  Gillingham,  a  cup  maker  employed  by  the  firm,  [also 
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appeared  in  answer  to  a  similar  summons.  Mr.  Llewellyn  appeared 
or  the  Company  and  Mr.  Moody  for  Gillingham.  The  case  as  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Shuter,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  was  that  when 
Chesters  was  examined  on  April  19.  the  condition  of  her  emplov- 
lnent  was  that  she  must  not  lie  allowed  to  carry  at  once  more  than 
.10  1  >.  of  clay.  Going  through  the  works  with  Mr.  Johnson,  junior, 
on  May  25,  he  saw  Chesters,  a  girl  under  the  age  of  10,  carrying 
"  Proved  to  be  48  lb.  of  clay  from  the  slip  house  and  up  one  or 
two  flights  ot  stairs  to  Gillingham,  under  whom  she  served.  He 
communicated  with  the  Department  and  was  ordered  to  bring  the 
case  before  the  notice  of  the  Bench.  Later  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Stuart  Johnson  saying  that  while  he  had  done  all  he  could 
as  manager  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  he  had  now 
decided  that  only  adults  should  be  in  future  allow  ed  to  carry  clay. 
Notices  also  had  been  posted  in  the  press  house  warning  all  con¬ 
cerned  against  the  breaking  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Johnson  added  that 
in  this  case  the  clay  was  not  cut  off  by  the  pug  man,  and  that  the 
offence  resulted  from  the  girl's  own  procedure,  and  he  hoped  no 
occurrence  of  the  kind  would  again  arise.  The  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  cup  maker  Gillingham,  or  Messrs.  Meakin  had  control 
over  Chesters.  After  hearing  evidence  the  magistrate  decided  that 
the  responsibility  in  the  case  lay  with  Messrs.  Meakin,  suggesting 
that  the  real  offence  took  place  in  the  slip  house.  He  dismissed 
the  summons  against  Gillingham,  and  fined  Messrs.  Meakin  £1  and 
costs. 

A  China  Clay  Case.— On  June  23,  ill  the  Chancery  Division 
before  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  an  application  was  heard  by 
plaintiffs  in  the  action  of  the  West  of  England  Clay  Company  and 
Grose  &  btocker  lor  leave  to  amend  by  adding  parties  to  the  action. 
Mr.  Russell,  K.C.,  for  plaintiffs,  said  several  limited  companies 
brought  the  action  against  the  deiendants,  w-ho  were  formerly  their 
agents  for  the  sale  of  clay.  Some  of  the  defendants  were  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  deceased  agents,  and  the  claim  was  to  make  them  account 
toi  secret  profits  made  by  them  during  their  agency,  also  to  make 
them  pay  over  the  balance  of  moneys  in  their  hands  and  alleged  by 
plaintiffs  to  be  improperly  retained  by  them.  The  claim  in  the  action 
was  limited  to  a  period  since  January,  1893,  at  a  time  when  their 
predecessors  in  title  and  the  partnership  firms  were  carrying  on 
business  with  the  defendants  or  their  predecessors.  Plaintiff 
sought  now  an  amendment  joining  as  co-plaintiffs  w  ith  them  all  the 
members  of  the  old  partnership  firms,  the  company,  and  the  legal 
representath  es  of  such  of  them  as  had  died.  Those  who  were  un¬ 
willing  to  join  as  plaintiffs  would  he  joined  as  defendants.  Mr. 
Gore  Brow  ne,  K.C.,  for  the  defence,  said  that  no  objection  would  be 
taken  by  defendants  to  the  amendment  provided  it  w-as  definitely 
stated  that  no  relief  should  be  asked  for  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs 
except  such  as  they  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  original  plaintiffs. 
They  wished,  how-ever,  to  claim  on  behalf  of  the  added  plaintiffs 
further  relief  which  the  original  plaintiffs  could  r.ot  get.  In  giving 
judgment,  the  judge  said  the  action  referred  to  very  extensive 
dealings  in  china  clay,  and  the  object  of  the  action  was  to  make  good 
to  the  plaintiffs  secret  profits  in  respect  of  extensive  dealings  ex¬ 
tending  over  many  years  in  china  clay  during  which  period  defen¬ 
dants  represented  plaintiffs  or  some  of  them  as  their  agents.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  impose  any  further  terms 
than  those  agreed  upon  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  he  gave  leave  to  amend 
as  asked. 

British  and  Foreign  Glasses. — Special  Report. — In  the  City  of 
London  Court  on  June  7,  before  His  Honour  Judge  Lumley  Smith, 
K.C.,  the  case  of  Mortimer  v.  Thomas  Bower  &  Son  wras  heard. 
The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Arthur  Mortimer,  32,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C.,  sued, 
the  defendants,  Tlios.  Bower  &  Son,  1.  Gresham-st.,  E.C.,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  £6  4s.  lid.  balance  of  account  for  glasses  supplied  to 
order.  Mr.  Ralph  Thomas,  defendants’  counsel,  said  that  they 
admitted  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  but  they  contended  that  the 
glasses  supplied  were  not  according  to  sample.  That  being  so  the 
onus  was  on  the  defendants  to  prove  their  case  first.  Defendants 
were  manufacturers  and  agents  for  glass  ware,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  a  manufacturer  of  glass  goods.  On  January  4  last  defendants 
had  received  an  order  from  Messrs.  Rose  for  two  cases  of  tumblers, 
and.  a  sample  glass  was  sent  with  the  order.  Plaintiff  quoted 
2s.  3d.  per  dozen  for  the  glasses,  which  were  to  be  crystal.  When 
the  plaintiff  delivered  the  glasses  to  the  defendants’  customers 
they  refused  to  keep  them  as  not  being  according  to  sample.  They 
.said  they  were  much  heavier  than  the  sample  sent,  and  that  they 
were  deceptive  in  their  use.  They  weighed  in  some  instances  as 
nmch  as  2£  oz.  more  than  the  sample.  Defendants,  therefore, 
refused  to  pay  the  plaintiff’s  account.  They  were  perfectly  justified 
in  declining  to  take  the  goods.  Their  customers  had  had  to  buy 
glasses  elsewhere,  and  they  had  paid  considerably  more  than  they 
had  agreed  to  give  the  defendants.  It  looked  as  if  the  plaintiff 
could  not  supply  the  article  quoted  for  and  that  he  had  tendered 
too  low.  Mr.  Wheeler,  stores  manager  for  Messrs.  Rose,  defendants’ 
customers,  said  he  gave  the  defendants  an  order  for  the  glasses. 

»\  lien  he  opened  the  cases  he  found  that  the  goods  varied  in  capacity 
and  weight.  They  varied  from  the  sample  and  among  themselves. 

I  hey  had.  since  paid  6s.  per  dozen  to  get  the  glasses  made  else¬ 
where.  1  hat,  was  English  glass,  wdiereas  the  plaintiff’s  glass  was 


made  m  Belgium.  Now  the  defendants  would  probablv  get  only 
ls.  3d.  per  dozen  for  the  glasses  sent  if  they  had  to  keep  them. 
He  used  mostly  foreign  made  sjlass.  Mr.  Bower,  one  of  defendants, 
saul  they  were  not  liable  for  the  plaintiff’s  account.  In  answer  to- 
the  defence,  Mr.  Robert  Henderson,  plaintiff's  traveller,  said  he 
took  the  order  in  dispute  from  the  defendants.  The  tumblers 
were  to  be  made  in  Belgium.  They  sent  a  pattern  to  Belgium 
but  it  had  got  broken  in  transit,  probably  by  the  Customs  authorit ies. 
When  the  defendants  complained,  he  explained  to  Mr.  Bower  that 
a  tumblers  varied,  and  that  it  was  an  impossibility  to  make  them, 
all  exactly  alike,  at  the  price.  The  glasses  which  had  been  supplied 
to  the  defendants  were  substantially  according  to  the  original 
drawing.  Nothing  w-as  said  to  him  about  weight  or  capacity  when 
the  tumblers  were  ordered.  It  was  true  that  2s.  3d.  per  dozen 
was  very  cheap  for  glasses.  For  the  price  he  would  not  expect 
them  to  be  exactly  according  to  the  sample.  That  was  quite  under¬ 
stood  in  the  trade.  The  glasses  in  dispute  were  blown  in  wooden 
moulds  at  the  end  of  a  blow  pipe,  and  the  weight  and  thickness 
would  depend  on  whether  the  workman  blew'  hard  or  soft,  and 
each .  workman  would  vary.  In  cross-examination  he  admitted 
that  in  quoting  2s.  3d.  he  made  his  owui  price.  He  was  not  ground 
down  in  any  way.  English  glasses  of  the  same  description  would 
cost  4  s.  or  5s.  per  dozen  in  the  trade.  Judge  Lumley  Smith  :  Is 
the  price  of  glass  higher  in  England  than  that  manufactured  abroad  ?' 
Lhe  witness  said  it  was.  Judge  Lumley  Smith  :  Can  they  ■make 
glass  cheaper  in  Belgium  than  in  England  ?  The  witness  agreed. 

1  hey  could  not  guarantee  the  thickness  of  glasses.  They 
would  necessarily  vary  somewhat.  The  trade  always  allowed' 
a  margin.  Mr.  Arthur  Mortimer,  plaintiff,  said  he  had  been  in 
the  glass  trade  for  30  years.  The  glasses  refused  by  the  defendants 
w-ere  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  pattern  supplied.  With, 
cheap  glasses  it  was  not  possible  to  guarantee  the  exact  weight 
and  thickness.  Everyone  in  the  trade  knew  that  glass  of  that  sort 
varied  in  every  way.  In  cross-examination  he  said  that  at  2s.  3d. 
pei  dozen  they  could  not  make  two  cases  of  tumblers  reasonably 
like  the  sample.  Such  a  contract  would  be  understood  in  the  trade. 
Nothing  was  said  in  the  order  as  to  weight  or  capacity.  They 
w'ere  bound  to  keep  to  pattern  if  notice  was  given  them  to  the 
effect  so  to  do.  If  weight  and  capacity  were  stipulated  for  they 
would  have  charged  Is.  per  dozen  more.  Judge  Lumley  Smith  r 
Ought  you  not  to  have  protected  yourself  in  that  way  in  this  case  ? 
The  witness  said  that  no  one  could  get  a  glass  such  as  the  one  in 
dispute  made  in  England  for  less  than  5s.  or  6s.  per  dozen.  It  was 
impossible.  Such  glasses  were  blown  generally  in  an  iron  mould.. 

It  depended  on  the  quantity  that  was  taken  out  of  the  glass  furnace 
as  to  how  thick  the  glass  became.  The  thickness  of  the  glass 
would  not  depend  on  the  mould.  It  depended  on  whether  the  plug 
went  high  enough  into  the  centre  of  the  glass.  It  was  impossible- 
to  gauge  exactly  how  much  molten  glass  should  bo  taken  out.. 
Mr.  George  Thompson,  191,  High-rd.,  Ilford,  glass  and  china  dealer 
who  had  had  26  years’  experience  in  the  trade,  said  it  was  well 
known  in  the  trade  that  no  one  expected  cheap  glasses  to  turn 
out  the  same  weight.  One  might  get  ten  dozen  very  much  alike 
and  another  five  dozen  very  much  different.  They  would  be  the- 
same  glasses,  but  not  exactly  according  to  pattern.  The  glasses 
in  dispute  were  according  to  pattern.  If  he  ordered  glasses  weighing 
3i  oz.  and  he  got  them  weighing  5  oz.  he  w'ould  take  them,  but  not 
if  they  were  61  oz.  Mr.  Wm.  Rowe,  of  Rowe  &  Edwards,  192, 
Aldersgate-st.,  E.C.,  glass  and  china  dealers,  said  that  if  glasses 
were  coming  from  abroad  he  would  not  expect  them  to  be  exactly 
according  to  pattern,  but  if  they  were  English  glasses  he  would. 

It  could  not  be  expected  for  2s.  3d.  per  dozen.  If  he  paid  a  good 
price  he  would  not  expect  the  quality  to  vary.  Judge  Lumley 
Smith,  K.C.,  in  giving  judgment,  said*  that  the  witnesses  on  both 
sides  showed  that  the  glasses  supplied  were  not  according  to  sample. 
They  were  thicker  or  heavier  than  the  sample,  or  a  substantia! 
quantity  of  them  were.  It  had  been  said  that  the  price  was  so 
low  that  no  one  could  expect  sufficient  care  to  be  taken  in  the 
making  to  bring  them  up  to  pattern.  If  that  was  so  people  who 
took  an  order  must  protect  themselves  by  saying,  ‘  ‘  we  give  you 
the  glass  of  the  pattern  so  far  as  it.  can  be  made  without  regard  to 
any  special  weight  or  capacity.”  As  a  lawyer  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  goods  w-ere  not  according  to  pattern.  He 
was  satisfied  that  there  w-as  no  custom  of  the  trade  which  made  it 
incumbent  on  the  defendants  to  take  the  glasses.  Judgment  was 
given  for  the  defendants,  with  costs. 


Pc st-Office  Contracts  as  follows  have  been  entered  into 
by  the  Government  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  : — 
Prew  &  Poole,  100.000  Xo.  5  porcelain  insulators,  £2,656 
5s.  ;  T.  Z wicker  &  Co.,  750  McIntyre  sleeves  for  100  to 
3C0  lb.  wire  at  15s.  9d.  to  29s.  9d.  per  ICO  ;  11,500  jointing 
sleeves,  67  to  171  miles,  at  from  5s.  8d.  to  £1  2s.  3d.  per  ICO. 
George  Sweet,  16,122  G.  earthenware  4-way  conduits, 
2s.  1 1  Jd .  ;  7,257  ditto  6-way. ditto,  3s.  8|d.  each. 
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Correspondence. 

These  columns  are  open  to  members  of  the  trade  for  the  discussion 
of  trade  topics.  There  are  many  questions  affecting  the  trade 
which  will  be  the  better  for  a  free  discussion. 


FORCED  SALE  OF  CHINA. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs —Noticing  the  letter  of  “  South  Coast  ”  in  answer 
to  that  of  Mr.  Rowland,  in  a  previous  issue  on  the  In¬ 
judicious  Forced  Sale  of  China,”  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  from  what  source  “he  or  she  obtained  then 
figures  respecting  the  value  cf  the  stock  in  question  or 

was  it  a  printer’s  error  ?  ,  ? 

About  £1,500  it  reads— should  this  not  be  £4,500  . 
I  am  quite  sure  that  is  more  like  it  ;  if  anything,  it  would 
b-  over  rather  than  under  that  amount. 

Personally,  I  knew  the  late  bankrupt  and  his  stock  very 
well,  and  I  should  say  that  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
he  speaks  of  would  be  about  the  value  of  the  glass  stock 

I  also  am  a  tradesman  in  business  in  Folkestone  and 
do  a  little  in  both  china  and  glass,  and  in  my  small  way 
liave  also  suffered  from  the  effects  of  this  bankrupt  sale 
and  I  think  Mr.  Rowland’s  letter  was  justified,  and  well 
fitted  the  occasion.  Also,  I  believe  that  all  who  deal  m 
china  and  glass  in  this  town  will  still  suffer  for  the  whole 
of  this  year  in  consequence  of  this  rightly-named  in¬ 
judicious  Forced  Sale  of  China.”  Yours,  &e., 

“  Right  is  Right,  Not  Might  is  Right 

Folkestone,  June  2,  1910. 
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POTTERY  MANUFACTURE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

gIRS _ In  view  of  the  commercial  development  which  is 

■expected  to  follow  union  in  South  Africa,  considerab  e 
interest  is  being  shown  in  the  starting  of  new  industries  m 
which  the  raw  materials,  in  whole  or  m  great  part  can  be 
■obtained  locallv.  In  furtherance  of  this  idea  an  Industries 
•Commission  has  been  jointly  appointed  by  the  Pieter¬ 
maritzburg  Town  Council  and  the  Pietermaritzburg  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  being  secretary  of  the  latter,  i  have 
also  been  appointed  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  Commission. 

Among  the  new  industries  that  have  been  mentioned,  is 
that  of  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  china.  _  In 
1908  and  1909  the  official  values  of  the  total  imports  into 

British  South  Africa  were  as  follows  : — 

1908.  1909.  Increase. 

£91,904  £103,369  12-47  % 

Cf  which  the  imports  from  the 

United  Kingdom  were  ....  66,106  73,029  f1  '° 

From  Germany  and  Austria. .  22,885  2^873  13  05  /G 

From  Japan.  . .  1,021  2  459  140-84% 

The  above  values  are  those  at  the  place  of  manulactuie  , 
freight  and  shipping  expenses  have  to  be  added.  Bricks 
and  pipes  are  not  included  with  the  above. 

As  there  are,  on  the  spot  or  near  at  hand,  large  deposits 
of  china  clay,  sand,  with  a  high  percentage  of  silica,  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  oxides,  &c.,  and  fuel— both  coal  and  wood— 
is  cheap,  it  is  thought  that  the  above  industry  might  be 
successfully  established  here,  commencing  with  the  com¬ 
moner  kinds  and  gradually  advancing  to  the  production  o 
the  finer  goods,  as  the  market  is  secured.  It  appears  to 
us  that  this  idea  could  be  more  effectively  carried  out  by 
an  existing  manufacturing  firm  or  company  establishing 
a  branch  factory  here,  than  by  local  people  starting  the 
industry  with  imported  plant  and  labour,  but  without  the 
practical  experience  necessary  to  efficient  working, 
therefore  venture  to  write  to  you  in  the  first  instance  with 


a  view  to  ascertaining  your  opinion  upon  the  projected 
industry,  and  the  possibility  of  some  home  manufacturer 
taking  action  in  the  matter.  You  are  probably  aware  that 
Kvnochs,  Ltd.,  and  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd. — in  a  similar  manner 
to"  that,  herein  suggested — have  established  branches  of 
their  respective  industries  on  the  Natal  coast. 

I  may  mention  that  in  addition  to  the  above  raw 
materials,  this  district  possesses  an  excellent  climate 
(2,200  ft.  above  the  sea),  ample  water  supply,  cheap 
unskilled  labour,  and  exceptional  railway  facilities.  Also 
the  Pietermaritzburg  Town  Council  are  prepared  to  do  all 
possible  in  providing  suitable  factory  sites  upon  the  exten¬ 
sive  town  lands,  and  to  supply  water  and  motive-power 
at  favourable  rates.  Building  and  fire  bricks  of  excellent 

quality  are  made  in  the  locality.  , 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  samples  of  china  clay, 
sand,  &c. ,  or  to  furnish  you  with  any  other  information  it 
you  will  kindly  indicate  what  may  be  required.  Trusting 
that  the  matter  will  receive  your  favourable  consideration, 
yours  faithfully, 

Robert  Dunlop,  Secretary. 

Pietermaritzberg  Industries  Commission,  Corporation  of 
the  City  and  Borough  of  Pietermaritzburg,  Town 
Clerk’ s' Office,  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  May  6,  1910. 

“FIVE  PER  CENT.  AT  FOOT  CF  INVOICE.  ” 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  ' '  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE. 

Sirs  i  was  glad  to  see  in  this  month’s  issue  of  The 
Pottery  Gazette  a  letter  from  “  Live  Manufacturer  m 
reply  to  that  by  “Live  Dealer”  in  your  May  issue 

anent  the  5  per  cent,  plusage  at  foot  of  invoice. 

I  was  wondering  who  would  take  up  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  manufacturers.  That  they  sadly  need  it  is  clear 
from  the  misconceptions  which  ‘ 1  Live  Dealer  labours 

under 

I  venture  to  state  for  the  consideration  of  your  readers, 
a  few  propositions  justifying  this  moderate  advance  ot 
5  per  cent,  on  earthenware  to  cover  the  extra  cost  ot 
production  caused  by  the  high  price  oi  fuel. 

(1)  We  use  far  more  coal  than  clay  in  making  earthenware, 
and  so  it  is  a  most  important  item.  The  percentage  of 
cost  under  this  head  is  very  much  higher  than  is  the  case 
with  china  or  more  expensive  goods,  consequently  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  coal  may  turn  profits  into  losses. 

(2)  No  practical  manufacturer  can  prepare  estimates 
showing  a  fraction  of  profit  on  the  standard  lines  of  the 
trade  at  present  prices,  unless  the  5  per  cent,  plusage  ie 

jdded 

(3)  In  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  manufacturers 

5  per  cent,  does  not  cover  the  actual  increased  cost  ot 

P1(4)U Scarcely  a  firm  manufacturing  earthenware  paid 
any  dividend  on  ordinary  shares  last  year,  and  very  few 
paid  anything  on  preference  shares.  Some  could  not  even 

find  their  debenture  interest.  , 

(5)  Several  firms  who  have  recently  smashed  had 
abandoned  the  5  per  cent,  plusage,  and  it  is  natural  there¬ 
fore  to  assume  that  there  is  some  connection  between  the 

two  circumstances.  .  .  , 

(6)  It  is  notorious  that  no  industry  requiring  so  much 

capital  and  skill  is  so  badly  paid  as  potting.  If  it  is  to  be 
worse  paid  in  the  future  (as  “  Live  Dealer  would  have 
it)  no  men  of  brains  will  enter  the  trade  at  all  and  capital 
also  will  cease  to  be  invested  in  it.  Would  this  be  to  the 
advantage  of  either  dealers  or  the  public  ?  burely  it 
ought  to  be  recognised  that  the  interest  of  buyers  does 
not  lie  in  squeezing  manufacturers,  to  breaking  point. 
“  Live  and  let  live  ”  must  be  the  motto,  and  if  that  be 
recognised,  no  one  will  object  to  pay  the  extra  price 
Nobody  need  suffer  if  the  dealers  will  but  add  it  on  to 
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the  selling  price.  Just  as  much  trade  will  come  to  the 
Potteries,  for  foreign  competition  does  not  affect  the 


standard  lines  of  general  domestic  goods.  So  we  may 
rest  assured  that  there  will  be  scarcely  any  falling  off  in 
trade,  but  what  there  is  will  bear  a*  fair' percentage  of 
profit  instead  of  being  worse  than  giving  “  change  for  a 
shilling.” 

In  your  trade  report  (page  690)  you  say  that  as  a  result 
of  improved  business  outlook,  manufacturers  are  refusing 
cut  lines.  Yes  !  and  if  they  are  wise  they  will  refuse 
lines  without  the  5  per  cent,  added.  Thereby  alone  can 
they  hope  to  keep  alive. — Yours,  &e. 

“  Earthenware  Manufacturer,  Just  Alive.” 

Staffordshire,  June  18,  1910. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — Re  my  letter  on  above  subject  in  your  May  issue, 
I  am  glad  that  it  has  elicited  the  reply  of  “  A  Live  Manu¬ 
facturer,”  which  you  published  in  the  June  issue.  The 
introduction,  however,  of  the  personal  element  in  his 
first  paragraph  is  a  mistake  ;  and,  further,  it  is,  to  my  mind, 
a  distinct  evidence  of  a  Aveak  case  when  a  writer  has  to 
resort  to  belittling  the  ability  of  a  correspondent. 

I  would  also  take  strong  objection  to  his  having  trans¬ 
posed  the  words  “manufacturers”  and  “dealers,” 
and  then  quoted  the  sentence  wherein  they  are  transposed 
as  mine.  In  making  the  transposition  he  does  not  ‘  ‘  re¬ 
peat  ”  the  latter  part  of  my  letter,  he  alters  it,  and 
ought  to  state  it  so.  It  may  be  the  mistake  mad^  is 
simply  a  clerical  one,  or  due  to  lack  of  experience  in  con¬ 
troversial  correspondence,  but  the  quotation  is  both  w'rong 
and  misleading. 

Apart  from  these  items,  however,  I  do  not  see  that  we 
differ  so  much  in  opinion  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general 
statements  in  his  letter  simply  endorse  my  arguments. 
If  the  cost  of  materials  has  not  gone  down,  and  if  “  there 
is  not  a  firm  in  The  Potteries  which  can  pay  any  interest 
on  their  capital  without  the  5  per  cent,  addition  ’  ’ 
(and  I  willingly  accept  his  statement  as  correct),  then 
surely  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  permanently  incorporate 
it  in  the  price  of  goods.  And  if  the  advance  on  coal  is 
inevitable  (which  point  I  do  not  as  readily  concede), 
and  if  extra  expense  is  inevitable  because  of  “  new  sug¬ 
gested  Home  Office  rules,”  then  let  the  manufacturers  take 
this  increased  cost  into  consideration  when  assessing 
new  prices.  For  my  point  is  this  :  If  the  absorption  of  the 
5  per  cent,  advance  into  the  prices  is  inevitable,  and  the 
increased  cost  referred  to  inevitable,  then  let  such  absorp¬ 
tion  take  place  at  once. 

And  I  think  this  is  the  feeling  of  the  retail  trade  generally. 
For  if  this  were  done  the  dealer  would  know  where  he 
stands,  which  is  more  than  he  has  been  able  to  do  for  the 
past  twro  and  a  half  years  ;  for  some  firms  quote  prices 
with  no  advance  to  be  added,  others  quote  with  5  per  cent, 
advance  to  price,  others  reduce  the  discount  to  2\  per  cent., 
and  so  on,  until  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  a  fair 
•comparison  of  prices  of  different  houses. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  think  any  fair-minded  retailer 
would  object  to  a  permanent  advance  in  prices  to  ensure 
the  manufacturer  a  fair  working  profit,  but  they  do  object 
to  the  fluctuating  addition  as  now  shown  at  foot  of  invoice 
by  some  firms  and  discarded  by  others,  &c. 

I  quite  agree  with  “A  Live  Manufacturer”  that  the 
present  position  is  due  to  the  “  manufacturers  who  at 
present  seem  to  be  lacking  in  confidence  of  one  another.” 
Perhaps,  therefore,  if  the  joint  action  of  the  retailers 
forced  upon  them  the  discontinuance  of  the  addition  at 
foot  of  invoice,  and  caused  the  permanent  advance  of  5 
per  cent,  or  8J  per  cent,  on  prices,  it  would  prove  that  the 
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action  of  the  retailer  would  not  be  prejudicial,  but  beneficial’ 
to  our  mutual  interest. — Yours,  &c., 

“A  Live  Dealer.” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Junior  Salesman. — You  will  find  it  advertised  in  this  issue 
of  The  Pottery  Gazette. 

H-  — There  is  no  such  “  custom  in  the  trade.”  It  mav 
be  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  manufacturer  anil 
dealer. 

Suburban  Dealer. — Spring  is  the  best  time  to  offer  the 
stock  you  refer  to.  We  do  not  advise  August — November 
will  be  better. 

Dismissed  One. — We  sympathise  with  you  ;  but,  though 
yours  is  a  hard  case,  there  is  nothing  apparently  illegal 
in  the  course  taken. 

J.  R.  D. — The  piece  you  send  is  of  no  special  value. 
It  has  no  doubt  been  treasured  by  the  family  of  your 
customer  for  sentimental  reasons. 

“  South  Coast.” — You  have  little  chance  to  succeed 
against  a  powerful  railway  company  yourself.  You  should 
join  the  China  Dealers’  Association.  They  would  take 
proceedings  for  you. 

G.  L. — We  are  not  aware  of  acids  being  used  in  glass 
polishing  in  Great  Britain  to  any  extent.  Jewellers’  rou°e 
is  the  best  polish  for  glass.  The  acid  might  be  used  for 
cleaning  glass  ai tides  that  have  been  in  stock  a  long  time, 
and  are  begrime  d  with  dust  and  dirt.  After  annealing  glass 
by  an  oleaginous  fluid  it  is  just  possible  the  oil,  &c  ,  may 
be  removed  by  caustic  soda  followed  by  treatment’  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  use  of  acid  entails  its  w7ashing  off, 
drying,  and  the  polish  will  then  have  gone.  The  acid  can 
thus,  at  the  most, clean  the  glass,  not  polish  it.  Are  you  sure 
that  your  information  did  not  refer  to  the  use  of  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  in  glass  etching  ?  Oxalic  acid  could,  of  course, 
be  used  to  clean  glass  just  as  it  is  used  to  clean  brass,  but 
the  polishing  w^ould  have  to  come  afterwards. 


Chinese  GlflSS  <tnd  China. — In  Southern  China  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  earthenware  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the 
Chaochowfu  prefecture,  the  finer  grades  being  produced  in 
the  Changlok  and  Kopi  districts,  and  the  coarser  grades  at 
Fungchi.  The  finer  grades  find  their  way  to  Bangkok, 
Singapore,  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  while  the  cheaper 
grades  are  used  locally.  At  Fungchi  about  seven  out  of 
every  ten  persons  are  engaged  in  the  pottery  industry,  and 
the  principal  products  are  incense  burners,  canisters,  tea¬ 
pots,  pitchers,  and  vessels  of  various  shapes.  In  the 
Changlok  and  Kopi  districts,  centre  bowls,  plates,  spoons, 
drinking  cups,  rice  bowls  and  the  like  are  manufactured. 
The  w  aie  pioduced  at  Fungchi  is  made  of  clay  found  in  the 
fields  in  that  district,  while  for  the  higher  grade  of  goods, 
kaolin,  or  “white  earth,”  large  quantities  of  which  are 
obtained  from  a  hill  about  a  mile  distant  from  Chaochowfu. 
is  used.  The  common  spherical  vessels  are  shaped  on  a 
primitive  potter’s  wheel,  consisting  of  a  pivot  planted  on 
the  ground  and  a  wheel  revolving  around  it  in  a  horizontal 
position.  In  the  manufacture  of  images,  toys,  and  the  like, 
moulds  are  used.  The  ware,  after  being  formed  on  the 
wheel  or  pressed  in  the  moulds,  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and,  when  dry,  the  articles  are  dipped  into,  or  smeared 
with,  a  liquid  glaze.  They  are  then  baked  in  a  half  under¬ 
ground  kiln  25  to  30  ft.  long,  and  from  5  to  6  ft.  wide,  con¬ 
structed  of  earth  and  brick,  for  about  twenty-four  hours. 
Pine  wood  is  used  for  fuel.  The  lower  grade  of  goods 
receive  no  decoration,  although  different  colours  of  glaze  are 
used.  The  higher  class  of  ware  is  embellished  with  various 
designs  and  the  mark  of  the  manufacturer,  and  then  baked 
in  a  kiln  for  about  eight  hours. 
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Our  Export  Trade  in  China,  Earthenware,  and  Glass 


F 


For  1909 

EOM  a  Board  of  Trade  Blue  Book,  published  last  month,  we  extract  the  following  particulars 
showing  the  total  value  of  Exports  of  China,  Earthenware,  and  Glass,  etc.  (Manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom),  during  1909 : 

—  •  Clay  : — Unmanufactured : 

Fire  clay  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  £31,334 

Other  sorts  ...  .  081,726 

Total  of  clay 


Chinaware  or  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware,  viz. 

Porcelain,  chinaware,  and  panan . 

Floor  Tiles  for  tesselated  pavement  . 

All  other  Tiles  (except  roofing  and  street  paving)  ...  °5,874 

Sanitaryware .  •••  ....  •••  .  .  n 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi-porcelain  and  majolica)  1,390,30< 
Jet,  rockingham,  and  glazed  terra-cotta  ware  .  *>,490 

Red  pottery,  stoneware,  brown  and  yellow  ware...  ...  216,666 

Other  sorts  (including  electrical  ware,  door  fittings, 

and  chemical  ware)  .  ”6,046 

Total  of  chinaware,  &c.  ...  £2,315,130 


Glass: — Plate  .  •••  •••  ••• 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and  other  manufac¬ 
tures  of  flint  glass '(except  bottles) . 

Bottles  ...  ...  ...  . 

Manufactures  (other  sorts)  . 

Total  of  Glass 


£713,060 

£301,360 

241.759 

484,582 

344,418 

£1,372,119 


The  following  are  the  EXPORTS  (Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom)  TO  THE  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 


f'l  V 


CHIN A- 
PARIAN 


PORCELAIN, 

WARE,  and 
WARE  : 

To  Germany  . . 

„  Belgium  .  •  •  •  •  - 1 

,,  France 

„  Spain. .  .  •  •  •  •  • 

„  United  States  of  America 
„  Brazil 

,,  Argentine  Republic  •  • 

,,  Other  Foreign  Countries. . 

Total  to  ForeignCountries1 

To  British  West  Africa 
,,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
,,  Natal 

,,  British  India 
,,  Australia  : 

Western  Australia 
South  Australia  (includ. 

Northern  Territory) 
Victoria.. 

New  South  \\  ales 
Queensland 
Tasmania 
,,  New  Zealand 
,,  Canada 
„  Other  British  Possessions 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

Total 

FLOOR  TILES  for  Tesse¬ 
lated  pavement: 

To  China 

,,  United  States  of  America 
,,  Argentine  Republic 
,,  Other  Foreign  Countries.. 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

To  British  India 
,,  Australia  . . 

,,  Canada 

,,  Other  British  Possessions. . 
Total  to  British  Possessions 
Total 

All  other  Tiles  (except  Roof 
ing  and  Street  Paving) : 

To  Argentine  Republic 
,,  Other  ForeignCountries.. 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

To  British  India 
,,  Australia  . . 

,,  New  Zealand 
,,  Canada 

,,  Other  British  Possessions 
Total  to  British  Possessions 
Total 


1908. 

1909. 

£ 

£ 

6,321 

[5,567 

1,739 

2,119 

4,269 

3,305 

1,469 

1,019 

56,857 

74,473 

1,318 

1,040 

3,133 

6,368 

12.49S 

14,740 

87,244 

108,631 

221 

1,102 

217 

8,411 

845 

2,193 

4,815 

6,940 

775 

203 

8,176 

13,687 

4,650 


52,235 


139,479 


433 

732 

965 

G,344 

624 

1,77 

6,262 

9,724 

514 

123 

7,175 

18,31 

5.220 

58,208 

166,839 


6,723 

4,371 

15,719 

11,601 

38,414 

16,337 

6.232 

3,421 

7,458 

33A48 

71,862 


4.139 

1,028 

15,329 

10,315 

30,811 

14-341 

8.121 

6.695 

10,870 

40.027 

70.838 


14,049 

17,546 


14.843 
16,798 


31.595  31.641 


8,258 

10,707 

10.140 

6,785 

4,641 

40,531 

72.126 


SANITARY  WARE: 

To  Russia 

Denmark  (inolg.  Faroe  Is. 
Germany  . . 

Netherlands 
Belgium 
France 

.  Switzerland 
,  Italy 
,  Brazil 

,  Argentine  Republic 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 
Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
Total  to  British  Possessions 
Total 

Other  Earthenware  (includ 
ing  semi-Porcelain  and 
Majolica) : 

To  Russia 

Denmark  . . 

Germany  . . 

Netherlands 
Belgium  . . 

France 
Spain 
Italy 
Egypt 


6.057 

12.273 

5.988 

5.091 

4,824 

34.233 

65.874 


hai-Wei) 

,  United  Stf 
,  Cuba 
,  Mexico 
,  Peru 
,  Chile 
,  Brazil 
,  Uruguay 
,  Argentine  Republic 
,  Other  Foreign  Countries , 
Total  to  Foreign  Countri 
To  British  West  Africa 
,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
,  Natal 
,  Transvaal 
,  British  India  via  : 

Bombay  (incl.  Karacl: 
Madras 
Bengal  . . 

Eastern  Bengal  &  Assa 
Bur  mail 
,  Australia  : 

Western  Australia 
South  Australia  (incluc 
Northern  Territ 
Victoria.. 

New  South  Wales 
Queensland 
Tasmania 


1908. 

1909. 

£ 

IF  561 
14,578 
27,797 
26,949 
15,704 
14.002 
7,826; 
19,708 
15,004 
30.009 
54,473 

£ 

16,455 
14,582  1 
22,671 
29,442 
23,986 
15,308 
7,494 
16,101 
13,365 
42.807 
56,843 

237,611 

259,054 

37,327 

46,749 

274,938 

305,803 

1908. 

1909. 

7,894 

7,345 

8,240 

6,241 

13,270 

8,697 

6,726 

9,632 

7,501 

9,336 

46,970 

41,791 

6,732 

4,477 

8.072 

7,687 

4,869 

4,361 

7,618 

6,545 

393,342 

389,632 

7,092 

9,016 

11,837 

10,482 

12,957 

8,438 

25,389 

35,272 

63,238 

66,697 

17,406 

17,324 

93,046 

87,954 

55,797 

54,877 

s  797,996 

785,804 

21,213 

22,355 

24,352 

24,389 

14,105 

13,919 

9,525 

19,188 

)  19,179 

20,257 

4,150 

4,781 

13.950 

14.076 

186 

464 

38,642 

30,599 

8,471 

9,550 

17.475 

14,293 

55,062 

43,555 

44,259 

49,251 

18,088 

17,769 

4,751 

4,486 

1908. 


ing  semi-Porcelain  and 
Majolica),  continued : 

3  New  Zealand 
,  Canada 

,  Other  British  Possessions 
Total  to  British  Possessions 

Total 


£ 

71,017 

206,342 

52,968 


1909 


£ 

60,024 

205,586 

49,962 


623,736  604,503 


1,421,7321,390,307 


Terra-Cotta  Ware : 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 


,  Australia  . . 

,  Other  British  Possessions 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

Total 

Red  Pottery,  Stoneware, 
Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  : 


Denmark 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Belgium  . . 

France 

Spain 

Egypt 

United  States  of  America 

Cuba 

Peru 

Brazil 

Argentine  Repubhc 
Other  Foreign  Countries 


8,062  4.255 


227 

3,113 

2,332 

5,672 

13,734’ 


24 

407 

804 

1,235 

5,490 


6,001 

4,367 

9,935 

9,173 

16,595 

3,039 

3,432 

7,318 

1,181 

5,793 

885 

34,716 

34.004 

35,073 


7,950 

5,223 

5,547 

5,225 

10,323 

4,197 

4,171 

7,212 

2,228 

8,618 

960 

11,387 

33,565 

30,853 


Total  to  Foreign  Countries  171,512  137,459 


To  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Natal 

British  India : 


1,537 

3,408 


1,607 

2,667 


Bombay  (incl.  Karachi) 

8,367 

8,564 

Madras  . . 

1.610 

2.512 

Bengal  . . 

4,488 

4,571 

Eastern  Bengal  &Assam 

17 

39 

Burmah . . 

2,653 

589 

Straits  Settlements  and 

Dependencies  . . 

3,770 

3,573 

Ceylon  and  Dependencies 

3,378 

3,184 

Australia  . . 

7,846 

4,624 

New  Zealand 

5,787: 

3.362 

Canada 

18,909' 

27,464 

British  West  India  Islands 

1,760 

1,607 

Other  British  Possessions 

15,596 

12,111 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

0 

79,126 

76,474 

Total 

250,638 

213,933 

*  Not  shown  separately  prior  to  1908. 
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EXPORTS  (Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom) 


OTHER  SORTS  (including 
Electrical  Ware,  Door- 
Fittings  and  Chemical 
Ware) : 

To  Russia 

„  Denmark  (incl.  Faroe  Is.) 
„  Germany  . . 

„  Netherlands 
„  Belgium  . . 

„  France 

„  Portuguese  East  Africa 
,,  Italy 
»  Egypt 
„  United  States  of  Americ 
„  Cuba 

I,  Mexico  . .  s  ■ 

„  Peru 
„  Chile 
„  Brazil 
,,  Uruguay  . . 

,,  Argentine  Republic 
„  Other  Foreign  Countries. 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 


To  British  West  Africa 
„  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
,,  N  atal  . . 

,,  British  India 
„  Australia  . . 

„  New  Zealand 
„  Canada 
„  Other  British  Possessions 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

Total 


1908. 


652 
283 
1,046 
2,161 
560 
644 ! 
1,207 
476 
1,427 
7,520 
318  j 
667' 
2,437 
1,902 
3,650 
1,537 
7,618 
7,970 


1909. 

£ 

891 

282 

1,808 

2,001 

946 

1,072 

524 

379 

593 

10,230 

619 

2,185 

238 

749 

2,550 

699 

8,662 

7,015 


42,081  41,503 


4.268 

1.268 
392 

10,186 

8,027 

4,412 

6,576 

22,399 

57,528 

99,609 


2,174 

2,969 

1,025 

1,965 

3,223 

2,738 

8,582 

22,676 

3.567 

4,428 

4,600 

12,595 

35,271 


CLAY,  unmanufactured: 

Fire  Clay. 

To  Germany  . . 

,,  Netherlands 
,,  France 
,,  Spain 
„  Italy 

.,  Argentine  Republic 
,,  Other  Foreign  Countries . . 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

To  British  India 
„  Canada 

,,  Other  British  Possessions 
Total  to  British  Possessions 
Total 

CLAY,  unmanufactured: 

Other  Sorts. 

.To  Russia .  42,893 

„  Sweden . 17,965 

„  Germany . 81,460 

„  Netherlands  . .  . .  55,422 

„  Belgium . 58,138 

„  France .  52,235 

«  Spam  . 13,689 

»  Italy  .  27,486 

,,  United  States  of  America  223,317 
„  Other  Foreign  Countries. .  15,317 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries  587,922 

To  British  India  . .  . .  22,965 

„  Australia .  520 

„  Canada  ..  ..  20,193 

,,  Other  British  Possessions  486 

Total  to  British  Possessions  44  j  54 

Total  . .  632,086 


4,246 

1,231 

810 

5,952 

8,222 

3,148 

4,615 

26,319 

54,543 

96,046 


2,881 

1,334 

599 

1,970 

2,400 

2,894 

8,665 

20,743 

3,849 

3,682 

3,060 

10,591 

31,334 


GLASS-  Plate: 

To  Denmark  (incl.  Faroe  Is.) 

„  Germany . 

„  Netherlands 

,,  Italy  . 

„  Egypt  . 

„  China  (exclusive  of  Hong 
Kong,  Macao,  and  Wei- 
hai-Wei) 

„  Japan  (includ.  Formosa) 

,,  United  States  of  America 
,,  Argentine  Republic 
>1  Other  Foreign  Countries. . 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
,  Natal 

,  British  India 
,  Australia  . . 

,  New  Zealand 
,  Canada 

,  Other  British  Possessions 
Total  to  British  Possessions 
Total 


1908.  1909. 


35,612 
13,493 
72,579 
66,020 
54,002 
51,357 
12,769 
23,728 
287,034 
19,867 

636,461 

19,877 

637 

24,116 

635 

45,265 

681,726 


GLASS— Flint,  Plain,  Cut,  or 
Ornamented,  and  other 
Manufactures  of  Flint 
Glass  (except  Bottles) : 

To  Russia 

Denmark  (incl.  Fariie  Is.) 
Germany  . . 

Netherlands 
Belgium  . . 

France 
Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Egypt  . 

China  (exclusive  of  Hong 
Kong,  Macao,  and  Wei- 
hai-Wei) 

United  States  of  America 

Chile  . 

,,  Brazil 

„  Argentine  Republic 
„  Other  Foreign  Countries . . 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
„  Natal 

,,  British  India  via  : 

Bombay  (incl.  Karachi) 
Madras  . . 

Bengal  . . 

Eastern  Bengal  &  Assam 
Burmah 

„  Straits  Settlements  and 
Dependencies  . . 

„  Australia : 


£ 

32,225 
13,785 ! 
9,756 
9,930 
2,429 


£ 
691 
14,271 
19,420 
10,843 
2,625 


2,393 

13,346 

3,072 

36,465 

15,824 

139,225 

4,401 

2,679 

17,998 

22,948 

24,707 

51,009 

11,467 

135,209 

274,434 


2,018 

10,471 

3,436 

37,726 

21,338 

122,839 

5,041 

3,682 

16,484 

29,834 

19,055 

86,985 

17,440 

178,521 

301,360 


1,764 

2,493 

8,735 

2,961 

2,622 

8,197 

2,094 

753 

2,044 


4,197 

30,482 

2,241 

3,078 

6,781 

16,561 

95,003 

5,521 

2,657 

14,646 

5,374 

18,333 

62 

2,469 

2,689 


3,515 

3,013 

9,746 

3,689 

2,662 

7,570 

1,765 

770 

1,90: 


2,623 

66,319 

2,782 

3,275 

9,489 

15,819 

134,939 

4,686 

2,809 

14,841 

4,580 

16,678 

37 

2,919 

2,179 


GLASS — continued  ; 

1908. 

1909. 

Glass  Bottles— 

£ 

£ 

To  Netherlands 

3,343 

2,133 

,,  Belgium  . . 

•9,693 

11,167 

,,  France 

9,154 

9,850 

„  Portuguese  East  Africa  . . 

4,468 

5,311 

„  Spain  . 

1,980 

2,643 

„  Egypt  . 

9,145 

7,563 

„  China  (exclusive  of  Hong 

Kong,  Macao,  and  W'ei- 

hai-Wci) 

3,303 

4,293 

„  United  States  of  America 

74,763 

84,023 

Philippine  Islands  and 

Guam . . 

3,216 

4,012 

„  Cuba  . 

9,226 

6,220 

„  Brazil 

4,252 

5,988 

„  Argentine  Republic 

13,851 

17,919 

,,  Other  Foreign  Countries. . 

36,646 

35,602 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

183,040 

196,724 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

15,061 

15,131 

,,  Natal 

13,403 

12,074 

,,  British  India  via  : 

Bombay  (incl.  Karachi) 

18,702 

22,041 

Madras  . . 

5,440 

5,234 

Bengal . 

14,295 

13,623 

Eastern  Bengal  &Assam 

111 

294 

Burmah 

23,417 

22,024 

,,  Straits  Settlements  and 

Dependencies . . 

13,558 

10,928 

„  Australia : 

Western  Australia 

10,054 

8,973 

South  Australia  (includ. 

Northern  Territory) 

10,567 

8,567 

Victoria 

30,083 

21,637 

New  South  Wales 

33,737 

26,229 

Western  Australia 

1,021 

1,563 

South  Australia  (includ. 

Northern  Territory) 
Victoria.. 

2,320 

6,099 

1,858 

7,943 

New  South  Wales 

5,993 

8,601 

Queensland 

2,240 

2,346 

Tasmania 

602 

615 

New  Zealand 

9,054 

8,430 

Canada 

6,088 

8,592 

Other  British  Possessions 

17,273 

18,143 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

102,441 

106,820 

Total 

197,444 

241,759 

Queensland 
Tasmania 
„  New  Zealand 
„  Canada 

„  British  West  India  Islands 
,,  Other  British  Possessions 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

Total 


1,615 

32,345 

23,565 

19,044 

43,895 

318,396 

501,436 


GLASS  MANUFACTURES: 
Other  sorts: 

To  Denmark  (incl.  Faroe  Is. ) 
,,  Germany  . . 

„  Netherlands 
,,  France 
„  Spain 
„  Italy 
„  Turkey 
„  Egypt  . . 

,,  Japan  (includ.  Formosa) 
,,  United  States  of  America 
„  Brazil 

„  Argentine  Republic 
„  Other  Foreign  Countries . . 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
„  Natal 
,  British  India 
,  Australia  . . 

,  New  Zealand 
,  Canada 
,  Other  British  Possessions 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

Total 


9,604 
1,155 
23,385 
21,413 
19,823 
45,723 

287,858 

484,582 


15,450 

23,414 

3,137 

3,670 

541 

7,583 

1,862 

10,552 

8,109 

44,932 

8,821 

44,655 

22,574 

195,300 

3,490 

1,904 

9,870 

31,634 

14,109 

115,667 

10,631 


187,305 

198,232 

382,605 

344,418 

12,684 
22,885 
2,560 
.  2,685 
651 
5,142 
548 
5,928 
3,871 

18.973 

10.974 
38,174 
21,111 

146,186 

2,801 

1,990 

12,163 

24,522 

8,154 

139,07s 

9,524 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  POTTERY  AND 
GLASS  TRADES. 

N  the  official  returns  published  in  the  ‘  ‘  Labour 
Gazette  5  ’  for  June,  a  variation  has  been  made  in  the 
classification  of  the  several  branches  of  the  pottery 
trade.  Hitherto  the  returns  relating  to  4  4  the  Pottery 
—  and  Brick  and  Tile  Trades  ”  have  been  given  under 
one  general  heading,  divided  by  sub-headings  into  “Pottery 
Trade”  and  “Brick  and  Tile  Trades.”  We  have  not 
published  the  returns  relating  to  the  last  named.  In  the 
reports  in  the  4  4  Labour  Gazette  ’  ’  for  June,  the  general 
heading  reads  “Porcelain,  China  and  Earthenware  In¬ 
dustry,”  and  the  44  Brick  Trade  ”  is  dealt  with  under  its 

own  heading.  „  ,,  ,,  , 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  expansion  of  the  methods 
of  collecting  the  information.  The  particulars  published 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  44  Gazette”  were  based  on  24 
returns — 7  from  employers  and  employers’  associations, 

4  from  trade  unions,  and  13  from  local  correspondents. 
The  particulars  published  in  the  4  4  Labour  Gazette  for 
“June”  are  announced  as  based  on  125  returns  110 
from  employers  and  employers’  associations,  3  from  trade 
unions,  and  12  from  local  correspondents. 

Porcelain,  China  and  Earthenware  Industry. 
Employment  in  May  was  fair  generally  and  showed  little 
change  as  compared  with  a  month  ago.  It  was  better 
than  a  year  ago.  Returns  from  firms  employing  20,612 
workpeople  in  the  week  ended  May  28  showed  an  increase 
of  0-5  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed,  and  a  decrease 
of  0-6  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  as  compared  with  a 
month  ago.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago  there  was  an 
increase  of  2-4  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed, and  of  3-1 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  In  the  Potteries 
district  employment  in  the  china  and  porcelain  trade  was 
fair  on  the  whole,  and  better  than  a  year  ago.  In  the 
earthenware  branch  it  was  fairly  good  in  the  export  trade, 
but  not  so  good  in  the  home  trade  ;  employment  in  the 
jet  and  rockingham  branch  was  good  ;  in  the  sanitary 
branch  it  was  moderate  ;  in  the  tile  trade  it  was  fairly 
good.  In  the  earthenware  trade  in  Scotland  employment 
was  fair.  Tobacco  pipe  makers  in  Glasgow  reported 
employment  as  dull,  with  some  short  time.  It  was  rather 
better  than  a  month  ago,  but  worse  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Glass  Trade. — Employment  continued  moderate 
and  showed  a  decline  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Returns 
received  from  firms  employing  6,497  workpeople  in  the 
week  ended  May  28  showed  an  increase  of  1-5  per  cent, 
in  the  number  employed,  and  a  decrease  of  2-9  per  cent, 
in. the  amount  of  wages  paid  as  compared  with  a  month 
ago.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  0-6  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed  and  of  10  2  per 
cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  Employment  with 
glass  bottle  makers  in  Yorkshire  was  bad  generally,  and 
worse  than  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago  ;  short  tune  was 
reported.  At  Wakefield  employment  continued  good.  In 
the  North  of  England  it  continued  moderate,  though 
slightly  better  than  a  month  ago  ;  at  Seaham  Harbour 
it  was  good.  In  Lancashire  employment  was  fair,  and 
better  than  a  month  ago.  At  Bristol  it  was  good  and  in 
Scotland  it  was  dull.  Medicine  bottle  makers  at  Rother¬ 
ham  reported  an  improvement  in  employment.  With 
flint  glass  makers  employment  was  good  at  Birmingham, 
and  fairly  good  at  Wordsley  and  Stourbridge.  With 
flint  glas  cutters  it  was  fair  generally,  and  better  than  a 
year  ago  ;  it  was  good  at  Wordsley  and  Stourbridge.  \\  it h 
sheet  glass  flatteners  at  St.  Helens  employment  was  mode¬ 
rate.  With  pressed  glass  makers  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
it  was  also  moderate,  though  rather  better  than  a  month 
ago  in  the  Gateshead  district ;  much  short  time  was 


worked.  Employment  was  good  with  bevellers  at  Bir¬ 
mingham.  With  glass  blowers  in  London  it  was  dull 
and  worse  than  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  workpeople  employed  and 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending  May  28, 
1910  : — 

Branches.  Number  Employed.  Wages  Paid. 

Glass  bottle  ..  ..  ..  4,184  ....  £4,772 

Plate  glass  ..  ..  ..  135  ....  162 

Flint  glass  ware  (not  bottles)..  1,865  ....  2,015 

Other  branches  . .  . .  313  ....  358 


Total 


6,497 


£7,307 


Table  showing  the  number  employed  in  each  district  and 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending  May  28, 
1910  : — 

Districts.  Number  Employed.  Wages  Paid. 


North  of  England 

Yorkshire 

Lancashire 

Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire 
Scotland 

Other  parts  of  United  Kingdom 


828 

3,259 

677 

697 

700 

336 


£873 

3,722 

699 

829 

855 

329 


Total 


6,491 


£7.307 


THE  CENSUS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

( Concluded  from  page  G73.) 

Section  B. — Brick  .and  Fireclay  Factories. 

Section  B. — TABLE  I. — OUTPUT  IN  1907. 
jg-0TE. —  The  figures  in  this  table  are  given  to  the  nearest  thousand  in  each  case. 
Amounts  lower  than  five  hundred  are  not  shown. 


England 

and 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Wales. 

Fireclay,  sold 

Bricks,  of  brick-earth  and  fireclay 

Roofing  and  street-paving  tiles, 
of  brick-earth 

Red  pottery,  stoneware,  brown 
and  yellow  ware 

Sanitary  ware 

Architectural  terra-cotta  and 
faience,  glazed  or  unglazed  . . 

Retorts 

Fireclay  goods,  unspecified 

Other  clay  goods,  unspecified  . . 

Quarry  products . 

Cement,  concrete,  &c . 

Other  products 

Amount  received  for  fixing  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta  and  faience, 
and  similar  work 


Fireclay,  sold 
Bricks,  of  brick-earth  and  fireclav 
Roofing  and  street  paving^  tiles 
of  brick-earth  . . 

Red  pottery,  stoneware,  brown 
and  yellow  ware 
Sanitary  ware 
Architectural  terra-cotta  and 
faience,  glazed  or  unglazed 
Retorts 

Fireclay  goods,  unspecified 
Other  clay  goods,  unspecified 
Quarry  products 
Cement,  concrete,  &c. 

Other  products  . . 

Total  value  of  goods  made 
Amount  received  for  fixing 
architectural  terra-cotta  and 
faience,  and  similar  work 

Total  value  of  goods  made 
and  work  done 


United 


Quantity. 


*  In  order  to  avoid  the  possible  disclosure 
rms,  figures  can  only  be  given  for  the  United 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

359,000 

85,000  1 

— 

444,000 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

3,811,659 

402,428 

76,996 

4,291,083 

293,996 

3,597 

24- 

297,617 

(Reco 

, 

rded  by  va 

lue  only.) 

_ 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

146,000 

29,000 

— 

175,000 

5,105,000 

587,000 

102,000 

5,794,000 

514,000 

6,000 

— 

520,000 

* 

* 

* 

220,000 

368,000 

148,000 

516,000 

* 

* 

* 

120,000 

* 

* 

— 

57,000 

154,000 

41,000 

195,000 

11,000 

— 

11,000 

* 

* 

* 

35,000 

18,000 

— 

— 

18,000 

32,000 

2,000 

— 

34,000 

6,715,000 

875,000 

105,000 

7,695,000 

5,000 

3,000 

8,000 

6,720,000 

1 

878,000 

105,000 

7,703,000 

of  particulars  relating  to  certain 
Kingdom  as  a  whole. 
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SECTION  B-— TABLE  II.— COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  SHOWN  IN 
RELATION  TO  VALUE  OF  OUTPUT. 

Note.  The  figures  in  this  Table  are  given  to  the  nearest  thousand  in  each  case. 


I. 

Cost  of  materials  used  . . 

II. 

Value  of  output — 

(foods  made  for  sale  . . 
Amount  received  for  work  done 


Total 


III. 


Value  of  output  less  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials  used 


England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

£ 

2,290.000 

£ 

325,000 

£ 

28,000 

£ 

2,643,000 

6,715,000 

5,000 

875.000 

3,000 

105,000 

7,695,000 

8,000 

6,720,000 

878,000 

105,000 

|  7,703,000 

4,430.000 

553,000 

77,000 

1  5,060,000 

Section  B.— TABLE  III.— PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

Average  Numbers  at  Work  on  the  east  Wednesdays  of  January,  April, 

July,  and  October,  1907. 


Males. 

Females. 

Under 

|  Over 

Under 

Over 

18  yrs. 

18  yrs. 

Total. 

18  yrs. 

18  yrs. 

Total. 

of  age. 

of  age. 

of  age. 

of  age. 

England  and  Wales — 

Mage  earners.. 

7,356 

42,560 

49,916 

326 

2,657 

2,983 

Salaried  persons 

276 

2,579 

2,855 

13 

89 

102 

Total 

7,632 

45,139 

52,771 

339 

2,746 

3,085 

Scotland — Wage  earners 

515 

4,253 

4,768 

147 

898 

1.045 

Salaried  persons 

33 

331 

364 

5 

18 

23 

Total 

548 

4,584 

5,132 

152 

916 

1,068 

Ireland — Wage  earners 

68 

1,084 

1,152 

_ 

16 

16 

Salaried  persons 

2 

47 

49 

— 

14 

14 

Total 

70 

1,131 

1,201 

— 

30 

30 

United  Kingdom — 

Mage  earners.. 

7,939 

47.897 

55,836 

473 

3,571 

4,044 

Salaried  persons 

311 

2.957 

3,268 

18 

121 

139 

Total 

8,250 

50,854 

i 

59,104 

491 

3,692 

4,183 

Males  and  Females.- 

England  and  Wales — M’age  earners 

7,682 

45,217 

52,899 

Salaried  persons 

•• 

289 

2,668 

2,957 

Total 

•  • 

7,971 

47,885 

55,856 

Scotland — M'age  earners 

662 

5,151 

5,813 

Salaried  persons 

•• 

38 

349 

387 

Total 

•• 

700 

5,500 

6,200 

Ireland — M’age  earners 

68 

1,100 

1,168 

Salaried  persons 

•• 

2 

61 

63 

Total 

70 

1,161 

1,231 

L  nited  Kingdom — M’age  earners 

8,412 

51,468 

59,880 

Salaried  persons 

•• 

329 

3,078 

3,407 

Total 

• 

•• 

8,741  1  54,546 

1 

63,287 

Output. — These  tables  are  based  on  returns 

received  from 

brick 

and  fireclay  works  where  power  is  used.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  kinds  of  finished 
goods  produced  at  such  factories,  and  is  free  from  duplication 
Bricks,  of  brick-earth  and  fireclay,  4,291,083  thousand,  £5,794,000  ; 
roofing  and  street  paving  tiles,  of  brick-earth,  297,017  thousand, 
£520,000  ;  red  pottery,  stoneware,  brow  n  and  yellow  ware,  £220,000  ; 
sanitary  ware,  £510,000 ;  architectural  terra-cotta  and  faience, 
glazed  or  unglazed,  £120,000  ;  retorts,  £57,000 ;  fireclay  goods, 
unspecified,  £195,000;  other  clay  goods,  unspecified,  £11,000; 
quarry  products,  £35,000;  cement,  concrete,  &c.,  £18,000;  other 
products,  £29,000  ;  amount  received  for  fixing  architectural  terra¬ 
cotta  and  faience,  and  similar  work,  £8,000.  The  total  value  of 
the  above  items  amounts  to  £7,523,000.  In  addition  the  returns 
include  semi-manufactured  products  to  the  value  of  £5,000  and 
444,000  tons  of  fireclay  sold,  valued  at  £175,000.  Of  this  fireclay 
203,000  tons  were  returned  by  firms  other  than  those  showing  an 
output  of  fireclay  in  the  returns  for  their  mines  already  included  in 
the  Report  on  Coal  Mining  in  Part  I.  of  the  preliminary  tables.  This 
portion  of  the  output  consequently  forms  an  addition  to  the  output  of 
fireclay  (2,542,000  tons)  there  shown.  The  remainder,  211,000 
tons,  valued  at  £102,000,  was  entered  by  firms  who  had  shown  an 
output  of  fireclay  on  their  mining  schedules,  and  who  included  the 
cost  of  such  clay  as  “  materials  ”  in  their  schedules  for  the  brick 
and  fireclay  trades.  The  selling  value  of  the  fireclay  included  in  the 
mining  schedules  was  Is.  Id.  per  ton,  while  that  of  the  2  41,000  tons 


included  in  the  schedules  for  the  brick  and  fireclay  trades  was 
8s.  Pd.,  the  increase  in  value  being  due  to  the  considerable  t mount 
of  additional  preparation  to  which  the  clay  is  subjected  before  being 
finally  sold.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  clay  valued  at  £175,000 
entered  on  the  schedules  for  the  brick  and  fireclay  trades  was  sold 
outside  these  trades  for  lining  furnaces,  &c.,  but  some  of  it  may  have 
been  sold  to  other  makers  of  fireclay  goods  who  have  also  furnished 
returns  on  those  schedules  to  the  Census  Office.  In  any  case, 
taking  as  a  whole  the  brick  and  fireclay  works  included  in  this  part 
of  the  report,  the  value  of  the  products  of  such  works  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  sum  lying  between  £7,523,000  and  £7,7(13,000.  In 
addition,  firms  making  their  returns  on  the  schedules  for  the  china 
and  earthenware  trades  show  ed  an  output  of  bricks  and  fireclay  goods 
valued  at  £04,000. 

In  response  to  a  voluntary  question  addressed  to  all  manufacturers 
of  fireclay  goods,  replies  were  received  showing  that  such  manufac¬ 
turers  raised  340,000  tons  of  fireclay  from  their  own  quarries  and 
shallow  workings.  This  probably  represents  the  great  bulk  of 
the  fireclay  so  raised,  and  adding  it  to  the  output  from  mines  it 
appears  that  the  total  quantity  of  fireclay  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1907  was  at  least  2,882,000  tons.  These  figures  differ 
from  those  shown  in  the  General  Report  on  Mines  and  Quarries  for 
1907,  Part  III.  (Cd.  4343),  where  the  output  of  fireclay  from  mines 
under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  alone  is  stated  to  have  been 
2,S90,000  tons  in  that  year.  The  difference  is  probably  due,  as  in 
the  case  of  coal,  to  the  exclusion  of  unsaleable  clay  from  the  returns 
made  to  the  Census  Office. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  detailed  particulars  regarding  the  output 
of  fireclay  goods,  a  voluntary  question  on  this  subject  was  addressed 
to  all  manufacturers.  The  replies  show  that  manufacturers  whose 
total  output  of  goods  made  from  fireclay  and  brick-earth  was- 
valued  at  £1,598,000  produced  fireclay  goods  as  under: — Firebricks 
(including  bricks  of  9  by  4£  by  2.)  and  bricks  of  9  by  4),  by  3,  smaller 
bricks,  and  larger  bricks  not  exceeding  a  brick  and  a  half),  968,000 
tons  ;  large  bricks  (including  quarries,  tiles,  and  bricks  larger  than  a 
brick  and  a  half)  156,000  tons;  retorts,  2 1,000  tons.  The  above  tonnage 
of  retorts  refers  only  to  a  value  of  £37,000  out  of  the  total  of  £57.000. 
In  addition  to  the  output  of  bricks  and  retorts  set  forth  in  the  above 
statement,  the  firms  furnishing  particulars  had  an  output  of  un¬ 
specified  fireclay  goods  valued  at  £100,000. 

The  number  of  bricks  and  tiles  of  brick -earth  exported  (which  were 
grouped  together  in  the  export  and  import  lists  in  1907)  was 
101,138,000,  valued  at  £321,000,  and  the  net  number  imported- 
(i.e.,  imports  less  re-exports),  was  3,809,000,  valued  at  £22,000. 

Net  Output. — The  net  output  of  the  brick  and  fireclay  factories 
included  in  this  part  of  the  report  was  £5,060,000,  this  sum  represent¬ 
ing  the  total  amount  by  wdiich  the  value  of  the  products  of  those 
factories,  taken  as  a  w'holo,  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  materials 
purchased  and  used  in  their  manufacture.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
materials  purchased  and  used  is  not  known,  but  it  lies  between 
£2,463,000  and  £2,643,000.  Firms  making  bricks  and  fireclay 
goods  from  clay  raised  from  their  own  mines  and  workings  were 
instructed  not  to  include  the  cost  of  such  clay  in  their  ‘  ‘  materials  ’  ’ 
unless  they  had  included  it  as  “  output  ”  in  the  returns  which  they 
had  already  made  for  their  mines  or  quarries.  The  cost  of  materials 
as  furnished  to  the  Census  Office  includes,  therefore,  only  the 
cost  of  such  clay  as  was  purchased  or  transferred  from  mines  owned 
by  the  firms  making  returns,  and  the  rents  and  royalties  for  clay 
workings  other  than  mines  had  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  “  net  out¬ 
put.” 

Persons  Employed.-— The  average  number  of  persons  employed,, 
in  brick  and  fireclay  factories  on  the  last  Wednesdays  in  January. 
April,  July,  and  October  was  63,287,  viz.,  59,880  wage-earners  and 
3,407  salaried  persons,  the  total  number  being  distributed  according 
to  age  and  sex  as  follows  : — Males  :  under  18,  8,250  ;  over  18,  50, 854- 
Females  :  under  18,  491  ;  over  18,  3,692.  Brickmaking  is  to  some 
extent  a  seasonal  trade  dependent  on  the  weather,  and  the  following 
table  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  wage-earners  em- 


— 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Males — Under  18.. 

Over  18 . . 

Females — Under  18 

Over  18  . . 

7,343 

44,980 

452 

3,425 

8,209 

49,139 

475 

3,622 

8,547 

51,233 

493 

3.677 

7,660 

46,234 

473 

3,558 

Total  . 

56,200 

51,445 

63,950 

57,925 

The  numbers  of  salaried  persons  employed  showed  practically  no¬ 
variation  throughout  the  year. 


Russian  Glass  Imports  in  1909.— The  quantity  of  glas^ 
goods  imported  into  Russia  in  the  year  1909  was  298,00(4 
poods,  against  298,000  poods  and  283,000  poods  in  1908 
and  1907  respectively,  the  corresponding  values  having 
been  2,406,000  roubles,  2,028,000  roubles  and  1,873,000 
roubles. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE 
COUNTY  POTTERY  LABORATORY 
OF  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

XXXIII.— JACKSON’S  AND  PURDY’S  SURFACE  FACTORS.* 

By  J.  W.  Meluor. 


1. — Introduction. 

TWO  methods  have  been  suggested  for  representing  the 
relative  surface  area  of  ground  materials  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  Jackson’s  surface  factor  (W.  Jackson, 
Pot.  Gaz.,  25,  1126,  1904;  Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  3,  16, 
1904  ;  A  Textbook  on  Ceramic  Calculations,  London  22, 
1904)  and  Purdy’s  modification  (R.  C.  Purdy,  Trans. 
Amer.  Cer.  Soc.,  I,  441,  1905).  Both  are  in  use.  This,  of  course,  is 
unfortunate,  and  we  must  decide  on  one  factor  in  order  that 
the  results  of  different  investigators  may  be  comparable  without 
throwing  the  onus  of  conversion  from  one  system  to  another 
•on  the  reader  of  a  paper  which  uses  the  surface  factor  as  a  method 
of  indicating  the  texture  of  a  clay.  The  time  is  ripe  for  discussion 
.and  decision,  since  neither  factor  is  in  general  use,  and  there  are 


certain  advantages  in  the  suggested  systems  for  representing  the 
fineness  of  a  given  powder  in  terms  of  the  surface  area  of  its  consti¬ 
tuent  parts,  which  give  us  some  confidence  in  recommending  its 
general  adoption.  Aly  ultimate  object  is  to  get  some  agreement  as 
to 


(1)  The  best  way  of  representing  the  texture  (fineness)  of  clays 
.and  other  ground  materials. 

(2)  The  best  fractions  to  separate  in  elutriation. 


2. — Comparison  of  Formulae,  for  the  two  Surface  Factors. 

Wo  are  supposed  to  know  the  extreme  diameters  of  the  particles 
in  each  fraction  coming  from  the  elutriator.  The  material  is 
supposed  to  be  homogeneous.  Let  us  assume,  for  the  time  being, 
that  the  best  representative  diameter  for  each  group  is  the  mean 
integration  of  the  two  extreme  diameters.  Then,  following  in  a 
general  way  the  reasoning  given  by  Jackson,  the  average  volumes 
of  each  particle  in  any  given  fraction  will  be 

Volume  —  v  =  %  7 r  d:i  . .  . .  (1) 


where  d  represents  the  integration  average  diameter  in  any  given 
group.  Let  s  denote  the  specific  gravity  of  the  particles,  and  w 
the  average  -weight  of  each  particle  in  any  given  group.  Since 
ih  •?  weight  w  of  any  particle  is  the  product  of  the  specific  gravity, 
and  the  volume  v,  wre  can  write 

w  =  sv  =  l  s  7r  d3  ..  ..  (2) 

If  the  group  in  cpiestion  has  n  particles  each  weighing  w,  the  total 
weight  IF  of  the  wdiole  group  will  be  nw,  that  js  W  =  nw.  Substitut¬ 
ing  this  relation  in  (2),  and  solving  for  n,  we  get 

6  IF 

Number  of  particles  in  the  group  =  n  =  —  :!  . .  (3) 


'Similarly,  remembering  that  the  surface  area  of  a  sphere  of  diameter 
of  d  is  7r d2,  the  surface  area  of  the  n  particles  will  be  nnd'2.  Substitut¬ 
ing  the  value  of  n  from  (3)  in  this  relation,  we  get,  on  cancelling, 

6  W 

Average  surface  area  of  particles  =  — -j-  . .  (4) 


This  result  might  have  been  deduced  from  the  general  theorem  ; 
If  a  sphere  containing  a  great  many  particles  be  cut  by  a  plane, 
a  certain  number  of  particles  will  be  intersected,  and  the  ratio  of 
the  sum  of  their  intersected  surface  areas  to  the  total  area,  of  the 
section  is  practically  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  small 
particles  to  the  total  volume  of  the  body.  Mathematically,  how¬ 
ever,  the  two  ratios  will  only  be  equal  when  the  number  of  particles 
is  infinite,  and  the  uniformity  of  distribution  perfect.  If,  therefore, 
we  have  four  groups  of  particles  with  the  respective  weights  IL, ,  IF,,, 
1F>,  IF4,  per  unit  weight  of  sample,  and  the  average  diameters  of 
the  corresponding  groups  are  respectively  dv  d.2,  d.,,  d4,  it  follows, 
ifrom  (4)  that  the  average  surface  area  of  all  the  different  groups, 
per  unit  weight,  may  be  called  a  surface  factor,  and 


Surface  factor  = 


6 

s 


(W,  W2 
\d,  “  d2 


+ 


W 3  ,  W\ 
d3  +  dj 


(5) 


If  we  employ  formulae.  (4)  or  (5)  foi  comparing  the  surface  areas 
of  materials  with  approximately  the  same  specific  gravity  we  can 
arbitrarily  neglect  the  constant  factor  6/s.  In  this  case  we  get 
Purdy's  Total  Surface  Factor.  If  we  neglect  the  same  factor, 
divide  the  total  surface  area  by  the  H.C.F.  of  the  denominators  of 
the  fractions,  multiply  by  10,  we  get  Jackson's  Surface  Factor. 
•Consequently,  there  is  not  that  difference  between  the  two  factors 
which  Purdy  implies  when  he  states  that : 

“It  would  be  impossible  to  draw  a  curve  showing  the  relation 
between  Jackson’s  surface  factors  and  the  diameters  of  the  grains.” 


The  difference  between  the  two  is  a  question  of  constants,  not- 
variables.  Hence  if  the  one  can  be  plotted  as  a  rectangular  hyper, 
Lola,  the  other  can  be  plotted  as  a  reetang  dar  hvperbola. 

*  From  Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Hoc.,  9,  94,  1919. 


3. — Different  Numerical  Values  of  the  two  Surface  Factors. 

In  illustration,  take  the  example  quoted  by  Jackson.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity  suppose  that  the  several  groups  have  TFj  =  IF2=  lFt 
TF4  —  025,  and  that  the  average  diameter  in  the  respective  groups 
are  O' 185,  0-0325,  0-0175,  and  0:005  mm.  Then,  with  both  Purdy 
and  Jackson,  we  reject  6/s  and  write 

025  0-25  0-25  025 

0-185  +  00325  +  00175  +  0005 
and  with  Jackson  we  reduce  to 


0 . o5  / 9-1  +  51-8  +  96-2  +  336~7\  _  Q.  Q5  493~8 
\  l’t>835  /  1-6835 

reject  P6835  and  multiply  by  10.  This  gives  Jackson  s  surtaee 
factor  1235.  The  actual  numerical  value  of  the  fraction  is  73'3 
Purdy  obtains  this  number  as  his  representative  of  Jackson’s 
surface  factor  by  reducing  the  given  expression  thus  ; 

0-25  (5-405  -f  30-763  +  57-145  +  200)  =  73'3 

Purdy  uses  the  term  “  surface  factor  ”  for  each  of  the  products 
W/d,  and  the  “  total  surface  factor  ”  for  the  sum  of  the  surface 
factors  of  each  group.  Jackson  says:  “The  sum  obtained — the 
surface  factor — indicates  by  its  dimensions  the  fineness  of  the 
material.”  Jackson’s  surface  factor  is  thus  analogous  with  Purdy’s 
•  ‘  total  surface  factor.  ’  ’  For  the  above  example, 


Jackson’s  surface  factor  ..  ..  1235 

Puidy’s  total  surface  factor  . .  73 

It  matters  very  little  which  factor  be  selected  for  comparison 
provided  we  conventionally  adopt  standard  limits  for  the  diameters 
of  the  particles  in  each  group.  Both  methods  will  give  comparable 
results  under  fixed  conditions.  If  the  limits  assigned  above  for  the 
extreme  diameters  in  any  group  be  arbitrarily  variable,  then  Purdy’s 
factor  gives  the  more  consistent  results  ;  because  with  each  variation 
in  the  limits,  we  get  a  different  value  for  the  rejected  H.C.F.  This 
is  equivalent  to  multiplying  the  surtaee  area  by  a  number  which 
changes  with  each  arbitrary  change  in  the  limits  of  the  fractions. 
But  for  comparison  work  I  do  not  think  the  limiting  diameters 
should  be  “  arbitrarily  variable,”  this,  however,  is  purely  a  matter 
of  opinion. 

Both  formulae  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  materials  whose 
specific  gravity  does  not  differ  appreciably  from  that  of  the  standard 
— quartz  2-65.  If  we  wish  to  compare  the  fineness  of  materials 
whose  specific  gravity  differs  appreciably  from  2-65,  obviously 
we  should  introduce  the  neglected  factor  6  s,  since  similar  objec¬ 
tions  would  then  apply  to  Purdy’s  factor  as  those  raised  by  Purdy  to 
Jackson’s.  We  want  our  factor  to  adapt  itself  to  the  nature  (specific 
gravity)  of  the  material  as  well  as  to  variations  in  the  grouping  of 
the  fractions  in  the  elutriator.  Jackson  (l.c.)  recognised,  clearly 
enough,  that  his  method  was  only  applicable  to  flint,  stone,  felspar- 
materials  with  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity.  The  specific 
gravity  of  flint,  however,  may  pass  from  2-65  to  2-35  dining  calcina¬ 
tion.  If  this  change  be  ignored,  the  result  may  be  nearly  12  per  cent, 
too  low  ;  e.g.,  a  surface  factor  165  would  be  obtained  in  place  of  187. 
If  we  include  specific  gravity,  the  surface  factor  becomes  of  much 
wider  application  than  was  at  first  suggested. 

4. — Method  for  Powders  of  Different  Specific  Gravity. 

E.  Schone  {Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Moscow,  40,  1,  324,  1867  ;  Zcit- 
annl  Chem.,  7,  29,  1868)  has  shown  that  the  empirical  relation  be. 
tween  the  diameter  of  the  particles  and  the  velocity  is  given  by 
d  =.0-518  V7/11  (s— 1).  Remembering  that  Sehone’s  apparatus  is* 
designed  to  separate  a  given  material  into  groups  of  particles  classifi¬ 
able  by  the  velocities  required  for  their  elutriation,  the  so-called 
“hydraulic  value,”  and  also  remembering  that  the  size  (shape  or 
specific  gravity)  of  the  particles  separated  is  determined  by  the 
velocity  of  the  water,  if  we  assume  that  the  particles  are  approxi¬ 
mately"  spherical,  it  is  easy  to  alter  the  velocity  V  of  the  stream  of 
water  in  the  elutsiator  in  accord  with  the  expression. 


V  =  104-7  (s  —  l)1 57  d}  57  mm.  per  second  . .  (6) 

so  as  to  keep  the  average  diameters  the  same  as  with  the  particles 
of  specific  gravity  2-65.  If  we  do  this,  and  retain  the  average 
diameters  d15  d.2,  d,  as  a  standard,  the  product  of  the  reciprocals  of 
these  diameters  with  the  constant  6/s  may  be  called  the  surface, 
constants,  C,  for  the  given  materials,  otherwise  expressed. 


/ ~i  6  .  r,  6 

1— sd,’  "2  sd2 


C,= 


sd.. 


In  that  case  the  surface  factor  becomes 


Surface  factor  =  CJWI  +  C«W.2  +  C:iW:;  -f- . (7) 


The  new  surface  factor  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  average 
surface  area  of  all  the  particles  taken  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 

5. —  What  Fractions  should  be  Separated  on  Elutriation. 

A  few  words  on  the  choice  of  the  groups  in  elutriation.  H.  A. 
Seger  (Notizblatt,  8,  313,  1872;  Collected  Works,  Easton  Pa.,  I, 
41,  1902)  used  the  well-known  scheme  :— 

*  R.  C.  Purdy  (l.c.)  inserts  “  not.” 
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Table  I. — Seoer’s  Fractions  by  Elutkiation. 


Maximum  velocity 
mm.  per  sec. 

Extreme  diam.  spherical 
parti  cles  mm. 

Manometer  height 
cm. 

0-18 

Below  0*010 

i 

0*70 

0-10  to  0  025 

8 

1-50 

0-025  to  0  04 

50 

Residue 

0-04  to  0-333 

— 

We  generally  lawn  the  materials  through  a  120’s  lawn  before 
•elutriation,  which  makes  the  particles  in  the  elutriator  vary  down¬ 
wards  from  O'  107  mm.  The  latter  number,  not  0'333  mm.,  expresses 
the  size  of  the  mesh  of  a  standard  120’s  lawn.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  we  are  using  a  mixed  system  of  measurement.  The  reasons  are 
obvious.  The  conversion  table  is  given  below  (Table  IV.) 

We  naturally  wish  to  keep  the  number  of  fractions  as  small  as 
possible  because  of  the  laborious  character  of  the  operation.  If 
■\\e  keep  to  three  fractions,  we  have  the  special  advantage  of  being 
able  to  represent  the  fineness  of  the  grain  of  a  given  powder  by  a 
point  on  a  triangular  diagram.  This  is  valuable,  since  we  are  then 
more  likely  to  discover  relations  between  the  grain  size  and  other 
pi’operties  of  the  clay  or  ground  material.  Personallv  I  favour  the 
fractions  : — 

Table  II. — Proposed  Fractions  by  Elutriation  and  Sieve. 


In  dealing  with  boulder  elays,  larger  lawns  are  needed.  For 
larger  sizes  the  residue  on  the  120's  lawn  ean  be  subdivided  by 
suitable  sieves  into  a  fraction  between  0T07  and  P27  mm.,  a 
fraction  between  1*27  and  12'7  mm.,  and  a  fraction  above  1 2' 7 
mm.  diameter. 

My  reason  for  selecting  0  063  arises  #rom  the  fact  that  this  number 
represents  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  a  standard  200’s  lawn.  In  cases 
where  it  is  possible  to  use  such  a  lawn  only  one  fraction  need  be 
collected  by  elutriation.  If  a  further  subdivision  be  advisable, 
everything  points  to  the  need  for  fractionating  the  finer  grains.  This 
fraction  is  usually  by  far  the  largest,  and  the  error  in  taking  the 
jinean  is  here  greatest.  My  reasons  for  suggesting  the  other  limits 
will  be  obvious  from  Table  IV. 

P.  R.  von  Rittinger’s  idea  (Lehrbuch  der  Aufbereitungskunde, 
Berlin,  222,  1867)  was  to  make  the  holes  in  a  sieve  bear  some 
constant  ratio  to  the  one  above  it,  and  thus  make  the  “sieve 
scale  ”  a  geometrical  series.  He  adopted  V 2  —  1-414  for  this  ratio, 
but  the  objection  to  this  is  the  smallness  of  the  ratio.  W.  S.  Hutch, 
inson  (Eng.  Min.  Journ.,  80,  213,  1905)  recommends  a/2  =  1-1 89 
■or  the  “  Double-Rittinger  ’  ’  scale.  The  apertures  of  the  I.M.M. 
Standard  Sieves  (Table  IV.)  do  not  progress  from  sieve  to  sieve  in 
any  definite  order,  nor  do  those  indicated  in  Tables  I.  and  II. 
I  should  like  to  make  our  subdivisions  of  the  fractions  follow  a  defi¬ 
nite  rule,  say, 

(0-01  +  x)“  =  12-7  ..  ..  (8) 

: where  x  represents  the  proportional  rise  from  step  to  step  ;  and  n 
the  number  of  fractions  between  the  two  extremes.  Assigning 
the  arbitrary  value  4  to  n,  we  get  x  —  0-Q497.  We  thus  obtain 
the  fractions 

0-01  :  0-06  :  0  36  :  2-13  :  12  7  mm. 
in  place  of  those  suggested  in  the  text, 

0-01  :  0  063  :  0-107  :  1'27  :  12  7  mm. 

I  prefer  O' 107  mm.  for  the  third  limit  in  place  of  0'36  mm.,  because 
0'107  corresponds  with  the  120’s  lawn,  whereas  0'36  would  corre¬ 
spond  with  a  35’s  lawn — a  size  not  conveniently  obtained  in  com¬ 
merce.  Again,  the  120’s  lawn  is  used  a  great  deal  as  the  upper 
limit  for  grinding  glaze  materials,  &c.  There  is,  however,  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  former  system  in  grading  clays.  If,  for 
technical  reasons,  lawns  finer  or  coarser  than  120’s  are  needed, 
a  corresponding  change  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  upper  limit, 

3  able  II.,  to  adapt  the  grading  to  the  special  circumstances.  That, 
however,  presents  no  particular  difficulty.  To  calculate  the 
“  average  ”  use  (10). 

*’■ — The  Best  Value  for  the  Average  Diameters  of  the  Different 

Fr ar  t  io  ns. 

A  trial  obtained  by  subdividing  a  given  fraction  shows  that  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  extreme  diameters,  namely,  i(dx  +  d2),  may 
be  less  or  greater  than  the  true  average  diameter.  The  validity  of 
the  arithmetical  mean  has  been  called  in  question  by  A.  Heath  (Trans. 


Maximum  velocity 
mm.  per  sec. 

j  Manometer  height 
for  flint  cm. 

Extreme  diam. 

spherical 
particles  mm. 

Average  diam. 
m.m. 

0-18 

1 

Below  0'010 

0-0063 

0-30  or  200’s  lawn 

60 

0  01  to  0-063 

0-042 

120’s  law'll 

* - 

0-063  to  0-107 

0-087 

Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  3,  23,  1904)  and  by  A.  S.  Cushman  and  P.  Hubbard 
(Journ.  Amer.  Chcm.  Soc.,  29,  589,  1907).  The  deviation  is  greatest 
when  the  adjacent  fractions  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  frac¬ 
tion  under  investigation.  This  matter  is  serious  enough  to  almost 
stultify  the  method  employed  for  computing  the  “  surface  factor.” 
It  is  therefore  important  to  determine,  by  experiment,  if  it  be  possible 
to  assign  an  arbitrary  lower  limit  to  the  finest  fraction,  and  to  find 
out  the  best  method  for  computing  best  representative  values  for 
the  average  diameters  of  the  different  fractions.  The  geometrical 
mean  is  obtained  by  taking  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the 
extreme  diameters,  V d\  d2. 

E.  J.  Laschinger  has  suggested  a  third  mean.  He  calculates 
what  he  calls  an  “  average  diameter  ”  from  the  formula 

Average  diameter  == - ~  - - 

log,  d,  -  log,  d2 

where  dx  and  d2  respectively  denote  the  upper  and  lower  limiting 
diameters  of  the  group  under  investigation.  The  geometrical  and 
Laschinger ’s  means  break  down  with  the  first  group  'since  they 
involve  an  indeterminate  product.  Neither  the  arithmetical  mean 
nor  the  geometrical  mean  can  be  determined  for  the  finest  fraction 
without  making  certain  arbitrary  assumptions.  When  the  former 
is  used,  it  is  supposed  that  the  arithmetical  mean  is  half  the  larger 
limiting  diameter,  or  that  the  particles  have  zero  as  one  limiting 
dimension. 

The  absurdity  in  using  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  limiting 
diameters  will  again  be  manifest  on  taking  a  simplified  example. 
The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  four  particles  with  the  respective 
diameters  1'0,  0'3,  0'2,  O'l  is  0'4.  The  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
limits  is  055.  The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  limits  eannet  be  a 
correct  representative  average  for  the  members  of  a  group  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  particles.  To  obtain  the  true  representative 
value  it  is  necessary  to  sum  the  diameters  of  the  indefinitely  large 
number  of  particles  in  the  given  group,  and  divide  by  the  total  number 
of  particles  in  the  group.  This  is  impracticable  by  arithmetic.  We 
therefore  turn  to  the  integral  calculus,  which  enables  us  to  cope 
with  the  difficulty. 

It  is  shown  in  my  Higher  Mathematics  (London,  235,  1909) 
that  the  average  of  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  values — dx — 
ranging  between  the  two  limiting  values  a  and  b  is 


Average  value 


/  (x)  dx 


i: 


dx 


where  /  (x)  represents  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  required 
value  and  the  variable  x.  If  we  seek  the  average  volume  of  a  sphere, 
f  (x)  stands  for  f  tt  x3,  where  x  denotes  the  diameter.  The  number 
of  particles  in  any  given  group  is  indefinitely  large,  hence  the  average 
volume  of  all  these  (spherical)  particles  ranging  from  one  limiting 
diameter  dx  to  the  other  limiting  diameter  d.,  wall  be 

fd. 


Average  volume  = 


T  / 
6  / 


x 3  dx 


d.2 


I 


'dx 

i 

d „ 


dx 


C’J) 


This  reduces  to 

Average  volume  =  n  ’ zAl. 

°  24  dx  -  d2  " 

But  the  diameter,  d,  of  a  sphere  with  the  average  volume  d3 
will  be  _ 

Average  diameter  =  \/  — - c]n- 

6  V  4( dx  -  d2) 

which  is  perhaps  represented  more  conveniently  for  arithmetical 
computation,  by 

Average  diameter  =  ^  (^i  +  d2)^(d^_-f-  d  .  I 


(10) 


This  diameter,  calculated  by  the  method  of  mean  integrals,  is 
based  on  the  assumptions  that  the  particles  are  evenly  graded  ; 
that  each  fraction  contains  equal  numbers  of  particles  of  all  dia¬ 
meters  between  the  extreme  limits  ;  and  that  the  small  particles 
behave  as  if  they  were  minute  spheres.*  We  see,  therefore,  that 
formula  (5)  for  the  surface  factor  is  of  necessity  built  on  the  same 
assumptions,  and  both  formulae  (average  diameter  and  surface  factor), 
in  consequence,  stand  or  fall  together. 

*  This  assumption  is  probably  not  far  out.  If,  in  two  samples  of  the  same 
material,  we  had  the  respective  fractions:  O'l,  07,  0'2 :  and  07,  02,  O'l,  it  is 
conceivable  that  in  the  former  case  the  true  average  will  be  a  little  larger  than 
in  the  latter  case.  If  we  knew  the  law  of  continuity  of  the  sizes  of  the  different 
particles  we  could  perhaps  determine  the  true  mean.  However,  in  calculating 
the  surface  factor,  the  different  means  are  virtually  “  weighted”  hy  numbers 
proportional  to  the  relative  quantities  of  material  in  the  different  fractions. 
We  can,  of  course,  approximate  closer  and  closer  to  reality  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  fractions.  Mr.  Heath  and  myself  intend  to  seek  for  the  law  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  without  which  the  mean  indicated  in  the  text  is  the  best  we  can  do. 
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Accepting,  for  the  moment,  the  limiting  sizes  suggested  above, 
we  have  for  the  third  group,  r£  =  0-107,  and  <£.  =  0-063.  Hence, 
from  (10), 

Average  diameter 

Similarly,  for  the  second  group,  =0-063,  d2=0"01.  Hence 
the  average  diameter  will  be  0-042035  ;  and  for  the  first  group 
d1  — 0-01,  and  d2=0.  The  average  diameter  is  then  0-0062996. 

The  comparison  of  the  four  different  ‘  ‘  mean  ’  ’  values — Table  III. 
— is  not  without  interest. 

Table  III. — Comparison  of  Different  Averages. 


Limiting  sizes  (mm,). 

Arithmetical!  Geometrical 

Laschinger's 

Mean  from 

Lower. 

Upper. 

mean.  J  mean. 

mean. 

GO). 

0 

o-oi 

0-005  ? 

0-0063 

0-01 

0  063 

0  0365  0-025 

0-026 

0-042 

0-063 

0-107 

0-085  0-082 

0-083 

0-087 

mercial  phosphor  bronze  gauze  bought  for  100  lawns.  This  illus 
trates  the  irregularities  to  which  we  are  liable.  With  the  idea  of 
eliminating  some  of  these  irregularities  the  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  has  tried  to  establish  a  standard  set  of  laboratory 
screens,  based  on  a  uniform  relation  between  the  size  of  aperture 
and  the  threads  which  form  the  screen,  and  made  arrangements 
with  Messrs.  N.  Greening  &  Son  (Warrington)  for  their  manufacture. 
Fig.  2  is  a  photograph  of  a  standard  100’s  lawn.  The  subjoined 
table  embodies  the  recommendations  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  together  with  some  additional  lawns,  which  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  testing  clays  and  related  materials  : — 

Table  IV. — The  I.M.M.  Standard  Laboratory'  Sieve  Scale. 


really  the  best  representative  values  for  the  average  diameters 
of  the  particles  fractioned  in  elutriator,  sieve,  &c. 

The  problem  is  not  so  purely  academic  as  one  might  at  first  sight 
suppose,  because  the  error  introduced  with  the  different  “  averages  !’ 
is  quite  appreciable,  and  if  the  surface  factor  is  to  be  used  at  all. 
it  is  just  as  well  to  make  the  formula  represent  the  actual  state  of 
things  as  nearly  as  we  can.  We  are  then  less  likely  to  be  mystified 
at  some  future  time  by  phenomena  which  appear  to  contradict 
what  we  have  grown  to  believe  inviolate  laws  of  Nature,  but  which 
are,  in  reality,  the  roughest  of  approximations.  There  are  few 
fallacies  more  difficult  to  detect  than  these.  They  grow  like 
parasites  into  the  grey  cortex  of  the  brain  and  prevent  us  harbour¬ 
ing  the  shadow-  of  a  doubt  of  their  insidious  nature.  The  discre¬ 
pancies  between  theory  and  fact  grow  less  and  less  frequent  as  we 
are  able  to  approximate  closer  and  closer  to  reality.  In  industrial 
work,  we  are  often  willing  to  sacrifice  extreme  accuracy  if  we 
can  thereby  gain  time.  By  fixing  the  most  convenient  limits 
to  the  different  fractions,  and  working  according  to  the  scheme 
outlined  in  this  paper,  it  makes  little  if  any  difference,  so  far  as 
mere  time  is  concerned,  what  “  mean  '  ’  we  adopt. 

Keeping  provisionally  to  the  fractions  indicated  in  Table  II.  : 

=0-0063  ;  <£>  =0-042  ;  d3  =0-087,  we  have  for  ground  sand 
£  =  2-65.  Accordingly,  the  surface  constants  will  be 

n _  ^  .  (-i _  6  ■  r  — _ ^ _ 

1— -2-65, X  0-0063  ’  2  2-65  x  0042’  2-65  x  0087 

or,  Ci  =359  ;  C2=53'9;  C3  =  26-().  Hence,  from  (7)  for 

materials  of  specific  gravity  2-65, 

Surface  factor  =  359  W1  +  53'9  W2  +  26  0  W  . .  (11) 

Similar  expressions,  if  needed,  could  easily  be  calculated 
for  other  materials  of  any  given  specific  gravity,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  factors  of  the  different  materials  would  be  comparable 
one  with  another. 

Before  concluding  we  naturally  inquire  if  the  surface 
factor  is  really  the  best  way  of  representing  the  fineness 
texture  of  a  sample  of  pow-dered  material.  Jackson  (l.c.) 
rightly  rejected  tw-o  other  possibilities — (1)  the  average  dia¬ 
meter  of  all  the  particles  in  a  given  sample  ;  (2)  the  number 
of  particles  in,  say,  a  gram  of  the  powder.  A  kind  of  weighted 
average  diameter  has  been  much  used  for  grading  sands  and 
other  powders.  For  instance,  H.  Ries  and  F.  L.  Gallup, 

Bull.  Wisconsin  Geol.  Sur.,  15,  208,  1906  ;  H.  Ries  and  J.  A. 

Rosen,  Bep.  Kentucky  Geol.  Sur.,  50,  1908.  The  weighted 
average  diameter  is 

Wxd{  +  W2d,  +  W.,d.,  -f  .  .  . 

+  d-i  +  ■+•••• 

where  Wi,W2,  W3,  .  .  .  ;  and  du  d.2,  d3,  .  .  .  have  the 
meanings  assigned  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

But  the  result  is  no  easier  to  calculate  than  the  surface 
factor  ;  it  is  affected  by  similar  assumptions  ;  and  a  specific 
gravity  factor  must  be  included  if  we  want  to  make  the  expres¬ 
sion  general  ;  but  this  is  not  needed  for  comparison  work  with 
quertoze  sands. 

7. — Standard  Lawns. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  use  of  lawns.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  a  lawn  with  120  holes  per  linear  inch  cannot  have 
holes  yiyth  ipch  wide,  because  the  wires  of  the  gauze  will  take  up 
some  space.  The  actual  sizes  of  the  holes  must  therefore  depend 
on  the  thickness  of  the  wire  threads.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  some 
standard  size  of  wire  for  the  different  lawns,  the  size  of  the  aperture 
is  indefinite,  vague,  and  dependent  upon  the  fancy  of  each  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  state  the  size  of  the  apertures 
of  any  particular  lawn.  Again,  irregularities  in  the  wire  drawing 
and  in  the  weaving  of  the  gauze  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
apertures.  Fig.  1  is  a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  a  new  piece  of  com- 


Mesh, 

i.e.  apertures 

yer  linear  inch. 

Diameter  of 
wires. 

Diameter  of 
aperture. 

•  v 

Screening 

area 

percent,  holes. 

1 

inch. 

mm. 

inch. 

mm. 

5 

0-1 

2-540 

0  1 

2-540 

25-00 

8 

0-063 

1-063 

0-062 

1-574 

24-60 

10 

0-05 

1-270 

0-05 

1-270 

25-00 

12 

0-0417 

1-059 

0-0416 

1-056 

24-92 

16 

0-0313 

0-795 

0-0312 

0-792 

24-92 

20 

0-025 

0-635 

0-025 

0-635 

25-00 

30 

0-0167 

0-424 

0-0166 

0-421 

24-80 

40 

00125 

0-317 

0-0125 

0-317 

25-00 

50 

0-01 

0-254 

0-01 

0-254 

25-00 

60 

0-0083 

0-211 

0-0083 

0-211 

25-00 

70 

0-0071 

0-180 

0-0071 

si  80 

25-00 

80 

0-0063 

0160 

0-0062 

0-  57 

24-60 

90 

0-0055 

0139 

0-0055 

0139 

24-50 

100 

0-005 

0-127 

0-005 

0-127 

25-00 

120 

0-0041 

0-104 

0-0042 

0-107 

25-40 

140* 

0-0036 

0-091 

0-0036 

0-091 

25-00 

150 

00033 

0-084 

0-0033 

0-084 

|  24-50 

160* 

0  0031 

0-078 

0-0031 

0-078 

25-00 

180* 

0-0028 

0-071 

0-0028 

0-071 

25-00 

200 

0-0025 

0  063 

0-0025 

0-063 

i  25-00 

*  Not  in  I.M.M.  Table. 


Fig.  1.— Ordinary  100’s  Lawn.  Fig.  2.— Standard  100’s  Lawn. 

(Magnified  35  times.) 

It  must  be  added  that  a  certain  error  must  attend  the  use  of  old 
lawns  owing  to  the  diminution  in  the  thickness  oi  the  wire  threads 

with  use,  and  also  to  movements  of  the  wires  in  use.* _ _ 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  numbers  in  the  table  follow  a  very  simple  rule1 
The  diameter  of  the  mesh  of  any  given  lawn  number  is 


or, 


Diameter  of  mesh  = 


Diameter  of  mesh  = 


2  x  Number  of  lawn 

25-4 


inch 


millimetre. 


2  x  Number  of  lawn 
It  will  also  be  remembered  that  on  the  Continent  lawns  are  designated  by  the- 
number  of  holes  per  sq.  cm.;  in  Britain,  lawns  are  named  by  the  number  ot 
holes  per  linear  inch.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  for  reference,  two  more 
conversion  formula  to  the  two  which  precede  : 

(1)  Given  the  Continental  mesh,  to  find  the  British  mesh : 

British  mesh  =  Sq.  root  of  Continental  mesh  x  2‘51. 

(2)  Given  the  British  mesh,  to  find  the  Continental  mesh  : 

Continental  mesh  =  British  mesh  x  British  mesh  x  0T55. 
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S. — Typical  Examples . 

Examples  : — (I)  \\  hat  is  the  surface  factor  for  sand,  sp.  gr.  2-65, 
"  lien  these  fractions  in  unit  mass  have  been  obtained  : — 

Mean  diameter  .  .  00063  0-042  0  087  mm. 

Weight  .  .  . .  00  25  15  per  cent.  ? 

Here  the  surface  factor  is  233,  since  from  (11),  359  X  0  (>  4-  53-9  X 
0-25  +  20  0  X  0  15  =  233. 

(2)  What  must  he  the  velocities  of  the  water  in  the  Schone’s 
elutriator  in  order  to  furnish  particles  with  diameters  indicated  in 
the  subjoined  table  when  t lie  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  (lead 
fi-it)  is  5-2  ;  and  what  is  the  surface  factor  of  the  powdered  sub¬ 
stance  when  the  percentage  amounts  of  the  corresponding  fractions 
are  those  indicated  in  the  same  table  ? 

Limiting  diameters  .  .  120’s  lawn  0  003 

Amount  (W)  ..  015  0-25 

Velocities  ( V)  ...  —  12-90 

Mean  diameters  (d)  .  .  0  087  0  042 

Now  substituting  these  numbers  in  (5),  we  get  : 


0-010  mm. 

0-60  per  cent. 

0-57  mm.  per  sec. 
0-0003  mm. 


Surface  factor 


G  / 

c  —  5;2  \00 


60 

0003 


0-25 
+  0042 


+ 


0-15 

0-087 


=  116. 


would  be  impracticable.  The 
than  the  tube  manometer  for 


Note. — The  tube  manometer 
graduated  stopcock  is  far  better 
general  use. 

9. — Summary. 

in  order  to  fix  the  discussion  on  something  definite,  I  suggest 
pro  tern,  that — 

1  • — The  texture  (fineness)  of  clays  and  ground  materials  be 
represented  by  a  surface  factor  as  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  Jackson. 

-■ — That  materials  passing  a  120’s  lawn  be  separated  into  three 
fractions  : — 

(1)  Dust. — Granules  below  0-010  mm.  diameter. 

(2)  Silt. — Granules  between  0-010  and  0-063  mm.  diam. 

(3)  Grit.- — Granules  between  0-063  and  0-107  mm.  diam. 

In  particular  cases  the  finest  (or  any  other)  fraction  can  be  further- 
subdivided  into  two  or  more  subgroups,*  say, 

la.  Fine  Dust. — Granules  below  0-005  mm.  diameter. 

lb.  Coarse  Dust. — Granules  between  0-005  and  0-010  mm. 
diameter. 

The  residue,  generally  from  stoney  clays,  on  the  ,120’s  lawn,  may 
be  subdivided  if  necessary  into  : — 

(4)  Sand. — Portion  between  0-107  and  1-27  mm.  diam. 

(5)  Gravel. — Portion  between  1-27  and  12-7  mm.  diam. 

(6)  Stones. — Portion  above  12-7  mm.  diam. 

3.  That  for  reports  based  on  laboratory  work  we  adopt  the 
standard  lawns  made  for  the  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
with  some  additional  sizes  indicated  in  the  table  above. 

4.  — That  the  velocity  V  of  water  to  get  the  above  fractions  from 
the  elutriator — say  Schone’s,  or  Hilgard’s,  or  any  other — be  com¬ 
puted  from 

V  —  104-7  (s  —  l)1 57  a1 57  mm.  per  sec. 

Here  d  denotes  the  diameter,  and  s  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grains. 

5.  — That  the  average  diameters  of  the  fractions  be  calculated  from 
the  limiting  diameters  dx  and  c/„  by  means  of  the  formula 


\/  (dj  -f-  d.>)  ( d'\  +  dr,) 

V  4 

until  wo  have  found  a  more  satisfactory  way  of  calculating  this 
constant. 

6. — That  the  surface  factor  be  computed  from  the  formula 

IF. 


6  /El,2*jL 

s\di  d2 


+  d'  + 


where  s  denotes  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  powder,  \Vl5  W2, 
Ws  .  .  .  the  respective  weights  of  the  fractions  1,  2,  3  .  ,  .  per 
unit  weight  of  powder,  and  dlf  do,  d..  .  .  .  the  corresponding  average 
diameters  of  the  grains  in  fractions  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  respectively.  For 
materials  with  a  specific  gravity  approaching  2-65,  and  with  the  limits 
suggested  above,  the  surface  factor  reduces  to 

359  IF,  +  53-9  Wo  +  26  0  W:l 

Here  IK,  represents  the  weight  per  unit  of  the  finest  fraction* 
ir3  the  coarsest. 

Erratum  in  XXXI. — For  “  One  brick  may  resisting  basic 
fluxes  ”  ;  read  “  One  brick  may  be  particularly  valuable  in  resisting 
acidic  fluxes,  another  in  resisting  basic  fluxes.” 


-  The  regular  manometer  and  stopcock  are  not  always  suited  for  the  change 
More  sensitive  ones  may  be  needed. 


Porcelain  Table  Ware  to  the  weight  of  5,389,800  kilos, 
and  valued  at  £251,300,  was  exported  from  Germany  during 
the  three  months  ending  March  31,  1910.  The  figures  for 
the  first  three  months  of  last  year  were  3,941,000  kilos, 
£101,000;  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908, 
6,573,800  kilos,  £321,450. 


THE  ENGLISH  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


BY  OUR  OWN  REPORTER. 

paper  recently  contributed  to  the  English  Ceramic 
.  I  l  Society  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Grunhut,  C.E.,  of  Finsbury 

Pavement  House.  E.C.,  dealing  with  “  Drying  Plants 
m  ^  1  for  Clay  and  Clay  Products,”  contains  some  information 
A  ^  \  which  we  have  no  doubt  w  ill  be  interesting  to  many 
A  \  of  our  readers,  for  it  is  unquestionably  an  important 
subject.  This  paper  is  not  the  first  which  Mr.  Grunhut  has  written 
for  the  Society,  for  it  may  be  remembered  that  in  The  Pottery 
Gazette  of  February  last  year  we  reviewed  a  paper  by  that  gentle¬ 
man  read  before  the  Society  at  the  Victoria  Insitute,  Tunstall, 
dealing  with  “Tunnel  and  other  Continuous  Gas-fired  Ceramic 
Kilns.”  in  which  the  essayist  held  a  brief  for  continuous  kilns  and 
ovens’  in  preference  to  the  various  kinds  of  intermittent  ones  more 
or  less  generally  in  use,  his  argument  being  based  chiefly  upon 
economy  in  fuel  consumption.  At  that  time  he  also  called  attention 
to  a  type  of  kiln  known  as  the  “  Tunnel  Kiln,”  by  reason  of  its 
tunnel  like  construction,  which  he  showed  was  adaptable  to  both 
biscuit  and  glost  wares,  and  was  the  reverse  of  the  more  general iy 
accepted  construction  in  that  the  ware  travelled  whilst  the  fire 
was  stationary,  in  most  kilns  it  being  the  fire  w-hich  travelled  and 
the  ware  which  rested.  Much  interest  was  aroused  by  the  1909 
paper  which  we  now-  refer  to,  and,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Grunhut  s  papei 
in  regard  to  drying  plants  will  be  equally  entertaining. 

In  his  paper  dealing  with  ‘  ‘  Drying  Plants  for  Clay  and  Clay 
Products,”  Mr.  Grunhut  says  that  he  has  been  unable  as  yet  to 
discover  any  really  up-to-date  literature  dealing  with  the  subject, 
and  has  always  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  particulars  and  detailed 
accounts  of  drying  processes  from  engineers  making  a  speciality 
of  this  particular  branch  of  ceramic  engineering.  This  he  suggests 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  reluctance  of  these  engineers  to  give 
away  the  results  of  their  experience,  in  some  cases  dearly  purchased, 
and  in  others  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  thermo-dynamics  by  some 
of  them,  and  it  is,  he  affirms,  usual  for  people  w-ho  work  on  empiric 
lines  to  be  far  more  secretive  than  the  scientifically  trained  man. 
The  subject  wras  a  vast  one  and  difficult  to  deal  writb  in  a  slioit 
paper,  even  though  its  consideration  were  limited  to  an  isolated 
substance  like  that  of  clay.  In  many  respects  also  it  was  a  thorny 
subject,  for  many  factors  had  to  be  regarded.  Dispensing  with  as 
much  formulas  as  possible,  it  w-as  essential  to  recall  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  facts  to  make  matters  clear.  First  of  all  there  was  Dalton  s 
law,  that  if  two  different  gases  wrere  collected  in  tw-o  bottles  of 
equal  volume,  and  it  wrere  possible  to  connect  them  by  means  of 
a  pipe,  and  allow  the  two  gases  to  mix,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
twro  gases  became  thoroughly  mingled,  whilst  the  pressure  exerted 
by  them  would  remain  the  same.  This  was  called  the  “  diffusion 
of  gases.”  What  could  be  deduced  from  this  ?  That  a  heavier 
gas  would  permeate  a  room  filled  with  a  lighter  gas  just  as  it  the 
room  were  empty,  and,  further,  that  the  pressures  and  weights  of 
the  two  gases  would  be  the  sum  total  of  the  individual  gases. 

Men  like  Regnault,  Zeumer,  Fliegner,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Mariotte 
had  done  great  research  work  on  gases,  and  the  drying  engineer 
would  constantly  require  the  equation  found  by  Gay-Lussac  and 
Mariotte.  Mariotte  studied  the  relation  between  pressure  and 
volume  of  gases  at  constant  temperatures,  and  Gay-Lussac  proved 
that  all  gases  expand  themselves  by  the  same  part  of  their  \  olunie 
of  0°  (freezing  point  of  wrater)  provided  they  are  not  too  near  their 
condensation  temperature.  By  equal  w  eights  of  gases  the  pressures 
w-ere  inversely  proportional  to  the  volumes,  and  directly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  specific  w-eights  and  temperatures.  The  essayist 
did  not  want  at  this  stage  to  go  into  the  calculation  of  drying 
plants ;  but  he  wanted  to  point  out  that,  even  without  further 
mathematical  proof,  it  was  clear  that  moist  air  must  be  lightei 
than  dry  air.  Dry  air,  free  of  steam,  w-eighed  about  twice  as  much 
as  steam  of  the  same  volume  and  temperature.  In  nature  suc-h  a 
thing  was  not  found  as  dry  air,  that  was  to  say,  air  free  from  moisture 
Atmospheric  air  always  contained  a  certain  percentage  of  moisture 
up  to  a  certain  maximum,  which  could  not  be  exceeded.  The  full 
percentage-  wras  larely  reached  in  our  climate,  but  in  the  tropics  it 
was  not  uncommon.  According  to  the  degree  of  saturation  of 
the  air,  we  spoke  of  percentage  of  saturation  or  humidity.  Naturally 
the  lower  this  percentage  was,  the  more  water  the  air  could  absorb. 
In  England  wre  had  to  reckon  upon  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  humidity . 
It  was  nearer  the  lower  figure  in  the  winter  time,  and  nearer  the 
higher  figure  in  the  summer.  Therefore  less  air  womd  be  required 
for  drving  in  the  winter.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
the  more  steam  it  would  be  able  to  accommodate,  and  the  endeavour 
of  the  drying  engineer  w-ould  be  to  dry  at  the  highest  possible 
temperature,  in  order  to  dry  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  as  Ik 
would  be  able  to  do  with  a  much  smaller  drying  plant,  if  lie  could 
dry.  say,  a  quantity  tf  firebricks,  in  24  hours  instead  of  84  hours, 
and,  of  course,  the  smaller  plant  would  be  very  much  cheaper. 

y0w,  with  regard  to  clay  there  was  a  limit  w  ith  regard  to  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  maximum  drying  temperatures  were  between  100  and 
180  degrees  Fahr.,  and  if  one  attempted  to  get  much  beyond  these 
figures  the  clay-  would  crack  or  lose  its  plasticity,  and  the  goods 
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would  crack  later  in  the  kiln.  A  great  deal  depended  on  the  size, 
shape,  and  thickness  of  the  goods.  Small  and  regular  sizes,  as  well 
as  thin  goods,  could  be  dried  much  quicker  than  large,  thick,  and 
irregular  shaped  goods.  \  ery  much  also  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  the  clay.  Fat,  plastic  clays,  with  little  fine  sand,  w  ould 
require  slower  drying  and  lower  temperatures  than  sandy,  porous 
clays  and  firebricks.  The  grain  of  the  clay  was  also  important. 
Coarse-grained  materials  were  less  sensitive,  as  osmose  and  capillai  ity 
came  into  free  action.  For  the  same  reason  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  made  a  great  difference.  For  instance,  semi-plastic  process- 
made  and  strongly  pressed  clays  must  be  dried  longer  than  wire-cut 
bricks.  Semi-plastic  and  also  repressed  bricks  and  tiles  had  their 
pores  closed  up  by  the  oil  freely  used  for  greasing  the  moulds. 

What  difference  was  made  by  the  size  every  fire-brick  manu¬ 
facturer  knew.  His  bricks  would  dry  in  one  to  four  days,  wdiilst 
his  glass  and  blast  furnace  blocks  would  require  two  to  four  weeks 
with  the  same  drying  apparatus.  Very  colloidal  clays  presented  the 
greatest  difficulty ,  and  they  would  show  quite  an  ordinary  appearance 
whilst  containing  thirty  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  raw'  state.  Their 
drying  could  be  forced,  as  quick  drying  would  first  remove  the  w  ater 
on  the  outer  surface  and  internal  stresses  created  which  might 
overcome  the  adhesive  power  of  the  clay  pai  tides  and  lead  to 
breaking  up,  or  what  was  commonly  called  cracking. 

Types  of  Apparatus. 

As  to  the  different  types  of  apparatus  used  in  the  clay  industries 
for  drying  clay  and  clay  products,  these  consisted  of  (1)  hot  floors  ; 
(2)  drying  towers  ;  (3)  rotary  drums  ;  (4)  ventilating  plants  ; 

(5)  chamber  dryers ;  (6)  progressive  or  tunnel  dryers.  The 

material  either  rested  or  travelled.  Where  the  goods  travelled, 
the  air  might  travel  either  in  the  same  direction  as  the  goods,  or 
in  the  opposite  direction,  or  transversely  across.  Accordingly 
there  w’ere  continuous  current  plants,  counter  current  plants, 
and  cross  current  plants,  or  a  combination  of  the  first  two,  or  the 
first  and  third.  In  regard  to  hot  floor  dryers,  they  were  found  to 
be  in  use  for  common  clay ,  china  clay,  and  all  kinds  of  clay  products. 
They  had  either  metal  or  concrete  floors,  heated  by  fire,  gases,  or 
steam.  They  were  placed  in  sheds,  as  a  rule  no  proper  ventilation 
being  provided.  The  heat  had  to  penetrate  the  thick  floor,  and 
what  little  arrived  at  the  top  was  mostly  consumed  for  heating 
the  room  formed  by  the  shed,  some  eight  to  10  feet  high,  whilst 
the  goods  were  only  some  five  inches  high.  The  case  was  not 
quite  so  bad  when  china  clay  slurry  was  dried,  as  the  slurry  was 
spread  all  over  the  floor,  but  it  was  bad  enough  there,  as  only 
about  eight  tons  of  clay  could  be  dried  with  one  ton  of  the  best 
Welsh  coal.  With  a  proper  modern  drum  the  saving  would  amount 
to  about  half  the  coal,  and  the  labour  could  be  reduced  by  three 
quarters. 

In  the  case  of  moulded  products,  such  as  bricks,  blocks,  and 
sanitary  pipes,  the  case  was  still  worse.  There  the  evaporation 
factor  was  exceedingly  low,  only  about  0-5  to  2.  That  meant 
-with  one  pound  of  coal  it  was  only  possible  to  evaporate  half  a 
pound  to  two  pounds  of  water  in  the  goods  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  labour  in  putting  down  the  goods  on  the  floor,  and  in  picking 
them  all  up  again  piece  by  piece.  Sensitive  goods  would  also  crack 
to  a  great  extent  as  they  were  unevenly  heated  on  one  side  only, 
viz.,  the  bottom.  These  floors  might  be  regarded  as  thoroughly 
Antiquated  and  not  economical,  and  in  practically  every  other 
country  they  had  been  abandoned. 

With  regard  to  drying  towers,  the  essayist  said  he  would  be 
brief,  seeing  that  these  were  rarely  used  in  the  ceramic  industry. 
However,  they  would  be  found  in  the  cement  industry,  especially 
in  the  United  States.  The  principle  was  that  the  clay  was  thrown 
in  at  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  on  its  way  dowmwards  was  met  and 
enveloped  by  a  stream  of  hot  air  pressed  in  by  a  fan.  The  dry 
clay  arrived  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  me  ist  air  escaped  in  the  open. 

In  considering  the  rotary  drum,  it  was  pointed  out  that  this 
consisted  of  a  hopper  through  which  the  clay  or  clay  slurry  was 
dropped  into  the  rotary  cylinder.  The  cylinder  was  inclined 
and  rested  on  two  or  three  pairs  of  adjustable  rollers.  It  was 
driven  either  by  bevel  or  worm  gear.  In  consequence  of  longi¬ 
tudinal  channels  fixed  to  the  inside  periphery  of  the  drum  the  clay 
was  lifted  up,  and  at  the  highest  point  dropped  down,  but  not 
in  the  same  position  as  before,  but  just  a  little  farther  towards 
the  outlet  end.  It  was  then  gripped  again  by'  a  channel  and  the 
process  repeated.  In  this  way  the  clay  gradually  and  mechanically 
travelled  from  irdet  to  outlet.  An  ejector  grate  provided  the 
necessary  hot  air,  and  pressed  it  through  the  drum,  either  on  the 
counter  current  principle,  or  (preferably!  on  the  continuous  current 
method,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  wettest  clay  met  the  hottest 
air  and  could  not  lose  its  plasticity  owing  to  over  heating.  With 
suoli  clays  as  china  clay,  -where  purity  and  colour  were  of  great 
importance,  outside  heated,  or  so-called  brick-enclosed  or  brick- 
built,  drums  were  used.  Rotary  drums  showed  a  high  degree  cf 
efficiency,  six  to  nine  pounds  of  water  could  be  evaporated  with 
one  pound  of  coal,  and  one  man  could  look  after  six  or  more  drums. 
The  wear  and  tear  was  insignificant,  and  very  little  power  was 
required  to  run  even  the  largest  drum. 

With  regard  to  ventilating  plants,  these  had  been  developed 


from  the  old  open  hacks  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
They'  consisted  of  a  suitable  system  of  lath  on  floors  above  or  at 
the  side  of  kilns,  and  the  radiated  heat  from  the  kiln  heated  the 
air,  which  rose,  passed  through  the  goods  on  the  laths,  and  then 
escaped  through  louvres  or  chimneys.  The  whole  must  be  enclosed 
in  a  kiln  house.  The  goods  must  also  be  lifted  to  the  respective 
floors,  and  lowered  again  when  dried.  It  was  therefore  preferable 
to  build  the  laths  on  the  ground  floor,  parallel  to  the  kiln,  though 
this,  of  course,  was  only  possible  where  the  room  was  available. 
This  kind  of  drying  plant  w'as  highly  economical,  especially'  when 
automatic  handling  plants  were  provided.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  surprising  to  know  that  1,000  bricks  in  one  of  these  plants  could 
be  handled  and  dried  for  about  8d.  It  was  the  ideal  drying  plant 
for  fire-clay'  goods,  as  the  largest  blocks  could  be  moulded  on  the 
floors  above  the  kiln,  and  left  there  until  they  were  dry.  Tiles 
were  also  very  nicely  and  cheaply  dried  in  this  type  of  dryer,  owing 
to  the  great  quantity  of  warm  and  yet  not  too  hot  air.  Sometimes 
auxiliary  heat  sources,  as  exhaust  steam  and  smoke  gases,  were 
used.  As  to  the  latter  heat  source  it  had  been  the  essayist’s  experi¬ 
ence  that  very  little,  if  anything,  was  gained  by  its  employment, 
as  in  a  well-constructed  kiln  very  little  heat  was  left  in  these  gases, 
and  a  fairly  large  fan  must  be  used  instead  of  a  chimney,  and,  of 
course,  fan-driven  kilns  never  gave  such  good  results  as  kilns 
with  natural  draught.  The  question  of  the  automatic  handling 
plant  was  a  subject  in  itself  and  could  not  be  described  within 
the  limits  of  a  paper  such  as  the  present. 

Proceeding  to  describe  chamber  dryers,  Mr.  Grunhut  said  that, 
as  the  name  indicated,  these  drying  devices  consisted  of  chambers, 
or  short  tunnels,  in  which  the  goods  were  dried  either  on  cars  or 
on  laths  or  floors,  where  they  were  deposited  by  automatic  unloading 
machines,  and  automatically  taken  away  again  when  dried.  They 
were  either  worked  in  such  a  way  that  hot  air  was  drawn  through 
them  and  blown  into  the  open,  or  by  returning  a  part  of  the  used 
air  and  allowing  the  rest  to  escape  whilst  an  equivalent  amount 
of  fresh  air  was  introduced.  It  was  clear  that  such  a  dryer  must 
be  highly  efficient,  and  the  essayist  had  himself  obtained  evaporation 
factors  of  6  to  8.  These  plants  were  worked  mostly  on  the  cross 
current  principle,  and  either  steam  radiators  or  fire  tubes  were 
used  for  warming  the  air. 

When  large  goods  had  to  be  dried,  and  it  was  desired  to  mould 
them  on  the  floor  in  the  dryer,  then  a  large  dryer  of  this  kind  was 
employed.  The  advantage  of  the  construction  would  be  seen 
at  once.  The  saute  air  was  passed  over  the  goods  again  and  again, 
until  it  was  saturated  with  moisture,  and  moist  air  was  used  for 
the  drying,  accordingly  no  premature  drying  of  the  surface  was 
possible.  Fire-clay  and  terra-cotta  manufacturers  would  at  once 
recognise  the  importance  of  this  dryer.  For  instance,  large  fire¬ 
clay  blocks  could  be  dried  thoroughly  in  two  or  three  days,  as  well 
as  sanitary  pipes  of  three  feet  diameter.  The  efficiency  of  this 
plant  wras  increased  if  an  air  condenser  was  used  as  heat  source. 
The  air  condenser  was  a  device  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  water- 
cooled  jet  condenser.  The  jet  condenser  was  used  for  condensing 
the  steam  coming  from  the  cylinder  from  the  steam  engine,  and 
the  cooling  agent  for  which  was  cold  water.  If,  instead  of  cold 
water,  cold  air  was  used,  the  air  condenser  would  be  established. 
A  condenser,  by  producing  a  vacuum,  relieved  the  cylinder  of  the 
steam-engine  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  saved  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  coal  bill.  Engines  working  with  such 
condensers  were  known  as  condensing  engines.  Very  small  engines, 
which  would  be  considered  too  small  for  water-cooled  condensers, 
oould  be  fitted  with  air  condensers. 

These  air  condensers  might  be  used  with  equal  advantage  in 
tunnel  dryers.  Tunnel  dryers,  as  the  name  implied,  were  long 
tunnels,  the  length  of  which  varied  from  00  to  175  ft.  They  were 
divided  into  (1)  Natural  draught  dryers  and  (2)  Artificial  draught 
dryers.  The  goods  were  put  on  trolleys  and  travelled  from  the 
cold  end  to  the  hot  end.  By  this  means  they  were  gradually 
heated  up  and  dried.  As  the  process  was  an  automatical  and 
progressive  one,  these  dryers  were  also  called  progressive  dryers. 
Though  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  they  worked  on  the 
counter  current  principle  as  the  air  moved  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  cars,  they  must  nevertheless  be  rated  as  continuous  current 
plants,  as  the  coldest  air  met  the  coldest  goods  and  the  hottest 
air  was  introduced  at  the  hot  end. 

The  typical  British  and  American  dryer  was  of  the  natural 
draught  type.  The  heating  pipes  were  at  the  bettom,  and  air 
was  allowed  to  enter  at  various  inlets  along  the  long  sides  of  the 
dryer.  The  moist  air  was  extracted  by  means  of  a  chimney  50  ft. 
high  at  the  cold  end.  At  the  cold,  or,  better  described,  colder 
end,  the  temperature  was  kept  at  90  degrees  to  120  degrees  Fahr. 
The  cars  entered  at  this  cold  end,  and  as  they  were  fitted  with  roller 
bearings,  it  was  easy  to  move  the  whole  row  of  cars  by  one  man 
pushing  at  the  cold  end.  Usually  a  fall  of  about  12  in.  was  given 
for  a  track  100  ft.  long.  The  length  of  the  dryer  was  80  to  110  ft. , 
and  it  was  not  advisable  to  go  beyond  the  latter  figure,  otherwise 
the  air  would  get  too  saturated  with  moisture,  and,  reaching  its 
dew  point,  would  condense  in  the  tunnel,  and,  instead  of  drying, 
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would  wet  the  goods  at  the  cold  end,  causing  squashing,  as  the 
bottom  layers  would  soften  and  deform  on  account  of  being  unable 
to  carry  the  weight  from  above.  In  the  front  and  at  the  rear 
platforms  were  provided  to  allow  the  cars  to  stand  upon  a  sort 
of  Shunting  ground.  These  plaforms,  as  a  rule,  did  not  get  a  fall 
especially  the  one  at  the  cold  end.  This  would  prevent  the  whole 
of  the  cars  rushing  forward  to  the  entrance  doors,  which,  in  such 
an  event,  would  be  smashed  if  the  men  had  forgotten  to  open  them 
The  heating  apparatus  in  the  tunnel  could  either  consist  of  steam 
radiators  or  hot-air  pipes,  pipes  through  which  fire  gases  were 
earned,  which  were  produced  in  a  special  furnace.  Hot-air  pipes 
were  more  economical  in  regard  to  fuel  consumption,  but  were 
more  difficult  to  regulate  than  steam  pipes.  Steam  heaters  acted 
like  an  economiser,  and  the  extremely  hot  condensed  water  was 
pumped  back  to  the  boiler. 

Before  concluding  his  paper  Mr.  Grunhut  also  described  various 
t\pes  of  tunnel  dryers,  and  afterwards  gave  a  number  of  tests 
which  had  been  made  upon  materials  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  specific  heat,  the  coal  being  tested  calorifically. 

If  the  result  of  the  paper  is  to  cause  manufacturers  to  ask  the 
question  whether  they  are  being  served  with  the  most-  economical 
and  efficient  system  of  clay  drying,  Mr.  Grunhut  will  have  accom¬ 
plished  something  bv  his  interesting  paper. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  POTTERS. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Provident, 
Association  was  held  at  the  Victoria  Hall.  Hanley,  on 
June  1  Major  Cecil  Wedgwood.  D.S.O.,  the  lion. 'trea¬ 
surer  ot  the  Association,  was  unanimously  invited  to 
take  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  the  annual  report,  a 

copy  ot  which  wo  have  before  us,  the  following 
reference  is  made  to  & 

Sickness  among  Pottf.rs. 

//n  P.  Poi™S  oI  inter,est  contained  in  one  of  the  tables  of  statistics 
(Table  G)  are  -(1)  That  the  sickness  experienced  during  the 
year  by  a  body  ot  about.  1,500  male  potters— including  all  operatives 
in  the  pottery  occupation,  connected  with  the  actual  manufacture 
and  decoration  ot  the  ware,  but  excluding  those  engaged  in  packing 
or  clerical  work  in  the  factories— should  during  the  period  of  com¬ 
parison  (three  years)  bo  of  such  a  normal  character,  the  average 
tor  the  past  year  working  out  at  2  weeks,  2  days,  16  hours  only 
lrrm  the  average  shown  in  1007  by  one  day,  10  hours. 
(2)  That  the  experience  of  the  miners  should,  on  the  other  hand 
remain  at  the  comparatively  high  average  of  four  weeks,  six  days’ 
six  hours,  and  heavier  than  that  of  the  potters  by  two  weeks  three 
da\s,  fourteen  hours.  (3)  That  the  plumbers  and  painters  hut 
lew  in  number,  who  to  a  large  extent  are  Pad  workers,  should 
emerge  with  the  light  sickness  experience  of  one  week,  six  days 
twenty- two  hours.  (4)  That  the  railway  workers’  experience’ 
although  favourable  in  comparison  with  that  of  1908,  should  be  as 
high  as  three  weeks,  three  days,  eleven  hours,  or  more  than  that  of 
the  potters  by  one  week  and  nineteen  hours.  (5)  That  the  claSs, 
known  as  non-hazardous,  being  made  up  of  those  following  occupa¬ 
tions,  not  classified  as  potters,  miners,  railway  workers,  or  plumbers 
and  painters,  should  maintain  the  seemingly  high  average  rate  of 
sickness  of  three  weeks,  four  days,  eighteen  hours,  which  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  potters  by  one  week,  two  days,  two  hours.  (6)  That 
the  female  pottery  workers,  numbering  166,  should  again  come 
out  with  a  lower  average  rate  of  sickness  than  that  experienced 
by  their  sisters  following  other  or  no  occupations — the  difference 
in  favour  of  the  female  potter  being  no  less  than  three  weeks  five 
days,  seven  hours.  These  statistics,  which  have  for  three  years 
maintained  a  remarkable  nearness  in  their  comparative  results 
cannot  be  viewed  by  those  interested  in  the  important  matter  of 
the  health  of  the  workers  in  the  staple  industry  of  the  district 
of  North  Staffordshire  without  some  feeling  of  satisfaction,  and 
the  large  body  of  operative  potters  in  the  association  are  to  be  con- 
giatulated  on  the  fact  that  whilst  the  average  sickness  experienced 
~5  die  general  body  of  male  members  was  three  weeks,  one  day,  eioht 
hours,  the  experience  of  the  potters  was  two  weeks,  two  days, 
sixteen  hours,  or  less  than  the  general  average  amongst  all  male 
occupations  by  five  days,  sixteen  hours.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the 
regulations  controlling  the  pottery  industry  may  be  so  perfected 
and  with  scrupulous  care  be  so  adhered  to 'as  to  lead  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  favourable  conditions  of  health  amongst  the  general 
body  of  potters  in  the  district,  which,  from  the  statistics  contained 
m  Table  C,  appear  to  prevail  amongst  that  body  of  potters  who 
are  affiliated  with  this  association. 

In  regard  to  another  table  of  statistics  (Table  D).  the  secretary 
states  : — “  The  potters  here  again  show  by  far  the  most  favourable 
experience,  being  in  comparison  with  miners  practically  immune 
from  claims  through  accidents.” 

In  the  course  of  his  interesting  speech  in  moving  the  adoption 
ot  the  report,  the  chairman  said  he  felt  pleased  and  they,  as  in  a  great 
ttegree  a  pottery  audience,  would  be  equally  gratified  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  favourable  experience  of  sickness  of  their  “  potter 
group  of  members,”  numbering  about  1,500  or  1,600.  lie  was 


hopeful  that  further  improvements  might  be  effected  in)  that 
direction  and  ho  also  trusted  that  equally  favourable  results  nmv 
ono  ciav  be  shown,  in  the  experience  of  their  miners. 


SALES  OF  OLD  CHINA. 

THE  prediction  that  recent  disclosures  in  the 
law  courts  would  militate  against  the  market 
value  of  genuine  antiques  has  not  been  verified 
by  events.  At  Christie’s  on  June  8,  some  un¬ 
precedented  prices  were  paid  for  objects  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Waller.  For  instance,  Mr 
Partridge  paid  2,000  guineas  for  a  pair  of  Sevres  vases 
beautifully  painted  with  Dutch  figures,  after  Teniers, 
which  changed  hands  at  the  Goode  sale  in  1895,  for  £451  10s. 
A.  Seau,  the  painting  ascribed  to  Dodin  (similar  to  the 
service  at  Windsor  Castle),  was  sold  for  600  guineas  (A. 
Wertheimer),  whereas  it  only  realised  230  guineas  in  1895 
A  Sevres  jardiniere,  by  Dodin,  1760,  580  gs.  (Ben  Simon) 
(£244  15s.  in  1895)  ;  a  set  of  four  Dresden  figures  represent¬ 
ing  the  Seasons,  £440  (Seligmann)  (250  gs.  in  the  Lvne 
Stephens  sale,  1895);  a  Hispano-Mauro  bowl,  750  gs. 
(Seligmann)  (£155  in  Biandini  sale,  1899)  ;  a  circular  dish, 
10f  in.  in  diameter,  of  Faenza  or  Caflaggio  ware,  circa 
1515,  1,200  gs.  (Duveen)  (£270  in  1899)  ;  a  pair  of  Louis 
Ayi.  vases  and  covers  of  turquoise  Sevres,  350  gs.  (Lewis 
&  Simmons)  (165  gs.  Lyne  Stephens,  1895);  a  smaller 
pair  of  Sevres  vases,  440  gs.  (Ben  Simon)  (170  gs.  Lyne 
Stephens,  1895)  ;  a  pair  of  Dresden  figures  of  a  cock  and 
hen,  360  gs.  (Willson)  ;  two  terra-cotta  statuettes  of 
Bacchantes,  by  Marin,  from  the  Marquis  de  Bailleul’s 
collection,  1,000  gs.  (Goldschmidt),  Mr.  Waller  is  said  to 
have  paid  700  gs.  for  them;  a  life-size  bust  of  “Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,”  by  Houdon,  600  gs.  (Hodgkins);  a 
Deruta  dish,  380  gs.  (Coureau)  ;  a  Dresden  scent  vase  and 
cover,  5|  in.  high,  210  gs.  (Salaman)  ;  a  pair  of  Chelsea 
vases,  16|  in.  high,  1,800  gs.  (Archer) ;  a  larger  pair,  1,600  gs. 
(Archer);  an  octagonal  vase,  21  in.  high,  610  gs.  (Harding)  ; 
a  pair  of  Chelsea  bottles,  140  gs.  ;  a  pair  of  large,  deep 
Chelsea  cups,  160  gs.  ;  a  pair  of  old  Worcester  vases, 
660  gs.  (Amor)  ;  a  shorter  pair,  330  gs.  (Meyer)  ;  and  a 
pair  of  Longton  Hall  vases  and  covers,  1 10  gs.  (Amor).  The 
day’s  total  was  £33,249  14s.  6d. 

On  June  20,  Christie  &  Co.  disposed  of  some  remarkable 
specimens  of  Nankin  porcelain,  the  property  of  Lord 
Armstrong.  They  were  heirlooms,  and  were  sold  by  leave 
of  the  Court.  A  pair  of  Nankin  cylindrical  vases  sold  for 
125  guineas.  The  highest  price  was  700  guineas,  which 
was  hid  for  a  pair  of  oviform  vases  and  covers  decorated  with 
branches  and  flowers.  Three  hundred  guineas  was  paid  for 
a  pair  of  cylindrical  vases  painted  with  landscapes,  whilst 
a  vase  and  pair  of  beakers  realised  195  guineas.  Hie  col¬ 
lection  was  a  representative  one  of  Nankin  ware,  and  several 
prices  ranging  at  about  100  guineas  were  realised.  On  the 
same  day  a  very  fine  pair  of  large  Chinese  vases  (belonging 
to  another  owner),  of  the  early  Ming  period,  sold  for  1,200 
guineas. 

The  Earthenware  Imports  of  Galveston,  Texas,  last 
year  were  as  follows  : — Plain,  £8,519  from  England,  Ger¬ 
many  and  France ;  decorated,  £18,808  from  Germany, 
England,  Austria-Hungary,  and  France;  rockingham, 
£112  from  Germany  only. 

Earthenware  and  China  were  imported  into  Australia 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1910  to  a  value  of  £72,800  as 
against  £60,893  for  1909,  an  increase  of  £11,907  ;  and  glass 
and  glassware,  1910,  £96,262  ;  1909,  £85,912,  an  increase 
of  £10,350.  For  the  State  of  Victoria  alone  during  the 
first  four  months  of  the  current  year  earthenware  and  china 
were  imported  to  a  value  of  £30,951,  as  against  a  value  of 
£27,697  for  the  first  four  months  of  1909,  an  increase  of 
£3,254. 
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Foreign  Notes. 

Bicentenary  of  the  Meissen  Royal  Porcelain  Works- 

Early  in  June  was  celebrated  the  bicentenary  of  the  Meissen 
Royal  Porcelain  Works,  Saxony,  which  was  celebrated  by 
festivities  on  a  large  scale.  The  works  were  established 


Monument  at  Meissen  to  J.  F.  Bottger. 

shortly  after  the  method  of  producing  white  porcelain  was 
discovered  by  Bottger  (1708),  an  apothecary  and  alchemist 


J  -  3 

lamps,  are  dutiable  at  45  per  cent,  ad  val.  on 
importation  into  the  U.S.A.  “  Carmelite  ware,”  a  brown 
earthenware,  the  outside  of  which  is  covered  with  a  trans¬ 
parent  glaze  or  enamel,  and  the  inside  covered  with  a 
white  glaze  or  enamel,  leaving  the  completed  article  brown 
on  the  outside  and  white  on  the  inside,  is  ‘  ‘  enamelled 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  93  of  the  Tariff.  The 
duty  therefore  is  60  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Glass  Ware  in  Ecuador.— Moulded  and  cut  glass  for 
household  use  is  saleable  in  large  quantities  in  this  country, 
Austrian  product  gives  universal  satisfaction  on  account  of 
says  a  recent  Austro-Hungarian  Consular  Report.  American 
moulded  glass,  which  is  delivered  at  extraordinarily  low 
prices,  competes  sharply  with  Austrian  goods.  Pack¬ 
ing  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  great  importance  writh 
glass  ware  ;  it  must  be  good  and  cheap,  and  must  take  up 
as  little  room  as  possible,  on  account  of  freight.  Shipment 
is  generally  effected  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  only 
rarely  via  Panama,  on  account  of  the  high  charges  and  the 
danger  of  breakages.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for 
decorated  Bohemian  glass  ware,  and  this  article  has  practi¬ 
cally  no  outside  competition  to  meet.  Evidently  this  market 
merits  some  attention  from  British  exporters. 

Banish  Duties  on  Pottery. — According  to  a  recent 
Danish  Customs  decision,  all  articles  of  earthenware  which 
have  the  form  of  cups  or  pots,  and  are  simply  produced 
from  clay  which  is  not  of  the  nature  of  faience  (e.g.,  of  a 
white  coiour),  if  they  are  not  glazed  or  have  a  plain  glaze  of 
one  colour  only — which  may,  however,  differ  inside  and 
outside — as  well  as  those  which  are  decorated  only  by 
means  of  a  few  lines  or  waves  or  the  like,  are  to  be  treated 
as  “  common  pottery,”  dutiable  under  No.  86  of  the  Tariff 
at  the  rate  of  4  ore  per  kilog.,  whilst  articles  of  earth  and 
clay  which  have  been  more  finely  modelled  and  have  been 
decorated  with  several  colours  or  by  means  of  plastic 
work,  so  that  their  appearance  is  superior  to  that  usually 
possessed  by  common  earthenware,  are  to  be  dutiable 
under  No.  88,  at  the  rate  of  125  ore  per  kilog.  Coarse  and 
heavy  manufactures,  such  as  closet  and  lavatory  basins, 
baths  and  the  like,  of  clay  (not  faience)  which  may  be 
I  assimilated  to  stoves,  &c.,  are  not  covered  by  this  rule. 


in  the  Saxon  service,  to 
whom  a  monument  has 
been  erected  in  Meissen. 

The  Prices  of  Table  Glass 
Ware. — The  Association  of 
Belgian  and  Dutch  manu¬ 
facturers  of  table  glass¬ 
ware,  comprising  all  the 
table  glass  manufacturers 
in  Belgium  and  Holland, 
made  an  advance  of  five 
per  cent,  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  on  all  their  goods. 

That  advance  is  due  to 
the  increased  cost  of 
materials,  and  especially 
coal,  which,  owing  to  the 
strikes,  have  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price  We  under¬ 
stand  that  a  corresponding 
advance  of  five  per  cent, 
is  also  being  enforced  by  all 
the  importers  of  these 
goods  into  this  country. 

U.S.  Customs  Decisions — 

Rough  glass  discs  which 
are  to  be  ground  and 
polished  on  both  sides 
and  silvered,  for  use  as 
reflectors  in  automobile  The  Royal  Porcelain  Works,  Meissen. 
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EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  (British  Products)  FOR  MAY,  1910^ 

Quantities.  Value. 

Month  ended  Five  Months  ended  Month  ended  Five  Months  ended 


May. 

May. 

May. 

May. 

China  or  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware. 

1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

To  Germany  . 

cwts. 

8,000 

4,607 

29,505 

22,250 

£4,693 

£6,913 

£18,129 

£27.219 

,,  France . 

2,541 

2,710 

13,969 

17,700 

5,014 

4,480 

28,015 

22,511 

,,  United  States  of  America . 

>1 

32,221 

27,416 

154,740 

150,641 

43,398 

41,924 

202,904 

221,499 

,,  Brazil  . 

59 

7,761 

20,550 

47,627 

114,861 

8,214 

13,459 

37,282 

63,670 

,,  Argentine  Republic  . 

55 

23,145 

39,608 

135,529 

201,977 

14,766 

18,722 

78,839 

100,441 

,,  British  South  Africa . 

95 

6,284 

14,838 

31,672 

61,292 

5,381 

8,889 

34,460 

46,479 

,,  British  East  Indies . 

1$,232 

27,150 

121,885 

142,625 

13,862 

14,692 

71,842 

73,057 

,,  Australia . 

59 

8,815 

14,196 

54,513 

73,201 

11,130 

16,345 

67,048 

87,665 

,,  New  Zealand  . 

59 

3,965 

3,522 

23,499 

23,675 

5,247 

4.244 

31,868 

32,608 

,,  Canada . 

95 

67,503 

48,034 

143,214 

150,450 

27,695 

38,673 

95,400 

121,405 

,,  Other  Countries . 

51 

65,930 

104,808 

330,017 

457,537 

46,892 

57,948 

211,257 

256,896 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ... 

99 

1,435 

1,863 

7,030 

9,523 

11,379 

14,665 

55,141 

70,859 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 

15 

7,045 

7,772 

35,400 

36,648 

7,266 

6,165 

32,576 

28,829 

All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving)  . 

99 

3,245 

7,958 

28,975 

36,351 

2,836 

7,830 

22,046 

35,471 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

59 

18,523 

25,012 

87,816 

106,496 

25,788 

32,719 

119,243 

140,426 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain,  and  Majolica)  . 

95 

91,020 

104,044 

410,368 

480,873 

115,066 

133,296 

531,102 

624.572 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 

99 

133 

1,552 

1,324 

2,739 

309 

997 

2,845 

2,631 

Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 

15 

115,170 

154,281 

485,429 

710,943 

15,360 

23,598 

79.196 

110,231 

Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware) 

95 

8,426 

4,957 

29,828 

32,636 

8,288 

7,019 

34,895 

40,431 

Gr.  \  rs 

To  British  South  Africa . value  £ 

— 

_ 

_ 

4,298 

6,162 

19,934 

28,823 

,,  Other  Countries . 

55 

— 

— 

— 

— 

132,096 

129,161 

509,195 

562,650 

ATatytc  ttt>  Aft  pmj.nwQ  • 

Plate  Glass . . . cwts. 

15,914 

16,671 

68,009 

81,313 

25,664 

27,506 

105,578 

133,113 

Flint  Glass  . 

59 

5,904 

5,049 

28,348 

30,156 

21,043 

17, OSS 

94,441 

96,964 

Glass  Bottles  . gross 

71,222 

73,330 

313,433 

343,194 

42,903 

45,195 

196,879 

209.825 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts _ cwts. 

64,924 

60,309 

175,192 

210,667 

46,784 

45,534 

132,231 

151,571 

IMPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS 

FOR  MAY. 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian,  .cwts. 

8,704 

4,799 

23,019 

'  22,291 

38,079 

21,959 

106,298 

97,857 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 

55 

201 

30 

950 

459 

123 

55 

570 

454 

All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving)  . 

99 

1,916 

2,991 

9,410 

14,187 

1,207 

1,789 

6,263 

7,017 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

>9 

24 

22 

166 

233 

105 

63 

379 

371 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica) . 

JJ 

21,896 

22,695 

99,124 

102,582 

42,886 

46,268 

198,729 

206,366 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 

59 

16 

18 

60 

33 

75 

30 

273 

70 

Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 

99 

13,598 

7,808 

41,644 

47,402 

2,367 

2,378 

14,485 

12,411 

Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittingsand  Chemical  Ware) 

95 

2,382 

1,247 

10,138 

7,947 

3,064 

2,576 

14,580 

13,547 

Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

93,344 

95,877 

468,342 

508,702 

51,885 

50,840 

250,828 

278,357 

Plate  Glass  . 

99 

18,305 

21,696 

132,097 

111,958 

23,470 

28,401 

164,384 

146,030 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 

other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 

51,253 

63,308 

255,582 

289,994 

77,978 

92,111 

384,599 

422,302 

Glass  Bottles . gross 

124,137 

132,852 

636,892 

597,131 

51,662 

57,430 

254,068 

253,283 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts. .  .  .cwts. 

366 

299 

1,352 

1,002 

632 

380 

2,259 

2,464 

EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise)  FOR  MAY. 


Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ...cwts. 

6,253 

2,113 

12,001 

9,866 

28,316 

10,087 

55,667 

44,955 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  ,, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All  other  Tiles  (except  for  Roofing 
and  Street  Paving) .  „ 

24 

10 

640 

31 

57 

5 

444 

18 

Sanitary  Ware .  ,, 

— 

21 

— 

30 

— 

60 

— 

70 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 
Porcelain  and  Majolica) .  .  ,, 

420 

265 

1,757 

1,446 

1,077 

607 

3,796 

3,475 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta  ,, 

— 

— 

3 

9 

— 

— 

20 

26 

Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  ,, 

2 

— 

3,073 

29 

13 

— 

497 

99 

Other  sorts(including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware)  ., 

7 

4 

159 

233 

33 

14 

208 

361 

Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass  ,, 

919 

865 

5,121 

3,445 

344 

630 

2,418 

1,811 

Plate  Glass  .  „ 

312 

60 

2,288 

851 

354 

75 

2,660 

1,124 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 
(except  bottles)  .  „ 

811 

947 

3,457 

5,056 

1,785 

2,316 

9,997 

13,170 

Glass  Bottles . gross 

2,254 

1,387 

12,762 

9,489 

1,014 

654 

6,078 

4,4  91 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts... cwts. 

323 

349 

1,162 

598 

473 

404 

1,743 

781 

796 
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EARTHENWARE  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Compiled  from  the  Returns  of  D.  Inglis  &  Co. 


. 

Shipments 

from 

Corresponding 

Exports 

Corresponding 

.Tan.  1.  1910, 

Period,  1909.  Jan.  1  to  May 

25  Period,  1909. 

TO 

to  May  25 
Packages. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Boston  . 

47G 

902 

3.189 

3,093 

New  York . 

639 

G14 

3,270 

2,077 

Baltimore  . 

89G 

1,767 

6,336 

7,027 

Philadelphia . 

709 

395 

2,471 

2,367 

1,390 

New  Orleans . 

1G5 

467 

687 

Newport  News... 

— 

81 

55 

557 

San  Francisco  ... 

— 

— 

— 

96 

Portland,  Maine 

— 

— 

992 

1,871 

Galveston  ...  . 

12 

97 

322 

448 

Portland,  Oregon 

95 

— 

95 

Inland  Points  ... 

117 

221 

1,056 

516 

Total  . 

3,014 

4,639 

18,378 

19,537 

Trade  Notes. 


The  Editors  are  alv:ays  glad  to  receive  items  of  trade  intelligence ,  such 
as  removals,  new  premises ,  personal  items ,  &c.;  also  marked  local 
newspapers. 


Hensfaer’s  China  and  Glass  Stores  have  been  removed  from 
7,  Harford-st.,  to  291,  Mile  End-rd.,  E. 

The  IVSoselle  Stores  (china,  glass,  and  earthenware)  have 
been  opened  at  743,  High-rd.,  Tottenham,  N. 

S.  Cant  &  Son,  china  and  glass  dealers,  have  relinquished 
the  business  at  12,  London-rd.,  Southwark,  S.E. 

Mr.  Mackie,  china  and  glass  merchant,  21,  Balham-hill, 
S.W.,  announces  his  intention  of  shortly  giving  up  business. 

Cozens  &  Co.,  china  and  glass  dealers,  have  re-opened 
the  premises  42-50,  Edgware-rcl.,  W.,  which  have  been 
rebuilt. 

The  Goldrum  Pottery  Works  have  been  removed  from 
87,  King’s-rd.,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  to  11,  Sloane-st.,  in  the  same 
district. 

Mr.  E»  Crew,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  opened 
premises  at  6,  The  Facade,  Stroud  Green-rd.,  Finsbury 
Park,  N. 

Mr.  Alien,  china  and  glass  merchant,  announces  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  shortly  vacating  the  premises  3,  Station-parade, 
High-rd. ,  Balham,  S.W. 

Mr.  Bell,  china  and  glass  dealer,  having  disposed  of  the 
lease,  announces  his  intention  of  shortly  vacating  the 
premises  96,  Oxford-st.,  W. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  of  St.  Mary’s  Mount,  Peebles,  and 
formerly  of  Dudley,  glass  bottle  manufacturer,  left  personal 
estate  to  the  value  of  £111.053. 

The  death  occurred  during  last  month  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Haines,  china  and  glass  merchant,  of  46,  Preston-st.,  and 
70,  Church-rd.,  Hove,  Brighton. 

Mr.  H.  Samuels,  china  and  glass  merchant,  338,  Cale- 
donian-rd.,  Islington,  N.,  has  opened  additional  premises 
at  330  in  the  same  thoroughfare. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  James  Donald  Reid, 
china  merchant,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Reid  passed  away  at  his 
residence,  Albany-place,  Uddingston,  on  June  14. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Young,  china  and  glass  merchant,  12,  New 
Broadway,  Ealing,  W-,  has  opened  additional  premises  at 
Uxbridge-rd.,  West  Ealing,  W.,  opposite  Brownlow-rd. 

Mr.  Bertrand  Davis,  china  merchant  (late  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Davis  Bros.,  of  Bedford),  has  taken  over  the  business 
of  L.  &  J.Tayer,  21,  Queen-st.,  Ipswich,  as  a  going  concern. 

A.  B.  Daniel!  &  Sons,  42,  44,  46,  Wigmore-st.;  Cavendish- 
sq.,  W.,  announce  that  in  consequence  of  the  retirement 
ot  their  senior  partner,  th£y  are  holding  a  special  sale  for  a 
limited  period  of  a  large  portion  of  their  fine  stock. 

Hampton  Leedom  and  Co.,  Ltd. — This  company  has 
been  registered  in  Dublin.  £15,000,  in  £1  shares.  Busi¬ 


ness,  manufacturers  of  china,  glass,  oil,  soap,  candles, 
hardware,  &c.  Private  company.  Office,  50,  Henrv-st., 
Dublin. 

Dukes  (Stourbridge),  Ltd.,  have  acquired  the  business 
of  Mr.  T.  Dukes,  and  are  established  at  Platts  Works, 
Stourbridge,  as  manufacturers  of  fancy  flint  and  coloured 
glass,  and  all  kinds  of  crystal  tableware  for  mounting  and 
domestic  use. 

Coming  of  Age. — On  June  7,  Mr.  Harry  Whitworth 
entertained  his  shopmates  at  Webb  &  Corbett’s,  Ltd., 
glass  works,  Wordsley,  to  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  majority.  Mr.  Whitworth  was  presented 
with  a  useful  souvenir  in  commemoration  of  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

Company  Liens,  Debentures,  &c. — F.  Winkle  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
— An  £8,000  debenture  has  been  registered,  charged  on 
the  company’s  undertaking  and  property,  present  and 
future,  including  uncalled  capital. — —Thomas  Webb  & 
Corbett,  Ltd. — The  satisfaction  in  full  of  third  debentures, 
securing  £1,000,  is  recorded. 

Tenders  Accepted. — The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
has  accepted  the  tenders  of  W.  Adams  &  Co.,  of  Tunstall, 
and  the  British  Anchor  Pottery  Co.,  of  Longton,  for  the 
supply  of  earthenware  to  the  Central  Stores. - The  Brad¬ 

ford  Union  has  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Fredk.  Widdowrs, 
for  glass,  china  and  earthenware. 

The  Soho  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Tunstall,  have  purchased 
the  manufactory  for  many  years  carried  on  by  Henry 
Alcock  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Cobridge,  and  propose  removing 
there  in  August.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
add  to  their  present  productions  in  semi-porcelain  many 
of  the  well-known  styles  previously  made  at  these  wrorks, 
including  the  Popular  “  Spiral  Fluted  Ware.” 

The  Royal  Doulton  Pottery,  Burslem,  have  just  found  the 
original  pattern  books  of  the  Leeds  wrare  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  These  books  show  all  the  original  designs  of 
the  ware  in  their  colours  as  well  as  the  prices  paid  to 
workmen  for  producing  the  patterns.  The  books  were 
discovered  quite  by  accident  among  some  old  lumber  at  a 
sale  of  the  effects  of  a  Manchester  connoisseur  who  died 
recently. 

British  Clay  Exports.— The  exports  during  May  w^ere  as 
follows  : —  China  clay,  42,725  tons,  valued  at  £49,625 ; 
fireclay,  5,725  tons,  £3,651  ;  other  sorts,  9,224  tons, 
£8,765*.  The  returns  for  the  corresponding  period  1909 
were  Fireclay,  4,591  tons,  £3,062  ;  china  clay  and  other 
sorts,  54,931  tons,  £59,313  ;  and  for  the  same  period  1908, 
fireclay  4,681  tons,  £2,982  ;  china  clay  and  other  soits, 
42,486  tons,  £44,309. 

Beatson,  Clark  &  Co.,  Ltd. — Registered  capital,  £16,0C0 
in  £1  shares.  Objects  :  To  carry  on  the  business  of  blow  ers, 
drawers,  pressers,  workers,  annealers  and  manufacturers 
and  manipulators  of  glass  and  glass  articles,  &c.,  and  to 
acquire  the  business  carried  on  at  the  Rotherham  Glass 
Works,  George-st.,  Rotherham,  as  Beatson  &  Co.,  and  to 
adopt  an  agreement  with  C.  B.  Clark,  W.  W.  Clark,  and 
E.  B.  Clark.  Private  company. 

A  China  Dealer’s  Diamond  Jubilee.— Mr.  Abbott,  of  35, 
High-st.,  Kingston-upon-Thames,  celebrated  the  diamond 
jubilee  of  his  business  in  a  practical  wray  by  a  special  sale 
of  portions  of  his  stock  of  china  and  glass  throughout  the 
month  of  June.  It  will  be  remembered  Mr.  Abbott  had  a 
fire  on  his  premises  last  January,  and  he  included  in  this 
sale  some  salvage  stock  injured  then.  But  the  great 
feature  was  that  he  offered  a  large  stock  of  useful  high-class 
articles  at  reduced  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
special  facilities  for  the  public  to  inspect  his  interesting 
old  premises,  portions  of  which  date  back  between  300 
and  400  years.  A  special  sale  of  surplus  stock  is  useful  to 
any  dealer  for  making  the  public  familiar  with  their 
premises,  and  the  example  is  worth  following. 
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The  Committee  on  Lead  Poison  ing^-From  the  reply  toa 
question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  Object 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  report  of  the  Horn  Office 
Committee  will  be  published  to-day  or  to-morrmv  We 
learn  from  an  unofficial  source  that  the  Committee  are 
unanimous,  so  that  the  representatives  of  manufacturers 
and  workpeople  are  likely  to  submit  a  report  thatwffi be 
generally  approved.  We  are  given  to  understand  that 

ar^ suggested  ^while0  ,^af egu.ard  health  of  the  workers 

<ue  -suggested,  while  there  is  a  desire  nt  ti10  +• 

to  protect  the  interests  of  the  manufactured . Our  hdorZ! 

ion  does  not  come  from  any  member  of  the  Committee 

but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  report  will 

make  suggestions  on  the  lines  we  have  mentioned  Pro 

bably  the  report  itself  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  trade 

almost  as  soon  as  this  is  published. 

Selfridge  &  Co.,  Ltd.— The  report  for  the  year  ending 
March  14,  adopted  after  some  discussion  at  the  meeting  e  d 

d,dribeuti„duhd  lhh  Mr'  had  voldfaHly  nfade  a 

fn  A  hlCif  has  enabled  the  company  to' pay  the 

T)  di  !dend  ?n  the  Preference  shares  to  March  3l'  last 
The  balance-sheet  shows  :-Trade  and  other  creditors 
loans  from  bankers,  &c  £264  6^2  •  nmfif  i  i  ’ 

__ boionpp  uffnn  aT?’’  ’  Proht  and  loss  account 

£28  500  ad  “eddnig  contribution  by  Mr.  Selfridge  of 

September  30  *7™ /“Preference  dividend  to 

under  £234  ’  f2’  7?  ;  stooks  in  trade  at  cost  or 

debts’  Flfsw  ;  ,’dry  debtors’  less  reserve  for  doubtful 
£20000  .  .U11,!er'' nting  commission  on  debentures 

m'ent  of  ’therebdmary  incidentaI  to  the  establish! 

ment  of  the  business,  moludmg  advertising  to  date  less 

proportion  calculated  by  way  of  percentage  on  the  amount 

the  sales  written  off  to  profit  and  loss  per  minute  of  the 

£80685eXPenT  “l  c,°nn1ection  "lth  issue  of  prospectus,  &.c. 

d  «!8S  ’.i  i  h  at  bankers’  and  in  hand,  £24  376  No 
profit  and  loss  account  Avas  issued. 

T  ilin'*  1^0,s0"'n8*  From  information  furnished  by  the 
hitt  ‘‘ lXucT*  t  ^e.?°ard  of  Trede,  and  published 

of  cals  of  led  n  •  “ appears  that  the  ‘°tal  number 

hi  V  d  poisoning,  reported  to  the  Home  Office 

wase40heTwntOHy  fifd  ]Vork8h°p  Act  during  May,  1910, 

reported  t0  lead  Poisoning  were  also 

reported.  In  addition  19  cases  of  lead  poisoning  (5  0f 

ieh  were  fatal)  were  reported  among  house  painters 

mo  IrfTi  DTing  the  five  months>  January 

1010,  the  total  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  was  1S2 
as  compared  with  22 7  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1909’ 

?3  mT909erTn  ^  W\S  17  in  1010’  a  compared  with 
ing  Onr'l  rV  ^  addition  there  were  82  cases  of  lead  poison- 

during  fife11!  1 1  dpaths)  am,°ng  house  Painters  and  plumbers 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1910,  as  compared  with 

of  190?  (T1Udpmg  1 9  deaths)  in  tbe  corresponding  period 
ol  1909  In  the  month  of  May  there  were  11  reported 

earthenwaf  ?°  deatbfr0™’ lead  poisoning  in  the  china  and 
this  vp  '  evades.  In  the  five  months,  January  to  Mav 

rom  ffiad  til  ^  ^  cases’  and 3 

irom  lead  poisoning  in  our  trades,  compared  with  20 

year1'  ^  CaS®S  ^  2  deaths  in  the  same  five  months  last 

Chambe^^f,  °f  G°°dS-At  a  meting  of  the  Worcester 
rorrpsnn  i  nin,eice>  °n  June  1,  the  secretary  read  the 

For,Z  ()ffic°e  ih"?'. the  Afociated  Chamber  and  the 
nr  Ig4i  of  ce  on  the  false  marking  of  goods  The  former 

forgdthat+  Stf.Ps  should  be  taken  to  adequately  provide 

me"'0"  °f  Bri‘iSh  tTade  "’alks  -  to  taS 

tio,  to  fT  it  t  ,  Jnecessar>’  lor  the  effective  applic-a- 
o  he  re  U  .  K,!’8dom  and  elsewhere  all  the  prov Lions 

obfafa  tte  Ir?eIOn  °f  tMandrid;  18M.  tt"d  *>  endeavour  To 
which  mav  ^  £  '2  i’at  C°nVention  to  o^r  countries 
goods  The  r  dlnge!«;  Prevent  the  false  marking  of 

Ainbassa  ln,  •  °?Ce  replied  that  the  English 

■ '  doi  in  Pans  made  representations  to  the  French 
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wdh  regard  to  the  protection  of  British  trade 
marks  m  that  country,  but  had  not  yet  received  a  reply 

matter  °MrCF  SpttFnf,0n  "T  b?ing  furthcr  called  to  the 

received  at  the’  ^ M  CrZolft 

made  bad  'v^y  b- 

pf  bearing  the  same  mark  which  l7ro’oltceT°Zke 

sentedT  1  articlos  were  not  "hat  they  ropre- 

them  ’  T1  ’  i  hey  °°uId  not  find  oU  who  produced 
them.  The  cha.rman  .said  that  was  a  matter  on  whi  h 

the^  Government  would  not  help  them  Ouite  rivhtlv  .1 
restacted  our  own  people,  but  he  wThed  tfaat  they  VouW 
•  so  protect  British  traders  against  dishonest  foreigners 
Ml.  Evans  said  he  was  afraid  that  the  goods  he  had  men 
turned  were  produced  in  this  country  ’ 

The  Fragile  Club.-The  annual  river  excursion  of  the 
club  took  place  on  June  25.  The  company  faifaded  Mr 

bright’ tuidTen  PMr  f’  MfS'  Stan%.  "hi.  their  three 
orignt  children ;  Mr  Francis,  vice-chairman;  Mr  Spiers 

hon.  treasurer  ;  Mr.  John  Porter,  hon.  secretary  ■  Mr  Date 

rs  Lt arson,  Lady  Kirkpatrick,  Mr.  Wm.  Tweedie  Mr 

cZ  L  T?ge-  Mr'  aSaviUe’  “«•  Seville,  Mr.  Wfalker 
Oapt.  John  Dovener,  Mrs.  Dovener,  Mrs.  Kowlev  £ 

Uphiil  mT’to'T  m’  *lr-  Mo«rid«'.  Mr.  Uphill;  Mrs. 
uphill,  Mr.  Tonkin,  Mrs.  Tonkin,  Mr.  W.  Stonier  Mr 

d>  Mrs‘  Greenwood,  Mr.  Burton,  Mrs.  Burton 
Mr^  Wiseman,  and  Mrs.  Carlton.  The  comnanv  met  at 

byfastfrahi  toaTanl  proceeded  in  »  saloon  carriage 
oy  last  train  to  Taplow.  Carriages  were  in  waiting  for  the 

fande”  w?°U/ter  8  L°Ck’  Where  the  steam  launch  “  Eng! 
t  TT  ,  lyin§  m  readiness  for  a  voyage  up  the  river 
to  Henley  and  back,  passing  en  route  Cliveden  Woods 
Cookham  Bourne  End,  Quarry  Woods,  Great  Madow 

scenery  (ff  thT’wol  Medmenham  Abbey-  The  beautiful 
Of  Plt  yc  f  to  U00ds  and  gardens  bordering  the  “  River 

adm  !edUreCn  ?  gr6at  advantage  and  were  much 

admired.  Considerable  interest  Avas  also  shown  in  the 

racing  by  sailing  yachts  at  Bourne  End  and  the  oarsmen 

wTs  prolideTd  eyi°r  the  regatta‘  Light  luncbeon 

served  S  t  ^  morniri8’  a  cold  collation  was 

d  in  the  saloon  at  mid-day,  and  tea  during  the  after 

noon  After  the  party  had  done  their  duty  towards  the  cold 

we1 If  honored  Y  BritiSh  tbo/‘oughne^>  several  toasts 

Club  ’’  tW'hd‘-  In  1,r°p0S!ng  the  toast  Of  “  The  Fragile 
Club,  the  (  hairman  remarked  that  the  club  had  been  the 

parent  of  the  Pottery  &  Glass  Trade  Benevolent  Institution 

Avlnch  is  doing  an  increasing  amount  of  good  in  the  fragile 

trade,  while  the  club  itself  has  been  the  means  of  ^prompHy 

com^flrwf  dlstref  m  emergency.  Many  members  had 
come  and  geme  but  this  year,  under  the  presidency  of 

Cbto  Vr  A  H  Jt  fwbo  was i  unavoidably  absent),  the  Fragile 
Club  had  made  a  stride  forward.  Harmony,  charity  and 
friendship  seemed  to  be  the  motto  of  the  Fragile3  Club 

Wadr ^  C°ntTe  and  ProsPeu  Mr.  LeAvis  and  Mr’. 

V\  arwick  Savage  were  elected  members,  and  the  chairman 

treasurer  and  secretary  Avere  thanked  for  their  services’ 

Ti  launob  returned  to  Maidenhead  Bridge  in  time  to 
catch  the  8.54  p^m.  tram  from  Taplow.  The  outing  was  tho- 
roughly  successful  and  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  were  so  well  made  that  no  hitch  was  experienced 
Full  credit  must  be  given  to  Mr.  John  Porter  for  his  ex¬ 
cellent  management  and  for  the  infectious  geniality  of  his 
presence  Avhich  kept  everyone  in  good  humour,  and  even 
1  rsuaded  the  weather,  though  dull  and  gloomy  at  first 

cheerful.0^  St®adl  y  Until  d  became  9uite  bright  and 

Trade  Festivities.— Oil  June  11,  the  employees  and  staff 
of  W  ood,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hanley,  took  their  annual. 
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outing.  They  went  to  Rushton  and  to  the  Dane  Valley, 
wheie  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves.  Some  ol  the 
party  went  on  to  Wincle.  They  all  met  at  teatime  and 
partook  of  a  hearty  meal,  after  which  success  to  the  com¬ 
pany  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Wright  and  seconded  by  Mr. 

J  Bell  Mr.  I.  A.  Wood  and  Mr.  H.  Mitchell  responded, 
and  the  party  having  been  photographed,  they  walked  back 
to  Rudyard  Lake  Station  and  returned  to  Hanley  by  tram, 

after  a  very  enjoyable  day. - On  June  11,  the  staff  of  the 

china,  glass  and'  lamp  department  of  William  Wlnteley, 
Ltd.,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  friends  went  for  therr 
summer  outing  to  “  The  Angler’s  Rest,  Bell  Weir  Lock 
Esham.  The  weather  was  propitious,  and  the  whole 
proceedings  were  most  enj  oyable .  The  company  numbered 
nearly  100  (ninety-six,  to  be  exact),  including  the  staff 
and  their  invited  friends,  the  latter  including  many 
gentlemen  well  known  in  the  trade  Amongst  those 
present  were  Messrs.  C.  J.  Cooper,  Wood  (Selfridge  s), 
Handford,  Rouse,  Doughty,  Linnet  Heath,  damage, 
Wheeler,  Francis,  Dudley,  Arnott,  Humphreys,  Brock, 
Chas.  Green,  Hadley,  Folker,  Stonier,  Leyland,  Rhodes, 
&c.  Mr.  C.  J.  Cooper  presided  at  the  dinner,  and  bueny 
welcomed  the  visitors,  referring  especially  to  the  return 
to  business  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  after  his  recent  illness. 
Mr.  Wood  replied,  and  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  visitors 
ior  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  pleasant  function. 
Mr  Dudley  (Whiteley’s)  spoke  of  the  gratification  it 
afforded  the  staff  to  have  the  company  of  so  many  of  their 
trade  friends.  During  the  dinner  “  a  guessing  com¬ 
petition”  added  hilarity  to  the  proceedings,  and  after 
dinner  various  sports  were  indulged  in,  ‘  ‘  throwing  the 
assegai  ”  affording  considerable  amusement  Prizes  were 
given  in  the  various  contests  and  were  distributed  by  the 
chairman  in  the  evening.  Comment  was  made  by  many 
present  on  the  happy  effect  of  such  pleasant  social  inter¬ 
course  between  members  of  the  trade. - The  workpeople 

of  Cartwright  &  Edwards,  Victoria  and  Borough  Potteries, 
Longton,  once  again  experienced  the  hospitality  of  their 
employers  on  Saturday,  June  11,  when  they  were  taken  on 
a  trip' to  Blackpool  at  the  firm’s  expense,  each  employee 
receiving,  in  addition  to  a  free  railway  ticket,  a  gift  of  2s. 
towards  the  day’s  expenses.  Altogether  about  560  workers 
made  the  trip,' and  every  one  of  them  enjoyed  a  crowded 
day  of  glorious  life.  A  special  train  left  the  Potteries  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  Blackpool  was  reached 
soon  after  half-past  seven.  From  that  hour  until  9.30  p.m. 
the  excursionists  exploited  the  amusements  which  Black¬ 
pool  offers  to  its  patrons  with  such  lavish  prodigality. 
The  South  Shore,  with  its  innumerable  attractions,  the 
tower,  the  palace,  the  winter  gardens,  the  piers,  the  rinks, 
all  attracted  the  holiday  makers  in  turn,  and  many  enjoyed 
a  short  trip  to  Lytham  or  Fleetwood.  Bright  weather 
favoured  the  occasion,  and  all  things  combined  to  make 
the  day  a  happy  and  memorable  one.  The  homeward 
journey  was  commenced  at  9.30,  and  Longton  was  reached 
soon  after  midnight.  The  following  Wednesday  the 
employees  of  the  firm  met,  and  passed  with  enthusiasm 
a  resolution  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  directors’ 
hospitality.  _ _ _ 

INSPECTION  OF  POTTERIES. 

(Annual  Report  for  1909.) 

THE  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 
and  Workshops  for  1909  has  just  been  published,  and 
we  give  our  usual  short  summary  of  such  sections  of 
it  as  refer  to  the  Potteries.  Drafts  of  codes  of  regu¬ 
lations  for  dangerous  trades  under  orders  made  in 
1908  were  referred  in  1909  to  commissions  for  formal 
inquiry,  and  two  of  them — for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
and  china,  and  for  transfer-making— are  under  revision  by  the 
Potteries  Committee,  and  will  shortly  bo  replaced  by  regulations 
The  Potteries  Committee,  appointed  in  May,  1908,  have  not  y®" 
reported,  but  their  investigations  were  continued  throughout  190.. 


There  has  been  a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  returns  of  lead 
poisoning  in  that  industry,  from  117  in  1908  to  58  in  1909.  From 
the  tables  given  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  second  half  of  1909  the 
Board  of  Trade  records  of  both  employment  and  exports  were  more 
favourable,  and  that  coincidently  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
returns  for  poisoning;  but  that  throughout  1909,  and  even  in  e 
last  months  of  .1908,  the  latter  were  at  a  much  low'er  level  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  indications  as  to  the  state  of  trade. 
The  Committee  began  their  inquiry  in  July,  1908,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  led  at  once  to  increased  attention 
to  precautionary  measures  and  closer  supervision  of  the  dai.y  and 
liourlv  details  upon  which  their  efficiency  largely  depends. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  number  of  reported  cases  ol  lead 
poisoning  in  the  china  and  earthenware  trades  fcr  each  of  the  last 
four  years  to  be  as  follows  In  1906  there  were  107  cases,  in  190/ 
103  cases,  in  1908  117  cases,  and  in  1909  there  were  58  cases. 

Suppression  of  Dust. — In  the  campaign  against  injurious  dust 
two  important  advances  were  made  in  1909,  respectively  m  the 
directions  of  readv  quantitative  estimation  of  dust,  and  of  improved 
means  of  exhaust  for  its  removal.  In  the  absence  of  precise  deter¬ 
minations  of  amount  as  well  as  character  of  dust  given  off  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  there  has  occasionally  been  difficulty  in  defining  the  pom 
at  which  dust  becomes  negligible  by  reason  of  its  small  amount. 
Thus  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  regulations  for  grinding, 
questions  arose  as  to  which  of  the  later  processes  of  the  kind  should 
be  regarded  as  needing  exhaust,  having  regard  to  the  amount  of  dust 
produced,  and  what  degree  of  efficiency  of  removal,  short  of  im¬ 
practicable  suppression  of  every  particle,  should  be  regarded  as 
adequate.  In  these  processes  the  dust  is  thrown  off  tangentially, 
and  its  presence  can  be  demonstrated  by  letting  it  impinge  upon 
wet  gummed  cards,  but  this  is  not  quantitative.  The  older  methods 
of  precise  measurement  were  too  laborious  for  wide  application  m 
inspection.  The  Potteries  Committee  met  with  the  same  difficulty, 
which  has  now  in  great  measure  been  removed  by  alternative 
methods,  admitting  of  much  more  rapid  determinations  devised 
bv  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  F.R.S.  (a  member  of  the  Committee),  and 
Mr  Duckering  (inspector  of  factories).  Both  methods  are  shown 
at  the  Brussels  Exhibition.  They  lend  themselves  readily  to  precise 
estimation  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  dust  of  a  measured  volume 
of  the  air  breathed  by  workers  in  dry  lead  processes,  and  this  is  the 
more  important  since  it  is  now  recognised  that  inhalation  is  t  e 
principal  source  of  danger,  far  outweighing  the  risk  (serious  as  it 
mav  be)  from  unwashed  hands  or  clothing.  Examples  of  deter¬ 
minations  of  both  kinds  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Duckering  for  the 
purposes  of  the  exhibition.  Some  of  the  results  contrast  the  con¬ 
ditions  with  and  without  exhaust,  and  show  incidentally  the  need 
for  cleanliness  of  floors  and  (where  the  dust  is  excessive)  of  closed 

aiTdocrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year  is  noted  in  several  districts,  and  is  specia  y 
marked  in  the  Midland  division,  which  Mr.  Walmsley  ascribes  partly 
to  the  depressed  condition  of  trade  in  the  Potteries.  The  lady 
inspectors  investigated  69  cases  that  occurred  among  female  workers, 
49  of  which  w'era  in  the  Midland  division.  Miss  Sadler  reports 
that  the  majoritv  of  those  that  occurred  in  potteries  were  due  so 
ware  cleaning,  and  she  points  out  that  moist  ware,  left  over  Sunday  t 
and  holidays,  is  often  quite  dry  before  it  is  cleaned,  and  more  dust 

is  thus  given  off.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  1ftno 

Dangerous  Trades. — Considerable  advance  was  made  in  lJUJ 
in  the  regulation  of  dangerous  trades  ano  processes.  The  reports 
contain  little  of  fresh  interest  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  ot 
earthenware  and  china.  Better  conditions  of  work  and  more 
attention  to  the  health  of  the  w-orkers  are  noted  in  both  Staffordshire 
and  Scotland.  Mr.  Shuter  refer?  to  a  class  of  premises  in  the  former 
district  in  which,  he  says,  it  will  be  always  a  difficult  matter  to 
the  rules  fully  observed.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  old  unsuit¬ 
able  buildings,  occupied  as  factories,  which  are  always  changing 
hands.  A  workman,  who  has  saved  a  few  pounds,  takes  one  ol  these 
places  ;  but,  owing  to  insufficient  capital  and  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  he  has  soon  to  give  it  up,  and  the  premises  are  again 
advertised  as  “  a  convenient  pottery  to  let.”  In  several  potteries 
of  this  kind,  Mr.  Shuter  has  known  four  different  occupiers  within 
two  years.  Now'  this  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  trade  ot 
the  district,  and  he  believes  also  upon  the  question  of  lead  poisoning. 
The  fact  that  his  expenses  are  low  enables  him  to  flood  the  market 
with  cheap  goods  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  manufacturers,  thus 
tending  to  lower  prices  generally,  while  the  operatives  also  suffer, 
since  the  wages  he  pays  are  also  lower  that  is  usually  the  case, 
thus  tending  to  lower  the  average  rate  cf  wages  in  the  district. 
Then  when  the  place  is  closed  his  men  seek  u'ork  elsewhere,  and 
being  badly  paid  and  therefore  badly  nourished,  they  are  ready 
victims  to  lead  poisoning,  and  some  other  firm  gets  the  credit  or 
a  case  that  frequently  had  its  inception  in  one  of  these  poorer 
potteries.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  The  only  one  Mr.  Shuter  can 
suggest  is  that  when  a  pottery  becomes  untenanted  it  shall  no  e 
allowed  to  re-start  until  the  landlord  has  obtained  a  certificate  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  in  every  way  a  fit  and  proper  place  f°r  the 
carrying  on  of  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  china,  this 
would  ensure  the  place  being  ready  for  the  tenant,  instead  of  the 
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tenant  having  to  make  it  ready  himself  at  the  same  time  as  he  is 
•endeavouring  to  start  manufacturing.  Mr.  Parkes  f Derby)  notifies 
the  disuse  of  lead  in  any  form  in  the  largest  coarse  ware  factory  in 
the  Dorby  district.  J 

Truck.— Under  this  head  Mr.  Shuter  and  Miss  Sadler  both  com¬ 
ment  on  the  number  of  deductions  made  in  the  Staffordshire  pot- 
tenes  for  light,  power,  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  work,  and 
the  latter  often  wonders  how  some  of  the  workers  over  manage  to 
have  any  wage  left  over  for  themselves.  Tn  one  pottery  Mr  Shuter 
came  across  acase  where  one  penny  in  the  shillingwas  being  deducted 
from  the  men  s  wages  for  what  was  described  as  “Lord  Hather- 

ton,  but  the  workers  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  In  the  course 
of  proceedings  in  court  it  transpired  that  this  penny  was  deducted 
under  an  award  of  wages  made  many  years  beforo  by  Lord  Hather- 
ton,  and  that  not  only  had  this  award  been  repealed,  but  that  a 
5  per  cent,  increase  had  since  been  granted  by  the  masters,  and  was 
in  operation  in  most  of  the  works.  Another  of  his  cases,  also  taken 
to  court,  revealed  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  charged  for  loans 
by  the  occupier  of  a  brickfield.  One  worker,  who  had  earned 
1/s.  6d.  one  week  only  received  Is.  3d.,  the  balance  being 
•deducted  for  money  lent  with  interest  at  a  penny  in  the  shilling  per 

Re- filling  of  Empty  Bottles.— In  the  report  for  the  Midland 
•envision,  the  following  remarks  are  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Edwards 
(\Y  rexham) :  There  is  a  practice  prevalent  in  the  district  of  collecting 
rptKy“f9d  b°“leS  and  re‘s®9ing  them  to  the  original  owners  for 
the  bottling  of  drinks  and  food.  These  bottles  are  often  obtained 
from  the  refuse  destructor  works,  and  frequently  they  have  been 
resting  in  refuse  heaps  in  contact  with  gross  animal  contamination. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  washing  and  cleansing  which  they  undergo  at 
the  botthng  works  before  re-filling  with  potable  liquids  or  foods  is 
sufficient  disinfection.  In  one  centre  of  the  district  all  these  bottles 
are  kept  back  at  the  borough  refuse  destructor  works  and  sterilised 
tor  which  a  small  charge  is  made,  before  thev  are  handed  over  to  the' 
•collectors. 

Humidity  in  Potteries.— Mr.  Rogers  (Stoke-on-Trent)  says  that 
•during  the  past  year  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
removal  of  excessive  moisture  from  potters’  work-rooms.  In  many 
•ot  the  older  potteries  the  drying  stoves  were  so  constructed  that 
much  of  the  moisture  driven  off  when  the  moist  clay  ware  was  heated 
passed  from  the  drying  stove  to  the  workroom.  This  was  most 
noticeable  in  earthenware  casters’  and  pressers  shops.  The  factory 
occupiers  have  been  asked  to  provide  such  ventilation  that  (1)  the 
moisture  driven  off  the  ware  in  the  drying  stoves  shall  be  carried 
directly  into  the  open  air,  and  (2)  any  moisture  that  escapes  into  the 
w oik-roonis  from  the  stoves  when  the  doors  are  opened  will  be 
Temoved  to  the  open  air.  The  efficiency  of  the  ventilation  was 
tested  by  the  anemometer  and  thermometer,  but  during  July  tests 
AVej8jma -f  w*tb  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  in  many  potteries 
and  details  in  connection  with  the  humidity  of  the  clay  shops  were 
obtained.  The  results  of  the  tests  appeared,  on  the  whole,  to  be 

^satisfactory,  and  typical  figures  are  given  in  confirmation  of  this 
view. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  these 
work-rooms,  the  steps  taken  have  also  caused  a  reduction  of  the 
temperature  of  the  work-rooms  which  was  often  excessive  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  air  which  escaped  from  the  drying  stoves  was 
shot  as  well  as  moist.  There  is  still  room,  however,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  construction  and  ventilation  of  these  drying  stoves 
»nd  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  new  ones  will  only  be  erected  after  careful’ 
•consideration  of  the  health  of  the  workers,  as  well  as  the  exigencies 
•of  the  potting  trade. 

Temperature.— The  reports  indicate  that  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  question  of  temperature.  Mr.  Shuter  (Stoke-on- 
Irent)  reports  that  in  the  glost  ovens  of  the  potteries  a  great 
improvement  has  been  noted,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  the  men  drawing 
an  oven  at  an  excessive  temperature  ;  while  in  the  dipping-house 
a  decided  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made  ;  instead  of 
finding  the  thermometer  recording  80  deg.  F.  to  90  deo  F  it  is 
generally  nearer  65  deg.  F.  or  70  deg.  F.  In  one  case  women  were  | 
lourui  working  in  a  glost  warehouse  the  temperature  being  30  deg  F 
while  in  the  outside  air  it  was  32  deg.  F.  A  prosecution  resulted 
•and  a  conviction  was  obtained. 

Heavy  Weight  Lifting.— Mr.  Shuter  (Stoke)  regrets  that  it  is 
oy  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  young  persons  and  women 
carrying  excessive  weights.  This  occurs  in  the  potteries,  where 
tnese  classes  of  operatives  are  frequently  employed  as  clav  runners 
m  one  pottery  the  certifying  surgeon  was  requested  to  re-examine 
an  the  young  persons  under  16  years  of  age  and  to  stipulate  the 
aximum  weight  that  could  be  carried  in  each  case,  with  the  result 
tnat  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  slip-house  man  to  cut  off  wads 
r^.ln®  ‘r°m  one-third  to  one-half  the  former  size.  In  this  ccn- 
32n({e‘9  frequently  asked  by  occupiers  to  name  the  maximum 
weight  that  a  young  person  should  be  allowed  to  carry. 

_  (To  be  continued. ) 
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GEORGE  LEES. 

WE  regret  to  record  the  death  on  June  18  of  Mr. 

George  Lees,  the  London  representative  of  the 
Coalport  China  Co.,  Coalport.  The  deceased 
complained  of  feeling  ill  when  at  the  show¬ 
room  on  Saturday  morning,  June  18,  and  left 
at  once  for  home.  Soon  after  he  arrived  at  his  residence 
in  Balham  he  died  suddenly.  He  was  born  in  Staffordshire, 
and  was  connected  with  Messrs.  Mintons,  Ltd.,  and  after¬ 
wards  had  a  long  association  with  Messrs.  Goode,  of 
South  Audley-st.  In  1904  he  joined  the  Coalport  China 
Co.  (John  Rose  &  Co.,  Ltd.,)  and  has  acted  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative  since  that  date.  The  late  Mr.  Lees  was  a 
courteous  and  businesslike  man  and  was  greatly  respected 
in  the  trade  generally  and  especially  by  his  fellow  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  London.  The  directors  of  the  Coalport  Co 
feel  that  they 
have  lost  a 
valued  servant 
and  one  whom 
they  have  al¬ 
ways  regarded 
as  a  personal 
friend.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  fond 
of  music  and  a 
very  capable 
musician.  i*The 
late  Mr.  j[Lees 
was  athoroughly 
practical  man, 
and  his  courtesy 
and  businesslike 
methods  were 
highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all 
who  had  busi¬ 
ness  transac  - 
tions  with  him. 

The  funer  al 
took  place  at 
Balham  onjune 
21,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  many 


Mr.  George  Lees. 
relatives,  friends  and  business  acquaintances.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Major  Garrett,  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  John  Davison  (the  American  and  Canadian 
representative  of  the  company),  Mr.  J.  C.  Cheadle,  the 
secretary,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Tranter,  who  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Lees  in  the  London  management  (and  who  has  been 
appointed  by  the  directors  to  the  position  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lees).  Mr.  C.  C.  Bruff,  the  managing 
director,  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  funeral,  but  sent  a 
beautiful  wreath.  Jhe  deceased  left  a  widow  and  six  children. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
late  Mr.  Lees.  Amongst  many  other  interesting  references 
to  the  deceased,  he  says  :  ‘  ‘  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
friendship  for  close  on  fifty  years,  I  can  speak  with  a  good 
knowledge  both  as  to  his  splendid  abilities  as  a  business 
man  and  his  unfailing  kindly  disposition  and  unassuming 
character,  which  has  drawn  us  more  closely  to  him  and 
found  for  him  a  large  circle  of  friends.  .  .  He  made  a  great 
study  of  music,  and  while  in  his  ’teens  was  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  a  chapel  in  Hanley.  .  .  Leaving  Stoke  in 
the  year  1870,  he  took  up  a  position  with  Mintons 
in  \\  albrook,  afterwards  going  to  South  Kensington,  when 
the  late  Mr.  Colin  Campbell  started  the  Art  Studio  there. 
Here  he  remained  until  the  Studio  closed. 
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amongst  them  one  signed  by  Lord  Nelson.  Many  of  these 
must  now  have  a  considerable  monetary  value,  though 
that  was  a  question  which  did  not  influence  Mr.  Haines. 
Amongst  many  others  known  in  art  and  literature  he  num¬ 
bered  among  his  friends  the  daughter  of  Horace  Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Hall  (the  art  critics),  Mr.  Hine,  the  painter, 
and  Mr.  John  Lane,  the  publisher.  He  took  great  interest 
in  the  Brighton  Library,  to  which  he  made  many  donations, 
and  only  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  supplemented  them 
by  sending  five  valuable  prints  of  the  Brighton  that  has. 
disappeared.  He  was  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  of 
the  library,  and  attended  its  meeting  held  about  eight 
days  before  his  death.  As  a  member  of  that  committee 
he  attended  the  memorial  service  for  his  late  Majesty. 
He  was  associated  with  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Brighton  Sailing  Club.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  there  were  three  shops  virtually  con¬ 
trolled  by  him.  The  one  at  49,  Preston-st.,  and  that  at 
70,  Church-rd.,  Hove,  will  be  carried  on  by  his  eldest  and 
youngest  sons — Mr.  George  and  Mr.  William  H.  Haines. 
His  business,  known  as  Lee  &  Co.,  169,  Western-rd.,  will 
be  continued  by  his  second  son,  Mr.  Arthur  Haines.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  June  4,  at  the  Extra-Mural  Cemetery, 
Brighton.  The  deceased  leaves  a  widow  and  four  children 
and  scores  of  sincere  and  sorrowing  friends. 


JAMES  STAMPER,  Aged  66. 

EALERS  in  the  glass  and  china  trade  in  the  North 
j  (o)  ^  of  England  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
>'  I  Mr.  James  Stamper,  who  for  thirteen  or  fourteen 
)  M  years  called  upon  themfor  orders  for  theRoyal  Art 
*  S  Pottery  Co.  of  Longton.  The  deceased  had  been 
in  rather  indifferent  health  for  some  time, and  about  twelve 
months  ago  the  company  allowed  him  a  pension  and 
he  retired. 

Unfortunately, 
cessation  from 
active  work  did 
not  enable  him 
to  regain 
strength,  and 
he  died  at  his 
residence, "15  29, 

Claremont -rd., 

Alexandra  Park 
Manchester,  on 
June  11.  De¬ 
ceased  was 
well  known 
throughout  the 
trade  in  the 
North  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  in 
Scotland  and 
Ireland,  ground 
he  covered  re¬ 
gularly.  Mr. 

Stamper  li  a  d 
the  happy 
faculty  of  mak¬ 
ing  friends  of 
his  customers,  and  his  portly  presence  and  genial 
humour  will  be  greatly  missed.  He  was  born  in 
Cark-in-Cartmel,  Lancashire,  and  commenced  work  when 
16  years  of  age  with  a  firm  of  wholesale  jewellers 
in  Manchester  and  for  several  years  travelled  the  country 
for  Manchester  firms,  his  later  engagements  having  been 
in  the  pottery  trades.  About  1896  he  became  associated 
with  the  Royal  Art  Pottery  Co.,  carrying  their  samples  of 
artistic  pottery  and  useful  earthenware  through  the 


[Photo,  by  Hammond  &  Stamper,  Manchester 

Mr.  James  Stamper. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  HAINES,  Aged  83. 

MANY  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the 
pottery  and  glass  trade  will  share  with  the 
public*  of  Brighton  deep  regret  on  hearing  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Haines,  the  oldest  china  dealer 
in  the  famous  watering  place.  At  his  great 
age  it  might  be  thought  that  he  was  more  familiar  with 
manufacturers  of  the  past  than  of  the  present  generation, 

but,  despite 
his  83  years, 
he  enjoyed  ex¬ 
cellent  health, 
and  was  work¬ 
ing  to  the  last. 
He  was  only 
ill  two  days, 
and  died  (from 
the  effects  of 
a  chill  caught 
while  garden¬ 
ing)  f  at  his 
residence,  23, 
Hampton -pi., 
on  May  31. 
He  was  born 
in  Brighton  in 
1827,  and  has 
been  in  the 
town  and  in 
the  trade  all 
his  life.  His 
father  estab¬ 
lished  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  46, 
Preston-st.,  in 
1834.  At  that 
time  Preston- 
st.  was  the 

most  western  business  thoroughfare  in  the  town,  and 
was  the  centre  of  the  best  shopping  trade.  (It  is  of 
interest  to  learn  that  46,  Preston-st.,  was  the  first  shop  in 
Brighton  to  be  lit  with  gas.)  The  business  was  greatly 
extended  in  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  his  striking  person¬ 
ality  and  remarkable  acquaintance  with  local  events  at 
Brighton  and  with  the  persons  connected  with  them  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century,  interesting  all  who  became 
acquainted  with  him.  Many  notable  people  who  called 
at  his  shop  casually  on  business  became  not  only  his 
regular  customers,  but  his  personal  friends.  Brighton, 
since  its  “discovery”  by  Royalty,  has  always  been  a 
favourite  resort  of  famous  people,  and  Mr.  Haines  had  made 
it  his  hobby  to  keep  records  and  souvenirs  of  them.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  book  written  about  Brighton  of 
which  he  had  not  a  copy  in  his  library.  Many  years  ago — 
perhaps  five-and-twenty — we  remember  him  showing  us 
with  pleasure  and  pride  a  collection  of  views  of  Brighton — 
old  engravings  and  prints — in  which  we  were  greatly 
interested,  but  we  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that  they 
were  an  index  to  perhaps  the  strongest  trait  in  his  char¬ 
acter.  He  was  by  nature  a  collector — paintings,  curios, 
velics,  engravings,  and  books  about  Brighton,  were  the 
delights  of  his  life.  Amongst  the  ‘  ‘  relics  ’  ’  he  prized  so 
highly,  are  a  little  ivory  fan  presented  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  her  scent  bottles,  satchel,  and  a 
drawing  of  George  IV.  in  his  carriage  at  Windsor,  which 
hung  in  her  bed-room  to  the  last.  One  of  his  reminiscences 
was  that  he  saw  the  removal  of  the  coffin  containing  the 
body  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  for  burial  from  her  house  in 
Old  Steine.  He  possessed  her  autograph  and  a  large 
collection  of  autograph  letters  of  famous  people,  and 


Mr.  J.  J.  Haines. 
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districts  named.  He  was  not  known  much  in  the  South 
but  in  every  important  town  in  the  North,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  Ireland,  he  was  a  very  popular  traveller  in  pottery. 
His  duties  in  recent  years  did  not  allow  him  to  take  an 
active  part  in  any  of  the  national  sports,  but  he  was  always 


Mr.  John  Brunt. 

an  enthusistic  lover  of  cricket  and  followed  the  game  with 
great  interest,  and  whenever  business  permitted  he  spent 
a  day  at  the  county  ground  at  Old  Trafford.  The  funeral 
took"  place  at  the  Southern  Cemetery,  Manchester,  on 
June  15.  Mr.  C.  S.  Meigh  now  represents  the  Royal  Art 
Pottery  Co.  on  the  ground  covered  by  the  late  Mr.  Stamper, 
while  Mr.  C.  H.  Brittain  continues  to  represent  them  in 
all  places  south  of  Manchester. 


JOHN  BRUNT,  Aged  53. 

HE  intelligence  reached  us  so  near  the  date  of 
publication  that  in  our  last  issue  we  could  only 
briefly  express  our  regret  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Brunt.  He  had  been  ailing  for 
some  time,  and  a  few  months  ago  he  went  on 
medical  advice  to  the  South  Down  Hydro  at  St.  Anne’s- 
on-Sea.  During  the  early  weeks  of  May  he  gradually  grew 
worse  and,  still  under  medical  advice,  his  friends  brought 
him  back  to  Trentham.  He  lost  consciousness  on  the 
journey,  and  reached  his  home  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
from  which  he  never  quite  recovered.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  “  The  Oaks,”  Trentham,  on  May  26. 

Deceased  was  a  native  of  Penkshull,  and  commenced  his 
business  career  in  the  service  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Railway  Co.  After  some  experience  in  other  capacities, 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Wag- 
staffe,  and  they  carried  on  business  as  china  and  earthen- 
ware  merchants  under  the  name  of  W  agstaffe  &  Brunt  at 
Longton.  The  deceased  had  also  an  interest  in  the  printing 


firm  of  Wood,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Hanley,  of  which  he 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  was  connected 
with  C.  M.  Brunt  &  Co.,  hay  and  straw  merchants,  of 
Stoke-on-Trent,  but  the  pottery  business  claimed  most 
of  his  attention.  The  late  Mr.  Brunt  was  a  popu¬ 
lar  man  in  Longton,  and  took  a  great 
interest  in  local  public  affairs,  but  never 
accepted  office  in  connection  with  muni¬ 
cipal  work,  though,  we  understand,  he  was 
frequently  requested  to  do  so.  He  was 
widely  known  and  respected,  and  was  for 
many  years  churchwarden  at  Normacot, 
where  he  formerly  lived.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Minerva  Lodge  of  Freemasons 
at  Fenton.  The  late  Mr.  Brunt  was  of  a 
genial  and  generous  disposition,  and  his 
death  is  lamented,  not  only  by  a  large 
number  of  acquaintances  in  business  and 
in  social  circles,  but  by  many  poor  people 
whom  he  assisted.  The  funeral  took  place 
at  Normacot  on  May  28  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  assembly,  including  members  of  the 
family,  friends,  and  many  manufacturers. 


THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS 
TRADES  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

HE  secretary  of  the  Institution  has 
received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Home  Secretary  in  reply  to 
the  addresses  of  sympathy  sent 
to  His  Majesty  the  King  and  to 
H.M.  Queen  Alexandra  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  his  late  Majesty  King  Edward 
the  Seventh  : — 

Home  Office,  Whitehall,  16  June,  1910. 
Sir, — I  am  commanded  by  the  King 
to  convey  to  you  hereby  his  Majesty’s 
thanks  for  the  loyal  and  dutiful  re¬ 
solution  of  the  Pottery  and  Glass  Trades  Benevolent 
Institution  on  the  occasion  of  the  lamented  death  of  his 
late  Majesty  King  Edward  the  Seventh.  I  am  to  say  that 
the  expression  of  sympathy  with  Queen  Alexandra  has 
been  laid  before  her  Majesty,  who  desires  me  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  you  her  thanks. — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

The  Secretary,  Winston  S.  Churchill. 

Pottery  and  Glass  Trades  Benevolent  Institution, 

49,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 


The  Board  of  Management  have  for  some  time  had 
under  consideration  the  holding  of  a  conference  between 
members  of  the  Board  and  a  few  wholesale  and  retail 
traders.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  has  had  interviews 
with  some  of  the  latter,  and  a  special  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  whole  matter.  That  com¬ 
mittee  has  held  several  meetings  and  their  report  will 
shortly  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Management. 

As  already  announced,  the  second  annual  Festival 
Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  Regent-st.,  W.,  on 
Nov.  15,  when  Mr.  E.  R.  Edis,  of  the  Army  &  Navy  Stores, 
will  preside,  and  a  member  of  a  well-known  provincial 
firm  will  take  the  vice-chair.  Mr.  John  Porter  has  kindly 
undertaken  again  to  take  charge  of  the  after-dinner  pro¬ 
gramme.  Members  are  requested  to  keep  the  date  open, 
and  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  make  this  second  Festival 
Dinner  a  successful  one  in  every  way.  There  will  not  be 
the  usual  half-yearly  meeting  in  July  this  year. 
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BRITISH  IMPORTS  of  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  &c.,  during  the  last  three  years. 


Value. 

CHINAWARE  or  PORCELAIN,  and 

EARTHENWARE  : 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

From  Germany 

45,848 

47,699 

29,267 

„  Netherlands  . . 

756 

835 

736 

,,  Belgium 

1,334 

941 

732 

„  France 

153,031 

162,629 

277,270 

,,  Austria-Hungary 

2,978 

1,799 

2,599 

„  China  (exclusive  of  Hong  Kong, 

Macao,  and  Wei-hai- Wei) 

11,118 

8,945 

15,839 

„  Japan  (including  Formosa) . . 

44,812 

35,598 

28,835 

„  United  States  of  America  . . 

550 

304 

1,880 

„  Other  Foreign  Countries  . . 

3,699 

3,634 

3,058 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  . . 

264,126 

262,383 

360,216 

From  British  East  Indies  . . 

586 

1,453 

666 

,,  Hong  Kong  . . 

2,418 

3,529 

3,724 

„  Other  British  Possessions  . . 

70 

49 

— 

Total  from  British  Possessions . . 

3,074 

5,031 

4,390 

Total 

267,200 

267,414 

364,606 

FLOOR  TILES  for  Tesselated  Pave- 

ment: 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries. . 

— 

1,427 

1,089 

All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing  and 

Strejt  Paving)  : 

From  Germany 

— 

1,208 

2,992 

,,  Netherlands  .. 

— 

10,440 

7,609 

„  Belgium 

— 

3,399 

3,786 

,,  France 

— 

1,521 

654 

„  Spain  . . 

— 

1,244 

1,922 

,,  Other  Foreign  Countries 

— 

309 

1,868 

Total  . . 

— 

18,121 

18,831 

SANITARY  WARE: 

— 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  . . 

— 

1,323 

825 

j  Total  from  British  Possessions  . . 

— 

72 

9 

Jet,  Rockingham,  and  Glazed  Terra- 

Cotta  Ware  : 

From  Germany 

41 

63 

34 

„  Belgium 

155 

119 

41 

„  France 

12 

151 

22 

„  Italy . 

407 

220 

232 

„  Other  Foreign  Countries  . . 

31 

124 

133 

Total 

646 

677 

462 

Value. 

CHINAWARE,  &c. — continued. 

— 

1908. 

1909. 

Other  Earthenware  (including  Semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica) : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

From  Germany 

— 

499,919 

469,607 

,,  Netherlands  . . 

— 

25,330 

15,661 

,,  Belgium 

— 

9,173 

12,884 

.,  France  . .  . .  . . 

— 

15,178 

12,411 

,,  Austrja-Hungary 

— 

6,503 

7,826- 

,,  Japan 

— 

954 

1,302 

,,  Other  Foreign  Countries  . . 

— 

4,566 

4,326- 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  . . 

— 

561,623 

524,017 

Total  from  British  Possessions  . . 

— 

461 

186 

Total  . . 

— 

562,084 

524,203: 

Red  Pottery,  Stoneware,  Brown  and 

Yellow  Ware  : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

From  Sweden 

— 

— 

1.250' 

„  Germany 

— 

11,292 

13,185- 

,,  Netherlands  . . 

— 

574 

1,746 

„  Belgium 

— 

3,446 

6,155- 

„  Italy . 

— 

2,832 

979 

,,  Austria-Hungary 

— 

9,315 

7,935 

„  Other  Foreign  Countries  . . 

— 

2,917 

3,604 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  . . 

— 

30,376 

34,854 

Total  from  British  Possessions  . . 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

— 

30,376 

34,854 

Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings,  and  Chemical  Ware): 

£ 

£ 

£ 

From  Germany 

— 

30,174 

29,614 

„  Netherlands  . . 

— 

449 

442 

„  Belgium 

— 

294 

90' 

,,  France 

— 

176 

47 

,,  Austria-Hungary 

— 

2,703 

1,696 

„  Other  Foreign  Countries  . . 

— 

1,466 

393- 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  . . 

— 

35,262 

32,282 

Total  from  British  Possessions . . 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

— 

35,262 

32,282: 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  of  GLASS  during  the  last  three  years. 


GLASS  : 

Value. 

Li 

Value. 

Window  and  German  Sheet,  including 
Shades  and  Cylinders : 

From  Germany 
„  Netherlands  . . 

„  Belgium 
,,  France 
,,  Austria-Hungary 
„  Other  Foreign  Countries 

1908. 

1909. 

G  LASS — continued. 

—  |  1908. 

1909. 

£ 

£ 

155,511 

5,021 

518,210 

5,651 

7,321 

1,121 

£ 

129.837 
2,593 

518.838 
3,075 

11,200 

998 

Bottles  : 

From  Sweden 
„  Norway 
,,  Germany 
,,  Netherlands  . . 

,,  Belgium  . .  . .  . .  ’ 

,,  France 

£ 

£ 

52,105 

3,251 

250,338 

66,853 

52,361 

145,595 

991 

4,418 

£ 

32,262' 

5,264 

262,997 

79,083- 

60,144 

152,564 

939 

4,348- 

Total  from  Eoreign  Countries  . . 
Total  from  British  Possessions . . 

_ 

692,835 

225 

666,541 

„  Italy . 

,,  Austria-Hungary 

— 

Total 

— 

693,060 

666,541 

„  United  States  of  America  . . 

„  Other  Foreign  Countries  . . 

— 

5,697 

8,110 

3,058- 

5,974 

Plate  : 

From  Germany 
„  Netherlands  . . 

£ 

£ 

24,609 

3,601 

£ 

20,854 

3,875 

Total  from  Foreign  Coimtries  . . 
Total  from  British  Possessions . . 

— 

589,719 

64 

606,633 

13 

„  Belgium 
,,  France 

— 

374,549 

8,851 

388,314 

7,535 

Total 

— 

589,783 

606,646 

„  Other  Foreign  Countries  . . 

414 

275 

Total 

— 

412,024 

420,853 

Manufactures,  other  sorts : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Flint,  Plain,  Cut,  or  Ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass : 

From  Sweden 
„  Germany 
„  Netherlands  . . 

„  Belgium 
„  France 
„  Austria-Hungary 
„  United  States  of  America  . . 

£ 

£ 

25,914 

480,683 

32,323 

328,508 

41,873 

120,502 

19,865 

£ 

21,642 

437,915 

32,739 

346,159 

39,999 

163,547 

24,572 

From  Sweden 
„  Norway 
„  Germany 
,,  Netherlands  . . 

„  Belgium 
,,  France 
,,  Austria-Hungary 
„  United  States  of  America  . . 

„  Other  Foreign  Coimtries  . . 

— 

12 

13 

2,427 

98 

3,607 

1,181 

430 

389 

191 

70 

11 

1,637 

26 

1,804 

1,296 

204 

290 

237' 

„  Other  Foreign  Countries 

— 

15,404 

13,998 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  . . 
Total  from  British  Possessions  . . 

8,348 

5,575- 

4 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  . . 
Total  from  British  Possessions . . 

— 

1,065,072 

287 

1,080.571 

38 

— 

Total 

— 

1,065,359 

1.080,609 

Total 

— 

i  8,348 

5,579* 
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Trade  Reports. 

The  Proprietors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  POTTERIES. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

THUS  far  the  trade  barometer  continues  to  point  to 
“set  fair,”  and  all  the  conditions  seem  favourable 
to  a  continuance  of  this  happy  state  of  affairs.  In 
moving  among  the  manufacturers  in  the  different 
towns,  one  hears  singularly  few  complaints  about 
business.  Some  of  the  china  manufacturers  at  the 
Longton  end  occasionally  indulge  in  a  grumble  because  they  think 
they  are  not  getting  so  large  a  share  of  trade  as  their  colleagues  in 
the  earthenware  department,  and  I  have  also,  from  time  to  time, 
encountered  brick  and  tile  manufacturers,  who  assure  me  that  they 
have  been  able  to  take  no  profits  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so.  But 
these  are  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule,  and  the  rule  which 
they  demonstrate,  in  the  present  instance,  is  that  the  potting  in¬ 
dustry  throughout  the  North  Staffordshire  district  is  just  now 
uncommonly  well  employed.  Business  is  brisk  among  general 
earthenware  manufacturers  ;  the  jet  and  rockingham  makers  have 
nothing  to  complain  about ;  the  sanitary  trade  is  much  more 
busily  employed  than  it  has  been — one  hears  of  important  extensions 
in  progress  here  and  there — and  the  tile  trade  is  following  suit. 
Although,  as  has  been  mentioned,  some  of  the  china  manufacturers 
think  they  ought  to  be  doing  better,  the  general  experience  is  that 
trade  is  fairly  satisfactory.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  hear  poor 
accounts  of  the  business  moving  among  makers  of  electrical  ware, 
door  fittings  and  chemical  ware. 

With  regard  to  individual  markets,  the  experience  of  different 
firms,  of  course,  varies  a  good  deal.  The  home  trade  still  offers 
considerable  room  for  improvement,  but  while  London  orders  are 
slower  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  Lancashire  market,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  is  not  living  up  to  its  full  reputation  as  a  customer 
of  North  Staffs,  the  provincial  markets,  as  a  whole,  are  proving 
fairly  productive.  Steadiness  characterises  the  United  States 
market,  but  the  boom  we  were  expecting  hangs  fire,  and  as  yet  we 
have  not  had  a  real  taste  of  wrhat  Uncle  Sam  can  send  us  in  the  way 
of  orders,  when  he  feels  so  disposed.  The  Continental  trade  has 
dropped  back  a  little,  and  the  Australian  market  is  less  buoyant 
than  we  should  like  it  to  be,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  trade  is  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  the  wide  world  over.  We  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  glad  to  hear  glowing  accounts  of  the  prospects  in  South 
Africa.  It  has  been  a  long,  wearisome  and  costly  business  to  some 
of  our  manufacturers,  who  have  been  quietly  ‘  ‘  nursing  ’  ’  their 
trade  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  now  they  seem  likely  to  reap  the 
reward  of  their  perseverance.  I  had  a  chat,  only  a  fortnight  ago, 
with  an  Australian  commercial  man,  who  has  recently  been  spending 
some  time  in  South  Africa,  and  he  assured  me  that  so  bright  is  the 
prospect  at  the  Cape  now  that, were  he  not  already  established  in  the 
Antipodes,  he  should  certainly  remove  his  business,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel,  to  South  Africa.  He  hastened  to  explain  that  the  Australian 
outlook  is  extremely  encouraging,  but  he  considered  prospects  in 
South  Africa  to  be  far  more  so,  and  I  have  heard  opinions  to  the 
sam©  effect  expressed  by  many  other  commercial  men. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  relating  to 
our  foreign  trade  in  china  and  earthenware  for  the  month  of  May 
is  that  at  last  the  deficit  which  the  figures  have  hitherto  shown, 
when  compared  with  those  for  two  years  ago,  have  been  made  up. 
There  has  never  been  any  question  about  our  export  trade  this  year 
being  better  than  it  was  in  1909,  but  trade  was  so  much  better  in 
1908  than  it  was  a  year  later,  that  we  have  only  just  succeeded  in 
overtaking  the  handicap  with  which  we  started  the  year.  We  now 
find  that,  during  the  month  of  May,  our  exports  of  china  and 
earthenware  amounted  to  £226,289,  which  is  £39,997  more  than  the 
figure  for  May  last  year,  and  £31,210  more  than  May,  1908.  This 
big  increase  brings  the  total  exports  for  the  five  months  (January  to 
May)  up  to  £1,053,450,  compared  with  £877,044  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1909,  and  £1,043,133  in  1908— an  increase  of  £176,406 
and  £10,317  respectively.  This  is  first-rate,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  anticipate  that  the  figures  will  be  still  further  improved  upon 
before  the  year  is  out.  A  glance  at  the  details  of  the  exports  during 
May  shows  that  in  three  cases  there  was  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
ware  sent  away.  The  three  countries  concerned  were  the  United 
States  (a  decline  of  £1,400),  New  Zealand  (£1,000),  and  France 
(£500).  Against  these  declines  have  to  be  set  a  large  number  of 
important  increases,  as  follows  : — Canada  an  increase  of  £11,000  ; 
Brazil  and  Australia,  £5,200  each  ;  the  Argentine  Republic,  £4,000  ; 
South  Africa,  £3,500  ;  Germany,  £2,200,  and  the  British  East  Indies 
(about),  £1,000.  The  details  given  in  the  returns  show  that  the 


export  of  general  earthenware  and  sanitary  ware  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  good,  but  the  figures  as  regarded  electrical  ware  wore,  un¬ 
fortunately,  very  unsatisfactory.  The  returns  for  the  five  months, 
January  to  May,  show  the  extent  to  which  oversea  countries  have 
been  better  or  worse  customers  of  Great  Britain  for  pottery  as 
follows  : — Canada  and  Brazil  have  each  purchased,  in  round  figures, 
£26,000  worth  more  of  British  crockery  this  year  than  they  did  last. 
The  Argentine  Republic,  £22,000  ;  Australia,  £20,600  ;  South  Africa, 
£12,000  ;  Germany,  £9,000  ;  the  East  Indies,  £1,200  ;  and  New 
Zealand,  £800.  Per  contra  :  France  has  purchased  British  ware 
to  the  value  of  £5,500  less  than  in  the  same  peiiod  of  last  year,  and 
the  custom  of  the  United  States  declined  during  the  five  months  by 
£1,500.  During  May  foreign  ware  to  the  value  of  £75,118  was  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  compared  with  £87,906  and  £88,315 
in  May  of  the  two  preceding  years  respectively.  During  the  five 
months  the  foreign  ware  imported  was  valued  at  £338,093,  an 
appreciable  decline  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years.  After 
making  due  allowance  for  the  foreign  ware  ‘  ‘  re-expoHed,  we  find 
that  the  ret  value  of  the  imported  pottery  placed  on  the  markets  of 
the  United  Kingdom  during  May  was  £64,345,  and  during  the  five 
months  £289,089.  Of  the  latter  sum,  £53,000  represented  china, 
porcelain  and  parian,  and  £203,000  general  earthenware,  including 
semi-porcelain  and  majolica.  The  balance  is  made  up  by  various 
other  classes  of  wrare. 


During  the  past  few  months  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people  have 
been  very  much  exercised  in  the  Potteries  as  to  when  the  annual 
trade  holiday  will  begin  this  year.  As  a  general  rule,  ‘  ‘  Stoke 
Wakes,”  as  the  festival  is  locally  known,  coincides  with  Bank  holiday 
week,  but,  as  a  matte”  of  fact,  the  “  Wakes  ”  is  a  church  festival, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  August  Bank  holiday  at 
all.  It  thus  happens  this  year — an  extiemely  rare  occurrence — 
that  the  “  Wakes  Week,”  propeily  speaking,  does  not  fall  until  a 
week  after  the  usual  time,  and,  as  almost  everybody  wants  to  get 
away  during  the  first  week  in  August,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  holiday  rail-way  facilities,  it  has  been  decided  to  bring  the 
trade  holiday  forward  a  week,  so  that  it  will  coincide  with  Bank 
holiday  -week  again,  after  all.  I  believe  it  was  Major  Wedgwood, 
now  Mayor  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  who  first  suggested  that  the  date 
should  be  altered.  Major  Wedgwood,  as  everyone  knows,  is 
intensely  interested  in  the  auxiliary  forces,  and  he  saw  that,  unless 
the  trade  holiday  was  antedated,  all  those  members  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  forces  who  wmrk  at  potting  factories  would  be  unable  to  join 
with  the  Territorials  from  other  parts  of  the  country  in  the  big  brigade 
trainings  arranged  for  the  camps  this  year.  When  he  first  suggested 
the  sensible  idea  of  rearranging  the  Wakes  holidays,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  conformity  with  those  of  other  districts,  Major  Wedgwood 
met  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  but  the  Joint  Committee  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  the  English  China  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Coal- 
owners  and  Iron  Masters’  Association,  the  local  traders’  associations, 
the  railway  company,  and  the  Potteries  Federated  Council  have 
all  decided  to  recognise  Bank  holiday  week  as  Stoke  Wakes  week, 
and  the  public  are  now  laying  their  plans  accordingly.  Stoke  Wakes 
Saturday  will  therefore  fall  this  year  on  July  30,  and  as  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  do  so  again  before  the  holidays  have  begun,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  wishing  everyone  engaged  in  the  trade  a  right 
happy  vacation.  Country  dealers  should  note  the  date.  Goods  cannot 
be  dispatched  that  week. 


Manufacturers  in  North  Staffordshire  have  followed,  with  much 
iterest  the  progress  of  the  action  in  the  Chancery  Division  in 
rhich  the  firm  of  E.  Nister,  of  Nuremberg,  sought  an  injunction 
o  restrain  the  Chiomo  Transfer  &  Potters’  Supply  Co.,  of  Hanley  , 
com  infringing  their  copyright  in  certain  water-colour  drawings, 
,lso  claiming  damages.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  reported  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  The  judge  decided  that  the  author  was  entitled 
o  copyright  in  England,  and  he  decided  that  the  Chromo  Transfer 
lo.’s  sheets  were  “obvious  copies”  of  Messrs.  Nister ’s  design, 
iut  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Hanley  firm  had  acted  neither 
wilfully  nor  negligently  in  doing  what  they  had  done,  viz.,  in  re- 
iroducing  the  design  to  Messrs.  Clementson’s  order.  Mr.  Justice 
Seville  expressed  the  opinion  that,  if  the  action  had  been  brought 
a  Germany,  the  plaintiffs  would  not  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
aquiry  as  to  damages  which  they  asked  for.  His  Lordship  granted 
he  injunction,  and  ordered  the  delivery  up  to  plaintiffs  of  the 
afringements  of  which  they  had  complained,  with  costs.  He  also 
ranted  them  an  inquiry  as  to  damages,  but  reserved  the  costs  of 
he  inquiry.  The  delivery  up  of  the  infringements  was  stayed  for 
\  rr  nmrairlpirfl.tion  of  the  Question  of  appeal. 


The  workpeople  engaged  in  the  potting  trade  are  anxious  that 
he  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  t) 
ecure  the  appointment  of  medical  referees  throughout  the  country 
who  are  specialists  in  the  industrial  diseases  coming  within  the 
cope  of  the  Act,  and  to  also  secure  that  no  medical  practitioner, 
.ppointed  as  a  certifying  surgeon,  or  medical  referee,  shall  be 
ligible  to  act  either  on  behalf  of  a  trade  union,  or  insurance  com- 
>any,  in  any  capacity  for  which  fees  are  payable  in  respect  of 
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medical  de:isions  or  reports.  It  is  also  desired  to  secure  that 
in  no  case  shall  a  medical  man  hold  the  dual  office  of  certifying 
surgeon  and  medical  referee.  The  matter  was  brought  forward  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Trades  and  Labour 
Council  by  Mr.  J.  Lovatt,  general  secretary  of  the  Potters’  Union, 
when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  make  representations  bearing 
on  the  subject  to  the  Premier,  the  Home  Secretary,  the  local  members 
of  Parliament,  the  Chairman  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Congress.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Lovatt  asserted  that  there  had  been 
many  cases  of  glaring  injustice  in  the  Potteries,  and  he  remarked  that, 
when  medical  men  who  w7ere  in  receipt  of  fees  from  insurance 
companies  w7ere  also  certifying  surgeons,  the  man  who  was  depen¬ 
dent  on  their  decision  stood  a  very  poor  chance  indeed.  What  is 
needed,  he  declared,  is  a  system  of  State  insurance. 


The  vast  majority  of  the  workpeople  engaged  in  the  potting 
trade  are  admittedly  people  whose  general  behaviour  and  habits  of 
life  will  bear  the  closest  investigation.  One  may  search  the  w-orld 
through  without  finding  a  body  of  men,  women,  and  young  people, 
who  know  how  to  conduct  themselves  better,  or  who  have  greater 
self-respect.  Unhappily,  however,  as  there  are  black  sheep  in 
e\  ery  family,  so  there  are  also  some  people  who  work  at  factories 
who  bring  discredit  upon  themselves  and  upon  their  fellows,  by 
giving  undue  licence  to  their  tongues,  and  how  to  deal  with  such 
people,  especially  when  they  are  otherwise  excellent  workers,  is  a 
problem  which  must  have  troubled  more  than  one  employer  of 
labour,  as  it  did  Mr.  Stewart  Johnson,  of  Alfred  Meakin,  Ltd., 
Tunstall,  afew  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Johnson  was  passing  through  a 
part  of  his  factory  w7here  some  female  cup  handlers  w7ere  employed, 
when  he  heard  a  woman  using  bad  language.  There  was  some  rude 
jesting  going  on,  and  some  objectionable  songs  were  also  being 
sung.  The  woman,  who  had  been  employed  at  the  w-orks  for  18 
years,  had  three  young  women  working  under  her,  and,  by  way  of 
teaching  her  a  lesson,  Mr.  Johnson  ordered  that  a  sum  of  10s.  w  hich 
was  owing  her  for  work  which  had  been  done,  but  had  not  been 
examined,  should  be  withheld  until  after  the  examination  had  been 
completed.  A  sequel  to  the  incident  was  heard  at  Tunstall  Police 
Court,  on  June  16,  when  Alfred  Meakin,  Ltd.,  w7ere  summoned 
under  the  Truck  Act,  for  having  deducted  10s.  from  the  woman’s 
wages  without  giving  her  particulars  in  writing.  It  was  then  that 
the  facts  related  above  were  narrated  to  the  Potteries  Stipendiary. 
It  appeared  that  the  woman  w7as  paid  the  money  owing  to  her  a 
few  days  after  the  incident,  but  in  the  meantime  the  Factory 
Inspector  had  visited  the  works,  and  found  that  there  was  an  entry 
in  the  fines  register  to  the  effect  that  10s.  had  been  deducted  from  the 
woman  s  w7ages  for  using  the  language  in  question.  The  defence 
explained,  however,  that  this  was  a  mistake,  that  the  stoppage  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  fine,  and  that  the  fine  paper  was  not  delivered 
to  the  woman  in  consequence.  Mr.  Johnson,  giving  evidence,  said 
that  lie  did  not  pretend  to  be  pious,  but  he  was  determined  to  put 
down  bad  language  among  the  women  employed  by  the  firm. 
The  Stipendiary  said  that  complaints  having  been  made  by  parents 
who  objected  to  their  daughters  being  employed  where  such  talk 
was  heard,  Mr.  Johnson  thought  the  occasion  one  in  which  monev 
might  properly  be  kept  back  as  a  penalty.  After  hearing  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  the  Stipendiary  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  ought  not  to  convict,  and  the  case  would  be  dismissed. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  result  of  the  case. 
His  action  will,  no  doubt,  have  a  salutary  effect  in  many  w7avs. 
If  employers  were  all  to  take  a  strong  line  in  such  cases,  we  should 
soon  cease  hearing  of  unpleasant  incidents  of  this  kind,  which  the 
outside  world  is  only  too  ready  to  hail  as  another  example  of  the 
pernicious  morals  of  the  Potteries.  P 


wiSiTnethea3 SeemS,to  have  been  inducted  against  the  trade 
vi thin  the  past  few  weeks,  in  connection  with  factory  offences 

bntwh!fer  of  cases  taken  to  the  courts  has  been  unusually  large 
but  while  we  strongly  deprecate  any  laxity  on  the  part  of  employer 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  we  may  be  per 

tW+h«°  eTeS>  ?Pe,that the  new  campaign  does  not  indicat. 
that  the  authorities  intend  to  enforce  all  the  technicalities  of  th. 
law  with  undue  rigour  and  harshness.  Even  the  best  of  employers 
studiously  anxious  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law,  sometime- 
unconsciously  offend  against  its  letter,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  wher 
all  or  practically  all,  are  on  the  side  of  the  law,  to  evoke  hostility 
by  drastic  measures.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  of  course,  necessar\ 
lor  the  authorities  to  make  it  clear  that  big  and  little  firms  aliG 
must  pay  equal  regard  to  the  Acts  relating  to  manufactories  and  ar 

fact  T  SZliT  d0  g0°d  by  serving  to  emphasise  thii 
fourweel1,^ 


A  ease  of  much  importance  to  retailers  of  china  and  earthenwa 
Tame  before  the  magistrates  at  Stafford  a  few  weeks  ago  when  M 

wi=R!lph8’-  °f  Crabbery -st.,  was  summoned  for  unlawfully  ai 
wilfully  exposing  to  view  in  his  shop-window,  and  also  inside  h 


shop,  “  certain  improper  ornaments  of  pottery  ware,”  on  May  30. 
The  ornaments  were  produced  in  court,  and  the  police,  while  con¬ 
tending  that  they  were  immodest,  admitted  that  similar  ornaments 
were  being  sold  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  The  defence  was 
that  the  ornaments,  though  they  might  be  a  vulgar  exhibition, 
were  not  improper.  The  bench  imposed  a  fine  of  £1  and  costs,  and, 
on  a  second  summons,  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs. 
This  case  is  of  importance  because,  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
similar  ornaments  have  been  displayed  for  sale  in  many  tow7ns. 
Not  long  ago  I  saw  some  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Potteries,  and  on  the 
t  ontinent.  they  are  quite  common.  It  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  they 
are  more  vulgar  than  improper,  but  they  certainly  offend  against 
good  taste,  and  shopkeepers  will  do  well  to  guard  against  including 
such  articles  in  their  stock. 


June  is,  of  course,  the  ‘  ‘  month  of  weddings,’  ’  and  quite  a  number 
of  marriages  of  trade  interest  have  to  be  recorded.  One  of  the 
most  notable  of  them  was  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Heath,  second  son 
cf  Councillor  F.  H.  Heath,  President  of  the  English  China 
Manufacturers’  Association,  of  Prospect  House,  Meir,  and  of 
VYildblood,  Heath  &  Sons,  china  manufacturers,  Longton,  to 
Miss  Emily  A.  W.  Williamson,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Williamson,  of 
Hoole,  Chester,  and  niece  of  Mrs.  James  Adderley,  of  Longton. 
The  ceremony  w7as  performed  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Stafford- 
st.»  Longton,  and  there  was  a  large  congregation  present.  Mr. 
Joseph  Heath,  B.Sc.,  brother  of  the  bridegroom,  was  best  man,  and 
the  bride  was  given  away  by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Adderley.  There 
were  three  bridesmaids.  Many  handsome  presents  w7ere  re¬ 
ceived,  including  a  valuable  tea  service  from  the  employees  of 

Wildblood,  Heath  &  Sons. - On  June  8,  at  the  Hill  Top 

Chapel,  Burslem,  Mr.  Fredk.  Dunn  Bennett,  third  son  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Bennett,  of  Wolstanton,  and  of  Dunn,  Bennett  &  Co., 
Royal  Victoria  Pottery,  Burslem,  was  married  to  Miss  Katherine 
Wood>  sixth  daughter  of  Mr.  Wm.  Wood,  J.P.,  of  Wolstanton. 
The  wedding  created  a  great  amount  of  public  interest,  as  the  families 
of  both  bride  and  bridegroom  are  well  known  in  the  Potteries. 
After  the  ceremony  a  reception  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the 

bride  s  father. - The  marriage  also  took  place  on  June  1,  at  the 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Wolstanton,  of  Mr.  B.  Capper,  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Capper,  of  Porthill,  and  Miss  Maud  Johnson, 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Johnson,  of  Taylor-st.,  May 
Bank,  d  he  bride,  who  was  given  aw7ay  by  her  father,  was  attended 
by  four  bridesmaids,  and  Mr.  W.  Capper,  brother  of  the  bridegroom, 
acted  as  best  man.  After  the  ceremony  a  reception  was  given  by  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  bride,  when  the  happy  couple  were  the 

recipients  of  the  congratulations  of  a  large  company  of  guests. - 

On  Monday,  June  6,  Mr.  Horace  J.  Bradbury,  manufacturer,  of 
Blythe  J  ridge  and  Fenton,  was  married  at  Fenton  Parish  Church,  to 
Miss  Florence  M.  Jackson,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Jackson,  of 
Lime  Tree-avenue,  Heron  Cross,  Fenton. 


A  serious  outbreak  of  fire  occurred  on  June  3,  at  the  manu¬ 
factory  of  J.  Maddock  &  Sons,  Dalehall  Works,  Burslem.  The 
building  involved  was  the  printing  shop  and  biscuit  warehouse, 
and,  though  at  one  time  the  flames  menaced  the  main  premises,  by 
dint  of  great  effort  the  brigade  succeeded  at  length  in  confining  it 
to  the  one  building.  In  addition  to  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ware,  a  large  number  of  rollers  belonging  to  the  steam  printing 
machines,  and  copper  engraved  plates  w7ere  spoiled,  the  damage  being 

considerable.  It  is  not  known  how7  the  fire  originated.- - For 

smoking  in  the  dipping  house  at  the  Royal  Art  Pottery,  Longton, 
in  contravention  of  the  Special  Rules  lor  the  prevention  of  lead 
poisoning  in  the  potting  trade,  Edwin  Ashley,  Beardmore-st., 

Fenton,  has  been  fined  10s.  and  costs. - An  inquest  was  held  at 

Burslem,  on  June  8,  on  the  body  of  John  Norman,  glost  placer,  aged 
53.  He  had  worked  for  41  yearsfor  the  firm  of  A.  J.  Wilkinson,  Ltd., 
earthenware  manufacturers,  Middleport.  A  post-mortem  showed 
that  death  was  due  to  an  abscess  on  the  lung,  brought  about  by 

working  in  the  lead,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  accordingly. - 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Wild,  of  St.  Mary’s  Works,  Longton,  celebrated 
their  silver  wedding  on  June  24,  by  entertaining  the  whole  of  the 
employees,  numbering  360,  at  the  various  works  in  w7hich  Mr. 
A  ild  is  interested,  to  a  tea  and  concert  at  the  Longton  Town  Hall. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wild  were  presented  with  an  artistically  illi  minattd 
address,  a  silver  rose  bow7l,  and  a  pair  of  silver  candelabra,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  and  esteem  by  the  employees.  The  proceedings 
were  of  a  very  cordial  character,  several  manufacturers  and  their 
wives  being  present. 

Earthenware  and  P&ttery  of  common  varieties,  to  the 
weight  of  21,828,200  kilos,  were  imported  into  France 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year.  The 
figures  show  a  substantial  increase. 

Glass  and  Glass  Ware  other  than  window  and  plate 
glass,  to  the  weight  of  8,411,700  kilos,  and  valued  at 
£186,000,  was  exported  from  Belgium  during  the  first 
-quarter  of  1910.  The  figures  show  a  marked  increase. 
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THE  STOURBRIDGE,  BIRMINGHAM, 
AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
GLASS  TRADE. 


(from  our  own  correspondent.) 


THE  glass  trade,  in  its  many  branches,  has 
undergone  some  fluctuations  during  the  last 
two  months,  but  at  the  time  of  writing,  when 
June  was  nearing  its  close,  things  are  in  a 
better  condition  than  for  some  little  time  past. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  flint  branch  is 
in  a  flourishing  state,  for  it  still  has  to  contend  with  imports 
from  the  Continent,  that  not  only  keep  down  prices,  but 
cause  deterioration  in  manufacture,  through  the  endeavour 
of  firms  to  meet  cheap  production  abroad  by  economies  at 
home. 


In  Stourbridge  and  Wordsley,  it  is  only  the  works  of 
those  firms  that  devote  themselves  to  really  high-class 
productions  that  are  busy  in  flint  goods.  These  are 
largely  bought  by  the  wealthy  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  all 
leading  countries.  Their  artistic  value  enables  them  to 
surmount  the  tariff  walls  and  reach  the  wealthy  foreign 
purchasers  for  whom  such  exquisite  productions  are  made. 
The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  when  opening  the  North 
Staffordshire  Art  Society’s  Exhibition  at  Trentham  Hall, 
on  June  21,  alluded  to  what  her  Grace  described  as  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  neighbourhood,  meaning  the  Potteries. 
That  sense  is  quite  as  marked  in  Stourbridge  and 
district,  and  is  shown  in  the  beautiful  examples  of  art- 
workmanship  in  glass  produced  at  the  several  works, 
especially  those  of  leading  firms,  and  besides  ‘ £  the  artistic 
sense  ’  ’  there  is  a  spirit  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  our 
manufacturers . 


Makers  of  ordinary  glassware  are  not  fully  employed. 
Three-to-quart  tumblers,  light  in  make,  some  adorned  by 
the  cutters’  art,  but  a  large  proportion  only  puntied,  have 
been  supplied  to  London  and  provincial  dealers,  the  demand 
being  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  weather,  and  being 
still  fairly  brisk.  Light  goblets,  too,  have  been  in  favour, 
though  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  Dishes,  epergnes,  and 
sugars  are  moving.  In  glass  bottles  more  is  doing  than 
for  some  time  past  ;  soda  waters  have  had  a  heavy  call, 
which  is  expected  to  last  until  the  middle  of  autumn,  if  not 
later.  In  this  branch,  foreign  competition  is  not  as  keen 
as  in  the  cheap  flint  makes  of  miscellaneous  goods.  With 
respect  to  these  latter,  and  we  suppose  better,  sorts,  Mr. 
Wm.  Bradford,  the  secretary  in  Dudley  of  the  Glass 
Makers’  Society,  who  joined  a  recent  deputation  of  British 
workmen  to  Germany  to  inquire  into  trade  questions,  is 
reported  to  have  said  since  his  return,  that  the  lowest 
wages  “in  a  German  glass  factory  were  not  less  than  £4 
per  month,  and  that  a  man  in  his  position  would  be  paid 
“not  less  than  £20  monthly.”  It  would  be  interesting  and 
useful  if  Mr.  Bradford  would  state  what  branch  of  the  glass 
trade  is  referred  to,  and,  if  he  has  spoken  of  flint  houses, 
whether  he  is  prepared  to  say  that  footmakers,  as  they  are 
styled  here,  are  paid  £  £  not  less  than  £4  per  month  ?  ’  ’ 

In  Birmingham,  the  looking-glass  trade  has  kept  up  well, 
especially  in  exports,  which  is  more  than  could  be  said  of 
other  branches  of  manufacture.  Silversmiths  and  electro- 
platers,  both  of  this  city  and  of  Sheffield,  are  busy  just  now, 
and  clearing  off  stocks  of  cruets,  scent  bottles,  fancy  dishes, 
&c.,  and  so  making  room  for  more  cut  and  engraved  goods, 
the  former  especially.  The  independent  cutters,  by  whom 
are  meant  the  men  owning  their  own  frames,  mills,  and 
stones,  and  other  tools,  and  renting  room  and  power,  have 
had  some  quiet  weeks.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
they  are  fairly  employed,  largely  on  fitments  for  spirit  and 
cruet  stands  and  the  like,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
some  time,  the  plain  goods  supplied  to  them  by  local 
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factors  and  other  customers  are  of  foreign  make.  Birming¬ 
ham  glass  manufacturers  cannot  be  reported  as  busy,  but 
they  have  kept  their  works  going  in  a  satisfactory  way 
generally,  displaying  much  enterprise  in  producing  new 
designs  in  fruit  and  flower  stands  in  coloured  glass,  and  in 
fittings  for  electroliers  for  the  coming  season  work,  so 
far  as  lighting  is  concerned,  recently  commenced,  of  course. 
The  ordinary  “  bread  and  cheese  ”  trade,  in  table-ware 
for  the  household  and  for  the  restaurant,  cannot  be  reported 
|  as  active,  and  there  seems  no  lessening  in  the  amount  of 
imports  of  Continental  glass.  At  Spon-lane,  the  specialities 
produced  find  employment  for  a  large  number  of  hands, 
but  a  good  deal  is  done  in  other  crystal  articles  and  the 
business  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  Activity  still  charac¬ 
terises  the  Birmingham  cribs,  and  the  weekly  turn  out  of 
small  bottles  for  ink,  sample  sauces,  &c.,  is  much  larger 
than  many  persons  who  have  long  been  in  the  trade  at 
I  important  glasswmrks,  would  suppose.  Profits  are  cut 
fine  at  these  small  manufactories  all  over  the  Kingdom, 

J  in  whatever  town  they  exist. 

Reports  from  the  centre  of  glass  manufacture  in  the 
County  Palatine  showr  depression  here  and  there.  In  St. 
Helens,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  bottle  makers  were  busy 
as  they  had  been  for  a  few  weeks,  but  there  is  a  doubt 
whether  the  activity  will  long  continue.  The  articles 
made  are  chiefly  for  home  mineral-water  manufacturers, 
with  a  fair  lot  for  export,  China  taking  a  moderate  share. 
At  most  houses  where  flint  as  well  as  bottle  metal  is  pro¬ 
duced,  part  of  the  work  executed  has  been  in  syphons. 

Plate  and  sheet-glass  workers  have  had  about  an  average 
season,  an  average  based  upon  the  amount  of  goods  pro¬ 
duced  during  say,  the  last  ten  years.  Of  common  window- 
glass  the  output  is  not  what  it  formerly  was.  At  War¬ 
rington,  business  at  Bank  Quay  is  active  in  the  best  quality 
of  fine  crystal  ware,  in  cut  dessert  dishes  and  epergnes,  as 
well  as  in  claret  jugs,  wines,  toilet  and  other  bottles,  &c. 

No  revival  can  be  reported  in  the  flint  glass  trade  of 
Manchester.  The  £  £  table  ’  ’  branch  is  described  as 
“  just  hanging  on,”  fewer  cutters  being  employed  and 
blowers  also.  The  great  works  mentioned  in  our  last 
article  as  being  offered  for  sale,  which  are  well  designed 
for  carrying  on  a  large  business  on  economic  lines,  are  still 
in  the  market.  The  bottle  trade  is  dull  (though  with  one 
or  twro  firms  there  is  a  bit  of  a  spurt),  and  some  tanks  are 
empty,  and  of  course  unfired.  In  machinery-glass,  things 
are  very  quiet,  as,  indeed,  they  have  been  for  some  time, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  recovery  to  old  conditions 
so  long  as  the  depression  in  the  cotton  trade  exists — 
hundreds  of  mills  running  on  short  time,  and  several 
temporarily  closed.  The  demand  for  tubing  is  unsatis¬ 
factory,  being  smaller  than  usual,  and,  what  vexes  many, 
there  is  so  much  undercutting  that  profits  are  reduced 
to  a  fraction. 

The  South  and  West  Yorkshire  bottle  trade  has  had  a 
rather  exciting  time  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  year. 
As  is  well  knowm,  the  adoption  of  improved  machines, 
tended  by  wrhat  the  Glass  Makers’  Union  regard  as  un¬ 
skilled,  and,  therefore,  incompetent  hands,  has  tended 
to  bring  down  the  selling  price  of  bottles,  jam-jars,  &c. 
Manufacturers,  in  a  wide  range  of  country  formed  a 
“  combine  ”  to  prevent  what  they  regarded  as  ruinous 
cutting  dowrn  of  prices.  This  scheme  wras  opposed  by 
thirteen  English  and  Scotch  firms  who,  howrever,  expressed 
willingness  to  agree  to  maintain  rates.  They  rejected, 
also,  certain  proposals  set  before  them,  and  the  combine 
retaliated  by  reducing  selling  prices,  and  giving  notice  to 
the  workmen  of  a  serious  lowering  of  wages.  The  Lanca¬ 
shire  bottle  hands  notified  their  readiness  to  accept  a 
slightly  lower  rate  of  remuneration,  but  the  rest  of  the 
men  in  other  parts  of  the  country  resisted  the  proposals. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  bv  the  Trades  Union  officials, 
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and  in  the  end  the  men  employed  by  the  thirteen  firms 
handed  in  notices  to  cease  work,  thereby  supporting  the 
action  of  the  combine,  on  the  strength  of  a  promise  to 
withdraw  the  demand  for  the  reduction  of  wages  ;  and 
this  strategical  measure  has  resulted  in  the  objecting 
firms,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  one  in  Scotland  and 
the  other  in  Yorkshire,  entering  the  combine.  It  was  a 
curious  fight. 

While  the  strike  lasted,  each  workman  received  a  liberal 
allowance,  to  meet  which  a  special  levy  was  made  upon 
a  section  of  those  working  for  the  combined  firms.  It 
will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the  men’s  union, 
known  as  the  Yorkshire  United  Trade  Protection  Society, 
has  a  fund  in  hand — to  meet  strike  and  other  expenses, 
if  necessary — amounting  to  forty  thousand  pounds. 
Late  information  respecting  the  arrangement  made 
between  the  bottle  manufacturers’  combine  and  the 
workmen’s  trade  union  is  to  the  effect  that  numbers  of 
the  men  heartily  dislike  it,  but  they  dare  not  “  kick 
against  the  pricks,”  dare  not  oppose  the  Union  officials, 
being  unorganised  for  any  such  purpose.  Many  of  the 
objectors  are  Socialists,  and  an  alliance  with  capitalists, 
banded  together  on  the  American  system,  is  most  objection¬ 
able  to  them. 

Business  generally  is  good,  especially  in  the’Castleford, 
Wakefield,  Knottingly  and  Barnsley  districts,  and  much 
is  doing  in  the  production  of  mineral,  wine,  spirit,  stout, 
and  other  bottles  as  well  as  in  jars,  many  of  these  being 
for  the  storage  and  sale  of  fruit  and  other  essences.  For 
carboys  there  is  a  somewhat  better  demand.  Medicine 
bottles  are  quiet  with  some  firms. 

In  York  there  is  more  activity  in  the  bottle  houses,  and 
this  applies  to  the  general  range  of  goods,  including  those 
for  druggists  and  medical  men.  Less  is  doing  in  tubing, 
the  present  run  of  prices  not  being  considered  sufficiently 
remunerative.  Table  glass  of  the  best  quality  is  most  in 
favour,  and  both  the  blowing-chairs  and  the  cutters’ 
frames  are  kept  fairly  well  employed. 

In  Northumberland  and  Durham  the  bottle  trade  has 
undergone  a  revival,  especially  in  certain  districts,  Seaham 
Harbour  amongst  the  number,  and  Newcastle  to  a  rather 
less  extent.  Here,  also,  there  is  a  little  more  activity  in 
the  flint  houses,  both  in  plain,  pressed,  and  cut  goods, 
but  it  must  be  owned  that  the  output  to-day  does  not 
equal  that  of  some  years  ago. 

The  bottle-charging  system  now  in  vogue  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has,  in  the  main,  worked  well, 
resulting  in  vast  quantities  of  bottles  finding  their  way 
back  to  the  mineral-water  manufacturer  who  had  owned 
and  filled  them.  The  firms  who  make  bottles  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  give  the  system  their  benison,  for  it  means 
reduced  orders,  and  to  the  owners  of  cribs  a  probable 
rise  in  the  price  of  cullet,  because  of  its  greater  scarcity. 
No  “  famine  ”  in  broken  glass  is,  however,  expected. 


Watkins  house  has  been  carrying  a  fair  line  of  pottery 
and  glassware,  but  under  the  new  auspices,  this  department 
will  be  very  considerably  augmented.  The  purchasers  of' 
the  Watkins  concern  are  the  Claflin  Co.,  of  New  York,, 
which  firm  conducts  a  number  of  department  stores  in 
several  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  is  said 
to  be  contemplating  similar  operations  in  Canada.  The 
firm  has  ample  capital,  and  it  is  reported  here  that  the 
Claflins  have  opened  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  which  is  second 
only  in  its  sphere  to  the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.  For  the 
buyer  for  the  new  store  at  Hamilton  the  Claflins  have 
engaged  Mr.  William  H.  Brock,  recently  buyer  and  manager 
for  the  Simpson  Co.  Mr.  Brock  left  Toronto  early  in 
June  for  the  British  and  foreign  markets  on  a  buying 
trip.  In  the  Canadian  West  a  branch  of  the  Pryce  Jones 
Co.,  Ltd.,  is  being  established.  The  head  of  the  firm  is 
now  in  Calgary  superintending  the  erection  of  a  large 
store  on  a  prominent  site  in  that  city,  and  furthering 
arrangements  to  have  the  store  in  operation  early  in  the 
fall.  This  store  will  be  on  the  lines  of  a  mail-order  house, 
and  the  smaller  merchants  in  the  West  are  much  perturbed 
over  the  prospects  of  that  kind  of  competition. 

Every  sign  points  to  another  wonderful  harvest  in  the 
Canadian  West  and  throughout  all  Canada  this  summer. 
Last  year  some  nine  million  acres  were  cropped  in  the 
West.  This  year  the  acreage  of  newly  broken  prairie  will 
exceed  that  of  1910  by  wpwards  of  1,500,000.  At  the  time 
of  writing,  the  crops  have  about  passed  the  critical  period 
for  June  frosts  and  the  danger  of  drought  seems  about  past. 
The  indications  are  for  a  record-breaking  crop,  and  this 
should  add  anywhere  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000 
to  the  crop  value  of  a  year  ago.  To  transport  this  great 
bulk  of  grain  to  the  elevators  and  the  markets  and  sea¬ 
boards  will  exhaust  all  the  facilities  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific, the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Candian  Northern, 
but  the  railroads  are  preparing  for  the  battle  with  the 
wheat,  and  there  will  be  thousands  more  of  cars  available 
than  there  ever  were  before,  with  hundreds  of  miles  more 
of  railroad  penetrating  closer  to  the  vast  grain  fields, 
facilitating  in  every  way  the  transportation  quickly  of 
the  harvest  and  turning  the  golden  fields  of  grain  more 
expeditiously  into  golden  dollars.  The  immigration  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  during  April,  May 
and  so  far  in  June  has  been  almost  double  that  of  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  Canada.  The  figures  for 
April  show  that  there  were  48,267  new-comers  of  English- 
speaking  nationality,  an  increase  over  the  same  month 
of  1909  of  99  per  cent.  Of  these  20,443  were  from  the 
United  States,  and  all  of  these  were  of  the  agricultural 
class,  well  equipped  with  cash,  implements,  cattle  and 
household  goods,  and  used  to  farming  as  it  is  carried  on 
the  Canadian  West.  England  and  Scotland  have 
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CANADA. 

(FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

Toronto,  June  17. 

IMPORTANT  changes  are  taking  place  in  some  of  the 
leading  department  stores  in  the  larger  centres. 
The  W.  A.  Murray  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  which  have 
one  of  the  largest  crockery  and  glassware  departments 
in  the  Dominion,  have  amalgamated  with  John  Kay 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  dealers  in  carpets,  fine  furniture  and  house 
furnishings.  The  change  will  affect  the  crockery  depart¬ 
ment  favourably,  and  will  strengthen  the  Murray  policy 
of  carrying  only  the  higher  grades  of  pottery.  The  other 
most  important  change  is  the  absorption  of  the  old  firm 
of  Thomas  C.  Watkins,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario.  The 


contributed  large  numbers,  also,  of  that  desirable  class, 
and  many  of  these  are  supplied  with  enough  means  to 
enable  them  to  take  up  improved  farms  and  take  their 
places  at  once  as  producers.  For  the  first  quarter  of 
1910  the  total  immigration  has  been  98,132,  as  compared 
with  49,568  for  the  first  three  months  of  last  year.  The 
influx  into  the  West  is  marked  in  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  building  operations  of  the  year.  Some  very  fine  new 
hotels  are  planned  for  the  growing  cities,  among  them  a 
six-storey  hotel  and  passenger  station  to  be  erected  by 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company  at  Brandon, 
Man.,  to  cost  $275,000.  Another  large  hotel  will  be  built 
by  a  local  company  at  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  for  which  $100,000 
have  already  been  subscribed.  The  University  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  have  also  received  plans  for  the  erection  of  five 
college  buildings  at  Saskatoon,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
is  $600,000.  All  these  are  evidences  of  the  substantial 
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growth  of  the  West  and  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
stability  of  the  country  and  the  richness  of  its  granary. 

The  criticisms  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  British 
press  of  the  immigration  regulations  of  the  Canadian 
Government  are,  for  the  most  part,  grossly  unfair.  That 
there  have  been  cases  of  deportation  and  refusal  of  entry 
in  which  hardships  were  inflicted  is  not  denied  by  the 
Canadian  immigration  officials  ;  but  they  claim  that  the 
immigrants  who  fell  under  the  lash  were  not  properly 
instructed  by  those  who  accepted  their  transportation, 
and  that  there  was  grave  question  of  their  desirability. 
The  Canadian  Government  contends  that  it  should  not  be 
imposed  upon,  although  those  who  suffer  many  come 
from  within  the  Empire.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
Canada  is  praying  to  be  delivered  from  her  friends. 


THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

DURING  June  we  have  at  last  had  some  fine 
warm  genial  weather,  but  not  at  all  as  a  settled 
condition  ;  more  of  the  order  of  samples  than 
of  stock  in  fact,  and  with  frequent  recurrences 
to  low  temperature.  Still,  the  fine  days  here 
and  there  have  been  welcome  to  the  retail 
traders  in  these  industries  of  ours,  acting  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  flagging  counter  business,  and  slightly  improving  the 
outlook  generally.  Yet  the  patches  of  better  weather 
have  not  been  wholly  a  benefit  to  the  retail  merchants  in 
the  cities  and  towns,  for,  while  momentarily  improving 
the  shopping  custom,  they  have  at  the  same  time  induced 
an  increased  migration  to  the  coast  and  other  summer 
resorts,  thus  taking  more  of  the  regular  custom  away. 

Owing  to  the  long  winter,  movement  to  these  summer 
quarters  has  been  much  belated  this  year,  but  during  J une 
there  has  been  considerable  activity  in  this  direction. 
Up  to  June  the  outlook  for  coast  resort  retail  houses  in 
the  china,  glass,  and  earthenware  industries  was  a  very 
cheerless  one.  Nothing  that  can  now  happen  will  make 
their  1910  season  a  brisk  one,  but  there  will  at  least  be  a 
season  of  a  sort,  and  not  a  complete  blank  as  seemed  not 
unlikely  but  a  few  weeks  ago.  During  June  these  coast 
retailers  have  been  induced  to  see  to  their  stocks,  and  some 
additions  have  been  effected  just  in  time,  although  the 
new  orders  thus  passing  have  in  no  case  been  more  than 
very  moderate  of  compass. 

Reports  from  the  wholesale  merchants  indicate  some 
little  improvement  during  June.  Orders  have  mainly 
come  from  the  coast  and  country  summer  resorts,  as  above 
referred  to,  but  there  is  also  discernible  a  shade  of  better - 
ness  in  the  call  for  renewal  of  stocks  as  regards  the  ordinary 
inland  country  towns  and  villages.  The  total  volume  of 
business,  however,  still  proves  insignificant  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  years  back  stood  to  the  credit  side 
of  the  account.  Those  were  the  times  of  healthful  and 
even  robust  trade,  nothing  the  like  of  which  have  we  seen 
for  a  long  period  now. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  market 
values  of  any  of  the  lines  within  the  range  of  these  industries. 
The  latest  was  a  fractional  rise  in  the  quotations  for  glass 
of  foreign  makes,  but  w  ith  no  change  either  way  as  regards 
ho  ne-made  glass  goods,  and  not  affecting  appreciably  the 
course  of  market  operations.  Earthenware  and  china 
values  have  undergone  no  change,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  incutting  on  the  part  of  travellers  is  more 
or  less  frequent  than  formerly.  A  feature  boding  further 
ill  for  the  china,  earthenware  and  glass  trades  in  Scotland 
is  the  outbreak,  chiefly  during  June,  of  quite  a  crop  of  wages 
disturbances,  none  of  them  very  large  individually,  but 


disquieting  as  a  collected  body.  Most  of  them  are  still 
unsettled  at  the  date  of  writing.  These  disturbances 
affect  a  variety  of  industries— engineering,  woodworking, 
mining,  textile,  &c.,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  their 
prevalence  acts  inimically  on  these  very  sensitive  industries 
of  our  own — the  first  to  suffer  from  effects  of  the  kind,  and 
the  last  to  become  sensible  of  the  good  effects  of  restored 
order. 

There  is  also  one  case  of  strike  within  our  own  particular 
sphere,  namely,  that  connected  with  the  glass  bottle 
manufacture  in  Glasgow,  and  referred  to  in  our  last  report. 
It  is  a  lock-out  rather  than  a  strike,  but  a  lock-out  pro¬ 
voked  and  precipitated  by  the  threat  of  a  strike.  I  he 
North  British  Bottle  Manufacturing  Company,  Shettleston, 
Glasgow,  have  stuck  to  their  guns,  although  the  handful 
of  new  workmen  brought  from  the  south  were  induced  to 
throw  up.  June  has  been  occupied  by  the  filling  up, 
within  the  Shettleston  works,  of  bottle-making  machinery 
of  a  French  type,  the  fitting  being  done  by  French 
mechanics.  These  mechanics  have  been  hissed  and 
hooted  by  the  locked-out  workers,  the  latter,  however, 
stopping  short  of  actual  assault — up  to  the  date  of  the 
present  writing.  It  is  said  that  the  proprietors  ha\  e 
determined  to  continue  production  without  the  aid  of  any 
one  of  their  old  hands. 


The  Gazette. 


Limited  Companies :  Appointments  of  Receivers ;  Re¬ 
solutions  and  Notices  as  to  Winding-up ;  Petitions ; 
Orders  and  Official  and  other  Notices. 

Brown  Ernest,  Ltd.,  3,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C.,  wholesale  and 
retail  china,  glass  and  earthenware  dealer.  Under  the  compulsory 
liquidation  of  this  company  the  Official  Receiver  has  issued  to  the 
creditors  and  the  contributories,  a  summary  of  the  statement  of 
affairs.  This  shows  liabilities  £468  14s.  Id.  (unsecured  £424  19s.  Id.), 
and  net  assets,  £248  3s.  lid.,  a  total  deficiency  of  £1,176  15s.  2d. 
being  disclosed  in  regard  to  the  contributories.  The  following  are 
the  Official  Receiver’s  observations  The  winding  up  order  was 
made  on  Jan.  12,  upon  the  petition  of  a  creditor  presented  to  the 
court  on  Dec.  2.  The  company  -was  incorporated  on  May  12,  1 JUJ, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  £5,000,  divided  into  shares  of  £1  each 
and  was  formed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  glass,  china,  earthenware  and  enamel.  The  directors  of 
the  company  were  F.  Bastable,  C.  Hawes  A.  J.  Besant  and  A  J. 
Easton.  No  remuneration  was  fixed  or  paid.  The  promotcis  wer 
Hawes  &  Besant,  who  made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Ernest  Brown 
(then  in  the  employ  of  Dreydel  &  Co.,  carrying  on  a  similar  trade) 
to  serve  as  manager  for  five  years  in  a  company  to  be  formed  at  a 
remuneration  of  £2  10s.  per  week  and  5  per  cent  of  the  profits. 
Mr  Brown  had  been  with  the  above  firm  for  23  years,  and  had 
become  known  to  manufacturers  in  the  trade.  He  states  that  he 
agreed  to  act  on  the  understanding  that  £2,000  capital  would  be 
subscribed.  The  total  issued  capital  amounts  to  £1 ,000  ;  only  £400 
of  this  was  for  cash,  and  was  subscribed  by  the  directors.  This 
sum  of  £400  formed  the  sole  wmrking  capital  of  the  company.  By 
an  agreement  dated  May  17,  1909,  made  between  F.  Bastable  and 
the  company,  the  former  agreed  to  assign  to  the  company  his  interest 
in  a  three  years’  tenancy  agreement  of  the  ground  floor  and  base¬ 
ment  of  a  warehouse  in  Farringdon-avenue,  at  a  yearly  rental  of 
£175  The  consideration  for  this  interest  was  the  sum  of  ibOU  in 
fully-paid  shares  of  the  company,  which  were  allotted  as  follows  : 
F.  Bastable  195  shares,  A.  J.  Easton  135,  A.  J  Besant  [135  C. 
Hawes  135,  total  600.  In  April,  1909,  Brown  and  Hawes  went  to 
Germanv  and  upon  Mr.  Brown’s  introduction,  Mr.  Hawes  arranged 
with  a  German  manufacturer  that  the  company  should  have  the  usual 
trade  credit  of  one  month  irom  the  dateef  invoice  for  goods  which 
were  then  ordered  to  the  value  of  about  £300.  These  goods  were 
delivered  from  time  to  time,  and  regular  payments  were  made  by  the 
company.  A  balance  of  about  £50,  together  with  sums  due  in  respect 
of  subsequent  orders  amounting  to  £100  were  not  paid  and  the  wind- 
ina-up  order  was  made  upon  the  petition  of  this  creditor  None  of 
the  directors  was  acquainted  with  the  trade.  They  r®h®d  e  y 
unon  Mr  Brown’s  experience  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business. 
They  expected  his  trade  connection  to  bring  orders  to  the  company 
for  goods  to  the  value  of  about  £200  per  month,  but  the  actual 
trading  never  reached  this  figure,  and  it  is  stated  that  many  of  the 
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orders  could  not  be  executed  owing  to  the  small  stock-in-trade. 
It  appears  that  the  ordering  of  all  goods  was  done  by  Mr.  Brown. 
Although  the  directors  state  it  was  the  practice  only  to  order  goods 
w7hen  the  requirements  of  customers  could  not  be  supplied  out  of 
stock,  Mr.  Brow  n  states  that  he  did  at  various  times  order  parcels  of 
goods  for  considerable  amounts  for  which  he  considered  purchasers 
couldbe  found.  The  business  done,  however, did  not  realise  his  expec¬ 
tations,  and  much  of  the  stock  so  purchased  was  not  disposed  of. 
He  thinks  that  if  there  had  been  a  larger  and  more  varied  stock  the 
business  might  have  been  a  success.  At  the  end  of  October  the 
directors  terminated  Mr.  Brown’s  appointment  by  a  w-eek’s  notice. 
On  Nov.  10  and  11,  at  the  instance  of  five  trade  creditors,  the  stock 
and  office  furniture  was'seized  and  sold  under  writs  of  execution  and 
under  distress  for  rent.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to 
£334  3s.,  which  was  accounted  for  as  follows  : — Rent  and  expenses 
of  distress,  £48  1  Is.  3d.  ;  claims  of  execution  creditors,  £242  19s.  2d.  ; 
expenses  of  sale,  £41  12s.  9d.  ;  balance  received  by  voluntary 
liquidator,  19s.  lOd.  ;  total,  £334  3s.  On  Nov.  10  the  directors 
called  a  meeting  of  the  creditors,  and  made  them  an  offer  to  pay 
3s.  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  amounts  ow'ing  to  them  respectively  (including 
the  execution  creditors).  The  offer,  however,  was  not  accepted. 
A  resolution  for  voluntary  winding-up  was  passed  on  Nov.  17,  and 
on  Nov.  18,  Mr.  Arthur  Stanley  De  Vinny,  of  31,  Leinster-avenue, 
Sheen,  S.W.,  was  appointed  liquidator.  The  voluntary  liquidator 
realised  £120  from  the  book  debts,  out  of  which  he  paid  £25  for 
solicitor’s  costs.  The  balance  has  been  paid  over  to  the  Official 
Receiver.  At  the  date  of  the  winding-up  order  the  only  assets  that 
remained  to  be  realised  were  book  debts  for  £112,  and  a  small 
amount  of  stock.  The  stock  has  since  been  realised,  and  the  book 
debts  are  said  to  be  good.  The  result  of  the  company’s  trading  w7as 
at  no  time  ascertained  ;  niether  trade  nor  profit  and  loss  accounts 
had  been  prepared.  The  failure  and  insolvency  of  the  company 
are  attributable  to  the  insufficiency  of  working  capital  throughout  for 
the  purchase  of  an  adequate  stock-in-trade,  and  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  carrying  on  the  business.  As  a  result  of  the  statutory 
meetings  of  creditors  and  shareholders,  the  Official  Receiver  remains 
the  liquidator  of  the  company. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Opalite  Glazed  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Ltd.  Resolved  May  25,  confirmed  June  10  : — That  the  company  be 
woundup.  A.  H.  Fray,  57,  Brown-st.,  Manchester,  C.A.,  liqr. 

Northwich  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Ltd.  Resolved 
June  10  : — That  the  company  be  wound  up  and  a  liquidator  ap¬ 
pointed.  G.  W.  Pearee-King,  liqr. 

Shark  Grip  Opal  Tiling  Co.,  Ltd.  Resolved  June  4  : — That 
it  is  advisable  to  wind  up  the  company.  J.  E.  Myers,  Trafalgar- 
buildings,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C.,  liqr. 

Notices  of  Intended  Dividends. 

Holland  Hy.,  50,  Clive-rd.,  late  144,  Pembroke-rd.,  Cardiff,  china 
merchant.  Claims  to  G.  David,  Cardiff,  O.R. 

Humphreys  Jno.  P.,  late  Park  Pottery,  Tunstall,  and  Russell-st. 
Works,  Longton,  manufacturer  of  pottery.  Claims  to  J.  H.  Fleming, 
17,  Albion-st.,  Hanley. 

Pope  Horace,  trading  as  H.  Pope  &  Son,  20,  Sandgate-rd., 
Folkestone,  china  merchant.  Claims,  July  8  to  H.  H.  Barton,  57, 
Sandgate-rd.,  Folkestone,  and  E.  H.  Hawkins,  4,  Charterhouse-sq., 
E.C. 

Trust  Deed  Granted. 

Glen  or  Maclean  Mrs.  Mary  Jane,  Greenmarket,  Dundee,  china 
merchant.  Claims  to  J.  H.  Galbraith,  87,  St.  Vincent-st.,  Glasgow, 
•or  J.  G.  Lawson  &  Co.,  30,  Reform-st.,  Dundee,  sols.  Liabilities, 
£623  7s.  ;  net  assets,  £251  0s.  6d. 

Extracts  from  the  Registry  of  Deeds  of  Arrangement. 

The  following  Deeds  of  Arrangement  with  Creditors  have  been 
filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  under  the  provisions  of  the  Deeds  of 
Arrangement  Act,  1887.  Under  this  Act  it  is  necessary  that  private 
arrangements  other  than  those  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  shall  be  registered  within  seven  clear  days  after  the  first 
execution  by  the  debtor  or  any  creditor. 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Affidavit  filed  with  the  registered 
Deed,  but  may  be  subject  to  variation  on  realisation.  In  some  cases 
the  estimated  assets  are  not  stated. 

( The  following  lists  are  taken  from  the  Official  Gazette  information, 

and  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  mis-spelling  of  the  names  of 

any  of  the  creditors. — Eds.  P.  G.) 

Davis  Hy.  Harrison,  11,  Market-st.,  Halifax,  glass  and  china 
dealer.  Dated,  June  10.  Filed,  June  13.  Liabilities  unsecured, 
£282.  Assets,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £85.  Tr.,  J.  A.  Hal- 
liday,  2  and  3,  Palace  Theatre-chambers,  Halifax.  The  following 
are  creditors  S.  W.  Dean,  Ltd.,  Burslem,  £15  ;  Hill  &Co.,  Longton 
£20;  \\  ildblood,  Heath  &  Sons,  Longton,  £14;  Gallimore  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Longton,  £11  ;  J.  Boyd  &  Co.,  Manchester,  £10  ;  W.  Ellerton, 
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Newcastle,  £35  ;  A.  Meakin,  Ltd.,  Tunstall,  £25  ;  Soho  Pottery, 
Ltd.,  Tunstall,  £13. 

Hopkins  Emma,  The  Arcade,  Shambles,  Worceter,  general  dealer. 
Dated,  May  18.  Filed,  May  25.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £159. 
Assets,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £50.  Tr.,  C.  T.  Appleby,  26, 
Corporation-st.,  Birmingham,  C.A.  The  following  are  creditors  : — 
Jonas  Lang,  London,  £20  ;  Budd  Bros.,  Birmingham,  £15  ;  G.  Hill, 
Burslem,  £12  ;  King  &  Barrett,  Burslem,  £24  ;  Eritish  Anchor 
Pottery  Co.,  Longton,  £16  ;  A.  B.  Jones  &  Sons,  Longton,  £11. 

Shelton  Thos.,  12,  18  and  20,  Lacey-rd.,  late  Cooper’s  Arms-rd., 
Putney,  china,  &c.,  dealer.  Dated,  June  4.  Filed,  June  11. 
Liabilities  unsecured,  £209.  Assets,  alter  deducting  secured  claims, 
£100.  Tr.,  G.  G.  Poppleton,  4,  Charterliouse-sq.,  E.C.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  creditors  : — Covey  Darling  Ltd.,  London,  £34  ;  W. 
Goodacre  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  £24  ;  S.  Ludbrooke  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  £18  ;  G.  L.  Gent  &  Son,  London,  £13  ;  Shorter  Eros., 
London,  £11  ;  J.  W.  Calver  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  £16  ;  J.  Davis, 
London,  £28. 

Weinich  Valentine,  129,  North-rd.,  Preston,  glass  dealer. 
Dated,  June  2.  Filed,  June  9.  Liabilitiesunsecvrcd,  £1£ 6.  Jssets, 
after  deducting  secured  claims,  £62.  Tr.,  J.  Tcdd,  Preston.  Ihe 
following  are  creditors:- — Exors.  of  Mrs.  Crosthwaite,  Blackpool, 
£20  ;  Mrs.  J.  Pintner,  Edinburgh,  £14  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott, 
Sheffield,  £127. 

Private  Meetings. 

These  Lists  in  some  instances  ref er  to  Meetings  of  Creditors  called  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Debtor ,  with  a  view  of  laying  his  affairs  before  his 
Creditors ,  or  refer  to  Statements  of  Debtors'  Affairs,  and  do  not  in  all 
cases  refer  to  failures. 

McLean  Mrs.,  china  merchant,  Greenmarket,  Dundee.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  creditors  interested  hefein  was  held  at  Dundee  on  May 
26,  wffien  a  statement  of  affairs  w7as  presented,  showing  liabilities 
to  the  extent  of  £623  7s.  Of  that  amount  £493  17s.  was  due  to 
trade  creditors,  the  balance  of  £129  10s.  being  in  respect  of  cash 
claims.  With  regard  to  the  assets,  these  w  ere  estimated  to  realise 
£266  3s.  6d.,  from  wdiich  had  to  be  deducted  £15  3s.  for  the 
claims  of  preferential  creditors,  leaving  net  assets  of  £251 
0s.  6d.  The  assets  w-ere  as  f  ollows  :  Stock-in-trade  and  shop  fittings 
as  per  valuation,  £254  15s.  6d.  ;  cash  in  hand,  £1  8s.  ;  and  book 
debts,  £18  13s.  7d.,  valued  at  £10.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  estate 
showed  an  apparent  dividend  of  8s.  in  the  £,  subject  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  realisation.  It  was  stated  that  the  debtor  had  carried  on 
the  business  with  the  assistance  of  her  son.  No  books  had  been 
kept  which  would  show7  what  the  turnover  of  the  business  had  been, 
or  what  the  expenses  had  amounted  to.  The  debtor  was  unable 
to  account  for  the  deficiency.  On  behalf  of  the  debtor  an  offer 
w  as  made  of  a  composition  of  4s.  in  the  £,  but  this  was  not  accepted, 
and  it  w7as  decided  that  the  debtor  should  execute  a  trust  deed 
infavour  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Galbraith,  of  Messrs.  Walter  &  W.  B. Galbraith, 
C.A.,  87,  St.  Vincent-st.,  Glasgow7.  A  committee  of  three  of  the 
principal  creditors  was  also  elected.  The  following  are  creditors  : — 
Arndt  &  Cohn,  London,  £61  ;  S.  Dornberger  &  Co.,  London,  £10  ; 
National  Glass  Co.,  London,  £10  ;  John  Sadler,  Burslem,  £58  ;  H. 
J.  Wood,  Burslem,  £12  ;  Sefton  &  Brown,  Ferrybridge,  £14;  Cochran 
&  Fleming,  Glasgow7,  £24  ;  H.  Sragowitz,  Glasgow,  £34  ;  Clementson 
Bros.,  Hanley,  £10  ;  Swinnertons,  Hanley,  £10  ;  Laurence  Buist  & 
Sons,  Kirkcaldy  (about),  £30  ;  David  Methven  &  Sons,  Kirkcaldy, 
£27  ;  J.  W.  Beswick,  Longton,  £25  ;  Herbert  J.  Colclougli,  Longton, 
£13  ;  Mayer  &  Sherratt,  Longton,  £17  ;  National  Pottery  Co., 
Longton,  £22  ;  Osborn  China  Co.,  Longton,  £10  ;  Royal  Art  Pottery 
Co.,  Longton,  £25;  Pointon  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £19; 
Greener  &  Co.,  Sunderland,  £14  ;  Soho  Pottery,  Ltd.,  Tunstall,  £15. 
Cash  creditors  : — Mrs.  Webb,  Dundee,  £61  ;  J.  Watson,  Dundee, 
£30  ;  A.  Y.  Barrie,  Dundee,  £10  ;  J.  F.  Croal,  Dundee,  £10  ;  Morton 
McLean,  Dundee,  £15. 

Shelton  Thomas,  12,  18  and  20,  Lacey-rd.,  late  Cooper’s 
Arms-rd.,  Putney,  London,  S.W.,  china  dealer,  &c.  The  creditors 
of  the  above  were  called  together  on  June  8  at  the  offices  of  Popule- 
ton,  Appleby  &  Hawkins,  4,  Charterhouse-square,  E.C.,  when  a 
statement  of  affairs  as  at  June  6  last  was  presented.  This  showed 
liabilities  to  the  extent  of  £202  6s.  10d.,  of  which  £187  6s.  lOd.  was 
due  to  the  trade,  the  balance  of  £15  being  in  respect  of  unsecured 
cash  claims.  The  assets  were  estimated  to  realise  £78  10s.,  less 
£37  18s.  for  the  claims  of  preferential  creditors,  leaving  ret  assets 
of  £40  12s.,  or  a  deficiency  of  £161  14s.  lOd.  The  assets  were  as 
folkws  — Stock-in-trade  £100,  estimated  to  produce  £55,  book 
debts  valued  at  £5,  rents  receivable  £12,  and  fixtures  and  fittings 
estimated  to  realise  £6  10s.  It  was  reported  that  the  debtor  com¬ 
menced  trading  for  himself  about  twenty  years  ago,  w'ith  a  capital 
of  between  £40  and  £50.  Up  to  about  five  years  ago  the  debtor 
appears  to  have  done  a  very  fair  business  and  to  have  made  money, 
but  he  then  met  w7ith  a  serious  accident.  As  a  result  he  had  been 
unable  to  attend  to  the  business,  which  had  been  carried  on  for  him 
by  his  three  daughters.  The  debtor  rented  the  three  shops  for 
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CHEAPER  THAN  GREEN. 


a  new  jar.  THE  “JULES”  JAR  MINOR. 

Made  in  two  sizes,  about  2  lb.  or  24  oz. 
and  3  lb.  or  about  36  oz.  capacity. 

ALL  WHITE  Glass  Preserving-  Jars  in  various  sizes 

and  varieties. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  stocked  our  Preserving 
Jars,  we  are  willing  to  make  small  lots  of  a  dozen 

or  so,  assorted. 

Write  us  for  prices  saying  what  quantity  you  require ,  and 

Remember  they  are  cheaper  than  Green  Glass. 

ALL  STOCKISTS  OF  THE  “ JULES  JAR” 
are  increasing  their  orders  this  year, 

ADVERTISING  Literature,  Booklets,  &c.,  are  supplied  FREE  to  customers. 

Send  for  “Trip  to  Town ”  {Booklet . 


JULES  LANG  &  SON, 

16,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  LONDON,  E.C 

Factory — Eu,  France. 

(Production  over  40,000  bottles  daily.) 


Telephone  — 


/ 

i 


1675  Avenue. 
(2  lines). 


Telegrams— 


$  “  Assorted, 
(.  London.” 


Code  in  Use  — 


ABC, 
5th  Edition 


Wonderful  Patent  for  Wholesale  Fruit  Bottlers  to 

let  on  licence. 


1 

L 

T 

111 

R 

PF 

\E 

S 

S 

m 

(DEHNE’S) 


ADOPTED  BY  ALL  THE  LEADING  CONTINENTAL  POTTERIES. 


THE 

BEST 

PRESS 
ON  THE 
MARKET. 


OVER 

17,000 

IN 

USE. 


Filterpress  with  18  wooden  chambers,  plates  30  in.  sq.  ;  filtering  surface  140  sq.  ft., 
with  patent  rotary. centre  closing  screw. 


FULL 

PARTICULARS 

FROM 


C.  HARZER  &  CO. 

FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  HOUSE,  LONDON.  E.C. 
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different  periods  at  £38  per  annum  each,  rising  to  £42  yearly.  In 
reply  to  a  question,  it  was  stated  that  the  debtor  was  quite  unable 
to  attend  to  the  business  himself,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  desirous 
that  it  should  be  closed  up.  The  debtor  had  no  offer  to  make,  and 
the  creditors  therefore  resolved  that  the  concern  should  be  wound 
up  under  a  deed  of  assignment,  with  Mr.  G.  G.  Poppleton,  C.A., 
as  trustee.  It  was  decided  that  the  business  should  be  offered  for 
sale  by  private  treaty  for  ten  days,  and  failing  any  offer,  then  the 
stock  and  effects  to  be  disposed  of  by  auction  or  tender. 

Order  made  on  Application  for  Discharge. 

Bhumgara,  F.  P.  &  Co.,  importers  of  Oriental  pottery  and  brass- 
ware,  135,  London-wall,  E.C.  The  order  of  adjudication  in  this 
case  was  made  on  Aug.  30  last,  and  on  June  1,  application  was 
made  to  Mr.  Registrar  Gifford,  sitting  at  the  London  Bankruptcy 
Court,  for  the  discharge  of  Jamshedji  Sorabji  Bhumgara,  one  of  the 
partners.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bowyer  attended  as  assistant  Receiver,  and 
reported  that  the  joint  liabilities  were  estimated  at  £4,443,  but 
according  to  the  account  of  the  trustee,  proofs  of  debts  had  already 
been  admitted  of  sums  amounting  to  £3,802  3s.  lid.,  and  he  antici¬ 
pated  that  further  claims  totalling  £1,195  14s.  2d.  would  be  admis¬ 
sible.  The  assets,  which  w  ere  estimated  to  produce  £2,034  16s.  10d., 
had  realised  £561  11s.  2d.,  and  a  further  sum  of  £80  w  as  expected 
to  be  received  ;  the  anticipated  dividend  was  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d.  in 
the  £.  The  principal  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  estimated  and 
the  probable  value  of  the  assets  was  that  book  debts,  which  were 
expected  to  produce  £1,459,  would  probably  not  realise  more  than 
£136.  Continuing,  the  Assistant  Receiver  reported  that  the  firm’s 
insolvency  was  attributed  by  the  applicant  to  its  liability  on  bills  of 
exchange  accepted  for  the  accommodation  of  others,  and  lor  which 
no  consideration  was  received,  to  bad  trade,  and  to  inability  to  re¬ 
cover  moneys  due.  With  regard  to  the  accommodation  bills, the 
Official  Receiver  said  that  in  most  cases  they  were  drawn  by  the 
parties  for  odd  amounts  of  pounds  with  shillings  and  pence  ;  butthe 
applicant  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  making  them  thus  seem 
to  be  trade  bills.  But  he  could  give  no  good  reason  for  their  being 
drawn  in  the  manner  indicated.  Of  the  liabilities,  £1,466  w  ere  due 
on  bills  of  exchange  accepted  for  the  accommodation  of  others. 
The  Official  Receiver  opposed  the  application  on  the  ground  that 
the  applicant’s  assets  were  not  of  a  value  equal  to  10s.  in  the  £. 
Mr.  Tindale  Davis  also  opposed  the  application  on  behalf  of  tl  e 
trustee,  and  his  Honour,  who  upheld  the  Official  Receiver  s  report, 
suspended  the  discharge  for  two  years  and  six  months. 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 

Henry  Whitmore  Blount,  china  dealer,  &e.,  23  ,Loudoun-street, 
(late  17.  Peartree-road,  Derby.  Mr.  Registrar  Woodforde  held  a 
sitting  at  the  Court  House,  20,  St.  Peter’s  Churchyard,  Derby,  on 
June  14,  for  the  adjourned  public  examination  of  the  above  debtor 
on  a  deficiency  of  £243.  He  attributed  his  failure  to  bad  trade, 
getting  into  the  hands  of  money-lenders,  &c.  The  debtor  w  as  allow  ed 
to  pass. 

Dean  Saml.  Webster,  Alexandra-rd.,  Colwyn  Bay,  and  Middle- 
port,  Burslem,  earthenware  manufacturer.  R.O.,  May  27.  Exam., 
Town  Hall,  Hanley,  July  19  at  11.  Adj.,  June  4. 

Ellis  Arthur  (lately  carrying  on  business  as  Joseph  Philpot), 
antique  dealer,  1a,  Pall  Mall-place,  Westminster,  S.W.  A  further 
sitting  for  the  debtor’s  public  examination  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  June  3  at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  before  Mr. 
Registrar  Hope.  No  statement  of  affairs  w^as,  however,  yet  lodged. 
Mr!  Danl.  Williams,  who  attended  as  Assistant  Receiver,  said  that 
the  case  had  been  before  the  Court  on  several  occasions  ;  proceedings 
were  still  pending  against  the  debtor,  and  in  the  circumstances 
it  was  thought  better  that  there  should  be  another  adjournment. 
The  debtor,  it  would  be  remembered,  was  originally  convicted,  but 
on  appeal  the  conviction  was  quashed,  and  he  believed  that  the 
debtor  was  to  be  tried  on  other  counts  of  the  indictment.  The 
debtor’s  solicitor  said  that  the  examination  could  not  be  proceeded 
with  for  another  two  months,  as  his  client  had  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  his  books  of  account,  and  so  preparing  his 
statement  of  affairs.  In  the  circumstances,  his  honour  again 
adjourned  the  examination  until  July  28,  which  was  the  last  occasion 
on  which  he  would  be  sitting  before  the  lorg  vacation. 

Jones  Chas.  Abel,  11,  Princess-st.,  and  the  Meat  and  General 
Market,  Aberystwyth,  china,  &c.,  dealer.  R.O.,  June  17.  Adj., 
June  17. 

McMorr.cn  William  Edwin,  12,  The  Causeway,  Teddington, 
Middlesex,  china  and  glass  dealer.  This  debtor  attended  at  tbe 
Court  House,  Kingston,  Surrey,  on  Tuesday,  June  14,  for  his  public 
examination.  The  statement  of  affairs  disclosed  liabilities  £457 
0s.  10d.,  expected  to  rank  £320  0s.  6d.,  assets  £94  5s.  6d.,  deficiency 
£226.  Debtor  only  began  his  china  and  glass  business  on  Jan.  27 
of  this  year  with  £100  capital.  He  took  a  twenty-one  years’  lease 
at  a  rising  rent  from  £50.  Pressure  by  creditors  led  him  to  file  his 
petition.  He  had  had  no  trouble  in  getting  credit,  but  he  opened 
at  the  worst  time  of  the  year,  and  the  King’s  death  did  not  improve 
matters.  The  examination  was  adjourned. 


New  British  Patents. 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  expressly  for  “  The  Pottery 
Gazette”  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfern  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent  Agents, 
15,  South-street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  and  2l,Southampton-buildings,  W.C. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

Apparatus  for  Pressing  Glassware,  No.  13,598. — O.  A.  Mygatt. 

Apparatus  for  pressing  glassware.  June  4,  1910. 

Bottle-Making  Machines,  No.  12,175. — G.  H.  Varley.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  bottle-making  machines.  May  17, 
1910. 

Glass  Decanters,  No.  12,301. — A.  Heinemann.  Improvements  in 
glass  decanters.  May  19,  1910. 

Glass-Blowing  Machines,  No.  12,414. — P.  R.  Shill.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  glass-blowing  machines.  May  21,  1910. 

Kilns,  No.  13,857. — C.  J.  Tidy.  Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  kilns  for  use  in  burning  pottery,  earthenware,  glazed  or 
enamelled  bricks,  tiles,  and  the  like.  June  8,  1910. 

Process  for  Making  Glassware,  No.  13,597. — O.  A.  Mygatt. 

Improvements  in  process  for  making  glassware.  June  4,  1910. 
Rollers  Used  in  Pottery  Printing,  No.  13,628. — J.  E.  Brindley 
and  L.  Brindley.  Improvement  relating  to  the  rollers  used  in  the 
machine  presses  employed  in  pottery  printing.  June  6,  1910. 

Specifications  Published. 

1909. 

17,366. — Grimwade.  Bed-pans. 

14.447.  — Evans  &  Johnson.  Ram  pumps  for  potters’  slip,  applicable 

for  other  purposes. 

18,562. — Knowles  &  Inman.  Machines  for  manufacturing  glass 
bottles,  jars,  and  the  like. 

19,202. —  Grimwade.  Pie  funnel  and  divider.  (Application  for 
addition  to  No.  12,833—12,809). 

25,301. — Buchan.  Stoneware  hot-water  bottles. 

Designs. 

560.447.  —  G.  Mourain,  33,  Avenue  Bosquet,  Paris,  France 

(Address  for  service  c/o  E.  de  Pass,  78,  Fleet-st.,  E.C.) 
560,657. — F.  C.  Payton,  42,  Livery -st.,  Birmingham. 

561,504-7. —  Speecher  and  Schue,Aktien  Gesellschaft,  Asrau  Argovie, 
Switzerland.  Address  for  service  c/o  G.  F.  Redfern 
&  Co.,  15,  South-st.,  Finsbury,  E.C. 

561,682. — Chance  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glass  works,  near  Birmingham. 
561,857. — F.  Schutze  &  Co.,  Market-rd.,  Caledonian-rd.,  N. 

562,002. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41  and  42,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

561,148. — T.  H.  Hazelwood  &  Co.,  212,  Barr-st.,  Birmingham. 
561,248.— C.  W.  Bland,  29,  Little  Trinity-lane,  E.C. 

561,565-66. — Best  &  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  Chambray  Works,  Handsworth. 
561,580. — F.  Krasa  &  C'o.,  7,  Wood-st. -square,  E.C. 

561.733.  — R.  H.  &  S.  L.  Plant,  Tuscan  Works,  Longton. 

561.734.  —  G.  Helps,  Izons  Croft,  Ansley,  Atherstone. 

561,942. — Wiltshaw,  Robinson  &  Son,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

562.462.  — W.  A.  Bailey,  148,  Audrey  House,  Ely-place,  E.C. 

562.463.  — C.  J.  Dams  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  121,  Newgate-st.,  London,  E.C. 
562,545-48. — Pilkington’s  Tile  &  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Clifton  Junction. 

562.549.  —  Oates  &  Green,  Ltd.,  Ilorley  Greens  Works,  Halifax. 

562.550.  — Tooth  &  Co.,  Bretby  Art  Pottery,  Woodville. 

562,605-6. — Pilkington’s  Tile  &  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Clifton  Junction. 
560,310. — Rowland  &  Marsellus  Co.,  36,  Glebe-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
561,236-37. — Rowland  &  Marsellus  Co.,  36,  Glebe-st.,  Stoke. 
562,003.— J.  Hetlev  &  Co.,  35,  Soho-square,  W. 

562,181. — Bateson  Bros.,  Spekeland-rd.,  Edge-hill,  Liverpool. 
562,281-2. — Rheinische  Glashutten,  A.  G.,  Hutton-strasse,  46,  Koeln 
Ehrenfeld,  Germany.  Address  for  service  c(o  G.  F. 
Redfern  &  Co.,  15,  South-st.,  Finsbury,  E.C. 

562,325. — Leeds  Fireclay  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wortley,  Leeds. 

562,733. — J.  Dowell,  Chatsworth-rd.,  Clapton  Park,  N.E. 
562,738-40. — W.  H.  Goss,  Falcon  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
562,937-9. — Burgess  &  Leigh.,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem. 
563,022. — Taylor,  Tunnicliffe  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Eastwood,  Hanley. 
563,029-32. — C.  W.  Bland.  29,  Little  Trinity -lane,  E.C. 

545,440. — British  Coalite  Co.,  Ltd.,  3,  London-wall-buildings,  E.C. 
558,931. — R.  Parry,  “  Westcote,”  Hoole,  Cheshire. 

561,431. — H.  G.  Richardson  &  Sons,  11,  Thavies-inn,  E.C. 
562,189-90. — Townson  &  Mercer,  34,  Camomile-st.,  E.C. 

562,607. — Johnsen  &  Jorgensen,  Ltd.,  26  and  27,  Farringdon-st.,  E.C. 
562,623. — Bargoyne,  Burbidges  &  Co.,  12-16,  Cormont-st., 
East  Ham,  E. 

562,789.— W.  A.  Bailey,  148,  Audrey  House,  Ely-place,  E.C. 
562,936. — Alexander  &  McDonald,  15,  Quality-st.,  Leith. 

562,940.— Robertson,  Sanderson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  11,  Quality-st.,  Leith. 
562,961. — W.  A.  C.  Waller,  32,  Carlton-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 

and  T.  R.  Paynter,  167,  Merton-rd.,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
563,156. — James  Green  &  Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C. 
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POULENC’S  LIQUID  60LD, 

2  BRANDS  PRIX— PARIS,  1900.  I  2  GRANDS  PRIX-ST.  LOUIS.  1904. 
FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1 9 08. —MEMBERS  OF  JURY  (HORS  CONCOURS). 


BROWN  GOLD. 


Manufacturers  of 


LUSTRE  COLOURS. 


TRADE  MARK. 


ENAMELS  &  COLOURS  fob  CERAMIC 

COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  CHINA. 
COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  EARTHENWARE. 
PREPARED  OXIDES  for  COLORATION  of  ENAMELS. 


LES  ETiBLISSEMEMTS  POULENC  FREEES,  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  92.  RUE  YIEILLE  DU  TEMPLE,  PARIS. 

Agent  for  England:  JOS.  FLACH,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  Tower  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Represented  in  STAFFORDSHIRE  by  Mr.  TAMES  G.  GREGORY,  Liverpool  Road,  NEWCASTLE,  Staffs 


s\UCON  CHl/u. 
*wardEo  a 


qO0TH$ 


LOUIS  ,o. 


*'0co  N 


TIJNSTALL, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


and  BOYjSL  SEMI  ■  P OBCEL/IIN,  also 
TILES  for  WALLS,  HEUBTHS,  EUBNITURE,  S;C 

LONDON  SHOW  ROOMS, 

4- 9,  HATTON  GARDEN,  E.C.  ■*  GREEN  BROS.,  agents . 


New  York  Agent,  Australian  Agent, 

Edward  Butler,  Neal  Harrison, 

67  &  69,  Park  Place,  New  York.  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne. 


raris  rvgents. 


P.  de  Courcy  &  Mitten, 

6,  Cite  Paradis,  Paris. 
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563,254. —  E.  H.  Nicholas,  Coleham,  Shrewsbury. 

563,255-57. — Rowland  &  Marsellus  Co.,  56,  Glebe-st.,  Stoke. 
563,258. — Adderleys,  Ltd.,  Daisy  Bank  Pottery,  Longton. 

563.357.  — Clegg,  Wilde  &  Clegg,  Lees,  Oldham. 

563.358.  — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 

563.359.  — J.  Walsh  Walsh,  Lodge-rd.,  Birmingham. 

563,435. —  Grimwades  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


Latest  Complete  Specifications. 

Jugs,  Water  Bottles,  &c. — J. 

L.  Garsed,  of  North  House,  El- 
land,  claims  : — A  jug  or  like 
vessel  having  a  hinged  lid  or 
cover  with  projecting  or  over¬ 
hanging  portions,  and  a  lever 
the  bifurcated  ends  of  which  lie 
underneath  the  said  overhang¬ 
ing  or  projecting  portions,  said 
lever  being  hinged  or  pivoted  in 
the  forked  or  slotted  handle,  and 
provided  with  a  tail  or  thumb 
piece  or  both. 

Glass  Blowing  Machines. — A. 

Rohrbach,  of  6,  Balmhofstrasse, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  claims  : — (1) 
In  a  machine  for  blowing  glass 
Dottles  or  the  like  hollow  objects, 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  head  mould  and  the  parts  of 
the  preliminary  mould  on  a  ver¬ 
tically  disposed  disc  or  support  rotatable  in  a  vertical  plane  in  com¬ 
bination  with  pneumatically  operated  apparatus,  arranged  and 
mounted  on  said  disc  or  support  and  adapted  to  be  rotated  thereby 
and  therewith  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  adapted  to  open  and  close  said 
head  mould  and  preliminary  mould  respectively  and  independently, 
and  means  to  conduct  air  to  said  pneumatic  apparatus  on  said  disc 
or  support.  (2)  In  a  glass  blowing  machine  in  accordance  with 
Claim  1,  the  arrangement  on  and  combination  with  each  half  part 

of  the  head  mould  and  pre- 
-64  liminary  mould  respectively 

11  19 16  l9,  12  of  a  toothed  sector  gearing, 

' '  64  with  rack  teeth  operated 

31  reciprocally  by  pneumatic 

means.  (3)  In  a  glass  blow¬ 
ing  machine  in  accordance 
with  Claim  1,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  on  and  combination 
with  each  half  part  of  the 
head  mould  and  preliminary 
mould  respectively,  of  a 
toothed  sector  and  a  separ- 
6  ate  rack,  for  each  such 
sector,  having  corresponding 
teeth  formed  on  the  inter¬ 
mediate  part  of  a  double- 
ended  piston  adapted  to  be 
reciprocated  pneumatically. 
(4)  In  a  glass  blowing  ma¬ 
chine  in  accordance  with 
Claim  1, the  provision  of  pneu¬ 
matically  operated  means  to 
impart  rotary  movement  to 
the  respective  discs  carrying  the  head  mould  and  preliminary  mould 
parts.  (5)  In  a  glass  blowing  machine  in  accordance  with  Claim  1, 
arranging  and  mounting  each  half  part  of  the  finishing  mould  in  such- 
wise  as  to  enable  each  such  part  to  swing  or  turn  upon  a  horizontal 
axis  to  open  and  close  the  mould,  pneumatic  means  for  simultaneously 
operating  said  mould  parts,  and  means  connecting  the  latter  to  the 
former.  (6)  A  glass  blowing  machine  having  the  parts  of  the  head 
mould  and  preliminary  mould  arranged  and  operated  in  accordance 
with  Claim  3  hereof,  in  combination  and  arranged  to  act  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  finishing  moulds  having  the  parts  thereof  arranged  and 
mounted  and  operated  in  accordance  with  Claim  5.  (7)  A  machine 

for  blowing  glass  bottles  or  the  like  hollow  objects,  comprising  two 
rotary  discs  such  as  11  and  12  each  carrying  thereon  a  set  of  head 
and  preliminary  moulds  and  pneumatically  operated  apparatus  for 
opening  and  closing  said  head  and  preliminary  moulds  in  accordance 
with  Claim  1,  a  vertical  spindle  or  pillar  supporting  said  rotary 
discs,  a  horizontal  table  adjustably  attached  to  said  pillar,  and 
carrying  the  finishing  moulds  and  pneumatic  means  for  opening  and 
closing  said  finishing  moulds,  means  for  conveying  the  air  to  the 
pneumatically  operated  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  all  the 
aforesaid  moulds  respectively  and  independently.,  and  a  step  bearing 
for  said  vertical  pillar  so  that  the  machine  as’-a  whole  can  be  revolved 
around  a  vertical  axis.  (8)  In  a  glass  bottle  blowing  machine  where¬ 
in  several  sets  of  head  moulds,  preliminary  moulds,  and  finishing 
moulds,  are  combined  and  arranged  to  act  as  described  ;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  combination  of  each  set  of  head  and  preliminary  moulds 


and  pneumatic  means  to  operate  same  on  a  vertically  disposed  disc 
or  support  rotatable  in  a  vertical  plane  as  claimed  above,  with 
means  to  automatical ly  hold  fast  said  rotatable  disc  or  support  in 
the  limit  position  to  wffiich  it  is  desired  same  should  be  rotated  in 
each  direction  around  its  horizontal  axis,  pistons  having  the  end 
portions  arranged  to  be  acted  on  by  air  pressure  in  cylinders  carried 
on  said  rotary  discs  or  supports,  and  the  central  portion  pro\  ided 
writh  rack  teeth,  sectors  engaging  with  said  racks,  arms  attached  to 
said  sectors  and  connected  to  the  respective  parts  of  the  mould, 
air  distribution  valves  and  conduits  connecting  same  with  the  air 
cylinders,  said  air  distribution  valves  being  connected  and  arranged 
in  suchw  ise  that  air  is  first  admitted  to  close  the  head  mould  parts 
and  next  the  preliminary  mould  parts  and  vice-versft,  when  said 
valves  are  reversed,  and  one  or  more  finishing  moulds  for  each  said 
set  of  head  and  preliminary  moulds,  the  said  finishing  moulds  being 
disposed  on  a  work-table  rotatable  horizontally,  and  pneumatic 
means  for  closing  the  valves  of  said  finishing  mould,  all  substantially 
as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

Bottle  Stoppers. — H.  Rudolf,  of  84b,  Alt  Moabit,  Berlin,  Germany, 
claims  : — A  bottle,  jar  and  like  stopper,  comprising  in  combination 
a  porcelain  or  the  like  plug  having  a  tapering  middle  part  provided 
near  its  lower  end  with  a  small  annular  recess  or  groove  and  with 
a  cylindrical  bottom  part,  the  tapering  and  cylindrical  parts  only 
slightly  differing  in  dimensions  from  those  of  the  opening  of  the 


receptacle  which  is  tapered  also,  a  rubber  ring  mounted  in  said 
groove  and  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  2  millimetres 
and  a  breadth  of  about  4  to  £  millimetres,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  small  tightening  zone  around  the  lower  edge  of  the  tapered 
middle  part  and  for  saving  rubber  material,  and  a  locking  device 
for  the  stopper. 

Products  for  Refractory  Ceramic  or  Abrasive  Uses  from  Bauxite, 

&c. — E.  von  Seemen,  of  10,  rue  Rosa  Bonheur,  Paris,  France, 
claims  : — (1)  An  improved  method  of  manufacturing  refractory, 
ceramic  or  abrasive  products  by  means  of  natural  earths  containing 
more  or  less  alumina,  such  as  bauxite  clays,  potter’s  clay  and  the 
like,  which  consists — with  the  viewT  of  utilising  the  metallic  oxides 
and  silica  contained  in  said  earths — in  effecting  the  complete  fusion 
if  the  latter  at  high  temperatures,  preferably  in  the  electric  furnace, 
on  presence  of  sufficient  quantities  of  oxygen  to  prevent  the  oxides 
from  being  reduced  to  metal,  or  maintain  them  at  their  degree  of 
oxidation  and  to  burn  the  whole  carbon  set  free  by  fusion,  and  at 
the  same  time  neutralising  the  silica  by  introducing  into  the  mass  to 
be  melted  a  suitable  quantity  of  basic  material,  such  as  magnesia. 
(2)  A  modification  of  the  method  specified  in  claim  1,  wrhich  consists 
in  effecting  the  fusion  of  said  earths  at  high  temperatures  preferably 
in  the  electric  furnace,  in  presence  of  sufficient  quantities  of  oxygen 
to  prevent  the  oxides  from  being  reduced  to  metal,  or  to  maintain 
them  at  their  degree  of  oxidation  and  to  burn  the  whole  carbon  set 
free  by  fusion,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  quantity  of  silica 
contained  in  the  raw  material  until  the  proportions  of  silica  and 
alumina  are  approximately  the  same  as  ideal  Bischof  clay.  (3)  A 
method  of  carrying  out  the  process  specified  in  claim  1  and  the 
modification  specified  in  claim  2,  in  which  oxygen  is  introduced  in 
a  gaseous  state  into  the  furnace  where  the  fusion  is  effected.  (4)  A 
method  of  carrying  out  the  process  specified  in  claim  1,  and  the 
modification  specified  in  claim  2,  in  which  oxygen  is  supplied  to  the 
reaction  by  an  oxygen  carrying  substance,  such  as  saltpetre  or 
dioxide  of  manganese  or  by  sulphate  of  zinc.  (5)  A  method  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  process  specified  in  claim  1,  and  the  modification  specified 
in  claim  2,  in  which  the  products  obtained  are  coloured  by  intro¬ 
ducing  into  the  reaction  certain  oxides  capable  of  producing  various 
colours,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  products  are  free  from  carbon. 
(6)  As  new  industrial  products,  the  products  obtained  by  the  process 
specified  in  claim  1  by  the  modification  specified  in  claim  2,  by  the 
methods  of  operation  set  forth  in  claims  3,  4,  and  5,  said  products 
being  characterised  by  their  hardness,  tenacity  and  abrasive  powder, 
and  being  adapted  for  use  particularly  as  refractory,  abrasive  and 
ceramic  products,  in  a  coloured  or  non-coloured  state. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


REPORT  ON  THE  USE  OF  LEAD 
IN  POTTERIES. 


THE  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  in  May,  1908,  to  inquire  into  the 
dangers  attendant  on  the  use  of  lead,  and  the 
danger  from  dust  and  other  causes,  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  and  china  has 
been  published,  and  we  give  a  summary  of  it  in  this  issue. 
To  members  engaged  in  the  pottery  trades,  the  most 
important  item  in  the  report  is,  that  after  two  years’  careful 
investigation  and  deliberation,  the  Committee  have  decided 
not  to  recommend  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  raw  lead 
in  glazes  at  the  present  moment.  The  weight  of  this 
decision  is  enhanced  when  the  persons  comprising  the 
Committee  are  remembered.  They  all  signed  the  report 
except  Miss  Tuckwell,  who,  while  agreeing  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  as  a  whole,  thinks  ‘  ‘  they  are  inadequate  so 
far  as  the  use  of  lead  is  concerned.”  She  has  signed  a 
minority  report,  in  which,  after  expressing  her  opinion 
that  the  use  of  lead  should  not  be  permitted  at  all,  she 
deals  very  ably  with  the  employment  of  women  in  dangerous 
processes.  Miss  Tuckwell  is  typical  of  many  persons — 
official  and  philanthropic — who  have  apparently  made  up 
their  minds  not  to  accept  any  alternative  to  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  lead  in  the  industry.  We  respect 
the  lady’s  personal  opinions,  but  regret  that,  having  had 
the  advantage  of  investigating  and  discussing  the  subject 
with  level-headed  men,  who  have  an  intimate,  scientific 


chemical,  and  practical  acquaintance  with  every  detail  of 
pottery  manufacture  and  of  all  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  carried  on,  she  could  not  join  in  their  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  ‘‘  that  if  the  precautions  which  they  have  agreed 
to  recommend  in  relation  to  lead  processes  are  adopted 
and  effectively  carried  out,  they  will,  in  conjunction  with 
those  now  in  force,  reduce  the  risk  to  a  level  common 
to  all  industrial  occupations.” 

The  Committee  have  spent  much  time  and  labour  in 
making  a  number  of  suggestions,  which,  if  adopted,  will 
go  much  further  than  any  Special  Rules  now  in  force,  will 
entail  considerable  expense  and  trouble  on  manufacturers, 
and  must  of  necessity  increase  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  price  of  the  goods  produced.  The  suggestions 
of  the  Committee  will  without  doubt  add  to  the  burdens  of 
manufacturers  if  the  Home  Office  adopt  them  as  Special 
Rules.  We,  however,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
knowing  the  authority  with  which  some  members  of  the 
Committee  speak  on  this  subject,  the  majority  of  our  manu¬ 
facturers  will  accept  them  without  a  murmur  in  the  interests 
of  their  workers,  though  they  well  know'  they  will  be 
detrimental  to  their  trade. 

If  Miss  Tuckwell,  and  those  who  think  with  her,  still 
urge  the  total  abolition  of  the  use  of  lead,  the  labour  of 
the  Committee  will  be  thrown  away.  A  number  of  earnest, 
no  doubt,  but  mistaken  enthusiasts  who  know  nothing 
about  pottery  manufacture,  are  constantly  affirming  that 
if  cne  piece  of  pottery  can  be'glazed  without  lead,  all 
can  be,  and  then  in  favour  of  the*  abolition  of  it  they  quote 
Sir  Edw  ard  Thorpe,  who  some  years  ago  said  :  ‘  ‘  the  use  of 
lead  by  whatever  safeguards  it  is  accompanied  will  always 
be  attended  by  risk.”  Of  course  it  will,  but  the  logical 
course  is  to  reduce  the  risk  to  as  near  vanishing  point  as 
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possible,  and  not  to  ruin  an  industry  by  prohibiting  the 
use  of  what  is  proved  by  experts  to  be  a  necessary  in¬ 
gredient.  The  use  of  railways  and  electric  cars  “  however 
safeguarded,  will  always  be  accompanied  by  risk,”  but 
no  one  proposes  to  stop  the  trains  and  the  cars  on  that 
account.  Our  manufacturers  have  for  years  been  doing 
their  best  to  minimise  the  risk  in  the  use  of  lead  and  the 
Departmental  Committee  suggest  means  by  which  they 
may  reduce  the  risk  still  more.  The  only  way  absoluteh 
to  remove  all  risk  of  danger  to  workers  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  is  to  prohibit  the  manufacture. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS’  POSITION. 

HE  Report  of  the  Committee  shows  that  the 
members  of  it  were  fully  alive  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  dangers  they  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  and  to  the  responsibility  that  rested  with 
them  to  suggest  means  for  removing  those 
dangers  if  they  could.  They  have  suggested  a  large 
number  of  precautions,  embracing  practically  every 
process  of  pottery  manufacture.  The  adoption  of  these 
recommendations  by  the  Home  Office,  in  a  series  of  new 
special  rules,  will  entail  a  serious  addition  to  the  cost  of 
pottery  production.  W  e  are  quite  sure  the  majority  of 
manufacturers  will  not  object  to  carry  out  any  regulations 
that  may  be  proved  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  anti  the  health  of  the  workers.  Thev  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  consulted  by  their  own  representatives 
on  the  committee,  and  have  been  made  acquainted  by 
them  with  what  was  going  on.  Moreover,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  workmen  have  signed 
the  Report,  and  there  is  no  getting  beyond  that,  Now 
that  they  are  codified,  some  of  the  proposals  are  regarded 
as  drastic,  yet  we  understand  that  some  members  of  the 
joint  committee  of  manufacturers  are  of  opinion  that 
Government  will  not  alter  them  much.  They  will  involve 
great  capital  expenditure  in  many  cases,  but  the  best  manu¬ 
facturers — w  e  do  not  mean  the  big  ones  only,  but  many  of 
the  smaller  ones  as  well — give  deference  to  the  matured 
conclusion  of  the  Committee,  and  are  not  likely  to  resist 
their  recommendations,  subject  to  modifications  in  certain 
details.  It  was  expected  that  there  would  have  been  a 
meeting  last  w  eek  to  have  a  general  discussion  on  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Y\  e  understand,  howrever,  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  arrange  a  full  meeting  of  the  united  trade,  both  china  and 
earthenware  sections,  later  on.  Many  responsible  manu¬ 
facturers  favour  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Shuter,  the  factory 
inspector  (referred  to  in  last  month’s  Pottery  Gazette), 
that  when  any  out-of-date  little  wrorks  become  untenanted, 
they  should  not  be  let  again  until  they  have  been  put  in 
such  a  healthy  condition  by  the  landlord  as  wrill  satisfy 
the  inspector.  These  works  become  more  dilapidated 
each  time  they  change  hands,  the  rents  become  less  each 
time,  and  they  get  into  the  hands  of  people  with  onlv  a 
few  pounds  capital,  who  work  their  operatives  under  un¬ 
healthy  conditions,  and  then,  after  the  foundation  of 
plu  nib  ism  has  been  laid,  pass  them  on  to  other  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  saddled  with  the  responsibility.  Perhaps 
the  proposed  meeting  will  consider  this  matter  also. 

THE  BERLIN  POTTERY  EXHIBITION. 

(by  our  own  representative.) 

HE  second  great  clay  industries  exhibition  in 
Berlin  has  just  been  closed  after  a  seven-weeks’ 
show.  It  was  opportunely  held,  for  it  is  just 
200  years  since  porcelain  was  first  discovered 
in  Germany  by  Bottger. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  exhibits  would  be  equivalent 
to  describing  some  of  the  best  recent  work  produced 
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by  the  Royal  Potteries  at  Berlin  and  Meissen,  the  Kaiser’s 
private  pottery  at  Cadinen,and  the  various  ducal  potteries 
as  well  as  the  better-known  commercial  firms,  but  general 
notes  may  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  stand  of  the  Royal  Berlin  Porcelain  Factory  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  exhibition.  In 
design  and  colouring  the  articles  shown  leave  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired  so  far  as  the  particular  style  favoured 
by  this  pottery  is  concerned.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
gretted  that  a  number  of  the  articles  shewn  were  so  ob¬ 
viously  due  in  conception  and  colouring  tc  the  Royal 
pottery  at  Copenhagen.  It  may  be  necessary  for  firms 
working  on  a  purely  commercial  basis  to  copy  the  style 
of  other  firms,  but  in  potteries  under  Royal  subsidies  this 
is  inexcusible. 

All  the  better- class  domestic  pottery  showed  a  striking 
tendency  towards  conventionality  in  decoration  on  ware 
of  unusually  severe  shapes,  the  designs  being  largely  devoid 
of  meaning  and  not  calculated  to  appeal  to  British  tastes. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  majolica  wure  was  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  large  closed  stoves  of  a  ty^pe  unknown  in  this 
country.  The  colouring  is-  somewhat  too  strong  to  be 
pleasant,  but  some  of  the  Meissen  stoves  were  in  delightful 
shades  of  green,  in  a  dull  glaze.  Several  fountains  were  ex¬ 
cellently  modelled  in  classic  Roman  style,  one  of  a  boy 
filling  a  shell,  by  the  Saxonia  Co.,  of  Meissen,  and  a  wall 
fountain,  with  three  frogs  playing  in  the  w'ater,  by  Villeroi 
and  Boch.  being  particularly  charming.  The  last-named 
firm  had  a  large  pavilion  in  dull  blue  and  grey  Carrara  ware, 
with  a  beautiful  tiled  frieze  representing  the  pottery 
industry  in  grey  and  wrhite  figures  on  a  red  ground.  The 
technically  accurate  form  and  finish  of  the  work  of  this  firm 
is  most  remarkable,  and  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  articles 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  exhibition. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  exhibits  was  the 
articles  made  by  the  students  at  the  various  technical 
schools,  more  particularly  that  of  Bunzlau,  though  most 
of  these  articles  are  distinctly  experimental  in  type. 

Several  firms  showed  curiously  crude  ware  (termed 

peasant  ’  ’  ware)  With  a  roughly-glazed  ground  in  bright 
blue  or  brown,  decorated  with  cream,  light  green,  or  blue 
spots.  The  striking  contrast  between  this  and  the  beautiful 
ware  shown  by  some  of  the  Royal  potteries  was  painful 
rather  than  pleasant. 

In  brief,  the  British  potter  would  have  learned  but  little 
from  a  visit  to  this  exhibition  except  in  so  far  as  he  was 
able  to  compare  the  hard  felspathic  porcelain  with  the 
china  of  his  native  land.  The  greater  severity  in  design,  the 
apparent  straining  after  effect,  and  the  curious  view  point 
expressed  by  many  of  the  designs  are  interesting,  but 
do  not  appeal  to  the  visitor  to  the  same  extent  as  the  more 
“  natural  ”  designs  chiefly  employed  in  this  country. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  POTTERY  AND 
GLASS  TRADES. 

HE  Porcelain,  China,  and  Earthenware  In¬ 
dustry. — flhis  is  the  newr  heading  given  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  these  statistics.  Employ¬ 
ment  was  fair  generally,  and  better  than  a 
year  ago;  it  showed' little  change  as  compared 
with  a  month  ago.  Returns  from  firms  employing  24,775 
workpeople  in  the  week  ended  June  25  showed  an  increase 
of  0-6  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed,  and  a  decrease 
of  0-9  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  jiaid  as  compared 
with  a  month  ago.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago  there 
were  increases  of  3- 3  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed 
and  of  41  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  w'ages  paid. 

In  the  Potteries  district  employment  in  the  china  and 
porcelain  trade  continued  fair,  being  slightly  better  than 
a  month  ago  and  much  better  than  a  yoar  ago  ;  some  short 
time  was  reported.  In  the  earthenware  branch  and  in 
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the  tile  trade  employment  continued  fairly  good.  In  the 
earthenware  trade  in  Scotland  it  remained  fair.  With 
tobacco  pipe  makers  in  Glasgow  employment  was  better 
than  a  month  ago,  when  it  was  dull,  but  short  time  was 
again  reported. 

The  Glass  Trades. — Employment  continued  moderate 
on  the  whole,  though  better  than  both  a  month  ago  and 
a  year  ago.  Returns  received  from  firms  employing 
8,889  workpeople  in  the  week  elided  June  25  showed  an 
increase  of  5-4  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed,  and  of 
7  8  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  as  compared 
with  a  month  ago.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  there 
was  an  increase  of  1-9  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed, 
and  of  2  4  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid. 

Employment  with  glass  bottle  makers  in  Yorkshire 
was  moderate  on  the  whole,  but  better  than  a  month 
ago  ;  some  short  time  was  still  being  worked.  At  Wake¬ 
field  employment  continued  good.  In  the  North  of 
England  it  was  moderate,  and  slightly  better  than  a  month 
ago  and  a  year  ago  ;  at  Seaham  Harbour  it  continued 
good.  In  Lancashire  employment  continued  fair  on  the 
whole.  Lt  was  good  at  Bristol,  fair  at  Dublin,  and  moderate 
in  Scotland.  Medicine  bottle  makers^  at t  Rotherham  were 
fairly  busy.  With  flint  glass  makers  employment  continued 
good  at  Birmingham,  and  was  good  and  better  than  a  month 
ago  at  Wordsley  and  Stourbridge.  With  flint  glass  cutters 
it  was  fair  generally,  but  moderate  and  not  so  good  as  a 
month  ago  at  Birmingham  ;  it  continued  good  at  Wordsley 
and  Stourbridge.  It  continued  moderate  with  sheet  glass 
flatteners  at  St.  Helens.  With  pressed  glass  makers  on 
the  Tyne  and  Wear  it  continued  moderate  on  the  whole, 
though  better  than  a  year  ago  ;  short  time  was  general. 
Employment  continued  good  with  plate  glass  bevellers 
and  silverers  at  Birmingham.  With  glass  blowers  in 
London  it  continued  dull,  though  slightly  better  than  a 


month  ago  and  a  year  ago. 

Number  of  workpeople  employed  and  the  amount  o 
wages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending  June  25,  1910  : — 

Branches.  Number  Employed.  Wages  Paid. 

Glass  bottle  .  5,928  £7,482 

Plate  glass  .  691  889 

Flint  glass  ware  (not  bottles)...  1,952  .  2,150 

Other  branches .  318  384 


Total  .  8,889  £10,905 

Number  employed  in  each  district  and  the  amount  of 
ages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending  June  25,  1910 

Districts.  Number  Employed.  Wages  paid. 

North  of  England  . 1,134  £1,336 

Yorkshire  . 4,613  5,863 

Lancashire  ...  ...  ...  722  .  760 

Worcestershire  &  Warwickshire  1,321  .  1,651 

Scotland  .  765  .  ,  970 

Other  parts  of  United  Kingdom  334  .  ?325 


Total  .  8,889  £10,905 


THE  SYNTHESIS  OF  A  GLAZE. 

( Concluded  from  page  774.) 

(SPECIALLY  ABSTRACTED.) 

HE  double  and  triple  oxide  mixtures  possible 
in  synthesizing  Na2O.CaO.Al2O3.10SiO.2  with 
their  properties  have  been  described  in  pre¬ 
vious  issues  of  this  gazette.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cobb 
has  now  completed  the  series  by  using  a  quad¬ 
ruple  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate,  whiting,  alumina, 
and  silica  in  the  proportions  corresponding  to  the  above 
formula.  This  mixture  began  to  form  a  compound  at 
800  deg.  C.,  at  1000  deg.  C.  the  carbon  dioxide  was  com¬ 
pletely  expelled,  and  at  1 ,150  deg.C.,  with  but  little  chemical 
change,  the  material  fused  to  a  honeycombed  mass.  On 
heating  to  1,400  deg.  C.,  for  an  hour  a  transparent  glaze 


containing  bubbles  of  gas,  but  no  evidence  of  the  formation 
of  a  quadruple  oxide  compound,  was  obtained.  The  triple 
oxide  compounds  already  described  appear  to  form  the 
fundamental  glass  or  glaze  unit. 

If  the  quadruple  oxide  mixture  is  regarded  as  produced 
by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  oxide  to  one  of  the  triple 
oxide  mixtures,  it  is  found  that  the  change  effected  by 
adding  silica  to  the  soda-lime-alumina  mixture  is  radical, 
the  volatilization  of  soda  being  prevented,  and  the  non- 
resistant  aluminate  is  converted  into  a  compound  quite 
unaffected  by  acid.  The  influence  of  silica  on  fusibility  is 
very  marked,  being  more  pronounced  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  oxides. 

Alumina  added  to  the  soda-lime-silica  mixture  increased 
fusibility.  Lime  added  to  the  soda-alumina-silica  mixture 
increased  the  resistance  of  the  product  to  acid.  This  effect 
was  even  more  marked  when  soda  was  added  to  the  lime- 
alumina-silica  mixture. 

The  chief  advantage  of  using  four  oxides  instead  of  three 
appears  to  be  in  the  increase  'of  fusibility  This  was 
confirmed  by  calcining  sodium  carbonate  with  10  mole¬ 
cular  equivalents  of  silica  adding  whiting,  alumina,  or  both 
in  molecular  proportions,  and  making  the  moistened  mix¬ 
ture  into  pyramids  of  the  Seger  type.  Either  lime  or 
soda  increased  the  fusibility  of  the  soda-silica  mixture,  and 
the  addition  of  both  increased  it  still  further. 

General  Summary. — A  summary  may  be  made  of  the 
whole  synthesis,  showing  the  gradual  development  of  the 
essential  qualities.  It  is  given  below,  the  following  abbre¬ 
viations  being  used  : — 

F  =Fusible. 

I  = Infusible,  signifies  showing  little  or  no  signs  of  fusion 
on  taking  to  a  high  temperature,  say  1,3C0°  C. 

N  =Non- volatile.  (See  Volatile.) 
p  =  partially. 

R  =  Resistant  to  normal  acid. 

V  =  Volatile,  signifies  appreciable  proportion  volatile  on 
taking  to  a  high  temperature,  say  1 ,300°  C. 


Z  =  Non-resistant  to  acid. 

Mixing.  Properties. 

Double  oxide  mixtures  — 

1.  Na2C03  +  CaC03 .  V,  pi,  Z 

2.  NaaC03  +  Al203  .  V,  I,  Z 

3.  Na2C03+  10SiO2 .  N,  pF,  pZ,pN 

4.  CaC03  +  Al203  .  N,  I,  Z 

5.  CaCO0  +  10SiO2  .  N,  1,  Z 

6.  Al2Os  +  10SiO2 .  N,  I,  Z 

Triple  oxide  mixtures  : — 

7.  Na2C03  +  CaC0,  +  Alo03  .  V,  1,  Z 

8.  Na2CO3  +  CaCO3+10Sitb  .  N,  F,  R 

9.  NaoCO3  +  ALO3+10SiOo .  N,  F,  R 

10.  CaC03  +  Alo03+10Si02 .  N,  F,  R 

Quadruple  oxide  mixture  : — 


11.  Na2C03  +  CaC03  +  AL03+10Si02  N,  F,  R 

The  essential  qualities  of  a  glass  or  glaze  thus  depend  on 
its  chemical  composition,  Nos.  1  to  7  being  useless,  and 
No.  10  being  non  volatile  and  acid  resistant  but  not 
sufficiently  fusible.  Nos.  8  and  9  possessed  the  required 
characteristics,  but  No.  1 1  was  by  far  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  on  account  of  its  markedly  greater  fusibility. 

In  the  ordinary  manufacture  of  hard  glazes  the  free 
oxides  are  seldom  used,  felspar  or  other  minerals  being 
employed.  If  felspar  is  used  to  form  a  quadruple  mixture, 
by  the  addition  of  whiting  and  silica,  a  stony  partially- 
fused  mass  is  produced  at  1,150°  C.,  in  which  more  than 
half  the  lime  is  insoluble,  but  it  is  necessary  to  heat  for 
some  time  at  1,400°  C.  to  render  the  whole  of  the  lime 
insoluble,  and  to  form  a  clear  transparent  glaze.  This  is 
due,  apparently,  to  the  lime  not  being  able  to  attack  the 
felspar  so  rapidly  as  it  does  the  free  silica  when  the  free 
oxides  are  used. 
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THE  FRENCH  GLASS  INDUSTRY.  I  C  •  XT 

THE  U.S.  Consul  at  Havre  reports  that  the  till 01 1*C  1  1 0 10S 

French  glass  industry  is  at  present  not  especially  *  _  * 

prosperous — at  least,  in  some  of  its  most  im-  u  , 

portant  branches,  particularly  in  the  window-  Tne  Hudson  S  Bay  Company  are  large  customers  to  p  ttery 
glass  section.  The  reasons  aie  numerous  ■  and  ?lass  exPorters,  and  members  of  the  trade  will  note 
among  them  the  frequent  strikes  which  have  lately  handi-  'Vlth  interest ^  that  Mr.  Richard  Burbage,  managing  direc- 
capped  the  French  and  Belgian  industries,  leading  to  the  .  ro*  Harrod  s  Stores,  has  been  given  a  place  cn  the  manag- 
erection  of  factories  in  countries  previously  supplied  by  ing  committee.  Tt  is  understood  that  his  appointment 
the  above-mentioned  countries,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  1S.  1  le  result  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
Belgians,  no  longer  having  their  former  outlets,  are  trying  vlgorouslv  to  extend  the  shops  and  sales  business  of  the 
to  monopolise  the  neighbouring  French  market,  it  beiim  co™pany  throughout  their  territory, 
necessary  for  them  to  export  practically  all  their  output  Australian  Regulations  for  Marking  Porcelain.— An 
their  home  demand  being  so  small.  order  has  been  issued  under  the  Commerce  Act  by  the 

That  the  Belgians  have  even  thought  of  controlling  pomin°nwealth  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  relative 
the  French  market  is  because  their  cost  of  production  is  tae  marking  of  porcelain  wares  imported  into  the 
lower,  and  to  add  to  their  favourite  position  they  have  ^inmon.wealth.  The  order  states  that  such  terms  as 
lowered  their  wage  standard,  whereas  in  France  themanu-  r  ,  impf,rial  Porcelain,”  “  Royal  Porcelain,”  and  “  Silicon 
facturers  h  ;ve  not  touched  the  pay  lists  and  also  carry  the  Lhma’ .  aPPlied  to  articles  which  are  properly  described 
burden  of  certain  social  laws.  Sunday  rest,  as  a  senator  f  S  sei^i'POrpelailb  afe  not  to  be  accepted,  but  the  descrip- 
who  voted  for  it  said,  represents  1-57  per  cent,  of  the  cost  S01?  semi-porcelain  ”  may  be  applied  to  such  articles, 
price.  The  Workingmen’s  Compensation  Act,  it  is  claimed,  1S  P011}ted  out  that  “semi-porcelain”  articles  mean 
is  much  more  severe  in  France  than  in  Belgium  and  the  artlcles  °‘  a  particular  and  specific  type  of  manufacture, 
new  pensions  law  will  soon  come  into  force  and  increase  the  characteristlcs  of  which  are  that  they  are  of  soft  paste, 
the  burden.  In  addition,  raw  materials  cost  less  in  Belgium  more  or  lf;ss  opaque,  with  a  granular  fracture.  Genuine 
than  in  France,  coal  is  cheaper,  and  sulphates  are  35  per  P°,rc^la!n  dlffers  fro®  earthenware  in  the  fact  of  its  being 
cent,  less  expensive  in  the  former  country.  The  French  Vltj'1fied  or  clmkered  throughout  its  mass,  translucent, 
exports  of  window  glass  of  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  and  imPermeadde  to  liquids. 

annually  prior  to  1905  have  since  dropped  to  $1,750,000,  - - - — -  — — 

$1,350,000  $1,500,000,  and  $1,930,000,  because  of  the  Treport  Glassware  Exports  amounted  last  year  to  6,553 

erection  of  factories  m  countries  supplied  by  France,  tons,  or  1,605  tons  more  than  in  1908.  ‘  l  he  British 

these  figures  would  be  even  lower  if  the  steadily  increasing  vice-consul  reports  that  the  export  of  these  articles  to  the 
purclmses  made  by  French  colonies  were  deducted.  United  Kingdom  is  increasing,  the  shipments  going  chiefly 

the  glass  industry  is  chiefly  established  in  the  Depart-  to  Bristol.  Glassware  is  more  distinctly  a  local  manu- 
ments  of  Xord,  Meurthe,  Moselle,  Seine,  and  Loire.  The  facture,  and  it  is  one  of  ancient  date.  The  ware,  which 
older  factories,  dating  from  the  time  when  the  only  com-  is  used  mainly  by  chemists,  grocers,  and  perfumers,  has  won 
bustible  was  wood,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  a.  reputation  for  fine  finish.  A  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  a 
forests,  such  as  those  of  St.  Gobain,  Baccarat,  Folembray,  French  steamer  brought  during  the  year  several  cargoes  of 
and  \  ieille-Loye.  When  the  use  of  coal  became  general  German  (Westphalian)  coal  to  be  used  chiefly  in  the  glass- 
factories  sprang  up  around  the  great  mining  centres,  ware  factories  of  the  district.  Tt  was  sold  at  a  very  low 
which  explains  the  existence  of  so  many  in  the  Department  price,  and  exceptional  facilities  were  offered  to  buyers, 
of  Xord  and  the  region  of  St.  Etienne  Lyons.  In  the  The  Pottery  Trade  in  San  Francisco. — A  large  dealer  in 
suburban  districts  of  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux  pottery  and  glassware  in  this  city  has  informed  H.M. 
there  are  several  which  use  up  the  broken  glass  collected  Consul  that  the  business  may  be  divided  under  three 
in  these  cities.  In  France  there  are  20  window-glass  heads.  Earthenware  comes  first,  and  the  demand  is  now 
factories.  The  chief  centres  are  Lyons,  Rive-de-Gier,  about  evenly  met  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  King- 
Givors,  Andrezieux,  Gueret,  Boisse-Peuchot,  Marseilles,  dom  and  those  of  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union.  About 
Besan^on,  Xancy,  and  the  Department  of  Xord.  Looking-  ten  years  ago  the  bulk  of  the  demand  was  supplied  by  the 
glass  factories  are  four  in  number,  of  which  the  most  impor-  United  Kingdom,  but  the  domestic  manufacturers  improved 
tant  is  the  St.  Gobain  Co.,  which  owns  three  factories  in  the  quality  of  their  product  and  took  the  lead.  In  the  last 
France,  two  in  Germany,  and  one  each  in  Italy,  Bohemia,  three  or  four  years,  however,  the  British  manfacturers 
and  Belgium.  There  are  also  about  40  glass  bottle  factories,  have  partly  regained  the  lost  ground  by  putting  a  still  better 
situated  mostly  in  the  wine  and  mineral  water  districts,  article  on  the  market,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  facili- 
Table  glass  factories  are  chiefly  about  Paris  and  Xancy,  ties  afforded  by  improved  routes  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Whereas,  table  glass,  looking  glass  and  crystal  have  about  Porcelain  comes  second,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  being  from 
maintained  their  ‘  ‘  status  quo  ’  ’  in  the  last  few  years,  France  and  Germany.  The  United  Kingdom  dees  not 
window  glass  is  on  the  decline,  as  the  following  figures  show  :  compete  in  this  line  of  goods,  except  that  buyers  sometimes 

prefer  the  finest  articles  of  earthenware  to  the  poorer 
1900.  1908.  qualities  of  porcelain.  In  the  last  few  years  the  Japanese 

Exports  .  $777,200  $462,000  have  been  getting  a  foothold  in  this  trade,  not  so  much  in 

Imports  .  186,600  234,600  dinner  or  tea  sets  as  in  separate  articles.  High-class 

T  decorated  china  is  entirely  supplied  by  the  British  manufac- 

,  n  Pe  8*um’  on  ^he  contrary,  this  industry  is  going  turers,  but  as  the  prices  are  necessarily  high  and  the 
a  ead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  a  comparison  of  the  two  demand  limited  to  the  wealthy,  the  quantity  disposed  of  is 
years,  1896  and  1906  (the  latest  obtainable),  indicate  :■ —  small.  Freights  by  steamer  from  Europe  via  the  Isthmu« 

•  of  Tehuantepec  are  very  little  higher  than  the  old  rates  by 

,  .  1896.  1906.  sailing  vessels  round  the  Horn.  This  fact  and  the  great 

um  er  of  factories .  50  69  saving  of  time  in  filling  orders  has  helped  the  importers 

um  ei  of  workmen. .  21,609  31,100  of  china  products  in  this  market  by  putting  them  more 

orse -power  of  machinery  .  12,782  31,100  |  on  an  equality  with  the  producers  of  the  Eastern  States. 
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BURLEIGH  WARE 

IS  ALL  OYER  THE  GLOBE 


TOILET  WARE 
DINNER  WARE 
FANCY  WARE 


NEW  FORMS 


ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS 


ILLUSTRATED  SHEETS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

BURGESS  &  LEIGH, 

Middleport  Pottery .  (BURS LEM. 

London  Address :  44,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 

AUSTRALIA:  5it  Palings  Buildings,  Sydney,  Messrs.  T.  W.  HEATH  &  CO. 
NEW  ZEALAND:  41,  Fort  Street,  Auckland,  Messrs.  THOMAS  WEBB  &  CO. 
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Buyers’  Notes. 

(BY  OTJR  OWN  REPRESENTATIVES.) 


.. The  Ro»al  Aller  Vale  and  Watccmbe  Art  Potteries, 

.Newton  Abbot  and  Torquay,  Devonshire,  have  a  full 
range  of  their  samples  at  Gamage  Building,  Holborn- 
citcus,  London,  E.C.  AJ r.  Frank  Findlay,  their  representa- 
tive,  has  one  of  the  finest  suites  of  show  rooms  and  offices 
m  the  trade  in  Londbn  at  that  address,  and  he  shows  the 
Royal  Aller  Vale  samples  in  an  effective  manner,  convenient 
for  mspeetton  by  buyers.  The  company  are  manufacturers 
of  high-class  art-  ware,  known  as  “  Devonshire  Pottery  ” 
and  of  decorated,  grotesque,  and  mottled  ware  in  great 
variety.  There  is  a  distinctive  character  about  these  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  though  novelties  in  form  and  decoration  are 
being  frequently  introduced,  the  marked  features  of 
Devonshire  pottery  are  maintained.  The  company  make 
special  features  of  art  vases,  flower  pots,  fern  pots,  and  pots 
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Devonshire  mottoed  ware  enjoys  a  popularity  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  county,  while  the  company’s  view  ware 
has  also  a  wide  reputation.  Samples  are  shown  of  the 
curious  pottery  in  the  old  English  style,  which  is  produced 
at  the  Royal  Essex  Pottery,  Castle  Hedingham,  of  which 
the  company  are  the  proprietors.  Mr.  Findlay,  amongst 
other  interesting  examples  of  this  ware,  has  a  large  circular 
plaque,  v\itli  finely  modelled  embossed  design.  Dealers  in 
useful  and  fancy  pottery  will  find  much  to  interest  them 

at  the  Royal  Aller  \ale  Art  Potteries  show  room,  which  is 
always  open. 

C.  T.  Maling  &  Sens,  Ford  Potteries,  Newcastle-on - 
iyne,  have  appointed  Mr.  F.  Stanley  to  be  their  London 
agent.  Mr.  Stanley  is  well  known  in  the  trade,  and  is 
quite  in  touch  with  the  requirements  of  London  and 
provincial  dealers.  He  was  for  many  years  buyer  for 
the  china  and  glass  departments  of  James  Shoolbred  & 
Co.,  a  position  he  has  just  resigned.  Mr.  Stanley  has  a 
lull  range  of  Messrs.  Maling’s  samples  on  view  at  20 
Bartlett’ s-buildings,  Holborn-circus,  E.C.,  the  rooms  so 
long  occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  G.  MacWilliam,  the  firm’s 


Royal  Aller  \  ale  and»Watcombe  Art  Pottery’. 


and  pedestals,  but  they  also  make  teapots,  cups  and  saucers, 
jugs,  jars  for  biscuits,  marmalade,  and  tobacco,  candle¬ 
sticks,  and  miscellaneous  table  ware.  The  decorations  are 
as  varied  as  the  forms,  and  all  are  artistic,  richly  coloured, 
and  glazed.  The  ornamentations  are  in  all  cases  expressly 
designed  for  the  ware,  so  that  there  is  perfect  harmony 
betw  een  shape  and  decoration  in  every  piece.  Mr.  Findlay 
is  showing  several  interesting  additions  to  his  samples  of 
useful  and  ornamental  lines.  We  give  an  illustration  of  a 
group  of  many  of  the  principal  lines  at  present  shown  in  the 
London  rooms,  including  some  of  the  novelties.  The  cat 
shown  in  the  group  is  one  of  the  additions  to  the  grotesque 
series.  New  varieties  of  the  popular  “  Bird  ”  decorations 
are  shown.  Robins,  sparrows,  peacocks,  pheasants,  and 
other  familiar  birds  are  utilised,  while  several  that  arc  not 
so  well  known  are  faithfully  depicted  in  their  natural 
colours.  The  suitability  of  this  pretty  bird  ornamentation 
to  usefu1  and  fancy  shapes  will  be  seen  in  our  illustration, 
lhe  bird  and  spray  on  a  light  ground,  shaded  green  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  piece,  presents  a  very  pleasing  effect. 


former  representative.  Mr.  Stanley  can  be  seen  at  the 
sample  rooms  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  or  on  any  other 
day  by  appointment. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Taylor,  importer  of  foreign  china  and  glass 
of  all  kinds,  and  manufacturer’s  representative,  has  a 
compact  suite  of  showrooms  in  Buchanan-buildings, 
34,  Holborn,  E.C.  Ihis  a  convenient  position  for  buyers°of 
pottery  and  glass,  as  it  is  c.nly  two  minutes’  frem  Holborn- 
circus,  the  very  centre  of  the  wholesale  pottery  and 
porcelain  trade.  Dealers  visiting  that  locality  for  trade 
purposes  will  find  a  convenient  entrance  to  Buchanan- 
buildings  from  Fetter-lane.  Mr.  Lincoln  Taylor  has  had 
his  rooms  fitted  very  tastefully,  and  his  experiment  in 
having  the  Avails  of  one  room  coloured  a  brown-crimson 
seems  to  be  justified.  It  forms  an  effective  background 
to  his  pottery  samples.  He  has  a  good  light,  and  consider¬ 
ably  more  space  than  he  had  in  Furnival-st.  He  has  the 
sole  control  of  several  excellent  lines  for  Great  Britain,  and 
is  showing  many  novelties  in  each.  His  leading  specialities 
are  “  Luneville  Ware,”  “St.  Clement  Faience,”  and 
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Prove  Yourself 

<J  The  World  requires  this  of  every  man,  and  with  equal  force  this 
applies  to  any  line  of  merchandise.  CHIPPENDALE  »  KrYS-TqL” 
has  won  for  itself  the  PREMIER  POSITION  in  PRESSED  GLASSWARE. 
The  VERDICT  of  every  Glass  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  is  “FINEST 
EVER  PRODUCED." 

q  Its  BRILLIANCY,  SIMPLICITY,  and  BEAUTY  of  DESIGN  has 
appealed  effectually  to  the  buying  Public,  and  to-day  CHIPPENDALE 
I,  J^RYS~Toi_’  enjoys  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  line  of  high 

grade  table  glassware. 

‘Prove  this 

by  sending  for  a  sample  package.  If  goods  are  not  equal  to  all  we  say 
we  will  pay  carriage  both  ways. 

WRITE  TO-DA  Y  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


TRADE  “  K  RYS-Tol 


MARK 
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Brittany  Pottery,’  and  a  full  line  of  samples  of  each  is  ' 
always  on  show.  A  few'  years  ago  Mr.  Lincoln  Taylor 
introduced  Luneville  ware  to  this  country,  and  it  lias 
proved  a  very  popular  line.  He  show's  dinner  services, 
tea  and  breakfast  sets,  dessert  services,  and  toilet  ware  and 
miscellaneous  tableware  in  great  variety.  Luneville  ware 
has  a  light  porcelain  body,  which  is  at  the  same  time  strong 
in  texture.  It  is  shown  in  decorations  of  very  different 
character,  which  appeal  to  all  tastes.  There  are 
neat,  quiet  patterns  which  commend  themselves  by  their 
simplicity,  and  there  are  other  ornamentations  that  are 
original  and  bold,  without  being  vulgar.  A  prominent 
decoration  is  the  “  Cock  ”  pattern,  in  which  the  familiar 
bird  of  the  farmyard  appears  in  various  more  or  less  self- 
assertive  attitudes.  Striking  floral  decorations,  in  great 
v  ariety  of  outline  and  colours,  are  also  shown  on  this  ware. 
The  samples  of  “Montereau  Faience”  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  our  illustration  are  leadless  glazed  and  are 
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a  full  line  of  their  samples  at  his  new  rooms,  Buchanan- 
buildings,  Holborn,  E.C.,  where  he  is  able  to  make  a  more 
effective  display  of  them.  The  firm  hold  a  high  position 
among  Limoges  manufacturers,  and  their  china  has 
acquired  a  high  reputation  in  this  country.  It  has  a  hard 
and  translucent  body,  and  the  manufacturers  have  studied 
British  tastes  in  both  form  and  ornamentation.  Of  course, 
many  of  their  samples  are  typical  French  china,  and  are 
presented  as  such,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be.  But  every  country  has  its  own  partialities  and 
prejudices,  and  Lantern ier  &  Cie.  very  wisely  try  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  British  buyers  as  far  as  they  can.  Many 
of  their  dinner,  tea,  breakfast,  dessert  and '  toilet  shapes 
and  decorations  have  been  produced  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Taylor.  The 
flower  and  other  ornamentations,  quite  British  in  style, 
have  all  the  daintiness  w'hich  characterises  high-class 
French  china. 


Mr.  Lincoln  Taylor. 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette." 


full  of  originality.  It  has  an  opaque  body,  with  a  china-like 
appearance,  and  carries  several  quaint  decorations.  The 
ducks  ’  on  cobalt  band,  and  the  green  lines  and  flowers 
are  characteristic  and  pleasing.  There  is  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  “Brittany  Pottery,”  with  figures  in  native 
cos  umes,  trees,  and  a  sort  of  feather  border,  applied  to 
mner  ware,  dessert  ware,  bowls,  dishes,  and  miscellaneous 
ta  ole  pieces.  Porridge  and  soup  bowls  in  this  ‘  ‘  Quimper  ’  ’ 
ware,  as  it  is  locally  called,  are  finding  faveur  in  this  coun- 
ry,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  Taylor  has  interesting  samples  of  it 
on  show'.  Some  pieces  are  included  in  the  upper  row  of 
ie  accompanying  illustration.  The  coloured  decorations 
on  all  these  wares  are  freehand  work.  Mr.  Taylor’s  sam- 
plcs  include  a  variety  of  well-modelled  animals  and 
gures.  He  shows  a  good  choice  in  trinket  sets — many 
>  apes  and  many  more  decorations,  which  he  can  supply 
in  nicely  assorted  cases.  J 

T  •  ,La.l?tern *er  &  Cie->  Limoges,  are  represented  by  Mr 
Lincoln  Taylor  for  the  London  trade.  Mr.  Taylor  is  showing 


Earthenware  and  China  to  the  value  of  £403  458  was 
imported  into  Holland  last  year.  The  total  shows  a  large 
increase.  The  exports  were  valued  at  £190,054  being 
more  than  in  1908  but  less  than  in  1907.  £ 

Chinaware  and  Glass  for  Manchuria.— H.M.  Consul  at 
Dairen  reports  that  a  Japanese  firm  at  that  place  desires  to 
get  into  touch  with  British  manufacturers  of  chinaware  and 
window  glass.  Communications  in  this  connection,  en- 
clcsmg,  if  possible,  catalogues  and  samples,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  British  Consulate,  Dairen,  mentioning 
I  he  Pottery  Gazette.  ® 


ban  Domingo  Pottery  Imports  were  valued  as  follows 
during  1909.  The  figures  for  1908  are  given  in  brackets 

for  comparison.  China,  stone,  and  earthenware  : _ United 

States  ($1,251),  $1,767  ;  United  Kingdom  ($2  821) 
$160i  ;  Germany  ($29,717),  $20,114;  France  ($1,382)’ 

S”;  Ita'y  <*«>.  «* ;  Spain  ($15),  $47;  Belgium 
($55)  ;  Cuba,  $65  ;  Porto  Rico  ($50),  $204  ;  other  coun¬ 
tries  ($155),  $1,509 ;  total  ($35,492),  $25,702. 


F 
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Obituary. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  Aged  56. 

T  is  with  great  regret  that  we  record  the  death,  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  of  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of 
Trentham  and  22,  Glebe-buildings,  Stoke-on- 
Trent.  Death  is  a  sorrowful  visitant  at  any  time, 
not  only  in  families,  but  in  social  and  business  ciicles, 
but  the  grief  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  relatives  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  has  been  intensified  by  the  painful  suddenness  with 
which  he  was  taken  from  them.  He  went  to  business, 
apparently  in  his  usual  health,  on  Saturday  morning, 
July  9,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  indicate 
to  those  around  him  that  there  was  anything  serious  the 
matter  with  him.  He,  however,  had  a  sudden  and  pain¬ 
ful  seizure,  and  was  immediately  taken  to  his  home  in  a 
cab.  In  spite  of  every  possible  attention,  he  expired 
soon  after  his  arrival  there.  The  late  Mr.  Taylor  was 


Mr.  John  Taylor. 


one  of  the  most  highly  respected  residents  in  Trentham, 
with  the  public,  social,  and  religious  life  of  which  he  had 
been  closely  identified  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

The  deceased  was  born  at  Penkhull,  in  1854,  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  pottery  trade  all  his  business  life, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  commercial  side  of  it  may  almost 
be  considered  unique.  He  commenced  with  Messrs. 
Mintons,  and  after  a  useful  experience  there,  he  went  to 
J.  Maddock  &  Sons,  Burslem.  Eventually  he  was  given 
the  control  of  the  shipping  department — a  responsible 
duty  in  a  house  with  a  connection  like  theirs.  He  was 
brought  in  touch  with  many  of  the  principal  exporters 
from  this  country  and  with  most  of  the  importers  of  pottery 
into  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States.  In  recent  years  he 
has  acted  as  the  officially-recognised  representative  in  the 
Potteries  of  the  principal  American  importers  of  pottery. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  trade,  his  courtesy,  and  his 
tact,  especially  qualified  him  for  this  position,  which 
brought  him  in  close  touch  with  nearly  all  the  leading 
manufacturing  firms  in  the  district.  The  late  Mr.  Taylor 
was  trusted  and  respected  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  his  sudden  death  will  be  as  severe  a  shock,  and  a  sub¬ 


ject  of  as  sincere  regret,  amongst  some  of  the  large  pottery 
firms  of  Canada  and  America,  as  it  is  amongst  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Staffordshire.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  public  life  of  Trentham,  and  in 
almost  every  movement  in  the  village  he  was  called  on  to 
take  a  leading  part.  His  political  and  educational  activi¬ 
ties,  however,  were  confined  to  purely  local  (Trentham) 
bodies.  For  many  years  he  was  churchwarden  at  Trent¬ 
ham  Parish  Church,  and  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  was  a  member  of  the  church  choir.  He  was  very 
fond  of  music,  and  though  he  had  not  an  extensive 
technical  knowledge,  his  songs  were  always  in  great  demand. 
This,  and  his  humorous  and  genial  nature,  won  for  him 
many  friendships. 

Outside  his  business,  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  found  his 
chief  interests  in  gardening,  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 
For  many  years  he  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Trentham 
Flower  Show,  which,  in  those  days,  was  open  to  all  England, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Trentham  on  July  12,  when,  in 
addition  to  members  of  the  family  and  their  immediate 
friends,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  manufacturers 
and  others  connected  with  the  trade,  who  joined  the  local 
residents  in  showing  their  respect  for  the  deceased.  The 
hearse  was  preceded  by  a  number  of  Freemasons,  and  the 
coffin  was  carried  into"  the  church  by  workmen  employed 
on  the  Trentham  estate.  In  addition  to  a  very  large 
number  of  others,  wreaths  were  sent  by  the  Trentham 
Church  choir,  the  managers  of  the  Church  Schools,  the 
staff  and  children  of  the  Church  Schools,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  the  local  political  and  football  clubs,  and  the 
members  of  the  Menturia  Lodge  of  Freemasons.  The 
deceased  leaves  a  widow,  one  daughter,  and  two  sons. 


Legal. 

The  last  Of  the  “  Old  China  ”  Case.— At  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  on  June  28,  Arthur  Thomas  Ellis  pleaded  not  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  obtaining  money  from  the  late  Mr.  Charles  John  Dickens, 
and  was  discharged.  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  said  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  had  quashed  the  first  count  of  the  indictment  on 
which  accused  had  been  convicted,  and  in  all  he  had  been  in  custody 
ten  weeks.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  prosecution 
offered  no  evidence. 

“  Long-Firm  ”  Frauds. — At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on 
Thursday,  before  the  Common  Serjeant,  Arthur  Bathurst,  traveller, 
Francis  Henry  Charsley,  traveller,  Stanley  Bathurst,  dealer, 
William  Henry  Holman,  canvasser,  and  Frederick  Crane,  traveller, 
were  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  defraud.  The  allegation  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  was  that  the  prisoners  combined  together 
to  give  each  other  references  enabling  them  to  obtain  goods  on 
credit  from  wholesale  dealers  and  manufacturers,  never  intend¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  them,  and  to  disappear  before  the  day  of  reckoning 
came.  The  jury  found  Charsley  not  guilty.  The  other  prisoners 
were  found  guilty.  At  the  same  time  Arthur  Bathurst,  Stanley 
Bathurst,  Henry  Adams,  dealer,  Alfred  George,  dealer,  and 
Charsley  were  indicted  for  a  similar  conspiracy.  No  evidence  was 
offered  against  Charsley,  and  the  jury  found  him  not  guilty.  The 
other  prisoners  were  convicted  on  that  indictment,  Arthur 
Bathurst  pleading  “  Guilty  ”  to  it.  The  trial  lasted  seven  days. 
In  the  course  of  the  hearing,  evidence  was  given  that  goods  to  the 
value  of  £5  18s.  2d.  were  supplied  to  Hardcastle,  Routledge,  and 
Co.,  by  Pountney  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  earthenware  manufacturers,  Bristol, 
that  no  payment  wTas  made,  and  that  letters  demanding  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  account  were  eventually  returned  through  the 
Dead  Letter  Office.  Mr.  W.  B.  Allen,  managing  partner  in  the 
Benthall  Pottery  Co.,  of  Broseley,  Shropshire,  stated  that  on 
Dec.  6  last  he  despatched  goods  to  the  value  of  £27  8s.  to  Hardcastle, 
Routledge  &  Co.,  wffiose  references  appeared  to  be  of  a  satisfactory 
character.  Payment  was  never  made  for  the  goods,  and  letters  apply¬ 
ing  for  payment  were  returned  marked  “Gone  away.”  The  Common 
Serjeant  sentenced  Arthur  Bathurst  to  12  months’,  Stanley  Bathurst 
to  six  months’,  Holman  to  six  months’,  Crane  to  six  months’,  Adams 
to  six  months’,  and  George  to  nine  months’  imprisonment,  all  without 
hard  labour.  Mr.  Muir  said  there  was  another  indictment  against 
Charsley,  but  the  prosecution  did  not  propose  to  offer  any  evidence 
against  him  upon  it.  The  jury  found  Charsley  not  guilty  on  that 
indictment  also,  and  he  was  discharged. 
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THE  BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION. 

(by  OUR  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER.) 

( Continued  from  })age  777.) 

THE  BRITISH  EXHIBITS. 

1*  tlle  Industrial  Exhibition  be  taken  as  a  modern 
representative  of  the  ancient  tournaments,  where 
warriors  from  many  lands  fought  in  the  lists  for  the 
honour  of  their  respective  nations,  then  we  may  say 
of  the  Brussels  Exhibition  that  the  champions  of  the 
British  pottery  and  glass  trade  must  certainly  win  high 
renown  for  their  country  and  their  industry.  In  these 
departments,  indeed,  the  exhibits  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  undoubtedly  the  finest  that  have  ever  appeared  at 
any  industrial  exhibition,  and  far  surpass  those  of  any  other 
country  which  is  represented  at  Brussels.  The  Ceramic 
(  ourt  occupies  a  splendid  position  right  in  the  centre  of 
the  British  Industrial  Hall,  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 
Heie  aie  grouped  a  series  of  cases  containing  a  truly  mag- 


crown  of  fame  which  these  British  industries  still  proudlv 
wear  m  spite  of  all  detractors.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  had 
optical  evidence  that  the  ornamental  and  souvenir  wares 
were  selling  “  like  hot  cakes,”  while  I  was  assured  that 
good  orders  were  being  booked  for  some  of  the  “  bread  and 
cheese  ”  lines.  Mr.  T.  C  Moore,  who  has  put  in  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  in  helping  to  organise  the  exhibit,  and 
Mr.  L.  Solon,  have  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  the  British  members  of  the  International  Jury  who  will 
judge  the  pottery  and  glass  section,  and  we  are  sure  that 
they  will  have  no  need  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the 
British  ware  for  supremacy.  Its  scientific,  artistic,  and 
commercial  merits  are  obvious  to  all  beholders. 

Time  and  space,  the  two  great  limiting  factors  of  human 
life,  unite  to  prevent  my  giving  anything  like  an  adequate 
and  detailed  account  of  the  exhibits,  but  a  few  of  the  more 
salient  points  are  embodied  in  the  notes  that  follow. 

Baron,  The  Square,  Barnstaple,  has  a  case 
well  filled  with  art  pottery,  hand-decorated,  mostly  of  a 
dark  green  colour.  He  makes  many  grotesques,  ugly  yet 


nificent  collection  of  pottery  and  glass  of  all  the  kinds 
for  which  our  manufacturers  are  famous,  and  in  which 
they  maintain  a  world-wide  trade.  Priceless  and  unique 
specimens  for  the  museum  or  the  connoisseur’s  cabinet, 
dainty  and  attractive  ornamental  souvenirs,  with  domestic 
wares  that  combine  beauty  and  utility,  are  all  to  be  seen. 
These  goods,  moreover,  lend  themselves  more  than,  per¬ 
haps,  any  others  to  effective  display,  and  full  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  fact  in  arranging  the  cases  ;  though, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  the  error  of  overcrowding — so 
often  seen  in  our  shop  windows  at  home — has  not  been 
•entirely  avoided. 

Altogether,  the  exhibit  reflects  great  credit  on  those 
responsible  for  its  organisation  and  upon  the  enterprising 
manufacturers  who  are  taking  part  in  it.  Good  results 
ha\  e  already  been  experienced,  especially  by  the  firms  who 
ha\e  representatives  in  attendance  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  exhibitors  will  And  that  they  have  gained  increased 
trade  for  themselves  besides  winning  new  laurels  for  the 


not  repellent.  A  piece  embodying  a  rough  West  Countrv 
witticism  was  “The  Perfect  Woman  a  “  bell(e) 
without  a  tongue.”  Some  pottery  buttons  with  metal 
shanks  were  noticeable  as  novelties" 

Blair  &  Co.,  of  Longton,  show'  china  ware  for  household 
purposes  with  underglaze  decorations  which  are  unaffected 
by  wear  or  climatic  conditions.  This  ware,  being  designed 
chiefly  for  its  utility,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
appear  somewhat  plain  and  dingy  beside  the  handsome 
and  artistic  productions  wUich  surround  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  as  the  pieces  are  all  tasteful,  and  some  are 
really  very  pretty,  especially  the  light  and  graceful  tea- 
sets.  The  firm’s  ‘  ‘  spiral  ’  ’  china  has  a  pleasing  effect  ; 
while  the  staple  lines  of  tea  and  dinner  sets  in  blue  and  white 
and  deep  red  and  white  looked  very  serviceable.  The  last- 
named  colouring  is  w  ell  suited  to  Continental  taste,  as  is 
evident  to  anyone  who  has  seen  how  the  same  combination 
is  produced  in  many  European  countries  by  the  white¬ 
washed  wralls  and  red-tiled  roofs  of  many  of  the  houses. 
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Blair  &  Co.  are  well  acquainted  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Continental  market,  as  they  make  goods  specially 
for  sale  in  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Austria,  &°- 

Of  the  two  cases  occupied  by  G.  L/  j  S 
&  Bros,  of  Hanley,  the  one  illustrated  is  filled 

with  reproductions  ‘  of  Mason’s  ironstone  china  m 
his  original  designs  and  shapes.  It  was  m  1813  the! 
C  J  Mason  took  out  a  patent  for  a  particularly  hard  and 
solid  “body  ’’specially  suitable  for  use  m  hotels, 
schools,  ships,  and  clubs.  To  this  ware  he  applied  oriental 
decorations,  and  the  quaint  forms  and  colours  appear  very 
attractive  as  seen  in  the  vases,  bowls,  and  tableware  set 
out  in  this  display.  In  contrast  to  these  imitative  goods 
the  other  case  is  occupied  by  the  firm’s  most  modem  an  ? 

original  productions— the  44  Lustrosa  and  Estrella 

wares.  In  recent  years  great  progress  has  been  made  m 
producing  what  are  known  as  “  lustre  ”  glazes  showing 
beautiful  prismatic  colours  on  a  surface  as  smooth  as  glass. 


often  used  for  wall  covering  on  account  of  their  sanitary 
qualities  and  durability.  The  picture  panels  are  m 
great  demand,  as  any  subject  can  be  introduced,  the 
hunting  scene  is  a  spirited  piece  of  work.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  stand  is  seen  a  scheme  suitable  for  entrance  hall. 
On  each  end  of  this  show  is  a  constructural  faience  arch 
surrounding  a  panel ;  on  removing  a  panel  there  remains 
an  arched  entrance  suitable  for  outdoor  use.  Floor  tiling 
is  also  shown  in  various  patterns.  The  exhibit  certainly 
gives  an  idea  of  how  far  decorative  work  can  be  carried  out 

in  tiling  and  faience.  .  , 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bran nam,  Litchdon  Pottery,  Barnstaple,  has 

a  case  of  Royal  Barum  Ware,  in  which  a  wonderful  play  of 
fancy  is  shown  in  the  production  of  vases,  flower  pots 
I  candlesticks,  buttons,  hatpins,  and  ornaments,  many|ot 
them  hand-modelled  and  coloured  in  soft  shades  of  blue  and 
ereen.  Some  old-fashioned  puzzle  jugs  with  several 
spouts  and  a  goodly  array  of  ‘ 4  freak  ’  ’  cats  such  animals 


G.  L.  Ashworth  &  Bros. 


Mr.  J.  V. Goddard,  of  G.  L.  Ashworth  &  Bros.,  has  been  able 
to  produce  a  number  of  wonderful  effects  of  this  kind,  and 
exhibits  some  very  fine  specimens  both  of  the  soft-toned 
‘ 4  Estrella  ’  ’  and  the  iridescent  4  4  Lustrosa.’  ’  The  pieces 
are  simple  in  form,  as  no  other  beauty  is  needed  to  render 
them  attractive  than  that  of  their  lustrous  surfaces. 
Several  articles  were  marked  “Sold,”  although  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  had  not  long  been  completed  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

T.  &  R.  Boote,  Ltd.,  of  Burslem,  have  a  stand  apx>ro- 
priately  placed  near  both  the  ceramic  and  the  furnishing 
sections.  One  portion  represents  the  side  of  a  room  with 
a  faience  mantel,  hearth,  and  kerb  (all  hand- made),  and 
complete  with  the  44  Ideal  Fire,”  with  glazed  faience  fret. 
On  the  wall  surrounding  the  fireplace  is  an  arrangement  of 
glazed  tiling  ;  these  tiles  are  made  from  dust  out  of  various 
sized  dies  under  screw  presses,  each  tile  having  received  a 
pressure  of  Horn  three  to  four  tons,  and  they  are  now 


as  44  never  were  on  land  or  sea  ’’—are  worthy  of  note,  as 
also  are  some  toilet  sets  in  harmonious  tints. 

Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London  and  Burslem,  are 
worthily  represented  by  one  of  the  finest  collections  o 
Pottery  ever  sent  out  of  this  country  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  Remarkable  examples  of  the  art  of  high-class 
ceramics  are  to  be  seen  in  all  of  their  seven  cases  (these 
appeared  in  the  foreground  of  the  illustration  reproduced 
last  month).  Two  out  of  the  six  cases  are  of  considerab  e 
size,  and  contain  the  articles  that  show  the  firm  s  fines 
productions.  In  one  of  them  are  displayed  beautitu 
vaSes— from  4ft.  to  a  few  inches  high— all  elaborately 
decorated.  The  latter  phrase  applied  to  Doulton  ware  o 
this  class  is  not  a  conventional  compliment.  It  includes 
magnificent  gold  decoration,  charming  hand-paint ed 
scenes  of  natural  beauty  and  floral  combinations,  two 
remarkable  examples  of  Edward  Raby  work  ca  or 
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special  attention,  the  one  with  roses  and  the  other  with  a 
very  uncommon  treatment  of  delphiniums  in  a  blue 
and  green  scheme  of  colour  being  very  fine.  The  weird 
beauty  of  the  slipper  orchid  is  produced  on  one  jar  with 
good  effect  ;  on  a  vase  is  seen  a  fair  Diana  with  a  couple 
of  hounds,  and  on  another  two  graceful  leopards.  The 
second  large  case  is  filled  with  the  Flambe  ware — rich 
red-toned  pottery  glowing  like  a  flame  of  pure  fire.  The 
reds  in  this  Flambe  ware  vary  from  what  is  known  as 
pigeon’s  blood — which  the  Chinese  professed  to  make — to 
the  livery  red  of  the  typical  Chinese  pieces,  which  is  darker 
and  duller  in  tone.  Indeed  all  possible  variations  of 
Flambe  ware  are  shown,  from  the  haricot  and  mottled 
order,  ranging  through  every  tone  of  red  to  the  translucent 
purple  of  the  Per¬ 
sians.  The  firm 
have  found  it 
very  difficult  to 
include  types  and 
examples  of  all 
their  first  and 
second-class  pro¬ 
ductions  in  the 
four  smaller 
cases,  which  com¬ 
plete  their  ex¬ 
hibit.  There  are 
many  examples 
of  richly  gilt 
china, with  appro¬ 
priate  decoration, 
and  some  highly 
artistic  vases  — 
one  showing  a 
refined  treatment 
of  the  fir  cone 
in  dark  green 
and  gold ;  and 
another,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  flying 
bats,  poppy  seed 
heads  and  stars. 

Some  American 
service  lines  in 
this  high  -  class 
china  will  attract 
attention.  One 
plate  bears  a 
beautiful  Vene¬ 
tian  view,  signed 
by  J.  H.  Plant, 
and  another  some 
sheep,  in  the 
Sidney  Cooper 
style.  The  not¬ 
able  feature  of 
this  case  of  china 
is  the  modern  “feeling”  displayed  in  the  decoration 
depending  entirely  on  sound  design  and  first-class 
finish.  Such  porcelain  as  this  is  an  education  in  taste 
and  refinement  to  those  who  use  it.  In  one  of  these 
smaller  cases  are  some  fine  examples  of  the  crystalline 
glazes  of  the  grand  feu  order.  The  firm  claim  that  special 
facilities  for  the  production  of  this  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  in  pottery,  and  that  such  ware  has  never  been  before 
produced  in  England.  The  firm’s  Lambeth  house  has  a 
good  display  in  the  furnishing  section,  where  they  have 
arranged  a  bath-room  de  luxe  with  all  necessary  appliances. 
This  exhibit  also  includes  baths,  lavatories,  drain-pipes, 
glazed  wall  tiling,  a  fireplace  in  green  Carrara  stoneware, 


and  some  characteristic  Doulton  vases.  Altogether  Doul- 
ton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  thoroughly  uphold  the  credit  of  their 
famous  firm  and  the  fame  of  English  pottery. 

Booths  Ltd.,  of  Tunstall,  have  a  well-planned  exhibit  in 
three  cases.  The  two  smaller  of  these,  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  central  passage,  contain  a  variety  of  ornamental 
pieces  of  silicon  china  ware,  decorated  with  reproductions 
of  the  fine  old  “  Exotic  Bird  ”  designs.  The  background 
of  the  pieces  in  one  case  is  “  scale  blue,”  and  in  the  other 
apple  green,  making  a  charming  ‘  ‘  tout  ensemble  ’  ’  in 
each.  Y\  ith  these  wares  are  included  some  pierced  vases 
and  bowls  resembling  fine  basket  ware,  and  affording  strik¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  producers  and  the  strength  of 
;  the  materials  The  firm’s  largest  case  is  octagonal,  and  in 


Booths  Ltd. 

each  *  *  face  ’  ’  is  shown,  at  the  bottom,  one  of  the  processes 
in  the  manufacture  of  “  silicon  china.”  First  the  visitor 
sees  specimens  of  the  raw  material — ‘  *  ball  ’  ’  and  ‘ «  china  ” 
clays,  “  flints  ”  and  “  stone  ’’—from  which  the  “  slip  ” 
is  produced  by  mixing  them  in  their  proper  proportions  ; 
then  are  seen  the  preparation  of  the  clay,  and  the  various 
stages — throwing,  baking,  decorating,  glazing,  &c. — 
through  which  a  plate  must  pass  before  it  is  ready  for  sale 
and  use.  A  brief  explanation  is  furnished  by  a  series  of 
cards,  but  a  more  complete  account  of  the  whole  is  given 
in  a  neat  little  booklet  tastefully  got  up  and  printed  in 
French  and  English,  which  is  given  away  at  the  stand. 
Booths  Ltd.,  are  specially  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
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happy  thought  in  giving  prospective  customers  this  object- 
lesson  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  of  pottery  and 
associating  it  with  their  ‘  ‘  silicon  :  ’  china.  Such  a  ‘  ‘  peep 


Booths  Ltd. 

behind  the  scenes  ”  is  always  keenly  appreciated  by  the 
public,  and  the  memory  of  it  remains  long  after  the  ordin¬ 
ary  features  of  an  exhibition  have  been  forgotten.  More¬ 


over,  it  will  help  buyers  to  understand  the  difficulties  of 
the  industry  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  ultimate 
selling  prices  of  articles  produced  with  so  much  attendant 

risk  are  really  sur¬ 
prisingly  low,  and 
that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  matchings 
of  any  but  stock 
lines  is  by  no. 
means  so  simple 
a  matter  as  they 
may  have  im¬ 
agined.  Ranged 
on  shelves  in  each 
section  of  the 
stand  are  selected 
specimens  of  ware 

manufactured 

from  ‘  ‘  silicon 
china.  In  one  sec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  seen, 
some  fir  sty  class 
tableware,  white,, 
with  a  broad  blue 
band  edged  by 
two  thin  lines  of 
gold  ;  this  is  as 
effective  as  it  is 
simple.  A  contrast 
to  this  is  seen  in 
the  somewhat 
florid  ‘  ‘  P onrpa- 
dour  ’  ’  in  another 
section — a  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  old 
style  of  ornamen¬ 
tation  which  has 
entered  on  a  new 
period  of  popu¬ 
larity.  Among 
other  earlyEnglish 
designs  repro¬ 
duced  are  : — The- 
“Salopian,”  the 
pattern  of  which 
is  printed  in  a 
delicate  shade  of 
blue,  slightly 
tinted  and  inter- 
s  p  e  r  s  e  d  with* 
groups  of  flowers,, 
birds,  &  c.,  in. 
raised  gold — the 
willow  pattern  in 
panels  on  a  scale 
blue  background 
— the  old  blue 
and  white  peony 
— and  the  “Exotie 
Birds,  ’  ’  associated 
with  coloured 
groups  of  flowers 
and  raised  gold 
decorations.  [Be¬ 
sides  these,  some- 
useful  lines  of 
toilet  and  table 
ware  are  shown, 

very  suitable  for  domestic  purposes.  Booths  Ltd.  must 
have  expended  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  trouble 
in  preparing  their  exhibits.  The  result  is[highly  creditable 
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in  appearance,  and  is  also,  we  are  told,  proving  satisfac¬ 
tory  from  a  trade  point  of  view. 

Cauldon  (Brown,  Westhead,  Moore  &  Co.),  Ltd., 
exhibit  some  interesting  relics  of  the  firm’s  historic 
past,  such  as  original  specimens  of  “  Cauldon  China  ”  and 
earthenware  made  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  ; 
century,  and  reproductions  from  old  pattern  books  ex-  | 
hibited,  dated  1810  and  1815.  A  place  of  honour  is 
given  to  five  vases,  which  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  a  dejeuner  set  made 
for  presentation  to  the  Princess  Royal  by  Hanley  Corpora¬ 
tion  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  is  also  prominent. 

Dunn  Bennett  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burslem,  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  useful  exhibit  in  their  single  case  of  china  and 
eartheware,  specially  adapted  for  use  in  hotels,  restaurants, 
cafes,  steamships,  &c.  The  Speciality  “  Unchippable 
surface  dinner  plates,”  &c.  (originated  and  invented  by 
this  firm),  is  in  use  all  over  the  world,  as  is  shown  by  the  i 
many  badges  on  the  specimens  displayed.  Although  the 
ware  is  notable  and  serviceable,  the  aesthetic  element  has 
not  been  neglected,  and  many  of  the  decorations  are  highly 
artistic.  A  view  of  the  firm’s  extensive  works  is  placed  in 
a  prominent  position. 

The  Crown  Staffordshire  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd., 
Fenton,  show  a  varied  collection  of  chinaware  in  their 
w ell-filled  case.  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century 
decorations  are  perhaps 
the  most  numerous,  but 
there  are  also  a  few 
revivals  of  the  old 
Chinese  “  Ming  ”  style 
and  some  delicate 
pierced  bowls.  This  firm 
are  very  successful  with 
their  powdered  blue 
ground,  and  they  also 
use  some  dainty  minia¬ 
ture  and  landscape  de¬ 
corations. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Goss, 

Falcon  Pottery,  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  was,  we  under¬ 
stand,  unable  to  obtain 
all  the  space  applied 
for.  The  two  cases 
allotted  to  this  firm 

contain,  however,  a  splendid  array  of  the  well-known 
heraldic  china,  the  finest  collection  of  this  ware,  indeed, 
that  has  ever  been  exhibited.  It  is  much  admired  for 
its  ultra-thin  body,  its  ivory  white  glaze,  and  its  quaint 
shapes.  Many  visitors  will  appreciate  seeing  the  coat 
of  arms  of  their  native  land  or  city  decorating  one  of 
the  choice  little  pieces  whose  forms  are  copied  in  minia¬ 
ture  from  all  sorts  of  ancient  utensils.  The  firm  are  also 
showing  some  Parian  figures  —  a  crossing-sweeper,  a 
bull-fight,  &c.  ;  but  the  basis  of  the  exhibit  is  the  famous 
“  Goss  ”  or  badge  ”  wrare  in  unparalleled  variety. 

Johnson  Brothers  (Hanley),  Ltd.,  of  Hanley  and 
Tunstall,  display  in  a  large  case  an  assortment  of  the 
wares  which  have  placed  them  in  the  front  rank  of  British 
pottery  exporters  and  enabled  them  to  triumph  in  the 
face  of  foreign  tariffs  and  competitors.  They  show  their 
finest  grade  Royal  semi-porcelain  earthenware  dinner, 
tea  and  toilet  ware,  in  plain  white  and  decorated  with 
underglaze  prints,  on-glaze  transfers,  gold,  &c.  Also 
high-class  white  granite  ironstone  china  in  plain  white  and 
decorated  with  coloured  bands  and  lines,  monograms, 
badges,  &c.,  for  hotels,  restaurants,  shops  and  railway 
oars.  These  goods  do  not  afford  material  for  specific 


description,  being  as  simple  as  they  are  serviceable.  But 
they  all  appear  thoroughly  good,  and  none  better  than  the 
plain  white  and  gold  or  blue  and  white  with  thin  gold 
bands. 

Lovatt  &  Lovatt,  Langley  Mill,  near  Nottingham, 

|  have  a  small  case  filled  with  their  regular  lines  of  useful 
and  ornamental  ‘ e  Langley  ’  ’  stoneware,  which  is  glazed 
without  the  use  of  lead.  The  selection  comprises  plain  yet 
handsome  plant  pots,  bulb  bowls,  and  vases  in  green  and 
brown,  such  as  will  appeal  to  the  taste  of  those  who  prefer 
chaste  and  severe  styles  to  more  florid  decoration.  A  tall 
vase  with  a  serpent  coiling  round  it  from  top  to  bottom 
struck  me  as  being  well  thought  out  and  skilfully  modelled. 
Tea  pots,  coffee  pots,  cream  jugs,  hot-water  jugs,  covered 
dishes  and  tobacco  jars  all  stand  for  utility  of  a  high  order. 
But  perhaps  the  palm  in  this  respect  must  be  awarded  to 
I  the  casseroles  in  fireproof  cooking  ware,  which  compete 
I  favourably  with  those  of  foreign  manufacture. 

James  Macintyre  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Burslem,  are  setting  an 
example  to  all  exhibitors  in  one  important  respect.  Al¬ 
though  they  have  two  cases  they  only  show  a  few  pieces  of 
ware  at  a  time — ten  in  one  and  a  dozen  in  the  other.  This 
is  far  better  than  overcrowding  The  pottery  is  that 
designed  by  and  executed  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Mr.  William  Moorcroft,  and  its  beauties  are  ivell  known  to 


our  readers.  The  decoration  is  effected  entirely  by  hand 
direct  on  the  pottery  in  the  clay  state,  and  coloured  by 
metallic  oxides  before  being  fired.  It  is  subsequently 
glazed  and  fired  again,  rendering  all  the  decoration  abso¬ 
lutely  imperishable.  Each  piece  before  being  fired  is 
signed  by  the  artist.  The  colouring  in  soft  greyish  blue 
is  soothing  to  the  eye.  The  shapes  are  very  graceful, 
and  their  gentle  curves  and  those  of  the  decorations  suggest 
the  best  characteristics  of  the  “  art  nouveau  ”  with  none 
of  its  extravagance. 

Mintons,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  have  an  exhibit  which 
will  maintain  their  reputation  for  producing  useful  ware  of 
the  highest  artistic  quality.  In  the  three  cases  which  they 
occupy  are  set  out  some  toilet  and  tableware  which  is 
certainly  unsurpassed.  There  are  many  specimen  plates 
and  dishes  which  delight  the  eye  with  their  beauty,  and 
yet  are  evidently  far  from  fragile,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
use.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  these, 
but  I  must  single  out  a  dinner  service,  decorated  with 
various  kinds  of  fish — pike  on  a  large  dish,  carp  on  a 
tureen,  and  so  on.  The  decorating  has  been  executed 
with  the  utmost  vigour  and  accuracy,  and  the  iridescence 
of  the  scales  and  the  transparency  of  the  water 
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have  been  marvellously  reproduced.  In  toilet  ware  so 
many  makers  have  rung  the  changes  on  the  necessary 
parts  of  body,  orifice,  and  handle,  that  no  novelty  is  to  be 
expected  ;  but  Mintons,  Ltd.,  are  past-masters  in  the  art 
of  producing  goods  of  this  kind,  hi  which  the  exigencies 
oft  utility  are  fully  satisfied  without  being  allowed  to 
detract  from  the  claims  of  art  and  taste.  "Very  artistic 
flower  pots  and  vases  are  also  displayed,  some  being  in 
harmony  with  the  latest  ideas,  while  others  are  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  old  and  favoured  styles.  Special  attention  must 
be  called  to  the  pate-sur-pate  ware,  which  is  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  M.  Solon.  These  represent  in 
pottery  what  cameo  work  does  in  glass  ;  the  cutting  away 
of  an  upper  layer  of  hard  enamel  so  as  to  expose  a  ground 
of  similar  material,  but  different  in  colour,  leaving  the 
design  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  In  the  pieces  shown — 
several  vases  and  a  dish  — classical  subjects  are  treated  in 
this  manner  in  white  on  a  blue  or  black  ground,  with  a 


progeny  of  the  science  of  the  chemist  wedded  to  the  art  of 
the  potter  are  to  be  found  here.  Mr.  Moore  has  added  to 
theexhibit  some  specimens  from  his  private  collection  which 
are  practically  priceless  as  they  are  unique.  Not  even  Mr. 
Moore’s  own  skill  could  ensure  the  reproduction  of  some 
of  the  crystalline  effects  which  are  indeed  the  result  of 
what  may  be  termed  an  inspired  accident.  The  owl,  which 
is  placed  beside  the  centre  vase  in  the  bottom  of  the  case, 
is  a  perfect  little  masterpiece,  shining  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum  when  the  light  strikes  on  its  prismatic 
surface.  One  small  vase  is  also  remarkable  for  showing  all 
the  stages  of  the  transmutation  of  a  glaze  from  red  to  white 
in  a  reducing  heat.  Apart  from  their  curiosity,  these  pieces 
are  marvellously  beautiful,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
visitors  from  many  parts  of  the  world  are  among  the 
purchasers.  For  instance,  one  fine  example  of  crystalline 
glaze  which  I  was  shown  was  destined  for  Buenos  Ayres. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Moore’s  wares  are  more  suitable  for  the 


judicious  application  of  gilt  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  some 
specimens. 

Mr.  Bernard  Moore,  Stoke-on-Trent,  has  sent  to 
Brussels  the  finest  collection  of  his  wonderful  Sang-de- 
boeuf,  peach  blow,  haricot,  rouge  flambe,  transmutation 
glazes,  lustre,  hispano-moresque,  gold  flambe,  and  crystal¬ 
line  ware  that  has  ever  been  got  together.  These  have  been 
well  arranged  by  his  courteous  representative,  Mr.  Van  der 
Steen,  of  Amsterdam,  in  four  cases,  three  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  fourth 
contains  small  animals  and  grotesque  objects,  and  is  placed 
across  the  main  passage  through  the  section.  These,  of 
course,  sell  well  as  souvenirs,  but  the  business  done  is  not 
confined  to  them,  many  of  the  larger  pieces  having  been  sold 
also  at  prices  up  to  £30,  £40,  or  £100  each.  Indeed,  quite 
serious  inroads  have  already  been  made  upon  the  contents 
of  the  cases, which  have  had  to  be  replenished  several  times. 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  seeing  that  some  of  the  very  best 


collector  and  the  connoisseur  than  for  ordinary,  everyday 
trade  ;  but  they  are  eminently  adapted  to  exhibition 
purposes,  and  the  selection  shown  at  Brussels  is  exciting 
much  admiration  and  attracting  good  business. 

Mr.  W.  Howson  Taylor,  West  Smethwick,  Birming¬ 
ham,  shows  his  Ruskin  ware  in  a  well-placed  case  close 
beside  the  main  passage  through  the  hall.  Many  visitors 
find  their  attention  arrested  by  the  artistic  shapes  and 
rich  colouring  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  productions  ;  and  this  is 
not  surprising,  as  he  has  selected  some  of  his  very  best 
specimens  for  this  occasion.  His  work  is  evidently  pro¬ 
gressive,  as  he  has  never  surpassed  some  of  the  effects 
which  he  now  seems  to  command  at  will.  The  decorations 
are  superb,  ranging  from  slightly  broken  colours,  with  and 
without  patterns,  to  sang-de-bceuf,  snake  green,  peach 
bloom,  and  other  transmutation  colourings.  It  is  pleasing 
also  to  observe  that  he  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  his 
glazes,  wonderful  as  they  are,  but  he  also  bestows  much 


care  and  attention  on  the  ware  to  which  they  are  applied. 
The  result  in  many  cases  is  a  really  remarkable  thinness 
and  delicacy  and  a  grace  of  shape  that  would  have  been 
fully  appreciated  by  the  great  Master  in  art  whose  name 
they  bear.  Mr.  Taylor  also  shows  Ruskin  enamels  used  as 
insertions  in  jewellery,  metalwork,  and  furniture  ;  and, 
in  a  ease  in  the  clothing  section,  Ruskin  enamel  luttons 
for  dresses,  sleeve-links,  and  hat  pins,  brooches,  pen¬ 
dants,  waist  buckles,  buttons,  &c.,  of  Ruskin  enamel 
mounted  in  silver.  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  glazes  and  colours  are  pro¬ 
duced  without  the  use  of  lead.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  exhibit  has  proved  highly  successful,  dis- 
tinguished  artists  and  wealthy  connoisseurs  being  among 
its  patrons.  Mr.  Hillman,  of  Newbury,  who  represents 
Mr.  How’son  Taylor  and  one  o:  twro  other  firms,  has  had  to 
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the  art  and  science  of  glaze  production  is  carried  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch.  The  surface  of  the  ware  actually 
has  the  appearance  of  the  finest  prismatic  glass,  iridescent 
yet  transparent,  with  a  richly-coloured  design  glowing 
through,  like  the  reflections  seen  in  clear  water  that  often 
appear  more  distinct  than  the  reflected  objects  themselves. 
The  designs,  too,  are  worthy  of  this  treatment,  being  the 
work  of  some  of  the  best  of  our  modern  decorative  artists, 
such  as  Walter  Crane  and  the  late  Lewis  F.  Day.  Piece 
after  piece  impresses  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  "gazer  as 
an  absolute  gem,  and  the  more  this  ‘  ‘  Lancastrian  ’  ’  ware 
is  studied  the  more  precious  and  delightful  does  it  seem. 
The  company  also  show  fine  specimens  of  flambe  and  crys- 
stalline  glazes  ;  but  these  are  also  produced  by  other 
makers,  while  the  Lancastrian  lustres  are  absolutely 
unique.  In  their  production  Mr.  Wm.  Burton,  the  emiri- 
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answer  a  steady  stream  of  inquiries,  many  of  which  have 
resulted  in  an  immediate  sale  or  the  placing  of  an  order. 
Several  pieces  have  been  bought  for  museums  and  art 
£  alleries,  and  others  find  destinations  in  Egypt,  the  United 
gtates,  and  various  European  countries. 

Pilkington’s  Tile  &  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Clifton 
Junction,  near  Manchester,  have  an  exhibit  which  is  full  of 
encouragement  for  those  wrho  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  British  ceramic  industry.  If  growth  and  progress 
are  signs  of  life,  then  that  sadly  traduced  industry  is  evi¬ 
dently  very  much  alive,  for  w’ithin  the  last  few  years  it  has 
produced  some  of  its  most  remarkable  developments. 
Not  only  have  certain  of  our  modern  manufacturers  been 
able  to  reproduce  the  lustrous  glazes  of  the  Persian  Hispano- 
Moresque  and  Italian  potters,  but  they  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved  on  them.  In  the  Lancastrian  “  Lustred  ”  pottery 


ent  chemist,  artist,  potter,  and  man  of  affairs,  who  is 
the  managing  director  of  the  company,  has  added  lustre  to 
his  reputation  as  wrell  as  toliis  goods.  A  description  of  the 
ware  in  French  and  English  is  wisely  supplied  to  those  who 
visit  this  exhibit. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  have  not  appeared  at 
any  International  Exhibition  for  35  years,  but  they  are 
establishing  a  new  record  with  their  display  at  Brussels. 
In  one  large  case  and  four  smaller  ones  they  have  placed  a 
variety  of  goods  which  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  firm’s 
honourable  and  historic  past  and  its  present  vigour  and 
enterprise.  In  writing  of  their  exhibit  it  is  difficult  to 
know  where  to  begin,  as  it  presents  so  many  interesting 
features  ;  for  the  same  reason  it  will  be  hard  to  judge 
w  here  to  stop,  for  something  is  sure  to  be  crowded  out  of 
the  limited  space  at  my  disposal.  Perhaps  their  large 
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central  stand  makes  the  strongest  claim  with  its  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  famous  Queen’s  ware,  (a)  plain,  (b)  hand- 
painted,  and  (c)  gilt ;  with  earthenware  vases  and  bowls 
boldly  painted  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Powell  and  his  school,  with  its 
imposing  array  of  classic  jasper  (grey  blue,  sage,  and  black 
with  white  ornamentation)  ;  and  yet  again,  with  its  sombre 
black  basalt,  only  relieved  here  and  there  with  rich  gilding. 

A  fine  copy  of  the  Portland  vase,  black  and  white,  is  seen 
in  their  jasper  section,  whilst  in  the  black  basalt  compart¬ 
ment  are  some  finely  modelled  figures  and  heads, 
notably  the  head  of'  Mercury,  by  Flaxman,  which 
was  recently  illustrated  in  this  Gazette.  Two  sphinxes 
also  are  bold  and  striking.  But  the  item  in  this  case 
which  I  would  select  for  special  mention  is  a  pair  of  lamps 
of  ancient  Roman  pattern  adapted  to  hold  electric  bulbs. 
This  form  of  lamp  is  probably  the  most  primitive  ever 
known,  and  it  shows  plainly  its  origin  in  a  simple  bivalve 
shell  filled  with  oil  and  fitted  with  a  floating  wick  ;  to 
see  it  thus  brought  up  to  date  as  an  electric  glow-lamp 
suggests  a  most  impressive  bridging  of  the  centuries. 
Besides  their  purely  ornamental  ware,  Josiah  Wedgwood 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  make  large  quantities  of  useful  goods  in  both 
china  and  earthenware,  and  many  of  these  are  included 
in  the  exhibit.  Some  beautiful  hand-painted  coffee-sets 
would  appeal  particularly  to  Continental  buyers.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  from  Mr.  A.  A.  Bayan,  the  firm’s  representa¬ 
tive,  that  the  utility  lines  were  in  good  demand,  as  well  as 
the  decorative  ware.  Four  styles  of  tableware  shown  in  one 
case— the  Vieux  Rouen,  Lille,  Frankenthal,  and  Mennecy— 
were  proving  specially  popular,  as  indeed  they  deserved 
to  be,  as  body,  glaze,  and  decoration  are  all  of  the  very 
highest  class.  In  toilet  ware,  too,  Messrs.  Wedgwood  excel, 
as  is  shown  by  a  ewer  with  bell-shaped  mouth,  tapering 
to  a  narrow  base,  which  actually  appears  to  be  a  novelty 
even  in  this  most  hackneyed  ware.  Its  colouring,  like  that 
of  all  the  productions  of  the  firm,  is  soft  and  pleasing. 
The  crude  and  garish  is  avoided  throughout,  and  every 
piece  shown  is  worthy  of  the  high  traditions  of  this 
famous  firm. 

Thomas  Webb  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stourbridge,  have  a  large 
stand  and  four  smaller  cases,  also  under  the  charge  of  M. 
Bayan.  They  make  a  magnificent  display  of  richly  cut 
glass  salad,  rose  and  finger  bowls,  vases,  dishes  and  tumblers. 
Some  fine  jugs  and  decanters  of  graceful  shape  are  also 
shown  and  ruby  and  green  wine  glasses.  One  splendid 
cut-glass  bowl  on  a  wooden  stand  is  conspicuous  as  a  chef 
cV oeuvre  of  skilful  cutting.  A  pretty  little  biscuit  barrel 
also  deserves  notice,  and  an  ewer  and  basin  of  cut 
glass  is  a  striking  novelty.  We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  all  the  wares  shown  are  much  admired  and 
that  good  sales  are  being  effected  in  each  department. 
Perhaps  the  most  popular  feature  of  this  exhibit  is  the  case 
adjoining  the  central  passage  in  which  is  set  out  some 
of  the  superb  glass  cameos  made  by  Mr.  George  Woodall. 
The  passers-by  are  at  once  attracted  by  the  sheer  beauty 
of  his  productions,  and  they  fully  appreciate  the  skill 
required  in  working  in  such  brittle  material.  As  our 
readers  are  aware,  these  cameos  are  made  by  carving 
a  surface  layer  of  hard  enamel  and  exposing  the 
body  of  the  ware  as  a  background,  so  that  the  enamel 
figures  stand  out  clear  and  sharp.  This  process  requires  the 
utmost  care  and  application,  as  the  least  slip  will  ruin  the 
whole  piece.  Yet  the  articles  shown  are  not  merely  treated 
with  a  simple  geometric  pattern,  which  in  itself  would  be 
difficult  enough,  but  portray  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
the  soft  curves  and  delicate  lines  of  vegetation  and  drapery 
and  animal  and  human  forms,  all  sculptured  in  white 
enamel  on  a  clear  green  ground.  Some  of  the  subjects 
are  “The  Dance,’’  “Calypso,”  “  LTndine,”  “Diana 
and  Endymion,”  “Night,”  and  “Morning.”  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Woodall  has  not  confined  his  attention 


o  the  treatment  of  these  classic  themes,  which  must 
necessarily  be  somewhat  imitative,  but  can  strike  out  in  a. 
novel  and  up-to-date  line  with  the  originality  that  marks 
a  true  artist.  In  evidence  of  this  he  shows  a  flask¬ 
shaped  vase  called  ‘  ‘  The  South  Pole,”  in  which  the  green 
ground  represents  the  sea,  with  realistic  white  icebergs 
and  floes,  while  walruses,  seals,  penguins,  sea-birds  and 
other  arctic  fauna  also  appear.  When  British  glass- 
workers  can  produce  such  evidence  as  this  of  the  vitality 
of  their  art  it  is  most  advisable  that  it  should  be  publicly 
exhibited,  as  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  maker,  his 
employers,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Tooth  &  Co.,  Bretby  Art  Pottery,  Woodville, 
occupv  one  large  stand  and  two  small  cases  with 
a  collection  of  “Bretby  Ware.”  This  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  often  abused  term  “  art  ware  as 
it  is  high-class  decorative  pottery,  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  of  which  are  beauty  of  form,  richness  and 
harmony  of  effect  produced  by  simple  tones  and  by  the 
mingling  of  the  colours  and  coloured  glazes,  and  also  in 
the  interesting  and  pleasing  effects  obtained  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation,  and  in  the  firing  of  the  objects  at  various  heats, 
sometimes  in  the  open  fire  exposed  to  the  flames  and  at 
others  protected  by  saggar  or  muffle.  There  are  many 
fine  pieces  included  in  the  exhibit.  One  of  special  interest 
is  a  large  green  flower-pot  exactly  resembling  basket- 
work  and  recalling  forcibly  one  of  the  alleged  origins  of 
the  potting  industry — the  daubing  of  osier  baskets  with 
clay  to  make  them  watertight  and  fireproof.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  clay,  becoming  hardened,  suggested  the  first 
pottery,  and  it  is  pointed  out  as  supporting  th 
theory  that  many  primitive  pots  are  decorated  with  a 
pattern  in  imitation  of  basket  work.  This,  however,  is 
only  one  of  many  curious  and  beautiful  articles  shown 
by 'Tooth  &  Co.  '  It  is  difficult  to  select  any  for  special 
praise  where  all  are  so  good,  but  one  certainly  the  large 
jardiniere  with  the  flag-iris  decoration — would  take  a  lot 
of  beating.  One  of  the  smaller  cases  contains  some  very 
fine  samples  of  ware  decorated  with  sang-de-bceuf  and 
other  rich  colour  effects.  Bretby  ware  is  very  suitable 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and  it  certainly  appears  to 
advantage  in  the  exhibit  of  Tooth  &  Co. 

Mr.  John  Walsh  Walsh,  Soho  and  Vesta  Glass  Works, 
Birmingham,  occupies  one  fine  stand  with  a  galaxy  of 
choice  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  British  glassmaker  at 
the  height  of  its  perfection.  Most  of  the  pieces  shown  are 
of  crystal  glass,  rightly  so  called,  for  the  metal  is  indeed 
of  crystal  purity.  The  cutting  and  engraving  is  also  of 
the  best  and  well  suited  for  exhibition  purposes,  as  British 
wares  of  this  kind  are  matchless  in  their  beauty,  and  can 
compete  favourably  with  the  productions  of  every  other 
country  in  the  world.  Good  workmanship  applied  to 
good  material  produces  a  result  which  appeals  to  the 
cultivated  taste  of  well-to-do  buyers  all  the  world  over. 
Besides  the  various  vases,  bowls,  and  dishes  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  exhibit,  there  is  shown  a  fine  selection 
of  wine  and  liqueur  glasses  such  as  must  appeal  to  the 
Continental  customers,  many  of  whom  preserve  the  ritual 
incidental  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus  which  to  a  great  extent 
has  died  out  in  this  country.  They  believe  that  good  drink 
deserves  a  good  glass,  and  such  glass  they  find  is  supplied  by 
the  firm  of  John  Walsh  Walsh.  The  weight  of  the  metal 
gives  great  stability  to  the  tall  vases  and  wine  glasses. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  one  solid  yet 
graceful  celery  glass.  So  often  these  are  designed  without 
allowance  being  made  for  the  length  of  the  celery  stalks, 
which  therefore  project  and  make  the  glass  dangerously 
top-heavy.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  some  bowls 
and  vases  in  iridescent  glass  whose  surface  gives  beautiful 
|  rainbow  effects,  far  transcending  the  ordinary  colours  of 
I  stained  or  tinted  glass.  The  iridescence  is  particularly 
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well  shown  on  some  rose  bowls  with  scolloped  edges,  these 
being  quite  shell-like  in  their  sheen  and  hardness.  There 
are  also  some  tasteful  sets  of  flower  vases  for  table 
decoration. 

The  above  exhibits  are  all  in  the  Ceramic  Court.  In 
what  may  be  styled  the  “Provision  Department”  is 
the  large  stand  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
in  which  Kilner  Bros.,  Ltd.,  of  King’s  Cross,  London,  N., 
display  a  great  variety  of  glass  bottles  and  jars.  A  notable 
feature  of  their  exhibit  is  the  various  styles  of  bottles 
used  in  the  aerated  water  trade,  prominence  being  given 
to  the  Codd  s  glass  ball  stoppered  bottles,  in  connection 
a\  it h  which  this  company  hold  a  large  and  important 
trade,  both  at  home  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  exhibit  that  every  effort 
is  made  to  bring  the  wares  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
quality  ;  the  glass  is  of  a  brilliancy  that  attracts  attention, 


Kilner  Bros.,  Ltd. 

and  the  style  and  execution  of  the  lettering  on  bottles 
is  also  a  feature  showing  that  greatest  care  is  used  in  turn¬ 
ing  out  an  exceptionally  good  article  in  all  respects.  Whilst 
prominence  is  given  to  the  Codd’s  bottles  other  kinds  are 
shown,  such  as  “  Crown  Cork  ”  bottles  (machine  made), 
screw  minerals,  beers,  &c.  ;  in  fact,  the  stand  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit  to  anyone  interested  in  the  bottling  trade. 
Their  ‘  ‘  Kilner  ’  ’  fruit  preserving  bottles  are  also  shown, 
and  the  ‘  ‘  Kilner  ’  ’  poison  storing  bottles  in  coloured 
glass  ;  both  of  these  special  lines  are  having  a  good  run, 
and  proving  very  successful.  Samples  of  pickle  and  jam 
jars  help  to  make  up  a  very  complete  exhibit. 

E.  Breffit  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Castleford,  Yorks,  have  a 
"all  case  in  the  same  section,  in  which  they  show  glass 
bottles  of  great  diversity  in  shape,  size,  and  colour.  Here 
are  seen  aerated  water  bottles  with  screw  stoppers  or 
marbles,”  milk  bottles  with  cleanly  porcelain  caps, 
t\\  o-way  soda  water  bottles,  beer  bottles  with  names 


embossed,  bottles  round,  flat,  and  oval,  black,  green,, 
and  blue — these  last  are  also  fluted,  and  are  intended  to- 
contain  poisons.  A  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  the  number  of 
different  methods  of  bottle-closure  such  as  ball  stoppers,, 
corks,  screw  stoppers,  swing  stoppers,  crown  corks,  &c. 

Close  to  the  Ceramic  Court  The  Reflector  Syndicate, 
Ltd.,  of  82,  Victoria-st.,  S.W.,  have  a  case  displaying 
glass  and  electro-deposited  metallic  mirrors  for  naval 
and  military  searchlights  ;  electro-deposited  metallic 
mirrors  ;  non-tarnishable  palladium  -  coated  metallic 
mirrors  and  reflectors  ;  translucent  gold  deposits  on 
glass  ;  combination  gold  and  silver  mirrors. 

Not  far  from  the  above  the  Aerograph  Co.,  Ltd., 
exhibit  their  apparatus  for  decorating  and  glazing  porce¬ 
lain,  earthenware,  &c.,  with  specimens  of  pottery  showing 
the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  appliance.  In  the 
chemical  section,  Johnson,  Matthey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  a 
mixed  exhibit  of  salts  and  double  salts  of  the  rare  and 
precious  metals,  and  apparatus  and  appliances  in  fused 
silica  glass  ;  and  the  Thermol  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  also  show 
chemical  apparatus  in  fused  silica  ware. 

The  Factory,  Mines,  and  Explosives  Department 
of  the  Home  Office  have  sent  to  the  Exhibition  an  inter¬ 
esting  selection  of  models  and  illustrations  of  methods, 
and  appliances  in  operation  for  the  safety  and  health  of 
workmen  engaged  in  mining,  manufacture,  and  other 
industries  in  Great  Britain.  Among  these  are  the  exhaust 
ventilating  appliances  for  processes  in  the  manufacture 
of  china  made  by  the  Zephyr  Ventilating  Co.,  of 
Bristol.  A  description  of  the  exhibit  in  three  languages 
is  supplied.  The  model  illustrates  the  requirements  in 
the  regulations  of  the  Home  Office  for  the  removal  of  dust 
in  this  industry.  It  shows  :  (1)  Exhaust  hood,  for  dry 
cleaning  of  ware  after  dipping,  with  moveable  tray  con¬ 
taining  water  to  catch  the  heaviest  particles  of  dust  (dry 
glaze),  placed  below'  in  the  exhaust  duct  (4)  ;  (2)  Exhaust 
hood,  for  aerographing  (colour-blowing)  ;  (3)  Exhaust  hood 
for  towing  of  earthenware  ;  (4)  Exhaust  duct,  fitted  with 
electric  fan.  In  addition  to  localised  exhaust  ventilation,, 
as  above,  the  model  also  shows  the  application  of  the 
same  system  to  general  ventilation,  by  means  of  :  (5)  Inlet 
duct  (by  revolving  the  duct  the  direction  of  the  currents 
of  incoming  air  may  be  changed)  ;  (6)  Tobin  tubes  (inlets,, 
three  varieties)  ;  (7)  Exhaust  duct,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  room,  fitted  with  electric  fan.  The  Home  Office 
exhibit  also  includes  an  apparatus  for  determination  of 
amount  of  dust  in  the  air  of  work-rooms.  Designed  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Duckering,  Inspector  of  Factories,  the  apparatus 
consists  of  :  (1)  Dust  filter,  placed  in  the  box  of  the 

telescopic  stand  ;  (2)  Telescopic  stand  ;  (3)  Indicator 

vessel,  in  w'hich  the  air  passes  through  water  ;  the  cessation 
of  bubbles  show's  that  the  full  effect  of  the  stroke  has  been 
reached  ;  (4)  Bellows  aspirator  (a  Fleuss  aspirating  pump 
(6)  may  be  substituted)  ;  (5)  India  rubber  tubing  con¬ 
necting  (1)  with  (3)  and  (4).  The  dust  filter  is  dried  and 
weighed  before  and  after  each  determination.  The  increase 
gives  the  weight  of  dust  in  the  volume  of  air  aspirated. 
The  aspirator  is  fitted  with  an  appliance  (“counter”)  to 
record  the  number  of  strokes  made.  The  volume  of  air 
aspirated  per  stroke  is  about  3  litres,  and  from  40  to  100 
strokes  (120tol00  litres)  are  needed  for  each  determination 
according  to  the  quantity  of  dust  in  the  air  ;  this  takes 
from  10  to  30  minutes.  Another  apparatus  for  the  same 
purpose  (designed  by  Mr.  A.  Vernon  Harcourt,  F.R.S.) 
consists  of  :  (1)  Dust  filter  ;  (2)  Glass  bell  jar  in  a  copper 
trough,  with  w  ater  seal  (by  regulating  the  speed  of  the 
stroke  so  as  to  maintain  the  water  in  the  bell  jar  at  a 
constant  level  the  rate  of  aspiration  is  kept  uniform)  ; 
(3)  double-action  aspirating  pump  with  an  appliance 
(“counter”)  to  record  the  number  of  strokes  made.  The 
method  of  determination  is  the  same.  Cards  are  displayed 
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giving  examples  of  determination  of  dust  in  the  air  of 
work-rooms.  The  samples  (selected  from  a  large  number 
taken  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Duckering,  Inspector  of  Factories) 
were  collected  at  the  breathing-level  by  means  of  the 
.apparatus  shown. 

•Card  1. — Dust  in  air:  with  original  samples  collected  in  work¬ 
rooms  in  which  the  following  processes  were  being  carried  on. 
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Card  2. — Amount  of  lead  found  by  analysis  in  samples  of  dust 

collected  as  above. 
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Other  cards  illustrate  the  quantitative  determination  of 
lead  in  the  glaze  of  finished  earthenware.  Card  1  shows 
a  number  of  stains,  the  intensity  of  which  is  approximately 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  lead  used  in  the  glaze 
■and  still  more  closely  to  its  ‘‘solubility”  (see  below). 
They  are  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Rogers,  Inspector  of 
Factories,  by  the  method  described  below,  which  was 
devised  by  Sir  Henry  Cunynghame.  A  drop  of  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  solution  (H  F,  250  grammes  per  litre)  is  applied 
by  a  quill,  and  after  40  seconds  the  lead  fluoride  and  the 
remaining  liquid  are  removed  by  rough  filter  paper,  applied 
with  slight  sharp  pressure.  The  paper  is  warmed,  to 
drive  off  the  H  F,  and  then  placed  in  sulphuric  acid  (H2S04, 
I  vol.  in  5)  which  converts  lead  compounds  into  sulphate 
of  lead.  Soluble  sulphates  are  next  removed  by  washing 
gently  in  distilled  water,  leaving  the  insoluble  lead  sulphate 
on  the  paper.  The  paper  is  then  placed  in  a  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphide  (which  converts  the  lead  sulphate 
into  the  sulphide,  forming  a  black  stain)  and  is  finally 
dried.  The  stain  is  compared  with  standard  stains, 
•obtained  from  glazes  of  known  lead-content.  Card  2 
allows  the  application  of  an  indirect  method,  also  used 
in  the  Factory  Department  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
gives,  approximately,  the  amount  of  lead,  irrespectively 
of  solubility  : — The  weight  of  lead  in  a  measured 
surface  of  the  finished  ware  is  determined  by  analysis, 
and  from  this  is  calculated  the  weight  of  lead  per  unit 
of  surface  (a);  a  similar  article  (in  “  bisque  ”)  is  measured, 
and  the  total  surface  calculated  (in  the  same  units)  ( b )  ; 


its  dry  weight  (in  ‘  ‘  bisque  ” )  is  ascertained  (c)  ;  it  is 
then  dipped  in  glaze,  dried,  and  its  dry  weight  (in  glost) 
ascertained  ( d )  ;  the  total  dry  weight  of  glaze,  acquired  by 
the  “  bisque  ”  in  dipping,  is  ( d — c),  and  assuming  (1)  that 
the  same  increase  of  dry  weight  would  have  occurred 
had  the  original  glaze  been  used,  and  (2)  that  all  the  lead 
was  contributed  by  the  glaze,  the  percentage  of  lead  con¬ 
tained  in  the  original  glaze  was  a  x  -d_~-  x  100.  In  the 

manufacture  of  earthenware  and  china,  certain  additional 
precautions  are  required  if  the  glaze  used  contains  more 
than  specified  proportions  of  lead  (or  of  soluble  lead  oxide), 

1  per  cent.,  2  per  cent.,  5  per  cent.  According  to  recent 
experience,  the  risk  of  plumbism  among  workmen  is  slight 
if  the  lead  is  either  in  small  proportion  or  in  an  insoluble 
form.  (Except  as  regards  the  1  per  cent,  limit,  the  standard 
adopted  is  one  of  solubility,  in  terms  of  lead  monoxide, 
PbO.)  Absolute  determination  of  the  lead  or  (soluble 
lead  oxide)  in  glaze  can  only  be  made  before  firing  ;  not 
therefore  in  finished  ware.  As  regards  solubility,  the 
criterion  is  the  percentage  of  lead  oxide  which  the  dry 
finished  glaze  yields  to  dilute  acid.  It  is  determined  as 
follows  : — A  known  weight  W  of  dry  glaze  is  continuously 
shaken  for  one  hour,  at  the  common  temperature,  with 
1,000  W  of  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HC1,  0-25  per 
cent.).  After  standing  for  one  hour, the  solution  is  filtered, 
and  the  lead  is  then  precipitated  as  the  sulphide  (PbS), 
weighed  as  the  sulphate  (PbSO4),  and  calculated  as  the 
monoxide  (PbO). 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Home  Office  exhibit  will 
lead  to  better  working  conditions  being  attained  in  some 
foreign  factories  which  are  at  present  notoriously  unhealthy. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  an  historical  loan  collection  of 
British  furniture,  plate,  and  china  was  being  prepared, 
and  this  has  since  been  completed.  I  hear  that  the  china 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  connoisseurs. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  above  report  of  the  British 
exhibits  is  too  fulsome  in  its  character,  I  will  conclude 
this  section  of  my  report  with  a  quotation  from  a  German 
paper,  the  “  Kolnische  Zeitung,”  which  has  published  an 
exceedingly  flattering  description  of  the  British  section  at 
the  Brussels  Exhibition.  Having  remarked  that  England 
shares  withGermany  the  honour  of  having  completed  her  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Exhibition  in  time  for  the  opening  day,  the  writer 
sayS  ; — “  England  has  done  her  work  with  that  matter-of- 
fact  and  self-reliant  steadiness  which  we  so  admire  in  her 
as  one  of  the  main  features  of  British  national  character. 
What  specially  impresses  one  is  the  strong  national  indi¬ 
viduality  which  in  some  branches  asserts  itself  in  the 
smallest  details.  There  is  nothing  premeditated  in  this 
national  individuality  ;  it  is  merely  the  national  expres¬ 
sion  of  that  which  historically  has  come  to  be — it  is  style. 
It  is  most  pronounced  in  the  textile  industry,  in  the  book 
trade,  and  still  more  in  house  furniture  and  pottery. 
The  latter,  thanks  to  the  beauty  of  its  products,  to  the 
harmonious  combination  of  form  and  colour,  constitutes 
the  supreme  success  of  the  British  Section  ....  and 
the  public  vie  with  one  another  in  trying  to  acquire  these 
valuable  ornamental  pieces,  which  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  still  cheap.” 

The  concluding  article  will  deal  with  the  pottery  and 
glass  exhibits  of  other  countries. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Glassmaking  in  Manchuria— A  British  consular  report 
from  Dairen  states  that  the  possibilities  of  the  glass  in¬ 
dustry  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  large  glass  manu¬ 
facturing  company  in  Japan,  and,  should  investigations 
prove  satisfactory,  a  glass  factory  will  be  erected  in  Man¬ 
churia  in  the  near  future.  L  •  ;  i  r  _ 
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SOME  CHINA  SHOPS  IN  THE  SOUTH 
OF  IRELAND. 

(BY  A  “  POTTERY  GAZETTE  ”  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER.) 

( Continued  from  page  780.) 

eGRK  for  a  time  ranked  as  the  second  city  in 
Ireland,  hut  Belfast  now  far  exceeds  it  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  also  in  the  extent 
of  its  convenience.  The  River  Lee  flows  through 
the  city  in  two  sections— the  North  Branch  and 
the  South  Branch— and  these,  with  canals,  make  the 
central  portion  of  the  city  an  island.  Both  branches  of 
the  river  are  lined  with  fine  quays,  and  are  spanned  by 
many  bridges,  the  finest  of  which,  St.  Patrick’s  Bridge, 
with  its  three  graceful  arches,  is  a  very  elegant  and  wide 
modern  structure.  Alongside  the  two  channels  of  the 


windows  on  all  floors.  I  had  an  interesting,  though 
short,  interview  with  Mr.  Sheehan,  the  present  pro- 
|  prietor,  who,  I  have  subsequently  learned,  is  greatly 
respected  in  commercial  and  social  circles  in  Cork.  The 
j  business  vras  founded  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  his  grandfather,  and  has  remained  in  the  family 
ever  since.  It  w'as  removed  to  the  present  premises 
about  60  years  ago,  and,  at  that  time,  the  proprietor  and 
his  family  lived  in  the  room  over  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Sheehan 
himself  wras  born  on  the  premises.  The  O’Sheehans  were 
an  old  Irish  family,  with  authority  over  a  considerable 
tract  of  country.  They  are  mentioned  in  an  old  history 
of  1570.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
they  dropped  the  O’  in  accordance  with  modem  custom, 
but  they  retain  ample  evidence  of  the  continuity  of  the 
family  in  the  direct  line.  The  house  has  always  held  a 
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river  the  busy  quays  afford  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
Cork  as  a  centre  of  commerce.  Between  the  channels — and 
on  the  island  1  have  referred  to— are  the  most  important 
streets  in  the  city.  These  are  St.  Patrick’s-street,  Grand 
Parade,  South  Mall,  and  Great  George-street.  •  On  the  south 
side  of  the  river  the  statue  of  Father  Mathew,  the  famous 
temperance  worker,  is  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors. 
From  this  statue  the  broad,  semi-circular  thoroughfare 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Parade  is  St.  Patrick’s- 
street— the  most  picturesque  in  the  city.  The  shops  in  St. 
Patrick’s-street  are  large  and  attractive,  and  some  of  them 
are  brilliantly  illuminated  at  night.  One  of  the  principal 
business  buildings  in  the  street  is  that  of 

Mr.  Daniel  Sheehan,  glass,  china  and  lamp  merchant, 
at  109  and  110.  We  give  a  view  of  the  shop,  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  taken  expressly  for  us.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  has  a  very  fine  frontage,  with  excellent 


leading  position  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  city,  and  in 
the  pottery  and  glass  trade.  Mr.  Sheehan  is  well  known 
to  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  pottery  and  glass  trades,  gained 
by  a  life-long  practical  acquaintance  with  them,  is  unique. 
The  whole  of  the  premises  shown  in  our  illustration,  com- 
i  prising  a  very  handsome  shop  writh  plate-glass  frontage 
of  about  70  ft.,  and  an  elevation  of  four  storeys, 
is  now7  filled  with  goods.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  in 
a  very  convenient  and  superior  style,  and  extends 
I  back  a  considerable  distance.  The  plate-glass  windows, 
with  their  splendid  display  of  high-class  porcelain  and 
glass,  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
best  thoroughfare  in  the  city.  On  the  ground  floor,  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  there  are  w'ell-appointed  offices  and 
extensive  store  rooms,  packing  and  forwarding  rooms, 
and  every  convenience  for  the  successful  working  of  the 
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business.  In  addition  to  the  fine  selection  cf  goods, most 
attractively  arranged  in  the  shop,  there  is  a  well-appointed 
showroom  for  best  goods  on  the  first  floor.  Mr.  Sheehan 
has  perhaps,  the  largest  and  most  varied  stock  of  glass 
and  china  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  It  includes  a  choice 
selection  of  dinner,  tea,  breakfast,  dessert  and  toilet 
services  by  the  best  manufacturers,  and  m  the  latest 
designs.  The  stock  of  glassware  is  especially  brilliant, 
and  includes  tumblers,  wines,  decanters,  salts,  vrater  jugs, 
turner  classes,  glass  comports  and  dishes  in  most  exquisitely 
cut  patterns.  The  stock  of  ornamental  china  and  glass  is 
equally  interesting,  including  beautiful  centre  pieces  or 
table  "decoration,  flower  stands, _  vases,  and  rose  bowls 
daintily  decorated.  The  stock  is  a  very  large  one,  m 
which  there  are  some  very  costly  pieces  of  the  kind  they 
once  handled  freely,  but  now  only  to  a  moderate  extent. 
Many  families  who  had  been  customers  of  the  firm  for 
generations  have  left  the  country,  and  some  have  died  out 
As  to  others,  their  circumstances  are  reduced,  and,  instead 
of  selecting  the  best  wares  as  they  once  did,  they  are 
content  with  cheaper  goods.  Mr.  Sheehan’s  business  lias 
declined  just  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country  had  declined, 
and  from  the  same  causes.  He  speaks  of  the  once  flourish¬ 
ing  glass  trade  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  He  avers  that 
the  glass  makers  of  Waterford  and  the  glass  cutters  of  Cork 
produced  wrork  as  fine  as  any  produced  to-day,  and  in 
proof  of  it  he  has  many  beautiful  examples  of  the  old 
Waterford  cut  glass,  amongst  which  are  several  pieces 
with  the  famous  ‘  ‘  Waterfall  ’  ’  cutting  ;  one  large  bowl 
■of  the  last-named  he  keeps  under  a  glass  shade.  The 
traditions  of  the  manufacture  and  decoration  of  glass  in 
Ireland  are  familiar  to  him.  He  says,  whether  it  was  sent 
by  English  glass  manufacturers  or  not,  there  is  abundant 
proof  that  the  money  distributed  among  Irish  glass- 
makers  and  cutters,  to  keep  them  on  ‘  ‘  strike  ’  ’  till  the 
trade  was  ruined,  came  from  England.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  versions  of  that  disastrous  stoppage  of  glass¬ 
making  in  Ireland,  and  the  whole  truth  concerning  it  will 
probably  never  be  disclosed.  Mr.  Sheehan  was  awarded 
two  prize  medals  at  the  Cork  Exhibition,  and  one  at  the 
Dublin  Exhibition,  for  the  excellence  of  his  goods.  He  was 
honoured  by  a  Warrant  of  Appointment  as  china  and  glass 
purveyor  to  His  late  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  (I  have 
not  seen  Mr.  Sheehan  since  the  death  of  His  Majesty.) 
Mr.  Sheehan  has  always  encouraged  the  sale  of  Irish  pro¬ 
duce,  and  he  makes  a  large  and  attractive  display  of 
“Irish  Porcelain” — that  is,  “  Bel  leek  ”  ware.  He  has 
issued  an  artistic  booklet  on  this  ware,  in  which  he  says 
‘  ‘  From  Irish  clay  and  felspar — the  skill  of  Irish  hands, 
guided  by  the  extreme  of  Irish  taste,  has  produced  onliish 
soil  an  entirely  new  description  of  Ceramic  ware-— a  species 
of  porcelain  as  admirable  for  the  purity  of  the  ivory  tint 
of  its  lustrous  glaze  as  for  the  modelling  of  its  graceful 
proportions.’  ’ 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  trade  if  British  dealers 
were  as  enthusiastic  over  British  pottery  and  glass.  There 
is  reason  why  they  might  be. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mayne,  china  and  glass  merchant,  104, 
Patrick-st.,  Cork,  has  an  excellent  shop  in  a  good  position 
for  business.  Patrick-st.  is  one  of  the  best  shopping 
centres  in  the  city,  and  Mr.  Mayne’s  shop  is  in  the  best 
part  of  the  street.  Apart  from  the  many  high-class 
shops  in  all  trades,  the  street  is  an  important  thoroughfare 
between  one  side  of  the  city  and  the  other,  and  is  traversed 
by  thousands  who  have  no  immediate  business  in  it,  but 
who  become  familiar  with  its  attractive  window  displays. 
Mr.  Mayne’s  window,  the  contents  of  which  are  frequently 
changed,  is  always  worth  inspection,  and  is  suggestive 
to  those  who  think  of  buying  pottery  or  glass.  Mr.  Mayne 
is  a  shrewd  business  man  and  knows  the  value  cf  a  good 
display.  He  has  tea  and  breakfast  ware,  dinner  ware, 


dessert  sets  and  toilet  ware  advantageously  arranged  so 
that  a  comparison  is  easily  made  between  different  shapes 
and  decorations.  Considering  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  these,  customers  can  be  greatly  assisted  in  making  a 
choice  by  the  way  in  which  a  dealer  arranges  his  goods. 
This  is  a  feature  in  which  Mr.  Mayne  and  his  assistants 
excel  both  in  the  window  and  in  the  show-rocms.  He 
has  a  large  stock  of  useful  and  ornamental  glass  ware, 
including  beautiful  suites  of  table  glass  in  every  style  of 
ornamentation,  and  a  variety  of  fancy  glass  for  table 
,  decoration.  Useful  goods  are  well  supplemented  by  orna¬ 
mental  and  fancy  lines  in  both  china  and  glass.  Art  vases, 
flower  pots,  rose  bowls,  bulb  bowls,  pedestals  and  pots  by 
the  best  makers  are  in  stock.  Irish  manufacturers  are 
kept  well  to  the  front,  and  the  beautiful  Belleek  china  is 
shown  in  fancy  forms  that  will  appeal  to  visitors.  Heraldic 
and  souvenir  china,  by  most  of  the  leading  makers,  is  on 
show  along  with  a  large  assortment  of  British  and  Con¬ 
tinental  fancy  china  and  glass.  Mr.  Mayne  had  just 
completed  a  clearance  sale  of  surplus  stock.  In  these 
sales,  which  he  holds  periodically,  he  looks  out  all  the 
goods  he  wants  to  dispose  of  quickly,  and  reduces  the  prices. 
He  does  not  include  any  best  goods,  nor  the  current 
shapes  and  patterns  in  medium  class  goods,  but  he  makes 
a  good  show7,  at  reduced  prices,  of  things  that  had  not 
sold  well  at  ordinary  prices.  This  year  he  has  been 
successful  in  clearing  out  a  quantity  of  goods  cf  this  class, 
which  he  is  now  replacing  by  later  productions.  He 
undertakes  matchings  and  repairs,  lets  out  glass  and  china 
on  hire,  and  announces  that  he  will  get  specialities  in 
china  and  glass  made  to  the  order  of  customers. 

Graham  Bros.,  46,  Warren ’s-place,  Cork,  are  wholesale 
glass  and  china  merchants  with  commodious  warehouses 
and  store-rooms  in  close  proximity  to  the  river.  Warren ’s- 
place  is  not  adapted  for  retail  trade,  but  it  is  most  con¬ 
venient  for  wholesale  and  bulk  trade,  as  goods  are  brought 
by  water  to  within  a  few  yards  of  their  warehouses.  I  did 
not  see  either  of  the  principals,  but  was  shown  over  the 
premises.  They  have  a  good  display  of  pottery  and  glass 
on  the  ground"  floor,  and  have  large  and  well  arranged 
show-rooms  on  the  first  floor.  They  possess  excellent 
facilities  for  receiving,  unpacking,  storing,  re-packing,  and 
forwarding  goods. 

T.  &  P.  McDonnell,  54  and  55,  Corn  Market-st.,  Cork, 
are  wholesale  earthenwrare,  china,  and  glass  merchants, 
doing  a  large  business,  though  they  complain  that  the 
trade  has  been  falling  off  for  some  time.  They  have  been 
established  upwards  of  seventy  years,  and  are  probably 
one  of  the  oldest  wholesale  pottery  dealers  in  the  city. 
Their  business  is  w  ith  small  dealers  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country  round  about.  There  is  a  prominent  announce¬ 
ment  on  the  walls  of  their  warehouse — “No  Accounts 
Opened.”  No  doubt  many  retailers  in  our  trades  would 
be  glad  if  they  could  do  business  on  these  terms.  But 
Messrs.  McDonnell’s  trade  is  an  old-fashioned  and  excep¬ 
tional  one.  ‘  ‘  No  credit  ’  ’  was  an  invariable  rule  with  the 
late  Mr.  John  Buck,  of  Whitechapel,  London,  but  until  I 
met  Messrs.  McDonnell  I  had  not  seen  another  wholesale 
house  who  did  business  on  those  terms. 

Pottery  to  the  value  of  £1,500  was  exported  from  Gaza 
to  Egypt  and  Turkey  last  year.  This  was  crude  black 
ware  of  local  manufacture. 

Boston  Pottery  Imports. — According  to  a  recent  British 
consular  report  the  greater  part  of  the  crockery  sold  in  the 
States  is  entered  at  Boston.  The  figures  for  the  last  two 
years  were  China,  porcelain,  parian  and  bisque,  not 
decorated  or  ornamented,  1908  £4,600,  1909  £4,419  , 
decorated  or  ornamented,  1908  £48,306,  1909  £53,486, 
all  other  earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware,  1908  £1,509, 
1909  £761. 
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THE  JAPAN -BRITISH  EXHIBITION. 

(BY  OUR  SPEdAL  commissioner.) 

( Continued  from  page  767.) 

Pottery  Exhibits. 

HESE,  as  explained  in  our  former  notice,  are 
all  Japanese.  An  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  pottery  of  the  two  countries  under  favour¬ 
able  conditions  that  may  never  recur,  has  been 
lost,  by  mismanagement  in  this  country.  The 
fatal  mistake  has  been  made  of  leaving  the  arrangements, 
as  far  as  British  exhibits  are  concerned,  for  what  might 
have  been  an  interesting  and  useful  international  display, 
in  the  hands  of  private  speculators.  Happily  the  blunder— 
we  may  almost  say  the  crime — w  ill  not  be  repeated.  The 
display  of  Japanese  exhibits  has  been  a  national  w  ork, 
to  which  the  Imperial  Diet  has  contributed  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  manufacturing  firms  and  individuals  have 
oontributed  objects  of  interest  at  great  cost  to  themselves. 
The  Japanese  section  has  been  under  the  entire  control 
of  the  Government  and,  thus  encouraged  and  protected, 
manufacturers  and  producers  have  brought  their  best  to 
Shepherd’s  Bush.  The  British  Government  did  nothing 
to  protect  the  interests  of  British  exhibitors  (we  now  speak 
only  of  pottery)  and  the  result  is  that  while  there  are  150 
•exhibitors  of  Japanese  pottery  and  porcelain  in  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  section  alone  (Building  47),  there  is  not  one 
exhibit  of  British  pottery  in  the  w  hole  Exhibition.  Japanese 
pottery  is  shown  in  many  sections,  but  at  present  we  are 
referring  only  to  that  which  has  been  sent  as  ‘  ‘  exhibits.” 

As  an  industrial  nation  Japan  is  comparatively  young, 
and  its  rapid  development  in  almost  every  branch  of 
industry  familiar  in  the  Western  world  is  still  the  subject 
■of  wondering  comment.  Oriental  nations  are  expert 
handicraftsmen,  and  with  their  remarkable  imitative 
powers,  the  Japanese  are  well  abreast  of  their  neighbours. 
The  manufacture  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  however,  is 
an  old  industry  with  them — so  old,  indeed,  that  there  is 
even  now  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  where  they  derived 
their  first  know  ledge  of  it.  Their  skill  in  it  is,  of  course, 
the  result  of  experience.  The  opinion  that  at  some 
distant  period  Corean  priests  introduced  the  manufacture 
from  China  is  not  wrell  authenticated,  though  generally 
accepted.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  however,  that  in 
recent  eras  (it  is  inadequate  to  speak  in  ‘ £  years  ’  ’  of 
Orientals)  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  borrowed 
largely  from  each  other  in  the  art  of  pottery  production. 
Each  nation  invented  processes  and  originated  forms  of 
its  own,  and  these,  writh  the  differences  in  working  con¬ 
ditions,  became  the  inheritance  of  each,  which  each  enjoys 
to-day,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  characteristic  distinction 
nowr  recognised  between  Japanese  and  Chinese  pottery 
of  all  kinds.  This  distinction  is  evident  to  everyone 
possessing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  pottery,  in  spite  of 
the  undoubted  generic  similarity.  Chinese  and  Japanese 
hard  porcelain  wras  introduced  into  Europe,  but  the  art 
of  making  it  did  not  come  w'ith  it.  It  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  manufacturers  of  soft  paste  (the  pate  tendre  of  the 
French),  and  though  the  secret  of  its  production  was  not 
disclosed  by  either  Chinese  or  Japanese,  hard  porcelain 
was  soon  successfully  made  in  Europe — the  result  of  the 
independent  discoveries  of  European  potters. 

The  surprise  and  admiration  which  would  have  been 
evoked  only  twenty  years  ago  by  such  an  exhibition  of 
Japanese  pottery  in  England,  has  been  greatly  discounted 
by  discoveries  and  productions  of  our  own  manufacturers. 

M  hat  a  pity  it  is  that  our  manufacturers  could  not  exhibit 
their  “crackle  china,”  beautiful  lace-work  procelain 
covered  with  translucent  glazes,  and  marvellous  egg-shell 
cups  and  bowls  ! 

A  Japanese  gentleman,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  most 


imposing  displays  *of  pottery  and  porcelain  in  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  section,  after  drawing  my  attention  to  several 
choice  productions  of  different  manufacturers  whose 
exhibits  are  shown  collectively,  exclaimed,  “  But  where  is 
your  British  porcelain  ?  ”  I  am  not  versed  in  Japanese 
facial  expression,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
inquiry  was  accompanied  by  a  sneer.  Another  exhibitor 
or  the  representative  of  one — who  was  apparently  an 
expert  in  pottery,  said  his  countrymen  in  the  trade  had 
been  told  there  would  be  a  great  display  of  the  finest 
pottery  and  porcelain  produced  in  England.  He,  person 
ally,  was  both  disappointed  and  annoyed  that  British 
manufacturers  did  not  show  their  porcelain,  of  which  he 
had  heard  so  much.  The  numerous  and  intelligent  Japanese 
exhibitors  and  visitors,  whose  knowledge  of  British  pottery 
and  of  the  English  language  is  equally  limited,  have  been 
treated  very  badly.  They  would  have  had  a  higher  and 
truer  opinion  of  British  pottery,  and  of  British  potters,  if 
the  exhibition  had  included,  as  it  should  have  done, 
examples  of  the  marvellous  productions  of  our  chemist- 
potters  of  to-day.  These  include  coloured  and  glaze 
effects  equal  to — some  say  superior  to — the  finest  coloured 
glazes  seen  on  the  deservedly  famous  Oriental  porcelain 
of  the  past.  Whether  they  have  discovered  the  “  lost 
arts  ’  ’  of  the  early  Oriental  potter  or  not,  our  modern 
scientific  potters  have  produced  effects  in  colour  and  texture 
of  pottery  glazes,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  are  more 
beautiful,  more  wonderful,  than  any  that  have  been 
produced  before. 

Having  said  this  much  about  British  pottery  which  is 
not  exhibited,  I  do  not  findit  so  easy  to  speak  of  the  Japanese 
pottery  which  is  exhibited  in  abundance.  I  did  not  notice 
many  specimens  typical  of  the  famous  colours  and  glazes 
to  which  I  have  referred  above,  which  are  now  historic, 
but  there  are  a  few'  really  fine  productions  on  the  same 
lines,  in  rich  coloured  ornamentations  and  gold,  but  they 
are  a  small  minority.  Perhaps  the  best  exhibits  are  those 
which  appear  here  and  there  in  the  large  collection  of 

U  y  fcj -I  Pottery  in  Building  47. 

Tomotaro  Kato,  of  Tokyo-Fu,  shows  several  remarkable 
colour  schemes,  one  of  them — on  a  bowl — consists  of  a 
rather  large  fish  as  the  main  subject,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  smaller,  brightly  coloured  gold  fish,  on  a  delicately 
pale  ground. 

Miyagawa  Kohzan,  Yokohama,  has  a  large  case  of 
exhibits,  the  decorations  all  of  high  class,  including  an 
excellent  example  of  Sang-de-boeuf.  This  is  a  small  vase 
with  a  Chinese  dragon  incised,  but  the  beautiful  colour 
and  not  the  figure  of  the  dragon,  is  the  feature  of  the 
ornamentation.  In  another  building  the  same  exhibitor 
show's  a  range  of  vases  of  different  forms,  and  variously 
ornamented.  One  of  these,  about  2ft.  high,  has  a  group 
of  cocks  and  hens  and  a  brood  of  w  hite  chickens  on  a  lemon 
coloured  ground.  Another  of  the  smaller  vases,  about 
14in.  high  has  a  pure  white  porcelain  body,  with  a  temple 
and  a  mountain  scene  outlined  in  brown  madder.  Other 
vases  are  decorated  with  peonies  and  pheasants  and 
others  again  with  blue  birds  on  a  pale  yellow  ground. 
One  of  Mr.  (I  do  not  know  the  Japanese  equivalent  for 
this)  Miyagaw'a’s  exhibits  include  a  small  vase,  with  brown 
crystalline  glaze — the  only  example  of  crystalline  glaze 
I  noticed. 

Mr.  Kohjiro  Mohri,  Kanazawa,  exhibits  a  fine  and 
nicely  varied  collection  of  Kutani  ware,  his  own  manu¬ 
facture,  and  of  other  vases  imported  by  him  and  exported 
with  his  own  productions. 

Mr.  Meizan  Yabu,  Kitu-Ku,  Osaka,  amongst  other 
exhibits  has  a  small  circular  incense-box  ornamented  with 
figures  and  chrysanthemums.  His  great  speciality  is 
figure  decoration,  which  he  introduces  with  consummate 
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ability,  and  two  tall  vases  (not  a  pair)  are  in  every 
sense  artistic,  and  are  worth}7  of  the  fame  of  the  artist 
potter  for  figures.  The  thoroughness  with  which  Japanese 
potterv  manufacturers  have  represented  their  country  at 
this  ““  International  ”  exhibition  is  indicated  in  the  large 
number  of  trade  associations,  who  are  represented  by  their 
own  collective  exhibits,  although  some  of  their  members 
have  individual  exhibits  in  addition.  The  following 
Associations  exhibit  pottery  and  porcelain  : — The  ‘ L  Aizu 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  Trade  Association,”  Fukushima 
Ken  ;  the  “  Enaga  Pottery  Trade  Association,”  Nagasaki - 
Ken  ;  the  “  Izumo  Pottery  Trade  Association,”  Tama- 
shima-Mura  ;  the  “  Kami-Hasami  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
Selling  Association,  Nagasaki-Ken  ;  the  ‘  ‘  Kihara  Pottery 
Trade  Association,”  Nagasaki-Ken  ;  the  “  Kutani  Pottery 
and  Porcelain  Trade  Association,”  Ishikama-Ken  ;  the 
“Kutani  Pottery  and  Porcelain  Trade  Association,”  and 
several  others  The  “  Seto  Porcelain  and  Pottery  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,”  the  “  Shimo  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
Credit  and  Selling  Association,”  and  the  “  Pottery  and 
Porcelain  Manufacturing,  Purchasing  and  Selling  Associa¬ 
tion,”  Yokohama,  also  sent  exhibits. 

In  the  “Furniture,  &c.,”  section,  beer  cups,  alcove 
ornaments,  tea  cups,  and  jugs  are  shown,  while  there 
are  exhibits  of  pottery  and  porcelain  in  other  sections,  of 
too  miscellaneous  a  character  to  be  classified. 

General  and  Concluding  Remarks 
upon  the  pottery  seen  in  the  Exhibition.  There  is  a  great, 
and  interesting,  variety  of  pottery  and  porcelain  in  the 
several  Japanese  sections.  A  large  portion  of  it,  of  course, 
is )  displayed  as  ‘  ‘  exhibits  ’  ’  having  been  sent  expressly 
for  that  purpose.  Another  (also  a  large)  portion  is  offered 
for  sale,  and  is  not  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
term,  while  examples  of  beautiful  Japanese  pottery  are 
seen  in  several  sections  as  accessories  to  other  exhibits. 
It  is  now  recognised  that  Japan  is  one  of  the  important 
pottery  producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  if  the  expan¬ 
sion  oi  the  industry  there  increases  in  the  near  future,  as 
it  has  done  in  the  not  very  distant  past,  it  will  soon  be 
the  most  extensive  of  them. 

Before  a  true  estimate  of  the  Japanese  as  potters  can  be 
formed  in  this  country,  a  false  impression  must  be  removed, 
and  we  looked  forward  to  the  present  exhibition  as  likely 
to  remove  it.  As  far  as  the  general  public  are  concerned, 
we  fear  it  will  not  do  so.  The  reputation  of  the  Japanese 
as  potters  has  been  damaged  by  the  cheap  fancy  pottery 
with  which  they  have,  in  the  past,  flooded  our  market. 
At  one  period  of  the  aesthetic  craze,  it  was  the  fashion 
for  almost  everything  to  be  decorated  in  the  Japanese 
style — dress  materials,  wall  papers,  furniture,  screens, 
fancy  boxes,  fans — and  pottery.  This  afforded  an  opening 
for  popularising  in  this  country  what  were  known  among 
artists  and  connoisseurs  as  ‘  ‘  Japan  ”  patterns  on  pottery. 
Unfortunately  the  ware  exported  to  Europe  at  that  time 
was  of  the  cheaper  grades,  and  the  decorations  were  but 
poor  imitations  of  the  beautiful  colour  combinations 
green,  brown,  blue,  rich  red  and  gold — of  the  much  admired 
high-class  Japan  patterns.  They  were  not  good  enough 
for  dealers  who  knew  much  about  pottery  decoration, 
but  they  were  cheap  and  showy,  and  were  eagerly  stocked 
by  drapers  and  fancy  goods  dealers  who  made  leading 
lines  of  their  “Japanese  novelties.”  The  public  who 
had  any  pretensions  to  taste,  and  who  were  familiar  with 
these  cups  and  saucers,  plates,  bowls,  vases,  &c.,  spoke 
with  contempt  of  “Japanese  pottery,”  quite  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  produce  some  of  the  most 
artistic  pottery  in  the  world.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  present 
exhibition  will  do  anything  to  make  the  British  public 
think  and  speak  with  greater  respect  of  Japanese  potters. 
There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  their  artistic  produc¬ 


tions,  but  they  are  few  compared  with  the  number  of 
exhibits.  The  Exhibition  will  do  far  more  to  extend  the 
popularity  of  the  cheaper  Japanese  wares  than  to  create 
appreciation  of  their  better  work. 

We,  however,  admit  that  the  Exhibition  will  give  many 
of  our  potters  a  better  idea  of  the  variety  of  bodies 
at  the  command  of  their  Japanese  competitors  and  of 
their  skill  in  manipulating  them,  than  they  have  hitherto 
possessed,  but  it  also  shows  up  their  weakness  in  decora¬ 
tive  ability — exquisite  paintings  of  flowers  and  birds  are 
often  applied  without  any  consideration  of  the  form  of  the 
piece.  A  useful  and  instructive  feature  of  the  Exhibition 
is  that  it  gives  us  object  lessons  in  what  we  heard  of  before, 
but  have  not  had  so  clearly  brought  home  to  us.  That  is, 
“  a  very  remarkable  characteristic  of  Japanese  pottery, 
namely,  its  wonderful  success  in  the  imitation  of  all  kinds 
of  materials  and  texture  of  surface,  one  great  object 
apparently  being  to  make  it  resemble  anything  rather  than 
what  it  really  is.”  Wood  with  its  varying  colour  and 
delicate  grain,  ivory,  bronze,  lac,  marble,  basket-work, 
fruits,  and  many  other  substances  are  exhibited  in  pottery 
with  the  most  deceptive  effects.  It  is  surprising  to 
the  British  potter  that  so  much  labour  and  patience  should 
be  devoted  to  the  object,  seeing  that  any  idea  of  real 
artistic  beauty  does  not  seem  to  have  been  associated 
with  it. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  work  of  the  potters  of  a  friendly 
nation,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  discourteous 
of  them,  but  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  instead 
of  entering  into  artistic  competition  by  showing  us  the 
best  of  which  they  are  capable,  the  Japanese  are  exploiting 
the  Exhibition  for  trade  purposes,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  trade  in  cheap  goods.  They  have  already  obtained 
a  good  footing  here,  with  their  trays,  vases,  spills,  plaques, 
and  other  fancy  goods.  Now  they  are  bringing  cheap 
tea  and  breakfast  services,  dessert  services,  jugs,  and  other 
miscellaneous  table  sundries,  and  are  not  merely  exhibit¬ 
ing  them,  but  selling  them  at  a  number  of  stalls  in  the 
section  of  the  Exhibition  nearest  the  Uxbridge-rd.  entrance 
and  exit.  They  are  showing  tea  sets,  trinket  sets,  desseit 
sets,  afternoon  sets,  boxed  in  neat  satin-lined  cases.  These 
they  sell  to  visitors  and  send  them  home  by  rail.  They, 
also,  offer  all  the  little  nicknacks  in  Japanese  pottery 
with  which  the  British  public  are  familiar,  and,  in  addition, 
a  number  of  special  souvenirs  of  the  Exhibition.  There 
are  English  assistants  in  attendance  who  importune 
visitors  to  buy  * ‘  something  to  take  home  w  ith  them. 
However  advantageous  the  Exhibition  may  be  to  our 
friendly  allies,  it  cannot  fail  to  act  prejudicially  to  British 
manufacturers — British  workpeople  and  British  tradesmen. 
It  is  little  less  than  a  national  scandal  that  adventurers 
should  have  been  given  official  assistance  in  exploiting 
it  for  the  advantage  of  themselves  and  of  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers. 


The  Leipzig  Fair. — It  is  announced  that  the  second 
fair  or  wholesale  market  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  will  open 
this  year  on  Aug.  28,  and  will  be  open  for  three  weeks. 
Samples  of  ceramics,  &c.,  will  only  be  shown  in  the  first 
week 

Glassware  in  Baghdad. — Austria-Hungary  has  practically 
the  whole  of  the  trade  in  glassware,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  Belgium  being  feeble  competitors  in  this  line. 
Low-grade  half-pint  tumblers,  wine  glasses,  dishes,  com¬ 
ports,  small  decanters,  mirrors,  bangles,  lamp  reservoirs, 
chimneys,  &c.,  find  an  extensive  sale.  The  value  of  the 
imports  from  various  countries  in  1908  was  :  Turkey 
£4  204;  Austria-Hungary,  £2,922;  Germany,  £1,944; 
India,  £752  ;  United  Kingdom,  £548  ;  Belgium,  £228  ; 
France,  £102  ;  Russia,  £54  ;  United  States,  £12. 
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EXPORTS  OF 


CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  (British  Products)  FOR  JUNE, 


China  or  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware. 

To  Germany  . cwts. 

,,  France . 

•  •  ****••••••  ^ 

„  United  States  of  America . . 

,,  Brazil  . 

Argentine  Republic  . 

British  South  Africa . 


Quantities. 

Month  ended  Six  Months  ended 
•Tune.  June. 


1910. 


19 


99 


„  British  East  Indies.. 
,,  Australia . 


91 


99 

99 


New  Zealand  . 

,,  Canada . 

,,  Other  Countries . 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian 
Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 
All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving)  . 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica)  . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  ,, 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware) 

Glass. 

To  British  South  Africa . value  £ 

,,  Other  Countries  ... . 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Plate  Glass .  cwts. 

Flint  Glass  .  ^ 

Glass  Bottles  . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts . cwts. 


1909. 
5,898 
3,1  (15 
30,365 
10,4  5 1 
30,967 
7,913 
15,888 
11,661 
5,465 
28,418 
90,269 


1910. 

3,888 

6,568 

27,312 

14,771 

39,962 

7,426 

23,105 

14,909 

5,234 

33,432 

104,376 


1909. 

35,403 

17,134 

185,105 

58,081 

166,496 

39,585 

137,773 

66,174 

28,964 

171,632 

420,286 


1910. 

26,138 

24,268 

177,953 

129,632 

241,939 

68,718 

165,730 

88,110 

28,909 

183,882 

561,9.13 


1,463 

1,239 

8,493 

10,762 

5,710 

9,171 

41,110 

45,819 

5,945 

9,141 

34,920 

45,492 

17,149 

19,710 

104,965 

126,206 

87,560 

100,872 

497,928 

581,745 

106 

65 

1,430 

2,804 

111,903 

134,354 

597,332 

845,297 

10,627 

6,431 

40,455 

39,067 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13,870 

5,237 

65,822 

45,281 


21,109 

5,783 

71,610 

59,424 


81,879 

33,585 

379,255 

220,473 


102,422 

35.939 

414,804 

270,091 


Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian,  .cwts. 
Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  ,, 
All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving)  . 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica) . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 
Door  Fittingsand  Chemical  Ware) 
Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

Plate  Glass  . 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 
Glass  Bottles . gr 


9,492 

100 

4,758 

24 

20,055 

13 

21,095 

2,445 

92,556 

26,624 


5,265 

85 

1,790 

39 

20,998 

8 

7,608 

1,372 


32,511 

1,050 

14,168 

190 

119,179 

73 

62,739 


27,556 

544 

15,977 

272 

123,580 

41 

55,010 

9,31 9 


12,583 

80,216  560,898  588,918 
21,461  158,721  133,419 


5? 

['OS  8 


Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts.  .  .  .cwts. 


>> 


700  — 


59,859  65,276  315,441  355,270 

129,911  113,476  766,803  710,607 
214  341  1,566  1,343 

EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Cc 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ...cwts.  6  SI 9  9  790  18  Son  io  pkp 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 
All  other  Tiles  (except  for  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving) . 

Sanitary  Ware .  v  _  o 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica) .  „  316  248 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta  ,,  —  — 

Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yeliow  Ware  ,,  15  190 

Other  sorts(including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware)  ,,  131  140 

W  indow  and  German  Sheet  Glass  490  330 

22  195 


Month  ended 
J  une. 


Value. 


Six  Months  ended 
June. 


IMPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS 


1,340 


2,073 

3 

3,088 


31 

32 

1,694 

9 

219 


Plate  Glass 
Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 

(except  bottles)  . 

Glass  Bottles . . . 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts 


iJ 


260 

5,611 

2,310 


373 

3,775 

1,046 


gross 

cwts. 


982 

1,629 

45 


873 

1,877 

309 


4,439 

14,391 

1,207 


5,929 

11,366 

907 


1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

£3,761 

£5,641 

£21,890 

£32,860 

5,562 

4,876 

33,577 

27,387 

39,453 

37,955 

242,357 

259,454 

7,481 

11,423 

44,763 

75,093 

17,971 

22,349 

96,810 

122,790 

6,538 

8,707 

40,998 

55,186 

11,485 

13,504 

83,327 

86,561 

14,176 

16,66!! 

81,224 

104,334 

7,946 

7,356 

39,814 

39,964 

24,396 

33,521 

119,796 

154,926 

47,319 

57,184 

258,576 

314,080 

10,738 

11,086 

65,879 

81,945 

5,233 

8,166 

37,809 

36,995 

5,539 

8,041 

27,585 

43,512 

24,645 

29,150 

143,888 

169,576 

112,422 

131,872 

643,524 

756.444 

239 

175 

3,084 

2,806 

18,457 

22,650 

97.653 

132,881 

8,815 

8,045 

43,710 

48,476 

4,488 

6,324 

24,422 

35,147 

110,959 

131,913 

620,154 

694,563 

22,392 

35,028 

127,970 

168,141 

18,051 

18,010 

112,492 

114,974 

41,018 

43,286 

237,897 

253.111 

33,986 

41,913 

166,217 

193,484 

FOR  JUNE. 

44,686 

24,980 

150,984 

122,837 

134 

92 

704 

546 

1,765 

1,225 

8,028 

8,242 

54 

46 

433 

417 

40,602 

42,310 

239,331 

248,676 

44 

18 

317 

88 

2,893 

1,819 

17,378 

14,230 

3,476 

2,288 

18,056 

15,835 

49,194 

46,461 

300,022 

324,818 

32,179 

28,767 

196,563 

174,797 

88,564 

92,715 

473,163 

515,017 

55,116 

50,453 

309.184 

303,736 

348 

366 

2,607 

2,830 

iai  Merchandise)  FOR  JUNE 

• 

32,483 

13,082 

88,150 

58,037 

70 

__ 

514 

18 

— 

4 

— 

74 

681 

820 

4,477 

4,295 

— 

— 

20 

26 

109 

76 

606 

175 

421 

523 

629 

884 

209 

200 

2,627 

2,011 

40 

220 

2,700 

1,344 

2,619 

2,071 

12,616 

15,241 

826 

931 

6.904 

5,422 

130 

343 

1.873 

1,124 

G 
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EARTHENWARE  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


TO 

Boston  . 

New  York . 

Baltimore  . 

Philadelphia . 

New  Orleans . 

Newport  News  ... 
San  Francisco  ... 
Portland,  Maine  . 

Galveston  . 

Portland,  Oregon 
Inland  Points  ... 


Compiled  from  the  Returns  of  D. 
Shipments 

from  Corresponding 

Jan.  1.  1910.  Period,  1939. 
to  June  25 
Packages. 

862 


Inglis  &  Co. 


542 

666 

827 

215 


37 

347 

289 


Total  .  3,785 


Packages 

592 

642 

1,258 

213 

187 

194 

55 

135 

94 

3,370 


Exports 
Jan.  1  to 
June  25. 
Packages. 
4,051 
3,812 
7,002 
3,298 
902 
55 

1,029 

669 

1,345 

22,163 


Corresponding 

Period,  1909. 

Packages. 

3,685 

2,719 

8,285 

2,580 

1,577 

751 

151 

1,871 

583 

95 

610 


22,907 


Correspondence. 

These  columns  are  open  to  members  of  the  trade  for  the  discussion 
of  trade  topics.  There  are  many  questions  affecting  the  trade 
which  will  be  the  better  for  a  free  discussion. 


HOW  MERCHANTS  ARE  TREATED. 


't 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.  p 
gIRS — I  gave  an  order  on  Feb.  2  which,  after  repeated 
inquiries  and  under  threat  of  same  being  cancelled,  was 
delivered  on  June  21  minus  a  matching.  To  my  inquiry 
about  matching,  they  replied  it  was  not  their  make,  anc 
that  the  manufacturer  had  lost  pattern ;  asking 

another.  I  wrote  that  1  could  procure  it  direct. 

After  unpacking  crate  I  found  several  items  not  in¬ 
voiced,  of  which  I  sent  them  a  note.  . 

To-day  I  received  a  corrected  invoice,  without  thanks, 
also  another  one  for  the  matching,  which  was  said  to  be 
lost  charging  me  for  box  and  postage. 

If  merchants  treated  their  customers  m  this  way  their 
doors  would  soon  be  closed.  Yours,  &c., 

June  30,  1910.  An  0ld  Subscriber. 


to  a  Japanese  Commercial  Museum  being  created  out  there. 
The  coolness  of  such  a  request  would  be  bad  to  beat,  and 
1  think  the  Nottingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  echoes  the 
feelings  of  commercial  England  when  it  disposed  ct  the 
question  at  its  meeting  on  June  7.  _  ,  , 

At  that  meeting  the  following  reply  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  unanimously  resolved  on :  “  That,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  from  former  specimens  kindly  lent 
them  it  appears  that  a  close  Japanese  copy  of  English 
porcelain,  even  more  highly  ornamental  than  the  EnglisH 
original,  could  be  sold  at  a  third  the  English  price  ;  having 
regard  to  the  cheap  samples  of  Japanese  hosiery  now  being 
exhibited  here  which,  though  of  inferior  quality  were  so 
low  in  price  that  no  English  manufacturer  could  possibly 
compete  with  them;  and  having  further  regard  to  the 
fact  that  Japanese  labour  was  paid  at  such  a  price  that 
English  workmen  could  not  possibly  work  for  it,  or  live 
on  It  ;  having  further  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  samples 
of  textiles,  porcelain,  hardware,  &c.,  of  artistic  nature 
required  for  this  Japanese  Commercial  Museum  were  to 
have  labels  stating  price,  raw  materials,  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  kind,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  distinctly  against  the  interests  of  English  labour  and 
English  manufacturers  to  supply  any  such  samples  or 
specimens.’’  The  paucity  of  home  exhibits  at  Shepherd  s 
Bush  clearly  proves,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Nottingham 
Chamber  accurately  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the  English 

commercial  world  in  this  question.— Yours,  &c., 

Walter  Bean. 

174-5,  Aldersgate-st.,  E.C.,  July  11,  1910. 


GOING  PAST  THE  RETAILER. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE. 


5  > 


THE  JAPAN-BRITISH  EXHIBITION. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.’’ 

gIRS _ Your  Special  Commissioner  voices  a  very  prevalent 

feeling’ of  resentment  among  the  mercantile  classes  gener¬ 
ally  against  the  methods,  which  have  now  happily  comedo 
an  end,  in  organising  “International”  exhib.t.ons.  The 
financial  enterprise  now  running  at  Shepherds  Bush, 
and  described  as  the  Japan-British,  is  no  doubt  a  success 
for  its  promotors,  but,  fortunately,  this  is  the  last  time 
private  speculators  will  be  allowed  to  exploit  the  purses 
of  Englishmen  under  the  pretext  of  benefiting  British 

m The^Brussels  Exhibition  marks  a  new  era  in  this  domain 
of  national  development,  and  in  future,  when  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  asked  for  its  support  and  patronage  of  these  enter¬ 
prises,  it  will  take  good  care  that  we  receive  a  full  share 

of  the  results.  .  , 

The  Shepherd’s  Bush  show  seems  to  be  an  advertisement 

for  Japan,  not  for  England.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  British 
manufacturers  would  be  befooled  into  the  arms  of  these 
Japanese  trade  pirates,  in  view  of  the  way  they  are  using 
the  monev  borrowed  from  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  all  the  trade  away  from  us  they  possibly  can. 
It  is  not  so  widely  known  as  it  ought  to  be  that  recently 
our  Government  was  asked  by  the  Japanese  to  send 
samples  of  all  our  British  productions,  with  full  descriptions 
of  how  they  were  made,  what  they  were  composed  of, 
prices,  &c.  ‘  The  samples  were  asked  for  as  a  present 


guts, _ I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a 

recent  ’  meeting  of  the  Furnishers’  Chamber  of  Trade. 
Cannot  the  china  dealers  do  something  of  this  kind  ?  it  is 
a  frequent  thing  here  to  see  consignments  from  the  Potteries 
to  householders, _and  these  from  some  well-known  makers. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  reprint  the  resolution,  and  perhaps 
some  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  this  interference  with 
the  retailers’ business. — Yours,  &c., 

July  2,  1910. 

rOur  correspondent  writes  from  a  well-known  health 
resort,  and  encloses  this  cutting  :  ‘  ‘  The  members  of  the 
furnishing  trade  are  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  private  trade  is  being  done  by  wholesale  houses  and 
have  resolved  that  they  will  individually  and  collectively 
discontinue  business  relations  with  any  wholesale  house 
supplying  private  customers,  or  allowing  private  customers 
to  visit  their  premises  except  in  company  with  a  member 
of  the  furnishing  trade  who  shall  be  a  dealer  holding  a 
stock  of  furniture.”  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  other 
china  dealers  on  this  subject.— Eds.  P.G.] 

RE  5  PER  CENT.  ADDED  TO  INVOICES. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

gIRs, — I  have  been  interested  in  the  letters  re  the  5  per 
cent,  advance  appearing  in  your  esteemed  magazine. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Live  Dealer 
states  regarding  inconvenience  ;  also  in  what  ‘  Live 
Manufacturer”  states.  Still,  I  think,  if  the  time  has 
come  for  a  permanent  advance  on  china,  the  prices  ought 
to  be  changed,  and  at  the  same  time  an  abolition  of  the 
charges  for  crates,  packing,  &c.,  so  that  retailers  may 
know  exactly  what  the  goods  cost  them.  Foreign  com¬ 
petitors  have  already  taken  this  step  and  can  place  before 
their  customers  the  exact  price  of  an  article  ready  to 
place  on  the  counter  for  sale,  e.g.,  they  will  quote  for  a 
sixpenny  article  3s.  6d.  or  3s.  9d.  per  dozen— free  case 
free  packing,  and  free  delivered.  The  packing  is  so  well 
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<lone  that  the  risk  of  breakage  to  the  retailer  is  exception- 
ahy  small  This  is  where  I  think  the  retail  dealers  are 
badly  hit  bv  their  fellow  countrymen.  The  point  I  wish 
to  come  to  is  this  :  that,  if  the  same  principles  were 
adopted  in  this  country  the  dealers  would  welcome  such 
alstep  which  the  manufacturers  could  take.  1  have  no 
oubt  that  if  a  large  majority  of  manufacturers  approached 
the  railway  companies  they  would  get  a  much  lower  rate 
ot  terms  than  at  present  exists,  as  I  understand  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  charge  the  excessive  rates  at  present 
seeing  they  have  tc  refund  breakages  to  dealers,  which 
causes  a  great  deal  of  worry  to  everyone  concerned,  let 
alone  the  waste  of  good  money,  which  could  be  used 
against  our  foreign  competitors.  I  do  not  see  why  our 
British  manufacturers  should  not  be  in  the  same  position 
as  foreign  manufacturers  in  having  to  count  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  cases,  packing,  and  carriage,  and  make  his  prices 
accordingly.  As  an  example,  take,  say,  a  £6  or  £7  crate 
ot  china,  or  earthenware,  sent  from  the  Potteries  to  a 
country  dealer,  there  has  to  be  added  5  per  cent,  or  84 
per  cent,  (it  varies)  crate  charge  of  10s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  or 
even  15s.  (half  allowed  when  crate  is  returned),  carriage, 
say  to  Scotland,  14s.  6d.  or  thereby,  cost  of  returning 
crate,  2s.  ;  time  wasted  in  claiming  for  breakage  from 
railway  company  through  not  the  best  system  of  packing 
eing  used.  \ou  can  see  from  this  how  difficult  it  is  to 
detail  the  exact  cost  of  each  line,  say  there  are  20  lines 
in  a  crate,  and  all  this  calculation  has  to  be  done  every 
time  one  marks  off  an  invoice,  which  causes  a  serious  loss 
ot  time  to  busy  business  men.  Take,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  case  of  foreign  goods  valued  £6  or  £7,  each  item  you 
knowr  within  about  2  per  cent,  the  exact  cost  to  place 
on  your  counter  for  sale.  There’s  no  packing  charges, 
no  crate  to  return,  and  no  annoyance  over  “  lost  ”  crates. 

I  am  like  "Live  Dealer,”  I  admit  the  position  of  the 
manufacturers,  but  think  things  could  be  made  clearer 
than  the  mystifying  way  in  which  goods  are  at  present 
offered  for  sale.  Retail  dealers  must  alter  all  their  prices 
or  lose  5  per  cent,  when  the  5  per  cent,  advance  is  added, 
as  they  cannot  add  5  per  cent,  at  the  foot  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  bills,  as  the  public  must  know  the  exact  cost 
of  each  article  before  purchasing  ;  and  as  we  are  customers 
to  the  wholesale  dealers  we  desire  similar  treatment  from 
the  British  manufacturers. — Yours,  &c., 

115,  Nethergate-corner,  ’  a.  Carr 

Dundee,  July  23,  1910. 
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HARD  PORCELAIN. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

<<^IRf,.  ^he  wnter  of  the  article  on  page  769  is  surely 
,  oiakmg  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill  ”  in  suggestino1 
that  the  reason  why  hard  china  is  not  ‘  ‘  favourably  looked 
upon  by  the  English  makers  ”  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
suitable  sagger  clay  ! 

I  have  a  considerable  knowledge  and  experience  of  all 
the  best-known  sagger  clays,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
ermany,  and  unless  I  have  misunderstood  your  con- 
tnbutor  I  cannot  agree  with  his  statement. 

British  clays  used  for  sagger  making  do  certainly  differ 
trom  those  used  on  the  Continent,  but  the  difference  does 
not  he  in  the  foreign  clays  containing  less  iron  or  in  their 
eing  more  resistant  to  heat.  On  the  contrary,  the  majority 
ot  clays  used  abroad  for  making  saggers  for  hard  porcelain 
goods  are  distinctly  inferior  to  those  used  in  this  country 
as  i  could  readily  prove  if  I  were  to  quote  physical  and 
cnemical  tests  I  have  made  for  numerous  clients  in  both 
countries,  these  tests  being  supported  by  records  of  ‘  ‘  length 
1  a  °f  sa8§ers  niade  from  these  various  clays. 

At  the  same  time  the  inferiority  of  Continental  sagger 
ays  is  realised,  the  superiority  of  the  foreign  saggers  must 


be  recognised.  With  inferior  raw  materials  far  better 
saggers  are  made,  and  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  the  reason 
tor  this  apparent  anomaly. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  china  makers  select  their 
materials  far  more  carefully,  but  instead  of  confining  their 
selection  to  the  raw'  clay,  they  extend  it  to  the  fired  pro- 

i  UCj‘  i  • rom  there  has  arisen  a  custom  in  all  the  best 
hard  china  factories  on  the  Continent  of  making  saggers 
from  carefully-burned  selected  clay.  This  material  is 
sold  in  the  form  of  small  irregular  lumps  under  the  trade 
name  of  ‘‘chamotte  ”  in  Norway  and  Germany  and  of 
ciment  in  France.  This  specially-selected  “  grog  ” 
or  burnt  stuff  ’  ’  has  a  composition  remarkably  similar 
to  the  ’  grog  ’  ’  winch  is  produced  when  the  best  British 
sagger  clays  are  burned  at  1,400°  C.  and  the  discoloured 
pieces  thrown  out. 

Only  so  much  raw  clay  is  used  as  is  necessary  to 
bind  the  grog  particles  together,  and  this  binding  clay 
is  usually  more  of  the  nature  of  ball  clay  than  of  fireclay 
or  sagger-marl,  its  chief  characteristics  being  its  high 
plasticity  and  its  freedom  from  iron.  Lime  and  alkalies  in 
strictly  moderate  amounts  are  not  objectionable  in  the 
binding  clay. 

The  methods  employed  for  making  saggers  from  these 
materials  need  not  be  described  here,  as  they  come  within 
the  region  where  expert  assistance  is  required,  but  your 
leaders  may  rest  assured  that  the  superior  quality  of  Con¬ 
tinental  saggers  lies  entirely  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
clays  used  are  treated  previous  to  and  during  the  manu¬ 
facture,  and  is  not  due  to  the  available  British  clays  being 
unsuitable.  There  are  ample  supplies  of  clay  in  this 
country  eminently  suitable  for  the  production  of  saggers 
superior  in  quality  to  any  foreign  ones  now  used,  as  several 
makers  of  other  classes  of  refractory  goods  have  already 
discovered.  What  is  needed  is  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  British  potters  to  apply  scientific  training,  technical 
s  nil,  and  foreign  experience  to  the  material  at  their  disposal, 
as  all  the  larger  firms  on  the  Continent  have  done  for  many 
years  past. 

{ (  ^ie  secon(i  suggestion  made  by  your  contributor — that 
out  of  the  material  thrown  away  on  the  hillsides  of  Corn¬ 
wall  there  could  be  produced  a  sagger  clay  that  would 
meet  every  demand  ’  ’—implies  a  limited  knowledge  of 
this  material.  It  is  true  that  in  some  china  clay  factories  the 
methods  of  working  are  so  primitive  that  the  ‘  ‘  waste  ’  ’  is 
often  rich  in  china  clay,  but  even  then  it  is  quite  unsuitable 
for  high-class  saggers. 

1  am  well  acquainted  with  some  tests  on  this  material 
made  m  Tyneside  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  though  I 
cannot  (from  the  slight  information  published)  state 
whether  they  are  identical  with  the  ones  referred  to,  they 
agree  in  stating  that  the  bricks  from  “  waste  ”  were 
superior  to  the  best  Tyneside  bricks  of  that  day.  But  no 
one  well  acquainted  with  the  testing  and  specification  of 
firebricks  would  suggest  that  this  formed  a  sufficient 
standard,  for  the  Tyneside  fireclays  are  too  rich  in  alkali  to 
be  suitable  for  the  most  trying  conditions,  and  the  tests  to 
which  I  refer  were  of  the  crudest  description.  Far  more 
accurate  tests  on  ‘ 1  waste  ’  ’  from  a  number  of  ‘  ‘  Cornish  ’  ’ 
hills  examined  recently  by  one  of  my  staff  show  a  softening 
point  too  low  to  permit  them  to  be  included  amongst 
refractory  ’  ’  minerals,  and  suggest  that  they  cannot 
be  used  except  w'here  the  temperature  is  such  as  could  be 
resisted  by  a  No.  3  grade  firebrick. 

No  one  would  rejoice  more  than  I  if  hard  china  were  to 
become  as  popular  here  in  the  future  as  bone  china  has 
been  in  the  past ;  but  any  progress  likely  to  occur  must  be 
the  result  of  systematic  efforts  on  technically  correct  lines, 
by  those  w'ho  either  possess  the  necessary  training  them¬ 
selves  or  who  are  associated  with  those  who  do  so. 

The  production  of  hard  china  is  less  a  subject  for  aca- 
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clemic  study  than  for  the  practical  application  to  British 
materials  and  conditions  of  what  has  long  been  customary 
abroad,  and  I  trust  that  these  brief  notes  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  key  to  the  problem  does  not  lie  in  materials 
but  rather  in  methods  and — what  is  far  more  important  i 
than  either — in  men. — Yours,  &c., 

Sheffield,  July  20.  Alfred  B.  Searle. 


Trade  Notes. 

The  Editors  are  always  glad  to  receive  items  of  trade  intelligence ,  such 
as  removals ,  new  premises,  personal  items,  <&c. ;  also  marked  local 
newspapers. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Birmingham. — -You  can  obtain  them  from  any  of  the 
wholesale  pottery  dealers  in  your  own  city. 

L.  C. — We  send  you  the  maker’s  name.  It  is  a  stock 
pattern,  and  you  should  get  what  you  want  by  return. 

R.  N. — The  makers  seem  to  have  treated  you  fairly. 
They  were  not  unreasonably  long  in  executing  your  order. 

“  Beginner.” — You  can  repair  such  a  simple  damage  your¬ 
self.  Pottery  cements  are  advertised  in  this  “  Gazette.” 

“  Country  Dealer.”' — When  the  cost  of  production  is 
increased  from  whatever  cause,  selling  prices  must  inevit¬ 
ably  be  advanced. 

Subscriber. — Both  the  marks  concerning  which  you 
inquire  are  given  in  the  list  in  our  Annual  Diary,  with  the 
names  of  the  firms  whc  use  them. 

A.  C.— The  “  S.Y.P.”  teapot  is  specially  made  for  the 
inventors.  We  have  sent  you  their  address.  We  know 
the  maker,  but  he  cannot  supply  you. 

“  Busy  Buyer.” — We  agree  with  you.  Manufacturers 
and  factors  who  have  sample  rooms,  should  have  some  one 
in  attendance  there,  on  show  days  at  least. 

“  Scribe.” — Very  interesting,  but  not  suitable  for  a  trade 
journal.  Send  it  to  your  local  weekly.  You  have  a  good 
one.  They  may  take  it  as  domestic  matter. 

“  A  Subscriber.” — We  cannot  publish  your  letter  with¬ 
out  your  proper  name  and  address.  And  even  with  them, 
we  should  have  to  make  two  or  three  alterations  in  it. 

Secretary. — The  employment  of  young  persons  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  “  The  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903.”  The 
certifying  surgeon  stipulates  the  weight  a  young  person 
should  carry. 

Notts.— Toilet  ware  Nos.  127,913  and  127,912  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  1889  by  the  old  firm  of  E.  J.  D.  Bodley,  who  at 
that  time  occupied  the  Hill  Pottery,  Burslem,  Staffs., 
but  now  out  of  business 


W. — No  toilet  ware  has  ever  been  registered  under 
No.  2484.  We  think  the  number  you  give  is  merely  the 
maker’s  “  pattern  book  number,”  and  as  such  may  be 
used  by  any  manufacturer.  Registered  numbers  are 
always  preceded  by  the  abbreviations  in  this  form,  “  Rd. 
No.” 


P-  S.— Your  inquiry  is  so  vague  that  we  are,  with  that 
information  only  at  our  command,  unable  to  give  you  the 
information  required.  You  do  not  state  if  the  mark  is 
on  glass,  china  or  earthenware,  English  or  foreign.  It 
may  be  the  mark  of  a  Longton  maker,  or  just  as  likely/ 
a  Limoges  French  china  house.  You  had  better  send  us 
on  a  piece  per  post  bearing  the  trade  mark,  together  with 
tie-on  addressed  label  for  return  of  same.  We  will  then  go 
into  the  matter  further. 


CORRESPONDENT’S  INQUIRY. 

[1660]. — Peerless  Closet. 


Gilt  and  Guilt.— Seeing  three  teapots  which  appeared  as 
if  they  were  gold  in  a  grocery  shop  near  the  Strand,  two 
men  quietly  smashed  the  plate-glass  window,  using  greased 
brown  paper.  They  were  caught  in  the  act.  The  pots 
were  really  only  gilt  china  of  minor  value. 


Mr.  M.  Marks,  glass  merchant,  has  acquired  the 
premises,  476,  Hackney-rd.,  N.E. 

Mr.  J.  Abraham,  china  and  glass  agent,  has  taken  premises 
at  Pembroke  House,  135,  Oxford-st.,  W. 

The  North  Stafford  Pottery  Co.  have  relinquished  the 
business  at  55,  Atlantic-rd.,  Brixton,  S.W. 

R.  Wallis  &  Son,  china  and  glass  merchants,  have  relin¬ 
quished  the  business  at  760,  Holloway-rd.,  N. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  relin¬ 
quished  the  business  at  242,  Brixton-rd.,  S.W. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison,  glass  merchant,  has  removed  from  6,. 
Union-st.,  to  125,  Great  Suffolk-st.,  Southwark,  S.E. 

Jones  Bros.,  Holloway-rd.,  have  purchased  the  china 
and  glass  stock  of  Crisp  &  Co.,  Seven  Sisters-rd.,  Hollo¬ 
way,  N. 

Mr.  H.  Taylor,  china  and  glass  merchant,  221,  Cambridge- 
rd.,  Bethnal  Greer},  E.,  has  acquired  additional  premises 
at  277,  in  the  same  thoroughfare. 

J.  R.  Roberts,  Ltd.,  The  Broadway,  Stratford,  E.,  have 
purchased  the  stock  of  Kerry  &  Co.,  china  and  glass  dealers, 
2-10,  Upton-lane,  Forest  Gate,  E. 

Mr.  F.  Ambridge,  china  and  glass  dealer,  owing  to  the 
expiration  of  lease,  is  holding  a  clearance  sale  at  his  premises 
83-4,  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

Mr.  Wm.  Liverton, china  and  glass  merchant,  25,  High-st,, 
Margate,  has  opened  new  premises  at  37  and  39,  Fort-rd., 
in  the  same  popular  seaside  resort. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Shirley,  of  Hartshill,  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  H.  B. 
Shirley,  Etruscan  Works,  Hanley,  left  estate  to  the  value 
of  £12,928,  with  net  personalty  £8,766. 

A  Potter’s  Wheel  at  work  was  not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  many  attractions  to  the  annual  summer  fete  of  the 
Beckenham  Horticultural  Society  on  July  13. 

The  Useful  “  P.G.”  — A  retailer  writes,  when  renewing 
his  subscription  to  The  Pottery  Gazette  :  “I  find  it 
most  useful,  after  being  in  the  trade  over  30  years.” 

Mr.  James’  (china  and  glass  dealer)  address  is  now  116, 
Northfield-avenue,  not  Northfield-lane,  West  Ealing,  W. 
This  is  not  due  to  a  removal,  but  to  the  renaming  of  the 
thoroughfare. 

Mr.  J.  Abrahams,  china  and  glass  merchant,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  expiration  of  lease,  announces  his  intention 
of  shortly  vacating  the  premises  104,  Westbourne-grove, 
Bayswater,  W. 

Leeds  Fireclay  (Canadian)  Co.,  Ltd.-— Registered  capital 
£10,0C0,  in  £10  shares.  Objects,  as  indicated  by  title,  and 
to  adopt  an  agreement  with  the  Leeds  Fireclay  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Private  company. 

Clementson  Brcs.,  Ltd. — This  private  company  has  just 
been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £10,600  in  £1  shares,  to 
take  over  the  business  of  earthenware  and  china  manu¬ 
facturers  and  potters’  millers  carried  on  by  J.  E.  J.  Baxter,, 
as  Clementson  Bros.,  at  Bell  Works,  Phoenix  Works,  and 
Phoenix  Mill,  Broad-st.,  Hanley. 

Metallic  Tile  Co.  (R&wSey  Bre  tt ers,  Ltd.). — This  company 
has  just  been  registered  with  a  capital  cf  i  2,000  in  £10 
shares,  to  take  over  the  business  of  brick  and  tile  manu¬ 
facturers  carried  on  by  J.,  T.,  W.,  G.,  F.,  and  E.  Rowley,, 
at  the  Metallic  Tileries  and  Bradwell  Hall  Tileries,  Chester¬ 
ton,  Staffordshire.  Private  company. 

industrial  Art. — Ill  the  report  issued  last  week  by  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  works  sent  in  for  the  National 
Art  Competition,  we  notice  only  one  award  in  connection 
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with  the  glass  trade.  A  gold  medal  goes  to  Mr.  Edward 
Ridley,  of  the  Margaret  School  of  Art,  Birmingham,  for  an 
admirable  design  in  stained  glass.  We  do  not  see  any 
mention  of  a  design  for,  or  model  in,  pottery. 

Joseph  Bourne  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  vitreous  stone¬ 
ware,  Denby  Pottery,  near  Derby,  are  transferring  their 
London  offices  and  show-room  from  23,  Euston-rd.,  N.W., 
to  St.  Andrew’s  House,  Holborn-circus,  E.C.  The  entrance 
is  No.  34,  Holborn-viaduct.  The  company  retain  their 
depot  for  stock  at  St.  Pancras  Station,  N.W.,  as  hitherto. 
They  hope  to  occupy  their  new  City  premises  by  the 
middle  of  this  month. 

Thomas  Webb  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  glass  manufacturers,  Dennis 
Glass  Works,  Stourbridge,  are  removing  their  London 
offices  and  show-rooms  to  new  premises  at  26,  Hatton- 
garden,  E.C.  The  company  have  secured  a  suite  of  lofty 
and  spacious  rooms  on  one  floor  which  they  fitted  with 
the  most  approved  modern  equipments.  We  hope  to 
notice  these  superb  rooms  and  the  company’s  latest  pro¬ 
ductions  in  a  future  issue. 

Deans  (1910),  Ltd.— This  private  company  has  been 
registered,  with  a  capital  of  £6,000  in  £1  shares  (2,500 
preference),  to  take  over  the  business  of  manufacturers 
of,  agents  for,  and  dealers  in  earthenware  and  similar 
articles  carried  on  by  S.  W.  Dean  at  the  Newport  Pottery, 
Burslem,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  the  said  com¬ 
pany  and  J.  D.  Kerr.  The  subscribers  are  : — J.  F.  Elton, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  and  C.  H.  Salt,  Wolstanton. 

British  Clay  Exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1910  were 
as  follows  : — China  clay,  292,473  tons,  valued  at  £335,177  ; 
fireclay,  19,892  tons  (£15,524  );  other  sorts,  36,152  tons 
(£31,513).  The  returns  for  the  corresponding  period  1909 
were  : — China  clay  and  other  sorts,  281,407  tons,  valued  at 
£314,848  ;  fireclay,  18,231  tons,  valued  at  £13,496  ;  and 
for  the  same  period  in  1908,  china  clay  and  other  sorts 
276,800  tons,  valued  at  £295,931  ;  fireclay,  19,785  tons, 
valued  at  £17,457. 

J.  A.  Rcbinsan  &  Sons,  Ltd. — Registered  capital  £o0,0u0, 
in  £1  shares.  Business,  that  of  china  manufacturers 
earried  on  by  Robinson  and  Leadbeater,  Ltd.,  at  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  the  similar  business  carried  on  by  C.  Ford  at  the 
same  place,  and  the  business  of  earthenware  manufacturers, 
&c.,  carried  on  at  Victoria-rd.,  Hanley,  by  Wardle’s  Art 
Pottery,  Ltd.  Private  company.  The  first  directors  are 
J.  A.  Robinson,  H.  T.  Robinson  and  H.  A.  Robinson. 
Registered  office,  Wolfe-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

New  Trade  Marks  advertised  for  registration  during  July 
included  : — 322,921  and  322,459.  Porcelain  and  earthen¬ 
ware.  Class  16.  John  Walkden  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  73,  Whit- 


321,  38G  322,459  322,921 


worth-st.,  Manchester. - 321,386.  Glass  fruit  jars  and 

glass  jam  jars.  Class  15.  J.  Wuidart  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  26,  27 
and  28,  Bartlett’ s-buildings,  Holborn-circus,  E.C. 

Pottery  at  the  British  Museum. — A  report  issued  on 
Monday,  dealing  with  the  progress  of  the  Museum,  draws 
special  attention  to  an  addition  of  250  pottery  vases 
from  ancient  graves  in  Peru,  the  form  and  decoration 
indicating  a  remarkably  high  standard  of  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  attained  by  the  ancient  Ghimu  potters,  who  worked 
without  a  wheel.  The  most  important  ceramic  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  year  is  the  large  and  representative  collection 
of  Wedgwood  wares  presented  in  June  by  the  late  Mr. 


Isaac  Faleke  and  his  wife.  Tt  includes  examples  of  almost 
all  Wedgwood’s  manufactures,  from  the  cream  ware  table 
services  to  the  most  elaborate  ornamental  works  in  jasper 
wares  of  various  colours.  The  Wedgwood  collection  in 
the  Museum,  though  choice,  was  previously  very  small. 
It  is  now  probably  the  finest  in  existence. 

False  Marks  of  Origin. — At  the  concluding  session  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  held  in 
London  at  the  end  of  June,  M.  Charles  Legrand  (vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce)  presented  a  report 
on  the  desirability  of  all  countries  adhering  to  the  Madrid 
Convention  with  reference  to  the  repression  of  false  marks 
j  of  origin  on  merchandise.  It  was  thought  that  to  facilitate 
the  adherence  of  all  civilised  nations  it  would  be  well  to 
!  modify  the  text  of  Article  4,  so  as  to  provide  that  each 
country  should  decide  what  were  territorial  designations 
of  products  drawing  their  characteristic  qualities  from  the 
soil,  which  ought  to  be  protected.  Mr.  T.  Craig-Brown 
(South  of  Scotland  Chamber  of  Commerce)  said  the  fixing 
of  a  geographical  designation  would  be  difficult.  Was 
everything  that  was  called  ‘  ‘  china  ”  to  be  given  another 
designation  unless  it  were  produced  in  the  Celestial  Empire  ? 
He  thought  that  if  they  used  the  territorial  designation 
of  the  country  in  which  the  goods  were  produced  they  would 
get  over  the  difficulty.  The  Congress  decided  not  to  give 
any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  matter  at  present,  but 
to  institute  an  inquiry  in  each  country. 

Trade  Festivities. — On  June  27  Gibson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
took  their  employees  at  the  Albany  and  Harvey  Potteries, 
Burslem,  for  a  trip  to  Blackpool.  Each ,  employee  was 
given  a  railway  ticket  and  a  sum  of  money  to  provide 
for  two  substantial  meals.  It  was  considered  this  would 
be  more  convenient  to  many  of  them  than  having  meals 
provided  at  fixed  times.  The  company  numbered  nearly 
five  hundred,  and  they  were  able  to  enjoy  themselves  in 
their  own  way.  The  company  made  all  arrangements  to 
ensure  a  happy  day  to  all  the  visitors  and  their  efforts 
were  greatly  appreciated  and  fully  acknowledged.  The 
following  accompanied  the  party  : — Mr.  Samuel  Gibson 
(chairman)  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Gibson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Gibson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Gibson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Gibson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Gibson,  Mr.  C.  H.  Norris  (solicitor  to  the  company),  Mrs. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Horsfall,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Sherwin — A  number  of 
workers  from  the  Links  Pottery,  Kirkcaldy,  along  with 
a  few  friends,  spent  an  afternoon  in  “  Johnnie  Marshall’s 
Loan  ”  on  July  9.  Games  ana  dances  contributed  to 
pass  a  delightful  time,  with  which  all  were  highly  pleased. 

Tenders  Accepted. — For  the  Admiralty  Contract  and  Pur¬ 
chase  Dept.,  for  earthenware  basins  and  plates  : — Pountnev 
&  Co.,  Bristol  ;  Bovey  Pottery  Co.,  Bovey  Tracey  ;  Fur- 
nivals,  Ltd.,  Cobridge  ;  C.  T.  Maling  &  Sens,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  ;  Keeling  &  Co.,  Burslem  ;  Mintons,  Ltd.,  Stoke- 

on-Trent  ;  W.  T.  Copeland,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. - For 

the  Colwyn  Bay  IJ.D.C.  : — J.  Cronshaw  &  Co.,  earthen¬ 
ware.- - For  the  Brighton  Guardians  : — Cheesman  &  Co., 

North-st.,  for  earthenware,  £152  16s.  8d. - For  Hull 

Guardians  : — Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  for  earthenware. - For 

the  Hunslet  Guardians  : — J.  W.  Awmack,  Ltd.,  8,  New 

Briggate,  for  crockery. - For  the  supply  of  crockery  to 

the  Wick  Fever  Hospital  : — Wares  and  Co.,  45,  High-st., 

Wick. - For  supplying  crockery  to  the  Hull  city  asylum  : 

Mr.  G.  B.  Hobson. - The  London  County  Council  has 

accepted  the  following  tenders  : — Crockery,  J.  Bourne  & 
Son,  23,  Euston-rd,  N.W.,  estimated  value  of  contract, 
£6 ;  J.  Defries  &  Sons,  147.  Houndsditch,  E.C.,  £24 ; 
Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Winton  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent  £258; 
Kirkhams,  Stoke-on-Trent,  (amount  cannot  be  stated)  ; 
London  Glass  Co.,  17,  Farringdon-a venue,  E.C.,  £50  ; 
Sydney,  Robson  &  Co..  6-8,  Lime-st. -square,  Leadenhall-st., 
E.C.,  £21  ;  Soho  Pottery,  Ltd.,  Tunstall.  Staffs.,  £81. 
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The  Royal  Commission  on  Canals. — The  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Canals  and  Waterways  has  just  issued  Volume 
V1IL,  containing  the  appendices  of  the  final  report  on 
England  and  Wales  and  Scotland,  which  was  issued  in 
December  last.  The  appendices  include  various  papers 
which  have  been  used  and  referred  to  by  the  Commission  in 
drawing  up  their  final  report,  and  other  memoranda,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  the  members  during  the  inquiry,  includ¬ 
ing  the  following  : — A  memorandum  on  the  cost  of  inland 
transport  by  rail  and  water  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Belgium,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Brunner,  a 
member  of  the  Commission  ;  an  analysis  of  the  canal  re¬ 
turns  for  the  years  1888,  1898,  and  1905  ;  particulars  and 
statistics  regarding  the  canal  routes  investigated  with 
reference  to  their  cost  of  improvement  by  the  Commission  ; 
copies  of  resolutions  and  other  communications  received 
by  the  Commission  ;  comparative  statistics  relating  to 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  ;  communication 
received  from  the  assistant  commissioner  for  the  foreign 
inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  time  taken  for  transport 
by  water  and  rail ;  a  report  on  the  inland  waterways  of 
the  United  States ;  and  translations  of  various  papers 
relating  to  inland  navigation  and  of  other  communications. 

Lead  Poisoning. — The  total  number  of  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  reported  to  the  Home  Office,  under  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Act  during  June,  1910,  was  37,  and  there 
were  2  deaths  from  the  same  cause  in  the  month.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  18  reported  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  of  which  2  were  fatal,  among  house  painters 
and  plumbers.  In  the  six  months  January  to  June  this 
year,  the  total  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  reported 
under  the  Act  was  219,  as  compared  with  274  cases  re¬ 
ported  in  the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  from  lead  poisoning  in  the  first  six 
months  this  year  was  19,  as  compared  with  18  deaths 
in  the  same  months  of  last  year.  In  addition  there  were 
100  cases  of  lead  poisoning  and  19  deaths  from  it  among 
house  painters  and  plumbers  in  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
as  compared  with  114  reported  cases  and  23  deaths  in 
the  same  period  last  year.  In  the  month  of  June  this 
year  there  were  10  reported  cases  of  lead  poisoning  and  1 
death  from  it  in  the  china  and  earthenware  trades,  as 
compared  with  11  reported  cases  but  no  death  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  month,  May.  In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
there  were  41  reported  cases  in  our  trades  and  4  deaths, 
compared  with  24  reported  cases  and  3  deaths  in  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Research  Work  in  Ceramics,  Clays,  &c. — In  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  John  Ward  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  the  following  question  : — Whether  he  is  aware 
that  Germany,  the  United  States  of  America,  France,  and 
Switzerland  give  Government  aid  for  investigations  in 
ceramics,  clays,  &c.  ;  whether  he  is  aware  that,  excluding 
coal  and  iron,  the  clay  industries  rank  of  very  high  import¬ 
ance  ;  whether  it  has  been  brought  to  his  knowledge  that 
Stoke-upon-Trent  is  the  natural  centre  of  the  clay  industries, 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  pottery  and  clay  industries,  has 
a  temporary  laboratory,  partially  equipped  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  research,  and  a  small  band  of  specially  trained 
men,  and  that  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  research 
work  has  been  done  there,  despite  the  lack  of  equipment 
and  of  funds  ;  whether  he  is  cognisant  of  the  amount  of 
research  work  which  is  needed,  and  which  cannot  be 
undertaken  by  individual  manufacturers  ;  and  whilst  this 
country  has  better  fireclays  than,  say,  Germany,  that  our 
resources  have  not  been  properly  developed,  and  so  the 
demands  of  the  gas  engineers  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  hard-paste  porcelain  to  compete 
with  the  Continental  manufacture  cannot  at  present  be 
entertained  ;  and  whether  he  will  give  favourable  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  grant  in  aid  of  such  research  work  ?  The 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply,  said  :  1  think  this 
is  a  matter  which  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Development  Commissioners. 

The  China  Clay  Trade. — We  understand  that  a  scheme 
is  under  consideration  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
interests  of  John  Lovering  &  Co.,  of  St.  Austell,  with  the 
West  of  England  China  Stone  and  Clay  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  its 
allied  companies,  numbering  five  in  all.  These  firms 
are  the  greatest  producers  of  china  clay  in  Cornwall,  and 
are  probably  responsible  for  about  one-third  of  the  entire 
output  of  china  clay  in  England.  They  and  Martin  Bros., 
of  Lee  Moor,  operate  the  three  most  important  china-clay 
concerns  in  the  country.  Several  years  ago  there  were 
rumours  of  an  attempt  to  form  a  great  ‘  ‘  combine  ’  ’  in 
the  china-clay  trade,  organised  by  American  capitalists, 
which  was  to  take  control  of  the  whole  industry  in  the 
West  of  England.  The  proposal  met  with  strong  resist¬ 
ance,  and  was  not  consummated.  The  consolidation  of 
interests  now  announced  is  quite  voluntary  and  of  local 
inspiration.  The  negotiations  between  the  two  companies 
have  been  in  progress  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  and  have  now  arrived  at  a  successful  conclusion. 
The  landlords  concerned,  it  is  said,  have  approved  of  the 
necessary  transfer  of  leases.  An  interesting  feature  in 
the  development  of  the  concern,  and  an  incident  of  great 
significance  in  relation  to  the  whole  industry  of  china-clay 
production  in  the  West  of  England,  is  that  John  Lovering 
&  Co.  are  said  to  have  discovered  a  new  process  of  bleaching 
china  clay  at  a  cost  of  about  three  shillings  per  ton,  which 
makes  poor  clays  of  a  yellowish  tinge  quite  white,  and  will 
enable  them  to  be  sold  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price. 

St.  Austell  China-Clay  Works,  Ltd.  — The  statutory 
meeting  was  held  in  London  on  July  8.  Mr.  D.  George 
Collins,  C.C.,  presided,  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  said: 
“The  purchase  of  the  property  has  been  completed, 
additional  land  has  been  leased  on  very  advantageous 
terms,  and  the  complete  equipment  of  the  works  is  being 
pushed  forward  with  vigour.  We  are  new  turning  out 
clay  at  the  rate  of  60  tons  per  week,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year  we  expect  to  be  turning  out  300  tons  per  week. 
Recently  five  new  shafts  or  tunnels  have  been  driven  for 
experimental  purposes,  and  in  every  case  clay  of  good 
quality  has  been  immediately  obtained.  One  dry  and 
four  pits,  four  tanks,  and  a  complete  mica  drag  are  now 
working,  and  when  the  new  dry  is  completed  with  the 
additional  six  tanks  and  settling  pits  we  shall  have  one  of 
the  best-equipped  china-clay  works  in  the  world.  The 
drys  and  the  linhays  are  most  advantageously  situated 
in  the  valley,  with  their  frontages  immediately  on  the  high 
road,  making  transport  an  easy  matter.  The  transport 
of  clay  to  the  ports  of  Charlestown,  Parr,  and  Pentuan,  all 
within  two  or  three  miles,  or  to  the  further  port  of  Fowey, 
which  is  about  10  miles  distant,  has  been  well  considered, 
and  after  careful  study  motor  traction  has  been  decided 
upon.  We  can  see  our  way  clear  to  be  independent  of  the 
railway  company,  and  to  effect  a  great  saving  on  our 
anticipated  cost  of  transit.  Contracts  are  being  entered 
into  at  favourable  prices,  and  when  the  end  of  the  present 
year  is  reached  and  our  works  are  completed,  as  we  think 
they  will  be  by  November  or  December  at  the  latest,  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  turn  out  the  estimated  quantities 
mentioned  in  the  prospectus,  and  in  the  year  1911  to  pay 
substantial  dividends  to  the  shareholders/’  On  the  motion 
of  the  chairman  the  statutory  report  was  adopted. 

The  Benevolent  Institution. — The  Committee  of  the 
Second  Annual  Festival  Dinner  (to  be  held  at  the  Cafe 
Royal,  Regent-street,  W.,  on  Nov.  15)  have  issued  a 
strong  but  nicely  expressed  appeal  to  the  trade  to  help  to 
make  the  coming  festival  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  a  memorable  success.  The  stewards  of  last  year’s 
festival  dinner  were  successful  in  obtaining  over  £400  in 
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donations,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  Chairman’s 
list  this  year  will  considerably  exceed  that  amount.  Mr. 

E.  R.  Edis  will  preside  this  year,  and  in  deference  to  his 
wish  the  Committee  have  arranged  that  instead  of  personal 
appeals  from  the  several  stewards,  only  one  appeal  will  be 
issued,  and  that  in  the  joint  names  of  the  Festival  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  stewards  of  last  year’s  dinner  approve  this 
altered  arrangement  for  collecting  donations,  and  support 
the  appeal  of  the  committee,  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
result  will  be  a  substantial  addition  to  the  annual  donation 
income  of  the  Institution.  The  Committee  are  repeating 
the  interesting  plan  adopted  last  year  of  making  penny 
collections.  They  have  sent  out  special  collecting  books, 
each  book  containing  sixty  receipts,  about  the  size  of 
postage  stamps,  and  perforated  in  the  same  way,  so  that 
they  are  easily  detached.  Each  has  the  pretty  badge  of 
the  Institution  on  the  front,  and  an  intimation  on  the  back 
that  it  is  a  receipt  for  one  penny.  Each  book  represents 
a  donation  of  5s.  to  the  Institution,  and  members  of  the 
trade  (and  others)  are  requested  to  help  the  Institution 
by  disposing  of  one  or  more  of  these  books  by  asking  their 
acquaintances,  young  and  old,  to  '  ‘  give  a  penny  and  take 
a  receipt.’  ’  Amounts  collected  in  this  w'ay  will  be  placed  on 
the  Chairman’s  list  and  announced  at  the  dinner.  Books 
containing  60  of  these  pretty  souvenir  receipts  may  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  G.  W.  James,  49, 
Hatton-garden,  London,  E.C. — The  secretary  has  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Troup,  C.B.,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Home  Office  : — Home  Office, 
Whitehall,  July  5,  1910.  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  to  inform  you  that  the  resolution  of 
condolence  of  the  Pottery  and  Glass  Trades  Benevolent 
Institution  cn  the  death  of  His  late  Majesty  King  Eaward 
the  Seventh,  has  been  laid  before 
Queen  Alexandra,  whose  thanks 
1  am  to  convey  to  you.  —  I 
am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Troup. 

A  Good  Corner  Window. — The 
value  of  a  corner  position  for 
business  purposes  has  long  been 
recognised  in  all  trades.  For 
many  years  licensed  victuallers 
monopolised  the  principal  ‘  ‘  cor¬ 
ners  ”  in  London,  and  wTierever 
two  busy  streets  crossed  there 
was  a  public- house  at  one  of 
the  corners — often  at  more  than 
one.  Recently  banks  have  ousted 
‘  ‘  the  trade  ’  ’  from  many  of 
these  positions,  and  have  secured 
most  of  the  best  new'  corners, 
w'here  they  have  erected  fine 
premises.  Mr.  A.  Farley,  668, 

Romford-rd.,  Manor  Park,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.,  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
really  good  corner  position  for 
his  glass  and  china  business. 

That  he  makes  the  most  of  it  will  be  seen  from  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  arrangement  of  goods  in  the  windows  and 
outside  the  front  is  adapted  to  the  trade  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  In  Oxford-st,  or  the  Strand  (if  there  was  a  china 
shop  in  the  latter,  which  there  is  not)  of  course  such  an 
outside  display  w'ould  not  be  possible,  but  it  is  all  right  in 
Romford-rd.  Mr.  Farley  caters  for  the  million,  and  his 
stock — and  especially  his  showing  it  outside — indicates 
that  he  knows  how  to  do  it.  He  has  been  fifty  years  in  the 
trade,  and  always  in  this  particular  branch  of  it.  He 
gained  his  experience  in  a  good  school,  having  been 
associated  writh  the  late  Mr.  John  Buck,  of  Whitechapel. 
Mr.  Farley  travelled  the  provinces  with  Mr.  Buck  forty 


years  ago.  Pottery  dealers  w'ho  have,  or  who  can  obtain, 
corner  positions  may  learn  something  from  our  illustra¬ 
tion. 

A  Mineral  Water  Co.’s  Bcttle  Factory.— At  the  thirteenth 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  Apollinaris  &  Johannis,  Ltd., 
held  in  London  on  July  21  at  theHolborn  Restaurant,  High 
Holborn,  W.C.,  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  O.V.O.,C.B.  (chair¬ 
man  of  the  company),  who  presided,  said  :  “Our  report 
refers  to  the  Rheinahr  bottle  factory,  and  to  its  having 
manufactured  15,600,000  bottles  during  the  twelve  months. 
Up  to  the  present  time  this  factory  has  turned  out  for  us 
actually  25,000,000  bottles,  and  is  now  making  regularly 
75,000  bottles  a  day.  The  full  benefit  of  this  production 
is  not  reaped  in  the  profits  of  the  year  now'  closed,  because 
of  the  large  quantities  of  bottles  at  high  prices  used  during 
that  year,  but  the  profits  which  we  are  now  dividing 
would  have  been  less  by  £10,000  if  we  had  to  buy  the  bottles 
actually  used  during  that  year,  instead  of  using  those 
manufactured  by  ourselves.  This  result  is  obtained  after 
writing  of?  about  £10,600  for  depreciation  of  the  entire 
factory,  and  after  providing  about  £5, COO  for  interest  on 
the  entire  capital  employed.  As  in  the  manufacture  of 
15|  million  bottles  the  entire  factory  has  not  been  fully 
in  use,  the  results  upon  a  larger  out-turn  will,  of  course, 
be  much  more  profitable.  Our  contracts  for  bottles  from 
other  factories  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  have  only 
still  to  receive  ten  millions  this/year  and  six  millions  in 
the  following  year,  when  they  will  be  entirely  concluded, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  Rheinahr  factory  ill  be  able 
to  produce  all  the  bottles  we  shall  require  for  use  at  the 
Apollinaris  and  Johannis  springs.  We  are  thus  well  on 
the  road  towards  recovering  our  old  position,  which  w'as 
so  detrimentally  affected  by  the  great  rise  in  the  cost 


of  bottles,  of  which  we  use  so  great  a  quantity.  You  will 
remember  that  I  have  frequently  in  recent  years  pointed 
out  that  this  rise  in  price  represented  to  us  the  large  sum 
of  £35,600  per  annum,  the  excess  cost  of  bottles,  compared 
with  1897  prices,  which  has  fallen  entirely  upon  the  share¬ 
holders,  because  it  has  not  been  thought  prudent  or  piacti- 
cable  to  make  a  corresponding  increase  in  our  selling 
prices  for  the  mineral  waters.  You  will  see  from  the  report 
that  the  fund  in  course  of  accumulation  for  defraying  the 
cost  of  the  bottle  factory  now-  exceeds  £24,000,  ancl  I 
must  remind  you  that  this  fund  will  be  annually  added  to 
as  the  purchase  money  for  the  European  patents  is  paid 
off,  until  it  will  amount  to  the  original  cost  of  our  bottle 
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factory.  The  amount  which  we  have  still  to  receive  we 
estimate  to  be  about  £80,000.” 

Wedding  of  Mr.  Hubert  Silvers  Williams-Thomas.— On 

July  21,  Mr.  H.  S.  Williams-Thomas,  younger  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Williams-Thomas,  of  Portfield,  Stourbridge, 
was  married  to  Miss  Eleancr  Walker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  Lawson  Walker,  of  Knightwick  Manor,  Worcester, 
at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Knightwick.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  a  trade  journal  to  report  at  length  the  proceedings  at 
these  happy  functions,  but  we  may  say  that,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  wedding  of  the  son  of  the  respected  and 
popular  principal  of  Stevens  &  Williams,  Ltd.,  Brierley  Hill 
Glass  \\  orks,  Stourbridge,  was  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
ceremony.  If  we  commence  to  speak  about  the  “  lovely 
shower  bouquet,  gown  of  ivory  duchesse  satin  and  Limerick 
lace,  and  the  train  and  bodice  handsomely  embroidered  in 
a  design  of  marguerites  and  true  lovers’  knots,”  we  shall 
get  lost,  so  we  leave  the  ladies’  view  of  the  pretty  scene 
to  society  papers.  The  reception  was  held  at  Knightwick 
Manor,  to  which  about  250  guests  were  invited,  after 
which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  left  for  Killarney,  where 
the  honeymoon  is  being  spent.  The  day  before  the 
wedding  the  parishioners  of  Knightwick  were  invited  to 
view  the  large  number  of  beautiful,  and  many  of  them 
costly,  presents.  On  the  Saturday  before  their  marriage 
Mr.  Williams-Thomas  and  his  bride-elect  were  the  recipients 
of  wedding  gifts  from  the  employees  of  Stevens  &  Williams, 
Ltd.,  the  presentations  being  made  at  the  works.  The 
gift  from  the  workpeople  consisted  of  a  handsome  case  of 
10°  pieces  of  cutlery  and  silver,  and  Miss  Walker  also 
i  eceived  a  marble  clock  and  some  fine  needlework,  to  which 
the  female  employees  alone  had  subscribed.  Mr.  J. 
Northwood  (manager)  presided.  He  said  the  testimonial 
was  voluntarily  contributed  by  all  the  employees  from  the 
youngest  to  the  oldest.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Hubert’s 
coming  to  the  works  13  years  ago,  and  said  since  then  he 
had  undergone  the  inevitable  severe  ordeal  of  criticism  and 
scrutiny,  and  he  came  through  with  flying  colours.  He 
had  been  most  assiduous  in  business  duties  and  attentive 
to  the  manifold  important  matters  which  came  under  his 
control.  He  had  an  excellent  example  in  their  revered 
chief,  his  father,  than  whom  no  better  pattern  could  be  found 
foi  any  business  man  to  follow.  The  presentation  of  the 
case  of  cutlery  was  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cartwright,  the 
oldest  employee  of  the  firm,  with  60  years’  service  to  his 
credit.  C  ongratulatory  speeches  were  also  made  by  Mr. 
E.f  Hammond,  another  valued  and  tried  servant  of  the 
works  :  Mr.  J.  W.  W alton,  the  London  agent  of  the  firm 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  who  had  travelled  down 
that  day  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  ;  and  Mr.  T.  S. 
Brown,  a  former  employee  who  retired  after  39  years’ 
service.  Mr.  H.  S.  Williams-Thomas,  responding,  offered 
sincere  thanks  on  behalf  of  Miss  Walker  and  himself 
for  the  magnificent  presents  and  for  the  kind  words 
t  at  had  been  said.  They  would  value  the  magnificent 
gift  not  only  for  its  beauty  and  utility,  but  for  the  good 
feeling  and  the  associations  which  accompanied  it.  Mr. 
illiams-Thomas  also  made  a  feeling  and  appropriate 


I#  Earthenware  and  Chinaware  make  a  gratifying  return 
in  the  imports  to  Kansas  City,  as  compared  with  the  three 
previous  years,  the  figures  being  : — Earthenware  and  china- 
ware,  1906,  £9,010;  1907,  £11,921;  1908,  11,567;  1909, 
£14,585. 

The  Pottery  ExpDrt  of  Austria-Hungary  amounted  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1910  to  14,816,300  kilos.,  of  which 
3  381,800  kilos,  were  classed  as  porcelain.  The  figures  are 
above  those  for  the  first  quarter  of  1907,  but  below  those 
tor  the  corresponding  period  of  1908. 


RAILWAY  RATES  AT  OWNERS’  RISK, 

(specially  contributed.) 

HE  writer  has  already  written  articles  in  con¬ 
nection  with  ordinary  railway  rates,  and 
readers  will  probably  consider  the  owners’ 
risk  question  to  be  an  interesting  one.  To 
describe  it  as  a  vexatious  question  would  also 
be  correct,  as  there  is  probably  more  litigation  over  these 
rates  than  any  other  class  of  railway  rates  governed  by  the 
Railway  Parliamentary  Acts.  The  clause  on  the  Owners’ 
Risk  JNote,  which  is,  of  course,  governed  by  the  Railway 
Act,  is  probably  the  most  vague  clause  in  all  the  laws  per- 
ammg  to  railways,  and  to  explain  the  matter  properly 
,  Wl11  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  railway  companies 
have  two  kinds  of  rates,  i.e.  : — 

(1)  One  at  the  ordinary  rate,  when  the  railway  take 
the  oidinary  liability  of  a  railway  company  ; 

(2)  The  other  class  of  rate  (reduced)  adapted  when 
the  sender  agrees  to  relieve  the  company  and  all  the 
companies  or  persons  concerned,  over  whose  lines  the 
goods  may  pass,  or  in  whose  possession  the  goods  may 
be  during  any  portion  of  the  transit  from  all  liability  for 
loss,  damage,  misdelivery,  delay  or  detention  (including 
detention  of  traders’  trucks)  except  upon  proof  that 
such  loss,  damage,  misdelivery,  delay,  or  detention  arose 
from  wilful  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  company’s 
servants. 

Before  the  railway  companies  will  agree  to  forward  the 
traffic  at  the  reduced  rates  a  form  must  be  signed  similarly 
worded  to  the  second  clause  given  above.  This  practically 
absolves  the  railway  company  of  all  liability,  unless  the 
trader  is  fortunatei  enough  to  be  able  to  adduce  proof  that 
damage  has  been  caused  by  the  wilful  misconduct  of  the 
i ailway  company  s  servants.  Seeing  that  the  traders  are 
unable  to  travel  with  the  goods,  it  is  only  seldom  they  can 
prove  their  case.  The  agreement  is  evidently  worded  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  railway  companies,  and  unless  goods 
aie  particularly  liable  to  damage  or  loss  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  take  care  that  an  Owners’  Risk  Rate  (at  the  reduced 
figure)  is  not  put  into  operation,  as,  of  course,  it  will  pay 
the  railway  people,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  traffic,  to  take 
what  slight  risk  there  is  in  connection  with  such  traffic,  and 
charge  the  higher  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
traffic  be  either  fragile  or  perishable,  the  railway  companies 
are  only  too  anxious  to  offer  some  slight  inducement  to 
the  trader,  so  that  the  latter  will  take  both  the  liability 
and  the  responsibility  and  receive,  for  doing  so,  a  reduction 
in  the  rate  which  varies  according  to  the  class  of  goods  and 
the  price  of  rate  charged.  If  often  pays  the  traders 
to  consign  at  the  Owners’  Risk  Rates  ;  but  one  great  defect 
in  the  matter  is  that  the  agreement  is  too  one-sided,  and 
the  power  of  the  railway  companies  with  respect  to  these 
Owners  Risk  Rates  should,  to  some  extent,  be  curtailed. 
Although  the  railway  companies  are  not  compelled  by  law 
to  make  these  rates  concessions,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  make  the  bargain  so  that  it  prevents  the  trader  from 
receiving  fair  treatment. 

The  railway  companies  must  obtain  a  signed  contract 
before  they  can  legally  compel  the  trader  to  adhere  to  the 
Owners’  Risks  conditions.  Hence  the  reason  why  the 
Owners’  Risk  Note  has  been  introduced. 

An  example  showing  the  difference  in  the  two  classes  of 
rates  is  given  hereunder  : — . 

(а)  The  Ordinary  Class  Rates  for  glass  jars,  basins, 
jugs,  globes,  shades,  plate,  sheet  and  window' glass,  &c., 
are  usually  reduced  by  15  per  cent,  when  sent  at  owners’ 
risk  ;  sometimes  there  are  special  rates  at  owners’  risk, 
for  which  the  reduction  is  often  greater  than  15  per  cent. 

(б)  The  reduction  made  for  earthenware  in  small  lots 
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is  spmewhat  similar  to  that  shown  above,  only  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  earthenware  is  consigned  in  large 
quantities,  the  special  rates  at  owners’  risk  are  fre¬ 
quently  very  low. 

The  existing  law  which  governs  owners’  risk  matters 
is  interesting,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  : — 

Provided  that  no  special  contract  between  the 
companies  and  the  parties  respecting  the  receiving, 
forwarding,  and  delivery  of  the  goods,  &c.,  shall  be 
binding  unless  the  same  be  signed  by  the  person  delivering 
such  goods.”  Another  interesting  passage  is: — • 
Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  said  companies  from  making  such  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  receiving,  forwarding,  and  delivery 
of  goods  as  shall  be  adjudged  just  and  reasonable.” 
Seeing  that  the  railway  companies  are  not  compelled 
to  issue  reduced  rates,  they  are  thus  in  the  favourable 
position  of  practically  being  able  to  make,  and  also  to 
enforce  their  own  terms,  with  the  result  that  the  conditions 
and  terms  of  the  present  Owners’  Risk  Notes  are  not  as 
favourable  to  the  trader  as  might  be  the  case.  Everything 
hinges  on  the  term  “  Wilful  misconduct,”  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  railway  people  are  to  blame. 
The  reader  might  ask  the  question,  Why  does  the  trader 
sign  the  Owners’  Risk  Note  when  it  is  so  disadvantageous 
to  him  when  the  goods  are  liable  to  damage  ?  The  answer 
to  the  question  is  : — That  owing  to  the  great  disparity 
between  the  ordinary  class  of  rate  and  the  reduced  rate 
at  Owners’  Risk,  it  is  better  to  take  the  risk  than  stand  the 
loss  of  sale. 

A  custom  prevalent  over  the  railways  in  connection  with 
Owners’  Risk  traffic  is  ; —  “  When  rates  at  Owners’  Risk 
are  provided  for  any  article,  both  the  ‘  Owners’  Risk  Rate  ’ 
and  the  company’s  ‘  Risk  Rate  ’  (whether  for  rates  in  the 
ordinary  classes  or  whether  for  special  or  exceptional 
rates)  must  be  quoted.  The  higher  rate  must,  in  cases, 
be  quoted  first,  with  the  intimation  that  at  that  rate  the 
railway  company  take  the  ordinary  risk  of  a  carrier, 
but  that  if  the  sender  desires  the  goods  to  be  carried  at 
his  risk,  and  will  sign  the  prescribed  form  or  risk  note  to 
that  effect,  the  lower  rate  will  be  charged.  The  higher 
rate  must  be  charged  when  the  trader  does  not  sign  the 
risk  note. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  traders  to  amend 
and  improve  the  Owners’  Risk  Rate  conditions  (as  witness 
the  particulars  of  which  is  given  hereunder)  with,  however, 
no  result  up  to  the  present  time,  and  it  does  not  appear 
likely  that  the  railway  companies  will  willingly  let  go  of 
their  sheet  anchor  clause,  “  Wilful  misconduct,”  as 
this  term  protects  their  interests  as  possibly  no  other  term 
could  do. 

Time  was,  when  the  restrictions  and  conditions  in 
connection  with  the  Owners’  Risk  scale  of  rates  were  not 
as  rigidly  enforced  as  they  are  to-day  ;  in  fact,  a  few  years 
ago  one  could  reasonably  expect  to  get  a  claim  for  damage 
allow'ed,  although  the  traffic  travelled  at  Owners’  Risk, 
and  this  claim  was  allowed  without  having  to  go  to  law. 
Now,  owing  to  the  Joint  Claims  Board  being  in  operation, 
the  railway  companies  have  given  the  traders  a  nasty  jar 
by  withdrawing  privileges  and  concessions  which  were, 
in  times  gone  by,  accepted  by  the  trader  as  being  usual. 

It  is  proposed  to  remedy  the  Owners’  Risk  question  by 
introducing  a  Bill  into  Parliament  which  will  enable  the 
trader  to  receive  more  equitable  treatment. 

An  extract  of  the  Bill  is  given  hereunder  : — 

(2)  i.  Every  rail  way  company  and  every  canal  company 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  liable  for  the  loss  or  deterioration 
of  and  for  any  injury  to  any  goods,  animals  or 
things  in  their  custody  or  control  which  shall  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  receiving,  forwarding,  or  delivery 
thereof  by  any  such  Company,  unless  such  company 


prove  that  such  loss,  deterioration,  or  injury  arose  from 
some  cause  in  respect  of  which  the  company  is  exempt 
from  liability. 

ii.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  notwith¬ 
standing  any  notice,  condition,  or  contract  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

(3)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  railway  company 
or  canal  company  to  make  any  conditions  with  respect 
to  the  receiving,  forwarding,  and  delivery  of  traffic 
other  than  passengers  and  the  luggage  whereby  it  is 
provided  either  expressly  or  by  implication  that  the 
company  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  loss  of  or  for  any 
injury  done  to  or  for  the  delay  of  such  traffic  in  the 
receiving,  forwarding,  or  delivering  thereof  occasioned 
by  the  wilful  default  or  misconduct  of  the  company  or  its 
servants. 

(8)  In  any  action,  suit,  or  other  legal  proceedings  of  a 
civil  nature  (other  than  proceedings  before  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commissioners)  which  shall,  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act  be  brought  by  or  against  a  railway  coiiipany, 
or  a  canal  company,  to  enforce  any  claim  in  respect 
to  the  receiving,  forwarding,  or  delivery  of  goods,  and 
wherein  the  amount  in  dispute  shall  not  exceed  £20, 
the  decision  of  the  Court,  in  which  such  proceedings 
are  taken,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  without 
appeal  on  any  question  either  of  law  or  fact. 

The  proposals  embodied  in  the  Bill  are  both  moderate 
and  reasonable,  and  the  Bill  would  certainly  receive  a  good 
measure  of  support  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  said  that  over  100  members  have  already  promised  to 
support  the  measure. 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  the  principal  objects  of  the  Bill 
are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  To  do  away  with  the  existing  “wilful  miscon¬ 
duct  ”  clause,  which  has  been  described  earlier  on. 

(2)  To  prevent  the  raihvay  companies  from  taking 
cases  from  court  to  court  and  so  handicapping  the 
smaller  trader,  who  has  not  the  funds  to  combat  a  case 
in  the  High  Courts. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  some  revision  in  the 
Owners’  Risk  scale  of  rates  is  necessary,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  traders  will  give  support  to  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Bill,  and,  by  so  doing,  assist  in  obtaining  more 
equitable  treatment  from  the  railway  companies. 

Not  Lost  after  all. — A  few  days  ago  we  casually  reached 
from  our  shelves  the  interesting  little  volume  ''Potters, 
Their  Arts  and  Crafts,”  by  Mr.  John  C.  L.  Sparkes  and 
Mr.  Walter  Gandy,  published  within  the  last  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  (the  work  is  not  dated),  by  S.  W.  Partridge 
&  Co.  A  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book  dealing  with 
modern  potters  contains  some  strong  deprecatory  opinions 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood  which  are  calculated  to  cause  the 
reader  to  receive  with  caution  other  and  important  state¬ 
ments  made  in  the  work.  On  page  231  the  writers  say  : 
“  Occupying  more  than  a  year  in  production,  Wedgwood 
was  engaged,  in  1773-74  on  a  remarkable  service  of  ware  for 
the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia.  It  comprised  952  pieces 
in  cream  colour,  each  having  one  or  more  views  of  scenes  in 
England  painted  upon  it  in  purple,  and  a  green  frog  under¬ 
neath.  The  price  paid  was  £3,000,  and  the  precious  cargo 
was  conveyed  to  the  Grensvillere  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Not  a  piece  of  it  is  now  known  to  exist,  which  is  perhaps 
fortunate  for  Wedgwood’s  reputation.  1  he  disco\ery 
of  the  almost  complete  service,  the  loan  of  several 
pieces  of  it  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  further  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  them  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  in 
Conduit-st.,  last'  November,  and  the  high  encomiums 
passed  upon  the  beauty  and  artistic  merits  of  the  ser\  ice, 
are  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  the  authors 
of  this  booh. 
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INSPECTION  OF  POTTERIES. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1909. 


(' Concluded  from  page  796.) 


Lady  Inspectors’  Reports. 

Lead  Poisoning.— Miss  Sadler,  an  inspector  on  the  Midland 
district,  says  :  “Of  the  25  reported  cases  from  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  10  came  from  Burslem,  5  from  Hanley,  4  from  Tunstall, 
3  from  Fenton,  2  from  Stoke,  1  from  Longton.  In  20  cases,  the 
diagnosis  of  poisoning  was  confirmed  by  the  certifying  surgeon, 
2  -were  not  confirmed,  and  2  were  classed  as  “  doubtful.’’  Of 
these  10  (3  not  confirmed)  occurred  to  ware-cleaners,  7  to  dippers 
or  dippers’  assistants,  4  to  majolica  paintresses,  2  to  mottlers 
(rockingham  and  jet),  1  (not  confirmed)  was  a  tower,  and  one 
(confirmed)  was  a  ground  layer.  In  14  cases  out  of  24,  the  case  was 
first  reported  to  the  Home  Office  by  private  medical  practitioners 
whom  the  patients  had  consulted.  In  16  cases  out  of  the  24,  the 
patient  was  described  by  the  certifying  surgeon  as  having  been 
•  ‘  careful  ”  or  “  fairly  careful  ’  ’  in  observing  the  necessary  pre¬ 
cautions.  There  were  in  addition,  two  inquests  held  on  women 
supposed  to  have  died  from  lead  poisoning.  In  one  case  the  verdict 
wras  one  of  death  from  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  in  the  other, 
that  the  poisoning  was  due  to  industrial  causes.  In  five  cases 
only  were  the  workers  blacklisted  as  careless  in  their  dental  toilet 
or  as  inattentive  to  cleanliness  in  their  persons  or  homes.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  cases  of  poisoning  reported  as  occurring  from  women 
working  in  the  ware-cleaning  process  exceeds  any  other.  The 
dangers  of  this  process  have  been  before  you  for  many  years,  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  statistics  of  lead  poisoning  this  year 
still  further  confirm  the  fact  that  whenever  cleaning  of  ware  is 
carried  on  after  the  dipper  it  should  only  be  over  a  proper  trough 
of  water,  and  with  the  use  of  an  efficient  exhaust  installation. 
We  spent  many  Saturday  afternoons  in  visiting  works  in  wThich 
this  process  is  carried  on,  and  made  observations  wdth  varying 
results  as  to  the  extent  to  which  ware  supposed  to  be  cleaned  on 
a  Saturday  is  left  over  uncleaned,  until  the  Monday.  We  also 
visited  whenever  possible  before  public  holidays.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  rule  relating  to  cleaning  only  in  the  moist  state 
may  be  adhered  to  upon  four  days^out  of  the  six,  but  that  ware 
cleaned  at  the  end  of  the  week  may,  if  the  amount  is  too  large  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  day,  be  left  over  until  the  following  week,  wdth 
the  result  that  on  the  Monday-  morning  it  mayj  be  very  far  from 
moist.”  Miss  Sadler  reports  lack  of  separate  lavatory  and  mess- 
room  arrangements  for  men  and  women,  and  says  women  have 
“  complained  to  her  over  and  over  again  that  they  are  obliged  to 
use  the  same  towels  and  basins  as  the  men.”  But,  she  adds,  ‘  ‘  This 
is  not  the  case  in  those  potteries  where  the  owners  have  the  interesi s 
of  their  workers  at. heart.” 

Heavy  Work  and  Weights.' — Miss  Squire  says  :■ — “  In  the  glass 
factories  of  Sunderland  women  in  pairs  were  found  carrying  very 
heavy  large  iron  trays  piled  with  flint  glass  dishes,  globes,  &c., 
weighing  112  to  120  lbs.  These  were  the  more  likely  to  cause 
injury  because  cumbersome  and  difficult  to  hold  ;  the  difficulty 
could  be  overcome  by  suitable  mechanical’  means  of  carrying,  and 
it  is  satisfactory  that  in  these  cases  the  danger  had  only  to  be 
pointed  out  to  have  it  remedied,  although  we  were  told  that  for 
40  years  the  women  had  thus  been  beasts  of  burden.  £ 

Truck  Acts. — Miss  Meiklejohn  reports  that  in  the  Potteries 
some  firms  have  now  given  up  the  system  of  stoppages  altogether, 
while  others  have  substituted  a  percentage  deduction,  but  in  far 
the  greater  number  one  finds  stoppages  for  pugging,  sweeping, 
gas,  cleaning  of  closets,  &c.  Sometimes  the  workers  pay  a  man 
direct  to  carry  clay  for  them,  and  in  many  factories  the  firm  arrange 
for  the  cleaning  of  closets  to  be  done  by  a  worker  who  is  paid  by 
“  voluntary  contributions  ”  from  the  other  employees. 

Inspector  for  Dangerous  Trades. 

Analysis  of  Dangerous  Materials. — The  principal  chemist 
of  the  Government  laboratory  has  reported  upon  237  samples 
submitted  to  him  during  the  year.  The  large  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  samples  referred,  compared  with  26  in  1908,  was 
due  to  systematic  glaze  sampling  throughout  the  year  in  potteries 
where  cases  of  plumbism  occurred  or  where  restrictions  as  to  the 
use  of  lead  were  in  force,  and  in  works  under  regulations  for  vitreous 
enamelling  of  metal  or  glass  where  exemption  was  claimed  for  use 
of  glazes  or  colours  containing  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  lead.  An 
appendix  is  given  showing  that  in  1909  there  were  361  China  and 
earthenware  works  where  the  use  of  lead  under  Schedule  B  was 
permitted,  and  nine  works  in  which  the  schedule  was  adopted  in 
certain  departments  only.  There  were  21  works  where  certificates 
were  granted  under  rule  22  for  the  use  of  leadless  glaze  through  the 
whole  works  and  11  certificates  where  leadless  glaze  was  used  in 
departments  only.  There  were  10  works  with  certificates  under 
Ride  23a,  for  using  glaze  under  5  per  cent,  solubility  through  the 
whole  works,  and  two  works  with  certificates  for  using  it  in  certain 
departments  only.  One  works  had  a  certificate  under  Rule  24  for 


glaze  under  2  per  cent,  solubility,  and  13  works  under  Rule  2! 
used  glaze  under  5  per  cent,  solubility.  There  were  38  works 
where  no  glaze  was  used,  decorative  processes  only  being  carried 
on.  There  were  seven  works  on  wdiich  no  lead  process  was  employed, 
two  on  which  no  lead  except  galena  was  used,  and  eight  works 
on  which  no  lead  was  used  except  by  occupier.  Of  the  samples 
referred  to  the  Government  laboratory  out  of  56  pottery  glazes 
in  which  1  per  cent,  was  the  limit  allowed,  there  was  excess}  in 
four.  Out  of  three  cases  in  which  2  per  cent,  lead  oxide  was  the 
limits,  two  were  in  excess,  and  out  of  25  cases  in  which  5  per  cent, 
lead  oxide  was  the  limit  only  one  was  in  excess.  There  were  five 
samples  of  pottery  glaze  colours  submitted  in  which  1  per  cent, 
of  lead  was  the  limit,  and  no  excess  was  found. 

Report  of  Medical  Inspector. 

Reduction  in  Cases  of  Lead  Poisoning. — Instead  of  the 
usual  table  giving  the  analysis  of  certifying  surgeons’  reports  on 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  during  the  year,  a  table  is  given  showing- 
the  results  of  such  analysis  based  on  reports  received  during  the 
previous  ten  years.  As  one  year’s  results  compare  very  closely 
with  those  of  another  year,  the  medical  inspector  does  not  propose 
to  deal  with  the  subject  in  detail  for  some  time  to  comeA  (From 
the  published  table  we  extract  the  number  of  reported  cases  and 
the  number  of  deaths  in  the  china  and  earthenware  trades  in  each 
year  since  1900: — 

Year....  1909  1908  1907  1906  1905  1904  1903  1902  1901  190(1 
Reported 

Cases..  58  117  103  107  84  106  97  87  106  200 

Deaths..  5  12  943  43  458 

Classification  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  has  now  been  carried  out 
on  practically  the  same  lines  since  1900  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  data  so  collected  in  view  of 
their  large  number.  The  considerable  diminution  achieved  in 
some  instances  is  limited  to  those — notably  white  lead,  earthen¬ 
ware  and  china,  litho  transfers  and  paints  and  colours- — in  which, 
under  regulations  or  special  rules,  locally  applied  exhaust  ventila¬ 
tion  for  the  removal  of  dust  and  periodical  medical  examination 
of  the  workers  have  been  required. 

The  report  deals  with  the  remarkable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  cases  apparent  in  the  figures  for  1909  as  compared  with  1908 
and  previous  years,  notably  32  and  358,  and  58  and  200  in  white 
lead  and  china  and  earthenware  respectively,  in  the  survey  made 
of  the  results  of  ten  years'  notification.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  perceptible  increase  in  coach  painting  and  one  or  twTo  other 
industries.  In  commenting  upon  the  reduction  in  reported  cases 
during  the  last  10  years  the  medical  inspector  says  “  china  and 
earthenware  ’  ’  includes  all  pottery  workers.  Incidence  in  this 
industry,  dependent  to  some  extent  no  doubt  on  fluctuation  in  the 
output,  varies  considerably,  and  the  remarkable  fall  in  the  figures 
for  1909  must  not  be  regarded  as  due  solely  to  the  remedial  measures 
already  indicated.  As  a  census  of  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  different  branches  of  this  industry  has  been  repeatedly 
taken,  and  the  cases  of  lead  poisoning  distributed  according  to 
occupation,  incidence  of  attack  per  1,000  employed  can  be" ascer¬ 
tained  for  a  number  of  years.  This  subject  is  dealt  wuth  in  a 
separate  section. 

A  table  of  reported  cases  in  the  china  and  earthenware  trades 
in  1908  and  1909  shows  the  manner  in  which  classification  in  this 
industry  has  been  made.  The  diminution  in  1909  as  compared 
with  1908  is  50  per  cent,  and  is  apparent  in  every  process.  Pressure 
of  work  has  been  less  in  the  past  year  and  to  this  cause  the  diminution 
may  be  in  some  measure  due.  The  fall  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
accounted  for  by  preventive  measures  alone,  such  as  dust  removal. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  Table  VI.,  which  gives  the  reported 
cases  in  the  several  classes  of  china  and  earthenware  works  and 
in  various  processes  in  1909.  The  figures  in  brackets  give  the 
number  of  cases  reported  in  the  same  process  in  1908  : — 

In  1909  the  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  reported  as  occurring 
among  dippers  was  14  males  and  4  females  (20  and  7  in  1908) ; 
among  dippers’  assistants,  1  male  and  9  females  (6  and  19) ; 
among  ware  cleaners  no  males  13  females  (2  and  20)  ;  making  a 
total  of  41  cases  in  dipping  houses,  15  males  and  26  females  (28 
and  46  in  1908).  Among  glost  placers  9  males  and  no  females  (15 
and  1  in  1908)  ;  among  majolica  painters  4  females  (8  in  1908) ; 
among  colour  and  litho  dusters,  none  in  1909  (1  male  in  1908)  ; 
enamel  and  colour  glaze  blowers,  none  in  1909  (5  males  in  1908)  • 
colour  makers  and  mixers  of  glaze  or  colour,  4  males  in  1909  (8 
males  in  1908).  The  total  number  of  reported  cases  in  1909  w^as 
58 — males  28  and  females  30— (in  1908  the  totals  were  56  and  61).* 

Certificates  of  Fitness. — Dr.  A.  A.  Hill,  cf  Tunstall,  says  : 

‘  ‘  The  cases  of  lead  poisoning  have  greatly  decreased  in  this  district. 
The  reported  cases  in  1909  were  only  11.  Much  unnecessary 
dust  is  still  generated  by  the  glost  placers’  habit  of  carrying  laden 
boards  on  their  shoulders,  wdience  a  cloud  of  dust  can  be  raised 
by  tapping  the  overall  there.  The  men  ascribe  the  custom  to  the 
low  built  doors  of  the  old-fashioned  dipping  houses.  At  some 
potteries  all  the  dippers’  boards  are  wrashed  before  being  brought 
back  from  the  sagar  house  to  the  dippers,  but  where  this  wise 
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precaution  is  not  adopted  the  boards  are  coated  on  both  sides 
with  dried  glaze,  which  is  then  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  boys  who  carry  the  boards  to  be  refilled  by  the  dippers.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  boards  washed  each  time  after  use.  The 
apprentice  dippers  (aged  15  to  20),  of  whom  there  are  more  than 
one  cares  to  see,  are  often  very  careless  about  shaking  off  the  dust. 
Leather  aprons  and  overalls  would  be  a  great  boon  to  all  dippers, 
as  they  cannot  help  being  badly  splashed,  especially  when  dipping 
small  ware  or  '  flat.  ’ 

“  Weight-carrying  by  children  is  still  a  source  of  great  trouble. 
The  physical  dangers  and  risks  to  these  immature  workers  are 
obvious  and  admitted  by  almost  all  concerned,  but  the  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  reform  are  many  ar  d  necessitate  great  patience.  The 
children,  of  course,  cannot  see  their  own  dangers  ;  the  makers 
of  ware  are  vexed  because  they  cannot  have  the  enormous  masses 
(occasionally  weighing  almost  100  lbs.)  that  have  been  carried 
for  60  years  by  children  of  all  ages.  The  slip  makers,  who  are 
supposed  to  cut  off  the  ‘  wads,’  are  careless  and  indifferent  about 
cutting  off  the  approved  weight,  and  a  few  of  the  managers  are 
equally  indifferent.  One  occupier,  w’hose  mould  runner,  a  girl 
aged  14,  T  limited  to  30  lbs.  declared  that  it  was  less  than  that 
weight  already,  and  was  incredulous  until  the  ‘  wad  ’  was  weighed 
and  found  to  scale  almost  70  lbs.” 


LEAD  POISONING. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE. 

THE  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  use  of  lead 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  manufacture  of  china 
and  earthenware,  and  in  the  processes  incidental  thereto, 
including  the  making  of  lithographic  transfers,  was 
published  as  a  Blue  Book  on  July  5.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  were  Sir  Ernest  Hatch  (chairman),  Mr.  William 
Burton,  Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  Mr.  Bernard  Moore,  Mr.  Noah  Parkes 
(secretary  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Trades  and  Labour  Council), 
Dr.  George  Reid  (medical  officer  of  health  for  Staffordshire),  Miss 
Tuckwell,  Mr.  A.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Mr.  John  Ward,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Edwards  (secretary  of  the  United  Dippers,  &c.,  Union), 
with  Air.  Edmund  A.  R.  Werner,  one  of  H.M.  inspectors  of  factories, 
as  secretary'.  The  report  is  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Tuckwell,  who  in  a  memoran¬ 
dum,  wThile  expressing  her  concurrence  with  “  many  of  the  admir¬ 
able  recommendations  ”  of  the  Committee,  says  that  she  finds 
these  inadequate  so  far  as  the  use  of  lead  is  concerned. 

In  presenting  their  report  the  Committee  point  out  that  while 
their  recommendations  are  very  definite,  they  cannot  be  regarded 
in  every  instance  as  expressing  their  final  opinion,  and  much  will 
depend  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  carried  out  by  employers  and 
operatives.  They  add  that,  if  at  any  time  the  He  me  St  cretary 
should  desire  to  call  the  Committee  together  again  and  consult 
them  further,  all  the  members  would  be  ready  to  give  him  their 
assistance. 

The  Scope  of  Inquiry. 

The  Committee  were  appointed  in  1908,  and  were  asked  to  report 
how  far  the  dangers  to  workers  in  the  china  and  earthenware  trades 
can  be  obviated  or  lessened  by  improved  appliances  and  methods 
in  the  lead  processes  ;  or  by  conducting  any  of  those  processes 
in  separate  rooms,  or  by  limitation  of  the  use  of  lead,  or  by  substitu¬ 
tion  of  harmless  lead  compounds  for  raw  lead,  or  by  substitution 
of  other  materials  for  lead,  or  by  controlling  the  employment  of 
susceptible  persons  in  lead  processes,  or  by  precautions  for  detec¬ 
tion  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  earlier  stages.  They  were  also  to 
consider  whether  the  danger  or  injury  to  health  arising  from  dust 
or  other  causes  in  these  manufactures  can  be  further  obviated  or 
lessened. 

The  inquiry  covers  550  pottery  works,  employing  63,000  persons, 
and  seven  lithographic  transfer  works.  All  these  are  subject  to 
special  rules  issued  by  the  Home  Office  at  various  dates.  Of  the 
pottery  works  329,  employing  48,000  persons,  are  situated  in  the 
towns  in  North  Staffordshire  known  as  ‘‘  The  Potteries,  and 
recentlv  amalgamated  into  the  county  borough  of  Stoke-on-Trent  ; 
the  remaining  221,  employing  15,000  persons,  are  widely  distributed 
in  different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  addition  to  these 
550  works  there  are  in  the  kingdom  some  500  others  of  a  kindred 
or  subsidiary  character,  employing  about  11,000  persons,  but  not 
at  present  under  special  rules.  The  Committee  recommend  that 
these  should  be  classified  and  placed  under  suitable  regulations. 
The  existing  special  rules  consist  of  different  codes  issued  at  different 
times.  The  earliest  were  issued  in  1894  and  imposed  on  43  potteries  ; 
others  were  added  and  applied  to  a  small  number  of  works  in  1898 
and  1901  ;  the  latest  issue  was  in  1903,  when  481  additional  pot¬ 
teries  were  brought  under  special  rules.  The  Committee  recommend 
a  uniform  code  with  modifications  in  particular  cases. 


More  Dangerous  than  Lead. 


The  special  dangers  to  health  to  which  pottery  workers  are 
exposed  are  twofold — (1)  lead  poisoning;  (2)  the  inhalation  of 
dust  without  lead.  Public  attention  has  hitherto  been  drawn 
chiefly  to  the  former,  but  it  appears  that  the  latter  affects  a  much 
larger  number  of  workers  and  produces  more  serious  consequences. 
Out  of  63,000  workers  only  6,865,  or  11  per  cent.,  are  brought 
into  contact  with  lead,  whereas  23,000,  or  36  per  cent,  are 
exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  dust  ;  the  remaining  53  per  cent,  are 
not  exposed  to  any  particular  danger  to  health. 

The  6,865  workers  engaged  in  scheduled  lead  processes  are  thus 
distributed  between  the  various  branches  of  the  trade. 


China  manufacture  . . 

927 

Earthenware  . . 

.  .  3,946 

Tiles 

961 

Majolica 

266 

Jet  and  Rockingham  . . 

241 

China  furniture  and  electrical  fittings 

245 

Sanitary  ware  .  . 

. .  279 

6,865 

No  detailed  statistics  are  available  of  the  number  of  workers 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  inhaling  dusts  ether  than  that  of  lead,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  classified  under  the  separate  branches  of  the 
trade,  but  Dr.  Reid,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Staffordshire, 
has  worked  out  the  excess  of  mortality  attributable  to  the  two 
causes  respectively,  and  he  finds  that  the  excess  among  those  ex¬ 
posed  to  special  risk  from  lung  diseases  is  7'0  per  1,000,  whereas 
among  the  lead  workers  it  is  only  O'S  per  1,000  ;  that  is  to  say, 
between  30  and  40  die  annually  from  lung  diseases  to  one  from 
lead  poisoning,  and,  when  the  proportion  of  those  exposed  to  risk 
is  reckoned,  the  fatality  of  the  former  is  more  than  eight  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  report  adds  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  suffering  caused  by  lung  diseases  is  also 
greater  at  least  in  the  same  proportion.  With  regard  to  lead 
poisoning,  in  the  year  1896  it  was  made  compulsory  on  employers 
and  doctors  to  report  all  cases  occurring  within  their  knowledge. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  cases  reported  in  each 
year  since  1896.  Since  1898  the  cases  reported  in  the  Potteries 
have  been  tabulated  separately  from  those  in  the  rest  of  the  United 


Kingdom  : — 


Tear. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


Reported  Cases  m 


North 

Rest  of 

Whole  of 

Staffs. 

United 

United 

District. 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

432 

432 

446 

446 

348 

109 

457 

204 

45 

249 

165 

35 

200 

84 

22 

106 

66 

21 

87 

75 

22 

97 

84 

22 

106 

75 

9 

84 

85 

22 

107 

82 

21 

103 

91 

26 

117 

49 

9 

58 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  diminution, 
occurred  between  1898  and  1902  ;  the  number  of  cases  reported 
in  the  latter  year  was  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  number  in  18J8. 
Tf  the  number  of  attacks  in  proportion  to  workers  be  taken  the  rate 
fell  from  74  to  13  per  1,000.  Since  1902,  however,  there  has  been 
no  further  improvement  until  1909  ;  the  number  has  varied  some¬ 
what  from  year  to  year,  but  with  a  general  upward  tendency  up  to 
1908.  In  1901-03,  it  is  to  be  observed,  an  arbitration  took  place 
between  the  Home  Office  and  the  manufacturers  with  regard  to  a 
draft  code  of  special  rules  relating  to  lead  glazes.  The  arbitrator, 
Lord  James  of  Hereford,  delivered  his  award  in  1903,  establishing  a 
scheme  of  compensation  for  lead  poisoning.  The  Committee  find 
that  the  lack  of  progress  since  1898-1902  is  due  to  imperfections  in  ie 
conditions  of  work  and  to  the  very  casual  observance  by '  both 
employers  and  employed  of  the  special  rules  m  force.  Where 
manufacturers  are  indifferent  to  the  rules  and  fail  to  provide  an 
maintain  the  safety  appliances  which  the  law  requires,  little  blame 
can  be  meted  out  to  the  workers,  but  it  seems  beyond  doubt  that  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  arise  directly  from  the  carelessness 
indifference  of  the  workers  themselves.” 


Absorption  of  Lead  in  the  System. 

The  Committee  say  the  manner  in  which  lead  is  absorbed  into  the 
system,  is  to  some  extent,  an  open  question.  The  medical  witnesses 
were  agreed  that  it  cannot  enter  through  the  unbroken  skin.  Dr- 
Russell  conceded  that  it  would  not  do  so  if  the  skin  were  healt  )>, 
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and  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  considered  that  such  a  risk  would  be  very- 

slight  except  with  lead  salts  in  solution  a  condition  in  which  only 
traces  of  them  can  be  found  in  pottery  glazes.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  either  by  swallowing  or  by  breathing  that  the  poison  is  assimilated, 
and  expert  opinion  is  divided  as  to  which  of  these  channels  is  the 
principal  mode  of  entry. 

The  principal  forms  which  lead  poisoning  assumes  among  workers 
in  potteries  are  colic  and  gastric  disturbance,  anaemia,  paralysis, 
and  affections  of  the  brain.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  cases  are 
fatal  ;  the  average  death-rate  from  plumbism  for  the  last  eleven 
years  is  TO  per  1,000  workers  in  lead.  Classified  according  to 
severity,  the  cases  for  the  five  years  1903-07  w'ere  found  to  yield 
the  following  averages  : — Severe,  males,  19-3  per  cent.  ;  females, 
12-5  per  cent.  ;  moderate,  males,  44'7  per  cent.  ;  females,  34-6  per 
cent.  ;  slight,  males,  355  per  cent.  ;  females,  51 -4  per  cent.  Short 
of  definite  symptoms,  the  general  health  is  impaired  in  many 
operatives  and  miscarriages  are  abnormally  frequent  among  married 
women  working  in  lead.  The  occurrence  of  poisoning  in  particular 
cases  is  governed  by  individual  susceptibility,  and  tbe  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  while  the  difference  in  this  is  the  more  important 
factor  in  determining  the  occurrence  of  lead  poisoning  in  particular 
cases,  attention  must  also  be  called  to  the  habits  and  practices  of 
some  of  the  workers  themselves  as  contributory  causes.  Witnesses 
spoke  of  women  being  more  susceptible  to  lead  poisoning  than  men; 
this  view  is  supported  by  the  genera!  statistics  of  lead  poisoning, 
fatal  and  non -fatal,  taken  together  among  workers  in  earthenware 
and  china  works  ;  but  the  death  rate  from  lead  poisoning  among 
women  is  slightly  less  than  among  men. 

Leadless  Glaze. 

The  Committee  were  asked  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of 
substituting  other  materials  for  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
glazes.  4  hey  admit  this  would  be  very  desirable,  since,  without 
it,  the  need  for  special  precautions  against  lead  poisoning  would 
largely  disappear.  But  this  is  no  new  question,  and  in  tho  evidence 
given  before  this  Committee  it  was  shown  that  efforts  to  attain  this 
object  have  extended  over  the  last  forty  years,  nevertheless  it  is 
affirmed  by  many  manufacturers  that  lead  still  remains  the  only 
•substance  with  which  they  can  produce  a  perfectly  glazed  and 
marketable  article. 

The  results  of  previous  inquiries  regarding  leadless  glaze  are 
quoted.  The  first  committee  of  inquiry  appointed  in  1893  reported 
t  iat  after  carefully  considering  the  evidence  before  them  they  did 
not  sea  any  immediate  prospect  of  a  substitute  for  lead  in  glaze 
becoming  universally  applicable  to  pottery  manufacture. 

,  ^r-  Thorpe  and  Dr.  Oliver  were  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary 
nn  1898-99  to  inquire  into  the  use  of  lead  in  pottery  manufacture. 
Their  investigations  extended  over  ten  months,  and  were  made 
m  potteries  in  Staffordshire,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Germany.  The  conclusion  they  arrived  at  was  that  by  far  the 
greater  amount  of  earthenware  of  certain  classes — table,  domestic 
aud  sanitary  ware,  china  furniture  and  electrical  fittings,  white, 

'  i earn,  buff,  and  printed  tiles — can  be  glazed  without  the  use  of 
lead  in  any  form.  “There  are,  however,’’  they  add,  “certain 
branches  of  the  pottery  industry  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  lead  compounds.’’  The  Committee  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  question  of  leadless  glaze,  for  pottery 
manufacture,  and  they  deal  with  it  thoroughly  in  their  report.  They 
invited  evidence  from  every  firm  known  to  make  a  speciality 
o  leadless  ware.  All  but  one  responded,  and  forty-four  witnesses 
in  all  were  heard  on  tho  subject.  Only  two  manufacturers  told  the 
Committee  that  they  were  entirely  successful  in  using  leadless  glaze 
for  the  uffiole  of  their  output— both  make  a  very  cheap  class  of 
common  ware  largely  exported  to  the  East  and  to  Africa,  and  do 
not  pretend  to  compete  with  the  higher-grade  makers.  Other 
rms  have  had  partial  success,  but  several  who  have  used  leadless 
glazes  for  some  years  have  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  others, 
after  repeated  trials,  have  had  no  success  at  all.  This  discrepancy 
in  results  depends  on  innumerable  factors,  which  are  unintelligible 
■without  special  kno  wledge.  The  varieties  of  ware  made  for  different 
markets  are  innumerable,  and  they  involve  variations  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  body  and  the  glaze  and  in  the  conditions  of  firing 
which  are  almost  infinite.  For  instance,  one  reason  wrhy  firms 
which  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  leadless  ware  cannot  extend 
it  to  their  whole  output  is  that  a  small  quantity  can  be  placed  in  the 
oven  in  the  most  favourable  position,  and  can  be  successfully  fired 
along  with  leaded  ware  ;  but,  if  the  whole  batch  were  leadless  a  great 
deal  would  be  spoilt  because  of  the  variation  in  temperature  in 
different  parts  of  the  oven.  Dr.  J.  W.  Mellor,  technical  instructor 
in  pottery  manufacture  under  the  Staffordshire  County  Council, 
has  been  conducting  special  researches  for  some  time,  and  “  is  not 
very  sanguine  of  success  in  finding  a  substitute  for  lead.”  Eventually 
certain  combinations  might  be  found  to  imitate  its  effects,  but 
not  ung  could  bo  found  to  behave  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

H'\  W  illiam  Burton,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  (a  member  of  the  Committee) 
said  he  had  given  most  careful  consideration  to  the  question  of 
i having  up  a  schedule  of  articles  which  can  be  made  with  leadless 
glaze,  b  it  had  not  been  able  to  compile  one  that  he  could  recommend. 


He  emphasised  the  fact  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  no  substance 
with  the  same  excellent  properties  as  the  compounds  of  lead  for 
making  suitable  glazes  to  be  fired  at  a  moderate  heat.  He  stated 
that  ho  is  continually  experimenting  with  leadless  glaze,  and  takes 
advantage  of  some  of  its  defects  to  produce  as  beautiful  ornamental 
articles  as  have  ever  been  made  in  pottery,  but  for  the  manufacture 
of  ordinary  table  wrare  he  does  not  consider  it  satisfactory. 

Evidence  oe  Buyers  of  Pottery. 

The  Committee  heard  evidence  from  representatives  of  a  number  of 
Government  departments  which  have  been  buying  leadless  ware  since 
1900,  at  the  instance  of  the  Home  Office.  The  Metropolitan  Police 
and  the  Prison  Commission  appear  to  be  satisfied  ;  the  articles  they 
buy  are  of  common  or  inferior  quality  and  are  obtained  through  mid¬ 
dlemen.  The  Office  of  Works  bought  only  leadless  ware  from  1900 
to  1906,  but  then  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  tenders  and  an 
enhanced  price,  so  they  began  to  admit  ware  made  with  a  low 
solubility  glaze.  The  Admiralty  used  leadless  glaze  from  1900 
to  1905,  but  found  the  prices  considerably  higher,  and  there  were 
complaints  of  quality  ;  the  Inspector  of  Victualling  Stores  says  the 
ware  was  most  unsatisfactory,  and  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  dearer 
than  ordinary  ware.  The  experience  of  the  War  Office  w^as  similar 
with  regard  to  quality,  and  after  five  years  they  gave  up  the  exclusive 
use  of  leadless  ware. 

Messrs.  Goode,  of  South  Audley-st. ,  have  been  selling  leadless 
ware  for  about  ten  years  ;  it  is  more  expensive  than  lead-glazed 
ware,  tho  prices  averaging  about  10  per  cent,  higher,  and  with 
regard  to  durability,  it  has  not  had  a  sufficiently  long  trial  to  justify 
them  in  giving  a  guarantee.  No  complaints  of  quality  have  been 
received,  but  none  of  their  best  services  are  made  wdth  it.  Their 
experience  is  that  the  public  are  apathetic  in  the  matter,  and  show 
no  marked  preference  for  ware  glazed  without  lead. 

Schedule  of  Articles  to  be  Made  Without  Lead. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  given,  it  was  suggested  to  the  committee 
that  a  schedule  of  articles  in  the  manufacture  of  which  lead  should 
be  prohibited,  should  be  drawn  up,  and  the  proposal  received  careful 
consideration.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence  Dr.  Thorpe,  in  answer 
to  questions,  said,  in  his  opinion,  no  lead  was  required  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  “many  varieties  of  ordinary  ware  for  household  use, 
such  as  table,  domestic  andsanitary  ware,  china  furniture,  and 
electrical  fittings,  white,  cream,  buff,  and  printed  tiles.”  Employers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  any 
such  proposal,  and  leading  manufacturers  gave  evidence  condemn¬ 
ing  the  suggestion  at  a  conference  held  by"  the  chairman  at  Stoke 
on  July  14,  1909.  Their  objections  are  set  out  at  length  in  the 
report,  but  the  committee,  after  reviewing  the  proposal  in  all  its 
bearings,  considered  that  the  adoption  of  the  schedule  was 
open  to  serious  objection  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  defining 
the  articles  which  might  be  included  in  it  ;  the  many  exceptions 
that  wrould  require  to  be  made,  and  the  uncertainty  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  proposal  would  altogether  serve  to  promote  the  cause 
of  leadless  glazes.  It  had  been  shown  that  many  varieties  of 
earthenware  and  china  have  been  successfully  made  -without  the 
use  of  lead,  but  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  production  involved, 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  include  the  majority  of  them  in  a 
schedule  binding  on  all  manufacturers  alike.  Ender  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  Committee,  while  considering  that  every  possible  en¬ 
couragement  should  be  given  to  manufacturers  to  disoense  with  the 
use  of  lead,  do  not  recommend  that  any  attempt  should  at  present 
be  made  to  prohibit  it  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  by 
scheduling  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  Committee  point  out  that  leadless  glazes  are  less  expensive 
than  those  made  with  lead,  and  the  probability  therefore  is  that, 
when  practicable,  the  tendency  will  be  to  adopt  them  ;  notable 
examples  of  this  are  to  bo  found  in  the  stoneware  and  fireclav 
branches  of  the  industry,  as  well  as  in  the  common  jam-jar  trade, 
in  w'nich  the  use  of  lead  is  quite  exceptional  ;  at  a  future  date, 
therefore,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  number  of  articles  capable 
of  being  produced  with  leadless  glaz,e3  will  be  sufficiently  great  either 
to  admit  of  an  effective  schedule  being  drawm  up  or  to  render  such  a 
schedule  superfluous.  ^ 


Low  Solubility  Glazes. 
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In  re\  iewing  alternative  methods  of  reducing  the  danger  due 
to  the  use  of  lead  in  pottery  manufacture  the  Committee  discussed 
the  substitution  of  lead  compounds  of  low  solubility,  for  raw  lead. 
One  alternative  to  leadless  glaze  is  the  use  of  lead  in  a‘harmless  form, 
which  is  secured  by  ‘  fritting  ’  ’  it  with  the  siliceous  matter 
contained  in  a  glaze.  The  two  are  melted  together  and  then  ground 
to  a  fine  powder  ;  the  effect  is  to  render  the  bulk  of  the  lead  insoluble 
in  weak  acids  and  consequently  non-absorbable  into  the  blood. 
In  1900  the  Home  Office  proposed  a  code  of  special  rules  making  the 
fritting  of  lead  compulsory  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  material 
containing  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  soluble  lead  compound.  On 
behalf  of  the  manufacturers  a  standard  of  5  per  cent,  instead  of  2 
per  cent,  was  proposed,  and  the  arbitration  under  Lord  James" 
referred  to  above,  took  place  on  this  point.  In  his  award  the’ 
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arbitrator  established  a  5  per  cont.  standard,  but  did  not  render  it 
compulsory.  Manufacturers,  were  encouraged  to  adopt  it  by  being 
exempted  from  conditions,  including  compensation  for  lead  poison¬ 
ing,  imposed  on  those  who  did  not.  Only  a  small  number  of 
factories  have  taken  advantage  of  the  provision  :  in  1908  there  were 
24  factories  conforming  to  a  5  per  cent,  standard,  one  with  a  2  per  ' 
cent,  standard,  and  four  using  galena,  a  form  of  lead  of  low  solubility. 
The  question  has  now  been  fully  investigated  in  the  light  of  further  ; 
experience  by  the  Committee.  They  have  inquired  closely  into 
the  question  whether  glaze  of  low  solubility  is  really  innocuous,  i 
and  have  taken  all  available  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  use  of  | 
such  glaze  on  manufactures.  The  witnesses  heard  by  them  in¬ 
cluded  manufacturers  who  admitted  the  practicability  of  low 
solubility  glares  and  others  who  gave  evidence  against  it.  Amongst 
the  latter,  Mr.  Joseph  Barton,  chemist  and  works  manager  of  Pilking- 
tons’  Tile  and  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Clifton  Junction,  further  said  the 
company  manufacture  tiles  of  various  qualities  and  ornamental  pot- 
terv  of  many  kinds.  During  the  last  ten  years  they  had  made  a  very 
great  number  of  experiments  in  glazes  of  which  as  many  as  800  were  of 
low  solubility.  Every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  obtain  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  latter  type  which  could  be  satisfactorily  substituted 
for  raw  lead,  but  they  could  only  be  adopted  for  the  cheapest  quality 
of  tiles  made.  These  experiments  were  undertaken  voluntarily,  and 
had  involved  a  cost  of  many  hundred  pounds.  After  all  the 
labour  and  expense  incurred,  he  was  now  less  sanguine  of  success 
than  he  was  ten  years  ago  owing  to  the  development  of  difficulties 
he  had  not  anticipated. 

Conclusions  as  to  Restrictions  in  the  Use  of  Lead. 

Having  given  in  brief  the  evidence  of  manufacturers  and  experts 
for  and  against  the  practicability  of  adopting  low  solubility  glazes 
for  white  or  lightly- tinted  ware,  the  Committee  remarked  that  the 
arguments  are  very  similar  to  those  put  forward  in  respect  of 
leadless  glaze.  In  making  their  recommendations  as  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  use  of  raw  lead,  the  Committee  think  it  best  to 
sum  up  these  two  sections  of  it  consecutively  and  then  state  their 
decision  with  regard  to  it  as  a  whole. 

Leadless  Glazes. — The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
evidence  in  respect  of  the  use  of  leadless  glazes  is  : — That  in  all 
classes  of  pottery  ware,  whether  of  the  best,  medium,  or  common 
qualities,  a  great  many  articles  can  be  manufactured,  in  a  very  high 
state  of  perfection,  with  leadless  glaze.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  appears  : — (a)  That  in  certain  classes  of  common  ware  the  cost 
of  production  is  not  appreciably  increased,  and  in  the  commonest, 
such  as  jam  pots,  and  the  ware  known  in  the  trade  as  “  Persian 
painted,”  may  even  be  reduced,  (b)  that  in  certain  other  classes, 
whether  of  the  best  or  medium  quality,  leadless  glaze,  owing  to  the 
excessive  number  of  4 1  seconds,  ’  ’  can  only  be  used  at  such  an 
increased  cost  or  sacrifice  of  quality  as  possibly  to  entail  the  loss 
of  important  markets,  (c)  That  owing  to  difficulties  relative  to 
accuracy  in  reproducing  old  patterns,  colours,  or  methods  of  decora¬ 
tion,  certain  kinds  of  ware  cannot  at  present  be  made  at  all  without 
the  use  of  lead.  In  view  of  these  conclusions,  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  a  schedule  of  articles  should  be  issued  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  the  use  of  lead  should  be  prohibited,  but  the  Committee, 
after  giving  the  matter  most  careful  consideration  decided  that  such 
a  course  was  impracticable. 

Glazes  Limited  to  5  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Lead. — The  evidence 
in  respect  of  low-solubility  glazes  is  very  conflicting,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  found  it  was  not  easy  to  draw  equally  definite  conclusions 
from  it.  Several  witnesses  urged  that  such  glazes  were  efficient 
substitutes  for  raw  lead  glazes,  while  others  deprecated  with  equal 
insistence  any  interference  with  any  glaze  at  present  in  use.  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  glaze  made  with  raw  lead  possesses 
four  attributes  of  the  greatest  importance,  namely  :  (a)  The  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  glaze  are  readily  maintained  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
and  therefore  the  ware  becomes  easily  coated  with  it.  (b )  The  ware 
is  easy  to  handle  between  the  processes  of  dipping  and  gloss  firing. 

(c )  The  glaze  flows  readily  over  slight  obstacles  and  so  conceals  minor 
defects  ;  and  (d)  the  use  of  the  glaze  is  productive  of  only  a  small 
percentage  of  loss  in  seconds.  With  such  contradictory  evidence, 
the  Committee  were  in  a  difficult  position.  Members  representing 
manufacturers  are  entirely  opposed  to  any  restriction  in  the  use 
of  raw  lead.  The  representatives  of  the  workers  would  be  glad 
to  see  low-solubility  glazes  generally  introduced,  but  they  have  to 
consider  the  risk  of  loss  of  employment  which  any  dislocation  of 
the  industry  due  to  their  introduction  might  entail. 

Conclusions  of  the  Committee. — Taking,  however,  the  question 
of  glazes  as  a  whole,  two  facts  are  beyond  dispute.  In  the  first 
place,  the  dangers  to  the  workers  of  handling  raw  lead,  whether 
from  direct  poisoning  or  from  general  deterioration  of  health,  is 
very  real  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  evident  that,  however  unsuitable 
leadless  and  low  solubility  glazes  may  be  for  certain  classes  of  ware, 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  made  for  which  they  are  quite 
satisfactory.  For  all  such  pottery  it  might  have  been  practicable 
to  insist  on  the  use  of  such  glazes,  but  in  view  of  the  wide  field  it 
covers,  and  the  numerous  exceptions  it  would  be  necessary  to  make, 
any  attempt  at  classification  would  cause  too  great  a  disturbance 


in  the  trade.  The  Committee  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  for 
minimising  the  danger,  and  consider  that  every  inducement  and 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  manufacturers  to  persevere  with 
their  experiments  in  search  of  satisfactory  leadless  and  low-solu¬ 
bility  glazes,  and  to  introduce  them  whenever  possible. 

The  Committee  have,  however,  decided  not  to  recommend  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  raw  lead  in  glazes  at  the  present  moment. 
With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  danger,  they  are  satisfied  that 
if  the  precautions  which  they  have  agreed  to  recommend  in  relation 
to  lead  processes  are  adopted  and  effectively  carried  out,  they  will, 
in  conjunction  with  those  now  in  force,  reduce  the  risk  to  a  level 
common  to  all  industrial  occupations. 

Hitherto  the  observance  of  the  special  rules  has  been  far  from 
satisfactory.  In  the  past  many  of  the  manufacturers  do  not  appear 
to  have  regarded  it  as  incumbent  on  them  personally  to  insist  upon 
it ;  they  have  left  the  initiative  to  the  factory  inspectors,  and  in 
future  they  should  be  made  to  realise  that  they  are  themselves 
responsible.  The  Committee  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to 
attain  this  object  rather  than  to  attempt  any  such  interference 
with  the  trade  as  the  prohibition  of  lead  might  involve  ;  they  have 
accordingly  proposed  that  a  special  method  of  supervision  bo 
adopted  for  ensuring  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  maintaining  throughout  their  works  a  thorough  and 
continuous  observance  of  the  prescribed  precautions. 

Other  Diseases. 

The  Committee  very  properly  point  out  that  when  provision  has 
been  made  to  meet  the  ill  effects  of  the  use  of  lead  in  glazes,  there 
still  remain  other  occupational  diseases  in  potteries  of  a  serious  and 
widespread  character,  against  which  no  sufficient  safeguards  have 
been  introduced.  Owing  to  the  conditions  of  labour,  workers  are 
prone  to  affection  of  the  lungs,  and  the  mortality  due  to  these 
diseases  is  abnormally  high.  Dr.  Russell  reported  that  after  exam¬ 
ining  458  workers,  no  less  than  52  per  cent,  of  those  over  50  years  of 
age  showed  signs  of  lung  disease.  The  Committee  asked  Dr.  Reid, 
one  of  their  members,  to  draw  up  a  comparison  between  the  death 
rate  due  to  phthisis  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
among  the  pottery  workers  in  the  Potteries,  and  that  among  other 
artisans  in  the  same  district.  Dr.  Reid  accordingly  drew  up  a 
memorandum,  which  is  given  in  full  in  an  appendix  to  the  report. 
His  conclusions  were,  briefly,  to  the  effect  that,  as  compared  with 
an  equal  number  of  other  artisans  in  the  district,  there  is  an  annual 
excess  among  pottery  workers  of  148  deaths  due  to  the  diseases  in 
question,  attributable,  it  would  appear,  to  the  unhealthy  conditions 
under  which  they  labour.  The  excess  of  mortality,  on  the  other 
hand,  attributable  to  lead  poisoning  only  amounts  to  4  deaths  per 
annum,  which  represent  a  far  lower  death  rate.  In  North  Stafford¬ 
shire  there  are  47,466  workers  employed  in  the  pottery  trade,  of 
whom  5,299  are  lead  workers,  and  about  21,000  are  exposed  to  ex¬ 
cessive  risk  of  contracting  lung  disease.  The  calculated  annual 
excess  of  deaths  attributable  to  employment  among  lead  workers  is 
0-8  per  1,000,  while  the  excess  of  deaths  among  those  exposed  to 
excessive  lung  diseases  is  at  the  rate  of  7‘0  per  thousand.  So  that 
between  30  and  40  die  annually  from  lung  diseases  to  1  from  lead 
poisoning.  From  medical  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  they 
have  no  doubt  that  the  virulence  of  lung  diseases  in  the  pottery 
trade,  and  the  excessive  mortality  due  to  them,  are,  in  the  main,, 
caused  by  the  inhalation  of  dust,  especially  of  flint  dust,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  to  moist  and  impure  air  due  to  defective  ventilation. 
But  this  excessive  death  rate  from  lung  diseases  must  not  be  laid 
wholly  at  the  door  of  the  present  generation  of  employers.  In  the 
returns  quoted,  the  average  age  at  which  the  deaths  occurred  was 
slightly  over  47  years  :  so  that  the  potters  in  question  probably 
commenced  work  in  1865.  Medical  evidence  shows  that  20  years 
employment  of  a  susceptible  subject  in  a  dusty  process  would  easily 
suffice  to  affect  the  lungs  ;  and  the  man  might  have  been  suffering 
from  respiratory  trouble  by  1885,  long  before  the  first  code  of 
special  rules  dealing  with  dusty  processes. 

Recommendations. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  improvements  in  regulations  and 
administration  which  they  propose  in  respect  of  lead  poisoning, 
the  Committee  strongly  advocate  such  measures  for  the  removal 
of  dust,  for  good  general  ventilation,  for  securing  a  reasonable 
temperature  in  the  workroom,  as  will  be  calculated  to  minimise  the 
risk  of  injury  to  the  lungs.  The  Committee  have  done  their  -work 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously.  Every  process  in  the  industry 
is  described  in  the  report,  its  dangers  or  drawbacks  are  discussed, 
and  recommendations  are  made  for  dealing  with  them.  The  effect 
is,  broadly,  to  strengthen  the  existing  regulations,  to  facilitate  their 
working,  and  ensure  their  better  observance.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  too  many  and  too  detailed  to  admit  of  recapitulation 
here  in  full.  If  they  should  be  adopted  as  Special  Rules,  we  shall 
publish  them,  but  a  short  summary  must  suffice  for  the  present. 

Dry  Grinding. — Where  coarse  materials  are  ground  in  a  dry 
state  the  committee  recommend  a  rule  requiring  that  an  efficient 
exhaust  draught  should  be  provided  which  will  remove  all  dust 
generated,  so  that  it  cannot  be  inhaled  by  the  workers  ;  or  that 
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the  grinding  should  be  done  in  a  machine  so  enclosed  as  effectually 
to  prevent  any  dust  escaping. 

Wedging  and  Pugging  Clay. — Wedging  of  clay  which  has  not 
been  pugged  or  rolled  shall  not  be  done  by  any  person  under  the 
age  of  18,  except  male  workers  who  wedge  clay  only  for  their  own 
us9.  No  woman  snail  be  allowed  to  do  such  wedging  unless  the 
occupier  has  obtained  from  the  certifying  surgeon  a  certificate 
specifying  her  fitness  for  this  work. 

Clay  Carrying. — Girls  under  10  and  boys  under  15  shall  be 
prohibited  from  carrying  clay  ;  except  that  a  boy  under  15  who  is 
working  for  himself  and  is  not  an  attendant  for  another  worker 
shall  be  allowed  to  carry  such  clay  as  is  to  be  used  by  himself  in 
making  articles.  Female  young  persons  over  10  and  male  young 
persons  over  15  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  only  such  weights  of  clay 
as  the  certifying  surgeon  may  certif}'  to  be  reasonable  in  such  case. 

Potters’  Shops. — Detailed  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  work 
and  the  workers  in  the  workrooms  in  which  throwers,  turners, 
jiggerers,  jolliers,  flat  pressers,  hollow-ware  pressers,  and  casters 
ar<T employed.  The  floors  of  all  potters’  shops  shall  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  daily,  by  a  moist  method,  by  an  adult  male  after  work  has 
ceased  for  the  day. 

Mould  Making.— In  mould-making  shops  an  exhaust  draught 
shall  be  provided  to  prevent  the  escape  of  plaster  of  Paris  dust  into 
the  air,  except  where  the  bin  is  provided  v  ith  a  cover  and  the 
material  is  conveyed  in  a  sack,  the  mouth  of  which  is  tied. 

Storage  of  Moulds  not  in  use. — -All  workrooms  in  which  clay 
•or  other  articles,  including  moulds,  are  left  to  dry,  shall  be  suitably 
ventilated  in  such  a  way  that  the  moisture  arising  from  the  articles 
is  carried  away  from  the  workers.  All  drying  stoves  shall  be 
ventilated  direct  to  the  outside  air  by  shafts  having  upward  in¬ 
clination,  and  terminating  vertically,  or  by  louvres  in  the  roof,  or 
by  other  efficient  means. 

Recommendations  are  made  as  to  “  fettling  ” — that  is,  trimming 
and  finishing;  as  to  sand-sticking  of  sanitary  ware,  and  as  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  tiles,  biscuit  placing,  setting,  firing,  and  drawing  biscuit  ovens, 
and  handling  biscuit  ware  after  firing,  the  last  mentioned  occupying 
five  pages  of  the  report. 

Glaze  Processes. — The  Committee,  amongst  other  recommenda¬ 
tions  suggest  that  unfritted  lead  compounds,  such  as  white  lead,  red 
lead,  or  letharge  used  in  the  making  of  frits  or  glazes,  shall  not  be 
handled  except  with  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  added  moisture.  The 
floors  of  all  lead-houses  and  mixing-rooms  shall  be  constructed  and 
cleaned  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  relating  to  potters’ 
shops.  A  special  lavatory  basin,  with  a  supply  of  hot  and  cold 
water,  soap,  towel,  and  nail  brush,  shall  be  provided  in  the  lead- 
house,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  general  lavatories. 

Dipping. — In  all  dipping  houses,  other  than  those  where  leadless 
glaze  or  lead  glazes  of  solubility  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  are  ex¬ 
clusively  used,  washable  impervious  floors,  properly  sloped  towards 
a  drain,  shall  be  provided,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  daily 
by  an  adult  male  after  work  has  ceased  for  the  daj.  The  walls 
adjacent  to  any  dipping  tub  shall  be  tiled  or  painted  with  washable 
paint.  Dr.  Legge  advocated  exhaust  fans,  drawing  from  near  the 
floor  level,  to  assist  ventilation,  but  the  Committee  do  not  think 
■such  installations  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  dipping  houses. 
They,  however,  suggest  a  general  requirement  that  dipping  shall 
not  be  dono  in  places  which,  in  ordinary  fine  weather,  are  dependent 
on  borrowed  light,  or  on  artificial  light  during  the  hours  of  daylight. 
(Nearly  eight  pages  of  the  report  deal  with  recommendations  as  to 
dipping. ) 

Recommendations  are  made  as  to  ware  cleaning,  glost  placing 
■and  firing,  thimble  picking,  and  the  glost  warehouse.  Suggestions 
are  made  as  to  special  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  colour 
decorated  pottery,  printing,  painting,  ground-laying,  colour  dusting, 
colour  blowing,  and  use  of  lithographic  transfers. 

A  schedule  is  given  of  dangerous  processes  and  many  recom¬ 
mendations  applicable  to  them  are  made.  Periodical  examination 
■of  lead  workers  is  made  the  subject  of  additional  suggestions,  and  a 
health  register  is  to  be  kept. 

Milk  for  Lead  Workers. — Amongst  other  precautionary  mea¬ 
sures  the  Committee  recommend  that  ‘  ‘  a  supply  of  milk,  or  cocoa 
made  with  milk,  shall  be  provided  for  all  women  and  young  persons 
working  in  scheduled  lead  processes  who  commence  work  before 
9  a.m.  Not  less  than  half-a-pint  shall  be  provided  for  each  worker 
at  the  expense  of  the  occupier.  It  shall  be  compulsory  on  the  worker 
to  drink  the  milk  or  cocoa,  unless  a  medical  certificate  is  produced 
stating  that  such  nourishment  is  unsuitable  for  him  or  her.” 

Enforcement  of  Regulations.— To  ensure  satisfactory  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  new  rules,  it  is  essential  that  every  department 
of  every  factory  should  be  under  constant  and  regular  observation, 
and  to  attain  such  complete  supervision  it  is  equally  essential  that 
it  should  be  organised  from  within  the  factories  themselves.  The 
Committee  are,  in  consequence,  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  occupiers 
should  be  made  to  realise  their  responsibility  in  this  respect  and  be 
required  personally  to  institute  such  a  system. 

Foreign  Competition. — The  Committee  admit  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  proposed  are  stringent,  and  could  not  be  introduced  without 
considerable  expense,  which  may  appreciably  raise  the  cost  of 


production  of  pottery  in  this  country.  The  manufacturers  on  the 
Committee  welcome  every  suggestion  for  the  improved  health  of 
the  workers,  but  feel  strongly  that  they  are  unduly  handicapped 
by  the  importation  of  pottery  from  places  abroad,  where  the  same 
high  standard  of  working  conditions  is  not  enforced. 

Minority  Report. 

Miss  Gertrude  Tackwell,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  in  a  memo- 
random  sets  forth  why  she  is  unable  to  sign  the  report.  The  policy 
of  prohibiting  the  importation  into  this  country  of  articles  manu¬ 
factured  with  lead  glaze,  wduerever  the  manufacture  of  such  articles 
in  this  country  has  been  forbidden,  i3  a  sound  one.  While  con¬ 
curring  in  many  of  the  recommendations,  she  finds  them  inade¬ 
quate  so  far  as  the  use  of  lead  is  concerned.  She  favours  imposing 
limitations  on  the  use  of  lead,  and  takes  exception  to  the  scheme  of 
supervision,  urging  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  H.M.  inspectors  in  preference  to  any  attempt  to 

secure  “  self-inspection.  ”  - 

Debate  in  thE  House  of  Commons. 

Gn  July  20,  upon  the  Report  of  the  Home  Office  Vote,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  moved  a  reduction  of  the  vote  and  urged  the  appointment 
of  additional  Inspectors  of  Factories  and  reviewed  at  length  the 
administration  of  the  Factory  Acts.  He  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Lead  Poisoning  in  the  Potteries,  and 
said  there  was  a  falling  off  in  cases  of  lead  poisoning  last  year,  but 
this  year  had  shown  a  rapid  increase.  Cases  in  the  Potteries  had  risen 
to  42  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  as  against  21  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year.  There  were  also  a  number  of  doubtful 
cases,  and  he  advocated  an  improvement  upon  the  system  employing 
the  certifying  surgeon  and  medical  referee.  It  had  been  shown 
that  the  attack  rate  for  women  was  more  than  double  that  of 
men.  In  the  Lead  Committee’s  Report  there  was  an  extraordinary 
change  of  front  which  was  disappointing  and  almost  inexplicable. 
The  result  of  certain  scientific  inquiries  by  Mr.  Reid  as  to  infant 
mortality  were  set  out,  and  the  committee  asserted  that  the  figures 
were  so  startling  that  they  had  to  check  them  by  making  inquiries 
among  the  women  workers.  Such  inquiries  were  not  to  be  depended 
upon  for  a  moment.  But  the  committee  said  that  they  pointed 
to  a  different  conclusion,  and  they  said  that  under  the  circumstances 
they  did  not  feel  justified  in  advocating  the  immediate  exclusion 
of  women,  but  considered  that  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
should  none  the  less  be  concentrated  on  the  subject,  with  a  view 
to  dealing  -with  it  in  the  near  future.  That  meant  hanging  up 
the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Hills,  one  of  the  members  for  Durham,  seconded  the  motion, 
and  said  a  strong  case  had  been  made  out  for  the  establishment  of 
a  schedule  of  articles  in  which  the  use  of  raw  lead  glaze  should  be 
prohibited,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  would  not  increase 
the  cost  of  production  of  these  special  articles.  As  regards  the 
question  of  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market,  that  depended 
on  the  price  ;  but  if  an  international  agreement  could  not  be  arrived 
at  to  deal  wdth  lead  glaze,  he  thought  we  should  be  entitled  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  importation  of  lead  glaze  articles.  As  to  the  foreign  and 
neutral  markets,  if  they  could  indeed  make  certain  articles  as 
cheaply  or  more  cheaply  with  leadless  glaze,  that  question  fell  to 
the  ground.  A  further  alternative  put  before  the  committee  was 
to  employ  a  low-solubility  glaze.  He  thought  it  was  quite  worth 
considering  whether  it  might  not  be  a  good  plan  to  impose  on  the 
potteries  which  employed  a  glaze  with  a  high  proportion  of  soluble 
lead  special  terms  as  to  compensation  for  diseases  caused  by  lead 
poisoning.  The  evil,  though  small  as  to  numbers,  was  very  real 
in  effect,  and  he  appealed  to  the  House  to  consider  whether  the  time 
had  not  come  for  taking  some  different  action. 

Mr.  Masterman,  replying,  agreed  with  Sir  C.  Dilke  that  the 
women  inspectors  of  the  department  were  overworked,  as  were  all 
the  officials  engaged  in  factory  work.  But  the  number  of  women 
inspectors  had  been  increased  from  10  to  18  in  three  years,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  more  could  be  done  for  the  present.  With 
regard  to  that  terrible  industrial  disease,  lead-poisoning,  he  rejoiced 
that  last  year  the  number  of  cases  in  the  pottery  districts  fell  from 
over  100  to  a  little  over  50,  and  he  regretted  that  the  figures  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year  were  not  equally  satisfactory. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
masters  and  of  the  workers,  and  of  impartial  persons,  recommended 
a  very  considerable  extension  of  the  special  order  already  existing. 
It  recommended  the  self-inspection  of  factories,  which,  he  thought, 
ought  to  be  tried  as  supplemental  to  our  present  system  of  factory 
inspection,  and  it  recommended  that  if  the  special  rule  and  self¬ 
inspection  failed  to  effect  the  desired  result,  women — at  any  rate, 
women  below  a  certain  age — should  be  prohibited  from  working  in 
factories  where  there  might  be  lead-poisoning. 

Lead  Pipes  and  Lead  Poisoning. — Several  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  have  lately  occurred  in  private  houses  at  Stone. 
They  are  said  to  be  due  to  water  conveyed,  in  leaden 
pipes.  One  case  happened  in  the  home  of  a  pottery  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  maid  has  never  worked  in  a  pottery,  or 
she  might  have  been  added  to  the  reported  cases. 
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XXXIV.— THE  FRIT-KILN  BRIDGE.* 

By  J.  W.  Mellor. 

1. — Solid  Bridge  Frit-kiln. 

THE  solid  bridge,  with  a  deep  firehole,  is  used  in  the 
ordinary  frit-kilns.  (Fig.  1.)  There  is  the  difficulty 
that  the  hearth  or  bottom  of  the  kiln  near  the  bridge  is 
warmed  locally  by  heat  conducted  from  the  firehole. 
The  distribution  of  heat  is  thus  defective.  This  may 
be  slightly  regulated  with  the  damper.  The  regulation, 
however,  is  limited  by  the  necessity  for  maintaining  an  oxidising 
atmosphere.  The  frit  melts  first  on  the  side  nearest  the  firehole, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  frit  kiln  is  here  more  eroded,  owing,  possibly, 
to  the  abnormally  high  temperature  of  the  kiln  bottom  in  these 


Fig.  1. — Solid  Bridge  Frit-kiln. 

parts.  After  a  prolonged  fritting,  the  frit  may  undermine  the 
bridge,  and  work  its  way  into  the  firehole.  The  secondary  air, 
too,  can  only  pass  through  the  firebars  and  gluts,  or  through  the 
doors  or  hob.  This  introduction  of  cold  air  is  by  no  means  econo¬ 
mical,  and  cold  secondary  air  also  leads  to  the  formation  of  smoke. 

A  frit-kiln  is  obviously  most  vulnerable  in  its  weakest  part.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  kiln  will  break  down  in  that  part.  If  the 
weakest  part  be  specially  designed  to  withstand  the  particular  type 
of  attack  to  which  it  is  subjected,  it  follows  that  the  next  weakest 
part  will  be  the  most  vulnerable.  By  special  selection  this  part 
may  be  strengthened,  and  so  the  kiln  might  perhaps  be  made  to 
approximate  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  “  Wonderful  One-Hoss 
Shay,”  which  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way  it  could  not  break 
down. 

“  For,’  ’  said  the  Deacon,  “  t's  mighty  plain 
That  the  weakes’  place  mus’  stan’  the  strain  : 

’N’  the  way  t’  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain,  is  only  jest 
T’  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest.” 

Let  us  examine  two  methods  for  strengthening  the  following 
weaknesses  : — 

(1)  Introduction  of  cold  secondary  air. 

(2)  Erosion  of  the  brickwork  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge. 

2. — Tunnelled  Bridge  Frit-kiln. 

One  device  for  chilling  the  bridge  is  to  have  an  air  canal  through 
the  bridge  from  one  side  of  the  kiln  to  the  other,  as  shown  in  section, 
Fig.  2.  The  canal  may,  or  may  not,  open  into  the  bridge.  This 


Fig.  2. — Tunnelled  Bridge  Frit-kiln. 

device  is  more  or  less  effective  in  chilling  the  hot  bridge.  But  the 
remedy  is  capable  of  improvement.  The  tunnelled  bridge  was,  I 
believe,  used  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Burton  a  few  years  ago.  Ob¬ 
viously  openings  can  be  made  to  connect  the  tunnel  with  the 
interior  so  as  to  admit  a  supply  of  secondary  air  at  the  bridge. 

3. — Split  Bridge  Frit-kiln. 

Some  ninety  years  ago,  May  9,  1820,  J.  Parkes  patented  a  device 
‘  ‘  for  saving  fuel  in  steam  en  gines  and  furnaces  consuming  smoke.  ’  ’ 
This  device  is  now  known  as  ‘ '  Parkes’  split  bridge,  ’  ’  and  the  same 
principle,  more  or  less  modified,  has  been  repatented  again  and 
again,  in  apparent  ignorance  of  the  original.  (J.  Parkes,  Brit. 
Pat.  No.  4,455,  1820.)  A  sectional  drawing  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

In  Parkes’  split  bridge,  the  secondary  air  required  for  burning 
the  gas  produced  in  the  firemouth  enters  one  or  more  apertures 

*  Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Sue.,  9  74,  19iu. 


under  the  firebars.  These  openings  may  be  placed  as  in  Fig.  3,  o  r 
nearer  the  firebars  to  prevent  their  being  choked  with  ashes.  The 
aperture  leads  to  canals  opening  in  the  bridge.  The  air  there 
meets  the  gases  from  the  firemouth.  This  air  is  heated  while  passing 
under  the  firebars,  and  through  the  canals  in  the  bridge.  At  the 
same  time  the  bridge  is  cooled.  A  double 
economy  is  effected  :  The  bridge  is  chilled, 
and  the  attack  by  the  frit  is  accordingly 
diminished ;  the  secondary  air  for  com¬ 
bustion  is  also  warmed  by  heat  otherwise 
wasted.  The  results  are  good  when  the 
combustion  of  the  coal  is  slow,  so  that  the 
combustible  gases  are  generated  gradually. 

There  are  many  devices  for  automatically 
allowing  air  to  enter  immediately  after 
a  baiting.  I  notice  in  a  paper  by  J.  P.  de 
Vooys  —  Ker.  Bund.,  13,  893,  1905— that 
the  principle  of  the  Parkes’  split  bridge 
is  used  in  a  frit  kiln  at  Messrs.  Villeroy 
and  Boch’s  Works,  with  some  success. 

The  section  and  plan,  Fig.  4,  require  little 
description.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
firemouth  is  here  much  shallower  than 
usual.  Consequently  it  will  not  be  liable  to 
heat  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  to  the  same  extent  as  a  deeper  firehole. 
The  shallow  firehole,  however,  will  require  more  attention  in  baiting, 
&c.,  but  the  shallow  firemouth  hs  not  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
split  bridge.  The  firehole  can  be  made  as  deep  as  usual  by  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  vertical  bridge  canals.  A  possible  objection  to  the  split 
bridge  is  the  liability  of  the  bridge  canals  to  become  choked  with  dust 
and  ashes.  Obviously,  with  both  the  split  bridge  {a)  with  shallow 
and  (6)  deep  fireholes,  the  entry  ports  for  the  secondary  air  can  be 
fitted  with  regulating  dampers  ;  and  these  ports  can  be  placed  in 
other  piaces,  not  necessarily  just  below  the  firebars.  For  instance, 
the  tunnelled  bridge  can  be  converted  into  split  bridge,  as  in¬ 
dicated  above. 


Fig.  3. 

Parkes’  Split  Bridge. 


Mr.  Bernard  Moore  has  also  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  a  large  amount  of  water  is  used  in  the  ashpit  with  the  split 
bridge,  steam,  with  a  little  secondary  air,  may  pass  through  the 
openings  in  the  bridge.  Steam  is,  of  course,  effective  under  certain 
conditions  when  it  passes  through  the  firebars  with  the  primary 
air,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  baneful  than  useful  when  it  is  mixed 
with  the  secondary  air  in  great  quantities.  To  sum  up  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  ‘  ‘  split  bridge  ’  ’  frit-kiln  : 


PLAN 

Fig.  4. — Split  Bridge  Frit-kiln. 

(1)  The  secondary  air  is  warmed  by  heat  which  would  otherwise 
be  wasting,  or  damaging  the  kiln,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  cold 
secondary  air  entering  at  a  critical  place  among  the  burning  gases. 

(2)  The  bridge  and  the  brickwork  in  its  vicinity  are  partly  chilled 
while  the  secondary  air  is  passing  through  the  bridge  canals. 

(3)  The  relatively  low  temperature  of  the  split  bridge  does  not 
cause  such  movements  in  the  masonry  due  to  thermal  expansion 
and  contraction,  as  occur  in  high  temperature  bridges.  Hence 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  cracks  developing  in  the  kiln  bottom  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  bridge.  These  cracks  are  ‘  ‘  centres  ’  ’  of  attack 
by  the  molten  frit. 

(4)  The  shallow  firehole  helps  to  prevent  the  local  heating  of  the 
brickwork  near  the  bridge,  and  thus  enables  the  kiln  bottom  to 
better  resist  erosion  by  the  frit.  A  deep  firehole,  if  properly  worked, 
is  a  kind  of  gas  producer,  and  the  split  bridge  is  then  a  valuable 
adjunct  for  the  supply  of  hot  secondary  air. 

The  principle  of  the  split  bridge  has  been  used  a  great  deal  in 
gas-firing.  For  instance,  E.  Schmatolla,  Trans.  Eng.  Cer ■  Soc.,  7, 
122,  1908. 
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THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON 

INSTITUTfc. 

HE  Department  of  Technology,  Exhibition-rd.> 
London,  W.,  have  just  issued  the  programme  for  the 
session  of  1910-1911.  The  calendar  notifies  the 
following  dates  : — Saturday,  Oct.  8,  1910 — Last  day 
for  receiving  from  local  secretaries  applications  for 
registration  of  classes  in  Technology  (including 
special  subjects  for  women),  and  of  teachers  training  classes  in 
manual  training  and  domestic  subjects.  Examinations  : — Pottery 
and  porcelain  (preliminary),  Monday,  May  1,  7-0  to  10.0  p.m.  ; 
ditto,  ord-  and  lions.,  Wednesday,  May  3,  7.0  to  10.0  p.m.  ;  glass 
manufacture  (preliminary),  Monday,  May  1,  7.0  to  10.0  p.m.  ;  ditto, 
ord.  and  hons.,  Wednesday,  May  3. 

The  examiner  for  pottery  and  porcelain  is  Mr.  W.  Burton  and  for 
glass  manufacture  Mr.  W.  Rosenthain.  The  syllabus  for  pottery 
and  p  orcelain  manufacture  has  been  revised  as  follows  : — 

The  preliminary  examination  will  include  questions  on  the  rudi¬ 
ments  only  of  the  following  subjects ;  but  candidates  will  be 
expected  to  have  acquired  clear,  precise,  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  principles  involved,  and  of  their  application  to  the^' processes 
of  the  manufacture  : — 

A. '  -General  Subjects. 

(1)  Units  of  measurement — length,  area,  volume,  weight.  The 
metric  system  and  its  relation  to  the  British  system. 

(2)  The  principle  of  Archimedes.  Simple  methods  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  density  of  liquids  and  solids.  Hydrometry. 
Porosity  of  fired  and  unfired  bodies  and  the  methods  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  same. 

(3)  The  measurement  of  temperature.  Ordinary  thermometers. 
Fixed  points  of  thermometers.  Thermometer  scales — the  relation 
between  the  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  scales.  Distinction  between 
heat  and  temperature.  Specific  heat. 

(4)  Change  of  state.  Latent  heat  of  fusion  and  vaporisation  of 
water.  Effects  of  heat  on  different  materials  illustrating  decom¬ 
position,  fusion,  vaporisation.  Examples  : — Water,  ice,  dry  distil¬ 
lation  of  coal,  burning  of  limestone. 

(5)  The  effects  of  heat  on  the  simpler  materials  used  by  potters. 
Co-efficient  of  thermal  expansion.  Aqueous  solutions  and  solu¬ 
bility.  Influence  of  temperature  on  the  solubility  of  materials  in 
water.  Water — hard  and  soft. 

(6)  Oxidation  ;  rusts  ;  oxides  of  iron,  lead,  hydrogen,  carbon. 
Combustion.  Part  played  by  air  in  combustion.  Composition  of 
air  by  volume.  Products  of  combustion  of  common  fuels — wood, 
coal,  and  coal  gas. 

(7)  The  more  important  physical  properties  (colour,  fusibility, 
specific  gravity)  and  empirical  formulae  of  silica,  alumina,  lead 
oxides,  lime,  magnesia,  iron  oxides,  alkalies.  Solutions  of  clay 
and  silica  in  molten  lead  oxides. 

B.  — -Applied  Subjects. 

(1)  Materials  composing  the  bodies  of  common  pottery,  bricks  and 
tiles,  and  English  earthenware  and  china. 

(a)  The  Plastic  Materials. — The  general  physical  properties 
and  approximate  chemical  composition  of  the  following  clays  : — 
China  clay,  ball  clay,  fire  clay,  and  brick  clay.  The  influence  of 
variations  in  composition  of  the  above  clays  on  their  working 
properties,  and  on  the  colour,  hardness,  density,  &c.,  of  fired 
bodies.  The  occurrence  and  distribution  of  these  clays  in 
England.  The  preliminary  preparation  required  to  fit  them  for 
potters’  use,  including  “  weathering,”  “  washing,”  &c. 

(h)  The  Hardening  N on-plastic  Materials. — Silica  in  its  various 
forms.  Sand  and  flint  ;  their  occurrence  and  preparation. 
Ground  pitcher,  “grog,”  &c.  The  part  these  materials  play 
in  a  body,  both  during  the  making  and  the  firing. 

(c)  The  Fusible  Non-plastic  Materials. — Felspars  and  fels- 
pathic  materials  such  as  china  stone  ;  their  occurrence,  general 
composition,  preparation  and  use.  Bone  ash,  its  preparation, 
composition  and  use.  The  part  these  materials  play  in  a  body, 
both  during  the  making  and  the  firing. 

(2)  Body  mixing  by  both  dry  and  wet  methods.  The  relative 
advantages  of  different  methods.  The  sieving  and  magneting  of 
slip.  The  necessary  precautions  for  securing  the  efficacy  of  these 
various  processes. 

(3)  Preparation  of  potters’  clay.  Slip  kiln  heated  by  flues  or  by 
steam  pipes.  Filter  presses.  Pug  mills  and  similar  appliances. 
“  Wedging  ”  of  clay. 

(4)  Processes  for  shaping.  Throwing  and  turning.  Jolley  and 
jigger  work.  Pressing  and  casting.  Making  from  dies  both  plastic 
and  dust.  Making  by  expression  and  by  compression. 

(5)  Working  properties  of  the  body.  Plasticity  or  the  reverse  of 
various  ordinary  bodies.  Contraction  in  drying  and  its  cause. 
Necessary  precautions  in  the  making  processes  and  in  drying  to 
obtain  a  practical  result.  Methods  of  adjusting  composition, 
degree  of  fineness,  &c.,  to  meet  varying  requirements. 

(6)  Moisture  in  the  atmosphere  ;  saturation  of  air  with  moisture  , 
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the  measurement  of  the  amount  of  moisture  in  air  ;  hygrometers  ; 
evaporation  ;  efflorescence  and  delinquescence  ;  the  effects  of  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  of  moisture  upon  the  composition  of  a  body  and  on 
the  market  value  of  the  materials. 

(7)  Drying — natural  and  artificial.  Tunnel  dryers.  Potter’s 
stoves.  Requirements  of  a  potter’s  stove.  Ventilation  and  its 
importance  in  the  drying-room.  Mechanical  appliances  to  stoves 
in  china  and  earthenware  factories. 

No  certificates  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  preliminary 
examination,  but  the  candidates’  successes  will  be  communicated 
to  the  centres  where  they  were  examined.  The  fee  for  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  is  one  shilling. 

■.L  ‘d&,  "  _  _  Ordinary  Grade. 

In  addit  ion  to  more  advanced  questions  on  the  subjects  covered  by 
the  preliminary  examination,  questions  may  be  set  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

(1)  Natural  agents  at  work  in  the  formation  of  clays.  Primary 
and  secondary  clays.  Origin  of  red  and  cane  marls  arid  shales. 
Varieties  of  ball  and  china  clays.  The  washing  and  refining  of 
china  clay. 

Composition  of  the  different  body  materials  ;  deleterious  im¬ 
purities  ;  effects  of  impurities  in  clays  on  the  ware.  Methods  of 
testing  body  materials  for  specific  uses. 

Physical  properties  of  the  body  materials  ;  plasticity,  specific 
gravity,  tenacity,  shrinkage — wet  to  dry,  and  dry  to  fired,  colour 
and  fusibility. 

(2)  Bodies. — The  composition,  preparation  and  working  properties 
of  the  bodies  used  in  making  English  pottery.  The  scumming  of 
terra-cotta  and  other  bodies.  Its  cause  and  cure.  The  compound¬ 
ing  of  a  body  by  balancing  the  properties  of  different  substances. 
The  influence  of  the  size  of  particles  on  the  plasticity  and  working 
properties  generally.  Remedies  for  defects  arising  in  practice. 

(3)  Wet  and  dry,  cylinder  and  pan  grinding.  Chert  runners, 
Welsh  pavers,  French  burrs.  Separation  of  materials  into  particles 
of  different  fineness  ;  gradiometer,  Schone’s  apparatus.  Influence 
of  fineness  of  grinding  on  the  firing  point  of  bodies.  Dry  weight  of 
slip  ;  slop  weight  of  slip.  Calculation  of  slipmakers’  cards. 

(4)  Simpler  types  of  up-and-down-draught  brick  and  pottery 
ovens  ;  temporary  and  permanent  clamps — “  Dutch,”  “  Scotch,” 
Newcastle,  Wilkinson’s,  Minton’s  ;  “  Hopper  ”  mouths  ;  approxi¬ 
mate  dimensions  of  typical  up-and-down-draught  ovens.  Relative 
merits  of  up-and-down-draught  ovens. 

Draught  and  its  causes.  Measurement  of  draught.  Chimneys. 
Smoke  suppression.  Principles  of  firing  biscuit  ovens.  Reducing 
and  oxidising  atmospheres.  General  results  of  inaccurate  firing. 
Defects  apparent  on  drawing  biscuit  ovens. 

Placing — earthenware,  china,  tiles,  bricks. 

(5)  Fired  Bodies. — The  density,  hardness,  and  porosity  of  fired 
bodies.  Means  of  estimating  the  same.  The  part  played  by  fineness 
of  particles  in  the  results  obtained.  The  practical  means  used  for 
altering  the  vitreousness  of  a  body,  when  the  firing  temperature  is 
fixed.  The  effect  of  increasing  the  proportions  (separately)  of  flint, 
stone,  felspar,  ball  clay,  and  china  clay  in  earthenware  bodies.  The 
introduction  of  lime. 

(6)  Olaze  Making. — (a)  Materials  in  general  use — Chemical 
composition,  solubility  in  water  and  action  of  glost-oven  heat  on 
felspar,  stone,  flint,  whiting,  plaster  of  Paris,  china  clay,  soda  ash, 
soda  crystals,  boron  compounds,  pearlash,  nitre,  zinc  oxide,  barium 
compounds,  litharge,  red  lead,  white  lead.  Classification  into 
acids,  bases  and  salts. 

( b )  Preparation — Raw  and  fritted  glazes.  Methods  of  mixing 

and  of  fritting.  Frit  kilns.  Glaze  grinding.  The  addition  of 

raw  flint,  stone,  &c.,  to  the  frit  in  making  a  finished  glaze  and 

devices  used  for  keeping  ground  glaze  in  suspension. 

(7)  Glazes. — Composition  of  glazes  used  for  once  fired  and  twice 
fired  wares  in  this  country.  The  broad  practical  considerations 
(fusibility,  fluidity,  &c.)  governing  their  application  and  use.  The 
different  ways  of  applying  glazes  and  smears  to  bodies.  Salt 
glazing  ;  chemical  nature  of  salt-gaze,  conditions  necessary  for 
success. 

(8)  Glost  Firing. — Wad  clay.  Methods  of  placing  adopted  in  the 
glost  firing  of  various  wares.  Principles  to  be  observed  in  firing 
a  glost  oven  or  glazing  kiln.  General  results  of  defective  firing. 
Faults  due  to  defective  dipping. 

(9)  General  information  on  under -glaze  colours,  coloured  glazes, 
coloured  bodies  and  coloured  slips.  “  Flow  ”  colours.  Colouring 
oxides — cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  chromium,  titanium, 
uranium — chemical  composition,  physical  properties.  Colours 
obtained  with  the  different  types  of  glazes  :  alkaline  or  lead. 
Typical  recipes.  Methods  of  preparation. 

The  fee  for  the  examination  in  the  ordinary  and  honours  grades  is 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  each. 

Honours  Grade. 

( 1 )  The  occurrence  of  clays  in  the  British  Isles.  Different  types 
of  clay.  General  properties  of  clays.  Chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  clays.  Chemical  and  physical  changes  during  the 
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weathering  of  clays  ;  plasticity  and  its  causes.  Artificial  methods 
lor  increasing  the  plasticity  of  clays. 

Minera logical  (“  rational  ”)  and  ultimate  constitution  of  clays. 
Ihe  rational  analysis  of  a  clay  and  its  value  to  the  potter. 
Criticisms  oi  the  methods  used  for  rational  analysis.  Calculation 
ot  rational  analysis  from  analytical  data.  Synthesis  of  bodies 
from  rational  analyses.  Methods  of  estimating  the  fineness  of  clays, 
&c.  Surface  factors.  J 

(2)  Ceramic  calculations  (a)  given  the  chemical  analysis  to  com¬ 
pute  a  molecular  formula  and  conversely ;  (b)  Compounding  a 

recipe  for  raw  and  fritted  glaze  from  the  molecular  formula,  using 
pure  and  impure  materials  ;  (c)  To  represent  a  body  or  glaze  recipe 
as  a  molecular  formula  ;  (d)  To  replace  one  or  more  constituents 
in  a  recipe  by  a  new  substance  of  known  composition.  Use  and 
abuse  of  molecular  formulae. 

(3)  The  general  laws  of  the  fusibility  of  mixtures.  Methods  of 
measuring  refractory  qualities.  Eutectic  mixtures.  Acid,  basic 
and  neutral  refractory  materials— ganister,  chromite,  dolomite! 
magnesite,  and  bauxite  bricks.  Saggers  and  refractory  materials. 
Fireclays  and  sagger  marls.  Factors  which  determine  the  econo¬ 
mical  production  and  use  of  saggers  and  firebricks  ;  influence  of 
grog,  fineness  of  particles,  and  porosity.  Sagger  machines— screw, 
hydraulic  and  steam  presses. 

,Haed  Fafte  Porcelain. — Its  body,  glaze,  and  the  general 
methods  of  production. 

Soft  Paste  Porcelains. — Parian  and  jasper  bodies.  The  respec- 
tlVr^aht.leS  of  these  Products  for  use  and  beauty  of  decoration 

(5)  English  and  Continental  machines  for  preparing,  grinding 

and  punfj  ing  potters  materials.  Machines  used  in  shaping  potterv 
ware.  Recent  advances.  i  s  i  y 

(6)  Firing.— The  production  of  a  reducing  or  oxidising  atmosphere 

m  an  oven.  The  general  effects  of  such  varying  conditions  on  (a) 
the  bodies  ;  (b)  the  glazes  ;  ( c )  the  colours.  The  defect  called 

sulphuring  and  how  it  may  be  avoided.  Treatment  of  under - 
g  aze  colours  in  the  oven.  Effect  of  different  glazes  on  (a)  under- 
glaze  colours  ;  (b)  colouring  oxides  dissolved  in  the  glaze  The 

firing  of  ovens  and  kilns  by  gas. 

(7)  Pyrometry. — The  various  methods  used  by  potters  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  progress  and  termination  of  firing.  Wedgwood’s 
pyrometer.  The  principles  involved  in  fusion  pyrometers  of 
various  forms,  and  their  practical  manufacture  and  use.  The 
principles  and  methods  of  using  electric  resistance  and  thermo - 
C°^  enPfr0meterS-  The  teiuPerature  curves  of  ovens  and  kilns 

(8)  Relations  between  Glaze  and  Body.—'  ‘  Crazing,”  “  chipping  ” 

”  Peeung.  The  cause  and  cure  of  such  defects.  Effects  of  the 
addition  (separately  or  in  conjunction)  of  silica,  alumina,  alkalies 
lime,  zinc  oxide,  lead  oxide,  and  boric  acid,  to  a  glaze,  with  regard 
to  fusibility  fluidity,  colour,  brilliance,  permanence,  crazing,  &c. 
Ihe  reconstitution  of  a  glaze  from  analytical  data.  The  solubility 
ot  lead  fritts  in  dilute  acid.  Leadless  glazes. 

(9)  On-the-glaze  Colours. — The  colouring  bases.  The  fluxes 
iheir  preparation,  composition  and  use.  Conditions  necessary  to 
secure  freshness  and  glossiness  of  the  fired  colours.  Effects  of 
overfire  and  underfire.  The  construction  and  management  of  kilns 
tor  enamelling.  Recent  advances,  English  and  foreign. 

(10)  Metals.— The  preparation  and  use  of  gold,’  silver  and 
platmum.  Liquid  gold,  metallic  lustres,  ancient  and  modern 

(11)  Mechanical  methods  of  decoration,  including  recent  advances. 
.Preparation  of  oils  and  varnishes  for  use  with  potters’  colours. 

,  '  rJA  j  °,CE  PeST' — Candidates  for  honours  reaching  a  certain 
s  andaid  ot  proficiency  at  the  written  examination  may  be  required 
to  undergo  a  viva  voce  examination,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
award  of  the  Institute’s  prizes.  6 

The  viva  voce  examination  will  be  held,  on  a  date  to  be  subse¬ 
quently  fixed,  as  soor.  as  possible  after  the  written  examination. 
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The  Limoges  Porcelain  Industry.— The  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  Limoges  reports  as  follows  for  1909  The  trade 
of  this  district  has  continued  to  be  much  below  the  average 
on  account  of  the  dull  conditions  of  the  United  States 
market.  Some  orders  came  in  the  autumn,  and  the  end 
of  the  year  gave  better  hopes  for  the  future.  There  was 
an  output  of  2,746  kilns  fired,  showing  a  decrease  of  367 
on  the  previous  year.  China  exports  to  the  United  States 
were  :-1907,  9,021,338  fr.  22  c.  (£360,853  10s.  7d.)  :  1908 
9,011,440  fr.  39  c.  (£360,457  12s.  4d.)  ;  1909,  7,301,170  fr! 
28  c.  (£292,046  16s.  3d.).  Coal  was  consumed  to  the 
of  55,000  metric  tons  for  china  work,  of  which 
16,000  tons  were  Newport  COal.  Prices  were  quoted  pretty 
low  until  October  Limoges,  £1  6s. ;  Newport,  14s.  In 
October  prices  went  up  to  Limoges,  £1  8s.  ;  Newport, 
lbs.  But  on  account  of  slow  business  there  was  no  demand 
at  these  prices.  Imports  of  ceramic  colours  from  Hanlev 
show  a  decrease  of  one  quarter. 


Reviews. 


British  Pottery  Marks,  By  G.  Woolliscroft  Rhead  R  E 
Hon.  A.R.C.A.  London  ;  Author  of  “  The  Principles 
of  Design,  A  Handbook  of  Etching,”  and  other 
works,  and  joint  Author  of  “  Staffordshire  Pots  and 
Potters.”  London:  Scott,  Greenwood  &  Son  The 
Pottery  Gazette  Office.  7s.  fid.  net. 


This  useful  work  on  British  pottery  marks  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  collectors 
and  students  of  our  native  pottery,  who  have  neither  the 
means  nor  the  time  to  devote  to  the  collection  of  ancient 
pottery,  nor  of  the  modern  productions  of  other  countries 
As  an  authority  on  “  pottery  marks,”  Chaffers,  cf  course’ 
is  supreme,  but  his  “  Marks  and  Monograms  on  Potterv 
and  Porcelain,”  and  the  “  Ceramic  Gallery,”  cover  far  too 
wide  a  field  for  the  majority  of  us.  These  works  begin 
with  the  ancient  pottery  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
omans,  and  take  us  through  the  varieties  of  pottery 
produced  at  various  periods  in  France,  Italy,  Germany  &c 
and  then  draw  attention  to  the  pottery  and  porcelain  of 
Great  Britain.  The  main  purpose  of  the  present  work  is 
to  assist  the  average  “  collector,  connoisseur,  student,  and 
general  reader  in  the  identification  of  the  various  British 
pottery  wares.”  This  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  task,  but 
the  author  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  accomplishing  it, 
and  m  doing  so  gives  some  useful  and  necessary  advice 
to  the  collector  of  limited  experience.  He  points  out  that 
marks  by  themselves  in  many  cases  form  no  sufficient 
guide,  since  potters  were  continually  imitating  each  other’s 
marks,  though  in  many  instances,  doubtless,  there  was  no 
intention  to  deceive.”  The  danger  of  relying  solely  on 
marks  will  be  understood  when  we  read  that  “  the  crossed 
swords  of  Dresden  were  imitated  with  slight  additions  at 
Bristol,  Coalbrookdale,  Caughley,  Worcester,  and  other 
places,  that  the  anchor  mark  is  ubiquitous  and  that  the 
crown  has  become  almost  universal.”  Still,  in  face  of  this, 
and  of  the  fact  that  ‘  ‘  the  early  English  potterv  was  un¬ 
marked,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  British  pottery  marks 
is  essential  to  all  who  wish  to  identify  the  productions  of  a 
particular  manufacturer  or  period.  That  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  by  the  diligent  student  of  this  work  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  trouble.  The  names  of  potteries  and  of 
manufacturers,  interspersed,  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  in  many  instances  the  references  are  to  both  :  for 
example,  under  D  we  find  “  Denby  Pottery,”  and  under 
B,  Joseph  Bourne  &  Son,  the  manufacturers  of  it.  Mr. 
Woolliscroft  Rhead  might  well  have  given  a  sub-title 
to  his  work,  for  it  contains  much  very  interesting  and 
useful  information  about  pottery  itself, ”  the  most  famous 
manufactories,  manufacturers,  designers,  and  decorators, 
alphabetically  introduced  in  the  category  of  trade  marks’. 
This  is  really  a  most  important  feature  of  the  book,  al¬ 
though  an  extraneous  one.  There  are  brief  accounts  of  such 
works  as  Worcester,  Derby,  Pinxton,  Coalport,  Bow,  Chelsea, 
&c.,  of  such  manufacturers  as  the  four  Adams  of  Greengates, 
Copelands,  Doultons,  Mintons,  Pilkingtons,  Wedgwoods! 
&c.,  of  Bancroft,  the  flower  painter  at  Chelsea  ;  of  Hannah 
B.  Barlow,  the  famous  delineator  of  animals  at  Minton’s 
and  at  Doulton’s  ;  of  Billingsley,  the  flower  painter;  of 
Louis  M.  Solon,  George  Tinworth,  Charles  Toft  and 
Ralph  Wood.  The  short  explanations  of  the  trade  terms 
“Delft,”  “Rockingham,”  “  Ironstone  China,”  “Egg¬ 
shell  China,”  and  “  Salt  Glaze,”  will  be  found  useful 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  pottery.  There  are  fourteen 
illustrations  in  half-tone  and  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
marks  in  the  text. 
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The  British  and  Irish  Waterways  Gazetteer.  Compiled, 
classified,  and  arranged  by  Frederick  Charles  South. 
London  :  The  Stanmer  Publishing  Co.,  Battersea, 
S.W.  6s.  net. 

The  object  of  this  book  may  be  stated  briefly  to  be 
“  How  to  send  goods  expeditiously  by  water,  so  as  to  save 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  carriage.”  Naturally  every 
manufacturer  and  dealer  wishes  to  reduce  his  carriage 
account.  It  is  not  limited,  as  its  title  may  at  first  suggest, 
to  rates  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  gives  about 
7,000  through  water  routes  from  London  and  other  ports 
to  upwards  of  2,000  important  places  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  canal  services  are  included,  and  the  work  gives 
much  subsidiary  information  as  to  the  dispatching  of 
goods.  Holders  of  stocks  at  seaports  will  find  this  book 
especially  useful  to  them,  particularly  when  consigning 
goods  to  inland  towns.  It  deals  with  places  not  touched 
by  a  railway,  or  that  can  be  more  advantageously  served 
by  steamers,  hoys  and  barges.  The  book  shows  how  to 
take  advantage  of  regular  services  upon  hundreds  of  miles 
of  existing  inland  waterways  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  index  to  “  Shipping  and  Canal  Companies  and 
Wharves”  runs  to  thirteen  pages,  showing  that  water 
carriage  is  receiving  considerable  attention  already. 
Those  who  complain  of  railway  rates  may  like  to  consult 
this  water  route  guide  from  practically  anywhere  to  any¬ 
where  else.  Some  of  the  alternative  routes  are  lengthy, 
but  we  have  not  investigated  them  so  closely  as  to  be  able 
to  sav  whether  or  not  they  are  in  all  cases  more  economical. 
A  table  of  rates  cannot  be  given,  as  steamship  and  canal 
companies  are  not  subject  to  regulations  such  as  are  im¬ 
posed  on  railway  companies,  but  they  will  be  given  by  the 
companies  on  application,  and  ruled  columns  are  supplied 
for  recording  them.  It  is  a  crown  Svo.  book  of  400  pp., 
neatly  bound  in  blue  cloth  and  well  printed. 


Trade  Reports. 

The  Proprietors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  POTTERIES. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

LL  things  considered,  the  condition  of  trade  in  the 
Potteries  remains  fairly  satisfactory.  August  is 
always  a  broken  month,  owing  to  the  intervention  of 
the  “  wakes  ”  holidays,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
factories  from  one  end  of  the  district  to  the  other 
are  idle,  and  will  remain  so  for,  at  any  rate,  a  week. 
But,  judging  from  my  inquiries  here  and  there,  the  holidays  this  year 
are  not  likely  to  be  unduly  prolonged.  New  orders  scarcely  arrive 
so  abundantly  just  now  as  they  have  been  doing  of  late,  but  there 
is  sufficient  work  on  the  books  to  make  most  manufacturers  anxious 
to  get  their  factories  into  full  suing  again,  and  when  the  work¬ 
people  get  back  from  their  annual  jaunts  to  Blackpool  or  Douglas 
they  will  find,  for  the  most  part,  plenty  waiting  for  them  to  do. 
While  business  is  fairly  brisk  throughout  the  district,  it  still  remains 
the  case  that  the  general  earthenware  branch  is  better  employed 
than  the  china  department,  and  it  also  has  to  be  recorded  once  again 
that  the  export  trade  is  characterised  by  a  better  tone  than  the 
home  market.  This  state  of  affairs  is,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  the 
continued  depression  in  the  cotton  trade,  which  has  diminished 
the  earning  and  spending  power  of  the  huge  population  of  one  of 
our  most  important  markets.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  thi&  country,  as  a  whole,  increased  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  year  by  considerably  over  £60,000,000, 
or>e  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  condition  of  the  home 
market  ought  to  be  very  much  more  healthy  than  it  is. 


The  Potteries  district  ought  to  be  receiving  more  orders  than 
it  has  been  doing  from  the  retail  trading  community  at  home. 
And  if  the  retail  trading  community  does  not  find,  as  apparently 
it  is  not  finding,  that  the  public  demand  for  the  goods  it  sells 
is  commensurate  with  the  improved  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  country  at  large,  it  would  seem  that  the  money  which,  in  the 


ordinary  way,  might  have  gone  into  their  exchequer  has  been 
diverted  into  some  other  channel.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case, 
into  what  channel  has  the  money  gone  ?  I  heard  one  manufacturer 
the  other  day  suggest  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
money  which  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  with  the  shop¬ 
keepers  has  been  invested  with  the  innumerable  rubber  and  oil 
companies  placed  upon  the  market  during  the  recent  boom,  and 
perhaps  there  is  something  in  that  suggestion.  If  the  money  has 
been  locked  up  in  investments,  obviously  it  cannot  be  spent  on 
potter y  and  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  But,  later  on,  when, 
if  ever — and  in  some  cases  one  fears  it  is  a  big  “  if  ’’—these  com¬ 
panies  return  their  shareholders  the  promised  hundredfold  in  the 
shape  of  dividends,  then  is  the  time  when  the  shopkeepers  may  be 
expected  to  reap  their  golden  harvest,  and  the  manufacturers  will 
be  telling  me  that  the  home  market  has  at  last  got  a  move  upon  it. 
In  the  meantime,  it  seems,  we  must  possess  our  souls  in  patience, 
and  though  patience  is  a  virtue  it  is  sometimes  a  trying  one  to 
practise. 

We  must  be  thankful,  however,  that,  if  the  home  market  is  still 
slow,  trade  abroad  continues-  to  be  busy,  and  so  compensates  for  the 
deficiencies  elsewhere.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  relating  to  the 
potting  trade  for  the  month  of  June  once  again  show  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  exports  of  British  ware.  The  value  of  the  pottery 
sent  abroad  during  the  month  was  £219,185,  against  £186,088  in  1909 
and  £182,145  in  1908,  the  increases  on  the  two  previous  years  being 
£33,097  and  £37,040  respectively.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
were  not  quite  so  high  as  in  June  of  last  year,  though  slightly  higher 
than  in  June  of  1908,  the  figures  for  the  three  years  being  respec¬ 
tively  £37,955,  £39,453,  and  £32,612.  In  round  figures  there  were 
increases  in  the  exports  of  ware  during  the  month  to  the  following 
countries  : — Canada,  £9,000  ;  the  Argentine,  £4,500  ;  Brazil, 
£4,000  ;  British  South  Africa,  £2,200  ;  Australia,  £4,500  ;  the  East 
Indies,  £2,100;  Germany,  £2,000;  and  “other  countries  ”  (not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  returns),  £10,000.  There  was  a  de¬ 
crease  of  £1,500  in  the  exports  of  ware  to  the  United  States,  of 
£700  in  the  exports  to  France,  and  of  £600  in  the  exports  to  New 
Zealand.  Once  again  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  draw-  attention  to  the 
maintained  improvement  of  the  exports  to  South  Africa.  By  the 
last  mail  I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  touch  with  many 
important  commercial  interests  in  the  new  Dominion,  and  he  gave 
a  bright  and  encouraging  opinion  of  the  business  outlook  there. 
Looking  at  the  figures  relating  to  the  pottery  exports  for  the  six 
months  ended  June,  we  find  that  they  have  amounted  to  £1,272,635, 
against  £1,063,132  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and 
£1,225,278  the  year  before.  If  this  rate  of  increase  be  continued 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  we  shall  have  good  cause  for 
satisfaction  when  Christmas  is  reached.  The  imports  of  foreign 
ware  for  June  amounted  in  value  to  only  £72,7/8,  compared  with 
£93  654  in  June  of  1909,  and  the  figures  for  the  half  year  are  respec¬ 
tively  £410,871  and  £435,231.  The  foreign  w*are  re-exported  m 
June  amounted  to  £14,505  in  value,  and  for  the  six  months  the 
figure  w;as  £63,509.  Deducting  re-exports  from  the  imports,  we 
find  that  the  value  of  the  foreign  w'are  placed  on  the  markets  of 
Great  Britain  was  £58,273  in  June,  and  £347,362  in  the  six  months. 


A  good  deal  is  being  heard  just  now  of  the  scarcity  of  Rio  Grande 
bone  ash  for  pottery  purposes.  For  a  long  time  Rio  Grande  bone 
ash  has  been  a  diminishing  quantity,  and  its  place  has  been  taken 
more  and  more  by  the  soft  calcined  bone  produced  by  the 
“  digester  ”  process.  None  of  the  better  class  material  has  now 
been  shipped,  it  appears,  since  a  cargo  per  the  1  Meyric  ’  ’  was 
loaded  in  April  last,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  cargo  at  all 
afloat,  nor  are  any  vessels  chartered  for  loading  at  Rio  Grande. 
No  more  best  pottery  ash  is  likely  to  arrive  in  England  for  six 
months  to  come,  and  now  the  china  manufacturers  of  the  district 
have  not  500  tons  of  bone  “  ash  ”  in  sight,  in  lieu  of  a  stock  of  three 
or  four  thousand  tons  which  was  formerly  on  the  spot  at  this  season. 
The  price  is  now  considerably  higher  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  daily  rising.  [R.  H.  &  S.  L.  Plant,  of  Tuscan  Works, 
Longton,  present  a  different  view  of  this  case  in  a  letter  which  they 
have  addressed  to  the  Editors  as  follows  : — “  Doubtless  you  will 
be  conversant  with  the  shortage  of  Rio  Grande  bone  ash  for 
pottery  purposes,  and  possibly  you  may  have  seen  a  cutting  from 
‘  The  Daily  Sentinel  ’  stating  that  there  is  very  little  stock  at  the 
Mersey  Ports,  and  that  the  china  manufacturers  of  the  Pottery 
district  have  not  500  tons  of  bone  ash  in  sight  in  lieu  of  the  stock 
of  three  or  four  thousand  tons  w-hich  formerly  w-as  on  the  spot  at 
this  season.  We  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  serious  harm  may 
result  to  the  English  china  pottery  industry,  if  no  answer  is  made 
by  the  manufacturers  to  this  statement.  We  do  not  deny  the  short¬ 
age  of  Rio  Grande  bone  ash.  At  the  same  time  We  should  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  some  of  the  English  china  manufacturers,  at 
least,  have  seen  the  possibility  of  the  above  scarcity,  and  have  laid 
in  stocks  which  wrill  cover  them  for  the  next  eight  or  nine  months. 
Our  present  holding  of  Rio  Grande  bone  ash  is  173  tons,  with  a  con¬ 
tract  for  150  tons  of  English  calcined  bone.  We  think  it  is  only 
due  to  our  clients  that  this  assurance  should  be  given,  so  that  they 
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may  at  least  have  reliance  on  tkn 

may  bo  sending  out  between  now  AuK  lty  tbe  goods  that  we 
Rio  Grande.— (Signed)  R.  H.  &  S.  L.  Plant”6**  aIriVals  °f  ash  from 

and  into  the  danger,  or  injury  to  health  7  the  Pothng  trade, 

causes,  has  at  length  made  its  anno  arising  from  dust  and  other 
elsewhere.  The  report  whieS  app7rance’  aild  ^  fully  dealt  with 
rules,  is  so  voluminous  a  documenT  thaJ68  nUr?er°us  ProPoaed  new 
mastered  all  its  details  even  vet  •  but  as^ho^  01'8  hav®  hardly 
with  the  contents  of  the  renoTT  ’  grow  more  familiar 

becoming  seriously  disturbed  it  the^ast  °  /  16111  are  undeniably 

mendations.  The  committee  haUi  ^  u  i  character  of  the  recom- 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  raw  lead  in  +°A  t0  reconimend  the 

though  at  one  time  the  proposal  to  draw  ’  &t  the ,prasant  moment, 
in  the  making  of  which  the  use  of  ll°  ft  ?pa  schpdule  of  articles 
favourable  consideration  Had  Z  ^°uIdbe  pr?hibited  received 
restrictions  upon  the  use' of  Ye  ad  the  TfffZZfl  to  place 

the  prosperity  of  the  industry  ’  "i  l  °Ct  7,sP>cb  a  course  upon 
thousands  of  workup  e"ga27’in‘?t‘ '  °< 

and  it  is  satisfactory  that  no'siich  unwise  l I f  ZZ  been  dlsastrous, 
the  other  recommendations  will  ent.  u  '  °P  bas  been  taken.  But 
expense  to  the  manufacturer.  The  proviso*  °Ut!ay’  and  increased 
or  cocoa,  to  the  women  and  vonno-  S  °n  aS  to,  supplying  milk, 

cesses  has  been  made  much  of  i.f  Fu-  °nS  engaged  111  tbe  lead  pro¬ 
to  prove*  an  important  factor  in l,  l6  ,newSpfPers-  aod  it  is  likely 
though  there  are.  of  course,  plenty  of  nil! 7Utl01\  of  Plumbism,  al- 
of  thing  “  grandmotherly  ”*  l  Pl?PT  ready  to  call  this  sort 

to  redufe  dagger  aTdsSin,  n0t’  if  is  ^g 

have  it,  and  never  mind  what  term  TrV  peop  e>let  us  by  a11  means 
while  the  “  titl  t  ”  of  news  fbo^Thl  uf  7&y  apPJy  to  ^  But 
and  wide  in  the  halfpenny  papers  theTlr!  h&S  bean  ciroulated  far 
visions  for  the  diminution  of  the  dust  dan lntrica*e’  Pr°- 
less  attention,  probably  because  the  mndll  haVe  received  much 
seems  to  demand  ‘  ‘  news  ’  ’  which  is  Pa  .,™de.rn  nawsPaPcr  reader 
cause  him  to  trouble  to  “  think  "  V  ’  y  assimilated,  and  does  not 
for  their  part,  have  been  doine  m"fh- ,  The  manufacturers, 

suggestions  (shortly  no  doubt  'o,  |,  hinkmg  about  these  new 

about  anything  J’  a  long  t Le  mS  '  ‘h“  **  *»•  *»• 

do  not  propose  to  enter  into  he™  b“luse  thev  lff  d‘°"S’.";hiCh  1 
marised  elsewhere,  will,  it  is  obvious  PntQn  *  adequately  sum- 

lay  on  the  part  of  oTS'X'ir ? '“t'  °Ut' 

■up  to  requirements.  e  to  bring  their  factories 
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. ^  as  11,11 , M 1  ■  ■  ,U  Stoke* 


The  scheme  of  “internal  supervision”  or  “  , 

and  the  proposals  with  regard  tn  Lrlmoi  ;  1  self 'inspection, 

woman  labour,  and  so  forthwm  TuS  ^  ^  compensation, 

«r  e^e"!  ^  ^  £Es 

3  sssa 

or  the  commercial  aspect  of  theproblem  and  whn  i  °*  IPanufacture, 

^hrtr^ 

and  impartial  manner  The  reonlt  mf  +  .  wiorougn 

>  1  cmy  anu  mnt  dust.  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  tw 
and  tkITa?d  n,Umer°US  suggestions  for  diminishing  both  the  lead 
a  er«  dUSt°Vlls’  and  the  latter-  which  will  entail  ggreat  structural 
s!££?»  i  8  mfny  factone8>  wil1  ultimately  be  embodied  in  new 
aii  1  a  RU  tf-'  7*  Present  the  proposals  are  subject  to  modification 

and,  upon  objection  being  taken  to  any  of  them  the  Home  i  ’ 

noatyta°kdrtanf  inqUily  ;  bUt'  Under  ^  newS^^S 
not  be  hnMm  °f  tn  arbitration’  and  tb®  Home  Secretary  would 
Hon  1  Offil  b.ytlSUCh  Proceedmgs.  The  arbitration  between  the 
^Office  and  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  present  Special  Buies, 


facturers  I  do*  not find  thSoks^uc^  WBponsihJo  manu- 

generaJ  m^et  mg  the*  unitldP  Xna"^11  ^a^nedin  the  Report  .‘^A 

probably  be  held  after  the  l'  ,  a  and  earthenware  trade  will 
but  one  fails  to  sle  howrte  ay8’, t0  consider  the  whole  subject 
are  grumblLg  beca™  n»  'vho 

signed  the  report  are  not  dome  iustie  ?i  rePresentatives  have 
wurked  „„  ba?d  in  ‘utoStf  "‘'rr  ""-If™ 

brom  time  to  time  those  gentlemen  (Mr  w  «  f  committee. 
Bernard  Moore)  have  consulted^  Si  YZ  Bur,ton  and  Mr- 
nuttee,  and  have  acciuainte.]  tlu»  16  Manufacturers  Joint  Com- 
was  being  done.  Kow  thev  h  me!Tlbcr8  that  body  with  wdiat. 
no  getting  beyond  it  Th  ‘  Z  Slgae.d  the  report,  and  there  is 
this  •  ‘‘\retZZ  qUe?tlQn  ultimately  resolves  itself  into 

after  a  truly  exhaustive  inn°P0Sa  l  necassary  ?  ”  The  committee 
there  being  a ^concenlus  ofTJ7’  h&Ve  dZded  that  th®y  are.  And! 
this  point,  it  seems  certain  t  hat  * Z  Z  Y*  P&rt  ^  the  committee  on 
tion,  the  proposals  will  have  to  be  carried  outP°ST}ble  min°r  m.odiflCa- 
be  certain  cases  in  which  some  of  lilf  **  Tbere  may,  of  course, 

applicable  or  unsuitable,  and  such  caseswiilShf  rU,les,wi11  be  in* 
considered.  But  there  are  a  a®es  wdl  have  to  be  specially 

that  they  rather  approve  of  the  nrolll'l  manufacturer8  who  confess 
whom  the  Report  has  been  receiZZZt  Z  Z7  Stand'  Those  by 
those  w^hose  factories  are  the  nMe  ''lth  Ieast  favour  are  naturally 

The  old  factories  SCe  S  ^  /le  Ieast  wel1  equipped 

lot  of  money.  Somebody  has  elf  “  °rd7’  and  this  will  colt  a 
the  provisions  of  the  Report  wifi  fllll80  ^  aS  t0  estlmate  that 

condition  a5  will  reduc.  the 


i40"ingTh^o0o»UdT„nh‘o7  theirs  inC"r[ed  «reat 

tilation  equipment  ^  dippmg-houses,  benches,  ven- 

lavatory  accommodation  and  To ’on ,ftores’  potters’  shops, 
they  have  had  comparatively  few ?  case's' llfT  h**  ^  that 
among  their  workers.  Thefr  efforts  nlfnll  Zf’  7  asthma’ 
rendered  nugatory  because  in  ’  unfortuuately,  have  been 

adopted  such  precautions  and  ftVT  manufacturers  have  not 

being  harassed  from  all  quarters  AlrtTlT  that,the  trade  i«  still 
that  there  are  not  as  manv  Z  I  J  though  manufacturers  contend 

Report  now  Tssued  suSesfs  l  ' Z  T&d  Pois°uing  as  the 
cases,  and  bad  cases  afd  thffe  b7denied  that  there  are 

undoubtedly  be  harassed  by  the  Government  thlv,mdi;stry . wiH 
necessary  to  do  whatever  nan  a  b  ent.  Therefore  it  is 

to  do  it  as  speedily  as  possible  dWirt  lmp7ye  c°uditions,  and 
which  have  fallen ^i  h  regard  to  the  little  works 
on  by  people  with  w  c  aPldated  8tate,  and  which  are  often  carried 
that  ft  S ^vSvhard  hnesTn  a  r  T  their  dispoSaI’  realises 
business  together  to  be  told  ThTt  ll  f  struggling  to  get  a  little 
mediately  on  brintinc  his  wor^s  „  ZZt  Sp7d  a  large  «  im- 

no t^again° beS per mitt^dlan til t ^ S  T  ^ 

the  landlord!  PSf5?uldStni.?S8  °  ^  pr°per  ordar  by 

would  have  to  be  increased  but  t  h  H  rneai?  tbat  the  rent  of  the  works 
unsanitary  and  unheaffhv  elnr  ff  l^T^  Z  better  than  blowing 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  evT.  T  t0  be  P®rP®tuated.  It  is 
abolishing  entirely  reported  cases  of  Wd™  proP?sals  Wl11  succeed  in 

that,  •<  if  the  precautions  wbfeWi  ?ffice  Committee  in  their  hope 

a  level  common  to  all  industrial  occupations.”  d  h  k  t0 
One  point  more  before  leaving  this  tonic  Tf  tim 

afrellyo^S068  T"'’  1  learn  tha‘  «  »»“»•  to  EenTu 

ma“ery  Z‘bL  rtL“S  J.'  °‘ 

North  Stafford  Hotel,  Stoke ’  on  Tulv  17  t0  b<?  heId  at  the 

some  definite  step  would  be  taken'  This  h  ^  ^  expected  that 
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I  understand  that  the  Independent  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  the  Potting Trade  has .been re 
quested  to  arrange  a  meeting  to  adjust  the  still  outs miding  diffi 
culties  as  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  i to  prefer s  and  casters  m  the 
sanitary  trade.  The  Chairman  is  Mr.  Ernest  Moon,  K.C.,  Covmse 
to  the  Speaker,  and  owing  to  his  Parliamentary  duties  it  is  doubtful 
when  thPe  meeting  will  be  held.  .  The  position,  at  toe .  moment  i 
complicated  by  an  awkward  incident  which  has  affected  son 
themien  employed  by  Johnson  Bros.  (Hanley),  Ltd.  The  point  is  not 
germaneToP  the  main  issue,  but  the  Potters’  Union  appears* 
attach  considerable  importance  to  it,  and  it  may  lead  to  some 
trouble  I  hope  to  hear,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  t 
the  matter  has  been  amicably  settled,  thus  paving  the  way  far  a 
speedy  meeting  of  the  Conciliation  Board  on  the  mam  question. 


Later  (July  27).— The  warning  to  be  prepared  for  a  speedy  advance 
in  the  price' of  pottery  goods  has  been  justified  sooner  than  was 
expected.  I  understand  that  a  meeting  of  the  United  Earthenwar  , 
Manufacturers’  Association— a  body  which  came  into  being  two  or 
three  years  ago  for  the  special  purpose  of  regulating  sellin  pi  • 
held  a  meeting  at  the  North  Stafford  Hotel,  Stoke-on-Trent,  th 
afternoon,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Kent,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Association,  when  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  advance  selling 
prices  forthwith  by  8J  per  cent,,  the  advance  to  be  added  either  in 
the  form  of  a  “  plusSge  ”  at  the  bottom  of  the  invoice  or  to  be 
made  in  the  prices  direct.  This  action  follows  the  lead  of  the >  cli in 
manufacturers,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  their  association,  a  foitm„  • 
ago,  decided  to  increase  their  prices  5  per  cent,,  and  circulars  to 
this  effect  have,  I  am  informed,  already  been  sent  out  to  the  retai 
trade.  To-day’s  meeting  was  attended  by  about  sixty  leading 
manufacturers,  and  it  was  decided  to  at  once  resuscitate  the  5  per 
cent,  advance  of  two  years  ago.  But  the  meeting  had  not  progressed 
far  before  a  strong  feeling  made  itself  apparent  that  the  rem 
ment  of  the  5  per  cent,  advance  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  manu¬ 
facturers  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  extra  expenses  of  production 
which  they  find  themselves  working  under  at  the  present  time. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  price  of  fuel  has  advanced  this  summer, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  difficulty  in  making  contracts  even  at  t  le 
increase  demanded.  Some  collieries,  indeed,  refuse  to  make  twelve 
months’  contracts  altogether.  Prices  of  other  materials  are  also 
higher,  and  having  regard  also  to  the  extra  outlay  which  manu¬ 
facturers  will  have  to  face  when  the  new  special  rules  come  m 
force,  the  meeting  decided  that  the  5  per  cent,  must  not  only  be  re¬ 
introduced,  but  that  an  extra  3£  per  cent,  must  be  immediately- 
added,  as  a  temporary  measure,  pending  investigation  as  to  what 
the  actual  expense  entailed  by  the  Home  Office  proposals  will  be. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  burden  will  be 
nobody  can  say,  even  roughly,  what  the  sum  will  be.  Ihe  1 1UU,UUU 
which '  one  manufacturer  has  suggested,  is  simply  a  guess,  it  is, 
however,  admitted  on  all  hands  that  when  the  new  rules  are  actually- 
introduced  the  8|  per  cent,  increase  now  decided  upon  will  be  not 
nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the  huge  capital  outlay  which  will  be  in¬ 
volved.  A  further  increase,  therefore,  may  be  certainly  looked  tor 
before  many  months  are  over.  The  whole  of  the  manufacturers 
present  at  to-day’s  meeting  signed  an  agreement  to  put  their  prices 
up  forthwith. 


Johnson  Bros.  (Hanley),  Ltd.,  are  completing  extensive  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  manufacturing  side  of  their  works  abutting  on  the 
Leek-road.  Harrison  &  Son,  Ltd.  potters’  colour  manufacturers,  of 
Hanley,  have  also  been  carrying  out  considerable  building  opera¬ 
tions  recently ,  on  a  portion  of  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Old  Hall  Porcelain  Works,  close  to  the  offices  of  the  Potters  Union. 

I  also  hear  that  extensions  have  been  made  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Johns,  of  Armitage. — Mr.  A.  Hollins,  lately  engaged  with  S.  Gibson 
&  Sons,  Albany,  and  Harvey  Potteries,  Burslem,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Potters’  Union.  His  former  colleagues 
have  presented  him  with  a  china  tea  service,  on  his  departure 
to  lake  up  his  new  duties. — The  employees  of  W.  H.  Goss 
&  Co.,  heraldic  china  manufacturers,  enjoyed  their  annual  outing  on 
Saturday,  July  2,  when  a  large  company  paid  a  visit  to  Liverpool 
and  New  Brighton,  spending  a  most  delightful  day.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  outing,  including  train  fare,  entertainment,  and  a  uay  s 
wages  to  each  employee,  was  borne  by  the  firm.  Mr.  Walter 
Meakin,  of  Darlaston  Hall,  Staffs,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Meakin, 
at  one  time  head  of  ihe  firm  of  J.  &  G.  Meakin,  Hanley,  has  been 
selected  to  contest  the  West  Staffordshire  Division,  in  the  Liberal 
interest,  at  the  next  election,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Lloyd,  M.P^ 


U.S.  Pottery  Imports. — Earthen,  stone  and  china  ware 
to  the  value  of  $8,458,000  was  imported  into  the  J  nited 
States  during  the  nine  months  ending  March  31,  1910. 
The  figures  are  slightly  below  the  average  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  periods  of  recent  years. 


THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

(FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE  Scottish  coast  and  country  season  com¬ 
menced  rather  later  than  usual  this  year, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  backwardness  of 
the  weather,  and  is  at  the  time  of  writing 
about  at  its  full  ;  so  our  trades  at  these  resorts 
are  able  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  season  as  a  whole. 

It  has  turned  out  rather  better  for  the  pottery  and  glass 
retail  trades  than  had  been  expected,  even  so  recently  as 
a  month  ago,  and  in  a  few  cases  additional  orders  ia\e 
come  to  the  wholesale  merchants.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  will  rank  as  a  notably  lean  season,  and  distinctly  flatter 
than  that  of  1909,  which  was  itself  much  below  the  average.. 
The  season  continues  through  August  and  on  into  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  if  these  months  were  favoured  with  exceptionally 
fine  weather  the  ultimate  returns  of  the  trade  for  coast  ana 
country  would  show  up  better,  of  course,  than  is  at  presen 

anticipated.  . 

In  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  retail  merchants  m 
china,  earthenware,  and  glass  have  had  vert  quiet  times 
during  July — no  worse,  however,  than  had  been  expec  e 
and  the  dulness  was  partly  modified  by  special  clearing 
sales  at  inducive  price  markings.  Glasgow  has  been  the 
slowest  of  all  the  large  centres  during  July,  owing,  however, 
not  to  any  intrinsic  drawback,  but  to  the  occurrence  o  ie 
“Fair”  holidays,  which  for  a  fortnight,  more  or  less, 
draws  out  of  town  crowds  of  the  residents,  and  much  of  tne 
spare  money  available.  These  short-term  holiday  ma  ers 
are  probably  all  back  to  town  again  at  the  time  o  vn  mg, 
bringing  with  them  very  little  of  the  money  taken  away, 
and  it  will  be  a  week  or  two  from  now  before  the  City 
retail  places  begin  to  greet  their  usual  counter  custom.  All 
classes  of  goods  within  our  category  have  been  slow  of  sale  , 
glass  perhaps  a  little  less  marked  in  this  way,  owing  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  expectation  of  a  further  rise  soon  m  the 
ordinary  foreign  makes. 

The  wholesale  merchants  during  July  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  trying  to  secure  orders  for  supplies  against  the 
later  months  of  the  year,  throughout  the  country.  iey 
report  only  a  moderate  run  of  business  doing  m  this  way, 
but  perhaps  a  shade  better  than  had  been  expected.  Ine 
cereal  harvest  promises  fairly  well  after  all,  considering  e 
long  endurance  of  the  winter,  and  if  there  are  no  weather 
disasters  between  now  and  the  middle  of  September,  the 
ingathering  will  be  a  fairly  satisfactory  one.  The  herring 
and  other  fisheries  in  Scotland  this  year  have  been  dis¬ 
appointing  on  the  whole,  with  bits  of  good  luck  m  patches 
only  here  and  there,  and  our  trades  are  bound  m  time 
to  have  the  effects  of  the  general  results  brought  home  to 
them  in  a  lessened  turnover  as  regards  the  pottery  and 
glass  retail  shops  in  the  fishing  towns  and  villages. 

All  pottery  works  in  and  around  Glasgow,  and  some  also 
in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  have  been  closed  down  tor  a 
period  during  July,  the  shortest  for  one  week  and  the 
longest  for  three  weeks,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned, 
but  as  usual  this  closure  has  been  utilised  in  repairs  to 
plant  and  a  general  tidying-up  of  pottery  premises, 
the  two  Glasgow  potteries  sometime  ago  noted  here  as  m 
process  of  closing  altogether,  one  has  already  fully  ac¬ 
complished  this;  the  other  is  preparing  the  way,  but  the 
gradual  process  is  likely  to  run  into  next  year— at  least, 

tapering  off  as  the  time  goes  on.  , 

Prices  of  china,  earthenware,  and  glass  goods  on  the  Scotch 
markets  are  nominally  unchanged,  but  there  is  rather 
more  talk  of  incutting,  special  reference  being  made  to 
Rockingham  ware.  Some  further  rise  in  foieign  g  ass 
is  looked  for,  and  it  is  expected  also  that  an  advance  m 
the  price  of  china,  &c.,  may  take  place. 
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The  glass  bottle  manufacturers’  disputes  in  Glasgow 
still  go  on,  but  changed  in  aspect.  The  men’s  Union 
seemed  to  have  ceased  their  attempts  to  coerce  the  North 
British  Bottle  Company,  Shettleston,  and  have  been  trying 
to  play  the  game  of  coercion  with  Scott  &  Co.,  of  the  Cale¬ 
donian  Glass  Bottle  Works,  Maryhill,  Glasgow,  but  so  far 
unsuccessfully.  Messrs.  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  the  local 
press,  have  fully  explained  their  standing  in  the  matter. 


CANADA. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

Toronto,  July  IS. 

0  frequent  have  been  the  contradictory  reports 
from  the  Canadian  West  as  to  the  damage  done 
to  the  crops  by  the  drought  that  it  looks  as  if 
the  newspaper  correspondents  have  been  manu¬ 
facturing  copy  for  the  daily  press.  Within 
the  last  week  there  have  been  copious  showers  throughout 
Manitoba  and  the  entire  West,  and  the  reports  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  favourable.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  upwards 
of  nine  millions  of  acres  more  sown  to  crop  this  year  than 
last,  the  excess  of  acreage  will  more  than  supply  any 
shrinkage  in  the  sum  total  of  the  harvest,  and  none  may 
anticipate  any  serious  effects  upon  the  country.  In 
Ontario  and  the  East  the  crops  will  be  above  the  average  in 
bulk  and  quality  ;  and  the  activity  of  the  railways  in 
the  maritime  provinces  in  projecting  new  branches  into 
undeveloped  districts  is  attracting  wide-spread  attention 
among  lumbermen  and  capitalists  who  see  favourable 
opportunities  to  invest  their  money. 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  either  a  denial 
or  a  confirmation  of  the  rumour,  it  is  commonly  reported 
in  Toronto  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  is  planning 
to  erect  a  great  department  store  on  a  central  site  in  this 
city.  The  site  in  question  has  a  corner  frontage  of  925 
and  625  ft.,  and  the  rumour  even  mentions  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  big  store,  which  is  placed  at  $8,000,000.  Mr. 
William  Mackenzie,  president  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  Company,  has  been  appointed  a  director  of  this 
branch  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  this  appointment 
has,  undoubtedly,  given  some  colour  to  the  report.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  options  have  been  obtained  on  all  the 
properties  covering  the  big  site,  and  there  is  much  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  object  of  those  who  secured  the  options. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Crockery  Board  of  Trade  of 
Canada  will  be  called  to  meet  the  Classification  Committee 
of  the  Canadian  Freight  Association  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  which  will  be  held  in  Montreal  on  Sept.  7. 
The  object  of  the  dual  meeting  is  to  arrange  a  more  equitable 
classification  for  earthenware  and  china. — The  name 

Doulton  ’  ’  figures  very  conspicuously  on  the  front  of  a 
new  banking  house  which  is  being  erected  in  Toronto. 
The  facade  is  being  covered  with  “  Doulton  Carrara,” 
and  it  is  the  first  public  building  to  use  that  form  of  con¬ 
struction  in  this  city.  It  is  certainly  very  attractive. 
The  Sydenham  Glass  Company  of  Wallaceburg,  Ltd.,  of 
IVallaceburg,  Ont.,  is  adding  a  tank  to  their  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  opal  glass,  which  has  not  been  made 
recently  in  the  Dominion. 

A  buyer  who  returned  last  week  from  the  New  York 
import  market  says  that  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  trade 
there  in  May  and  June  was  the  large  call  for  English 
china,  with  a  distinct  falling  off  in  English  earthenware. 
Jobbers  were  placing  large  orders  for  German  goods,  the 
excess  over  last  year  for  the  two  months  mentioned  being 
fully  25  per  cent.  The  demand  for  German  and  Austrian 
goods  continues  brisk  here,  but  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in 
sales  of  fine  English  and  French  wares.  This  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue,  an  improvement  in  these  grades  being 
looked  for  immediately.  Manufacturers  of  hotel  ware  may 


be  interested  in  the  large  number  of  big  new  hotels  that 
the  railway  companies  of  Canada  are  building  or  con¬ 
template  erecting  in  the  near  future.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  very  fine  hotel  in 
Winnipeg  to  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $2,000,000,  and 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company  will  build  a 
palatial  hotel  and  depot  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  while  the 
owners  of  the  Dunsmuir  Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  will  spend 
$400,000  on  a  new  building  on  the  old  site.  Other  more 
or  less  important  hotels  are  projected,  and  the  aggregate 
should  make  a  very  good  demand  for  the  good  grades  of 
hotel  ware.  Vancouver  is  also  to  have  another  depart¬ 
ment  store.  The  building  will  have  an  area  of  100  ft. 
by  120  ft.,  and  will  be  four  stories  high,  at  first,  but  of  such 
steel  construction  that  it  may  be  extended  to  ten  storeys 
if  business  warrants  it.  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  manager  of  the 
Canadian  branch  of  Geo.  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  New  York,  has 
returned  from  his  annual  buying  trip  abroad. 


Foreign  Notes. 

W.  H.  Plummer  &  Co.,  china  and  glass  importers,  have 
removed  from  26,  West  22nd-st.,  New  York,  to  7,  East 
35th-st.,  in  the  same  city. 

American  Glassblowers’  Wages.— In  a  recent  return 
the  wages  of  glassblcwers  in  St.  Louis  are  quoted  at  2s.  2  Ad. 
per  hour,  and  in  Kansas  City  Is.  8cl.  per  hour. 

Hollow  Glassware  to  the  weight  of  15,039,600  kilos,  was 
exported  from  Austria-Hungary  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  year.  The  figures  show  a  marked  advance. 

China  Clay  to  the  weight  of  35,962,900  kilos,  was  exported 
from  Austria-Hungary  during  the  three  months  ending 
March  31,  1910.  The  figures  are  well  up  to  the  average. 

The  Kaiser  has  presented-  three  prizes  for  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  races  at  Cowes.  Two  are  choice  specimens 
of  Dresden  china.  He  does  well  to  support  his  own  trade. 

Beirut  Pottery  a  id  Glass  Trades. — The  imports  of  earthen¬ 
ware  into  the  Beirut  consular  district  consisted  of  2,730 
cases  at  Beirut  and  280  at  Tripoli.  A  decrease  of  370 
cases  is  recorded  at  the  former  port  and  460  at  the  latter. 
The  imports  come  chiefly  from  Austria-Hungary,  smaller 
quantities  but  of  a  better  finish  from  France.  None  were 
received  last  year  from  Italy.  The  imports  of  glass  and 
china  were  :  2,800  cases  at  Beirut,  decrease  400  ;  1,400 
at  Haifa,  increase  330  ;  and  2,245  at  Tripoli,  increase  95. 
Inferior  qualities  of  glass  and  china  are  imported  from 
Bohemia  and  average  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
imports,  while  the  rest  is  from  France  and  Italy,  but  of 
superior  quality.  Mi 

The  Pittsburg  Glass  Trade. — The  glass  trade  was  one  of 
the  slowest  to  recover  from  the  business  depression,  but 
by  the  close  of  1909  had  nearly  reached  normal  proportions. 
The  estimated  production  for  the  year  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  was  as  follows  : — Plate  glass,  £1,333,200  ;  window 
glass,  £1,000,000  ;  pressed  ware,  £700,000  ;  lam})  and 
electric  goods,  £600,000.  The  most  important  feature  of 
the  year  in  this  trade  was  the  formation  of  the  Imperial 
Window  Glass  Co.,  a  combination  of  the  “  independent  ” 
manufacturers,  i.e.,  those  outside  of  the  American  Window 
Glass  Co.  The  last-named  concern  turns  out  machine- 
made  window  glass  of  which  it  controls  the  patents,  and 
which,  it  seems  to  be  recognised,  must  eventually  displace 
window  glass  made  by  hand.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
and  until  such  times  as  machines  can  be  developed  which 
are  not  controlled  by  the  American  Window  Glass  Co., 
the  “  hand”  manufacturers  hope  by  the  recently  formed 
combination  to  be  able  to  hold  their  share  of  the  trade  in 
competition  with  the  Amercan  Window  Glass  Co. 
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Proposed  Manchurian  Glassworks.— A  leading  Japanese 
journal  announces  that  a  glass  manufactory  is  to  be  founded 
at  Dalny,  m  the  Peninsula  of  Liaotung,  in  Manchuria, 
ilns  enterprise,  which  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  Co.,  is  intended  to  supply  the  demand 
tor  glass  and  glass  goods  in  Manchuria,  Corea  and  Upper 
Linna.  Mr.  Hirano  Kosuke,  a  professor  at  the  Tokio 
o  y  ( c  mic  School,  has  made  a  favourable  report  regarding 
the  sand  found  near  Dalny,  and  Mill  himself  take  in  hand 
the  construction  of  the  works  with  the  assistance  of  German 
engineers  and  foremen.  The  choice  of  Germans  has  been 
made  because  the  glass  goods  made  in  Germany  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  popular  in  Manchuria  and  Corea,  so  much 
so  that  the  Japanese  products  are  being  slowly  driven  out 
of  the  market.  The  estimated  output  of  the  new  glass 
works  is  set  down  at  a  value  of  £36,000  per  annum  The 
proportion  of  the  different  kinds  of  glass  and  glassware 
represented  in  this  total  are  not  given,  but  it  may  be 

in nw  ndJlkely  to  llave  a  sale  in  tlie  districts 
in  question  will  be  turned  out  by  the  new  works 

de  „?er”  o?"  rim.  Bri*»h  CWna-Referring  to  “  Gallets 
de  mer  01  Gailloux  a  faience  et  a  porcelaine,”  a  British 

T  ?avre  fays  :  These  stones,  which  are 
picked  up  on  the  beach  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  and  are 
pounded  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  earthenware 

k  1908  t09^h«nf°ll0Wing  6Xtent  To  Sweden 
39,86.t  kilos.,  Norway  21,600,  United  Kingdom  661  133 

Germany  321  133,  Netherlands  400,350,  Belgium  200  60o’ 

Portugal  41,000,  Spain  104,260  kilos.  A§  report  from 

export  to  the"  U  ^t  ^  &  considerable  increase  in  the 
thlt  hi  1008  rt  Kingdom  in  1909  as  compared  with 
that  m  1.  08,  the  weights  being  23,023  and  22,029  kilos 

respectively.  ±  lints,  which  form  the  shingle  all  along 

tithPthe  ‘chalk  ^rench.coast  and  "hose  origin  is  connected 
it,  n  ,  t k  fo™atlon  of  the  cliffs — which  are  con¬ 
stantly  breaking  down  under  the  influence  of  weather— 

ate  laigely  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  porcelain.  The  work  of  gathering  them  on  the 
seashore  affords  occupation  to  the  poorest  class  of  in- 

rtT 'on  Tn-er- .  The  export  is  a"  increasing  one 

Con  ul  at  Is°n  1  T  '^"-“According  to  the  Russian 
Consul  at  Ispahan,  an  important  consideration  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  trade  there  is  the  love  of  the  Persians  for  Xs 
goods  of  all  kinds,  porphyry  and  faience  vessels,  lamps,8  &c 
'  nnportation  of  these  goods  into  Ispahan  is  passing 
gradually  over  into  Russian  hands,  thanks  to  thegocd  qualfff 
of  the  arrtdes  and  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  people 
m  h  them  Only  m  the  importation  of  window  Pg]ass 
of  which  the  consumption  is  increasing  rapidly  and  which 

Rusnstagtradeamink  0  furthes^>«  *H»g«  in  the  country, 
ported  i  n°  pr0Sress-  Window  glass  is  im- 

the  Person  Guff  eXcluSjvely  from  Belgium  through 
the  i  ersian  Gulf,  in  cases  of  60  sheets  in  each  In  con 

sequence  cf  the  poor  packing,  the  difficulties  on  the  roads 

and  the  transport  being  made  by  mules,  the  glass  arrives 

much  broken,  and  sometimes  only  three  or  four  sheets  in 

Ispahan  l  62  CUn  Th^eforethe  case  fetches  in 

pahan  60-62  krans  (1  k.  equals  about  5s.).  Lamp  glass 

c  so  is  in  good  demand — all  kinds,  besides  small  glass 

tumblers  and  glass  pipes  (narghile)  of  simple  patterns 

German  mptl0n.  °-f  tbese  last  is  raPidl.Y  increasing. 

German  Porcelain  in  the  USA _ Thp  nc  n  i 

General  at  Coburg  reports  that  representatives  of  varioL' 

Unaed'stTm\C  a°t0ritS  Wh0  d0  a  lar«e  b™neSS  with  the 
!  ’  &tates  believe  that  German  manufacturers  can  no 

Um'ted  sAf  m°3ey  J  Sendh,8  <=haaP  Porcelain  to  the 
United  States.  He  adds  :  Reductions  in  price  which  no 

longer  allow  fa.r  profit,  are  made  necessary  by  the  mam, 

faeturers  of  cheap  porcelain  in  the  United  States  who  have 

'  greatly  improved  the  technical  branch  of  their  factories 
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pka^  tbe;y  can  now  operate  almost  as  economically  as  the 

nricT,1,  manufao‘«rers.  On  the  other  hand,  ’medium 

annMrance  ’f"i  h  S°me  crlSinal  desig"s  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  being  more  expensive  than  they  eally  are, 

11  ®"d  read>'  sales.m  ««  United  States.  The  decorations, 
forms  of  fi°°dh  +Caf  be  made  as  blzarre  as  desired,  but  the 
possible  th16  artJcles  mast  sh°w  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as 
on  t  rUSC  t0  Which  they  are  to  be  put.  The  colouring 

SrttI  ?edlUm  pnced  artlcles  tor  export  to  the  United 
states  at  present  runs  to  very  pronounced  effects,  while  in 

1.'1'P0rCela11.1  se™es  hand-painted  cornflowers  designs  are 

pictures'0^  1  ^  S°  d’  as  are  also  these  with  miniature 

frnm*?fmaSCUS  G!ass  Factory-— A  British  consular  report 

wore  wamrUSIT  '  ^  company  for  manufacturing  glass- 
e  re  vas  formed  by  a  native  merchant  here,  who  obtained 

monopoly  concession  from  Constantinople  for  the  pro- 
of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Beirut,  and  Jerusalem.  He 

of  £16  000  rS  shares  fOT  tbe  aggregate  value 

of  £160°0  to  establish  a  factory.  The  shares  were  all 
subscribed  and  the  first  instalment  of  one-fourth,  £4,000 
Ia  ^  -S  hem%  ooBeeted.  There  is  some  hope  that  this 
,■  Plise  wil  piove  successful  in  this  country,  for  such 
tides  are  always  sold  in  this  market  at  high  prices.  But 
to  be  feared  that  the  subscribers  will  not  pay  down 
the  instalments,  for  they  have  little  confidence  in  such 
inn  e  companies,  and  the  whole  project  may  melt  away, 
as  happened  to  the  Fez  Company  last  year.  The  consump- 
°?  •?*  g'assware  m  this  province  is  not  less  than  £10,000, 
an  cui  e  t  is  amount  is  possibly  needed  for  the  remaining 
nee  provinces  named  in  the  concession  ;  and  if  the 
company  e  able  to  monopolise  the  whole  consumption 
it,  cur  districts,  it  will  have  a  very  large  demand  to 
supply.  Further,  it  is  the  first  project  of  this  nature 
that  has  been  ever  taken  seriously  by  the  natives  without 
having  resort  to  foreign  capital  and  administration. 

ioc  fry  m as  imported  into  Damascus  last  year  from 
Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  the 
value  being  about  £5,600. 

The  German  Pottery  and  Chinaware  Trade.— A  Continen¬ 
tal  correspondent  writes  Trade  in  the  German  porcelain 
c ii  C  unaware  industry  shows  a  steady'  progressive  move- 
ment.  Lxport  trade  is  also  much  better.  According  to 
e  as  reports  obtainable,  the  home  consumption  of  porce- 

In1  non  nnnChma,  hollowwaro  if5  estimated  at  a  value  of 
0,000  000  marks  m  round  figures,  whilst  the  export  trade 

C  q  porcelain  ware  factories  during  late  years  has 
attained  an  average  of  50,000,00(1  marks,  so  that  the 
development  m  the  receptivity  of  the  world’s  market  is  a 
very  important  factor  for  the  welfare  of  the  German  porce- 
am  lace  The  increase  in  this  trade  Mas  very  good  in 
April  and  May  last.  The  following  will  give  a  clear 
.of  Germany’s  export  trade  Quantity  :  1.910,  first 
quarter,  32  tons,  increase  on  1909  1,993  tons  ;  January 

ioinc’  V’389  t0ns’  mcrease  cn  1909  3,296  tons.  Value  : 
brst  ffuarter,  8- 91  million  marks,  increase  on  1909 

1060  9  anuary  t°  May>  17  01  million  marks,  increase  on 
-  '  »  ’  Although  every  year  there  is  an  increased  sale 

in  April  and  May,  in  view  of  the  summer  demand,  still  this 
y  eai  there  is  a  marked  improvement.  The  chief  difficult 
ot  German  export  trade  lies  in  the  sale  of  so-called  “  mass 
articles  (goods  of  current  use).  In  chinaware  the  best 
tiade  is  done  with  North  America  and  Great  Britain. 
lableMare,  the  chief  current  line,  shows  a  marked  increase 
c  \e  1AC  fdd^ths  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year  ; 

*  p1' , bett®r  trade  has  also  been  done  in  porcelain  insulators, 
vj'  f6.  business  has  been  done  with  Great  Britain,  but 
,  1  American  trade  has  been  remarkably  brisk.  Added 

Wn  ?  the  P°rlelfin  factories  report  that  they  have  also 
been  doing  much  better  with  other  foreign  countries. 
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Limited  Companies:  Appointments  of  Receivers;  Re¬ 
solutions  and  Notices  as  to  Winding-up;  Petitions; 
Orders  and  Official  and  other  Notices. 

Anthesian  Stained  Glass  (Foreign  Patents)  Co.,  Ltd. 
Resolved  July  4  : — That  the  company  be  wound  up.  J.  E.  Ward, 
44,  Bedford-row,  liqr. 

Brookes  (Longton),  Ltd. — W.  J.  Lester,  87,  Anchor-rd., 
Longton,  commission  agent,  apptd.  recr.  July  4. 

Cauldon  (Brown-Westhead,  Moore  &  Co.),  Ltd.,  Stoke- 
on-Trent. — F.  T.  Woolley,  71,  King-street,  Manchester,  C.A., 
appointed  receiver  July  2.  Resolved  July  9  : — That  the  company 
be  wound  up.  F.  T.  Woolley,  71,  King-st.,  Manchester,  liqr. 
Hearing  Of  Petition  (Special  Report). — The  petition  of  S.  Keeling 
&  Co.  for  the  compulsory  winding  up  of  Cauldon  (Brown-West¬ 
head,  Moore  &  Co.),  Ltd.,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady 
in  the  Companies’  Winding-up  Court,  on  Tuesday  (12th).  Mr. 
Coldridge,  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner,  said  this  was  a  creditor’s 
petition.  Since  it  was  presented  the  company  had  gone  into 
voluntary  liquidation.  He  asked  that  the  petition  might  be  allowed 
to  stand  over  for  a  week,  with  liberty  to  amend  it  if  so  advised.  Mr. 
Younger,  K.C.,  said  he  appeared  for  the  company  and  for  the 
main  body  of  unsecured  creditors,  and  he  opposed  the  petition. 
A  scheme  of  arrangement  was  now  being  considered,  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  liquidator  had  convened  a  meeting  for  July  23.  In  these 
circumstances  he  did  not  know'  whether  the  petitioner  would  think 
it  desirable  to  go  on  with  his  petition.  There  was  no  allegation  of 
misconduct  or  anything  else  in  the  petition.  The  petitioner’s 
debt  was  very  small,  while  he  (Mr.  Younger)  appeared  for  unsecured 
creditors  for  £17,000,  and  there  w'as  not  much  to  be  got  out  of 
the  petit’on.  Mr.  Coldridge  said  he  wished  the  petition  to  stand 
over.  His  Lordship  allowed  the  petition  to  stand  over  till  July  26, 
with  liberty  to  amend  if  so  advised.  The  petition  again  came 
before  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  in  the  Companies’  Winding-up 
Court  on  July  26.  Mr.  Younger,  K.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  company, 
reminded  his  lordship  that  the  petition  was  by  a  creditor  for  a 
very  small  debt,  and  that  a  voluntary  resolution  had  been  passed  for 
winding  up.  The  petition  stood  over  from  July  12  in  order  that 
a  meeting  of  creditors  might  be  convened  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  desired  the  voluntary  liquidation  to  continue  ;  and  also 
in  order  that  the  petitioners  might  have  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sidering  whether  they  desired  to  amend  the  petition  by  alleging 
prejudice.  Such  a  meeting  had  been  held,  and  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  it  expressed  the  desire  that  the  voluntary  liquidation  should 
continue.  With  regard  to  the  petition,  it  had  now'  been  arranged 
that  it  should  be  dismissed,  and  that  the  petitioners  should  have 
their  costs  out  of  the  assets  after  payment  of  the  debenture  debt. 
Counsel  accordingly  asked  that  the  petition  should  be  dismissed, 
and  that  no  order  should  be  made,  except  the  order  as  to  costs 
which  he  had  mentioned.  Mr.  Coldridge,  for  the  petitioner, 
appeared  and  consented.  His  Lordship  dismissed  the  petition,  and 
ordered  that  out  of  the  first  assets,  after  payment  of  the  debt 
on  the  debentures,  the  costs  of  the  petitioner  and  of  the  company 
should  be  paid.  Creditors’;Meeting(Special  Report).— A  meeting  of 
the  creditors  was  held  at  the  North  Stafford  Hotel, kStoke-on -Trent, 
on  July  25,  w'hen  Mr.  Frederick  Tinker  Woolley,  of  the  firm  of 
Edwin  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Manchester,  chartered  accountants,  the 
liquidator  appointed  by  the  company,  presided  over  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  shareholders  and  creditors.  Explaining  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Woolley  said  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  company,  held 
on  July  9,  the  directors  passed  an  extraordinary  resolution  that, 
by  reason  of  its  inability  to  meet  the  claims  which  w'ere  being 
made  upon  it,  it  w'as  thought  desirable  that  the  company  should 
be  wound  up.  and  he,  Mr.  Woolley,  w'as  appointed,  in  accordance 
with  section  188  of  the  Companies  Consolidation  Act,  as  liquidator. 
The  present  meeting  was  called  in  order  that  the  creditors  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  determining  w'hether  the  company  should 
be  voluntarily  wound  up,  which  the  directors  strongly  considered 
to  be  the  better  course,  both  in  the  interests  of  shareholders  and 
creditors,  or  whether  application  should  be  made  to  the  Court 
either  for  the  removal  of  the  present  liquidator  and  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  some  other  person  as  liquidator  in  his  place,  or  for  the 
appointment  of  a  liquidator  to  act  jointly  with  himself,  Mr.  Woolley. 
(In  a  circular  issued  by  tha  company  to  the  creditors  some  days 
before  the  meeting  it  was  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  it  was  very  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  unsecured  credi¬ 
tors,  no  order  for  a  compulsory  winding  up  should  be  made  ;  and 
as  the  Court  would  be  guided  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  w-ishes 
of  the  creditor-'-  expressed  at  that  meeting,  they  earnestly  solicited 
a  voting  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  voluntary  w-inding  up, 
with  Mr.  Woolley  as  liquidator.  In  their  opinion,  to  appoint 
another  liquidator  to  act  jointly  with  Mr.  Woolley  would  only  in¬ 
crease  theexpense,  and  could  serve  no  useful-purpose.)  Mr.  W  oolley, 


continuing,  said  the  creditors  wrere  met  to  deiido  which  action 
they  should  take,  and  in  order  to  better  enable  them  to  do  that 
he  proposed  to  give  them  a  generaloutline  of  the  company’s  financial 
position  on  the  date  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  receiver 
and  manager,  July  2.  Immediately  prior  to  that  date  several 
judgments  were  obtained  against  the  company,  which, being  unsatis¬ 
fied,  resulted  in  executions  being  issued,  and  several  creditors 
entered  into  possession.  In  consequence  of  these  events,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  debenture  interests  due  on  June  24  had 
not  been  met  by  the  company,  the  trustees,  on  behalf  of  the  first 
debenture  holders,  applied  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  and 
on  July  2  he  (Mr.  Woolley)  was  appointed  receiver  and  manager  of 
the  properties  of  the  company.  The  following  financial  statement 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Woolley,  shoving  the  company’s  financial 
condition  on  the  date  named,  July'  2,  the  properties  and  stock  in  trade 
being  taken  at  the  values  shown  in  the  company’s  books  : — Assets: 
Land,  buildings,  engines,  boilers  and  plant,  £65,457  5s.  lid.  ; 
engravings,  blocks  and  moulds,  £11,174  13s.  3d.  ;  tools,  utensils, 
fixtures,  furniture,  &c.,  £3,330  7s.  7d.  ;  stock  in  trade  and  in  process, 
£27,393  18s.  9d.  ;  sundry  debtors,  loans,  commissions,  &c.,  £7,236 
13s.  4d.  ;  cash  in  hand,  £20  9s.  2d.  ;  deducting  preferential  cre¬ 
ditors,  £783  Is.  6d.  ;  total  assets,  £113,830  6s.  6d.  Liabilities: — 
Unsecured  creditors  :  trade  creditors,  £16,588  15s.  Id.  ;  National 
Provincial  Bank,  £7,424  5s.  7d.  ;  United  Counties  Bank,  £3,646 
16s.  lOd.  ;  sundry  loans,  cash  advances,  &c.,  £4,371  3s.  ;  directors’ 
fees  and  expenses,  £375  19s.  lOd.  ;  partly  secured  creditors,  £2,440, 
less  estimated  security  £1,177  8s.  9d.,  £1,262  11s.  3d.  ;  total  un¬ 
secured  liability,  £33,669  11s.  7d.  Secured  creditors  :  loans  secured 
by  mortgage,  £9,897;  first  mortgage  debentures,  £1 7,700  ;  ^loans 
secured  by  deposit,  £10,100  ;  second  mortgage  debentures,  £7,000  ; 
loans  secured  by  deposit,  £3,000  ;  interest  accruing,  £1,117  Is.  7d.  ; 
total  secured  liability.  £48,814  Is.  7d.  Balance  :  total  assets, 
£113,830  6s.  6d.  ;  total  liabilities,  £82,483  13s.  2d.  ;  surplus  assets 
over  liabilities,  £31,346  13s.  4d.  It  was  asserted  by  the  directors 
that  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  the  company'  found  itself 
was  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  financial  difficulties  in  which 
it  had  been  necessary  for  it  to  carry  on  its  business.  With  its 
books  overflowing  with  orders,  the  company  had  been  compelled 
by  lack  of  funds  to  regulate  its  working  in  accordance  with  its 
immediate  financial  resources,  a  circumstance  which  had  resulted 
in  frequent  stoppages,  entailing  a  corresponding  restriction  of  its 
output.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  drifted  into  an  impossible  position.  To  enable  it  to 
recover,  a  sufficient  amount  of  w  orking  capital  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  this  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  until,  as  the  result 
of  a  period  of  working,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  company  could 
be  so  worked  as  to  show  a  reasonable  profit.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  at  the  present  time  for  any  scheme  of  reconstruction 
to  be  formulated  to  command  the  confidence  of  all  the  creditors 
concerned,  but  the  directors  were  confident  that,  given  a  fair  chance, 
the  business  could  be  made  to  show'  satisfactory  results.  Since  his 
appointment  as  receiver  Mr.  Woolley'  stated  that  the  wages  of  the 
factorv  had  been  doubled  in  amount,  and  full  time  was  now  being 
enjoyed.  The  Court  had  authorised  him  to  borrow  on  the  security 
of  the  assets  sufficient  capital  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  business 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Concluding,  Mr.  Woolley  stated  that 
the  hearing  of  the  petition,  which  had  been  filed  for  a  compulsory 
winding  up  of  the  company  had  been  adjourned  by  the  Court 
until  after  that  meeting  of  creditors,  w’ho  would  decide  whether  the 
company  should  be  wound  up  by  the  Court  or  wound  up  voluntarily 
by  the  Receiver  who  had  been  appointed.  Immediately  Mr.  \v  oolley 
resumed  his  seat  Mr.  G.  F.  Paddock,  representing  Keeling  &  Co., 
the  creditors  filing  the  petition,  rose  to  speak  to  the  other  side  ot 
the  question.  He  said,  on  behalf  of  the  creditors,  he  thought  it 
was  only  reasonable  and  proper  that  some  independent  person 
should  be  appointed  to  act  either  jointly  with  Mr.  Woolley  or 
independently.  There  were  several  direct  interests  concerned, 
firstly  the  interests  of  the  debenture  holders,  secondly  the  interests 
of  the  ordinary  shareholders,  and  thirdly  the  paramount  interests 
of  a  large  number  of  unsecured  creditors  ;  and  he  did  think  that 
that  meeting  should  consider  whether  it  was  prepared  to  allow  the 
w'hole  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  to  be  managed  by  one  gentle¬ 
man,  who  represented  one  particular  interest,  a  gentleman  who  was 
appointed  primarily  by  the  debenture  shareholders  and  then 
when  a  petition  for  a  winding  up  was  put  upon  the  file,  was  a  so 
appointed  as  the  company’s  liquidator.  His  contention-  was  that 
those  gentlemen  wdio  were  present  should  say  that,  having  regard 
to  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  case  where  they  wished  then- 
interests  to  be  safeguarded  by  an  independent  or  joint  liquidator. 
These  were  the  principal  observations  which  he  wished  to  make, 
more  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  attitude  ot  Ins  client,  Mr. 
Keeling  who  took  the  step  he  did  with  considerable  regret,  but 
was  forced  into  the  position  because  he  was  unable  to  get  any 
.  . f firstly  to  the  expense  of  issuing  a  writ, 


satisfaction.  He  was  put  firstly  to  the  expense  ot  issuing 
secondly  an  execution,  and  thirdly,  when  the  claim  was  made 
on  behalf  of  the  debenture  holders,  he  was  compelled  to  put  a 
petition  on  the  file.  It  was  that  petition,  and  that  petition  only, 
which  compelled  the  directors  to  call  the  meeting  that  day.  tie 
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claimed  that  they  should  have  called  that  meeting  two  or  three 
months  earlier,  before  any  costs  whatever  had  been  incuried. 
It  was  for  those  gentlemen  present  to  take  care  now  that  their 
interests  were  properly  safeguarded  by  the  appointment  of  some 
independent  person.  There  were  certain  advantages  attending  a 
compulsory  winding  up,  for  the  whole  matter  would  be  inquired 
into,  and  the  realisation  of  the  assets  would  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Court.  Furthermore,  if  there  had  been  any  case  of  reckless 
management,  it  would  be  inquired  into,  and  there  was  a  process 
of  examination.  He  did  not  suggest  that  there  had  been,  but  these 
were  matters  which,  under  a  compulsory  winding  up  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  the  creditors  would  have  a  right  to  have 
inquired  into.  Mr.  R.  Innes  (Manchester)  rose  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  shareholders.  He  said  that  Mr.  Woolley’s  appointment  as 
liquidator  had  been  made  with  his  approval  and  consent,  after  a 
consultation  with  him.  He  deeply  regretted  the  hostile  action 
taken  in  the  filing  of  the  petition  which  had  been  placed  upon  the 
file  by  Mr.  Keeling.  It  was  absolutely  correct  what  Mr.  Paddock, 
Mr.  Keeling’s  solicitor,  had  stated,  that  the  filing  of  that  petition 
had  brought  the  present  meeting  together  earlier  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.  The  directors  had  been  hoping,  expecting,  and 
believing  that  they  would  be  able  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
and  would  be  enabled  to  pay  their  debts,  it  was  rather  unkind”, 
therefore,  to  try  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  blame  for  that  meeting 
upon  them.  He  (the  speaker)  would  throw  it  upon  Mr.  Keeling, 
and  he,  or  his  advisers,  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  winding  up 
of  the  company.  The  question  to  be  considered  now  was  :  What  were 
they  going  to  do  for  the  future  ?  The  company  was  bound  to  go 
into  liquidation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  executions  wyhich  were 
issued.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  practically  the  w7hole  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  company,  he  would  appeal  to  those  present  not  to 
allow  the  costs  of  liquidation  to  be  increased  by  the  appointment 
of  any  other  liquidator  than  Mr.  Woolley,  but  that  the  creditors 
should  accept  the  assurance  which  had  been  given  to  himself 
(Mr.  Innes)  by  Mr.  Woolley  that  no  proceedings  of  any  kind  would 
be  taken  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  concern  without  his  (Mr.  Innes’) 
consent.  He,  the  speaker,  represented  £80,000  worth  of  share 
capital,  and  several  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  loan  capital,  and 
he  thought  the  best  interests  of  the  concern  w7oukl  be  served  by  the 
passing  of  a  resolution  simply  and  solely  to  leave  the  liquidation 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Woolley,  who,  by  the  statement  he  had  given 
to  them,  had  shown  that  he  had  the  affairs  well  in  hand,  and  under¬ 
stood  all  about  it.  Mr.  A.  Smethurst  (Manchester)  humorously 
SVI_§Sesfed  that  it  was  his  experience  that  when  there  w7ere  two 
milkers  to  a  cow  more  had  to  come  from  it.  As  a  creditor  he  w7as 
naturally  anxious  to  get  every  possible  penny,  but  he  certainlv 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  both  the  creditors  and  the  share'- 
holders  if  some  arrangement  could  be  come  to  whereby  the  con¬ 
cern  w7ould  be  accorded  a  decent  chance  of  recovering  itself  in 
the  future.  When  Mr.  Paddock  spoke,  the  worst  he  had  to  say 
about  the  directors,  and  the  manner  in  w'hich  the  business  had 
been  conducted,  w7as  that  the  meeting  should  have  been  called 
earlier.  It  was  possible  that  that  w7as  true  ;  in  fact,  he  believed  it  to 
be  true,  but  it  would  not  have  made  a  very  great  deal  of  difference, 
and  it  this  was  all  they  had  against  the  directors  surelv  they  need 
not  concern  themselves  very  much  about  the  pow7er  of  the  Court 
to  investigate  what  had  been  done.  There  was  no  allegation 
forthcoming  trom  Mr.  Paddock  about  wrongdoing,  and  the  Court 
could  only  act  upon  the  information  given  to  it  by  the  gentleman 
whom  they  appointed.  The  Court,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  wrnuld 
probably  do  w7hat  Mr.  Woolley  suggested,  and  if  they  got  a  liquida¬ 
tor  who  was  hostile  to  Mr.  Woolley,  at  the  end  it  was  very  un¬ 
likely  that  there  w7ould  be  anything  left  for  anyone.  He  there¬ 
fore  begged  to  move  the  following  resolution  : — “  That  the  volun¬ 
tary  winding  up  of  the  company  be  proceeded  with,  and  that  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Woolley  be  confirmed.”  This  having 
been  seconded,  Mr.  G.  F.  Paddock  rose  to  move  an  amendment) 
and  before  doing  so  he  would  like  to  state  that  Mr.  Smethurst 
had  made  a  mistake  m  conveying  to  the  meeting  that  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  carry  out  the  proceedings  in  the  form  of  a  winding  up 
y  ie  Court.  It  was  not  so.  The  meeting  was  called  under  a  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  the  \\  mding-up  Act,  and  in  order  that  the  creditors 
should  determine  whether  an  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Court  for  the  appointment  of  any  person  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Woolley 
as  liquidator,  or  to  act  jointly  with  the  liquidator  appointed  by  the 
company.  It  was  not  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  winding  up 
by  the  Court  The  petition  would  be  withdrawn,  but  he  did  claim 
that  as  Mr.  Woolley  represented  one  class,  and  alarge  class,  namely, 
the  debenture  holders,  there  should  also  be  someone  to  look  after 
le  crec  itors,  equally  a  large  class.  The  unsecured  creditors  he 
(the  speaker)  represented  had  a  very  large  stake  in  the  concern 
and  he  felt  it  necessary  therefore  to  propose  the  following  amend - 
n9n  application  be  made  to  the  Court  that  Mr.  Alderman 

Ait8  w°  ii  t0  >?'°^',Trent’  be  aPPointed  joint  liquidator  along  with 
.  -w  ooliey.  .  The  amendment  only  secured  three  votes,  and  the 
original  resolution  passed.  Mr.  Paddock  then  moved  that  a  small 
committee  of  inspection  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  three  or  five 
nifm  i  is.  He  had  already  attempted  to  do  this  before  the  passing 
of  the  resolution  sanctioning  the  continuance  of  the  voluntary 


v  mding  up,  but  was  promptly  ruled  out  cf  order  by  the  chairman 
vho  promised  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  it 
as  a  motion  in  its  proper  order.  Mr.  Innes  declared  that  it  would 
not  do  the  slightest  bit  of  good,  and  on  being  put  to  the  vote  the 
lesolution  w7as  lost.  Questioned  by  Mr.  Paddock  as  to  when  the 
piomised  scheme  of  reconstruction  was  likely  to  be  submitted. 
Hr.  Innes  replied  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  so  shortly.  This 
terminated  the  meeting. 

Northwich  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Ltd.  Claims  to  G.  W. 
P.  King,  15,  St.  James’-rd.,  Castle,  Northwich,  liqr. 

Notices  of  Intended  Dividends. 

Bhumgara  Jamshedji  S.  &  Nusserwanjee  F.  P.,  trading  and 
described  in  R.O.  as  F.  P.  Bhumgara  &  Co.,  135,  London-vall,  E.C. 
Claims  to  F.  S.  Salaman,  1,  Oxford-court,  Cannon-st.,  E.C. 

Blount  Hy.  W.,  23,  Loudoun-st.,  Derby,  china  dealer,  &c. 
Claims  to  F.  Stone,  Derby,  O.R. 

Blount  Saml,  84  and  85,  Darby-st.,  Derby,  glass  dealer.  Claims 
to  F.  Stone,  Derby,  O.R. 

Davies  Arthur  G.,  35,  Bailey-st.,  Oswestry,  dealer  in  china, 
&c.  Claims  July  26  to  L.  Hugh- Jones,  Chester,  O.R. 

Order  made  on  Application  for  Discharge. 

Bhumgara  Jamshedji  S.,  135,  London-wall,  E.C.,  trading  with 
&c.,  and  described  in  R.O.  as  F.  P.  Bhumgara  &  Co.  June  1.  Dis¬ 
charge  suspended  21  years. 

Notices  of  Dividends,  &c. 

Holland  Hy.,  Clive-rd.,  late  144,  Pembroke-rd.,  Cardiff,  china 
merchant,  &c.  First  and  final,  2s.  2j;d.,  at  O.R.’s,  Cardiff. 

Pope  Horace  S.  H.,  trading  as  H.  Pope  &  Son,  20,  Sandgate- 
rd.,  Folkestone,  china  merchants.  First,  5s.,  at  4,  Charterhouse- 
square,  E.C. 

Trust  Deeds  Granted. 

Bull  D.  &  Son,  72,  Henrietta-st.,  Glasgow,  glass  merchants, 
and  Dank  Bull  &  Ernest  Jno.  Bull,  individual  partners.  Claims  to 
Mackie  &  Clark,  124,  St.  Vincent-st.,  Glasgow. 

Hodge  J.,  china  merchant,  Larkhall.  J.  Miller  &  Co.,  Glasgow, 
£68  3s.  6d. ;  J.  Sneddon  &  Sons,  Glasgow7,  £28  5s.;  J.  C.  Burns,  Glas¬ 
gow,  £17  ;  - —  Park,  Hamilton,  £8;  A.  M’Bride,  Hamilton,  £6  ; 
liabilities,  £127  8s.  6d.  A  trust  deed  has  been  granted,  and  the 
assets  (£20)  handed  to  the  trustee  for  division,  less  expenses. 

Trustee  Appointed 

Dean  Saml.  W.,  Alexandra-rd.,  Coiwyn  Bay,  and  Middleport? 
Burslem,  earthemvare  manufacturer.  Tr.,  F.  S.  Salaman,  L 
Oxford-court,  Cannon-st.,  E.C. 

Extracts  from  the  Registry  of  Deeds  of  Arrangement. 

The  following  Deeds  of  Arrangement  with  Creditors  have  been 
filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  under  the  ‘provisions  of  the  Deeds  of 
Arrangement  Act,  1887.  Under  this  Act  it  is  necessary  that  private 
arrangements  other  than  those  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  shall  be  registered  within  seven  clear  days  after  the  first 
execution  by  the  debtor  or  any  creditor. 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Affidavit  filed  with  the  registered 
Deed,  but  may  be  subject  to  variation  on  realisation.  In  some  cases 
the  estimated  assets  are  not  stated. 

( The  following  lists  are  taken  from  the  Official  Gazette  information, 

and  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  mis-spelling  of  the  names  of 

any  of  the  creditors. — Eds.  P.  G.) 

Baber  Lilian  Anxe  (spinster),  trading  as  the  Dolphin  Bazaar? 
Dolphin-st.,  late  residing  at  50a,  Copper  Belgrave-rd.,  Clifton,  both 
Bristol,  now  temporarily  residing  at,  &c.,  Slough,  china  dealer. 
Dated,  June  22.  Filed,  June  27.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £1,025. 
Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £580.  Tr.  W.  Grimes, 
2,  Narrow  Wine-st.,  Bristol.  The  following  are  creditors  : — G. 
Greiner  &  Co.,  London,  £52  ;  F.  Kiel  (c/o,  &c.),  London,  £30  ;  H. 
Mayer  &  Co.,  London,  £22  ;  E.  Enderlain,  London,  £30;  Prenssing  & 
W  ilson,  Berlin,  £32  ;  R.  F.  W.  Wilkins,  Bristol,  £343  ;  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Wilkins,  Bristol,  £180  ;  S.  Ford  &  Co.,  Burslem,  £10  ;  T.  Tree 
&  Sons,  Burslem,  £18  ;  Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burslem,  £16  ;  WTood 
&  Sons,  £11;  Herzfield,  Frankfort-on-Main,  £18;  A.  Brookfield, 
Longton,  £15  ;  rates  and  taxes,  £29  ;  bankers’  claims,  £102. 

Carter  Annie  Louisa  (widow7),  56,  Royal-avenue,  and  173c, 
York-st.,  Belfast,  glass  and  china  merchant.  Petition  for  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  affidavit  of  assets  and  liabilities.  Dated,  June  23. 
Filed,  June  25.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £490  19s.  lOd.  Property, 
after  deducting  secured  claims,  £370.  The  following  are  creditor!  : — 
Lazarus  &  Rosenfeld,  London,  £55  8s.  2d.  ;  Emmanuel  Max  &  Co., 
London,  £12  9s.  8d.  ;  Brown  &  Co.,  London,  £25  ;  Domberger  & 
Co.,  London.  £11  17s.  3d.  ;  Gottschalks,  London,  £44  12s.  lid.  ; 

Y\  indart  &  Co.,  London,  £8  3s.  4d.  ;  Selenger  &  Sons,  London, 
£12  11s.  ;  Markt  &  Co.,  London,  £13  8s.  lOd.  ;  S.  Campbell,  Belfast, 
£30  ;  Farmer  &  Chapman,  Bilston,  £7  10s.  lid.  ;  McClelland  Bros., 
Birmingham,  £15  14s.  3d.  ;  Bulpitt  &  Sons,  Birmingham,  £1 7  7s.  7d.  ; 

S.  Johnston,  Burslem,  £18  6s.  3d.  ;  F.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Burslem, 
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CHEAPER  THAN  GREEN. 

A  NEW  JAR.  THE  “JULES”  JAR  MINOR. 

Made  in  two  sizes,  about  2  lb.  or  24  oz.  fluid 
capacity  and  3  lb.  or  about  36  oz.  fluid  capacity. 

WHITE  Glass  Preserving-  Jars  in  various 

and  varieties. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  stocked  our  Preserving 
Jars,  we  are  willing  to  make  small  lots  of  a  dozen 

or  so,  assorted. 

Write  us  for  prices  saying  what  quantity  you  require,  and 

Remember  they  are  cheaper  than  Green  Glass. 

ALL  STOCKISTS  OF  THE  “JULES  JAR” 
are  increasing  their  orders  this  year. 

ADVERTISING  Literature,  Booklets,  &c.,  are  supplied  FREE  to  customers. 

Send  for  “Trip  to  Town”  booklet. 

D^QP  in  original  cases  or  in  small  quantities 

■  ■  «at  slightly  increased  prices  from 

LONDON  STOCK.  Made  in  three  sizes. 
Wonderful  profit  for  you! 


I 


I 


BLOCKS 


Jules  Lang  &  Son, 

16,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe, 

London,  E.C. 

Factory-Eu,  France.  ^dZaZ°Z,>°’m 

Telephone-!™!  *£""■  _ 

Wonderful  Patent  for  Wholesale  Fruit  Bottlers  to 

let  on  licence. 


_  ,  .  I.  «  A  B  G, 

Code  in  Use-l5th  Edition 
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(DEHNE’S) 


adopted  by  all  the  leading  continental  potteries. 


PRESS 
ON  THE 
MARK 


OVER 

17,000 

IN 

USE. 


Filterpress  with  18  wooden  chambers,  plates  30  in.  sq.  ;  filtering  surface  140  sq.  ft., 
with  patent  rotary-centre  closing  screw. 


FULL 

PARTICULARS 

FROM 


C.  HARZER  &  CO 

FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  HOUSE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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£7  17s.  3d.  ;  Smith  &  Co.,  Dublin,  £7  Os.  3d.  ;  Macfarlane  &  Robin  - 
son,. Glasgow,  £70  2s.  5d.  ;  G.  M.  Creyke  &  Sons,  Hanley,  £7  13s.  6d.  ; 
Solomon  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  £15  9s.  ;  J.  W.  Beswick,  Longton,  £6  5s.  ; 
Hill  &  Co.,  Longton,  £9  7s.  Id.  ;  0.  Cone,  Longton,  £36  11s.  8d.  ; 
E.  Lawton,  Longton,  £6  11s.  Id.  ;  G.  Noell,  Ludenshed,  £22  5s.  lid.  ; 

E.  Moore  &  Co.,  South  Shields,  £10  Os.  6d.. 

Edmundson  Geo.,  Parade  Stores,  Roundhay-rd.,  and  26,  Mark- 
ham-avenue,  Roundhay-rd.,  Leeds,  glass  and  china  dealer.  Dated, 
July  9.  Filed,  July  15.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £238.  Property, 
after  deducting  secured  claims,  £67.  Tr.  F.  Holliday,  4,  Greek-st., 
Leeds.  Secured  creditors,  £30.  The  following  are  creditors  : _ 

F.  J.  Borland,  Lancaster,  £68;  Dr.  Beetham,  Leeds,  £12;  W.  H. 
Wilkes,  Leeds,  £20;  G.  Edmundson,  jun.,  Leeds,  £36;  A.  Brook¬ 
field,  Longton,  £17 ;  C.  Waine,  Longton,  £28 :  Brunton  &  Son,  Mussel- 
burg,  £13. 

Hodgson  Jno.  Wm.,  Drake-st.,  Spennymoor,  general  dealer 
Dated,  July  12.  Filed,  July  15.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £282. 
Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £75.  Tr.  J.  F.  Clements, 
14,  Whitworth-terrace,  Spennymoor.  The  following  are  creditors’: 
C.  J.  Dams  &  Co.,  London,  £14;  Hood,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  £13; 
Bradley  Bros.,  Hull,  £13  ;  Anglo-American  Oil  Co.,  Newcastle-on  - 
Tyne,  £11  ;  j.  M.  Burluraux,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  £11  ;  Miles, 
Sykes  &  Co.,  Sowerby  Bridge,  £32  ;  J.  H.  Hope  &  Co.,  Tiverton’ 
£15;  Jane  Ann  Hodgson,  Tunstall,  £85;  W.  Adams  &  Co.,  Tun- 
stall,  £16. 


Private  Meetings. 

These  Lists  in  some  instances  refer  to  Meetings  of  Creditors  called  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Debtor,  with  a  view  of  laying  his  affairs  before  his 
Creditors ,  or  refer  to  Statements  of  Debtors’  Affairs,  and  do  not  in  all 
cases  refer  to  failures. 

D.  Bull  &  Son,  glass  merchants,  Henrietta-st.,  Glasgow  A 
meeting  of  creditors  was  held  on  Juno  28,  when  it  was  resolved  that 
estate  be  wound  up  under  the  trust  deed  which  has  been  signed 
Preferential  creditors,  £96  ;  liabilities,  £2,340  17s.  lid.  ;  free  assets 
£421  13s.  7d.  Showing  3s.  7d.  per  £,  subject  to  expenses  of 
realisation. 

The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Opalite  Glazed  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester.  A  meeting  of  the  creditors  in  the  above 
matter  was  held  on  June  29,  when  a  statement  of  affairs  vas  sub¬ 
mitted  showing  liabilities  £324  13s.,  and  assets  consisting  of  cash 
in  hand,  and  at  bank  £90  3s.  5d.,  stock-in-trade  £150,  furniture  £25 
debenture  £10,  and  book  debts  valued  at  £892  15s.  6d.,  making  a 
total  of  £1,167  18s.  9d.  from  which  had  to  be  deducted  £25  for 
preferential  claims,  leaving  the  net  assets  at  £1,142  18s.  9d.,  and 
disclosing  a  surplus  of  £818  5s.  9d.  It  appeared  that  the  company 
finding  that  the  business  could  not  be  continued  at  a  profit  had 
decided  to  wind  up  the  concern.  It  war  stated  that  the  directors 
propose  to  discharge  the  creditors’  claims  in  full,  subject  to  the 
usual  discounts  within  the  next  week  or  two,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
giant  tne  company  a  little  time  to  carry  out  this  proposal.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  the  voluntary  liquidation  proceedings  should  be 
continued,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Fray,  C.A.,  as  liqui¬ 
dator,  was  confirmed.  The  following  are  creditors  : — Cr  ven 
®e0nhlll  *Co-;  Ltd  £96;  “Bankers,”  £38;  H.  &  R.  Johnson,’ 
£3^  ,  A.  Brooks  &  Co.,  £32  ;  Marsden,  Till  &  Co.,  £12  •  G  &  T 
Earle,  Ltd.,  £10. 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 

Ardeshir  &  Co.,  pottery  importers,  22,  Oxford-st.,W.,  and  Bom- 
bay  This  case  previously  reported  in  these  columns,  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  sitting  in  bankruptcy  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  fast  month,  upon  a  notice  of  motion.  Mr.  Frank  Mellor 
applied  to  the  Court  to  sanction  an  arrangement  which  had  been 

+intervrfi  mti°  ,  Jetween  the  trader  in  bankruptcy  in  this  country  and 
the  Official  Assignee  at  Bombay,  where  there  had  also  been  in¬ 
solvency  proceedings,  for  pooling  all  the  assets  and  distributing 
them  ratably  amongst  the  English  and  Indian  creditors  The 
receiving  order  m  the  London  Court  was  made  in  June  of  last  year, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  debtors,  Ardeshir  Jewanji  and  Piroshaw 
Jewanji,  were  declared  insolvent  at  Bombay  under  the  Indian 
Insolvent  Debtors  Act  Mr.  G.  W.  Hansell  said  that  he  was 
briefed  on  behalf  of  English  creditors,  and  he  submitted  that  the 
pooling  arrangement  would  be  detrimental  to  their  interests 
laving  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  assets  here  were  much  larger  and 
the  liabilities  smaller  than  they  were  in  India  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  at  Bombay.  His  lordship,  however,  following  the  course  taken 
by  his  predecessor  in  a  similar  cast,  decided  to  sanction  the  pooling 
an angomor* t ,  and  mado  tlie  order  as  prayed 

«nS°gVLpY  T"°S‘  HEDGANS >  L  Meadow-st„  late  23,  Pontcanna  ter. 
and  So  Pontcanna-st.,  Cardiff,  pawnbroker’s  assistant,  late  china 
deaier,  &e  R  O.  June  30.  Adj.  June  30.  Exam.,  Law  Courts,  Car- 
dehW«g'  9at  n;-+.The  reviving  order  herein  was  made  on  the 
“  i?  °"n  Petition,  and  according  to  the  accounts  filed  the 
Jf11*16:  amount  to  £61  17s.  6d„  of  which  £58  8s.  is  ex- 
nroffiL  «°i  dlvldfnd-  The  assets  are  estimated  to 

Of  rn  17£  n  0s,n6d'  net’  there  being  thus  disposed  a  deficiency 
‘7S.  6d-  11  appears  that  the  debtor  has  been  in  business 

1°  “ /' Md.  ?nany  years  in  different  parts  of  Cardiff.  In  order 
*  Q,r®d dlCe  h,^  re;nt  th®  debtor  removed  to  85,  Pontcanna-st.  with 
a  stock  worth  about  £50.  The  business  appears  to  have  been  a 


very  small  one,  and  the  trade  being  very  poor  the  debtor  was 
unable  to  pay  his  rent  of  £1  weekly.  He  also  opened  a  business 
at  23,  Pontcanna-terrace,  which  was  managed  by  his  daughter, 
but  this  business  was  subsequently  sold  for  £6,  out  of  which  he’ 
paid  all  rent  which  was  due.  Since  July  last  year,  the  debtor’s 
business  had  been  looked  after  by  his  wife  and  son,  he  having 
obtained  employment.  The  failure  is  attributed  to  depression 
in  business,  heavy  rent,  family  illness  and  distress  for  rent  by 
landlord.  At  the  first  meeting  of  creditors,  held  on  the  19th  inst 
the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver,  who  will 
act  as  trustee  and  administer  the  estate  in  the  usual  way. 

Dean,  Samuel  Webster,  earthenware  manufacturer,  Middleport, 
Burslem,  Stafford.  This  debtor  attended  at  the  Town  Hall,  Hanley’ 
on  July  19  for  his  public  examination  before  Mr.  Registrar  e! 
Tennant.  A  receiving  order  was  made  on  May  27,  on  a  creditor’s* 
petition.  The  debtor’s  affairs  showed  that  'the  gross  liabilities 
amounted  to  £29,359  6s„  and  £10,220  16s.  lid.  was  expected  to 
rank  for  dividend.  The  assets  amounted  to  £278  18s.  9d.,  leaving 
a  deficiency  of  £9,941  18s.  2d.  The  Official  Receiver^  in  his  observa¬ 
tions,  explained  that  having  regard  to  the  debtor’s  various  trans¬ 
actions,  which  were  involved  and  somewhat  complicated,  and  to 
further  information  which  had  been  required,  some  delay  had  taken 
place  in  lodging  the  statement  of  affairs.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
creditors,  Mr.  F.  S.  Salmon,  Oxford-street,  London,  was  appointed 
trustee  of  the  estate,  with  a  committee  of  inspection.  The  debtor 
had  been  adjudged  a  bankrupt.  The  examination  was  conducted 
by  the  Official  Receiver  (Mr.  F.  T.  Halcomb).  Mr.  E.  W.  Hollings- 
head  appeared  for  the  trustee  and  petitioning  creditor,  Mr.  R.&P. 
Llewellyn  for  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dean,  mother  and  sister  of  the  debtor  ; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Norris,  for  the  trustees  of  the  debtor’s  marriage  settlement, 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Worthington  for  creditors.  Mr.  F.  W.  Harris 
watched  the  interests  of  the  debtor.  The  debtor,  in  reply  to  the 
Official  Receiver,  said  that  at  the  date  of  the  receiving  order  the 
total  amount  of  his  liabilities  was  £10,220  16s.  1  Id.,  and  he  disclosed 
assets  to  the  value  of  £330  10s.  For  many  years  past  he  had  carried 
on  business  at  Burslem  as  an  earthenware  manufacturer.  He 
commenced  manufacturing  in  his  own  name  in  1892,  and  in  January, 
1904,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Donald  Macdonald,  and 
Isaac  Allman,  under  the  style  of  the  Lodge  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Trent 
Vale.  The  capital  provided  by  him  was  £500.  That  sum  he 
boi  rowed  from  the  United  Counties  Bank,  for  some  time  known  as 
the  Birmingham  and  District  Bank.  In  1905  he  sold  out  his  interest 
in  that  concern  for  £250  toa  Birmingham  man,  whose  name  he  could 
not  recall.^  In  October,  1904,  debtor  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  W.  S.  M.  Edge,  his  father-in-law,  to  carry  on  business  under 
the  style  of  Edge,  Malhin  &  Co.,  at  the  Newport  Pottery,  Burslem. 
The  capital  to  be  provided  by  him  was  £500,  and  a  second  £500  was 
to  be  provided  by  him  in  twelve  months.  The  first  £500  was  paid 
on  the  completion  of  the  partnership  arrangement,  the  money  being 
lent  him  by  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Dean.  The  second  £500 
was  not  found.  When  an  investigation  was  made  it  was  found  that 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  concern  were  not  as  represented  in  the 
schedule  prepared  by  the  firm  itself.  Between  1904  and  1909  debtor 
paid  in  £1,500  obtained  from  shares  in  the  Sneyd  Colliery  Company. 
That  money  was  advanced  him  on  loan.  In  July,  1909,  a  company 
v  as  formed  under  the  style  of  Edge,  Malkin  &  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Newport  Colliery.  The  capital  of 
the  company  was  £35,000,  divided  into  £1  ordinary  shares.  The 
debtor  was  to  receive  £4,616  — £500  in  fully-paid  preference  shares, 
and  £4, 11 6  in  fully  -paid  £  1  ordinary  shares.  The  company  went  into 
liquidation  on  April  29,  1902.  Mr.  Clarke  was  appointed  receiver, 
and  on  Sept.  30  of  the  same  year,  debtor  took  over  from  the  receiver 
the  assets  belonging  to  the  company,  estimated  to  represent  £12,519. 
He  also  took  over  the  liabilities — £6,463.  He  continued  the  business 
on  the  same  premises  up  to  April,  1909.  Further  capital  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  between  £6,000  and  £7,000  was  introduced  by  him  between 
October,  1902,  and  April,  1909.  In  April,  1906,  a  company  was 
formed  under  the  style  of  S.  W.  Dean,  Ltd.,  with  the  object,  amongst 
others,  of  acquiring  and  carrying  on  his  business  upon  the  same 
premises  as  an  earthenware  manufacturer.  The  company  was 
legistered,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  lay  dormant  until  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  sale  and  purchase  was  executed  in  March,  1909.  The 
consideration  was  £12,000,  divided  into  8,000  £1  fully-paid  shares, 
and  £4,000  in  cash,  the  company  undertaking  to  pay  his  debts, 
existing  on,  or  incurred  since,  June,  1908.  There  was  a  large  surplus 
of  capital,  and  they  took  the  opportunity  to  write  some  of  it  down, 
m  oi  dei  to  stand  on  a  proper  financial  basis.  Questioned  upon  this 
matter  the  debtor  stated  that  the  capital  was  reduced  by  £8,000,  as 
it  v  as  considered  it  would  be  prudent  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
to  write  down  the  assets  to  a  considerable  extent.  Asked  if  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  in  1906  there  was  a  loss  of  £1,835,  he  was 
justified  in  drawing  a  sum  of  £1,623,  the  debtor  replied  that  he 
considered  he  was  justified  in  so  doing,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  put  £4,000  more  into  the  concern.  The  Official  Re¬ 
ceiver  :  In  the  next  year  you  drew  out  £4,884.  During  1907  the 
total  loss  on  the  first  six  months  was  £2,276,  and  in  the  last  six 
months  a  further  sum,  making  a  total  loss  for  that  year  of  £2,986. 

Do  you  think,  in  these  circumstances,  you  were  justified  in  drawing 
out  of  the  business  £4,884  ?  Debtor:  Not  under  the  circumstances 
but  then  I  repaid  it.  The  Official  Receiver  :  In  1908  there  was  a 
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De  Grelle  Houdret  8  Co. 

(THE  BELGIAN  GLASS  CO.) 

130,  London  Wall,  London,  E.C. 


Sole  Representatives  for  . 

SOCIETE  ANONYME  des  CRIST ALLERIES 
du  VAL  ST.  LAMBERT,  BELGIUM, 

::  ::  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  COLONIES.  ::  :: 


TABLE  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Including  Plain,  Engraved,  Cut  and  Etched,  Special  Metal  Cut  Tumblers,  best  Crystal 
Table  Glass  Services  of  all  kinds.  Toilet  Sets,  Vases,  Bowls,  Perfume  Bottles,  and  other 
articles  in  rich  Cut  Glass. 


TOUGHENED  GLASS 

Made  under  the  Original  Patent  Process. 

JARS  AND  BOTTLES 

For  Jams  and  Marmalade,  Confectionery,  Pickles,  Meats,  Soups,  and  Preserved  Goods  in. 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  for  all  closures. 

GLOBES,  SHADES,  &  CHIMNEYS 

For  all  systems  of  lighting. 


Telegraphic  Address  :  “  DEGRELLE,  LONDON.” 


Telephone:  13632  CENTRAL. 
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net  profit  of  £  1 66  ;  do  you  consider  you  were  justified  in  withdrawing’ 
£1,322  from  the  business  ?  Debtor  :  I  can  only  defend  myself  by 
saying  that  the  money  was  replaced  into  the  business.  Replying  to 
further  questions  debtor  stated  that  the  replacement  of  the  capital 
was  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  certain 
shares  belonging  to  his  mother  and  sister.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances  he  could  not  now  say  that  he  was  justified  in  withdrawing 
the  sums  mentioned.  He  was  not  a  debenture  holder  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  though  there  were  debenture  holders  in  it  to  the  extent  of 
£7,000.  The  holders  were  the  United  Counties  Bank.  At  the 
formation  of  the  company  in  1908,  he  was  indebted  to  the  bank  to 
the  extent  of  £7,429,  and  his  indebtedness  was  discharged  by  the 
payment  into  his  own  private  account  of  £4,000  received  from  the 
limited  company,  and  by  the  sale  of  certain  shares.  Those  shares 
belonged  to  his  father’s  estate,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  trustees. 
Proceeding,  debtor  stated  that  the  business  was  carried  on  until 
April  5  of  this  year.  He  did  not  think  the  assets  would  realise 
more  than  sufficient  to  repay  the  debenture  holders.  Examined  as 
to  his  father’s  will,  he  stated  that  the  major  part  of  his  father’s 
property  consisted  of  3,667  £5  shares  in  the  Sneyd  Colliery  Co. 
His  father  died  in  1897,  and  he  had  sold  the  moiety  of  shares  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  The  Official  Receiver  :  As  a'matter  of  fact 
the  shares  belonging  to  your  mother  and  sister  have  also  been  sold 
by  you.  Debtor  :  With  the  exception  of  229  shares,  yes.  The 
debtor  added  that  he  executed  a  declaration  of  trust  in  Mav,  1910. 
It  wTas  made  between  himself,  his  mother,  and  his  sister,  and  stated, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  whole  of  the  colliery  shares  had  been 
transferred  to  his  (debtor’s)  name.  The  inquiry  was  adjourned 
until  August  24. 

Hinton  Arthur  Ernest,  53,  High-st.,  Hythe,  china  dealer. 
R.O.  July  2.  Adj.  July  9. 

Jones  Charles  Abel,  the  Meat  and  General  Market,  and  11, 
Princess-st.,  Aberystwyth  Cardiganshire,  china,  &c.,  dealer.  At 
the  Town  Hall,  Aberystwyth,  recently,  the  above  debtor  attended 
for  his  public  examination.  The  statement  of  affairs  showed  lia¬ 
bilities  £926,  and  a  deficiency  of  £776,  the  latter  being  attributed  by 
the  debtor  to  interest  on  borrowed  money,  lack  of  capital,  family 
illness,  competition,  &c.  It  transpired  that  the  debtor  commenced 
his  present  business  in  1905,  taking  over  the  stock  from  the  previous 
owner  at  a  valuation  which  amounted  to  £99.  In  May,  1907,  he 
removed  from  3,  Castle-st.,  where  he  had  carried  on  a  china  business, 
to  11,  Princess-st.,  and  from  that  time  had  carried  on  business  at 
both  Princess-st.  and  the  Market.  He  had  not  kept  proper  books 
of  account  nor  had  he  kept  any  record  of  his  takings.  In  reply  to  the 
Official  Receiver,  debtor  said  that  he  now  saw  that  he  ought  to 
have  kept  a  cash  book,  and  admitted  that  he  had  known  of  his 
position  last  wdnter.  Questioned  with  regard  to  the  furniture 
debtor  said  he  and  his  wife  lived  with  her  grandmother,  and  the 
latter  left  the  furniture  to  his  wife.  Mr.  T.  J.  Samuel,  who  appeared 
for  the  debtor,  applied  for  the  examination  to  be  closed,  and  this  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Registrar,  subject  to  the  signing  of  notes.  The 
following  are  creditors  : — Proctor,  Sons  &  Radcliffe,  Longton,  £152  ; 
Emanuel  Max  &  Co.,  London,  £87  ;  11  Bankers,’’  Aberystwyth, 

£50  ;  Bankers,  Aberystwyth,  £50  ;  4 4  Bankers,’’  Aberystwyth, 
£40  ;  “  Bankers,”  Aberystwyth,  £13;  44  Bankers,”  Aberystwyth, 
£25;  Jenkins  J.  Barclay,  Aberystwyth,  £47;  D.  Jones,  Treorky, 
£45  ;  Howksley  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  £43  ;  John  Boyd,  Manchester, 
£25;  Blankensee  &  Son,  Bristol,  £21;  W.  B.  Allen,  Broseley, 
Salop,  £23  ;  E.  W.  Lawton,  Longton,  £22  ;  John  Sadler,  Burslem, 
£22  ;  Hoods,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  £20  ;  E.  T.W.  Dennis,  Scarborough, 
£18;  S.  Nichardy  &  Co.,  Manchester,  £16;  Woolstore  Bros., 
London,  £16  ;  Anglo-Beige  Glass  Co.,  London,  £15  ;  Birmingham 
Novelty  Co.,  Birmingham,  £16;  Widman  &  Co.,  London,  £13  ; 
New  Hall  Pottery  Co.,  Hanley,  £10  ;  Wm.  Zimmerman,  London, 

(  William  Edwin  McMorran,  china  and  glass  dealer,  12,  The 

Causeway,  Teddington,  Middlesex.  The  following  are  creditors  : _ 

Anglo-Beige  Glass  Association,  London,  £11;  Burgess  &  Leigh, 
Burslem,  £66  ;  T.  Forester  &  Sons,  Longton,  £13  ;  Grimwades,  Ltd.,’ 
Stoke  on-Trent,  £26;  Wintoun,  Phelps  &  Sons,  Teddington,  £12,’ 
Rankin,  Best  &  Green,  London,  £23  ;  Shorter  Bros.,  London,  £15  ; 
Mrs.  E.  McMorran,  Hampton,  £112.  Fully  secured  creditors,  £10S  ; 
preferential  creditors,  £28. 

4  ill  age  Joseph,  44,  ^Silver-street  Doncaster,  glass  and  china 
dealer.  R.O.  on  debtor’s  own  petition  at  Sheffield  Bankruptcy 
Court.  July  22.  Adj.  July  22. 

Kaolin  to  the  weight  of  199  tons  was  imported  at  Bor 
deaux  last  year.  This  quantity  was  about  up  to  average 
and  was  all  supplied  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

St.  Louis  Pottery  Trade. — The  sale  of  earthenware  and 
china  in  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  amounted  last  year  to  about 
£500,000,  of  which  £32,025  was  imported  direct. 

China  Clay  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  imported 
into  Boulogne  to  the  weight  of  93S  tons  in  1909,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  817  tons  in  1908  and  849  tens  in  1907. 


New  British  Patents. 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  expressly  for  “  The  Pottery 
Gazette”  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfern  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent  Agents, 
15,  South-street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  and  2l,Southampton-buildings,W.C. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

Bottles,  14,275. — S.  Betts.  Improvements  in  bottles  and  other 
vessels  intended  for  poisons,  liniment,  or  other  ingredients, 
whether  in  liquid  or  in  any  other  form.  June  12,  1910. 

Bottle,  15,089. — R.  T.  Phillips.  New  or  improved  bottle.  June  23, 
1910. 

Dish  Attachment  for  Holding  Joints  whilst  Carving,  16,032. 
— W.  OfflowL  Dish  attachment  for  holding  joints  and  the  like 
in  position  whilst  carving.  July  5,  1910. 

Drinking  Glasses,  14,535. — J.  C.  Gibbs.  Improvements  in  and 
applicable  to  drinking  glasses.  June  15,  1910. 

Egg  Cups,  14,604.- — Emma  May  Thompson.  Improvements  in 
and  relating  to  egg  cups  and  the  like.  June  16,  1910. 
Hand-Truck  for  Conveying  Bottles,  14,250. — T.  Precious  ana 
J.  W.  Pool.  Improved  hand-truck  or  trolley  for  conveying  or 
transferring  bottles  in  bottle  factories.  June  13,  1910. 
Manufacture  of  Glass,  16,441. — A.  G.  Bloxam.  (Siemens  & 
Halske  Akt.-Ges.,  Germany).  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass.  (Application  for  Patent  of  Addition  to  No.  9,563,  1908.) 
Moulds  for  Forming  Hollow  Wares,  16,070. — M.  C.  Clark. 
Improvements  in  or  relating  to  moulds  for  forming  hollow 
articles.  July  5,  1910. 

Moulds  for  Shaping  Earthen  and  Other  Ware,  16,408. — W. 
Stubbs.  Improvements  in  means  for  the  manufacture  of  moulds 
for  use  in  the  shaping  of  earthen  and  other  ware.  July  9,  1910. 
Ovens,  14,660. — C.  Dressier.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
ovens  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  pottery,  and  analogous 
wares.  June  17,  1910. 

Potters’  Jollies,  15,205. — T.  Ford,  sen.,  T.  Ford,  jun.,  and  J. 
Ford,  trading  as  Thomas  Ford  &  Sons.  Improvements  in  or  in 
connection  with  potters’  jollies  employed  in  the  shaping  of 
earthenware,  china,  porcelain  and  other  articles  made  of  plastic 
material.  June  22,  1910. 

Soap  Dishes,  16,266. — C.  T.  Price.  Improvements  in  soap  dishes 
or  trays  and  similar  toilet  receptacles.  July  7,  1910. 

Stoppers  for  Bottles,  14,470. — G.  W.  Cox.  Improvements  in 
or  relating  to  stoppers  for  bottles,  jars  and  the  like.  June  15, 
1910. 

Table  Ware,  16,409. — F.  H.  Robinson.  Improvements  in  table 
ware  and  the  like.  July  9,  1910. 

Specifications  Published. 

1909. 

17,178. — Greenslade.  Backing  for  opal,  plain  and  coloured  glass 
tiles  and  the  like. 

25,475. — Walsh.  Method  of  and  machine  for  making  wire  glass. 
11,071.— Berger.  Non-refillable  bottles.  (Post  dated  Oct.  29, 
1909.) 

13,602. — Williams.  Plant  for  conveying  bottles.  (Cognate  Appli¬ 
cation  22,671,  1909.) 

24,731. — Brown.  Machine  for  stoppering  or  sealing  bottles  and 
like  receptacles. 

14,393. — Britannia  Patent  Firelighter  Co.  &  Barker.  Process 
for  converting  the  waste  products  and  refuse  from 
glass  works  into  an  article  of  commerce. 

15,043.— Grimwades.  Pudding  basin. 

22,400. — Miller.  Leers. 

25,035.  Chinneck.  Plates. 

1,790. — Benedictus.  Glass.  (Date  applied  for  under  Inter¬ 
national  Convention,  Aug.  10,  1909.) 

4,493. — Henton.  Feeding  bottles. 

3,484. — Dowrell.  Bottles,  jars,  tins  or  the  like. 

8,452. — Dumont.  Moulds  for  glass  wmrkers.  (Date  applied 
for  under  International  Convention,  Aprii  26,  1909.) 
6,500. — Hussey.  Drinking-cups.  (Date  applied  for  under  Inter¬ 
national  Convention,  Nov.  15,  1909.) 

4,680. — Robier.  Mould  for  imparting  convexity  or  curvature  to 
glass  plates.  (Date  applied  for  under  International 
Convention,  Dec.  31,  1909.) 

Designs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  proprietors  of  designs  entered  on  the  Register 
in  Class  4,  which  includes  “ Articles  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  glass, 
earthenware,  or  porcelain,  bricks,  tiles,  or  cement." 

556,707. — F.  Tunnicliffe,  4,  Rushton-rd.,  Burslem. 

560,323.- — Gibbs  &  Canning,  Ltd.,  Glascote  Works,  Tamworth, 
H.  R.  Mansfield,  Church  Gresley,  near  Burton-on- 
Trent,  and  J.  P.  Guy,  Stockton  Brook,  Stoke. 
261,230. — S.  Lesser  &  Sons,  23,  24,  25,  and  26,  Houndsditch,  E.C. 
562,318. — Dodd  &  Oulton,  Ltd.,  8,  Stanley-st.,  Liverpool. 

562,809. — W.  T.  Osborne  &  Co.,  47,  Blackfriars-rd.,  London,  S.E. 
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POULENC’S  LIQUID  OOLD 

2  GRANDS  PRIX— PARIS,  1BOO.  I  2  GRANDS  PRIX-ST.  LOUIS,  1904. 
FRAltfTO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1 908. -MEMBERS  OF  JURY  (HORS  CONCOURS). 


BROWN  GOLD. 


Manufacturers  of 


LUSTRE  COLOURS. 


TRADE  MARK. 


ENAMELS  &  COLOURS  for  CERAMIC 

COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  CHINA. 
COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  EARTHENWARE. 
PREPARED  OXIDES  for  COLORATION  of  ENAMELS 


LES  ETABLISSEMENTS  POULENC  FRERES,  MAHUFACTURIHG  CHEMISTS,  92,  RUE  YIEILLE  DU  TEMPLE,  PARIS. 

Agent  for  England:  JOS.  FLACH,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  Tower  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Represented  in  STAFFORDSHIRE  by  Mr.  TAMES  G.  GREGORY,  Liverpool  Road,  NEWCASTLE,  Staffs 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 


and  EOY/IL  SEMI -PORCELAIN,  auso 
TILES  for  W/ILLS,  HEARTHS,  FURNITURE,  8jC 

LONDON  SHOW  ROOMS, 

3ARDEN,  E.C.  -  GREE/V BROS.,  agents. 


Australian  Agent, 


New  York  Agent, 


P.  de  Courcy  &  Mitten, 

6,  Cite  Paradis,  Paris. 


Neal  Harrison, 

Bourke  Street,  Melbourne. 


Edward  Butler, 

67  &  69,  Park  Place,  New  York, 
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562,935. — H.  G.  Finlay,  13,  Highbury-terrace,  Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 
562,951. — H.  Kaufman,  91,  Milton-st.,  E.C. 

563,020. — J.  Kent,  Old  Foley  Pottery,  Longton. 

563,098. — J.  Baker,  c/o  Red  Lion  Hotel,  King’s  Heath. 

563,117, — J.  W.  Dews,  201,  Legrams-lane,  Lidget  Green,  Bradford. 
563,259. — H.  Williamson,  Ltd.,  Spencer-st.,  Birmingham. 

563.585.  — A.  A.  Lines  &  W.  Hassall,  Burton-rd.,  Woodville. 

563.586.  — Wiltshaw,  Robinson  &  Son,  Carlton  Works,  Stoke. 
563,587-94. — Rhodes  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Reginald-st.,  Burslem. 

563,598. — M.  Nadeine,  Foutanka,  53,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

(Address  for  service,  c/o  Marks  &  Clerk,  57-58,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn-fields,  London,  W.C.) 

563,725-30. — Rowland  &  Marsellus  Co.,  36,  Glebe-st.,  Stoke. 
563,932. — .1.  Weiss  &  Son,  Ltd.,  287,  Oxford-st.,  W. 

564,434. — W.  A.  Bailey,  148-152,  Audrey  House,  Ely-place,  E.C. 
562,735-37.- — -J.  Kent,  Old  Foley  Pottery,  Longton. 

562,950. — Weiss  &  Biheller.  70-71,  Chiswell-st.,  E.C. 

563,433-34. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 
563,507.—  Adderleys,  Ltd.,  Daisy  Bank  Pottery,  Longton. 

563,731. — S.  Fielding  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Railway  Pottery,  Stoke. 
563,938-39. — A.  Dartnell,  57,  St.  Michael’s-rd.,  Northampton. 
564,035. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41-2,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

564,081.— W.  H.  Grindley  &  Co.,  Woodland  Pottery,  Turstall. 
564,082. — Furnivals,  Ltd.,  Cobridge,  Staffordshire. 

564,098. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41-2,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

564,336-37. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

564,544. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

564,545-46. — Rowland  &  Marsellus  &  Co.,  36,  Glebe-st.,  Stcke. 
564-547-48. — W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons,  3,  High-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
564,562. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41-2,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

564-618. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41-2,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

562,270. — Naylor  Bros.,  Denby  Dale,  near  Huddersfield. 

562,283. — Rheinische  Glashutten,  A.  G.,  Hattenstrasse,  46,  Koeln, 
Ehrenfield,  Germany.  Address  for  service  G.  F. 
Redfern  &  Co.,  15,  South-st.,  Finsbury,  E.C. 

563,873. — Johnsen  &  Jorgensen,  Ltd.,  Farringdon-st.,  E.C. 

564.249.  — Cauldon  (Brown-Westhead,  Moore  &  Co;),  Ltd.,  Stoke. 
564,251. — Sowerby’s  Ellison  Glass  Works,  Ltd.,  Gateshead. 
564,509. — International  Bottle  Co.,  19,  St.  Dunstan’s-hill,  E.C. 

564.605.  — International  Bottle  Co.,  19,  St.  Dunstan’s-hill,  E.C. 

564.606.  — S.  Hancock  &  Sons,  Wolfe-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

564,661. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 

564,927. — Taylor,  Tunnicliffe  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Eastwood,  Hanley. 
565,111.— E.  MacLeish,  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel,  E. 

.563,021. — T.  Thorp,  F.  Thorp  and  H.  T.  Thorp,  all  of  Victoria 
Works,  Narrow-lane,  Besses’-o’-th’-Barn. 

563,868-71. — -De  Grelle,  Houdret  &  Co.,  120,  London-Wall,  E.C. 
563,872. — O.  Monsted,  Ltd.,  The  Green,  Southall,  Middlesex. 
564-089-90. — C.  E.  Sohn,  52,  Fore-st.,  E.C. 

564,338. — W.  Hulme,  North-rd.,  Burslem. 

564,619. — J.  Bourne  &  Son,  Denby  Pottery,  near  Derby. 

564,732-3. — J.  Tams  &  Son,  Stafford-st.,  Longton. 

564,801. — T.  A.  Simpson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Furlong  Tile  Works,  Burslem. 
564,936. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 

565,041. — H.  Williamson,  Ltd., 7,  9  and  11,  Spencer-st.,  Birmin gham. 
565,103  and  565,105-10. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd., 
Worcester. 

565.249.  — F.  Winter,  High-st.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

565,259. — -Miss  A.  M.  C.  Batley,  Shottery,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
565,267. — Johnsen  &  Jorgensen,  Ltd.,  Farringdon-st.,  E.C. 
565,603-4. — Wiltshaw  Robinson  &  Son,  Carlton  Works,  Stoke. 
565,615. — E.  F.  W.  Grimshaw,  Westmill,  Buntingford,  Herts. 


Latest  Complete  Specifications. 

Composition  to  Replace  Kaolin. — A.  Monin,  of  Lent,  Department 
de  1’Ain,  France,  claims  : — The  employment  of  the  mixture  of 
natural  raw  sulphate  of  lime  and  burnt  natural  sulphate  of  lime,  as 
described  in  the  Specification  of  Letters  Patent  No.  14177-06,  as  a 
substitute  for  kaolin  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Low  Fusing  Grade  Porcelain  or  China-ware. — Dr.  E.  Berdel,  of 
Hohr,  Hessen -Nassau,  of  Germany,  claims  : — The  process  for  manu¬ 
facturing  real  porcelain  of  low  fusing  grade,  which  consists  in  mixing 
with  the  ordinary  porcelain  composition  a  proportionally  small 
quantity  of  fluor  spar. 

Silica  Fire-proof,  Non-conducting,  Sound-Resisting  or  Porous 
Tiles,  &C. — C.  H.  Sankey,  of  Essex  Wharf,  Canning  Town ,  E. 
claims: — (1)  The  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  lumps,  and  other 
articles  from  a  mixture  of  calcined  and  finely  ground  silica,  ground 
or  crushed  coke,  a  fibrous  combustible  material,  silicate  of  soda  or 
other  suitable  flux  and  water.  (2)  The  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles, 
lumps,  and  other  articles  from  a  mixture  of  calcined  and  finely 
powdered  silica,  ground-  or  crushed  coke,  a  fibrous  conbustible 
material,  silicate  of  soda,  or  other  suitable  flux  and  water,  by  first 
thoroughly  mixing  the  silica,  coke,  and  fibrous  material  together, 
binding  these  together  in  a  plastic  mass  by  means  of  the  flux  and 
water,  and  then  moulding  the  resultant  mass  under  high  pressure, 
and  finally  drying  and  firing  the  articles  produced. 


Straining  Device  for  Bottles,  &c. — J. 

Soper,  of  Blakemore,  Totnes,  Devon, 
claims: — (1)  straining  device  for  at¬ 

tachment  to  the  mouths  of  bottles  and 
like  vessels,  consisting  of  a  mouthpiece, 
a  rubber  or  other  ring  adapted  to  bind 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  strain¬ 
ing  material  secured  between  the  mouth- 
s*  piece  and  ring.  (2)  In  a  straining  device 
consisting  of  a  mouthpiece  for  attachment 
to  the  mouths  of  bottles  and  like  vessels 
and  a  strainer  stretching  across  it,  an  air 
inlet  tube  and  obstruction  remover  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  interior  of  the  bottle 
and  opening  to  the  atmosphere  through 
the  side  of  the  mouthpiece  clear  of  the 
strainer. 

Improvements  in  Glassware. — O.  A. 

Mygatt,  15,  East  32nd-st.,  New  York, 

-  U.S.A.,  claims  : — (1)  Glass  enclosures  of 

transparent  glass,  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  inner  surface  is 
covered  with  a  colour  or  enamel,  and  the  overlying  or  opposite  surface 
is  covered  with  approximately  radial  convex  corrugations  of  curved 
or  lenticular  outline.  (2)  In  glassware  as  above  set  forth  the 
improvement  that  the  surface  _ 
which  is  coated  with  enamel  is  ■£_£$  ■  *  .  ^ 

covered  with  approximately 
radial  corrugations  prismatic^ 
in  outline.  (3)  In  glassware 
as  above  set  forth  the  im¬ 
provement  that  the  surface 
which  is  coated  by  a  colour 
stratum  or  enamel,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  radial  corrugations  _p~jl 
has  these  so  arranged  that 
the  thickness  of  the  glass 
varies  from  point  to  point. 

Manufacture  of  Dished  or 
Hollow  Glass  Plates. — K.  Ar- 
benz,  of  Altwasser,  nr.  Walden- 
burg,  Silesia,  Germany, claims  :  JPjg  J} 


[*,'//  '/  '//,  //,'/,'/  '/>  /  '/  /,'//  '</*  /  /, ' 


J^IQ  4. 


(1)  A  method  of  manufacturing  dished 
glass  vessels  especially  suitable  *  for 
surgical  preparation  and  operating  tables 
wherein  a  glass  plate  is  hollowed  out  by 
directing  a  sand  blast  against  it,  a  peri¬ 
pheral  rim  or  flange  being  left  intact. 
\2)  A  method  of  manufacturing  dished 
glass  vessels  as  claimed  in  Claim  1,  where¬ 
in  the  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  plate 
which  are  to  form  the  rim  or  flange  are 
protected  against  the  action  of  the  sand 
blast  by  a  covering  of  paper,  caoutchouc 
or  other  suitable  material,  and  the  rest 
of  the  surface  of  the  plate  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  sand  blast. 

Applying  Metallic  Coatings  to  China,  Earthenware,  &c. — H.  L.  Sulman 
a?in  L,  K-  Plcard>  both  of  44,  London-wall,  E.C.,  and  F.  P.  Heath, 
of  19  Charterouse-st. ,  E.  C. ,  claim  :— (1)  The  process  of  ornament- 
nrS<?,aZed  Pottery  which  consists  in  applying  to  the  article  a  pattern 
°i  ,ll!ld  "ietal  as  specified,  firing  the  article  and  subsequently 
electroiyticahy  depositing  the  metal  upon  the  metallic  film  obtained, 
(-)  I  he  process  of  depositing  metal  upon  glazed  pottery,  which 
consists  in  applying  a  layer  or  film  of  “  liquid  metal  ’’  to  the  article 
bring  the  article,  rinsing  it  successively  in  a  hot  solution  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  water,  a  solution  of  potash  and  water,  and  again  in 
^^^equently  electrolytically  depositing  the  metal  upon 
the  metallic  film  obtained  from  the  ‘  ‘  liquid  metal.  ’  ’  * 

Preparation  of  China  Clay.— A  G.  Salamon,of  1,  Fenchurch-avenue, 
ft'  w  1  TraCT  °f  bbantry  Green  House,  Steyning,  Sussex,  and 

toebEeT  °^10n  Co-’iltd-’.of  U’  Comhill,  E.C.,  declare  this  invention 
be  as  follows  :— This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the 
preparation  of  china  clay  as  hitherto  practised  in  Cornwall  and 
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Fruit  Bottling  in  the  Home. 


Housewives  are  reverting  to  the  practice  of  bottling  fruit  at  home,  when  it  is 
plentiful,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  fresh  fruit  in  the  winter,  when  it  cannot  be 
obtained  otherwise. 

The  possession  of  a  really  good  jar  is  essential,  and,  given  that,  the  rest 
is  easy  and  the  results  satisfactory. 

WE  SUPPLY  SUCH  JARS  COMPLETE, 

and  invite  Glass  and  China  Dealers  to  communicate  with  us  with  a  view  to 
meeting  this  rapidly  increasing  demand. 

Our  Jars  are  English  Manufacture  and  gave  great  satisfaction  last  season. 


Works 

Thornhill  Lees 

and 

Conisboro, 

Yorkshire. 


KILNER  BROTHERS,  Ltd. 

No,  5,  G.N.  Goods  Station , 

King’s  Cross ,  LONDON. 


"THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE” 

Autumn  Shipping  Issue 

Will  appear  on  SEPTEMBER  1,  1910. 

It  will  have  an  increased  Circulation  among  the  leading 

IMPORTERS  throughout  the  COLONIAL  and  FOREIGN 
MARKETS,  as  well  as  the  EXPORT  MERCHANT 
SHIPPERS  in  the  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Manufacturers  should  see  that  their  Advertisement  is  included  in  his 

SPECIAL  EXPORT  ISSUE 

and  also  in  “The  Pottery  Gazette  Diary  and  Trade  Directory,”  which 

closes  for  Press  on  September  12,  1910. 

“  The  Pottery  Gazette  ”  Offices,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
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Devonshire.  A  large  proportion  of  the  china  clay  there  prepared 
for  market  is  known  as  ‘  ‘  bleaching  clay  ’  ’  and  its  selling  value  is  to 
a  very  great  extent  dependent  upon  its  freedom  from  colour.  We 
have  found  that  the  colouring  matter  can  be  almost  entirely,  if  not 
wholly  removed  by  subjecting  the  clay  emulsion,  whether  concen¬ 
trated  or  comparatively  dilute,  to  the  action  of  oxalic  acid.  The 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  required,  which  is  very  small  compared  to 
the  quantity  of  clay  to  be  treated,  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  colouring  matter  to  be  removed  and  may  be  determined 
by  previous  experiment  upon  the  small  scale.  The  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  is  preferably  heated  to  a  temperature  about  55°  C.,  but  it  may, 
if  more  convenient,  be  added  cold.  If,  as  is  preferable,  a  filter  press 
be  used  for  subsequent  treatment  of  the  china  clay,  we  advise  that 
the  pressed  china  clay  be  well  washed  with  water  so  as  to  remove 
practically  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  added  oxalic  acid,  and 
any  soluble  salts  or  compounds  which  it  may  have  formed.  We  have 
found  that  by  such  treatment  the  value  of  the  product  obtained  is 
greatly  enhanced,  and  further  that  a  low  or  second  quality  bleaching 
clay  may  by  such  elimination  of  the  objectionable  constituent  or 
constituents  be  fairly  brought  into  the  category  of  first  quality 
bleaching  clays.  The  process  of  treatment  above  described  will 
also  apply  to  china  clay  sold  as  “  potter’s  clay,”  provided  that  the 
emulsion  does  not  contain  an  undue  proportion  of  mica,  containing 
locked  up  colouring  matter.  Should  this  be  the  case  then  the 
colouring  matter  above  referred  to  is  liable  to  become  visible  upon 
firing. 

Manufacture  of  Double-walled  Vessels  of  China,  &c. — F.  W. 

Golby,  36,  Chancery-lane,  W.O.,  declares  this  invention  a  com¬ 
munication  from  abroad  by  C.  Renscb,  of  Holzminden,  Germany, 
to  be  as  follows  : — (1)  The  manufacture  of  double-walled  (Dewrar) 
vessels  by  moulding  the  component  parts,  the  inner  vessel,  the 
outer  encircling  casing  and  the  bottom  part  provided  with  an 
evacuating  teat,  after  the  manner  of  ceramic  articles  and  uniting 
the  parts  integrally  by  firing  in  a  porcelain  kiln  suitable  intermediate 
means  being  provided  for  supporting  the  inner  vessel  in  position. 
(2)  A  double-walled  (Dewar)  vessel,  as  claimed  in  Claim  1,  wherein 


the  evacuating  teat  is  located  within  a  recess  of  the  bottom  part, 
which  recess  may  subsequently  be  filled  up  with  plaster  of  paris, 
or  the  like.  (3)  In  a  doube-walled  (Dewrar)  vessel,  as  claimed  in 
Claim  1,  the  provision  of  a  passage  for  a  tap  or  tube  from  the  interor 
of  the  vessel,  an  intermediate  piece  being  provided  in  the  hollow 
intermediate  space.  (4)  In  the  manufacture  of  double-walled 
(Dewar)  vessels  of  china  or  porcelain,  the  connection  of  the  teat 
to  the  evacuating  pipe  by  means  of  a  special  glaze.  (5)  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  double -w-alled  (Dewar)  vessels  of  china  or  porcelain, 
wherein  the  connection  between  the  evacuating  teat  of  china  and 
the  connecting  nipple  of  glass  is  effected  by  means  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  metal  piece  which  may  consist  for  instance  of  nickel -steel. 

Glass  Blowing  Machines. — B.  D.  Chamberlin,  of  3,318,  19th-st., 
Northwest,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  claims  : — (1)  In  a  glass  blowing 
machine  of  the  type  set  forth,  mechanism  for  removing  the  blow 
pipe  from  the  mould  at  the  termination  of  each  blowing  operation. 
(2)  In  a  glass  blowing  machine  of  the  type  set  forth,  a  vertical 
shaft  provided  with  a  wheel  adapted  to  operate  mechanism  to  rotate 
and  lift  the  air  head,  said  wheel  also  being  provided  with  means  for 
controlling  the  air  valve.  (3)  In  a  glass  blowing  machine  of  the 


type  set  forth,  a  clutch  for  throwing  the  mechanism  into  and  out 
of  engagement  with  the  driving  means,  and  a  lever  for  actuating 
said  clutch  having  one  end  terminating  in  a  vertically  moveable 
blow-pipe  support.  (4)  In  a  glass  blowing  machine  having  the 
feature  claimed  in  Claim  1,  removing  mechanism  comprising  a 
horizontally  swinging  arm,  jaws  pivoted  to  said  arm  and  adapted 


to  engage  the  blow  pipe,  and  a  driving  member  connected  to  the 
jaws  at  points  at  the  sides  of  the  pivot. 

Apparatus  for  Fixing  Capsules  on  Bottles. — H.  Hafstrom,  of 
Helsingborg,  Sweden,  claims  : — An  apparatus  for  fixing  capsules’on 
bottles,  comprising  in  combination,  a  stand,  an  adjustable  restjon 
the  base  of  said  stand  to  support  the  bottle,  a  hand  lever  fulcrumed 
on  the  upper  end  of  said  stand,  a  casing  adjustably  fixed  on  the 
upper  part  of  said  stand  and  designed  to  receive  in  its  lower  end 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  a  cup  on  said  easing  to  receive  the  capsules, 
a  plunger  movably  arranged  in  said  casing  and  provided  at  its 


upper  part  with  a  cavity  and  at  its  lower  end  shaped  to  fit  the  upper 
surface  of  the  capsule,  a  spiral  spring  in  said  cavity,  a  plug  to  rest 
upon  said  spiral  spring  and  adapted  to  be  acted  upon  by  said  hand 
lever,  a  conical  flange  on  said  plug,  and  levers  fulcrumed  on  said 
plunger  and  with  their  lower  ends,  projecting  below  the  lower  end 
of  said  plunger,  provided  with  inward  projections  and  adapted, 
upon  said  plug  being  depressed  from  said  hand  lever,  to  be  pressed 
asunder  at  their  upper  ends  by  the  conical  flange  on  said  plug. 

Manufacture  of  Glass  Drums,  &c. — R.  Hoffmann,  of  Kopenick> 

near  Berlin,  Germany,  claims  : — (1)  A  process  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass  drums  and  other  hollow  glass  bodies  in  which  the  molten 
glass  is  first  placed  in  a  hollow  mould  provided  with  moveable 
cores,  which  mould  has  the  primary  shape  of  the  object  to  be 
manufactured,  the  hollow  body 


thus  formed  being  then  placed, 
whilst  still  in  a  warm  condition, 
into  a  mould  having  a  greater 
width  wherein  it  is  blown  for 
the  wirole  of  its  length.  (2) 

Apparatus  for  carrying  the 
process  as  claimed  in  Claim  1 
into  effect,  in  which  the  mov¬ 
able  cores  are  so  constructed 
that  they  inter-engage  when 
in  the  working  position,  and  ii 
provide  the  hollow  glass  body 
with  an  opening  passing  there¬ 
through,  so  that  the  hollow 
glass  body  can  be  blown  for  the 
whole  of  its  length.  (3)  Apparatus  as  claimed  in  Claim  2,  in  which 
the  moulds  are  divided,  and  closed  by  means  -of  scissor-shaped 
covers  co -acting  with  discs  which  together  form  the  ends  of  the 
hollow  glass  body  to  be  manufactured. 

Working  Clay,  &C. — R.  Saalborn,  of  5,  Kegel- 
Germany,  claims  : — (1)  An  apparatus  for  soaking, 
cleaning  and  mixing  clay  and 
similar  materials,  in  which  cylin¬ 
ders  for  the  reception  of  the  clay, 
or  the  like,  are  arranged  above 
a  rotary  platform  or  turntable  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  their 
lower  edges  easily  adjusted  for 
various  distances  from  the  latter, 
characterised  by  having  its 
turntable  provided  with  grooves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  move 
the  stones  or  the  like  contained 
in^the  clay  towards  a  definite 
point  of  the  cylinder-wall.  (2)  An 
apparatus  as  claimed  in  Claim  1 
which  is  characterised  by  the 
fact  that  stones  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  are  separated  from  the 
delivered  into  an  ejector  which 


Apparatus  for 

platz,  Weimar, 


clay  by  means 
discharges  same 


of  grooves  and 
from  the  cylinder. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


THE  DANGER  OF  DEBENTURES. 

N  the  Annual  Report  on  Companies  just  issued  and 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  it  is  stated  that 
attention  has  on  many  occasions  been  called  in 
the  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the 
necessity  for  persons  when  they  are  dealing  or  in¬ 
tending  to  deal  with  a  limited  company,  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  company’s  obligations  on  debentures, 
and  to  be  guided  as  regards  giving  credit  accordingly. 
The  principle  underlying  company  legislation  in  this 
country  is  the  compelling  publicity  of  material  facts  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  would-be  creditors.  Mam- 
persons,  however,  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  provisions 
which  exist  for  their  protection,  or  in  the  competition  for 
business  are  prepared  to  neglect  them,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  commercial  public  that 
if  they  deal  with  a  limited  company  they  must  be  on  their 
guard  to  protect  themselves  by  inquiring  about  debentures 
before  giving  credit,  and  must  not  rely  upon  the  law  to 
save  them  when  they  neglect  to  do  so.” 

There  are  many  cases  among  the  failures  of  the  year 
which  point  the  above  moral.  A  typical  instance  is  that  of 
a  company  formed  in  June,  1907,  to  take  over  several 
businesses.  The  purchase  price  was  fixed  by  the  vendors 
at  £2,088.  The  material  point  is  that  the  purchase  price 
for  the  businesses  was  paid  in  part  by  the  issue  of  £1,100 
debentures  to  one  of  the  vendors.  The  businesses  were 
unsuccessful,  and  liquidation  eventually  supervened.  The 
assets  of  the  company  are  estimated  by  the  directors  at 


the  date  of  the  failure  at  £1,022,  and  the  debts  of  the 
unsecured  creditors  are  returned  at  £1,150.  The  whole 
of  the  assets  are  taken  by  the  debenture  holder,  and  the 
unsecured  creditors  incur  a  total  loss. 

Another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  persons  disregard 
information  which  is  made  available  by  law  for  their 
protection  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  a  refreshment  con¬ 
tracting  syndicate.  Though  the  nominal  capital  was 
£5,000,  the  capital  subscribed  for  cash  was  £2  only,  and 
this  fact  was  open  to  any  inquirer  at  Somerset  House. 
With  this  capital  of  £2  only  at  its  back,  the  company 
managed  to  incur  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  £1,551,  and 
the  Official  Receiver  estimates  that  the  net  loss  to  creditors 
will  amount  to  19s.  in  the  £. 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  can  supply  other  flagrant 
instances  of  the  danger  of  debentures  from  their  own  re¬ 
collection  and  experience.  We  have  repeatedly  suggested 
that  the  law  relating  to  company  liens  and  debentures 
requires  strengthening  so  as  to  safeguard  their  use,  which 
in  many  cases  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  prevent  their 
abuse,  which  is  all  too  frequent.  It  should  certainly  be 
enacted  that  all  debentures  registered  within  six  months 
before  a  failure  must  rank  with  trade  debts  and  receive 
no  preference.  Another  salutary  measure  would  be  to 
compel  companies  to  state  the  amount  of  their  outstanding 
liabilities  of  this  kind  when  giving  any  order  of  the  value 
of  £10  or  over.  Such  statements  could  be  printed  on  a 
letter-head  or  order  form  without  causing  any  serious 
trouble  or  expense. 

These  are  really  necessary  reforms,  but,  while  the  law 
remains  as  it  is,  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  what¬ 
ever  protection  it  affords.  For  some  time  past  we  have 
published  in  ‘ '  Trade  Notes  ’  ’  all  available  particulars  of 
company  liens  and  debentures  relating  to  the  pottery  and 
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glass  trades.  But  this  is  of  no  avail  if  our  readers 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  act  upon  the  information 
supplied.  We  welcome  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
ofjTrade  to  this  effect,  which  we  have  quoted  as  a  preface 
to  our  remarks. 


BANKRUPTCY  STATISTICS. 

HE  report  of  the  Inspector-General  in  Bank¬ 
ruptcy,  which  is  included  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  working  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Acts  in  1909  (just  published  as  a 
Parliamentary  Paper),  states  that  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  of  bankruptcy  and  deeds  of  arrangement  was 
7,561,  a  decrease  of  567,  as  compared  with  1908,  the  total 
being  made  up  of  4,070  receiving  orders  and  administra¬ 
tion  orders,  and  3,491  deeds  of  arrangement.  The  lia¬ 
bilities,  as  estimated  by  debtors,  were  £9,714,976,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  £1,653,420  ;  the  assets,  as  estimated  by  debtors, 
£4,186,622,  a  decrease  of  £1,462,243  ;  and  the  estimated 
loss  to  creditors  £7,777,412,  a  decrease  of  £762,596.  The 
failures  in  Scotland  numbered  405  and  n  Ireland  268,  as 
against  417  and  319  respectively  in  1909. 

The  report  remarks  that :  “  The  number  of  failures  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Acts  is  the  smallest  since  the  year  1890, 
but  there  is  an  increase  in  the  estimated  amount  of  liabil¬ 
ities,  assets,  and  loss  to  creditors  as  compared  with  the 
figures  for  1908.  Deeds  of  arrangement  show’  a  consider¬ 
able  decrease  in  .number,  estimated  liabilities,  and  assets 
and  loss  to  creditors,  and,  taking  both  classes  together, 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  estimated  loss  to  creditors  of 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds.”  These 
decreases  we  should  attribute  in  some  measure  to  the 
greater  number  of  businesses  which  are  now  registered 
as  limited  companies,  and  so  are  not  included  in  the 
bankruptcy  returns  when  they  come  to  grief. 

Particulars  of  insolvency  in  various  trades  are  discussed  in 
the  report,  but  the  figures  relating  to  the  industries 
represented  by  this  Gazette  have  already  been  given  in 
our  columns.  On  the  whole,  the  return  seems  to  indicate 
a  slight  betterment  in  business  conditions,  but  there  is 
room  yet  for  considerable  improvement. 


THE  BRUSSELS  DISASTER. 

DISASTROUS  indeed  has  been  the  fate  w’hich 
has  befallen  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
section  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition.  On  the 
night  of  August  14  a  fire,  kindled  in  some 
manner  which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained, 
broke  out  in  the  main  Belgian  building,  and  swept  with 
irresistible  fury  through  the  British  Industrial  Hall  adjoin¬ 
ing.  The  French  and  Italian  sections  suffered  serious 
damage,  and  the  course  of  the  flames  was  only  arrested  on 
the  threshold  of  the  General  Machinery  Hall.  In  the 
opposite  direction  the  Belgian  building  in  which  the  fire 
originated  and  the  Kermesse,  a  pleasing  representation  of 
old  Brussels,  were  also  burnt  out. 

To  all  who  had  visited  the  Exhibition  the  news  of  this 
terribly  sudden  catastrophe  must  have  brought  a  feeling  of 
deep  and  personal  regret.  It  is  indeed  saddening  to  think 
that  so  many  beautiful  and  valuable  articles,  with  their 
marvellous  evidences  of  human  care  and  ingenuity,  have 
been  totally  and  irretrievably  destroyed.  The  blow  has 
fallen  w 1th  specially  cruel  force  upon  the  British  exhibitors 
in  the  ceramic  section,  who  were  at  the  height  of  the 
triumph  won  by  their  splendid  displays,  and  on  the  newly- 
formed  Board  of  Trade  Exhibitions  Department,  which 
was  for  the  first  time  taking  part  in  the  work  of  organisation. 
Such  an  occurrence  at  such  a  time  is  little  short  of  a  national 
calamity. 

Some  alleviation  of  our  sorrow  may  be  found  in  the 


heroism  of  the  British  officials,  who  rescued  valuable 
papers  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  ;  in  the  fact  that  the  notes 
of  the  judges  are  said  to  be  safe,  and  the  adjudication  of 
prizes — many  of  which  will  undoubtedly  fall  to  our  com¬ 
patriots — can  probably  be  completed  ;  in  the  prospect 
that  some  part  of  the  British  exhibits  may  be  set  out  anew 
before  the  Exhibition  is  closed  ;  and,  for  our  subscribers, 
in  the  possession  of  a  very  complete  account  of  the  British 
glass  and  pottery  exhibits  contained  in  the  last  two  issues 
of  our  Gazette,  which  now  acquire  an  enhanced  though 
melancholy  interest. 

The  loss,  however,  is  truly  great  and  tragic  ;  and 
although,  with  some  few’  exceptions,  the  exhibits  of  the 
trades  represented  by  this  Gazette  were  well  covered  by 
insurance,  the  firms  concerned  must  have  suffered  a  severe 
disappointment  in  being  thus  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  the 
trouble  and  expense  to  which  they  had  been  put.  Some 
of  them,  moreover,  were  exhibiting  unique  specimens  which 
can  never  be  replaced.  We  offer  them  here  publicly,  as 
we  have  already  done  in  private,  our  sincerest  sympathy  ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  this  expression  of  condolence  will 
be  echoed  by  all  our  readers. 

The  disaster,  regrettable  as  it  is,  has  yet  afforded  our 
manufacturers  an  opportunity  of  making  such  a  display 
of  truly  British  pluck  and  perseverance  as  wrill  do  more 
to  enhance  our  national  reputation  than  the  exhibits  them¬ 
selves,  successful  as  these  proved  to  be.  To  all  those  who 
are  participating  in  the  new  Ceramic  Section  which  w’ill  be 
opened  during  this  month  wre  tender  our  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations,  hoping  that  they  will  find  their  enterprise  as 
profitable  as  it  is  creditable. 

POTTERY  PRICES. 

E  have  received  numerous  complaints,  orally 
and  by  letter,  from  dealers  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom  about  the  unsatisfactorv  method 
of  invoicing  goods  from  the  Potteries.  These 
complaints  are  of  two  kinds — first,  those  by 
dealers  who  strongly,  and,  as  we  think,  unreasonably, 
object  to  any  advance  at  all  in  prices  at  the  present  time  ; 
and,  secondly,  those  by  dealers  who,  admitting  the  necessity 
for  an  increased  price,  object  to  it  being  made  by  a  per¬ 
centage  added  to  the  total  of  the  invoice,  instead  of  being 
made  by  an  addition  to  the  price  of  each  item  in  it.  The 
first  objection,  we  think,  can  be  easily  disposed  of.  Any 
one  who  looks  at  the  matter  seriously  must  see  that  with 
increased  prices  of  raw  materials,  and  the  heavy  addition 
to  w’orkiug  expenses  incurred  by  manufacturers  in  carrying 
out  Government  regulations,  the  cost  of  production  is 
necessarily  increased.  That  being  so,  the  public  must  pay 
more  for  goods  that  cost  more  in  the  manufacture.  The 
dealer  who  is  obliged  to  pay  more  to  the  manufacturer 
must  charge  his  customer  more,  and  should  be  ready  to 
explain  clearly  why  he  does  so.  The  price  of  everything 
else  is  advanced  when  the  cost  of  producing,  or  obtaining 
it,  is  increased,  and  china  and  earthenware  must  be  dealt 
with  on  the  same  lines.  Dealers  are  unreasonable  when 
they  object  to  advances  which  are  inevitable.  The  second 
objection  (and  it  is  made  by  a  far  greater  number  of 
retailers)  is  to  the  cumbrous  method  by  which  many 
manufacturers  charge  the  addition  to  the  normal  price. 
There  is  a  widespread  desire  that  the  advance  should  be 
made  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  each  article,  instead 
of  by  a  percentage  added  to  the  total  of  the  invoice.  The 
retailer  wants  to  ascertain  as  quickly  as  he  can  what  each 
line  costs  him,  delivered  into  his  shop.  At  present  this  is 
not  an  easy  matter  for  a  busy  tradesman  wdio  does  a 
considerable  share  of  the  w’ork  of  his  shop  himself.  He 
knows  the  price  he  agreed  to  pay  for  a  dinner  set,  for 
instance,  but  he  has  to  add  to  that  the  8£  per  cent, 
advance  (or  whatever  it  is),  the  carriage  on  the  goods 
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from  the  works,  the  charge  for  package  and  packing, 
the  cost  of  returning  the  empty  to  the  works,  an  amount 
to  cover  loss  by  breakage,  and  then  his  own  profit,  before 
he  can  ascertain  the  price  he  should  charge  his  customers. 
We  think  retail  dealers  are  justified  in  asking  manufacturers 
to  relieve  them  of  some  of  this  labour  and  worry.  It  would 
be  a  liappv  thing  if  they  could  do  as  Continental  manu¬ 
facturers  do,  and  include  the  cost  of  the  goods,  the  carriage 
and  the  packing  charges  in  one  sum.  But  until  they  can 
do  that,  it  does  seem  desirable  that  they  should  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  dealers  by  invoicing  each  item  at 
its  advanced  price. 

- - < - 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  POTTERY  AND 
GLASS  TRADES. 

The  Porcelain,  China  and  Earthenware  Industry. — 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  based  on  116  returns 
— 108  from  employers  and  employers’  associations,  2 
from  trade  unions,  and  6  from  local  correspondents — 
states  that  employment  in  July  continued  fair,  and  was 
better  than  a  year  ago.  Returns  from  firms  employing 
22,038  workpeople  in  the  week  ended  July  23  showed  an 
increase  of  0-8  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed  and  of 
0- 1  23©r  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  as  compared 
with  a  month  ago.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago  there 
was  an  increase  of  2  7  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed 
and  of  4- 7  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid. 

In  the  Potteries  district  employment  in  the  china  and 
porcelain  trade  continued  fair  generally  and  was  much 
better  than  a  year  ago  ;  in  the  earthenware  and  tile 
branches  employment  was,  on  the  whole,  good  and  showed 
an  improvement  on  a  year  ago.  In  Scotland  employment 
in  the  earthenware  trade  was  fair  and  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago.  Tobacco  pipe  makers  in  Glasgow  reported 
employment  as  fair  and  slightly  better  than  a  year  ago. 

Number  of  workpeople  employed  and  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending  July  23,  1910  : — 


Branches.  Number  employed.  Wages  paid. 

China  manufacture  .  4,343  £4,518 

Earthenware  manufacture  ...  14,016  12,878 

Other  branches  (including 
unspecified) .  3,679  3,426 


Total  .  22,038  £20,822 

Number  employed  in  districts,  and  the  amount  of  wagef 
paid  them,  in  the  week  ending  July  23,  1910  : — 

Districts.  Number  employed.  Wages  paid. 

Potteries  . 16,921  £15,443 

Other  districts  5,117  5,379 


Total  .  22,038  £20,822 

The  Glass  Trades. — The  report,  based  on  83  returns — 


55  from  employers  and  employers’  associations,  18  from 
trade  unions,  and  10  from  local  correspondents — states  that 
employment  continued  moderate  on  the  whole,  and  was 
better  than  a  year  ago.  Returns  received  from  firms  em¬ 
ploying  7,931  workpeople  in  the  week  ended  July  23 
showed  a  decrease  of  0  7  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  work¬ 
people  employed,  and  of  1-2  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
wages  paid,  as  compared  with  a  month  ago.  As  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  there  was  an  increase  of  6  6  per  cent,  in 
the  number  employed,  and  of  10- 9  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
of  wages  paid. 

Employment  continued  moderate  on  the  whole,  with 
glass  bottle  makers  in  Yorkshire  and  the  North  of  England. 
At  Leeds  it  was  good  and  better  than  a  month  ago,  and 
it  was  still  good  at  Wakefield  and  Seaham  Harbour.  Em¬ 
ployment  was  moderate  in  Lancashire  and  at  Portobello. 
At  Dublin  and  Bristol  it  was  fair.  With  makers  of 


medicine  bottles  at  Rotherham  employment  was  good. 
It  continued  good  with  flint  glass  makers  at  Birmingham, 
Wordsley  and  Stourbridge.  With  flint  glass  cutters  em¬ 
ployment  continued  fair  on  the  whole  ;  it  was  still  moderate 
at  Birmingham,  and  good  at  Wordsley  and  Stourbridge. 
Employment  was  fair  with  sheet  glass  flatteners  at  St. 
Helens.  W  ith  pressed  glass  makers  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
it  was  fair  and  better  than  a  month  ago,  though  short  time 
was  still  worked.  Employment  continued  good  with  plate 
glass  bevellers  in  Birmingham.  It  was  still  dull  with  glass 
blowers  in  London. 

Number  of  workpeople  employed  and  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  them  in  the  Aveek  ending  July  23,  1910  : — 


Branches.  Number  Employed.  Wages  paid. 

Glass  bottle  .  5,645  £7,054 

Plate  glass  .  192  231 

Flint  glass  ware  (not  bottles)...  1,689  1,819 

Other  branches .  405  495 


Total  . 7,931  £9,599 

Number  employed  in  each  district  and  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending  July  23,  1910  : — 

Districts.  Number  Employed.  Wages  paid. 

North  of  England  .  727  £745 

Yorkshire  .  4,592  5,895 

Lancashire  .  914  963 

Worcestershire  &  Warwickshire  662  810 

Scotland  .  699  859 

Other  parts  of  United  Kingdom  337  327 


Total 


7,931 


£9,599 


COMPANY  STATISTICS. 


THE  nineteenth  general  annual  report  by  the  Board  Tof 
Trade  on  matters  within  the  Companies  Consolidation 
Act,  1908,  was  issued  on  Saturday.  The  Comptroller 
of  the  Companies  Department  states  that  from  the 
returns  of  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  new  companies  registered 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year  was  5,833,  from  which  should 
be  deducted  1,939  companies  which  had  gone  into  liquidation  (ex¬ 
cluding  five  cases  in  which  wdnding-up  proceedings  had  been 
stayed),  and  1,271  companies  removed  from  the  register  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  no  longer  carrying  on  business.  The  total 
number  of  companies  on  the  register  in  England  and  Wales  on 
Dec.  31,  excluding  companies  which  were  in  course  of  liquidation 
or  removal  from  the  register,  was  about  43,000. 

The  total  number  of  cases  in  which  winding-up  proceedings  were 
begun  during  the  year  1909  is  as  follows,  viz.  : — Voluntary  liquida¬ 
tions,  1,781;  voluntary  liquidations,  subject  to  supervision  of  the 
Court,  17  ;  compulsory  liquidations  by  order  of  the  Court,  146  ; 
total  1,944. 

The  number  of  companies  of  small  capital  continues  to  show  a 
progressive  increase,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  greatest  among  the 
companies  with  the  smallest  capital.  When  the  Limited  Partner¬ 
ships  Act  was  passed  in  1907  it  was  thought  not  improbable  that 
the  result  might  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  small  companies 
registered,  but  this  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  the  popu¬ 
larity'  of  the  joint-stock  company  seems  to  continue  among  small 
traders. 


The  number  of  limited  partnerships  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1909  and  the  amount  of  the  subscribed  capital  is 
as  follows  : — England:  Number,  119,  subscribed  capital  £700,502  ; 
Scotland  :  2,  £1,450  ;  Ireland  :  4,  £907  10s.  With  the  exception 
of  Ireland,  the  number  of  registrations  for  1909  show  a  decrease 
as  compared  with  those  for  1908.  The  subscribed  capital,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  limited  partnerships  registered  in  England  in  1909  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  subscribed  capital  registered  in  1908, 
but  this  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  one  limited  part¬ 
nership  was  registered  in  1909  with  a  capital  of  £600,000. 

The  total  number  of  companies  registered  during  1909  was  6,373, 
of  which  5,833  were  registered  in  England,  414  in  Scotland,  and  126 
in  Ireland.  This  total  is  the  largest  since  the  Companies  Act,  1862, 
came  into  force,  exceeding  by  more  than  1,000  the  number  regis¬ 
tered  in  1907,  in  which  year  the  previous  high-water  mark  of  com¬ 
pany  registration  had  been  reached.  This  increase  in  numbers  still 
continues,  as,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1910,  there  have  been 
registered  in  England  and  Wales  alone  no  less  than  3,744  com¬ 
panies,  with  a  total  nominal  capital  of  £130,292,579. 

The  total  nominal  capital  of  the  companies  registered  has  in- 
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creased  from  £104,441,189  in  1908  to  £141,030,290  in  1909,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  £37,189,107,  due  partly  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  companies  and  partly  to  the  average  nominal  capital  of  the 
companies  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  heirw  £22,223  as 
compared  with  £20,788  in  1908.  The  increase  ot  "the  average 
nominal  capital^  is  caused  by  the  registrations  in  England  and  Wales 
on!\ ,  that  lor  bcotland  and  Ireland  having  materially  decreased. 

T  he  total  number  of  companies  ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  wound 
up  compulsorily  during  the  year  1909  was,  as  stated  above,  14(i, 
of  which  99  were  ordered  to  be  wound  up  in  the  High  Court,  and  the 
remaining  4  t  in  the  1  alatine  Courts  and  in  various  County  Courts. 
The  average  duration  of  life  of  these  companies  was  six  years.  One 
company  had  existed  for  over  80  years,  two  for  over  50  years, 
while  19  had  been  registered  for  less  than  one  year  before  the  date 
of  the  winding-up  order.  A  few  of  the  companies  ordered  by  the 
Coui  t  to  be  wound  up  have  been  selected  and  some  details  given 
of  the  result  of  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Official  Receivers,  as 
helping  to  throw  some  light  on  the  working  of  the  Companies  Acts 
at  present  in  force.  These  details  include  references  to  debentures, 
trading  by  undischarged  bankrupt  under  the  name  of  a  company,  &c. 


LEAD  POISONING. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE. 

HE  second  volume  of  the  Report,  recently 
published,  consists  of  the  appendices  (of 
which  there  are  no  fewer  than  fifty-four) 
to  the  general  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  committee.  The  secretary  has  furnished 
an  interesting  summary  showing  the  progress  of  factory 
legislation.  The  various  “  Special  Rules  ”  for  regulating 
the  manufacture  of  pottery,  from  those  issued  in  1864 
down  to  those  established  by  the  final  award  of  Lord  James 
of  Hereford  in  December,  1903,  are  given  at  length. 
One  appendix  gives  the  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
in  china  and  earthenware  works  under  Special  Rules  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  another  gives  the  number 
of  cases  under  Special  Rules  in  North  Staffordshire  only. 
Sectional  tables  are  given  showing  the  number  of  cases  in 
each  branch  of  pottery  manufacture — that  is  to  say, 
among  dippers,  dippers’  assistants,  ware  cleaners,  glost 
placers,  majolica  painters,  ground  layers,  &c.  Appendix  X. 
gives  the  fatal  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  potteries  classi¬ 
fied,  first  according  to  sex,  and  secondly  according  to  pro¬ 
cess.  Appendix  XI.  contains  tables  showing  the  incidence 
of  lead  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of  jet  and  rockingham 
as  compared  with  the  whole  of  the  earthenware  and 
china  industry,  and  another  table  giving  a  summary  of 
results  of  analyses  of  jet  and  rockingham  glazes.  Par¬ 
ticulars  relating  to  lead  workers  supplied  by  certifying 
surgeons  and  other  authorities  are  given. 

Very  useful  technical  information  is  quoted  in  these 
appendices,  such  as  particulars  of  relative  fusibility  of 
different  lead  silicates,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Mellor.  Extracts 
from  a  treatise  on  lead  poisoning  by  K.  W.  Goadby,  Esq., 
M.R.C.S.  ;  summary  of  recent  experimental  work,  by  the 
sanm  authority ;  and  summary  of  experimental  work, 
by  YV .  Thomason,  Escp,  F.I.C.  Three  valuable  memoranda 
by  Dr.  George  Reid  are  quoted  in  full.  The  first  on  deaths 
from  lung  diseases  among  workers  in  the  six  pottery  towns 
in  Staffordshire  ;  the  second  on  compensation  in  cases 
of  lung  diseases  among  potters  :  and  the  third  on  mess- 
room  accommodation.  The  first  of  these  memoranda 
by  Dr.  Reid  is  the  most  important.  He  quotes  statistics 
to  show  that  the  mortality  in  the  six  pottery  towns  from 
phthisis  among  male  potters  is  more  than  twice  that  among 
other  artisans,  and  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  that 
among  other  occupied  males,  and,  as  regards  respiratory 
diseases,  the  death-rate  among  male  potters  is  more  than 
twice  that  among  other  artisans,  and  more  than  three  times 
that  among  other  occupied  males. 

The  Dangers  of  Dust. 

Dr.  Reid  continues:  “If,  therefore,  as  is  generally 
believed,  the  chief  factor  in  causing  this  high  mortality 


from  lung  diseases  among  potters  is  dust,  very  stringent 
measures  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  all  reasonable 
precautions  are  adopted  in  the  future  to  reduce  the  dust 
in  the  atmosphere  of  pottery  works  to  its  smallest  possible 
limits.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  death  records  in 
themselves  only  partially  indicate  the  injury  inflicted, 
for  in  most  cases  deaths  from  such  causes  are  preceded 
by  years  of  suffering.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare 
the  fatality  caused  by  lead  in  the  six  towns  in  question 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  above  figures,  and  to 
enable  me  to  do  so  Mr.  Werner  has  been  good  enough 
to  supply  me  with  the  needful  data. 

“  During  the  three  years  1900-1902  thirteen  deaths 
among  both  sexes  were  recorded  from  lead  poisoning  in 
the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  dividing  this  number 
by  three  to  make  it  comparable  with  the  annual  deaths 
from  lung  diseases  in  the  same  district,  the  figures  stand 
as  follow's  : — 

Annual  deaths  from  lead  poisoning  among  all  potters . .  4-3 
Annual  deaths  from  lung  diseases  among  all  potters 
in  excess  of  deaths  from  same  cause  among  male 
artisans  .  jqg 

“  In  other  words,  while  I  have  no  desire  to  minimise  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  lead 
poisoning,  as  gauged  by  death  records,  the  injury  attribut¬ 
able  to  wrorking  in  lead  appears  to  be  only  2-9  per  cent,  of 
that  resulting  from  other  causes  incidental  to  the  potting 
trade.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  true  that  illness  as  Avell  as 
death  has  to  be  considered,  but  in  that  respect  there  is, 

I  think,  little  room  for  differentiation  between  the  twro 
classes  of  disease.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the 
4- 3  deaths  occurring  annually  from  lead  poisoning  repre¬ 
sent  the  deaths  among  the  5,299  lead  workers  of  all  ages 
in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  whereas  the  148  deaths  from 
the  two  classes  of  lung  diseases  have  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  total  number  of  occupied  potters,  although 
the  deaths  relate  to  the  age  period  25-65  only,  because  it 
is  during  such  age  period  that  the  injury  as  regards  lung 
diseases  attributable  to  occupation  is  likely  to  manifest 
itself.” 

Cost  of  Transit  of  Potters’  Materials. 

In  appendix  XLI.  Mr.  William  Burton,  M.A.,  F.C.S., 
supplies  a  memorandum  regarding  freights  for  potters’ 
materials.  He  gives  the  following  significant  comparison 
of  the  complete  cost  of  transit  of  English  clay  to  German 
or  Dutch  potteries  with  the  cost  to  Staffordshire  pottery 
factories 

From  English  clay  ports  to  German  or  Dutch  potteries, 
5s.  3d.  to  8s.  6d.  per  ton. 

From  English  clay  ports  to  Staffordshire  pottery  fac¬ 
tories,  10s.  9d.  to  13s.  8d.  per  ton. 

The  “  Lloyd  George.” — Ill  the  course  of  his  Budget 
speech  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  referring  to  the 
effect  of  the  increased  spirit  duties  during  the  past  year, 
said  “The  publicans  discovered  that  they  could  not  put  up 
the  price,  and  the  publicans  are  still  divided  about  it. 

T  here  are  tw'o  great  parties  among  them — the  party  that 
puts  up  the  price,  and  there  is  the  growing  party,  the  party 
of  the  future,  winch  puts  down  the  measure.  They  have 
discovered  they  could  not  do  business  by  selling  at  a  higher 
price,  so  now'  they  are  resorting  to  another  expedient — 
selling  at  the  old  price  a  smaller  quantity.  (A  Voice  : 

“  Lloyd  George’s,”  and  laughter.)  The  old  measure  w'as 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  gill,  and  now  they  have  put 
it  down  to  one-fifth,  and  they  have  done  it  rather  cleverly, 

I  am  assured.  They  use  a  measure  which,  externally,  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  old  one,  but  with  a  raised  bottom. 
That  is  very  good  for  the  publican,  because  it  enables 
him  to  pay  this  extra  duty  and  make  a  little  profit,  and  it 
pleases  the  customer.” 
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Selling  Lines  for  Christmas 


“  {Burleigh  Ware  ”  is 
the  Ideal  Ware  for 
Christmas  ^ rade . 


See  our  3\{ew 

Din  ner  Ware 
Fancy  Ware 
toilet  Ware 


We  cannot  Improve 
the  Quality ,  but  can 
show  you  INjew  Forms 
with  jdrtistic  Decorations 


ILLUSTRATED  SHEETS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


BURGESS  &  LEIGH, 


Middleport  Pottery .  3URSLEM. 


London  Address :  44,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 

AUSTRALIA:  51,  Palings  Buildings,  Sydney,  Messrs,  T.  W.  HEATH  &  CO. 
NEW  ZEALAND :  41,  Fort  Street,  Auckland,  Messrs.  THOMAS  WEBB  &  CO. 
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<  Buyers’  Notes. 

(by  otjr  own  representatives.) 


A.  J.  Wilkinson,  Ltd.,  Royal  Staffordshire  Pottery, 
Burslem,  and  St.  Andrew’s  House,  34.  Holbom  Viaduct, 
London,  E.C.,  have  their  new  patterns  for  the  season  now 
on  show  at  their  London  rooms,  which  are  open  every 
day.  The  company  are  represented  in  London  by  Mr. 
h .  W.  Jukes,  who  has  had  a  life-long  experience  in  the 
trade,  and  who  asked  me  to  call  and  see  the  new  goods, 
which  had  then  just  arrived.  The  company  are  manu¬ 
facturers  of  general  earthenware  for  the  home,  Colonial, 
and  foreign  markets,  toilet  ware,  dinner  ware,  and  fancy 
goods  being  their  special  lines.  There  is  not  much  scope 
for  pronounced  diversity  in  the  shapes  of  toilet  ewers. 
They  must  be  either  tall  or  short,  plain  or  embossed,  with 
globular  or  oviform  bodies.  As  a  rule  departures  from  these 
lines  result  in  eccentricity  rather  than  in  beauty.  Messrs. 
\\  ilkinson  manage  year  after  year  to  give  variety  to  the 
forms  of  their  toilet  ewers,  without  the  least  sign  of  vul- 


It  looks  well  on  either  white  or  shaded  grounds.  Libera] 
use  is  made  of  a  pretty  design  consisting  simply  of  a  spray 
of  roses  with  pendant  ribbons  hanging  down  the  piece,  at 
intervals,  This  and  several  other  decorative  schemes, 
reminiscent  of  what  used  to  be  called  ‘  ‘  New  Art  ’  ’  patterns 
are  shown.  They  are  in  a  quiet  and  tasteful  style  that 
anyone  would  be  pleased  with.  The  company  show  a 
large  variety  of  shapes  and  patterns  in  dinner  ware.  The 
(  romer  is  an  acceptable  service  with  either  round  or 
oval  vegetable  dishes.  The  round  cover  dish  is  an  excellent 
shape  and  an  appropriate  decoration  is  a  neat  small  coloured 
border,  m  either  peacock  blue  or  green.  There  is  a  nice 
selection  of  vases,  one  of  the  decorations  of  which  is  the 
‘‘  Mlng  ”  on  shaded  grounds  and  gilt.  A  very  high-class 
decoration  consists  of  Sevres  flower  buds  in  panels  on 
apple  green  ground.  This  is  very  artistic  and  is  applied 
to  flower-pots  and  all  fancy  goods.  The  rose  spray  and 
ribbon  decoration  to  which  I  have  referred  is  applied  to 
miscellaneous  table  pieces  en  suite.  There  is  a  good  display 
of  fancy  tea-pots  and  stands  and  jugs  to  match.  Messrs. 
Wilkinson  have  for  many  years  been  famous  for  their  suite 
ware,  and^  they  shdwr  some  new  decorations.  Their 
Rozane  one  of  the  most  popular  patterns  they  ever 


A.  J.  Wilkinson,  Limited. 


[Photo,  by  “The  Pottery  Gazette .” 


garity  or  offence  against  good  taste.  The  samples  of  toilet 
ware  now  displayed  are  more  numerous  than  ever,  and  they 
include  many  new  forms  and  an  abundance  of  new  and 
original  decorations.  In  forms,  there  are  several  artistic 
variations  of  the  tall  and  nearly  straight  jugs  that  are  the 
fashion  at  the  moment.  The  majority  are  quite  free  from 
embossments,  and  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  plain 
surfaces  to  introduce  an  almost  endless  variety  of  orna¬ 
mentations.  These  range  from  neat  printed  geometrical 
or  conventional  designs  up  to  highly  artistic  decorations, 
such  as  natural  flowrers,  in  enamelled  colours  on  shaded 
grounds.  The  “Cambridge”  toilet  service  is  one  out 
of  many  new  shapes,  and  is  shown  in  several  new  decora¬ 
tions.  The  Ming  ’  pattern  is  a  clever  design,  and  quite 
Oriental  in  character,  as  its  name  implies.  A  rather  stout 
and  irregular  branch  of  a  tree  with  foliage  on  off -shoots 
is  the  subject,  but,  treated  as  it  is  in  colours,  it  makes 
an  effective  decoration  in  Japanese  or  Chinese  style.  The 
beauty  of  the  ‘  ‘  Ming  ’  ’  pattern  is  in  its  colour  scheme, 
which  is  skilfully  carried  out.  In  addition  to  toilet  ware, 
the  company  are  applying  this  pattern  to  dinner  ware, 
tea  ware,  vases,  flower-pots,  and  miscellaneous  table  ware. 


j  produced  is  still  on  showr,  as  though  it  was  a  novelty.  I 
j  am  told  it  is  still  selling.  It  is  a  high-class  cheerful  floral 
pattern  artistic  and  at  the  same  time  inexpensive.  The 
company  are  showing  many  fine  specimens  of  their  newr 
Oriflamme  Ware  ”  In  this  they  have  sought  to  repro¬ 
duce  some  of  the  brilliant  colour  and  lustre  effects  seen 
on  ancient  Oriental  pottery.  ‘  ‘  Oriflamme  ware  ’  ’  is  the 
name  given  to  a  series  of  splashed,  veined,  and  lustrous 
glazed  effects  on  the  company’s  earthenw'are  body.  Many 
failures  have  been  experienced  in  the  production  of  these 
chemical  effects,  but  good  results  have  been  obtained  and 
samples  are  seen  in  the  rooms.  ‘  ‘  Oriflamme  ”  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  artistic,  and  comparatively  inexpensive  production. 

Joseph  Bourne  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  “  Denby  Stone¬ 
ware,  Denby  Pottery,  near  Derby,  have  removed  their 
London  office  and  showToom  from  23,  Euston-rd.,  N.W., 
to  St.  Andrew’s  House,  34,  Holborn-viaduct,  Holborn- 
circus,  E.C.  For  upwards  of  a  century  the  firm  have  been 
known  as  manufacturers  of  stoneware  ginger  beer  bottles, 
specialities  for  brewers  and  chemists,  ink  bottles,  foot- 
warmers— all  in  Denby  stoneware.  In  recent  years  they 
have  added  considerably  to  their  productions,  and  have 
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The  VERDICT  of  every  Glass  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  is  “FINEST 
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<1  Its  BRILLIANCY,  SIMPLICITY,  and  BEAUTY  of  DESIGN  has 


appealed  effectually  to  the  buying  Public,  and  to-day  CHIPPENDALE 
“  Krys-Tol  “  enjoys  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  line  of  high 
grade  table  glassware. 

‘Prove  this 

by  sending  for  a  sample  package.  If  goods  are  not  equal  to  all  we  say 
we  will  pay  carriage  both  ways. 
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manufactured  a  large  assortment  of  domestic  requisites — 
coffee  pots  and  tea  pots,  cocoa  jugs,  sugar  basins,  and  cream 
jugs,  plain  and  figured  jugs,  &e.  These  brought  them  more 
in  touch  with  retail  dealers  of  pottery,  and  they  produced 
a  number  of  special  lines  in  chocolate  ware,  brown  and 
green  ware,  which  glass  and  china  dealers  could  handle 
with  advantage.  Last  year  they  introduced  their  ‘ 4  Denby 
Chef  Ware,”  a  special  line  for  boiling  milk,  stewing  or 
cooking  fruit,  and  other  domestic  duties.  They  have  also 
brought  out  a  variety  of  green  glazed  bowls  and  vases  for 
glowing  bulbs,  and  other  fancy  goods  which  are  in  general 
demand.  The  result  of  these  innovations  has  been  that 
they  are  now  supplying  many  more  stock  lines  suitedjto 
the  retail  dealer  s  trade  than  they  have  ever  made  before. 
It  is  to  meet  the  convenience  of  retail  dealers  in  London 
and  in  the  provinces  that  they  have  removed  their  London 


flower  tubes  and  bulb  bowls.  We  give  an  illustration  of 
some  of  the  new'  lines.  The  three  pieces  in  the  bottom  row' 
are  examples  of  Denby  Chef  Ware,”  reading  from  left 
to  right  a  stew’pot,  an  oval  casserole  with  handle,  and  a 
marmite.  These  are  made  in  several  sizes — from  quarter- 
pint  up  to  12  pints — and  are  supplied  either  unglazed  out¬ 
side  and  red  inside,  or  glazed  brown  inside  and  outside. 
Oval  casseroles,  either  with  ears  or  with  handles,  and 
round  casseroles  with  handles  are  also  supplied  in  “  Chef 
W  are.  In  the  upper  row’s  in  our  illustration  we  show 
a  few  out  of  many  new  shapes  in  bulb  bowls,  and  bulb 
boxes.  The  firm  have  produced  a  novelty  called  “Vulcan 
Ware,”  which,  as  its  name  implies,  has  a  metallic  appear¬ 
ance.  The  group  illustrated  includes 
crocus  pots,  jardinieres  and  bulb  bowls. 
At  the  extreme  right  of  the  top  row 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette." 

Bulb  Bowls  and  Boxes,  Flower  Vases  and  “Chef  Ware,” 

Jos.  Bourne  &  Son,  Denby. 


sample  rooms  and  offices  to  St.  Andrew’s  House — the 
centre  of  the  wholesale  pottery  and  glass  trades.  Few 
dealers  from  the  country  have  found  their  way  to  Euston- 
rd.,  unless  they  wrent  specially  to  see  Bourne  &  Son’s 
samples,  w’hereas  nearly  every  dealer  who  comes  to  London 
to  buy  must,  of  necessity,  come  within  a  few’  yards  of 
Holborn-circus.  Bourne  &  Son  are  therefore  now  able  to 
invite  retail  dealers  generally  to  visit  their  showrooms  at 
St.  Andrew’s  House,  knowing  that  they  can  do  so  without 
going  out  of  their  wray.  The  firm  have  secured  a  fine  suite 
of  rooms,  consisting  of  general  and  private  offices  and 
sample  rooms  on  one  floor.  They  are  spacious  and  light, 
and  are  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  modern  style.  The 
rooms  w'ere  new’,  so  that  all  the  fittings  and  accessories 
have  been  constructed  for  displaying  the  samples  of  the 
firm  in  a  manner  most  convenient  to  buyers  and  to  the 
staff.  The  special  lines  in  Denby  stoneware  shown  in  the 
new  sample  rooms  include  footwarmers,  Denby  chocolate 
ware,  brown  and  green  ware,  British  fireproof  ware  (brown 
or  green),  the  new  Denby  Chef  Ware,  glazed  or  unglazed 


i  is  a  graceful  new  shape,  the  Queen  Anne.  Next  to  it  is  a 
tall  vase  with  the  4  4  Blitz  Flow’er  Holder  ’  ’  in  green  stone¬ 
ware.  Bourne  &  Son  have  been  appointed  by  the  patentees 
sole  manufacturers  of  the  44  Blitz  Flow’ er  Holder,”  in  stone¬ 
ware.  They  are  very  appropriate  accessories  for  use  with 
green  stoneware  flower  tubes,  and  are  made  in  six  sizes. 
Next  to  the  flower  tube  is  the  new  4  4  Empyrean  ’  ’  plant  or 
fern  pot,  in  green  glazed  stoneware.  This  is  made  to  take  the 
standard  sizes  of  red  flower  pots.  The  groove  inside  the 
“  Empyrean  ”  plant  pot  enables  the  red  flow’er  pot  to  be 
easily  lifted  out.  The  pot  is  supplied  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  saucer  as  shown.  The  new  designs  in  4  4  Rose  ”  or 

Bulb  ’  ’  bowls  are  numerous  and  in  original  registered 
shapes.  Messrs.  Bourne  have  on  show  a  variety  of  fern 
pots  or  bulb  vases,  plain,  crimped,  or  fluted.  Miniature 
vases  for  growing  one  bulb  are  supplied  in  several  pretty 
shapes. 

Mr.  William  Ault,  art  potter,  near  Burton-on-Trent,rhas 
alw’ays  combined  utility  with  ornament  in  his  numerous 
productions.  In  other  words,  44  Ault  Faience”  is  not 
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only  presented  in  a  constant  succession  of  artistic  novelties, 
but  is  made  to  invest  articles  of  every-day  use  in  the 
house  with  beauty  and  grace.  We  are  all  now  alive  to 
the  fact  that,  in  pottery  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  things  we  use  should  not  be  pretty.  The  question  of 
cost  does  not  enter  into  the  consideration  to-day  as  it 
once  did,  for  our  art  potters  are  giving  us  classical  forms 
and  artistic  ornamentations  at  prices  once  charged  for 
crude  and  bald  productions.  Each  season  Mr.  Ault  aims 
at  improving  the  character  of  ‘  ‘  Ault  Faience,  ’  and  he  has 
been  successful  in  doing  so  this  year  without  increasing 
the  price  of  it.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
popular  ware  has  reached  a  higher  standard  than  ever. 


Bulb  Bowl.  Bulb  Box. 


Foot  Warmer. 


Bulb  or  Plant  Box  :  Ault  Faience. 


I  do  not  limit  this  expression  to  the  more  ornate  pieces, 
which  are  naturally  the  most  costly,  but  apply  it  to  useful 
and  comparatively  inexpensive  goods.  I  met  Mr.  Ault 
at  his  London  Show  Rooms,  Gamage-building,  Holborn- 
circus,  a  few  days  ago,  and  found  there  quite  a  number  of 
novelties,  both  in  form  and  decoration.  I  cannot  possibly 
enumerate  them  all,  but  there  are  some  appropriate  to  the 
season  that  claim  attention.  The  home  cultivation  of 
flower  bulbs  has  become  very  popular,  and  is  likely  to  be 
a  permanent  ‘  ‘  hobby  ’  ’  with  hundreds  who  do  not  aim  at 
being  experts.  Manufacturers  have  done  good  service  in 


encouraging  this  pleasant  recreative  occupation  by  provid¬ 
ing  bulb  bowls  of  exceptional  beauty,  which  retain  all  the 
features  proved  by  experience  to  be  the  most  useful. 
Mr.  Ault  is  showing  many  new  samples  of  bulb  bowls  and 
boxes  of  great  beauty.  If  anything  will  encourage  this 
pleasant  phase  of  domestic  floriculture,  pretty  bowls  and 
boxes  will  do  it.  A  pretty  flower  will  look  prettier  when 
seen  growing  in  an  artistic  bowl.  Mr.  Ault  is  now  showing 
a  great  variety  of  shapes,  sizes,  and  styles  of  decoration 
that  will  surely  meet  all  tastes  and  at  prices  that  will 
suit  all  pockets.  He  has  a  large  assortment  of  bowls  and 
boxes,  artistic  bowls  and  boxes  for  growing  bulbs  in  cocoa 
fibre  or  mould.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Ault 
himself  in  one  of  his  own  bowls.  This  is  not  a  sketch  by  a 
skilled  artist  of  a  result  which  he  conceived  might  be  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  a  representation  from  life  of  what  has  been 
done  by  an  amateur,  and  of  what  may  be  done  by  any 
lover  of  flowers.  We  give  illustrations  of  an  artistic  bulb 
box  and  a  bulb  bowl  which  are  representative  of  a  great 
number,  supplied  in  various  sizes.  I  saw  several  pretty 
novelties  in  artistic  tubes  and  vases  for  holding  cut  flowers 
and  grasses,  and  a  variety  of  plant  pots  in  many  shapes, 
sizes  and  artistic  colouring.  An  interesting  novelty  is  the 
“  Ideal  Bed  Warmer,”  of  which  an  illustration  is  given. 
It  is  given  the  form  of  a  fish  on  its  side  (not  a  usual  position 
for  a  live  fish,  by  the  way).  The  opening  for  filling  and  the 
screw  stopper  are  shown.  This  warmer  possesses  great 
heat-retaining  qualities,  and  has  been  proved  very  effective 
in  use.  One  great  advantage  is  that  it  is  not  liable  to  over¬ 
turn,  though  the  screw'  stopper  fits  so  perfectly  that  no 
serious  consequences  would  ensue  if  it  did.  It  is  artistic 
in  appearance  and  moderate  in  price.  Samples  of  Ault 
faience  grotesques  are  shown  in  new  forms.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  some  of  these  comical  figures,  as  tripod  stands  for 
plant  pots,  is  ingenious  and  effective,  while  greater  variety 
is  given  to  them  by  new'  colour  schemes.  The  popular 
“  Creke  ”  ware  is  shown  with  several  pleasing  changes  in 
decoration.  There  is  a  fine  show  of  samples  of  toilet  ware, 
sets  of  jugs,  and  other  articles  of  table  use  in  new  self 
colours.  They  have  many  bright  colours  outside,  but  are 
all  white  inside.  They  are  nicely  potted,  artistic  in  form, 
and  cleanly  in  appearance.  Amongst  the  novelties  there 
are  fresh  designs  in  ‘  ‘  Sgraffito  Ware  ’  ’  in  vases,  flower¬ 
pots  and  other  art  shapes. 

The  Star  China  Company,  Atlas  Works,  Longton,  are 
makers  of  the  now  popular  “  Paragon  ”  china.  They  are 
represented  in  London  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Jukes,  who  is  showing 
a  very  large  assortment  of  their  samples  at  his  large  and 
light  rooms,  St.  Andrew’s  House,  Holborn-circus,  E.C. 
The  company  are  specialists  in  tea  ware,  and  they  have 
not  only  increased  the  number  of  their  shapes  but  have 
improved  their  decorations,  while  keeping  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  at  moderate  prices.  The  company  have  brought  the 
body  of  their  china  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  It  is 
extremely  light  and  almost  transparent,  and  may  be  truly 
described  as  “  high-class.”  They  supply  tea  and  break¬ 
fast  ware  in  all  grades  of  ornamentation,  from  neatly 
printed  patterns,  printed  and  filled  in,  up  to  richly  ena¬ 
melled  and  gilt  decorations.  The  style  of  ornamentation 
varies  considerably,  and  of  course  the  price  is  to  a  large 
extent  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  decoration,  but 
it  is  always  “  Paragon  ”  china.  They  make  only  one 
body,  so  that  the  most  inexpensive  sets  are  the  same 
high-class  china  as  the  most  costly.  They  are  meeting 
the  demand  for  good  china  at  moderate  prices  with  great 
spirit,  and  their  medium  class  goods  are  in  better  orna¬ 
mentation  than  formerly.  Amongst  their  new  shapes  the 

Opal  ’  ’  has  a  taper  and  flanged  cup  modelled  with  great 
taste.  Another  new  shape  is  the  “Crystal,”  a  very 
pretty  low'  cup.  There  are  some  attractive  patterns  in 
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what  are  known  as  “  New  Art  ”  lines.  The  arrangement 
of  the  samples  in  rotation,  from  cheap  printed  patterns 
up  to  richly  ornamented  sets,  in  blue  and  raised  gold, 
shows  at  a  glance  what  a  wide  range  “  Paragon  ”  china 
takes.  The  firm  make  all  miscellaneous  table  pieces,  such 
as  biscuit  boxes,  marmalade  jars,  fruit  trays,  triple  trays, 
sweets,  and  fancy  jugs.  The  samples  of  dessert  ware  are 
in  excellent  taste  and  are  at  prices  to  suit  all  pockets. 
The  number  of  pretty  miniature  fancy  pieces  has  been 
considerably  increased.  They  are  in  demand  for  seaside 
and  inland  health  resorts,  where  they  are  purchased  as 
convenient  presents.  All  white  ^are,  white  and  gold,  and 
badged  ware  are  all  supplied  in  ‘ 4  Paragon  ’  ’  china.  The 
fancy  pieces  include  good  forms  in  vases,  with  high-class 
decoration. 

Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem,  have 
a  large  and  interesting  assortment  of  dainty  designs  in 
dinner  ware,  specially  produced  for  the  Christmas  trade, 


Burgess  &  Leigh,  Burslem. 

on  show  at  their  London  rooms,  44,  Farringdon-st.,  E.C. 
Their  Mr.  W.  H.  Leigh,  who  represents  them  in  London, 
has  recently  received  from  the  works  samples  of  new 
lines  of  which  he  and  his  firm  have  reason  to  be  proud. 
They  are  manufacturers  of  dinner  ware,  fancy  goods,  and 
toilet  ware,  in  a  special  semi -porcelain  body  which  is  now 
well  known  in  the  trade  as  “Burleigh  Ware.”  The  new 
samples  I  have  just  seen  include  a  number  of  dinner 
services  that  will  appeal  to  dealers  wrho  are  familiar  with 
the  firm’s  productions,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  see 
them  for  the  first  time.  Dealers  who  have  been  handling 
it  for  some  years,  do  not  need  to  be  told  anything  about 
the  body  of  ‘‘  Burleigh  Ware.”  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  has  qualities  of  its  own  which  are  not  common 
to  other  semi-porcelains.  It  is  not  an  ephemeral  pro¬ 
duction — it  is  the  outcome  of  many  years’  practical  patient 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  and  they  claim 
that  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  They  are  content 
now  to  maintain  the  standard  of  excellence  they  have 
attained  with  it,  feeling  that  if  it  was  possible  to  improve 
on  it,  there  is  no  necessity  to  do  so.  Dealers  in  the  trade 


know  that  the  name  44  Burleigh  ware  ”  stands  for  a  good, 
sound,  reliable  body,  and  the  manufacturers  intend  that 
it  always  shall  do  so.  They  have,  however,  made  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  shapes  they  have  recently  favoured  in  their 
dinner  ware.  It  will  be  remembered  that  most  of  their 
vegetable  dishes  have  been  severely  simple  oval  shapes. 
These  have  commended  themselves  to  the  public  by  their 
graceful  outline,  and  they  will  doubtless  continue  to  do 
so.  But  to  meet  the  almost  universal  demand  for  44  some- 
thing  new,  ’  Messrs.  Burgess  &  Leigh  have  considered 
it  desirable  to  depart  from  their  practice  somewhat,  and, 
amongst  other  novelties,  they  have  brought  out  a  charming 
new  oblong-shape  vegetable-dish  the  44  Cranborne,”  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration.  This  shape,  which  is  regis¬ 
tered,  is  shown  in  several  decorations  similarly  protected. 
The  square  ends  of  the  dish  are  in  strong  but  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  familiar  oval  forms.  The  graceful  out¬ 
lines  of  the  44  Cranborne”  will  be  admired,  while  the 
patterns  are  in  each  case  suited  to  the  shape.  The 
covered  dish  and  plate  in  our  illustration  are  represen¬ 
tative  pieces  of  many  other  samples.  The  44  Cran¬ 
borne  ’  ’  makes  a  handsome  service  in  the  4  4  Leighton  ’  ’ 
pattern,  Imperial  blue  and  gilt,  while  in  old  gold,  full 
gilt,  in  4  4  Milford  ’  ’  pattern,  it  supplies  a  decorated 
dinner  set,  rich  and  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time 
neat.  Elaborate  ornamentation  frequently  has  a 
tendency  to  gaudiness,  but  the  firm  never  approach 
that  in  any  of  their  decorations.  Though  the  new 
Cranborne  is  given  prominence  in  the  showrooms, 

the  familiar  and  appre¬ 
ciated  shapes  and  patterns 
are  in  strong  evidence. 
The  graceful  outline  of  the 
Devon  ’  ’  shape  and  pat¬ 
tern  is  shown,  and  the 
44  Cremona  ”  pattern  on 
the  4  4  Bute  ’  ’  shape  has  a 
long  life  still  before  it. 
Messrs.  Burgess  &  Leigh 
still  more  than  hold  their 
own  in  the  production  of 
suites  of  miscellaneous 
table  pottery  in  44  Bur¬ 
leigh  ware.  ’  ’  It  has  always 
been  their  aim  to  produce 
suites  in  a  series  of  at¬ 
tractive  decorations  at 
moderate  prices.  One  of 
the  new  suites  this  season 
is  44  The  Tokio,”  both  form  and  ornamentation  on  Oriental 
lines.  The  free  conventional  treatment  of  the  decoration 
is  quite  in  accord  with  the  hexagon  shapes.  The  firm  show' 
samples  of  their  Royal  Flute  semi-china,  a  variety  of  blanc¬ 
mange  moulds,  kitchen  ware,  and  C.C.  table  w^are  and 
hospital  ware.  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Leigh  have  issued  a 
book  of  designs,  and  price  list  of  most  of  their  leading 
shapes  and  patterns  beautifully  illustrated  in  colours,  and 
an  artistically  got  up  little  booklet  catalogue  of  their  newest 
designs. 

Mr.  John  Jenkins,  32,  Ely-place,  Holborn-circus,  E.C., 
manufacturers’  agent  and  importer  of  glass  ware,  has  a 
large  selection  of  novelties  for  the  season.  In  glass  ware 
he  has  a  comprehensive  assortment  with  which  he  should 
be  able  to  meet  all  tastes.  He  has  always  in  stock  a  great 
variety  of  Bohemian  crystal  cut  glass,  including  several 
absolutely  new  lines,  artistic  in  form  and  ornamentation. 
Mr.  Jenkins  has  for  several  years  made  a  speciality  of  table 
glass,  and  the  samples  he  has  displayed  at  his  showrooms 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  do  not  knowr  the 
excellent  patterns  that  can  be  obtained  from  loose  stock. 

F 
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The  advantage  of  buying  goods  from  stock  in  London  will 
be  appreciated  by  dealers  who  do  not  always  want  a  large 
quantity  of  any  one  line.  His  loose  stock  does  not  consist 
of  obsolete  shapes  and  patterns,  but  includes  many  up-to- 
date  lines.  For  instance,  he  is  showing  a  new  useful 
“  Glacier  Ice  Jug,”  which  has  several  interesting  features. 
It  not  only  cools  the  contents  thoroughly,  but  protects 
them  from  dust  and  flies,  and  is  therefore  especially  suitable 
for  use  out  of  doors.  The  parts  are  easily  detached  and 
replaced,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  speedily  and  thoroughly 


decanters,  candlesticks,  glass  dishes  and  bowls,  sweets, 
salad  plates,  butters,  sugars,  creams,  honies,  and  all  glass 
for  table  use.  His  stock  of  dishes  is  nicely  varied.  We  give 
illustrations  of  three,  which  are  but  representative  of  very 
many  others.  Fig.  1  is  a  good  shape  oval  dish,  deep,  cut 
hollow  and  notched  edge  and  is  supplied  in  six  sizes.  Figs. 
2  and  3  are  cut  oval  dishes  supplied  in  several  sizes.  Fig. 3 
is  a  very  fine  example  of  high-class  cutting  at  a  moderate 
price.  Miscellaneous  goods  include  liqueur  bottles,  celeries, 
!  salts,  knife  rests,  custard  cups,  pickle  bottles,  &c.  There 


Fig.  2. 

Mr.  John  Jenkins  :  Oval  Glass  Dishes. 


cleaned.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  showing  a  number  of  richly-cut 
glass  trinket  sets,  in  a  pleasing  variety  of  shapes  and  cut 
patterns.  One  set,  with  a  diamond-shaped  tray,  is  an 
exceptionally  dainty  service.  The  large  assortment  of 
glass  jugs  includes  many  new  shapes  and  original  cut  pat¬ 
terns.  Crystal  glass  toilet  services  are  on  show  in  several 
graceful  shapes,  and  a  large  variety  of  ornamentation. 
These  are  always  in  stock,  and  dealers  can  depend  on  quick 
delivery,  while  there  is  a  wide  range  in  prices.  Mr.  Jenkins 
shows  crystal  cut-glass  wines,  decanters,  tumblers,  spirit 


Obituary. 

ALFRED  MOIST,  Aged  48. 

E  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Moist,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  of  Hart 
&  Moist,  of  the  Royal  Devon  Art  Potteries, 
Exeter.  Mr.  Moist  had  been  in  good  health 
practically  all  his  life,  and  the  end  came 
with  painful  suddenness  to  his  relatives  and  numerous 
friends.  He  had  an  attack  of  broncho-pneumonia,  to 
which  he  succumbed  at  his  residence,  Buddie  Park,  St. 
Thomas,  Exete”,  on  Aug.  2.  Mr.  Moist  had  a  life-long 
acquaintance  with  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  He  com¬ 
menced  his  business  career  at  Bovey  Tracey  Pottery  as  an 
apprentice,  and  served  part  of  his  time  there,  and  then 
went  to  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  and  completed  his 
apprenticeship  with  Mr.  John  Dimmock,  of  Hanley.  He 
had  various  engagements  with  well  known  firms,  including 
Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Etruria,  and  Messrs.  Bullers, 

of  Hanley.  He  had  a  varied  experi¬ 
ence,  and  though  he  was  ‘  ‘  a 
thrower  ’  ’  by  training  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  1  he  art 
of  potting  in  nearly  all  its  stages — 
to  use  a  trade  term,  ‘  ‘  from  the 
clay  to  the  glost  warehouse.”  As 
one  who  knew  him  well  recently 
remarked,  ‘  ‘  he  had  been  right 
through  the  mill  and  knew  all  the 
Mr.  Alfred  MOIST,  ins  and  out  of  the  pottery  trade.” 

We  understand  the  late  Mr.  Moist 
took  a  practical  part  in  the  manufacture  of  the  useful 
and  ornamental  pottery  produced  at  th  woiks,  of 
which  he  was  part  proprietor.  He  was  a  life-long  ab¬ 
stainer,  and  though  he  advocated  as  well  as  practised 
total  abstinence,  he  was  not  a  bigoted  one,  and  agreed  with 
the  use  of  stimulants  under  medical  advice  in  cases  of 


are  confectioner  jars  of  various  shapes  and  sandwich  stands 
and  covers  in  many  sizes.  Many  of  the  glass  goods  shown 
are  special  shapes  from  his  own  designs,  and  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  him.  He  keeps  a  stock  in  London  of  most 
of  the  lines  he  shows,  from  which  he  can  supply 
customers  with  assorted  packages,  or  he  can  supply 
complete  packages  of  any  particular  article.  Mr.  Jenkins 
is  the  London  representative  for  Messrs.  Furnivals,  Ltd., 
for  earthenware,  and  for  Hammersley  &  Co.,  Longton,  for 
china. 


illness.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  politics,  though 
he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He 
was  on  several  occasions  requested  to  stand  for  a  seat 
on  the  Council  a  representative  of  St.  Thomas  Ward, 
but  he  always  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  threw  all 
his  energy  into  his  business.  He  was  enthusiastic  over 
his  work,  and  it  is  probable  he  was  never  happier  than 
when  at  the  pottery.  He  will  be  missed  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  business  acquaintances.  The  deceased 
leaves  a  widow,  three  daughters,  and  two  sons.  The 
funeral  took  p’ace  at  Exwick  cemetery  on  Aug.  6  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  relatives  and  friends. 


WILLIAM  JOHN  WATTS,  J.P.  Aged  70. 

E  regret  to  announce  that  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Watts,  of  Ford  House,  Newton,  Devonshire , 
took  place  under  distressing  circumstances  on 
the  morning  of  August  8  in  the  grounds  of  his 
residence,  “The  Firs.”  A  workman  occupied 
in  the  adjoining  property  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  and 
immediately  afterwards  Mr.  Watts  was  found  dead.  At 
the  inquiry  before  the  coroner,  Mr.  W.  J.  V.  Watts,  son  of 
the  deceased,  said  his  father  had  been  depressed,  and  had 
not  been  to  business  for  a  week.  For  five  or  six  years  he 
had  suffered  from  sleepless  nights,  though  not  sufficiently 
bad  to  be  described  as  insomnia.  A  domestic  said  that  at 
breakfast  that  morning  she  heard  the  deceased  say  he  did 
not  sleep  well.  The  family  medical  attendant  said  he  had 
advised  deceased  to  go  away  for  a  change,  as  it  had  done 
him  good  befere,  but  deceased  kept  putting  it  off.  The  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  was  that  deceased  had  died  by  his  own 
hand  during  temporary  insanity. 

The  late  Mr.  Watts  was  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Watts, 
Blake,  Bearne  &  Co.,  clay  merchants  and  exporters,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  in  the  town  and  district.  As  a  member 
of  the  local  council,  he  displayed  considerable  energy  and 
ability  and  had  done  good  work  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  town.  He  took  great  interest  in  politics, 
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but  in  recent  years  had  avoided  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  them.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  For  several 
years  past  he  had  been  chosen  people’s  warden  in  Wol- 
borough  parish,  and  was  actively  identified  with  various 
local  charities.  His  death  has  caused  a  widespread  sorrow, 
and  by  it  the  church  loses  an  active  worker  and  the  poor 
of  the  district  a  sympathetic  friend.  The  deceased  was 
highly  respected  in  business  circles.  He  has  left  a  widow 
and  family,  for  whom  sincere  sympathy  is  felt. 

Foreign  Notes. 

Silica  Ware  aid  Bath  Bricks  are  dutiable  on  importation 
into  the  U.S.A.  as  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances  at  35  per  cent,  ad  val. 

The  China  Clay  Imports  from  Fowey  to  Portland,  Me., 
show  a  decided  increase,  the  total  landed  last  year  being 
32,202  tons ;  the  customs  yield  thereon  being  about 
£16,103. 

Mr.  D.  Loebl,  chairman  of  Schindler  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  9, 
Aldermanbury-a venue,  E.C.,  has  on  the  occasion  of  the 
80th  birthday  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  been  appointed 
a  Knight  of  the  Francis  Joseph  Order. 

The  United  States  Glass  Co.— The  annual  report  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1910,  states  that  business  conditions 
in  the  glass  industry  warrant  the  prediction  that  the 
present  year  will  be  an  improvement  on  the  last.  The 
report  shows  a  net  manufacturing  gain  of  $113,056  and 
gross  profits  of  $141,238. 

Pottery  Trade  and  Tariffs.— At  the  International  Free 
Trade  Congress  held  in  Antwerp  during  August  Mr.  B. 
Rosenfekl,  who  is  an  earthenware  manufacturer  owning 
factories  both  in  England  and  Austria,  said  that  owing  to 
Protection  it  was  cheaper  to  export  iron  and  steel  building 
materials  from  Engand  in  order  to  erect  a  factory  in  Austria 
than  to  use  home-made  materials  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
duties  and  the  freight  charges.  Wood  was  frequently 
substituted  for  steel  in  Austrian  buildings  owing  to  the  cost 
of  the  metal.  The  speaker  added  that  his  Austrian  factory 
was  specially  burdened  to  the  extent  of  £1,500  per  annum 
through  Protection,  though  the  Austrian  workmen  received 
one-third  less  in  wages  and  lived  under  worse  conditions 
than  the  workmen  of  certain  other  countries. 

The  Pottery  Trade  of  San  Francisco. — The  following  in¬ 
formation  is  from  the  report  by  H.M.  Consul-General  at 
San  Francisco  on  the  trade  of  that  district  in  1909  : — 
The  demand  for  earthenware  is  now  met  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Eastern  States  of 
the  Union  in  about  equal  proportions.  About  10  years 
ago  the  bulk  of  the  demand  was  supplied  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  domestic  manufacturers  improved  the 
quality  of  their  product  and  took  the  lead.  In  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  however,  British  manufacturers  have 
partly  regained  the  lost  ground  by  putting  a  still  better 
article  on  the  market,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  improved  routes  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  porcelain  the  bulk  of  the  imports  come  from  France 
and  Germany.  The  United  Kingdom  does  not  compete  in 
this  class  of  goods,  except  that  buyers  sometimes  prefer 
the  finest  articles  of  earthenware  to  the  poorer  qualities  of 
porcelain.  In  the  last  few  years  the  Japanese  have  been 
obtaining  a  place  in  the  trade,  not  so  much  in  dinner  or 
tea  sets  as  in  separate  articles. 

White  Enamel  with  Antimony  Basis.— Many  attempts 
have  been  made  of  late  years  to  render  enamels  opaque  by 
the  use  of  some  cheaper  material  than  tin  oxide,  it  being 
also  essential  that  the  substitute  should  be  of  a  non-poison. 


ous  character.  The  results  obtained  have  not  proved  satis¬ 
factory,  for  though  it  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  white 
products  with  cheap  adjuncts,  the  resulting  fluxes  do  not 
behave  suitably  in  conjunction  with  the  sheet  metal  of 
the  ware.  The  experiments  carried  out  with  great  care 
by  B.  Bock,  and  reported  in  the  “  Chemiker  Zeitung,” 
have  shown  that  the  chemical  compounds  entering  into 
the  constituton  of  the  enamels — principally  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  production  of  opacity — combine  in  a  manner 
as  to  affect  their  behaviour  towards  the  metal  of  the  ware  ; 
furthermore,  that  the  practice  of  granulating  the  melted 
enamel  by  pouring  it  into  cold  water,  to  facilitate  grinding, 
diminishes  the  opacity  of  the  enamel  to  a  degree  corre¬ 
sponding  to  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  tin  oxide  in  the  mass.  Pro¬ 
posals  have  been  made  to  replace  tin  oxide  by  such  pro¬ 
ducts  as  anhydrous  titanium  oxide  ;  but,  even  apart  from 
the  question  of  patent  rights,  the  preparation  of  this  oxide, 
free  from  iron  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure  white  colour,  is 
difficult  and  makes  the  cost  of  production  higher  than 
tin  oxide.  Antimony  oxide  is  another  substitute,  but  one 
that  is  difficult  to  obtain  uncontaminated  with  lead  and 
arsenic  ;  and  although  sodium  metantimonate  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  minimum  content  of  these  poisonous  products, 
the  author  holds  that  these  substances  should  be  entirely 
excluded  from  enamels  that  are  to  be  applied  to  culinary 
or  domestic  utensils.  He  lias  found  that  such  enamelled 
ware,  when  placed  in  contact  with  ordinary  well  water  for 
12  hours,  parted  with  sufficient  antimony  to  give  a  precipi¬ 
tate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  considerably  larger 
quantities  being  extracted  by  boiling  with  water,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  very  weak  tartaric,  acetic,  or  citric  acid. 
For  this  reason  the  use  of  such  enamels  on  vessels  destined 
for  the  preparation  of  foodstuffs  should  be  prohibited. 

Pottery  in  Siam.— The  U.S.  yice-Consul-General  at  Bang¬ 
kok  reports  that  only  coarse  unglazed  earthenware  is 
now  manufactured  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  The  art  of 
making  pottery  was  introduced  from  China  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  the  original  kilns  were  located  near  the  ancient 
city  of  Swankhalok,  and  here  the  work  of  turning  out  what 
is  known  as  Swankhalok  ware  apparently  continued  until 
the  city  was  destroyed  during  the  Burmese  invasions  of 
1765-66.  Specimens  of  the  original  Swankhalok  ware  are 
now  very  rare  and  are  highly  prized  by  the  Siamese  them¬ 
selves,  many  of  whom,  including  the  king,  princes  and  nobles 
are  ardent  collectors  of  old  china,  and  some  very  beautiful 
pieces  of  Swankhalok  and  other  china  are  found  in  their 
collections  (no  doubt  they  “swank  a  lot”  about  it). 
The  Swankhalok  pottery  as  now  found  consists  of 
monochromes  in  the  shape  of  bowls,  vases,  jars  and 
cups,  and  are  the  craquele  type  of  the  fish-spawn  or  truite 
patterns,  the  colours  being  creamy  white,  fallow  or  celadon. 
Pancaranga  vases  decorated  with  the  opened  lotus  flower, 
showing  five  different  brilliant  hues,  are  also  found,  and  in 
the  ancient  temples  of  the  Buddha  in  old  Swankhalok  may 
be  seen  the  terminals  of  lamp-posts  and  pillars  and  figures 
of  animals  made  of  this  ware.  This  crockery  is  regarded 
by  many  natives  as  possessing  occult  qualities  ;  medicine 
contained  in  it  is  regarded  as  more  effective  than  when  held 
in  ordinary  vessels.  Only  coarse  pottery  is  now  made  in 
Siam,  and  of  that  only  a  limited  quantity,  so  that  quite  a 
large  supply  of  all  kinds  of  crockery  is  yearly  required 
from  abroad.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  china  and 
earthenware  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1909, 
amounted  to  $332,618,  as  against  $320,812  for  the  previous 
year,  an  increase  of  $11,806.  The  bulk  of  the  coarse 
earthen  and  china  ware  came  from  Singapore,  Hongkong, 
and  China,  which  together  supplied  a  total  of  $303,205 
worth,  while  the  finer  ware  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  Japan  to  the  value  of  $26,639.  During  the 
year  nothing  was  supplied  by  the  United  States,  but  for 
the  previous  year  the  amount  was  $336. 
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THE  BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION. 

(< Continued  from  page  896.) 

N  August  14,  a  destructive  fire  broke  out  at 
the  Brussels  Exhibition.  The  chief  Belgian 
building  (in  which  the  conflagration  originated) 
and  the  British  Industrial  Hall,  were  both  com¬ 
pletely  burnt  out,  while  the  French,  Italian, 
and  certain  other  sections  suffered  much  injury.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  promptly  been  made  for  the  damage  to  be 
repaired  as  far  as  possible.  The  Salle  des  Fetes,  a  spacious 
structure  occupying  an  advantageous  position,  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  exhibitors,  and  will 
be  fully  occupied.  More  than  half  the  firms  whose  goods 
were  destroyed  having  already  undertaken  to  set  out  fresh 
displays.  Encouraged  by  a  message  from  the  King,  and 
a  grant  from  the  Treasury,  the  Exhibitions  Branch  of  the 


Mr.  W.  L.  Baron. 

An  account  of  this  exhibit  appeared  in  our  August  issue. 


Board  of  Trade  are  working  strenuously,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  new  exhibits  will  be  opened  on  Sept.  15.  The 
Belgian  building  will  also  be  reconstructed,  and  the  damage 
to  the  French,  Italian,  and  other  sections  repaired  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  exhibitors  in  the  British  Ceramic  Section  have,  of 
course,  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the  total  destruction  of 
their  splendid  collection  of  wares.  Many  unique  and 
original  pieces  of  great  historic  and  artistic  value  were 
being  shown,  and  all  these  have  been  devoured  by  the 
remorseless  flames.  It  is  said  that  only  sixteen  pieces  of 
British  pottery  were  saved,  though  the  news  is  just  to  hand 
that  two  Wedgwood  vases  have  been  recovered  intact  from 
the  debris.  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  we  think 
of  the  magnificent  lustres  and  crystalline  glazes,  the 
classic  models,  the  delicately  sculptured  enamel  glass  and 


pate-sur-pate  pottery,  the  superb  vases  and  rich  cut  glass — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  irreplaceable  specimens  included  in 
the  loan  collection — all  of  which  are  now  no  more. 

But,  as  they  were  conspicuous  among  the  sufferers, 
the  British  pottery  and  glass  manufacturers  have  also  been 
prominent  among  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  restore 
to  the  British  section  a  part  at  least  of  its  former  glory. 
It  is  said  that  the  ceramic  court  will  occupy  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  centre  of  the  new  building,  the  other  sections 
being  grouped  around  it.  Certainly  it  will  merit  this 
distinction,  as  all  but  three  of  the  Potteries  firms  are 
renewing  their  exhibits,  and  their  courage  and  enterprise 
certainly  does  them  credit  to  a  high  degree.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Moore,  J.P.,  of  Hanley,  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  arrange  the  new  display,  and  has  been  personally 
congratulated  by  Lord  Lytton  on  the  success  attending 
his  work. 

ftfe  When  the  new  section  is  completed,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  arrange  for  one  of  our  representatives  to  visit  it,  and 
prepare  a  report  thereon.  We  publish  below  a  special 
account  of  the  fire,  written  by  an  eyewitness,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  our  own  correspondent’s  description  of  the 
Exhibition,  which  was  written  before  the  fire  occurred. 

THE  FOREIGN  EXHIBITS. 

\  (BY  A  ‘  ‘  POTTERY  GAZETTE  ’  ’  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER.) 
kJHne  of  the  chief  objections  which  has  been  urged 
against  international  exhibitions  is  that  they  afford  the 
foreign  rivals  of  our  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to 
observe  what  they  are  doing,  and  to  practise  that  imita¬ 
tion,  which,  though  it  may  be  politely  termed  the  sincerest 
flattery,  is  nevertheless  regarded  as  downright  robbery  by 
the  men  who  declare  that  their  brains  have  been  picked 
and  their  best  ideas  stolen.  But  this  can,  of  course,  be 
looked  at  from  another  point  of  view.  We  are  far  too 
well  educated  in  these  days  to  believe  that  we  know 
everything  and  can  learn  nothing  from  our  competitors. 
Exchange  is  certainly  no  robbery  when  ideas  are  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  is  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  these  exhibitions.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  those  of 
our  readers  who  visit  the  Brussels  Exhibition — and  there 
is  yet  plenty  of  time,  as  it  does  not  close  until  November 
— will  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  foreign  sections. 

In  most  cases  the  pottery  and  glass  exhibits  are  easily 
found,  being  grouped  together  and  placed  in  fairly  pro¬ 
minent  positions.  Lest  the  unwary  visitor  should  be 
misled  I  may  as  well  remark  here  that  the  sign  “  Cra- 
rnique,”  so  frequently  seen,  has  no  reference  to  things 
“  Ceramique  ”  or  ceramic.  It  refers  to  a  sort  of  currant 
bread,  made  with  raisins  and  sold  at  most  of  the  cafes 
and  restaurants  which  abound  within  the  Exhibition 
precincts. 

In  the  chief  Belgian  building,*  which  stood  between  the 
British  Industrial  Hall  and  the  main  entrance,  were  one 
or  two  stands  of  art  bronzes  and  marbles,  with  a  few 
well-modelled  terra-cotta  busts  and  figures.  There  were 
also  several  exhibits  of  artistic  tiles,  bricks,  fireclay  goods, 
&c.  The  Societe  Anonyme  de  la  Faiencerie  a  Nimy- 
lez-Mons  have  an  open  stand,  on  three  sides  of  which  are 
displayed  a  variety  of  useful  and  decorative  earthenware 
articles  produced  at  their  works.  The  company  employ 
about  1,000  hands,  and  produce  earthenware  of  good  body, 
mostly  with  simple  decorations.  They  show  a  number 
of  samples  of  high  class  tableware,  as  well  as  some  attrac¬ 
tive  vases,  bowls,  &c.,  and  specimens  of  art  wall-tiling, 
which  is  also  produced  at  their  factory.  On  this  stand  wras 
exhibited  some  choice  pieces  of  the  fine  glassware  made  by 
the  Cristalleries  de  Val  St.  Lambert. 

The  Brussels  firm  of  Vermeren-Coche,  successors  to 
Demeuldre-Coche,  appeared  as  agents  in  the  British  and 


*  Totally  destroyed  by  the  fire  with  all  its  contents. 
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several  foreign  sections  ;  but  their  chief  exhibit  was  a  col¬ 
lection  of  native  ware  in  the  Belgian  Section.  This  was 
set  out  on  low  tables,  with  no  glass  casing — very  conve¬ 
nient  for  purposes  of  examination  and  sale,  but  making 
plenty  of  work  for  the  duster  and  feather  brush.  Some 
of  the  earthenware  was  really  fine,  the  decorations 
being  mostly  French  in  style,  though  Belgium  has  plenty 
of  artistic  talent  of  her  own,  and  is  not  above  using  it  in  her 
many  industries.  In  Belgium,  as  in  France,  the  people  are 
great  coffee  drinkers,  and  perhaps  the  Belgian  ware  was 
seen  at  its  best  in  an  array  of  dainty  coffee  services.  The 
whole  exhibit  was  tastefully  arranged  with  a  view  to 
attracting  customers,  and  was  evidently  highly  successful, 
as  several  sales  were  effected  whilst  I  stood  by  taking  my 
notes.  The  prices  asked  seemed  rather  dear  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  grades 
of  English  ware  ;  but  in  pottery,  as  in  all  luxury 
goods,  customers  will  readily  pay  a  good  figure 
for  anything  that  takes  their  fancy.  The  value 
depends  more  on  the  taste  of  the  customer  than 
on  the  cost  of  production. 

The  collective  exhibit  of  the  Belgian  glass- 
makers  occupied  a  special  pavilion,  which 
was  not  open  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  This  was 
unfortunate,  as  the  glassmaking  industry  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Belgium,  and  Belgian 
glass,  especially  the  stained,  sheet  and  wired 
varieties,  is  known  practically  all  over  the  world. 

The  way  to  the  French  Section*  from  the 
main  entrance  lay  through  the  chief  Belgian 
building  and  the  British  Industrial  Hall,  and  over 
a  bridge  which  crossed  the  Avenue  du  Solbosch. 

Several  roads  intersect  the  Exhibition  grounds, 
and  these  thoroughfares  and  the  houses  border¬ 
ing  on  them  had  been  very  cleverly  masked.  On 
this  particular  bridge  was  a  model  of  Mr.  Brock’s 
statue  of  “Victory,”  from  the  Queen  Victoria 
Memorial  in  fro  nt  of  Buckingham  Palace.  Straight 
ahead  is  the  Italian  Section,*  while  the  French 
courts  and  galleries  lie  to  the  left.  The  two 
small  courts  allotted  respectively  to  glass 
and  pottery  are  at  the  far  end,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  placed  in  rather  a  cul-de-sac  beyond  the 
electric-lighted  galleries  (called  by  a  cynical  visitor 
“The  Chamber  of  Horrors”),  where  the  latest 
Paris  fashions  are  displaj^ed. 

The  French  glass  exhibits  were  few  in  number  but 
good  in  quality.  They  comprised  some  excellent 
samples  of  window,  plate  and  wired  glass,  with 
some  very  richly  coloured  sheets.  The  thriving 
glass  bottle  industry  was  also  represented  by 
collections  of  bottles,  jars,  and  phials  for  various 
purposes.  One  or  two  makers  of  art  glass  showed 
lamps  and  vases,  handsomely  decorated  with 
colours,  enamels  and  repousse  work. 

The  best  glassware  exhibit  was  that  of  the 
Cristalleries  de  Pantin,  who  had  a  wall-case 
filled  with  their  light  and  graceful  goods.  These 
included  plain,  cut  and  engraved  tumblers,  a  variety 
of  white,  green  and  red  wine  glasses,  and  a  pair  of 
fine  ruby-coloured  carafes.  Some  handsome  lamps 
were  also  to  be  seen.  The  feature  of  this  exhibit,  how¬ 
ever,  which  calls  for  special  mention  is  the  cameo  glass  of 
M.  de  Vez.  This  is  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
described  in  our  account  of  the  English  Section,  but  the 
surface  layer  of  enamel  which  is  cut  away  is  green  in  colour, 
while  the  ground  which  is  exposed  is  blue.  The  designs 
represent  landscapes  in  modern  art  styles,  and  show  none 
of  the  inclination  to  classic  models  which  is  generally 


evinced  by  British  workers  in  this  department  of  glass 
decoration. 

In  the  French  Pottery  Section  M.  J.  Godin,  of  Paris, 
showed  a  selection  of  Limoges  hard  porcelain  of  high  merit 
and  proportionately  high  prices.  One  little  vase,  about 
8  inches  high  and  simple  in  shape,  but  decorated  with  the 
famous  Limoges  enamel,  was  priced  at  200  francs.  There 
were  also  some  beautiful  reproductions  of  old-fashioned 
caskets  with  rich  bleu  de  Sevres  colouring,  and  the  grace¬ 
ful  festoons  of  roses  which  form  perhaps  the  most  typical 
Limoges  decoration.  A  number  of  dishes  and  plaques, 
ornamented  with  landscapes  and  historical  scenes,  are 
worthy  of  note.  The  useful  side  of  the  potters’  art  was 
j  represented  by  a  quantity  of  tableware  and  of  the  dainty 


coffee  cups,  in  the  production  of  which  the  Limoges  makers 
excel,  being  greatly  helped  by  the  strength  and  purity 
of  the  hard  porcelain  in  which  they  wTork.  A  separate 
stand  was  devoted  to  the  celebrated  Haviland  porcelain,  and 
M.  Godin  was  in  charge  of  this  also.  The  exhibit  consisted 
entirely  of  tableware,  chiefly  plates,  and  was  well 
worthy  of  the  makers’  high  reputation.  There  were  several 
very  nice  new  designs,  but  none  better  than  the  old  bleu 
de  Sevres  band,  with  or  without  a  gold  edging.  M.  Godin’s 
representative  informed  me  that  good  business  was  being 
done  in  Limoges  porcelain  at  both  these  stands. 

The  Maison  Portal,  of  Paris  and  Nice,  had  a  mixed 
collection  of  pottery  of  various  French  makes,  mostly 
earthenware,  and  ranging  from  very  cheap  souvenirs  to 


Mr.  John  Walsh  Walsh. 

A  description  of  this  exhibit  appeared  in  our  last  issue. 
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really  high-class  and  expensive  articles.  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  pieces  were  those  glazed  so  as  to  produce  a  metallic 
reflection.  At  this  stand  also  good  sales  had  been  effected, 
mostly  of  the  common  wares,  though  two  of  the  better 
pieces  had  already  been  bought  for  museums.  M.  G .  Mansard, 
of  Paris,  had  another  mixed  exhibit,  comprising  artistic 
parian  figures,  china  vases  and  the  famous  French  fire¬ 
proof  ware.  M.  Camille  Naudot,  of  Paris,  had  on  view 
a  small  case  of  very  choice  reproductions  of  the  old  Sevres 
pate-tendre,  decorated  with  his  own  designs  in  bleu  de 
Roy,  bleu  Turquoise  and  Rose  Dubarry.  Several  pieces  of 
this  ware  have  also  been  purchased  for  museums.  Meran 


Freres,  of  Paris,  showed  some  vases  decorated  with  the  new 
cristalline  glazes  “  a  grand  feu,”  the  smooth  surface 
of  soft -toned  grey  appearing  to  be  composed  of  myriads 
of  tiny  spicules.  They  also  showed  fireclay  goods,  porcelain 
stoves,  porcelain  footwarmers  for  motor-cars,  electrical 
apparatus  in  porcelain,  and  decorative  tiles,  &c.  M.  J. 
Sarlandie,  of  Limoges,  exhibited  some  very  curious  art 
enamels  applied  to  copper  and  silver  vases  and  framed 
plaques. 

A.  Lacroix  &  Cie,  of  Paris,  had  the  only  display  of 
potters’  materials  in  the  whole  Exhibition.  They  showed, 
colours  for  pottery  and  pieces  of  ware  to  which  these 
colours  had  been  applied.  In  the  French  Chemical  Court 


Poulenc  Freres,  of  Paris,  had  a  large  case,  but  it  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  pharmaceutical  goods,  and  I  saw  none  of  their 
excellent  preparations  for  the  pottery  manufacturer. 

Between  the  French  Section  and  the  General  Machinery 
Hall  is  an  area  allotted  to  “  other  nations,”*  where  the 
exhibits  are  mostly  of  a  cheap  bazaar  description.  Pottery 
was  prominent  on  the  Japanese  stalls,  especially  that 
of  Taniguchi  &  Co.,  of  Kobe,  and  was  being  vigor¬ 
ously  pushed  with  good  results  ;  and,  indeed,  although 
Japan  has  reserved  her  best  energies  for  Shepherd’s  Bush, 
there  is  plenty  at  Brussels  that  is  worth  seeing.  Besides 
the  artistic  articles  which  have  caused  the  term  Japanese 

to  be  applied  distinc¬ 
tively  to  a  whole  range  of 
decorations,  there  are 
quantities  of  utility  goods 
now  offered,  from  choice 
tea-sets  reposing  in  padded 
silk-lined  boxes  to  rough- 
edged,  crudely  coloured 
services  at  dirt-cheap 
prices.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  Japanese 
pottery,  as  compared  with 
that  shown  at  previous 
exhibitions,  was  a  large 
quantity  of  ware  decorated 
in  Western  styles.  This 
I  was  sorry  to  see,  for  imi¬ 
tation  is  the  bane  of  art, 
and  though  by  copying 
their  competitors  our 
Japanese  friends  may  gain 
a  business  success  it  will 
be  dearly  bought  at  the 
cost  of  their  national 
1  and  natural  artistic 
efficiency. 

The  exhibits  of  Austria- 
Hungary  were  evidentlv 
planned  for  the  sake  of 
effecting  immediate  sales, 
being  showy  enough  but 
certainly  not  impressive. 
There  were  a  few  displays 
of  art  faience  and  porcelain, 
and  also  of  glassware,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  very  ornate 
wine-glasses,  highly  colour¬ 
ed  and  gilt.  The  products 
of  the  Haida  Works  were 
much  in  evidence.  A 
Karlsbad  firm  gave  a  place 
of  honour  to  some  glasses 
similar  to  a  set  which  had 
been  supplied  to  the  late 
King  Edward. 

In  the  Danish  Section  the  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain 
Works  had  quite  a  Noah’s  Ark  of  their  well-known  and 
wonderfully  life-like  animals  in  porcelain.  The  forms 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards  truth  and  grace, 
though  the  colouring  in  soft  greys  and  blues  is  seldom 
natural.  Perhaps  if  more  accurate  colours  were  used  the 
boast  of  “  all  leadless  glaze  ”  could  not  be  maintained. 
In  this  section  were  also  some  good  artware  and  pieces 
decorated  in  the  18th  century  Dresden  style,  and  some 
specimens  lent  by  the  Copenhagen  Museum.  Another 
Copenhagen  firm  had  a  great  display  of  coarse,  thick 
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faience,  decorated  with  rustic  scenes  crudely  but  vigorously 
executed. 

This  survey  of  the  “  other  nations  ”  brings  us  back 
to  the  Italian  Section,*  where  were  some  lovely  Venetian 
glass  and  a  few  exhibits  of  majolica  and  faience  of  no  very 
great  merit.  It  is  strange  that  a  country  like  Italy,  which 
produces  bronzes  and  marbles  of  unrivalled  beauty  (some 
marvellous  specimens  of  these  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Brussels 
Exhibition),  should  not  also  excel  in  the  production  of 
pottery.  I  asked  a  representative  who  was  offering  some 
very  fair  majolica  what  results  he  was  getting.  ‘  ‘  They 
ask  the  price,”  he  replied,  “  but  they  go  no  further.” 

The  pretentious  pavilion  which  has  been  specially 
erected  for  the  German  exhibits  is  situated  near  one  of  the 
exits  from  the  Italian  Section.  The  cases  of  pottery  and 
glass  are  somew  hat  unfortunately  placed  along  the  walls  and 
in  the  centre  of  a  series  of  small  corridor-like  rooms  where 
a  pause  for  close  inspection  blocks  up  the  narrow  passage. 
As  my  observations  w  ere  rather  critical  I  will  not  mention 
the  names  of  the  firms  exhibiting,  but  give  an  impressionist 
survey  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle  :  Very  crude 
stoneware — some  better,  with  metal  mounts — hard  porce¬ 
lain,  good,  clear  white — very  fair  grand  feu  plaques, 
especially  a  steamship  and  a  snow  scene — passable  pierced 
ware,  but  rather  thick  and  clumsy — good  imitations  of  Royal 
Copenhagen  wrare  (if  imitation  can  ever  be  good) — a  few' 
of  the  fashionable  lustre  glazes — one  fine  piece  of  crystalline 
glaze  marked  “  sold  ” — some  quaint  majolica — attractive 
porcelain  figures — tablew  are  writh  views  of  German  towns — 
copy  of  French  design,  bleu  de  Sevres  border  with  gold  rim 
— steins  of  simple  but  jdeasing  shape — here  again  nation¬ 
ality  in  drinks  ’  ’  finds  expression  in  national  pottery  ;  as 
England  drinks  tea,  France  coffee,  and  Germany  beer,  so 
England  produces  the  best  teaware,  France  the  coffee  sets, 
and  Germany  the  beer  mugs.  There  are  two  effective 
exhibits  of  electrical  porcelain.  Most  of  the  German  glass¬ 
ware  is  too  light  and  fragile-looking  to  accord  with  English 
ideas.  German  pottery  is  evidently  still  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  strict  shapes  and  simple  decorations  which 
came  as  a  reaction  from  the  extravagances  of  the  “  art 
nouveau.”  This  produces  some  attractive  ware,  and  in¬ 
dicates  a  robust  healthiness  of  taste.  A  less  favourable 
view  must  be  taken  of  the  tendency  to  copy,  the  styles  of 
competing  countries.  This  is  a  sign  of  decadence  and  lack 
of  originality  which  should  be  severely  discouraged. 

Opposite  the  German  pavilion,  across  a  quaint  Dutch 
garden,  is  the  building  erected  by  Holland.  The  Dutch 
business  men  have  evidently  outgrown  the  old  feelings 
of  hostility  and  jealousy  which  existed  between  themselves 
and  their  Belgian  neighbours,  and  are  now  prepared  to 
meet  them  in  friendly  rivalry.  They  are  certainly  support¬ 
ing  the  Exhibition  very  well.  Their  building  is  two  stories 
high,  the  second  floor  consisting  of  a  broad  gallery.  At 
one  end  of  this  is  a  collective  exhibit  of  Dutch  pottery, 
but  the  names  of  the  various  works  are  not  affixed  to  their 
products.  I  took  special  note  of  some  meritorious  lustre 
ware,  very  highly  glazed,  and  some  excellent  Dutch  figures 
in  national  dress. 

Among  the  products  of  the  Dutch  colonies  wTas  some 
rough  native  pottery  from  Java.  Similar  ware  of  curious 
shapes  was  included  in  the  Tunisian  and  Spanish  kiosks. 
Otherw  ise  there  is  nothing  of  special  interest  to  the  pottery 
and  glass  trades  in  the  various  smaller  buildings  dotted 
about  the  grounds,  To  some  the  plaine  des  attractions 
would  be  pleine  des  attractions,  but  of  a  different  nature. 

THE  FIRE  AT  THE  BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION. 

(SPECIALLY  CONTRIBUTED  BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS.) 

The  second  day  of  our  eventful  visit  to  the  Belgian  capital 
was  drawing  to  its  close  It  had  been  the  fete  of  St.  Marie,  a 

*  Seriously  damaged  by  the  fire. 
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great  occasion  for  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels,  comparable  to  a 
Bank  Holiday  in  London.  Even  at  9  o’clock  at  night,  many 
amongst  the  thousands  in  the  grounds  and  the  pleasure  sect  ions  of 
the  great  Exhibition  were  still  hugging  to  their  bosoms  the  pots 
of  flowering  plants  which  had  been  bought  earlier  in  the  day 
for  the  women  folk  at  home.  Other  willing  martyrs  to  custom 
were  the  standard  bearers  of  the  athletic  clubs  which  had  paraded 
in  the  morning  with  all  the  panoply  of  bands  and  uniforms  in  a 
mile-long  pageant.  The  ensigns  and  the  enthusiastic  flower¬ 
pot  carriers  had  borne  their  burdens  proudly  through  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  we  jostled  against  many  such  as  we  made  our 
way  out  of  the  “  Kermesse,”  where  we  had  been  seeing  all 
the  fun  of  the  Belgian  fair.  Only  a  few  moments  had  passed 
since  we  emerged  from  the  steep  little  Clovelly-like  street, 
and  had  sauntered  across  the  great  terrace  with  its  illuminated 
fountains  and  waterfalls  and  entered  the  series  of  tortuous 
barriers  which  led  to  the  starting  place  of  the  antiquated  little 
electric  trams,  when,  glancing  back,  we  saw  a  flicker  of  flame 
flash  out  above  the  towering  entrance  of  the  main  buildings 
beneath  which  our  party  had  assembled  at  10.30  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  before.  A  thousand  heads  turned  in  the 
same  direction,  curious  to  see  what  would  become  of  this  little 
outbreak.  “  How  would  the  Belgians  deal  with  it  ?  ”  “  Now 

if  it  had  been  in  London - .”  The  speculation  ceased  upon 

our  lips ;  the  facts  were  too  insistent.  Our  senses  conveyed  to 
our  incredulous  minds  that  an  enormous  disaster  was  taking 
place. 

The  great  main  building  of  the  Exhibition,  which  had  been 
closed  to  the  public  since  six  o’clock,  filled  writh  a  ruddy  light, 
against  which  the  exterior  illuminations  twinkled  palely,  like 
stars  before  a  sun-rise.  A  terrible  ambuscade  had  been  sprung 
upon  the  bivouac  of  the  business  portions  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  the  legions  of  the  fire  king  were  carrying  all  before  them. 
The  flames  running  along  the  upper  decorations  of  the  Hall 
cast  burning  fragments  upon  the  defenceless  stalls  beneath, 
with  an  incessant  roar  which  resembled  the  rattling,  crackling, 
and  crashing  of  repeated  volleys  of  musketry.  Next  came  the 
stampede  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  affrighted  pleasure - 
seekers  ;  the  crush  was  terrible,  and  nothing  but  the  barriers 
which  we  had  been  anathematising  a  few  moments  before  saved 
us  from  being  crushed  or  trampled  to  death  ;  as  it  was,  the 
pressure  was  so  tremendous  that  it  was  with  difficulty  one 
kept  an  arm  free  to  ward  off  the  burning  cinders  which  were 
now  raining  down  from  the  pillar  of  cloud  that  towerq/i  above 
us.  Many  severe  burns  were  sustained,  particularly  in  extin¬ 
guishing  the  little  conflagrations  which  burst  out  whenever 
one  of  those  fiery  missiles  found  a  lodgment  in  a  lady’s  hat. 
The  moments  passed  with  leaden  feet,  as  we  crept  slowly  down 
the  slope  towards  the  trams,  wondering  whether  the  fire  which 
had  now  reached  the  end  of  the  Belgian  section  and  attacked 
the  ‘  ‘  street  of  nations,”  which  consisted  principally  of  a  number 
of  flimsily  constructed  chalets,  mainly  used  for  small  restaurants 
and  tea  rooms,  would  come  round  in  front  of  us  and  so  cut  off 
our  means  of  escape. 

Glancing  in  the  other  direction  we  saw  the  great  arch  which 
dominated  the  entrance  to  the  main  building  slip  down,  and  the 
ironwork  which  formed  its  skeleton,  becoming  entangled  and 
arrested  midway  in  its  descent,  formed  a  black  barrier  across 
the  raging  furnace  of  the  interior,  like  a  portcullis  at  a  gate  of 
hell. 

Regiments  were  now  pouring  up  from  the  barracks,  but  their 
fixed  bayonets,  though  useful  for  herding  the  multitude  and  for 
driving  out  the  freebooters,  who  seemed  to  have  sprung  instan¬ 
taneously  to  life,  were  useless  to  stem  the  disaster.  Meanwhile, 
as  we  moved  slowly  along  beneath  the  burning  hail,  we  had 
unpleasant  thoughts  of  the  Roman  sentry  standing  at  his  post 
whilst  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  perished.  Was  ours  to  be  a 
similar  fate  ?  At  last,  crushed,  bruised,  and  burned,  we  reached 
a  place  of  comparative  safety,  but  not  before  the  collapse  of  the 
main  building,  which  sank  down  into  a  molten  heap.  Then  we 
realised  that  the  English  section  through  which  we  had  been 
conducted  the  day  before  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Allom,  who  had  shown 
us  amongst  other  things  his  own  exhibit,  containing  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  handsome  chambers,  worthy  of  the  stately  homes  of 
England,  embellished  with  carvings  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  antique 
chairs,  many  of  which  were  worth  three  figures  apiece,  unique 
antique  chandeliers,  panelling,  and  many  other  costly  things, 
as  well  as  the  carefully  prepared  and  valuable  exhibits  of  the 
British  pottery  and  glass  manufacturers,  which  had  been  so 
successful  from  every  point  of  view',  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
British  section  which  we  had  been  proud  to  realise  was  facile 
princeps  in  every  class  of  goods  which  it  displayed,  were  all 
doomed  beyond  hope. 

We  made  our  way  back  to  our  hotel,  and  it  was  strange  to 
observe  that  no  news  of  the  catastrophe  that  was  taking  place 
had  yet  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  boulevards.  The  cosmo¬ 
politan  crowd  sauntered  or  sat  about  the  little  tables  sipping 
their  cafe,  eau  sucre,  bock,  or  liqueur.  We  conveyed  the  startling 
intelligence  to  a  few  of  our  friends,  and  obtained  from  our  hotel 
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a  guide  to  the  only  telegraph  office  in  the  town  which  was  open 
at  so  late  an  hour.  We  hastened  thither  to  send  out  telegrams 
to  reassure  those  we  had  left  at  home,  who  would  open  their 
papers  on  Monday  morning  and  see  the  head  lines :  ‘  ‘  Terrible 
Fire  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition.  British  section  destroyed.” 
At  the  telegraph  office  the  man  in  front  of  me  was  a  burly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  in  Germany  ;  he 
was  in  a  scorched  and  dilapidated  condition,  but  was  sending 
off  a  long  telegram  to  his  newspaper. 

When  we  reached  the  main  thoroughfares  again  all  was 
excitement,  for  the  newsvendors  had  burst  upon  the  tranquil 
cafes  and  were  deafening  the  multitude  with  the  cry  of  ‘  ‘  l’Ex- 
position  en  feu.”  Hundreds  were  engaging  voitures,  or  any 
other  vehicle  which  they  could  obtain,  to  get  up  the  hill  in  order 
to  view  with  their  own  eyes  the  calamity  which  had  fallen  so 
suddenly  on  a  complacent  community. 

After  many  attempts  a  party  of  us  secured  a  taxicab,  and 
by  paying  an  exorbitant  price  got  back  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
Our  driver,  desirous  no  doubt  of  making  hay  while  possible, 
drove  us  at  such  a  speed  that  on  several  occasions  our  lives 
seemed  to  be  in  greater  danger  than  when  they  were  in  reach 
of  the  conflagration. 

We  circled  about  the  various  approaches  to  the  Exhibition 
grounds  trying  as  many  points  as  we  could,  but  the  military 
with  fixed  bayonets  were  taking  care  that  nobody  got  too  near. 
Every  road  was  filled  with  multitudes  gazing  on  the  spectacle, 
and  the  silent  crowds  looked  black  and  sombre  in  the  face  of  the 
ruddy  ruins  and  their  rosy  reflection  in  the  sky.  Everything 
was  begrimed  with  smuts  and  drenched  with  water,  for  the 
fire  brigades  had  at  last  got  to  work,  though  it  seemed  to  us  that 
no  fire  appliances  in  the  world  could  have  checked  the  raging 
inferno  once  it  had  burst  forth.  The  real  cause  of  the  disastrously 
rapid  spread  of  the  fire  was  the  faulty  plan  which  grouped  the 
best  parts  of  the  Exhibition  in  one  lengthy  chain  of  buildings.  Had 
the  British,  Belgian,  French  and  Italian  sections  been  contained 
in  detached  structures  the  trouble  might  have  been  confined 
to  a  limited  area. 

Down  through  the  middle  of  the  Exhibition  ran  a  road  called 
the  Avenue  de  Solbosch.  This  contained  about  a  dozen 
private  houses  and  their  gardens.  The  road  was  crossed  by 
several  bridges,  one  of  which  w’as  in  the  centre  of  the  British 
section.  Across  this  bridge  the  fire  had  spread.  Turning  to  the 
right  it  destroyed  the  great  Duval  Restaurant  in  which  we  had 
partaken  of  luncheon  and  tea  a  few  horn's  earlier.  Passing 
from  there  it  devoured  the  French  exhibits  of  wines  and  alimen¬ 
tation.  Thus  the  avenue  had  been  surrounded  by  an  absolute 
ring  of  fire,  we  asked  ourselves  vdiether  it  had  not  become 
another  sunken  road  of  Ohain  to  claim  a  terrible  holocaust  of 
precious  human  lives. 

We  learned  on  Monday  that  all  those  houses  had  been 
destroyed,  and  that  no  lives  had  been  lost ;  in  fact  to  this  moment 
the  authorities  persist  in  saying  that  no  one  was  killed  during 
all  this  time  of  horror.  Such  news,  though  welcome  in  the  extreme, 
seems  almost  incredible.  Those  who  were  present  expected  a 
very  different  result  amidst  so  many  dangers. 

By  three  o  clock  in  the  morning  something  seemed  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.  W e  were  informed  that  this  was  duo 
to  the  resolute  action  of  the  representatives  in  the  machinery 
exhibits,  who  used  their  brains  and  every  possible  piece  of 
mechanism  which  could  be  readily  adapted  to  check  the 
onslaught  of  the  fire.  Of  course  the  machinery  section,  of 
which  the  fine  display  of  Italy  was  the  nearest  to  the  oncoming 
danger,  stood  a  better  chance  owing  to  its  not  being  inflammable, 
and  by  the  time  it  was  reached  the  hands  of  the  engineers  were 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  regular  firemen  and  the 
military  sappers,  and  it  proved  the  bulwark  which  saved  a  poor 
remnant  of  the  once  magnificent  exhibition. 

We  returned  to  our  hotel  at  3  o’clock  in  the  morning.  About 
Vn  ?,el°ck,  we  learned  that  the  Exhibition  was  to  be  reopened. 
All  Brussels  seemed  to  be  pouring  into  the  place.  We  noticed  that 
no  taxicabs  or  motors  were  allowed  in  the  wide  stretch  of  road 
immediately  before  the  gates,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  were 
ominously  waiting  on  the  left.  As  we  passed  these  men  we 
were  interested  to  notice  the  difference  in  type  between  them 
and  our  own  soldiers.  British  cavalry  in  similar  positions 
would  have  been  drawn  up  in  alignment  as  stiff  as  ramrods; 
those  fellows  sat  lazily  in  their  saddles,  with  an  attitude  of 
round-shoifidered  ease,  and  as  one  looked  at  them  we  saw  in 
their  fine  frames,  handsome  faces,  and  general  bearing  some- 
tiling  of  what  the  mediaeval  Continental  soldiery  must  have 
!?ok®d  kke ;  we  got  as  it  were  a  whiff  from  them  of  the  spirit  of 

the  Three  Musketeers”  and  the  dash  and  ruthlessness  of 
the  days  of  Wallenstein. 

As  we  entered  the  gates  we  looked  up  to  the  left  an 
saw  that  the  apparently  solid  masonry  of  the  wall  round  the 
Jxermesse  had  been  burst  through  by  the  terror-stricken  pleasure- 
seekers  of  the  night  before,  and  great  ugly  caverns  yawned 

afr1Sr.1the  ]ath  and  Plaster-  Above  this  the  towering  building 
ol  be  Linen  Vert,  the  most  exclusive  of  the  Exhibition  restaurants 


stood  wrecked  and  desolate.  Moving  with  the  concourse  of 
curious  sightseers  in  half  an  hour  we  made  our  way  to  the  Street  of 
Nations  and  reached  the  Pavilion  of  Bovril.  The  manager  here  very 
kindly  permitted  us  to  go  to  the  top  of  his  little  detached  building, 
which  just  escaped  the  flames  by  a  hair-breadth.  It  was 
damaged  slightly  at  the  back,  but  if  the  end  of  the  Belgian  section 
had  fallen  outwards  instead  of  inwards  it  would  have  been 
destroyed  entirely.  From  this  vantage  point  we  obtained  a 
splendid  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  entire  area  of  desolation  and 
destruction,  which  can  only  be  described  most  inadequately. 
Such  a  terrible  tangle  of  tortured  and  twisted  ironwork  was 
surely  never  seen  before.  The  molten  glass  in  many  directions  had 
solidified  upon  masses  of  ashes.  Thousands  of  soldiers  are  on 
guard,  and  hundreds  of  sappers,  presumably  from  the  Belgian 
military  depots,  are  hard  at  work  delving  for  the  diamonds,  gold 
and  other  treasures  which  lie  buried  amongst  the  debris. 

It  is  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  that  rebuilding  on  the  old  spot  is 
out  of  the  question  :  it  would  take  months  to  clear  the  site.  The 
best  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  in  existing  buildings  and  possibly 
a  frnv  new-  ones  in  other  portions  of  the  ground  room  may  be 
rapidly  found  for  those  exhibitors  who  are  able  to  take  advantage 
of  such  opportunities.  As  wn  turned  sadly  away  we  felt  that 
although  we  had  seen  it  take  place,  it  was  hard  to  realise  that  all  the 
beauty  and  treasure  upon  which  we  had  feasted  our  eyes  but  a  few 
hours  before  was  now  utterly  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


THE  ACTION  OF  ACID  UPON  GLASS. 

eXPERIMENTS  made  with  flasks  of  different 
kinds  of  lime  alkali  glass  prove  that  the  loss 
in  weight  resulting  after  heating  with  diluted 
acids  to  100  deg.  for  six  hours  was  always  the 
same  with  the  same  kindof  glass,  and  was  entirely 
independent  of  the  acid  or  of  its  chemical  composition. 
Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitricand  aceticacidsgave  identical 
results.  Only  very  strong  acids  had  less  effect  than  dilute 
ones,  which  again  have  less  action  than  pure  water. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  in  w'orking  at  temperatures 
of  160  deg.  and  190  deg.  with  pieces  of  glass  tubing  en¬ 
closed  in  sealed  tubes.  The  influence  of  the  degree  of 
concentration  was,  however,  more  pronounced  than  in 
the  previous  experiments,  and  was  again  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  strength  of  the  acid  used.  The  dissolving  actions 
of  the  acids  is  therefore  governed  by  the  amount  of  water 
contained  in  them.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  action  of 
water  upon  glass  consists  in  the  liberation  from  it  of 
alkali,  which  again  further  increases  its  vulnerability  to 
w'ater,  the  passive  part  played  by  the  acid  may  be  readily 
understood.  In  the  case  of  glass  containing  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  alkali,  the  action  of  the  acid,  however,  is 
more  pronounced  than  that  of  pure  water,  the  decom¬ 
position  being  analogous  to  that  of  many  natural  silicates. 
Lead  glass  exhibits  the  same  peculiarities  as  lime  alkali 
glass,  according  to  the  proportion  of  lead  contained  in  it. 
The  nature  of  the  base  in  combination  with  the  silica 
likewise  seems  to  influence  the  resisting  capacity  of  the 
glass.  Thus  a  zinc  lime-soda  glass  (Jena  thermometer 
glass  16  III)  was  more  attacked  by  concentrated  acid 
than  lime-soda  glass  of  equivalent  composition.  The 
action  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  less  strong  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  but  at  very  elevated  temperature  its  vapours 
produce  a  more  marked  effect. 

Dry  carbonic  acid  does  not  affect  glass,  hence  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  primarily  depends  on  the  aqueous 
vapour  contained  in  it.  The  liability  of  a  glass  to  suffer 
changes  by  atmospheric  influences  can  therefore  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  estimating  colorimetrically  the  amount  of 
alkali  separated  on  treatment  with  water.  Glass,  especi¬ 
ally  when  rich  in  alkali,  is  capable  of  absorbing  Avater, 
which  can  only  be  completely  expelled  by  heating  to  about 
500  deg.  C.  The  w'ater  combines  chemically,  forming 
hydrates,  Avhich  represent  the  intermediate  stage  in  the 
process  of  decomposition  of  the  glass  by  the  action  of 
water.  An  important  part  played  by  the  alkali  spilled 
off  by  water  seems  to  consist  in  its  facilitating  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  hydrates. 
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SOME  CHINA  SHOPS  IN  SOUTH 

WALES. 


(BY  A  “  POTTERY  GAZETTE  ”  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER.) 

I  MAKE  use  of  the  adjective  “some,”  because  it 
may  happen  that  there  are  china  shops  in  some  of 
the  towns  I  visit  that  I  do  not  call  upon — but 
the  omission  is  never  intentional.  In  this  instance 
the  heading,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  ‘  *  some  other 
china  shops  in  South  Wales,”  seeing  that  I  was  in  that 
district  a  few  months  ago,  but  was  unable  to  call  at  more 
than  a  few  of  the  towns  there.  In  my  recent  tour  I  took 
in  a  few  more  of  the  dozens  of  densely  populated  districts 
m  the  industrial  half  of  the  Principality.  I  could  only  call 
at  a  small  number  of  them,  but  I  selected  places  which  had 
not  been  visited  by  a  representative  of  the  Pottery 
Gazette  for  very  many  years.  There  are  not  so  many 
glass  and  china  shops  as  I  expected  to  find  in  such  a 
thickly  populated  district,  but  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to 
find  that,  if  I  was  a  stranger,  the  Pottery  Gazette  was 
not.  Not  only  in  South  Wales,  but  in  almost  everj"  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  I  visit,  I  see  the  familiar  cover  of  the 
Diary  on  the  dealer’s  desk.  If,  as  I  frequently  do, 
I  jocularly  point  to  it  “as  an  old  friend  of  mine,”  I 
invariably  receive  some  testimony  as  to  its  utility  to  the 
tradesman.  As  these  notices  are  written  not  only  with 
the  view  of  interesting  dealers  in  what  their  f  ellow- trades - 
men  are  doing,  but  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
their  business,  I  should  like  to  mention  an  incident  in  my 
recent  journey  that  may  possibly  prove  useful.  After  a 
dealer  had  said  that  he  found  the  monthly  Gazette  and 
the  annual  Diary  ’  ’  of  great  service  to  him,  he  asked  me 
a  question  which  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  answer  at 
once.  But,”  I  remarked,  “  you  will  find  the  information 
given  in  your  '  Diary.’  ”  He  seemed  surprised,  and  said, 
Where  ?  I  have  not  seen  it.”  I  turned  to  the  little  bits 
of  general  information  on  page  70,  and  showed  him  what 
he  wanted  to  know.  "  Well,”  he  remarked,  “  I  never 
noticed  that.”  Many  dealers  appreciate  the  list  of  trade 
marks,  and  the  announcements  of  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  agents  respecting  the  goods  they  offer,  but  they 
never  think  of  looking  in  the  ‘‘Diary”  for  anything  else. 
It  is  for  their  information  that  I  refer  to  this  incident,  and 
suggesl;  that  they  give  a  little  time  to  a  careful  examination 
of  the  “Diary”  as  soon  as  they  receive  it.  They  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  useful  information 
it  contains,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  turn  to  it  whenever 
they  want  it.  This  miscellaneous,  but  always  practical 
information  varies  each  year.  The  old  Diaries,  therefore, 
are  always  useful  for  reference. 

Carmarthen 

is  an  important  town,  prettily  situated  on  the  river  Tovvy, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Bristol  Channel,  into  which 
that  river  flows.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow, 
more  especially  in  the  centre  of  it,  where  the  principal 
shops  are  found.  The  entrance  to  the  town  from  the 
railway  station  is  across  the  quaint  picturesque  old  bridge 
oyer  the  Towy,  and  then  up  two  short,  but  steep  hills. 
Not  only  are  the  main  streets  narrow,  but  they  are  con¬ 
nected  with  one  another  by  narrow  lanes,  a  feature  only  met 
with  in  very  old  towns.  There  are  some  imposing  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  town,  one  to  the  Welsh  soldiers  who  fell  in 
the  Crimean  War,  and  another  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  natives  of  the  country  who  died  in  the  South 
African  War.  There  are  many  fine  old  houses  standing, 
in  good  condition,  but  some  of  them  applied  to  business 
purposes.  The  private  hotel  at  which  I  stayed  is  one  of 
them.  It  has  large  panelled  rooms,  and  a  delightful 
old-time  garden  from  which  extensive  views  are  obtained, 
as  that  part  of  the  town  stands  on  elevated  ground.  The 
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scene  in  the  Market  Place,  as  I  saw  it,  on  a  Saturday 
morning  fully  explains  the  business  methods  of  the  town. 
There  are  two  market  days,  and  local  tradesmen  do  the 
bulk  of  their  business  on  those  days.  There  was  a  great 
display  of  meat,  agricultural  and  dairy  produce,  and 
woollen  materials  brought  in  from  the  surrounding  districts, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  town  and  country  people 
for  miles  round  meet  here  for  business.  The  latter  having 
disposed  of  their  produce,  proceed  to  obtain  their  own 
supplies  from  the  shopkeepers  of  the  town.  In  the  early 
daytime,  some  of  the  wider  streets  and  thoroughfares 
were  filled  with  wagons,  carts,  traps,  and,  indeed,  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions — standing  horseless,  while  in  the  after¬ 
noon  all  the  roads  leading  out  of  the  town  were  full  of 
them  returning  to  their  homes. 

There  must  be  a  considerable  trade  in  the  medium  and 
cheap  classes  of  pottery  and  glass  done  in  the  town.  Yet 
I  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  precise  information  as  to  who 
is  doing  it.  The  person  most  likely  to  have  known,  and 
whom  I  found  connected  wdth  a  large  wholesale  and  retail 
business,  declined,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  or  other, 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  and  requested  that  their 
name  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  Pottery  Gazette. 
I,  of  course,  said  it  should  not,  and — I  will  keep  my  word. 

Herbert  Jones  &  Co.,  46,  King-st.,  make  the  best  show 
of  glass,  china  and  earthenware  in  the  town.  King-st. 
is  one  of  the  principal  streets,  though  a  narrow  one.  It 
contains  some  very  good  shops,  and  many  of  the  principal 
business  houses — the  Post  Office,  Inland  Revenue  Office, 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  and  other  public  build¬ 
ings.  Jones  &  Co.  are  general  furnishers,  but  are  develop¬ 
ing  their  glass  and  china  department.  They  show  a  good, 
but  not  very  large  assortment  in  one  of  their  windows — 
quite  enough  to  indicate  that  they  stock  pottery  and  glass. 
They  have,  however,  a  fine  room"  on  the  first  floor,  where 
they  show  an  excellent  selection  of  our  goods — mostly 
useful  domestic  wares  in  medium  qualities.  There  is 
plenty  of  choice  in ‘the  way  of  shops  and  decorations,  and 
many  good  and  up-to-date  services  are  stocked,  though 
they  do  not  seem  to  include  the  highest  classes  of  china. 
The  proprietor  is  an  enterprising  man,  and  it  is  his  intention 
to  make  the  pottery  and  glass  a  separate  department. 
He  has  a  similar  business  at  Pontardulais,  and  has  also  a 
cycle  business  at  49,  King-st.,  Carmarthen,  a  few  doors 
from  his  furnishing  and  pottery  and  glass  shop. 

Davies  &  Sons,  jewellers,  silversmiths,  &c.,  5,  Guild¬ 
hall-square,  have  a  fine  shop  with  a  very  attractive  w  indow 
display  in  the  best  position  of  the  town  for  high-class 
trade.  This  fine  square  presents  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
narrow"  streets  I  have  referred  to.  It  is,  as  its  name 
suggests,  an  open  space,  and  has  the  noble  Guildhall  on 
one  side,  the  three  other  sides  being  devoted  to  business 
premises.  The  firm  are  high-class  jewellers  and  silver¬ 
smiths,  and  are  clockmakers  by  appointment  to  H.M. 
Office  of  Works.  Davies  &  Sons  are  also  agents  for  the 
Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Company,  and  they  show-  a 
choice  selection  of  ‘  ‘  Worcester  ’  ’  porcelain  in  their  front 
window".  It  was  that  window  display  which  induced  me 
to  call  on  them,  and  which  accounts  for  their  inclusion  in 
this  visit  to  china  shops  in  Wales.  They  have  a  good 
assortment  of  Worcester  china  on  show,  including  tea  and 
breakfast  ware,  afternoon  tea  sets,  vases,  bowls,  &c.,  and 
some  fine  Worcester  pieces  mounted  in  silver.  They 
show  no  other  pottery,  and  the  high-class  Worcester 
porcelain  will  be  appreciated  by  their  customers  for  high- 
class  silver  ware.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  objecting 
to  tradesmen  in  other  industries  stocking  china  and  glass, 
to  the  prejudice  of  our  regular  dealers.  My  objections, 
however,  are  not  applicable  to  this  case.  I  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  say,  and  it  may  be  said  wfithout  any  disparage¬ 
ment  of  them,  that  there  are  no  dealers  in  china  in  Car- 
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marthen  whose  regular  customers  are  so  likely  to  pay  the 
prices  for  Worcester  china  as  the  regular  customers  of  a 
silversmith  are.  It  is  a  very  usual  thing  in  the  United 
States  for  jewellers  to  keep  stocks  of  artistic  pottery  and 
glass  ware.  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  practice  become 
general  here,  where  there  are  dealers  in  high-class  porcelain 
and  glass  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  objection  to  it  where  there  no  such  china  dealers. 

Mr.  David  Williams,  20,  King-st.,  is  not  a  glass  and 
china  dealer,  but  he  shows  enough  pottery  in  one  of  his 
windows  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  one  in  our  trades. 
He  is  really  a  bookseller,  but  is  also  a  dealer  in  antique 
furniture,  old  china,  engravings,  &c.  He  has  a  large 
double-fronted  shop,  one  side  of  which  is  allotted  to  his 
antique  goods  and  curiosities.  He  calls  his  premises  the 
“  Old  Curiosity  Shop,”  and  not  without  reason,  for  he 
has  not  only  a  miscellaneous,  but  a  truly  “curious,” 
collection  of  goods.  Although  they  are  greatly  interesting, 
it  is  not  my  province  to  speak  about  the  old  Welsh  oak 
dressers,  and  chests,  and  the  remarkable  collection  of  old 
Welsh  books.  But  the  china  shows  Mr.  Williams  to  be 
very  discriminating  in  his  purchases.  He  gradually  made 
it  his  business  to  collect  and  dispose  of  these  antiques, 
which  he  has  for  the  greater  part  bought  at  sales  at  old 
county  mansions,  where  the  effects  have  been  sold  off 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  owner,  or  because  the 
family  has  removed  to  another  county.  Mr.  Williams  has 
a  good  collection  of  old  china,  and  he  knows  enough  about 
it  to  put  the  most  rare  pieces  in  his  window.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  assume  he  finds  the  best  customers  for  it  are 
visitors  to  the  town. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Berry.  Nott-square,  is  a  wholesale  and  retail 
glass  and  china  dealer.  His  shop  in  Nott-square  is  not  a 
large  one,  but  it  is  well  situated  for  his  retail  business. 
The  wholesale  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  at  his  stand  in 
the  market.  I  did  not  see  his  stock  in  the  market,  but 
he  keeps  a  good  assortment  in  Nott-square  of  medium 
and  cheaper  qualities.  Some  best  goods  are  included,  but 
the  other  grades  predominate.  He  has  a  business  at 
Newcastle  Emlyn,  and  a  nice  shop  in  Union-st.,  Swansea. 
I  called  at  the  last  named  during  a  visit  to  Swansea  in 
1909,  but  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Mr. 
Berry  at  either  place.  I  understand  he  does  an  extensive 
wholesale  trade  and  a  hiring  business. 

Mr.  Edward  Colly  Evans,  3,  Guildhall-square,  is 
another  enterprising  tradesman  in  quite  a  different  line  of 
business,  who  stocks  some  lines  in  china  ware.  He  is  a 
bookseller,  stationer,  and  dealer  in  musical  instruments, 
and  has  an  attractive  shop  with  two  very  good  front 
windows.  Mr.  Evans  is  the  local  agent  for  Royal  Doulton 
china,  and  for  Goss’s  porcelain  heraldic  specialities.  I  did 
not  see  any  other  pottery,  so  I  conclude  he  limits  his 
trade  in  it  to  these  two  special  lines.  He  shows  some  of 
the  latest  samples  of  Doulton  ware  in  his  window,  and  has 
a  good  selection  displayed  in  his  shop.  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Evans,  so  I  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  anything 
about  the  extent  of  his  trade  in  our  goods. 

Aberdare. 

The  population  of  this  town  is  officially  given  as  43,000, 
but  this  includes  the  residents  in  districts  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  town  proper.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  centres 
for  iron  and  steel  works,  and  the  whole  district  around 
is  covered  with  collieries  and  foundries.  The  streets  of 
Aberdare  (and,  indeed,  of  all  the  large  coal  mining  towns 
in  South  Wales)  on  a  fine  afternoon  present  a  curious 
sight  to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  situation.  Until 
the  circumstances  were  explained  to  me,  I  was  astonished 
to  sec  so  many  hundreds  of  well-dressed  and  clean-looking 
young  men — mostly  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35  (but 
some  older) — spending  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  in 


lounging  about  the  streets  in  animated  conversation. 
They  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  talk 
and  laugh.  I  saw  no  “  horse-play,”  and  could  not  help 
contrasting  their  behaviour  with  what  I  knew  would  be 
that  of  an  equal  number  of  young  men  of  the  same  age 
in  the  streets  of  London.  I  found  they  were  coal  miners 
who  work  in  turns,  or  “  shifts,”  and  that  those  I  saw 
had  ceased  work  at  two  o’clock,  when  they  must  have  given 
themselves  a  thorough  washing  and  dressed  themselves 
in  their  holiday  clothes.  They  were  a  well-dressed,  clean, 
healthy  and  intelligent  looking  body  of  men.  I  wandered 
round  the  shopping  streets  looking  for  glass  and  china 
shops,  but  only  found  one  that  could  properly  be  so  de¬ 
scribed.  A  few  jugs  and  teapots  are  shown  in  many  small 
shops,  sometimes  along  with  hardware  and  sometimes  with 
foodstuffs,  and  some  of  the  furniture  dealers  display  a  few 
pieces  of  toilet  ware,  but  if  any  of  them  keep  anything  of 
a  stock  of  pottery  they  do  not  indicate  it  in  their 
windows. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Twissell,  38,  Commercial-st.,  has  a  good  shop 
in  one  of  the  best  business  streets  in  the  town,  where  he 
does  a  wholesale  and  retail  business.  He  did  not  happen 
to  be  there  when  I  called.  He  was  having  a  special  sale 
for  14  days,  in  order  to  reduce  his  stock  before  commencing 
some  extensive  alterations  to  his  premises.  The  front  was 
well  placarded  with  announcements  of  this  sale,  and  as 
they  were  then  about  half  way  through  with  it  the  goods 
were  somewhat  disarranged.  I  could  see,  however,  that 
the  stock  consisted  of  a  general  assortment  of  useful  and 
ornamental  pottery  and  glass — the  useful  largely  pre¬ 
dominating.  The  shop  is  well  fitted,  and  when  goods 
are  systematically  arranged,  as  they  were  before  the 
“sale,”  the  display  will  be  an  attractive  one.  Mr. 
Twissell  deals  also  in  hardware  of  all  kinds,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  supplying  goods  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Mr.  B.  Runge,  16,  Cardiff-st.,  Aberdare,  is  a  jeweller 
and  practical  watchmaker.  He  has  an  excellent  window 
display  of  goods  in  those  trades,  but  he  has  another  window, 
and  it  was  this  second  one  that  caused  me  to  cross  the 
street.  I  Avas  not  disappointed,  although  it  was  not,  as 
I  at  first  expected,  a  china  shop  proper.  Mr.  Runge 
specialises  in  old  pottery,  especially  in  china  and  ‘  ‘  Spode  ” 
ware.  Here,  again,  the  proprietor  was  not  in.  and  I 
could  only  gather  information  from  what  I  could  see.  He 
has  some  really  good  “  Spode  ”  ware  in  his  window, 
where  is  also  shown  a  collection  of  Old  Staffordshire  figures. 
I  am  sorry  I  could  not  hear  Mr.  Runge’s  account  of  a 
quaint  handled  jug  with  a  printed  pattern,  and  inscribed  : 
“  In  Memory  of  King  George  IV.”  He  has  quite  a 
number  of  interesting  curiosities,  besides  his  old  china. 

Mountain  Ash. 

When  I  first  saw  the  population  of  Mountain  Ash  given 
as  31,000,  and  that  it  had  a  market  day  and  an  early 
closing  day,  I  concluded  that  in  a  town  like  that  there 
would  be  a  number  of  pottery  and  glass  shops,  and  I  was 
surprised  that  the  Pottery  Gazette  had  not  given  any 
account  of  them.  Mountain  Ash  is  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  and  I  did  not  realise  all  that  was  meant  by 
that  until  I  arrived  there.  The  principal  industry  of  the 
county  is  coal  mining — coal  measures  practically  underlie 
the  whole  superfices  of  the  county,  and  to  them  and  to  its 
iron  mines  it  OAves  its  pre-eminence  among  Welsh  counties. 
The  iron  trade  in  the  county  is  not  so  flourishing  as  it 
once  was,  and  a  large  number  of  furnaces  are  out  of  blast. 
Coal  mining,  however,  is  carried  on  vigorously,  and  Moun¬ 
tain  Ash  is  an  important  centre  of  operations,  with  excellent 
means  of  transport  to  the  famous  docks  at  Cardiff.  The 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  valleys  of  Glamorgan  is  historical, 
and  I  can  well  understand  that  the  long  ridge  upon  which 
Mountain  Ash  is  built  must  in  times  past  have  furnished 
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some  splendid  views  with  the  fertile  valleys  on  each  side 

of  it.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  myrtles  and  other 
tender  plants  at  one  time  flourished  there.  The  place 
takes  its  name  from  the  well-known  forest  tree,  the  moun¬ 
tain  ash,  with  which  the  neighbourhood  at  one  time 
abounded. 

I  dare  not  commence  to  record  my  experiences  in 
Mountain  Ash  ;  they  were  certainly  peculiar  and  in  a 
manner  interesting,  but  I  am  sure  the  editor  would  not 
consider  them  relevant.  (In  some  respects  they  were 
similar  to  those  I  met  with  in  Ebbw  Vale,  to  which  I  shall 
lefer  later  on.)  Mountain  Ash  is  not  a  town,  as  I  imagined 
it  was  ,  it  is  a  district,  and  a  very  extensive  one.  It 
consists  principally  of  one  fairly  wide  and  busy  street, 
which  seems  to  run  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  with  but 
few  business  streets  leading  out  of  it,  and  they  are  not 
large  ones.  I  here  are  plenty  of  shops  in  other  industries, 
and  some  rather  large  drapery  and  clothing  stores,  but 
after  three  hours  steady  walking  I  only  saw  one  glass 
and  china  shop.  I  will  not  say  there  is  no  other,  but  that 
is  my  belief.  I  saw  cheap  crockery  and  glass  in  small 
quantities  in  several  little  shops,  where  very  different 
goods  w  ere  sold,  but  I  found  only  one  shop  where  anything 
like  a  stock  of  our  goods  wras  kept.  It  Avas  almost  w'orth 
the  journey  from  London  to  see  that  one  shop  and  to  have 
a  chat  with  its  enterprising  owner — a  lady. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Davies,  11,  Oxford-st.,  Mountain  Ash,  is  a 
very  remarkable  business  woman,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  successful  one.  She  has  a  small  glass  and 
china  shop  in  a  busy  thoroughfare  near  the  railway  station. 

I  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  when  I  first  caught 
sight  of  her  neatly  arranged  window,  and  of  course  I  imme¬ 
diately  crossed  over.  I  was  surprised  Avhen  I  inspected 
the  window  display  (before  entering  the  shop)  to  find 
that,  in  addition  to  medium  class  goods,  high-class  china 
was  shown.  Seeing  the  name  M.  A.  Davies  over  the 
window,  I  naturally  inquired  for  ‘‘  Mr.  Davies,”  and 
A\as  introduced  to  a  young  man.  I  explained  who  I  was, 
and  he  said,  I  'will  ask  my  mother  to  come  to  you — 
it  is  her  business.”  She  came,  and  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
inter\TieAv  AA’ith  her,  in  the  course  of  which  she  gave  me  a 
full  account  of  her  business  career — partly  voluntarily,  and 
in  part  in  answer  to  my  questions.  I  let  her  know  the 
object  of  my  visit,  so  I  am  not  committing  any  breach  of 
confidence  in  repeating  the  information  she  gave  me. 
She  showed  me  over  the  premises,  and  in  addition  to  a 
well  stocked  shop,  there  are  store  rooms  over  it  and  in  the 
rear.  When  she  told  me  she  commenced  the  glass  and 
china  business  there  herself,  about  eight  years  ago,  and 
without  the  least  previous  knowledge  of  the  trade,  I 
complimented  her  on  the  success  which,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  stock,  had  evidently  attended  her  efforts.  As  she 
Avas  without  experience  in  the  trade,  I  asked  her  Avhat  in¬ 
duced  her  to  come  into  it.  ‘ ‘  Well,”  she  said,  “  I  had  an 
ironmongery  and  hardware  business  and  I  was  asked  for 
pottery  and  glass.  As  there  was  no  shop  dealing  in  them 
anywhere  near,  I  thought  I  Avould  open  one.”  I  asked, 

‘  Did  you  give  up  the  ironmongery  for  this  business  ?  ’  ’ 
no>”  she  replied,  “  I  have  that  still,  and  it  is  larger 
than  e\rer  come  next  door.”  I  found  she  had  three  shops 
next  each  other,  one  devoted  to  general  and  furnishing 
ironmongery,  one  to  tin,  copper,  and  brass  w7are,  and  the 
other  the  china  shop.  She  said  that  many  years  ago  she 
Ai-as  compelled,  OAving  to  painful  circumstances  (I  did  not 
ask  A\hat  they  Avere)  to  carry  on  the  ironmongery  business 
herself,  for  a  living.  Her  children  w7ere  young,  and  she 
had  no  one  to  advise  her,  but  she  Avorked  hard,  and  was 
successful.  The  business  Avas  only  a  small  one  then,  but 
it  has  increased  very  considerably.  She  commenced  the 
china  business  in  a  very  small  way.  She  speaks  verv  highly 
of  the  assistance  given  her  by  manufacturers  and  their  I 


representatives,  in  the  selection  of  goods,  and  says  it  Avas 
by  their  help  she  learned  the  trade.  They  do  not  call  on 
her  at  Mountain  Ash,  but  advise  her  Avhen  they  are  shoAving 
samples  at  Cardiff,  and  she  goes  there  to  see  them.  A 
short  interview  with  her  proves  her  to  be  a  remarkable 
business  woman,  and  she  certainly  does  not  need  much 
instruction  noAV  in  buying  pottery  and  glass.  She  has 
a  very  high  opinion  of  certain  manufacturers  in  our  trades, 
whose  names  she  mentioned  to  me,  and  spoke  especially 
Avell  of  one  firm,  Avho,  in  her  early  pottery  days,  kindly 
suggested  that  she  should  buy  goods  made  by  other  manu¬ 
facturers,  to  give  variety  to  her  stock,  instead  of  relying 
on  their  shapes  and  patterns.  I  saw  her  son  who  has  charge 
of  the  ironmongery,  and  her  daughter  who  is  assisting  in  the 
china  shop.  Mrs.  Davies  told  me,  with  pride,  that  her 
daughter  was  responsible  for  the  tasteful  arrangement  of 
the  china  and  glass  AvindoAv.  When  I  remembered  that  it  is 
a  coal  mining  district,  I  wras  someAvhat  surprised  to  see 
such  high-class  goods  in  the  windoAV  and  in  the  shop.  I 
saw  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons’  jasper,  the  Royal  Worcester 
Company’s  porcelain,  Doulton’s  art  pottery,  Burgess  & 
Leigh’s  toilet  and  dinner  ware  and  jugs,  Goss’s  heraldic 
specialities,  w'ith  the  productions  of  other  well-known 
houses.  Of  course,  there  are  larger  stocks  of  all  these  in 
shops  in  our  great  toAvns,  but  Mrs.  Davies  keeps  as  good  a 
variety  of  high-class  porcelain  as  can  be  seen  in  some 
more  pretentious  shops.  Naturally  she  keeps  larger  stocks 
of  medium  class  and  cheaper  goods,  in  which  she  does  a 
Avholesale  as  well  as  a  retail  trade.  She  is  a  cycle  agent, 
and  has  a  department  in  which  there  is  a  good  assortment 
of  cycles,  and  she  announces  that  ‘  ‘  all  kinds  of  repairs  are 
done  on  the  premises.”  Her  three  shops  bear  testimony 
to  her  enterprise,  activity,  and  business  capacity.  In  one 
respect  she  has  an  undoubted  advantage  in  pottery  and 
glass  :  she  has  no  competitor. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

is  an  important  market  town  of  69,000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  hills  at  the  head  of  Taff  Yale.  It  w7as  described  in 
the  thirteenth  century  as  ‘  ‘  the  market  toAA'n  of  Merthyr 
Tydfil,”  but  long  before  that  it  was  a  Roman  settlement, 
as  recent  discoveries  of  Roman  remains  fully  jiroAre.  But 
its  claim  to  importance  to-day  is  as  the  principal  seat  of  the 
iron  and  steel  trades  of  South  Wales,  and  as  one  of  the 
largest  colliery  centres.  It  was  here  that  the  famous 
South  W  ales  steam  coal  trade  commenced,  and  ‘  ‘  Merthyr  ’  ’ 
coal  became  so  popular  that  the  name  ‘  ‘  Merthyr  5  ’  was 
often  added  to  that  of  other  districts  when  describing  the 
coal  mined  there.  In  early  Welsh  the  place  Avas  called 
“  the  town  of  Tydfil  the  Martyr,”  a  princess  of  Brecon. 
This  wras  contracted  to  Martyr  Tydfil,  and  in  time  became 
Merthyr  Tydfil.  It  is  now  a  busy  town  with  many  fine 
shops  in  the  High-st.  and  other  leading  thoroughfares. 
The  town  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  to  a  large 
extent  re-built  within  comparatively  recent  years.  The 
handsome  toAvn  hall  erected  in  1896,  the  fine  neAV  post  office 
built  about  four  years  ago,  and  the  neAV  free  library,  suggest 
a  modern  town,  rather  than  of  the  old  one  it  really  is, 
The  population  is  ghren  as  69,200, a  number  Avhich  doubtless 
includes  residents  outside  the  town  proper,  and  A\ho  are 
mostly  employed  in  coal  mines  and  iron  and  steel  works. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  great  majority  for  whom 
retail  tradesmen  in  Merthyr  have  to  cater  belong  to  Avhat 
we  call  “  the  working  classes.” 

T.  F.  Vining,  Sons  &  Co.,  12a,  High-st.,  Pontmorlais, 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  are  Avholesale  and  retail  glass  and  china 
merchants,  and  have  probably  the  oldest  business  in  our 
trades  in  the  district.  I  had  an  instructhre  interview 
Avith  Mr.  \  ining,  Senr.,  who  established  the  business  35 
years  ago  at  the  same  address.  Part  of  the  premises  only 
Avere  then  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade,  but  now  the 
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whole  of  them  are  filled  with  stock,  and  there  is  also  a 
warehouse  at  another  address  near,  where  the  wholesale 
trade  is  carried  on.  Mr.  Vining  is  one  of  the  old  school,  and 
limits  his  trade  to  pottery  and  glass.  He  does  not  approve 
of  the  ‘  ‘  overlapping  ’  ’  of  trades,  and  says  it  would  be 
better  for  manufacturers,  better  for  the  dealers,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public,  if  retailers  of  pottery  and  glass 
confined  themselves  to  those  goods,  and  if  manufacturers 
did  not  encourage  the  sale  of  them  by  dealers  in  other 
trades.  He  has  seen  many  changes  in  the  trade,  many  of 
them  disadvantageous.  He  has  had  to  encounter  the 
competition  of  drapers,  ironmongers,  and  others,  but  has 
managed  to  build  up  a  good  business  in  spite  of  it.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  trade,  and  his  sons  have  also  been  trained 
in  it  by  him,  and  now  take  charge  of  different  departments. 
He  says  they  have  all  had  to  work  hard,  but  he  does  not 
complain  of  that  though  the  trade  is  not  nearly  so  good  as 
it  once  was.  They  have  a  good  connection  amongst  the 
gentry  in  the  county,  and  amongst  the  smaller  shopkeepers, 
and  as  they  are  in  one  of  the  best  shopping  streets  in  the 
town,  they  have  their  share  of  casual  customers.  He 
showed  me  over  a  portion  of  their  premises,  and  I  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  the  indications  of  an  extensive  business. 
He  said  it  was  not  so  flourishing  as  it  had  been,  and  as  he 
hoped  it  would  be  again,  but,  he  added,  “  It  is  all  in  the 
family.”  I  referred  to  the  firm  name,  “  Vining,  Sons  & 
Co.,”  and  asked  who  is  the  “  Co.  ?  ”  “  Oh,”  he  said 

laughing,  ‘  ‘  that  is  my  daughter  !  ’  ’  They  have  not  a  large 
front  shop,  but  they  have  a  well-selected  stock,  including 
practically  all  grades,  but  principally  good  medium  class  and 
cheaper  qualities. 

Mr.  T.  H.  England,  Staffordshire  Warehouse,  92,  High- 
st.,  Merthyr,  wholesale  and  retail  glass  and  china  merchant, 
has  an  attractive  shop  in  a  good  situation.  He  has  a 
varied  selection  of  dinner,  toilet,  tea  and  breakfast  ware, 
and  an  extensive  assortment  of  miscellaneous  pieces  and 
fancy  goods.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  see  the  proprietor,  and 
am  therefore  not  able  to  say  more  about  his  business. 
When  next  in  Merthyr  I  hope  to  be  more  fortunate. 

F.  Harris  &  Co.,  Pontmorlais,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  describe 
themselves  as  wholesale  and  retail  warehousemen.  They 
have  a  very  attractive  shop  in  which  a  most  pleasing 
assortment  of  fancy  goods  is  well  arranged.  The  window 
display  is  really  a  pretty  one,  consisting  of  art  needlework, 
glass,  china,  leather  and  fancy  goods.  The  lady  in  atten¬ 
dance  was  very  courteous,  and  when  she  found  I  was  more 
interested  in  glass  and  porcelain  she  took  me  to  their  fine 
showroom  on  the  first  floor.  They  have  one  of  the  most 
dainty  displays  of  high-class  and  medium  quality  china 
and  glass  goods  I  have  seen  out  of  London.  The  room 
is  not  a  large  one,  but  the  white  enamel  fittings,  and  the 
effective  manner  in  which  the  goods  are  arranged  on  them, 
form  a  most  pleasing  and  artistic  combination.  Whoever 
designed  the  fittings  was  an  expert  in  the  advantageous 
arrangement  of  pretty  china  for  the  inspection  of  lady 
customers.  Good  china  always  looks  better  when  skilfully 
set  out.  In  this  case  the  introduction  of  fancy  goods  and 
art  needlework  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  general 
display.  With  its  delicate  fittings  and  accessories,  and 
the  useful  and  ornamental  glass,  china,  and  other  fancy 
goods,  the  whole  room  was  what  ladies  would  call  sweetly 
pretty.  The  goods  shown  include  high-class  British  china 
and  glass,  and  Continental  and  Oriental  porcelain,  in 
great  variety.  The  firm  show  china  and  glass  for  domestic 
table  use  in  pleasing  variety,  chiefly  in  the  better  qualities. 
In  other  rooms  they  have  an  assortment  of  needlework, 
fancy  goods,  toys,  &c.,  but  there  is  nothing  incongruous  in 
the  collection.  Everything  harmonises — things  that  are 
not  exactly  artistic  are  pretty.  Harris  &  Co.  evidently 
cater  for  lady  customers,  and  they  do  it  with  consummate 
taste  and  ability. 
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H.  W.  Southey  &  Sons,  Glebeland-st.,  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
are  proprietors  and  publishers  of  the  “  Merthyr  Express,” 

‘  ‘  West  Monmouth  Times,”  and  other  local  papers.  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  offended  if  I  mention  them  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “China  Shops  in  South  Wales.”  My  reason  for 
doing  so  is  that  they  have  a  very  handsome  shop,  and  sell 
very  pretty  china.  Glebeland-st.  has  been  recently  re¬ 
built,  and  is  now  a  fine  thoroughfare  of  handsome  business 
premises.  The  new  buildings  of  the  “Merthyr  Express,” 
built  in  1903,  constitute  one  of  the  finest  blocks  in  the  town, 
and  add  considerably  to  the  imposing  appearance  of 
Glebeland-st.  There  is  a  very  fine  window  display  of  all 
the  sundries  usually  stocked  by  high-class  printers  and 
stationers,  but  there  is  also  a  large  assortment  of  fancy 
goods.  The  latter  include  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
heraldic  china.  This  is  the  “Arcadian”  china  with 
local  coat  of  arms.  This  is  made  expressly  for  Southey 
&  Sons,  and,  of  course,  is  sold  only  by  them.  The  arms 
are  emblazoned  in  correct  heraldic  colours  on  a  great 
variety  of  articles  in  many  sizes.  The  selection  of  minia¬ 
tures  is  a  good  one.  These  small  jugs,  cups,  trays,  dishes, 
and  vases  are  very  suitable  for  souvenirs.  Persons  who 
are  collecting  £  ‘  arms  ware  ’  ’  will  find  many  new  forms — 
some  of  them  quaint — in  this  “  Arcadian  ”  series.  The 
ware  is  of  a  superior  body,  and  the  colours  made  use  of  are 
clear  and  brilliant,  while  the  designs  are  carefully  executed 
on  pleasing  shapes.  The  ‘  ‘  Arcadian  ’  ’  is  inexpensive, 
when  the  quality  of  the  china  and  the  beautiful  finish  of  the 
ornamentation  are  considered.  The  firm  announce  that 

Arcadian  ’  ’  arms  ware  is  the  best  British  manufacture, 
and  its  appearance  fully  justifies  the  statement.  They 
have  a  varied  stock  of  high  class  porcelain,  including  some 
handsome  specimens  of  work  from  the  leading  British  and 
foreign  potteries. 

Ebbw  Vale 

is  another  of  the  busy  centres  in  South  Wales  to  which 
I  was  attracted  by  the  official  statement  that  it  had  a 
population  of  21,000.  As  was  the  case  with  Mountain 
Ash,  I  concluded  that  a  town  with  so  many  inhabitants 
would  possess  several  glass  and  china  shops  worth  seeing. 
I  found,  however,  that  Ebbw  Vale  is  a  district,  rather  than  a 
town,  and  a  very  straggling  one  too.  That  part  of  the 
county  must  have  been  beautiful  indeed  before  men  began 
to  turn  the  earth  ‘  ‘  inside  out.  ”  It  is  unfortunate,  but 
inevitable,  that  the  getting  of  the  minerals  which  has  been 
so  profitable  to  the  inhabitants  has  destroyed  the  beauty 
of  their  scenery.  On  leaving  the  railway  station  I  took 
what  appeared  to  be  a  busy  street,  and  walked  along  it  in 
search  of  crockery  and  glass.  I  was  in  a  long,  straggling 
road  of  shops,  mostly  small  ones,  but  though  I  saw  occa¬ 
sionally  a  few  jugs,  or  a  few  glass  tumblers,  I  could  not 
find  any  shop  with  a  stock  of  either.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  street  of  any  importance,  as  far  as  shops  are  concerned, 
leading  out  of  the  main  road  I  was  in.  After  walking  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  I  asked  a  passenger  which  was  the 
principal  shopping  district  of  Ebbw  Vale,  and  whether  I 
was  still  in  the  town.  He  said,  “  There  is  no  town,  properly 
speaking.  There  is  a  long  string  of  shops,  such  as  these, 
extending  for  many  miles,  and  it  is  all  Ebbw  Vale.”  I 
found  he  was  an  agent  for  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co., 
and  was  making  his  calls.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  any 
china  shops,  and  he  confessed  he  did  not.  The  only  address 
I  had  was  James-st.,  and  he  said  that  was  very  near  the 
railway  station,  where  I  started.  He  added  that,  such  as 
they  were,  the  best  shops  were  at  that  end  of  the  district. 
I  did  not  venture  to  walk  further,  though  he  said  there 
were  many  more  shops  ahead.  I  retraced  my  steps  (they 
were  actually  steps,  and  many  of  them,  for  there  was  neither 
motor-car  nor  omnibus  to  give  me  a  lift)  to  the  station, 
and  found  that  James-st.,  the  address  of  a  subscriber  to 
The  Pottery  Gazette,  was  close  to  it. 
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Mr.  Jesse  Wilcox,  1,  James-st.,  Ebbw  Vale,  is  a  china, 
glass,  earthenware,  and  general  dealer,  with  a  shop  in 
apparently  about  the  most  unsuitable  position  for  a  retail 
business  even  in  that  uncouth  neighbourhood.  His  shop 
is  formed  out  of  one  of  a  row  of  dwelling  houses,  and  his  is 
the  end  house.  When  he  commenced  his  business,  there 
was  an  open  space  opposite  the  row  of  houses  in  which  he 
li\  ed,  so  that  his  shop  was  easily  accessible ;  but  a  railway 
siding  has  been  constructed  on  that  space,  and  James-st. 
is  now  a  narrow  road  with  houses  on  one  side  only.  I 
expressed  surprise  that  he  could  do  any  business  at  all  in 
such  a  position,  but  he  evidently  did  not  see  any  dis¬ 
advantage  in  it.  He  was  as  bright,  and  cheerful,  and 
evidently  as  well  satisfied  with  his  trade  as  any  dealer  in 
the  busy  street  of  a  large  town.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  trade,  and  how  he  came  to  select  James- 
st.  for  his  shop.  He  then  briefly  explained  to  me  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  became  a  china  and  glass  dealer. 
He  was  a  Staffordshire  man,  and  worked  there  as  a  coal 
miner,  and  it  was  as  a  miner  he  went  to  Ebbw  Vale  to  work. 
He  had  never  had  any  experience  in  connection  with 
pottery,  but  many  of  his  acquaintances  were  pottery 
v  orkers,  so  that  he  was  not  altogether  ignorant  on  the 
subject.  When  he  found  that  there  was  no  regular  dealer 
in  crockery  in  the  place  he  commenced  the  sale  of  it  himself, 
and  altered  the  front  room  of  his  house  to  make  a  shop. 
He  gave  up  coal  mining,  and  threw  all  his  energy  into  his 
glass  and  china  business,  and  it  has  grown  to  large  propor¬ 
tions.  Thirty  years  have  seen  a  great  development  in 
his  trade,  and  he  has  now  a  large  stock  in  the  premises 
in  the  rear  of  his  shop,  and  in  the  Market  Hall,  where,  I 
understand,  he  does  a  good  trade  in  the  cheaper  classes  of 
goods.  He  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few  firms  in  the 
potteries  from  whom  he  has  bought  all  the  time  he  has 
been  in  business,  and  said  he  was  quite  satisfied.  Other 
firms  have  frequently  asked  him  to  order  their  goods,  but 
he  always  declines.  Like  scores  of  other  retail  dealers 
"ho  have  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject  lately,  he  complains 
that  pottery  manufacturers  (including  those  he  deals  with) 
do  not  help  the  dealer  as  much  as  they  should.  He  says 
that  what  with  fixing  the  prices  of  goods,  and  then  adding 
a  percentage  to  the  invoice,  the  heavy  charges  for  packages 
and  packing,  and  the  cost  of  carriage,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  shopkeeper  to  say  what  prices  he  should  charge  his 
customers.  There  was  a  local  gentleman  in  the  shop  when 
I  called,  and  he  spoke  highly  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  who  takes  an 
active  part  in  religious  movements  and  in  local  govern¬ 
ment  matters.  I  found  that  he  is  known  far  and  wide, 
and  that  customers  come  to  him  from  great  distances.  I 
explained  that  he  is  a  general  dealer,  as  well  as  a  dealer  in 
pottery.  As  I  was  chatting  with  him,  a  man  went  to  a 
stack  of  handles  at  the  door,  looked  them  over,  selected 
one,  put  some  money  in  Mr.  Wilcox’s  hand,  and  walked 
away  with  his  purchase.  Later  on  a  woman  came  in  and 
looked  over  some  teapots,  and  asked  the  price  of  one. 

It  was  more  than  she  wished  to  pay,  so  Mr.  Wilcox  showed 
her  one  at  the  price  she  named  ;  she  paid  for  it,  and  took  it 
away  just  as  it  was.  Mr.  Wilcox  tells  me  he  has  scores  of 
customers  who  do  their  shopping  in  the  same  way.  It 
seemed  to  me  beautifully  simple — no  haggling  about  the 
price,  and  no  making  out  a  bill.  I  find  Mr.  Wilcox  is 
known  personally  to  the  majority  of  his  customers,  and 
those  from  outlying  districts  call  and  see  him  when  they 
come  into  the  town,  whether  they  have  business  with  him 
or  not.  The  personal  element  is  a  great  factor  in  retail 
trading,  no  matter  what  class  of  goods  are  sold,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  Mr.  Wilcox’s 
success  in  a  trade  for  which  he  had  no  special  training. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  LABORATORY 
AND  LEADLESS  GLAZE. 


THE  report  of  the  principal  chemist  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  laboratory  upon  the  work  for  the  year 
ended  March  31  last  has  been  issued  as  a 
Parliamentary  Paper.  Dr.  J.  J.  Dobbie,  who 
presents  the  report,  mentions  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  with  which  it  deals  was  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  predecessor,  Sir  T.  E.  Thorpe, 
who  retired  in  October,  1909.  The  report  contains  several 
references  to  pottery  glazes.  Of  eight  samples  of  glaze 
taken  from  works  having  contracts  for  leadless  glaze 
ware  with  the  Office  of  Works  three  were  found  to  contain 
proportions  of  lead  varying  from  5  to  14  per  cent.,  and 
five  conformed  to  the  official  definition  of  a  leadless  glaze. 
Of  four  articles  of  finished  pottery  that  were  examined  for 
the  Department  two  had  been  glazed  with  leadless  glaze 
and  two  contained  lead  in  appreciable  proportions.  On 
three  tiles  the  glaze  was  leadless  in  two  cases,  but  contained 
an  appreciable  proportion  of  lead  in  the  third  instance. 
For  the  General  Post  Office  tests  were  made  of  earthenware 
insulators.  The  insulators  were  required  to  be  glazed 
with  leadless  glaze  and  were  found  to  be  satisfactory  in 
this  respect.  The  samples  examined  for  the  Home  Office 
numbered  344  or  rather  more  than  double  the  number 
dealt  with  in  the  previous  jear.  Of  these  215  consisted 
of  pottery  glazes  and  vitreous  enamels  for  metals.  Two 
of  these  samples  purported  to  contain  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  lead  oxide  in  the  soluble  condition,  but  on  examina¬ 
tion  the  soluble  lead  oxide  was  found  to  amount  to  2  8 
and  3-6  per  cent,  respectively.  Twenty-five  of  the  samples 
were  required  to  contain  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
soluble  lead  oxide,  and  only  one  exceeded  the  limit,  though 
the  proportion  of  soluble  lead  oxide  in  this  case  amounted 
to  as  much  as  10  5  per  cent.  Forty-nine  samples  were  of 
the  class  in  which  the  total  lead  present  does  not  exceed 
1  per  cent.,  and  all  conformed  to  this  description  except 
two,  which  contained  6'2  and  111  per  cent,  of  lead  respec¬ 
tively.  Thirty-six  samples  were  taken  from  works  in 
which  cases  of  lead  poisoning  had  occurred,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  these  cases  the  proportion  of  lead 
oxide  in  the  glazes  varied  from  12-6  to  47-5  per  cent., 
and  that,  with  one  exception,  the  lead  was  almost  wholly 
present  as  a  soluble  compound.  Of  92  enamels  used  for 
the  vitreous  enamelling  of  metal,  83  were  found  to  be 
practically  leadless,  while  in  three  cases  the  proportion 
of  lead  Avas  between  35  and  65  per  cent.  Other  articles 
of  this  class  that  were  examined  included  frits  made  with 
barium  carbonate  and  dust  from  the  “  dusting  off  ”  process 
in  vitreous  enamelling.  In  connection  with  the  former 
an  investigation  was  undertaken  as  to  the  jiroportion  of 
barium  present  and  as  to  the  degree  of  solubility  of  this 
poisonous  compound.  In  the  dust  from  the  enamelling 
process  28  per  cent,  of  lead  calculated  as  metallic  lead 
was  found  to  be  present. 


That  Bill!  Again. — What  is  there  about  china  that  has 
such  an  attraction  for  runaway  Bulls  ?  On  Aug.  15  a 
bullock  was  being  driven  into  Welwyn,  when  it  ran  into 
the  shop  of  Miss  Ashby,  stationer,  Fore-st.  The  damage 
done  Avas  considerable,  as  a  quantity  of  crest  china  Avas 
broken. 

A  Fish  Story. — Tayo  youths  of  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  have 
found  a  new  use  for  empty  beer  bottles — so  numerous  in 
that  vicinity.  The  boys  tied  baited  fish  lines  to  bottles, 
and  pitching  them  into  the  Avater  aAA'aited  developments. 
Soon  a  bottle  begins  to  bob.  A  Avater  spaniel  is  sent  after 
the  bottle  and  brings  ashore  the  fish.  This  Yankee  yarn 
is  very  suggestive,  as  so  many  fishermen  take  bottles  with 
them  to  carry  their  “  bait.” 
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OLD  TRADE  STATIONERY. 

(specially  contributed.) 

HERE  are  no  products  or  manufactured  goods 
in  this  country  which  have  such  a  lasting  interest 
as  china  and  glass.  Even  the  smallest  remnant 
of  a  tea  set  or  an  odd  dish  or  plate,  the  remains 
of  a  service  which  may  have  been  purchased 
half  a  century  or  more  ago,  has  a  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch 


and  copper  plate”  writing,  which  were  extremely 
decorative.  In  the  collection  before  us  we  have  some  very 
luteresting  old  accounts,  the  one  chosen  for  illustration 
being  exceptionally  so,  as  the  firm  whose  invoice  it  is  has 
survived  the  competition  of  a  century  or  more  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  receipt  of  “  William  John,  and  William 
Mortlock,  of  the  Coalbrookdale  Porcelain  and  Glass 
Manufactury.”  The  articles  mentioned  in  that  invoice 
of  goods  sold  from  their  warehouse  in  Oxford-st 
near  Hyde  Park,  London,”  would,  if  it  were 
possible  to  trace  them  to-day,  show  a  vastly  in- 
ci eased  value,  for  Coalbrookdale  china  of  that 
early  period  is  now  among  the  valuable  curios 
collectors  are  so  keenly  on  the  look-out  for.  On 
this  letter  heading  the  Royal  arms  are  conspicuous, 
for  Mortlock’s  in  1803  claimed  the  patronage  of 
"  Her  Majesty  and  all  the  Royal  Family.”  Most 
of  the  account  appears  to  have  been  for  a  debt  in- 
c ui red  in  1803,  a  little  black  teapot  charged  4s.  Od. 
being  added  a  year  later.  We  should  like  to  see 
that  teapot  now  !  Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  running  household  account  was 
not  paid  until  two  years  after  it  was  rendered, 
typical  of  the  long  credit  accorded  in  those  days’. 
The  leceipt  bears  a  stamp  of  the  value  of  four- 
pence,  for  receipt  stamps  were  appraised  on  a 
sliding  scale  then. 

The  Royal  China  Manufactory  at  Worcester 
founded  by  Dr.  W  all,  in  1751,  had  changed  little 
pf  in  appearance  when  Flight  &  Barr  took  over  the 


Fig.  2. 

as  the  older  it  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  more  valuable  it 
becomes.  The  collection  of  old  china  is  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  hobbies  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the  entire  trade  is 
permeated  with  the  handiwork  of  those  master  potters  who, 
a  century  or  more  ago,  laid  the  foundation  of  England’s  ! 
greatness  in  porcelain  manufacture.  They  left  their  mark 
for  all  time  in  design,  form,  and  decoration,  a  striking 
example  being  the  old  “  willow  ”  pattern  still  repeated. 
The  whole  story  of  the  potting  trade  from  its  earliest 
inception,  and  its  development,  brought  about  by  discovery 
and  plodding  industry,  is  a  marvellous  romance.  The 
potter’s  craft  practised  in  England  is  of  course  doubly 
interesting,  but  what  a  change  since  those  early  days  ! 
The  commerce  of  England  has  changed  much  since  Josiah 
\\  edgwood  first  opened  his  works  at  Etruria  and  Dr.  Wall 
founded  the  Worcester  Potteries,  and  the  method  of  pro- 
d  uction  has  widened  and  greater  facilities  of  transport  have 
altered  the  centres  of  commerce,  too. 

In  a  collection  of  old  trade  stationery  there  is  much  to 
Interest  the  trader  of  to-day,  and  to  turn  over  the  pages 
of  an  old  ledger  and  compare  the  prices  charged  is  educative. 
Firms  now  flourishing  were  in  some  instances  even  at  that 
far-off  time  laying  the  foundations  to  their  businesses 
v\  hich  were  destined  to  grow  to  such  great  magnitude. 
Trade  stationery  of  the  eighteenth  century,  until  the  last  few 
years  of  that  period,  was  not  very  attractive,  for  it  was 
■quite  plain  without  any  printing.  The  more  advanced 
manufacturers  and  shopkeepers  began  to  employ  the 
copper-plate  engravers,  many  of  whom  were  working  upon 
the  magnificent  pictures  which  afterwards  gained  for  them 
great  fame,  to  embellish  office  stationery. 

It  was  these  artists  of  no  mean  merit  who  engraved  the 
plates  first  used  in  transfer  printing  upon  pottery,  thereby 
working  such  a  change  in  the  methods  of  decoration  of 
china.  We  can  well  understand  that  the  old  potters 
familiar  with  the  engraver’s  craft  would  seek  their  aid  in 
rendering  attractive  their  letter  headings  and  invoice 
forms  with  the  addition  of  beautiful  scrolls  and  Old  English 


Fig.  3. 

works  in  1793,  the  very  rare  trade  card  we  herewith  re¬ 
produce  being  used  by  the  firms  at  that  date.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  their  address  was  45,  High-st.,  Worcester  and 
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that  their  London  depot  was  at  1,  Coventry -st.  It  would 
appear  from  the  card  as  if  it  was  customary  for  visitors 
to  view  the  then  novel  works,  for  upon  it  is  stated  that 


‘  ‘  admission  cards  to  view  the  china  works  were  obtain¬ 
able.” 

From  the  cards,  or  rather  paper  tickets,  used  by  traders 
in  those  early  days  to  modern  trade  cards  there  are  many 
gradations.  In  the  days  when  Adams  was  influencing 
art  in  furniture,  engravers  copied  his  designs,  just  the  same 
as  at  an  earlier  date  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  works 
of  Chippendale  and  Hepplewhite  had  been  applied  to 
engraving,  to  the  decoration  of  china,  and  to  the  artistic 
ornamentation  of  almost  every  usable  commodity.  At 
first  the  card,  as  we  understand  it  now,  was  unknown,  for 
it  was  not  until  about  1840  that  stiff  cards  were  used. 
The  beautiful  card  used  by  Thomas  Rollason,  “  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cut  glass  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  dealer  in 
china,  earthenware,  and  similar  goods,”  which  we  are  able 
to  reproduce,  was  the  work  of  an  artist  before  the  Victorian 
Age,  for  the  Hanoverian  arms  are  charged  on  the  Royal 
shields,  indicating  that  this  house,  where  art  treasures 
could  be  purchased,  belonged  to  the  Georgian  days.  In 
the  four  panels  are  interesting  views  of  the  exteriors  of 
glass  works  and  china  works,  or  glass  blowing,  and  of  the 
potting  industry.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  trade 
card.  The  remarkable  shop  of  C.  White,  of  Southampton, 
which  we  also  illustrate,  is  a  fine  example  of  an  old-time 
glass  and  china  retail  depot.  By  way  of  contrast,  we 
select  for  illustration  two  cards  of  somewhat  later  date — 
one  of  William  Stubbs,  of  Waterloo  Works,  Hanley, 
whose  products  of  more  recent  days  some  of  our  readers 
may  be  familiar  with  ;  the  other  of  Bryant’s  East  India 
Repository  and  Foreign  China  Warehouse,  of  Ludgate-hill. 
The  quaint  vases  illustrated  are  typical  of  the  Oriental 
wares  sold  in  this  country  at  that  time. 

The  letter  headings  of  manufacturers  possess  scarcely 
less  interest,  for  they  sometimes  remind  us  of  methods  of 
manufacture  one  time  prevailing  and  of  transport  now 
obsolete.  They  call  to  mind,  too,  the  goods  which  were 
considered  leading  features  then,  and  at  times  tell  of  the 


alteration  which  has  gone  on  in  the  towns  where  pottery 
was  manufactured  in  time  past.  The  three  illustrations 
chosen  are  all  from  the  pottery  district.  A  typical  North 
Staffordshire  earthenware  factory  was  that 
of  Job  &  John  Jackson,  whose  Church  Pot¬ 
tery  was  well  known  in  Burslem.  The 
speciality  this  firm  thought  well  to  adver¬ 
tise  on  their  invoice  forms  was  ‘  ‘  Egyptian 
black/yi  William  Ratcliffe,  of  Shelton, 
used  a' [pretty  little  pictorial  illustration 
of  the  commerce  of  Britain,  the  engraver 
Smith  picturing  Britannia  and  the  some¬ 
what  sleepy-looking  lion  guarding  our 
coasts.  The  merchant  vessels  of  those  days 
were  small  compared  to  our  great  steam¬ 
ers  to-day.  Edwin  Brooke  &  Co.,  china 
manufacturers,  added  to  the  emblems  of 
commerce  a  few  of  the  articles  they  made. 
They  traded  as  late  as  1830  at  Lane  End, 
now  merged  into  Longton.^'p 

Reminiscences  of  the  past  like  these 
are  interesting  to  possess,  and  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  owning  old  businesses 
may  be  able  to  turn  up  their  old  cards  and 
stationery  and  find  among  them  similar 
instances  of  how  traders  worked  in  the 
past,  and  in  so  doing  may  come  across 
some  pleasing  reminder  recalling  special 
transactions.  They  may  thus  discover 
notable  orders  executed,  or  indications 
that  some  of  the  valuable  antiques  which 


Fig.  5. 


change  hands  from  time  to  time  at  such  enormous  prices 
were  originally  made  at  their  works,  notwithstanding 


Fig.  6. 

the  deplorable  fact  that  much  of  the  old  china  of  early 
days  was  unmarked,  and  therefore  its  source  of  origin  may 
have  been  lost. 
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Old  Pottery  Marks.— Numerous  pieces  of  pottery  have 
been  unearthed  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  excavating 
for  the  foundation  of  a  water-tower  in  connection  with 
Lincoln’s  new  water  supply,  among  these  being  pieces 
bearing  the  name  of  Roman  potters  stamped  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  One  potter’s 
name  is  Tavrici  and  another  Osbiman. 

A  Storm  in  a  Mustard  Pot.— A  diplomatic  incident 
between  France  and  Germany  was  nearly  brought  about 
the  other  day.  Many  German  tourists  who  travel  in 
France  were  horrified  to  find  that  an  enterprising  manu¬ 
facturer  was  selling  mustard  in  earthenware  pots  fashioned 
to  resemble  pigs,  whilst  the  lids  consisted  of  helmets 


Fig.  9. 


exactly  the  same  in  shape  as  those  worn  in  the  German 
Army.  The  tourists  complained  to  their  Government, 
and  friendly  representations  were  made  in  Paris.  It  was 
then  ascertained  that  the  mustard  pots  were  of  German 
manufacture  and  bore  the  words  ‘  ‘  Made  in  Germany  ’  ’ 
stamped  on  the  bottom.  It  appears  that  the  pots  were 
made  on  the  suggestion  of  a  French  mustard  manufacturer 
who  had  been  pestered  for  some  time  by  a  representative 
of  a  German  earthenware  factory.  The  suggestion  was 
made  sarcastically,  but  the  traveller  promptly  booked 
an  order  for  15,000  of  the  pots,  and  the  mustard  manu¬ 
facturer  found  himself  obliged  to  recognise  it  as  an  honour¬ 
able  transaction. 
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EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  (British  Products)  FOR  JULY,  1910. 

Quantities.  Value. 

Month  ended  Seven  Months  ended  Month  ended  Seven  Months  ended 


China  or  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware. 


To  Germany  . cwts. 

,,  France .  y> 

„  United  States  of  America .  „ 

,,  Brazil  .  » 

,,  Argentine  Republic  .  „ 

„  British  South  Africa .  „ 

,  British  East  Indies .  ,, 

,,  Australia .  „ 

,,  New  Zealand  .  ,, 

,,  Canada .  „ 

,,  Other  Countries .  ,, 


Made  up  as  follows  : 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ...  „ 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  „ 
All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving)  .  „ 

Sanitary  Ware  .  „ 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica)  .  „ 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta  „ 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  „ 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 
Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware)  „ 


Glass. 

To  British  South  Africa . value  £ 

,,  Other  Countries  . .  „ 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Plate  Glass .  cwts. 

Flint  Glass  . 

Glass  Bottles  . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts . cwts. 


July. 

July. 

July. 

July. 

1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

5,466 

5,405 

40,869 

31,543 

£4,294 

£7,709 

£26,184 

£40,569 

3,360 

9,138 

20,494 

33,406 

6,153 

4,891 

39,730 

32,278 

39,209 

29,554 

224,314 

207,507 

52,262 

43,350 

294,619 

302,804 

11,587 

23,376 

69,668 

153,008 

8,826 

15,625 

53,589 

90,718 

32,560 

46,186 

199,056 

288,125 

19,533 

21,995 

116,343 

144,785 

8,695 

15,833 

48,280 

84,551 

10,368 

10,352 

51,366 

65,538 

20,801 

23,506 

158,574 

189,236 

12,251 

12,734 

95,578 

99,295 

15,981 

19,804 

82,155 

107,914 

20,616 

26,356 

101,840 

130,690 

5,291 

6,479 

34,255 

35,388 

7,596 

9,515 

47,410 

49,479 

33,677 

45,925 

205,309 

229,807 

30,446 

39,885 

150,242 

194,811 

92,991 

96,132 

513,277 

658,045 

52,505 

60,983 

311,081 

375,063 

2,253 

1,886 

10,746 

12,648 

13,868 

14,805 

79,747 

96,750 

7,355 

6,881 

48,465 

52,700 

6,591 

6,839 

44,400 

43,834 

6,142 

7,930 

41,062 

53,422 

6,014 

8,765 

33,599 

52,277 

21,791 

28,028 

126,756 

154,234 

29,441 

36,130 

173,329 

205,706 

111,552 

117,567 

609,480 

699,312 

141,427 

151,531 

784,951 

907.975 

364 

103 

1,794 

2,907 

645 

262 

3,729 

3,068 

109,589 

151,748 

706,921 

997,045 

17,695 

25,413 

115,348 

158,294 

10,572 

7,195 

51,027 

46,262 

9,169 

9,650 

52,879 

58,126 

_ 

5,096 

7,348 

29,518 

42,495 

— 

— 

— 

— 

122,208 

122,011 

742,362 

816,574 

12,673 

21,510 

94,552 

123,932 

21,928 

35,220 

149,898 

203,361 

6,339 

5,394 

39,924 

41,333 

22,155 

17,231 

134,647 

132,205 

89,292 

69,114 

468,547 

483,918 

55,514 

40,927 

293,411 

294,038 

36,654 

49,331 

257,127 

319,422 

27,707 

35,981 

193,924 

229,465 

IMPORTS  OF  CHINA.  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  FOR  JULY. 


Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian,  .cwts. 
Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  „ 
All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving)  .  „ 

SanitaryWare  . . . . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica) . . —  ,, 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta  „ 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  ,, 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  W  are, 
Door  Fittingsand  Chemical  Ware)  „ 
Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass  „ 

Plate  Glass  . .  ,, 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass  „ 

Glass  Bottles . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts. . .  .cwts. 


10,610 

210 

4,748 

70 

43,121 

1,260 

32,304 

614 

2,719 

1 

1,732 

160 

16,887 

191 

17,709 

432 

21,337 

21,888 

20,515 

19 

6,087 

140,516 

73 

84,627 

144,095 

60 

61,097 

1,823 

112,395 

30,204 

2,142 

85,405 

26,224 

14,406 

673,293 

188,925 

11,461 

674,323 

159,643 

69,704 

117,657 

292 

70,095 

124,483 

45 

385,145 

884,460 

1,858 

425,965 

835,090 

1,388 

49,087 

121 

21,037 

62 

200,071 

825 

143,874 

608 

1,396 

2 

1,150 

175 

9,424 

435 

9,392 

592 

43,138 

3,438 

41,462 

56 

3,042 

282,469 

317 

20,816 

290,138 

144 

17,272 

2,619 

62,065 

39,878 

3,621 

52,650 

34,475 

20,675 

362,087 

236,441 

19,456 

377,468 

209,272 

100,249 

46,935 

759 

103,381 

54,498 

270 

573,412 

356,119 

3,366 

618,398 

358,234 

3,100 

EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise) 


Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ...cwts. 


7,268  2,628  26,088  15,284 


33,984  12,946 


FOR  JULY. 

122,134 


70,983 


Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  „ 
All  other  Tiles  (except  for  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving) .  „ 

Sanitary  Ware .  „ 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica) . . .  ,, 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta  ,, 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware  ,, 
Other  sorts(including  Electrical  Ware, 
Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware)  „ 
Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass  ,, 

Plate  Glass  .  „ 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 

(except  bottles)  .  „ 

Glass  Bottles . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts... cwts. 


40 

- 

1,380 

31 

55 

— 

569 

18 

— 

— 

— 

32 

— 

— 

— 

74 

446 

472 

2,519 

2,166 

1,002 

1,176 

5,479 

5,471 

_ 

_ 

3 

9 

— 

— 

20 

26 

2 

1 

3,090 

220 

14 

5 

620 

180 

294 

78 

554 

451 

573 

127 

1,202 

1,011 

537 

223 

6,148 

3,998 

233 

220 

2,860 

2,231 

284 

97 

2,594 

1,143 

380 

115 

3,080 

1,459 

758 

1,840 

5,197 

7,769 

1,806 

4,164 

14,422 

19,405 

2,985 

1,606 

17,376 

12,972 

1,674 

798 

8,578 

6,220 

413 

51 

1,620 

958 

632 

65 

2,505 

1,189 
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€ARTHEN WARE  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Compiled  from  the  Returns  of  D.  Inglis  &  Co. 


Shipments 


from 

Corresponding 

Exports 

Corresponding 

TO 

June  25,  1910, 
to  July  27. 

Period,  1909. 

Jan.  lto 
July  27. 

Period,  1909. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Boston  . 

681 

586 

4,732 

4,271 

New  York . 

653 

561 

4,465 

3,280 

Baltimore  . 

1,923 

2,013 

8,925 

10,298 

Philadelphia . 

446 

448 

3,744 

3,028 

New  Orleans . 

550 

164 

1,452 

1,741 

Newport  News ... 

100 

171 

155 

922 

San  Francisco  ... 

— 

_ 

151 

Portland,  Maine . 

— 

— 

1,029 

1,871 

Oalveston  . 

76 

190 

745 

773 

Portland,  Oregon 

— 

95 

Inland  Points  ... 

20 

69 

1,365 

679 

Total  . 

4,449 

4,202 

26,612 

27,109 

Correspondence. 

These  columns  are  open  to  members  of  the  trade  for  the  discussion 
of  trade  topics.  There  are  many  questions  affecting  the  trade 
which  will  be  the  better  for  a  free  discussion. 


THE  “  JAPAN-BRITISH”  EXHIBITION. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

GENTLEMEN, — You  have  rendered  a  great  ser¬ 
vice, .  through  the  reports  of  your  Special  Com¬ 
missioner,  in  exposing  the  shady  way  in  which 
the  curiously  named  Exhibition  now  running 
at  Shepherd’s  Bush  has  been  engineered. 

Mr.  Walter  Bean,  too,  furnishes  a  communication  which 
must  have  come  as  an  “  eye-opener  ’  ’  to  other  trades 
besides  pottery  manufacturers.  It  seems  that  the  ‘ £  Japan- 
British  ’  ’  Exhibition  is  only  one  part  of  the  raid  which 
the  little  yellow  men,  aided  by  ‘  ‘  patriotic  ’  ’  English 
•capitalists,  are  making  on  the  trade  of  Old  England. 
But  the  matter  is  really  of  such  general  importance  that 
its  exposure  ought  not  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  good 
offices  of  The  Pottery  Gazette.  One  would  have 
thought  the  daily  press  would  take  up  this  serious  question. 
With  the  exception  of  the  “  Standard,”  which  published 
an  interview  which  its  representative  had  had  with  Mr. 
Walter  Bean,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  daily  paper 
to  expose  the  real  facts  in  regard  to  this  ‘  ‘  Japan-British  ’  ’ 
Exhibition. 

Setting  aside  the  scandalous  new  tariff  which  these  Japs 
have  just  put  up  against  us,  after  we  have  lent  them 
millions  of  English  gold,  and  which,  being  a  political  party 
question,  the  daily  press  can  find  plenty  of  space  for,  may 
I  venture  to  ask  your  insertion  of  the  following  : 

The  Nippon  Syndicate  was  formed  some  time  ago,  in 
view  of  the  friendly  alliance  negotiated  between  the  two 
-countries,  to  open  up  legitimate  trading  transactions  with 
Japan.  But  the  experience  gained  by  the  English  com¬ 
pany  caused  them  to  withdraw  in  despair,  and  they  decided 
to  wind  up  and  dissolve.  The  final  meeting  was  held  on 
July  26,  and  Mr.  E.  Hume-Schweder,  the  chairman,  as 
reported  in  the  next  day’s  financial  papers,  closed  his 
speech  in  these  words  : — “  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
undertaking  had  at  its  command  enormous  capital,  and 
that  it  was  founded  and  conducted  by  gentlemen  of 
eminent  reputation  in  the  way  of  finance,  unfortunately 
it  was  his  duty  to  record  that  they  had  not  been  able  to 
transact  any  business  of  a  satisfactory  nature  with  the 
Japanese.  The  reason  for  this  circumstance  was,  he 
regretted  to  say,  due  to  the  widespread  unreliability  of 
the  Japanese  nation  in  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  reluct¬ 
ance  of  our  allies  to  admit  British  enterprise  to  any  share 
•of  the  resources  of  the  Far  East,  resources  which  they 


appear  to  claim  as  their  monopoly.  From  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  he  declared  that  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  Japanese  had  reduced  the  doctrine  of  the 
“open  door”  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  fiction, 
and  he  added,  for  the  information  of  the  shareholders,  that 
he  had  in  his  possession  convincing  proofs  of  the  statement 
he  had  made.”  Sigma. 

London,  Aug.  6,  1910. 


THE  8£  ADVANCE. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — In  reference  to  the  letters  which  have  been 
appearing  in  your  journal  on  the  advance  subject,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  if  the  china  and  glass  dealers  looked  at  the 
matter  in  the  right  light  they  should  see  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  trade  all  round.  For  instance,  as  an 
example,  a  dealer  buys  toilet  ware  at  10s.  a  set  and  retails 
at  15s.  ;  now  if  he  pays  the  8^  advance,  viz.,  10d.,  he  is 
recompensed  by  charging  an  extra  Is.  3d.,  making  the  cost 
of  the  article  to  the  purchaser  16s.  3d.  Surely  this  action 
of  the  Manufacturers’  Association,  which  they  find  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  adopt  in  the  face  of  so  much  extra 
expense  now  entailed  in  manufacturing,  ought  to  be  a 
benefit  to  the  dealer,  wholesaler  and  manufacturer  alike. 

“A  Manufacturer  in  Earnest.” 

Stoke-on-Trent,  Aug.  23,  1910. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Liverpool.— There  is  a  letter  on  the  subject  in  this  issue 
to  the  same  effect  as  yours. 

H.  M.  D. — We  have  ventilated  the  subject  several  times 
in  our  pages,  but  no  one  takes  any  action  in  the  matter. 
Of  course  we  cannot  do  so. 

A.  R. — We  have  sent  you  the  names  of  several  makers 
who  can  supply  you.  The  price  of  the  goods  you  name 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  quantity  you  can  order. 

T.,  London. — We  cannot  trace  any  mention  in  our  records 
for  the  past  fifty  years  of  any  firm  in  Longton  which  has 
traded  as  Longdon.  If  you  send  us  on  a  piece  of  the 
ware  you  require  we  will  go  further  into  the  matter. 

R.,  Kent. — You  ask  us  makers  of  tea  ware  “  M.  H. 
&  Co.”  Kindly  state  if  china  or  earthenware,  also  give 
us  sketch  of  shape  and  pattern,  and  also  a  sketch,  as  near 
facsimile  as  possible,  of  the  makers’  initials  “  M.  H. 
&  Co.,”  as  they  appear  on  the  ware. 

“  Enquirer.” — There  will  most  likely  be  a  change  in 
manufacturers’  methods  of  charging  prices.  They  are 
getting  as  tired  as  customers  are  of  the  additions  to  in¬ 
voices.  The  most  sensible  course  is  to  increase  the  invoice 
price.  Some  makers  are  doing  so  now. 

E.  C. — The  only  available  statistics  relating  to  china  clay 
production  and  consumption  are  to  be  found  in  the  annual 
reports  on  the  output  of  mines  and  quarries  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  published  by  the  Home  Office,  and  those  on 
“  Clay- working  Industries,”  issued  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey.  Further  information  will  doubtless  be  contained 
in  the  reports  of  the  census  of  production  when  they  appear. 


Proposed  South  African  Pottery  Factory.— H.M.  Trade 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa  reports  that  deposits  of 
kaolin  or  china  clay  have  been  discovered  near  Mossel  Bay, 
and  that  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  a  factory  there  for  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  from  the  clay.  The  owner  of  the 
deposits  has  come  to  Europe  in  connection  with  the  project. 
His  name  and  London  address  may  be  obtained  by  British 
machinery  makers  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelli¬ 
gence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  73  Basinghall-st.,  E.C., 
mentioning  The  Pottery  Gazette. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE 
COUNTY  POTTERY  LABORATORY 
OF  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

XXXV—  THE  SOFTENING  TEMPERATURES  OF  LEAD  : 

SILICA  GLASSES.* 

By  J.  W.  Meixor,  A.  Latimer,  and  A.  D.  HoLDCROFT.f 
1. —  Melting  Points  and  the  Effects  of  Supercooling  or  Undercooling. 

THE  melting  point  of  a  substance  is  usually  defined  as 
the  temperature  at  which  it  passes  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  state  of  aggregation.  The  determination 
of  the  melting  point  of  crystalline  substances  is 
comparatively  easy  because  thermal  or  other  changes 
occur  during  the  transitions  : 

Freezing  :  Liquid  Solid. 

Melting  :  Solid  — )<-  Liquid. 

The  heating  and  cooling  curves  of  many  silicates,  however,  show 
no  sign  of  such  a  transition.  Although  the  apparent  rigidity  of  a 
cold  glass  might  lead  to  its  being  grouped  with  true  solids,  yet  no 
signs  of  a  transition  occurs  when  the  temperature  is  raised  beyond 
the  point  where  the  glass  is  melted  to  a  mobile  fluid  ;  and,  conversely, 
when  the  temperature  is  reduced  until  the  mobile  liquid  has  con¬ 
gealed  to  a  rigid  mass,  the  cooling  curve  is  a  typical  exponential 
curve. 

Wo  can  get  a  mental  picture  of  the  phenomenon  bv  the  aid  of 
Fig.  I,  where  A  represents  a  cooling  curve  resembling  one  obtained 
from  lead  silicate — PbO.  1-67  Si02 — which  “freezes”  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  condition  at  679°  ;  B  is  a  cooling  curve  resembling 
one  obtained  with  lead  silicate — PbO  0-5  Si02.  This  substance, 
under  certain  conditions,  freezes  to  a  crystalline  solid  at  720°, 
but  it  is  liable  to  pass  a  certain  distance — say  to  680° — Below  this 
temperature  without  freezing  to  a  crystalline  solid.  When  solidifi¬ 
cation  does  set  in  a  great  amount  of  heat  is  evolved.  This  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  mass  nearly  up  to  720°  again,  and  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  1,  B,  by  the  retrograde  course  of  the  cooling  curve.  The 
condition  of  the  silicate  when  cooled  below  its  solidifying  tempera¬ 
ture  without  passing  from  the  liquid  to  solid  is  said  to  be  a  state 
of  undercooling,  supercooling,  or  surfusion.  C  is  a  cooling  curve  of 
lead  monosilicate — PbO.Si02 — here  the  supercooling  is  very  pro¬ 
nounced.  Indeed  the  silicate  cools  down  to  ordinary  temperatures 
without  crystallising,  and  although  it  forms  a  glass,  viscid  enough 
to  appear  solid,  it  has  not  solidified  like  PbO.  1-67  Si02,  or  PbO.  0-5 
Si02,  Fig.  1,  A  and  B.  Most  of  the  lead  silicates  can  be  obtained  in 
the  same  supercooled  condition  by  cooling  them  rapidly.  This 
condition  is  characteristic  of  glasses  and  frits  generally.  If  crystalli¬ 
sation,  or  true  solidification,  does  set  in,  we  have  a  well-known 
series  of  “  glaze  faults  ”  (J.  W.  Mellor,  Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  4, 
49,  1905;  5,  75,  1906;  6,  71,  1906).  Hence,  rigid,  non-crystalline 
glasses,  glazes,  and  frits  are  best  defined  as  supercooled  solutions. 

The  rigidity  of  the  supercooled  frits,  &c.,  at  ordinary  temperatures 
is  only  apparent,  not  real.  The  mobility  of  these  supercooled  fluids 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  temperature  is  raised  ; 

A  B'  C 


2. — Softening  Temperatures  and  their  Measurement. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  temperatures  at  which 
different  frits  can  be  fused  to  mobile  liquids,  and  since  this  “  con¬ 
stant  ”  is  of  great  importance  in  those  industries  connected  with 
slags,  enamels,  glasses,  frits,  glazes  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to  probe 
more  deeply  into  this  question.  We  seek  the  temperatures  at  which 
rigid  supercooled  glasses  are  no  longer  able  to  retain  their  shape, 
but  commence  to  flow  like  mobile  liquids. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  this  temperature  varies  with  the 
method  of  measurement.  There  is  also,  unfortunately,  a  personal 
factor  in  some  valuable  methods  of  measurement.  If  the  personal 


Fig.  1. — The  Effects  of  Supercooling  on  Cooling  Curves. 

(The  dotted  lines  represent  the  probable  courses  of  the  cooling  curves 
if  no  undercooling  occurred.) 

and  the  viscosity  of  the  molten  silicate  becomes  greater  and  greater 
as  the  temperature  is  reduced.  If  the  molten  silicate  does  not 
crystallise  on  cooling,  there  is  no  critical  temperature  (Fig.  1,  A 
and  B)  above  which  it  can  be  said  the  glass  is  a  mobile  fluid,  and 
below  which  it  is  an  immobile  solid.  In  other  words,  non-crystalline 
glazes  and  frits  have  no  real  melting  point.  It  is  therefore  a  misnomer 
to  apply  the  term  ‘  ‘  melting  point  ’  ’  to  these  substances. 


*  Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  9, 126, 1909. 

t  Mr.  A.  Latimer  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  mixtures  of  lead 
silicates  with  the  colouring  oxides  ;  Mr/A.  D.  Holdcroft  for  the  preparation  of  the 
lead  silicates.  Messrs.  A.  D.  Holdcroft  and  A.  Latimer  are  jointly  responsible 
for  the  temperature  determinations.  Mr.  A.  Latimer  received  Mr.  Ashley 
Myott’s  special  prize— for  research  in  the  Pottery  Classes— for  his  share  in  the 
work.  Neither  Mr.  Holdcroft  nor  Mr.  Latimer  are  to  be  held  responsible  for 
any  weak  spots  in  the  description  of  these  results.— J.  W.  M. 


Fig.  2. — Determination  of  Softening  Temperatures  by  the 
Squatting  of  Cones. 

factor  be  eliminated  there  are  usually  quite  a  number  of  other 
equally  important  disturbing  factors  which  prevent  softening 
temperatures  being  located  as  accurately  as  is  possible  with  melting 
points.*  We  must  therefore  be  content  with  a  range  of 
temperature,  and  define  :  The  softening  temperature  of  a 
substance  is  a  range  of  temperature  where  the  substance  begins 
to  lose  its  shape  and  commences  to  flow  like  a  mobile  liquid. 
Hence,  the  measurement  of  a  softening  temperature 
resolves  itself  into  the  measurement  of  a  certain  stage 
in  the  diminishing  viscosity  of  a  substance  at  temperatures 
progressively  rising  at  a  given  rate.  Several  methods  have 
been  proposed. 

1.  The  Squatting  of  Pyramids  or  Cones. — The  powdered 
substance  is  moulded  into  tetrahedral  pyramids,  and  the 
temperature  determined  at  which  the  apex  of  a  pyramid 
either  commences  to  bend,  or  bends  down  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance — say  to  the  base  supporting  the  cone.  In  order  to 
get  comparable  results  it  is  necessary  to  arbitrarily  fix  the 
experimental  conditions:  (1)  Size  and  shape  of  the  pyramids; 
(2)  fineness  of  grinding  and  method  of  manufacture  ;  (3)  rate  of 
heating,  &c.  The  remarks  made  in  a  preceding  paper  (J.  W. 
Mellor,  Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  9,  79,  1910),  mutatis  mutandis,  are 
applicable  here.  Fig.  2  will  give  an  idea  of  the  procedure  which 
represents  the  trials  made  in  two  determinations  of  softening 
temperatures — the  upper  set  of  three,  the  determination  of  the 
softening  temperature  of  a  fireclay  ;  the  lower  set,  the  softening 
temperature  of  a  firebrick.  Here  the  behaviour  of  the  material  under 
investigation  was  compared  with  the  behaviour  of  cones  of  known 
softening  temperature — Seger  cones.  This  method  is  in  common  use 
in  works’  practice.  The  results  are  good  under  fixed  conditions. 

2.  The  Sinking  of  a  Rod  in  the  Softening  Substance. — In  Hempel  s 
apparatus  (W.  Hempel,  Ber.  Internat.  Congress,  Berlin,  1,  715, 
1903)  a  carbon  rod  is  allowed  to  rest  on  the  substance  under  investi¬ 
gation  .  The  substance  is  placed  in  an  electric  furnace  and  gradually 
heated.  When  the  substance  softens  sufficiently  to  allow'  the  carbon 

*  See  W.  P.  White  (Amcr.  J.  Science  (4),  28,  453,  474,  1909). 


Fig.  4. — Joley’s  Meldometer. 

However,  Burgess  and  Holt  noticed  hut  litt  le  difference  in  the  results 
obtained  with  weights  varying  from  0-5  to  5-0  grms.  They  use  the 
term  “melting  point”  to  denote  ‘‘the  sudden  change  in  the 
viscosity  which  occurs  at  a  very  w<  11-defined  temperature  in  glasses.  ’  ’ 
This  “sudden  decrease,”  however,  is  not  typical  of  glasses  and 
frits  generally'.  They  apparently  worked  with  sodium  borates  only. 


Fig.  g. — Aggravated  case  of  “Rolling  ”  as  the  Glaze  Softens. 

divide  the  glaze  into  a  number  of  small  independent  patches.  On 
softening,  each  patch  behaves  as  an  independent  drop  of  fluid,  and 
rolls  itself  into  a  small  spherical  bead.  Hence  follows  a  well-known 
disease  developed  in  the  glost  oven,  one  symptom  of  which  is  the 
rolling  of  the  glaze  into  a  number  of  small  beads  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  firing  as  the  glaze  softens.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
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rod  to  sink  to  the  supporting  base,  electric  contact  is  made  and  a 
bell  rings.  The  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  then  determined  by  a 
suitable  pyrometer.  W.  C.  Horaeus  ( Zeit .  angew.  Chem.,  18,  49, 
1905  ;  19,  05,  1906)  used  an  icidium  rod  connected  with  a  lever  and 
scale,  which  also  showed  the  rate  at  which  the  rod  sank  into  the 
softening  material. 

3.  The  Dropping  of  a  Portion  of  the  Substance  from  a  Wire 
heated  to  a  Known  Temperature.  C.  H.  Burgess  and  A.  Holt 
( Proc .  Roy-  Soc.,  /4,  285,  1904). — Here  a  uniform  platinum 
wire  .4.4  (Fig.  3)  about  4  cm.  long  is  welded  to  two  stouter  pieces  of 
wire  BB.  The  latter  were  sealed  into  two  thin  glass  tubes,  and 
welded  to  two  thick  copper  wires  CC.  The  whole  was  fixed  into  a 
glass  tube  DD  by  means  of  two  rubber  stoppers.  The  glass  tube 
had  an  opening  at  D.  A  small  bead  of  the  material  under  investiga¬ 
tion  was  melted  to  one  end  of  a  thin  platinum  wire  carrying,  at  the 
opposite  end.  a  weight  of  about  1  grm.  A  current  of  4  to  6  amps, 
was  passed  through  the  system  until  the  wire  AA  is  considerably 
hotter  than  the  temperature  required  to  fuse  the  given  sample. 
The  bead  was  passed  through  the  opening  D,  and  allowed  to  touch 
the  wire  .4.4.  The  current  was  switched  off.  On  cooling,  the  bead 
adhered  to  .4.4.  A  slowly  increasing  current  was  then  passed 
through  the  system  until  the  bead  severed  connection  with  the 
wire  .4.4.  The  voltage  and  amperage  of  the  current  were  then 


Fig.  3.  Burgess  and  Holt’s  Apparatus  for  Softening 
Temperatures. 

read.  From  these  values  the  resistance  of  the  wire  AA  was  calcu¬ 
lated.  A  test  tube  may  be  used  to  close  D  and  shut  off  currents  of 
air.  Here,  of  course,  the  weight  of  the  fragment  used  by  the  wire 
and  the  weight  of  the  metal  attached  to  the  bead  must  have  an 
influence.  A  heavy  w'eight  will  naturally  sever  connection  with  the 
wire  while  the'  glass  is  in  a  more  viscid  condition  than  would  be 
affected  by  a  smaller  weight.  In  all  probability  this  means  that 
the  larger  the  weight  the  lower  the  observed  softening  temperature. 


4.  The  Development  of  Sufficient  Electrical  Conductivity  to  allow 
,  a  9*ven  Electric  Current  to  pass  through  the  Substance.—  Since  we  have 
|  no  data  establishing  a  connection  between  the  electric  resistance  of 
.  supercooled  solutions  and  their  viscosity,  this  method  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  bearing  on  the  property  under  consideratio  n  (E.  Rasch  and 
b.  W.  Henrichsen,  Zeit.  Elektrochem.,  14,  41,  1908;  M.  von  Pirani 
and  W.  von  Siemens,  ib.,  15,  969,  1909). 

5.  Observation  of  the  Rounding  of  the  Corners  or  the  Melting  of  Frag¬ 
ments  under  the  Microscope. — In  Joly’s  meldometer  (J  Jolv  Proc 

ZUh!tn  (V’  9’  298’  1900  ;  Proc ■  R°y-  lrish  Acad'.  (3)  2! 
S’  1891  :uR'  CuSack’  tb-  <3),  4,  399,  1896)  a  platinum  ribbon  AA 
4).  about  1-2  mm.  wide,  was  stretched  between  a  pair  of  forceps 
(CC),  which,  in  turn,  were  connected  with  an  electric  current  by 
means  of  binding  screws  (EE).  A  minute  grain  of  the  mineral 
under  investigation  was  placed  on  the  platinum  ribbon  and  brought 
in  focus  under  the  microscope  and  an  electric  current  of  gradually 
increasing  intensity  passed  through  the  platinum  ribbon.  When 
the  substance  melts  the  temperature  of  the  ribbon  is  determined 
either  from  the  thermal  expansion  of  the  ribbon  measured  by  means 
of  a  micrometer  screw,  D  ;  or  from  the  electrical  resistance  of  the 
platinum  ribbon.  A  brass  plate  (BB)  was  screwed  to  a  slate  slab 
just  below  a  platinum  ribbon.  Cusack  (l.c.)  improved  Jolv’s 
instrument.  J 

In  Doelter’s  method  (C.  Doelter,  Sitzber.  Wien.  Akad. 
113,  179,  495,  1904;  114,429,  1905;  115,  723,  1906)  the 
substance  is  heated  in  the  field  of  a  microscope  as  indicated 
=*  below  (Fig.  8). 

3 .—Molecular  Theory  of  Softening  at  Elevated  Temperatures. 

It  is  generally  assumed  in  molecular  mechanics  that  the  molecules 
in  the  interior  of  a  fluid  are  attracted  equally  in  all  directions,  and 
that  molecules  on  the  surface  are  only  attracted  inwards.  A  mental 
picture  of  the  idea  may  be  obtained  from  Fig.  5,  where  the  “  inward 
attraction  ’  ’  is  illustrated  by  the  arrows  ;  and  the  irregular  outline 
is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  section  through  a  portion  of  fluid.  Hence, 
a,  drop  of  fluid  behaves  as  if  it  were  enveloped  in  an  elastic  membrane 
in  a  stale  of  uniform  tension.  This  inward  pressure  is  called  in  the 
text  books  (g.v.)  the  surface  tension  ”  or  “  surface  pressure  ”  of 
the  fluid.  Every  fluid  has  its  own  characteristic  surface  tension. 

The  text  books  also  show  that 
according  to  the  molecular 
theory  the  molecules  of  a  solid 
have  a  comparatively  small 
mobility,  their  movements  are 
comparatively  limited.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  molecules  of 
a  fluid  are  free  to  move  amongst 
themselves,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  inward  surface  pressure, 

!  a  small  drop  of  fluid ,  if  left  to 
itself,  will  assume  the  smallest 
possible  surface  area — namely , 
a  sphere.  When  the  mass  of  Add  is  small  in  comparison  with  its 
superficies,  e.g.,  small  drops,  the  fluid  naturally  assumes  the  form 
of  a  sphere.  With  larger  drops,  gravitation  works  against  surface 
pressure,  and  the  shape  of  the  mass  of  fluid  is  a  compromise  between 
the  sphere  and  a  flat  disc.  The  larger  the  mass  of  fluid,  the  more 
marked  the  effects  of  gravitation,  and  the  more  flattened  the  sphere. 
An  illustration  of  this  phenomenon  occurs  during  the  firing  of  dazes 
which  are  liable  to  crack  in  drying  on  the  biscuit.  The  cracks^ may 
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photograph  (Fig.  6).  The  beads  of  glaze  may  or  may  not  have  time 
to  flatten  and  run  together  to  form  a  uniform  surface  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  the  glaze  is  in  the  oven. 

In  an  angular  fragment  of  comparatively  rigid  glass,  which  we 
believe  to  be  a  supercooled  fluid,  the  surface  tension  is  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  molecules.  But,  as  the  temperature 
rises,  the  glass  becomes  less  and  less  viscous,  more  and  more  mobile. 
In  other  words,  the  forces  which  retard  free  intermolecular  motions 
become  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  molecules  acquire  greater 
freedom.  Finally,  when  the  surface  tension  is  great  enough  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  the  molecules,  the  shape  of  the  fragment 
begins  to  change  ;  and,  when  everything  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
fragment  assumes  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  flattened  sphere. 

We  may  now  give  another  interpretation  to  the  term  ‘  ‘  softening 
temperature.”  The  softening  temperature  measures  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  the  inward  surface  pressure  of  the  substance  becomes 
greater  than  those  intermolecular  forces  which  hinder  the  molecules 
taking  up  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium — minimum  surface  area. 

4. —  Comparisons  of  Deductions  from  the  Molecular  Theory  with 

Fads. 

Some  interesting  corollaries  may  be  deduced  from  the  idea  of  the 
molecular  dynamics  of  softening  indicated  above. 

I.  —  The  surface  of  a  mass  of  glass  which  has  been  heated  up  to  its 

softening  temperature  appears  more  vitrified  than  the  interior  of 
the  mass. 

The  surface  of  a  mass  of  softening  glass  is  in  a  different  condition 
from  the  interior.  The  inw^ard  superficial  pressure  makes  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  mass  of  glass,  when  heated  above  its  softening  tempera¬ 
ture,  appear  to  be  more  vitrified  than  the  interior  of  the  mass. 
The  surface  layer  appears  as  if  it  had  been  compressed  closer  by 
‘‘surface  pressure  ”  than  the  interior  of  the  mass.  This  is  due 
to  the  tendency  of  surface  tension  to  squeeze  the  mass  to  a  spherical 
shape.  What  applies  to  the  outer  surface  also  applies  to  the 
interior  surface  of,  say,  a  gas  bleb,  the  shell  of  which  takes  on  a 
spherical  form.  This  explains  the  marked  difference  between  the 
states  of  vitrification  of  the  surface  ‘  ‘  skin  ’  ’  and  the  interior  of, 
say,  a  block  of  ground  stone  when  heated  to,  say,  1,250°.  It  also 
enables  us  to  see  how  the  surface  of  blazes  and  enamels  is  generally 
‘  ‘  glossy,”  unless  the  surface  be  broken  by  the  growth  of  crystals. 

II.  —  The  softening  of  the  surface  of  many  crystalline  and  amorphous 

substances  appears  to  take  place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
softening  or  melting  of  the  same  substance  en  masse. 

The  experimental  evidence  available  shows  that  crystalline 
substances  are  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  although  the  softening 
of  an  amorphous  glass  and  the  melting  of  a  crystalline  solid  are  not 
the  same  type  of  phenomenon.  In  crystals,  the  orientation  either 
of  the  molecules,  or  the  motions  of  the  molecules,  is  probably  fixed 
and  regular.  Here  again  surface  conditions  come  into  play  at 
elevated  temperatures.  Most  potters  will,  no  doubt,  agree  with  the 
results  of  the  following  experiment  by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  T.  Allen 
{Zeit.  phys.  Chem.,  54,  1,  1906),  where  a  charge  of  powdered  felspar 
(100’s  lawn)  was  heated  and  prodded  from  time  to  time  with  a  stout 
platinum  wire  : 

“  At  about  1,000°  traces  of  sintering  were  evident ;  at  1,075°, 
it  formed  a  solid  cake  which  resisted  the  wire  ;  at  1,150°,  the  cake 
had  softened  sufficiently  to  yield  to  continuous  pressure  ;  and 
at  1,300°,  it  had  become  a  viscous  liquid  which  could  be  drawn  out 
into  glossy,  almost  opaque,  threads  by  the  wire.” 

These  observations  were  made  with  natural  crystalline  microcline 
(potash  felspar),  which  is  stated  to  melt  between  1,155°  and  1,170° 
by  C.  Doelter  ;  and  between  1,165°  and  1,175°  by  J.  Joly. 

These  and  many  other  observations  all  point  in  one  direction  : 
The  softening  temperature  of  the  surface  of  various  crystalline 
and  amorphous  substances  appears  to  be  lower  than  the  softening 
temperature  of  the  same  substance  en  masse. 

HI. —  W ith  particles  having  a  relatively  large  superfices  in  comparison 
with  their  mass,  the  smaller  the  particles  of  a  given  substance  the 
lower  the  softening  temperature  or  the  melting  point. 

It  is  shown  in  text  books  on  physics  that  the  surface  tension  of  a 
drop  of  liquid  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius  of  curvature. 
Consequently,  if  r  denotes  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Inward  surface  pressure  ==  — 

wThere  C  is  a  surface  constant.  Hence  it  follows  from  this  and  the 
previous  discussion, 

(a)  The  smaller  the  radius  or  the  smaller  the  sphere,  the  greater 

the  inward  surface  pressure. 

(b)  The  higher  the  temperature  the  less  the  inertia  of  the  molecules 
wrhich  make  up  the  spherical  particie. 

(c)  The  greater  the  surface  pressure  the  easier  will  the  inertia  of 

the  molecules  be  overcome. 

Consequently,  if  r  changes  more  rapidly  than  C  on  a  rising  tem¬ 
perature,  the  smaller  the  particles  the  lower  the  temperature  at 
which  the  surface  of  the  particle  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  its 
diminishing  viscosity;  in  other  words,  the  smaller  the  particles  the 
lower  the  observed  softening  temperature.  This  deduction  shows 
the  real  meaning  of  a  quaint  observation  by  A.  Heath  {Trans.  Eng. 


Cer.  Soc.,  4,  42,  1905),  ‘‘  by  using  all  materials  of  the  very  finest 
size  it  will  be  possible  to  fire  glost  ovens  at  a  much  lower  tempera¬ 
ture.’  ’  It  also  explains  the  fact  that  the  “  sintering  temperatures; 
of  powdered  materials  vary  within  considerable  limits  according  to- 
the  fineness  of  the  materials.”  Mr.  Bernard  Moore  has  suggested 
that  this  does  not  mean  a  satisfactory  glaze  or  enamel  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  excessively  fine  materials  at  the  lower  temperature.  In 
fact,  better  results  may  be  obtained,  in  certain  cases,  with  coarsely 
ground  materials.  The  greater  amount  of  air  imprisoned  in  a 
molten  frit  or  enamel  made  from  fine  particles  may  give  a  result 
inferior  in  “sparkle”  to  one  made  from  coarse  materials.  Mr. 
Bernard  Moore  has  also  drawn  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  certain 
enamels  (which  are  only  supposed  to  be  nicely  fused  to  the  ware)  be 
easy  fired,  they  have  a  dull  surface.  A  second  firing  at  the  normal 
temperature  does  not  give  the  required  “  glossy  surface  ”  to  the 
enamel  as  if  the  enamel  had  been  originally  fired  to  the  normal  tem¬ 
perature.  A  temperature  higher  than  normal  is  required  for  the 
second  firing  in  order  to  produce  the  same  result  as  would  have 
been  obtained  by  the  first  firing  at  the  normal  temperature.  This 
looks  as  if  the  firing  temperature  of  the  powdered  enamel  is  less 
than  the  firing  temperature  of  the  same  enamel  fused  to  a  solid 
mass.  There  are  several  other  factors  to  be  considered,  but,  in  a 
general  way,  the  phenomenon  falls  in  line  with  the  facts  indicated 
above. 

The  existence  of  a  surface  pressure  on  materials  like  felspar, 
which  expand  on  melting,  might  be  expected  to  cause  the  surface- 
layer  to  have  a  higher  melting  point  in  agreement  with  J.  Thomson’s 
law.  But  here  we  are  dealing  with  the  peculiar  properties  of 
surface  films,  not  with  matter  en  masse.  The  effect  of  the  different 
surface  tensions  with  different  sized  grains  might  be  likened  to  the 
effect  of  measuring  with  different  weights  the  softening  temperature 
of  a  viscous  substance  treated  in  Hempel’s  or  in  Heraeus’  ex- 
t  periment  cited  above. 

Lord  Kelvin  (W.  Thomson,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  Edin.,  7,  63,  1870) 
showed  that  the  vapour  pressure  of  a  fluid  depends  on  the  curvature 
of  its  surface,  and  increases  with  the  convexity  of  the  surface. 
Let  p  and  px  respectively  denote  the  vapour  pressures  of  a  plane 
surface  and  of  a  spherical  particle  with  a  radius  of  curvature  rY  ; 
and  p2  the  vapour  pressure  of  another  particle  of  the  same  substance 
with  a  radius  of  curvature  r.  If  Tl  and  T2  respectively  denotes 
the  surface  pressures  of  the  two  spherical  particles  with  radii  of 
curvature  r1  and  r2,  then,  it  follows  directly  from  W.  Thomson’s  law. 


log  T= 
Pi 


Ti  .  .  P _ T^ 

riPK  ’  aD  ’  °g  p2  ~  r.ppK 


where  p  denotes  the  density*  of  the  substance,  and  K  is  constant. 
By  subtraction 


J  (Ti  _^2\ 

pK  \ri  r.2) 


log?* 

Pi 

P.  N.  Pawloff  {Zeit.  phys.  Chem.,  65,  1,  545,  1908)  deduces  a  similar 
expression  by  a  more  recondite  process,  and  proceeds  to  show  that 
when  the  term  in  brackets  is  positive,  p2  will  be  greater  than  pv 
and  r2  less  than  rx.  In  the  diagram  (Fig.  7)  Mx  Bx  represents  the 
vapour  pressure  curve  for  a  drop  of  fluid  with  a  radius  of  r1  ;  and 
M2  B2  the  vapour  pressure  curve  for  a  drop  of  fluid  with  a  radius 
r2  ;  while  Ai  M}  and  A2  M2  represent  the  corresponding  vapour 
pressures  of  spheres  of  the  solid  substance  with  similar  radii.  When 
r2  is  less  than  rv  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  sphere  of  radius  r2  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  sphere  of  radius  rx.  In  this  case,  the  diagram 


shows  that  Mx  and  M2  will  represent  the  change  in  the  state  of 
aggregation  of  the  drops  from  solid  — liquid,  or  conversely. 
Ol\  and  OP <>  represent  the  corresponding  melting  points.  Since 
OI\  is  greater  than  OP2,  it  follows  that  the  melting  point  of  the 
smallest  particle  of  radius  r2  will  be  less  than  that  of  a  particle  of 
greater  radius.  Pawloff  found  that  salol,  antipyrine,  and  phena- 
cetine  are  typical  examples.  A  great  many  silicates  (crystalline  and 
noncrystalline)  belong  to  the  same  group.  No  examples  are  known 
illustrating  the  cases  where  the  bracketed  term  in  the  last  expression 
is  negative  or  zero. 

*  It  is  here  assumed  that  the  density  is  constant.  The  expression  can  be 
easily  adapted  for  variations  in  the  densities  with  variations  of  r  for  minute 
grains  or  drops  of  the  fluid. 
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The  above  argument  only  refers  to  the  particles  with  their  surface 
area  large  in  comparison  with  their  mass. 

IV. — Two  "solid  ’  substances  may  react  at  temperatures  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  melting  point,  or  the  softening  temperature,  of  either 
alone. 

M  e  found  the  melting  point  of  powdered  litharge  on  a  quartz 
plate  in  Doelter’s  furnace  to  be  700°,  and  some  200°  higher  on  a 
platinum  plate.  The  difference  was  traced  to  a  reaction  between 
the  quartz  and  silica,  which  commences  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
700°.  Hence,  two  solids  may  react  at  temperatures  considerably 
below  the  melting  temperature  of  either.  This  phenomenon  is  very 
common  with  silicates.  A  glaze,  for  example,  commences  its  attack 
on  the  body  long  before  it  fuses  en  masse.  The  mere  fact  might  have 
been  deduced  from  the  preceding  observations.  The  surface  of 
crystalline  potash  felspar  becomes  appreciably  “  soft  ”  200°  below 
its  melting  point.  Hence,  before  we  assume  that  actual  solids  are 
reacting,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  neither  of  the  constituents  is 
covered  by  a  fused  film  which  is  the  seat  of  the  reaction.  O. 
Lehmann  (Wied.  Ann.,  24,  1,  1885  ;  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd, 
Amer.  Journ.  Science,  (4),  22,  205,  1906  ;  W.  Mostowitsch,  Met., 
4,  647,  1907)  noticed  the  phenomenon  in  1885,  and  it  is  now  generally 
accepted,  although  H.  O.  Hoffmann  {Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng., 
29,  682,  1899)  stated,  on  the  contrary,  “  the  temperature  of  forma¬ 
tion  is  above  the  temperature  of  fusion.” 


potentiometer  connections  is  indicited  (Fig.  9).  The  thermocouple 
was  calibrated  by  means  of  crystals  of  diresorcin  and  sodium 
|  chloride  in  the  Doelter  furnace.  The  temperature  of  the  “  cold 
junction  ”  varied  from  14° — 15°. 


Table  I. — Calibration  op  Potentiometer  Bridge. 


Substance. 

Bridge  Reading, 
mm. 

Millivolts. 

Melting  Points. 
Degree  C. 

Diresorcin  .... 

220 

2-68 

310 

Sodium  chloride 

67 

8-8 

801 

J.  Benedict  ( Monatshefte  Chem.,  5,  178,  1884)  is  our  authority 
'  for  the  melting  point  of  diresorcin,  310°  ;  and  W.  P.  White  {Amer. 
J.  Science,  (4),  28,  453,  1909)  for  the  melting  point  of  sodium 
chloride,  801°.  The  latter  number  is  probably  more  accurate 
than  the  former.  With  these  data  the  constants  a  and  b  in  the 
j  well-known  formula 

log  E  =  a  log  t  +  b 

can  be  determined.  Here  t  represents  the  temperature  of  the 
j  thermocouple  in  °C.  ;  E  represents  the  E.M.F.  of  the  thermocouple 


6. — Method  of  Experiment. 

In  the  earlier  experiments  an  angular  fragment  of  the 
glassy  frit  under  investigation  was  placed  in  a  small  quartz 
capsule  supported  on  a  platinum  ring  in  a  small  Doelter — 


Fig.  8.— Detailed  Section  of  Furnace. 

platinum  foil  resistance — furnace.  A  thermocouple  was  placed  just 
below  the  quartz  cup  (Fig.  8).  A  quartz  plate  was  fixed  on  the 
upper  opening  of  the  furnace.  A  beam  of  light  was  sent  from  a 
mirror  placed  below  the  furnace  so  as  to  illuminate  the  quartz  cup 
and  its  contents  by  transmitted  light.  The  furnace  was  gradually 
raised  to  the  required  temperature  approximately  to  10  min.  per 
500°,  and  afterwards  more  slowly — in  all  20-30  minutes.  The 
substance  was  watched  through  a  microscope  carrying  an  inch 
objective  while  being  heated  above  500°. 

It  was  found  more  convenient,  later  on,  to  plug  the  lower  opening 
of  the  furnace,  and  insert  a  vertical  illuminating  prism  between  the 
objective  and  the  body  of  the  microscope,  and  illuminate  the  object 
by  reflected  light  from  a  Nernst  filament  lamp  (Fig.  7).  Instead 
of  supporting  the  substance  in  a  quartz  cup,  it  was  found  advisable, 
in  some  cases — e.g.,  powdered  lead  monoxide — to  use  a  platinum 
plate  since  litharge  reacts  with  the  silica  of  the  vessel  200°  lower 


Fig.  10. — Experimenters  at  Work.  (The  Galvanometer  Scale  has 
been  put  on  one  side.) 

in  millivolts.  Since  25  mm.  of  the  bridge  wire  represents  one 
millivolt,  if  the  reading  on  the  bridge  wire  when  contact  is  made  and 
the  galvanometer  is  zero,  we  get  the  corresponding  value  of  £  i 
millivolts  when  E=  8-8,  <=801;  and  when  E  ■=.  2-68,  <  =  310. 
Therefore,  a=  1-25  ;  and  b  =  —  2-69.  Hence,  we  get 

log  <  =  0-8  log  Bridge  reading  2.15 
6  25 

which  enables  the  temperatures  corresponding  with  the  bridge 
readings  to  be  calculated  directly.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
temperatures  recorded  in  the  tables  are  dependent  on  the  values 
of  the  constants  indicated  in  Table  I.  If  these  ever  be  modified, 
our  temperatures  must  be  modified  accordingly.  The  disposition 
of  the  apparatus  can  be  gathered  from  the  diagram  (Fig.  10), 
which  represents  Holdcroft  and  Latimer  at  work.  The  experi¬ 
mental  results  are  shown  in  Tables  II.  and  IV.  to  VI. 

The  materials  used  in  the  experiments  indicated  below 
were  mixed  and  melted  in  specially  made  ‘  ‘  mortar  body  ’  ’ 
capsules.  Some  of  the  mixtures  corrode  platinum,  and  the 
mortar  body  was  less  attacked  than  any  other  body  tried. 
There  is  therefore  some  contamination,  and  this  is  one 
source  of  error.  Since  but  small  fragments  were  required 
for  the  measurement,  and  a  comparatively  large  amount  of 
the  required  “  glass  ”  was  made,  the  risk  of  contamination 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  selecting  angular  fragments 
from  the  centre  of  the  mass. 

Kahlbaum’s  lead  oxide  and  pure  precipitated  silica  were  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  and  fused  in  a  muffle  kiln  to  clear  glasses.  Lead  mon¬ 
oxide,  prepared  by  Stas’  process,  melts  at  877°.  W.  Mostowitsch 
{Met.,  4,  647,  1907)  places  the  melting  point  of  lead  oxide  between 
883°  and  884°  ;  F.  O.  Doeltz  and  C.  A.  Graumann  {Met.,  3,  406, 
1906)  “about”  900°;  H.  Honsell  (Berg.  Hiitt.  Ztg.,  25,  105, 
1866),  954°  ;  R.  Schenck  and  W.  Rassbach  (Ber.,  41,  2,917,  1908), 
879°  ;  S.  Hilpert  (Ber.,  42,  2,969,  1909),  876°. 


than  the  melting  point  of  litharge.  With  angular  fragments  of  the 
silicate  glasses  the  portion  under  observation  does  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  quartz. 

The  temperatures  were  read  on  the  bridge  of  a  potentiometer  in 
terms  of  the  millimetres  of  wire  required  to  bring  the  mirror  of  the 
D'Arsonval  reflecting  galvanometer  to  zero.  The  plan  of  the 
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7. —  The  Softening  Temperatures  of  Lead-Silica  Glasses. 

The  numerical  results  are  shown  in  Table  II.;  a  graph  repre¬ 
senting  the  relation  between  the  composition-softening  temperature 

Table  II. — Softening  Temperatures  of  Lead  :  Silica  Glazes. 


Softening  Temperatures  frwtmeUmg  points ) 


Exp. 

No. 

PbO 

per 

Cent. 

Ratio 
PbO  :  SiO., 

Softening  Temperatures. 

Bridge  Readings,  mm. 

Average. 

Observed. 

Average. 

Milli¬ 

volts. 

Degrees 

C. 

la 

60-63 

1 

:  2-40 

172,  173 

172-5 

6-90 

661 

1 

68-0 

1 

:  1-75 

136,  138,  143,  114,  145 

141-0 

5-64 

564 

2 

70-0 

1 

:  1-59 

134,  135 

134-5 

5-58 

543 

3 

78-8 

1 

:  1-00 

128,  129,  131,  132, 

132-0 

5-38 

535 

135,  135,  135 

4 

84-8 

1 

:  0-66 

130,  131,  134 

131-5 

5-26 

532 

5 

88-1 

1 

:  0-50 

130,  133 

131-5 

5-26 

532 

6 

89-0 

1 

:  0-46 

134,  135,  136 

135-0 

5-40 

545 

7 

91-8 

1 

:  0-33 

136,  139 

137-5 

5-50 

552 

8 

92-8 

1 

:  0-29 

139,  141 

140-0 

5-60 

560 

8a 

93-5 

1 

:  0-26 

124 

124-0 

4-96 

508 

9 

94-0 

1 

:  0-24 

128,  129 

128-5 

5-14 

524 

10 

94-4 

1 

:  0-22 

138,  138,  139 

138-5 

5-54 

555 

11 

94-7 

1 

;  0-21 

128,  129 

128-5 

5-14 

524 

12 

95-0 

1 

:  0-20 

129,  130 

129-5 

5-18 

526 

12a 

96-0 

1 

;  0-16 

(133  (glass) 

133-0 

5-32 

538 

( 145  (crystals) 

145-0 

5-80 

577 

13  ! 

97-0 

1 

:  O  il 

136,  139 

137-5 

5-50 

552 

14 

99-0 

1 

:  0-04 

132,  133,  136 

133-5 

5-34 

540 

15 

100 

1 

:  0 

245  (PbO  by  Stas 

245 

9-8 

877 

process) 

in  Fig.  11.  The  curve  and  the  table  show  the  softening  tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  more  important  mixtures  of  lead  and  silica  wffiich 
are  used  for  enamel  fluxes,  and  it  shows  the  most  advantageous 
mixtures  for  low  temperature  work.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
well-known  Rocaille  flux,  red  lead  or  litharge  3,  sand  1  (A.  Brong- 
hiart,  Traite  des  Arts  Ceramiques,  Paris,  2,  543,  1877),  PbO.  1-24 
to  1-26  SiO.,,  comes  between  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  lies  among  the  most 
fusible  lead  silicates.  It  w'as  not  found  practicable  to  prepare 
silicates  containing  proportions  of  silica  higher  than  those  indicated 
in  the  table  wdth  the  means  at  our  disposal.  Silicates  containing 
higher  proportions  of  silica  fritted  very  imperfectly  at  1,200°. 
There  is  a  considerable  loss  of  lead  by  volatilisation  at  temperatures 
exceeding  1,000°,*  but  below  this  temperature  we  showed  by 
repeated  analysis  that  the  loss  is  negligibly  small.  This  applies 
to  the  silicates  from  No.  1  downwards.  Silicates  made  at  higher 
temperatures  must  be  analysed  in  order  to  determine  the  ratio 
PbO  :  Si02.  The  best  way  of  making  silicates  wflth  the  higher 
proportion  of  silica  is  to  first  make  a  low  melting  silicate,  say, 
Pb0.SiO2  and  frit  a  mixture  of  this  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  silica.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  make  lead-silica'frits  con¬ 
taining  far  greater  quantities  of  silica  than  is  possible  by  simply 
mixing  and  calcining  the  necessary  proportions  of  lead  oxide  and 
silica.  Instead  of  the  sintered  “spongy”  masses  obtained  by 
the  latter  process,  good  glassy  frits  can  frequently  be  obtained. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  loss  of  "lead  oxide  by 
volatilisation.  We  propose  to  extend  the  work  wdth  the  higher 
proportions  of  silica  as  soon  as  we  have  the  means  of  procuring 
the  necessary  apparatus.  Experiments  with  the  lead  borates  are 
now  in  progress. 

In  view  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  making  the  silicate 
I  bO.  2*4  Si02  it  wras  expected  that  its  softening  temperature 
would  be  much  higher  than  661°.  The  softening  of  this  silicate 
at  comparatively  low  temperatures  is  illustrated  £by  the  “  stick 

ing  ”  of  stilts,  &c.,  to  glazes  of  a  similar  acidity — 2-4 _ at  the 

relatively  low'  temperatures  of  enamel  kilns. 

Some  of  the  silicates  are  particularly  liable  to  crystallise  on 
cooling.  Ow-ing  to  the  fact  that  some  wmrk  on  the  melting  points 
of  crystallised  (truely  solidified)  lead  silicates  (quoted  later  on) 
was  published  while  this  work  was  in  progress,  we  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  work  with  crystallised  silicates.  We  did 
not  therefore  seek  the  melting  points  of  the  crystalline  lead  silicates. 
Rapid  cooling  of  some  of  the  frits  is  necessary  to  prevent  crystallisa¬ 
tion.  Even  then  the  softening  temperature  of  the  silicates  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  dotted  portion  of  the  curve  are  so  irregular  that 
we  are  here  obviously  dealing  with  easy  crystalline  lead  silicates. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  with  a  great  number  of  silicates, 
&c.,  the  melting  point  of  the  crystals  is  higher  than  the  softening 

*  For  more  or  less  qualitative  observations  on  the  volatility  of  “  lead  ”  from 
a,alK  fr Sercch  22,  971,  1889;  W.  Thomason,  Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  I?id., 
23,  469,  1904.  S.  Hilpert  (Jfei.,  5  539,  1908)  showed  that  the  volatilization  of  lead 
oxide  from  2  PbO.  3  SiOo  is  negligibly  small  up  to  1,000°;  at  930°,  volatilization 
^,?0-s.l0=  small,  hut  becomes  appreciable— 3  per  cent,  when 

loncw'8 l02Lu  one  hour.  F.  O.  Doeltz  and  C.  A.  Graumann  (Met.,  3,  406, 

IJOb)  round,  that  lead  oxide  lost  0*1  per  cent,  when  heated  one  hour  at  700° ;  0‘2  per 
cent,  at  800 ;  2  per  cent,  at  900° ;  5  per  cent,  at  950° ;  and  IP  per  cent,  at  1,000° 


Fig.  11. — Softening  Temperatures  of  Lead-silica  Glasses 


temperature  of  the  same  mixture  in  a  non-crystalline  glassy  con¬ 
dition.  No.  12a  is  an  example  with  lead  silicate  PbO.  0-16  SiO., 
—the  supercooled  glass  softens  at  538°  ;  the  partly  crystallised 
mass  at  577°.  We  multiplied  the  number  of  the  experiments 
in  the  dotted  region  of  the  curve,  thinking,  from  the  preliminary 
experiments,  that  the  curve  was  here  going  to  exhibit  a  number 
of  maxima  and  minima. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  w-e  here  introduce  no  analogy 
between  the  eutectic  points  of  melting  point  curves  and  the 
minimum  points  in  our  softening  temperature  curves.  The 
“average  softening  temperatures,”  too,  must  be  interpreted  in 
accord  with  the  definition.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  safe  to  under¬ 
stand  not  less  than  +5°  after  each  “average.”  This  interval 
of  temperature  depends  on  the  “  conditions  of  the  experiment  ” — 
rate  of  heating,  &c. 

8. —  The  Results  of  Other  Investigators. 

W.  Mostowitsch  (Met.,  4,  647,  1907)  studied  the  cooling  curves 
of  a  number  of  lead  silicates  and  found  the  results  indicated  in 
Table  III.  on  the  next  page.  The  last  column  containing  our  results 
is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

The  result  of  the  comparison  is  to  show  that  the  glasses  melt 
at  lower  temperatures  than  the-  crystals*  as  is  also  exemplified 
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Table  III.— Mostowitsch’s  Experiments  on  Lead  Silicates 

(Crystalline). 


1037 


PbO 

per  Cent. 

Ratio 

PbO  :  SiOa 

95-68 

1  :  0-17 

94-86 

1  :  0-20 

93-66 

1  :  0-25 

91-49 

1  :  0-33 

90-22 

1  :  0-40 

88-06 

1  :  0-50 

83-11 

1  :  0-75 

78-68 

1  :  1-00 

1 

Temperature 
of  Formation. 
Degree  C. 


709—796 

727—798 

709—726 

700—725 

708 —  732 
718—720 

709— 720 
709—724 


Melting  Point 
or  Softening 
Temperature 
(Mostowitsch). 
Degree  C. 


740—789 

736—796 

719—729 

714—725 

728—740 

730  begins 

740 

740—750 


Softening 
Tempera¬ 
tures  of 
Glasses 
(M„  L., 
and  H.). 
Degree  G. 


538 

526 

524 

552 

545 

532 


535 


“^ble  II‘ir^?’„12a-  S-  HllPert  and  P.  Weiller  (Ber.,  42,  2,969, 
1909)  give  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  12).  The  oxide  melts  at 
8/b,  and  the  addition  of  increasing  proportions  of  silica  lowers 
the  melting  point  down  to  675°—  685°,  giving  a  eutectic  corre¬ 
sponding  with  8  per  cent,  of  silica  by  weight.  Further  additions 
of  silica  gave  mixtures  which  crystallised  with  great  difficulty 
No  maximum  corresponding  with  2  PbO.SiO,  (lead  ortho-silicate) 
was  observed,  but  a  maximum  did  occur  with  PbO.SiO,  (lead 
meta-silicate)  at  770°.  Further  additions  of  silica  gave  mixtures 
which  solidified  as  a  glass  up  to  at  least  2  PbO.3  SiO,.  The  silicates 
of  high  melting  point  (over  1,000°)  are  also  said  to  form  turbid 

?n  ™oline-  This  was  not  always  the  case  with  our 
PbU.  2-4  Si02  prepared  as  indicated  above. 
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?X1rfnoaiS®  the  softening  temperature  of  lead  monosilicate  from  535* 
to  oOO  with  about  3  per  cent,  copper  oxide.  Further  additions  of 
copper  oxide  lower  the  softening  temperature  down  to  535°  again. 
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Fig.  13.— Softening  Temperatures  of  Copper  Oxide  in  Lead 
Monosilicate. 

10. — Softening  Temperatures  of  Solutions  of  Ferric  Oxide  in  Lead 
Monosilicate  ( PbSiO .,)  Glass. 

In  these  mixtures  the  atmosphere  was  oxidising.  The  green 
ferrous  silicate  was  probably  not  formed.  The  observed  data  are 
shown  in  Table  V. 

Table  V.— Softening  Temperatures  of  Solutions  of  Ferric 
Oxide  in  Lead  Monosilicate. 


Exp. 

No. 

Oxide 

per 

Cent. 

Molecular 
Proportions. 
R2C3  .  PbSi03 

Softenin 

g  Temperatures. 

Bridge  Readings  mm. 

Average. 

Observed. 

Average. 

Milli¬ 

volts. 

Degrees 

C. 

T 

14-1 

0-28  :  1 

133,  134 

133 

5-32 

538 

8 

70 

0-13  :  1 

133,  133 

133 

5-32 

538 

9 

5-0 

0-094  :  1 

129,  132,  132 

131 

5-24 

531 

10 

4-0 

0-075  :  1 

129,  134,  133 

132 

5-28 

535 

11 

3-0 

0-055  :  l 

137,  136,  135 

136 

5-44 

547 

12 

2-0 

0-036  :  1 

136,  137,  137 

237-5 

5-50 

552 

13 

1-0 

0-018  :  1 

138,  142,  139 

240 

5-60 

560 

These  results  are  plotted  in  Fig.  14.  Obviously,  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  ferric  oxide  the  higher  the  softening  temperature, 
until  a  glass  is  obtained  containing  about  one  per  cent,  of  ferric 
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Fig.  12. — Hilpert  and  Weiller’s  Melting  Points  of  Crystallized 
Mixtures  of  Lead  and  Silica. 
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9 — Softening  Temperatures  of  Solutions  of  Copper  Oxide  in  Lead 
Monosilicate  (PbSiO;i)  Glass. 

Intimate  mixtures  of  the  powdered  silicate  with  the  given  oxide 
were  fritted  so  as  to  form  glasses  as  indicated  under  lead  silicates. 
The  upper  limit  of  oxide  used  is  approximately  the  amount  the 
silicate  will  carry  without  separation  under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment. 


Table  IV . — Softening  Temperatures  of  Solutions  of  Copper 
Oxide  in  Lead  Monosilicate. 


Oxide 
No.  per 
Cent. 

Molecular 
Proportions. 
RO  :  PbSi03 

Softening  Temperatures. 

Bridge  Readings  mm. 

Average. 

Observed. 

Average. 

Milli¬ 

volts. 

Degrees 

C. 

1  6-9 

0-33  :  1 

128,  135,  132 

132 

5-28 

535 

2  5-0 

0-23  :  1 

132,  130,  132 

131-5 

5-26 

533 

3  4-0 

018  :  1 

130,  134,  133 

132 

5-28 

535 

4  3-0 

014  :  1 

141,  140,  139 

140 

5-60 

560 

5  2-0 

010  :  1 

140,  137,  140 

139 

5-56 

557 

6  1-0 

0-04  :  1 

132,  134,  135 

134 

5-36 

541 

These  results  are  plotted  in  Fig.  13.  They  show  clearly  enough 
the  effect  of  various  proportions  of  copper  oxide  on  the  softening 
temperature  of  lead  monosilicate.  Increasing  proportions  of  copper 


Fig.  14. — Softening  Temperatures  of  Ferric  Oxide  in  Lead 
Monosilicate. 

oxide  which  softened  at  about  560°.  Further  additions  of  ferric 
oxide  depress  the  softening  temperature  down  to  about  538°. 

11. — Softening  Temperature  of  Solutions  of  Cobalt  Oxide  in  Lead 
Monosilicate  (PbSi03)  Glasses. 

Mixtures  with  cobalt  oxide  furnished  the  results  indicated  in 
the  subjoined  Table  VI. 


Table  VI.— Softening  Temperatures  of  Solutions  of  Cobalt 
Oxide  in  Lead  Monosilicate. 


Exp. 

No. 

Oxide 

per 

Cent. 

Molecular 
Proportions. 
RO  :  PbSi03 

Softening  Temperatures. 

Bridge  Readings  mm. 

Average. 

Observed. 

Average. 

Milli¬ 

volts. 

Degrees 

C. 

14 

6-6 

0-26  :  1 

142,  141,  144 

142 

5-68 

567 

15 

5-0 

0-20  :  1 

142,  142,  141 

142 

5-68 

567 

16 

4-0 

0-12  :  1 

153,  151,  155 

153 

6-12 

602 

17 

3-0 

0-11  :  1 

151,  152,  149 

151 

6-04 

595 

18 

2-0 

0  08  :  1 

150,  149,  151 

147 

5-88 

583 

19 

1-0 

0  04  :  1 

147,  149,  149 

148 

5-92 

586 

These  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  15.  Small  amounts 
of  cobalt  oxide  raise  the  softening  temperature  of  the  glassy  mono - 
silicate  from  535°  up  to  602°  with  about  4  per  cent,  of  cobalt  oxide. 
Further  additions  of  this  oxide  lower  the  softening  temperature  down 

t0The  effect  of  small  quantities  of  all  three  oxides  in  raising  the 
softening  temperature  is  brought  out  clearly  in  the  curves.  The 
opposite  effect  was  expected.  It  must  be  remembered  that  neither 
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Fig.  15— Softening  Temperatures  of  Cobalt  Oxide  in  Lead 
Monosilicate. 

the  curves,  nor  the  numbers,  have  as  yet  any  known  reiation  with 
the  subsequent  behaviour  of  the  softened  mass.  The  addition  ot 
some  oxides  are  known  to  make  more  mobile  fluids  than  others. 

11. — Summary. 

Glasses,  glazes,  and  frits  are  best  defined  as  undercooled  solutions- 
Non-crystalline  glazes  and  frits  have  no  real  melting  pomt,  they  be¬ 
come  less  and  less  viscid  on  a  rising  temperature.  The  softening 
temperature  is  defined  as  a  range  of  temperature  where  a^substance 
begins  to  lose  its  shape  and  commences  to  flow  like  a  mobile  liquid. 
The  determination  of  a  softening  temperature  thus  resolves  itself 
into  the  measurement  of  a  certain  stage  in  the  diminishing  vis¬ 
cosity  of  a  substance  at  temperatures  rising  at  a  given  rate  ine 
softening  temperature  .  measures  the  temperature  at  which -the 
inward  surface  pressure  of  the  substance  becomes  greater  than  those 
i  ntermolecular  forces  which  hinder  the  molecules  taking  up  a  position 
of  stable  equilibrium — minimum  surface  area. 

The  softening  and  melting  of  the  surface  of  different  substances, 
takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  softening  or  melting 
of  the  substance  en  masse.  With  particles  having  a  relatively  large 
superficies  in  comparison  with  their  mass,  the  finer  the  grain  the 
lower  the  softening  temperature. 

The  softening  temperature  of  a  lead  silicate  glass  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  same  silicate  in  a  crystalline  condition.  Lead  monoxide 
melts  at  877°.  The  addition  of  gradually  increasing  proportions  ol 
silica  rapidly  lowers  the  softening  temperatures  of  the  corresponding 
glasses  down  to  the  vicinity  of  526*  with  PbO.  0-21  Si02  ;  the  soften¬ 
ing  temperature  gradually  rises  with  increasing  proportions  ol 
silica,  reaching  661°  with  PbO.  2-4  Si02;  The  determination  of 
the  softening  temperatures  of  the  glasses,  rich  in  lead,  is  disturbed  by 

CP  Although  the  glass  PbO.  2-4SiOa  softens  at  661*, .this  silicate 
cannot  be  prepared  at  1,200®  by  heating  mixtures  of  silica  and  lead 
oxide  in  potters’  ovens.  Such  silicates  are  easily  prepared  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  temperatures  by  heating  a  powdered  mixture  of,  say, 
lead  monosilicate  with  silica. 

The  effect  of  gradually  increasing  proportions  of  copper  oxide, 
ferric  oxide  and  cobalt  oxide  on  the  softening  temperatures  of  lead 
monosilicate— PbO.Si02— is  first  to  raise  the  softening  tempera¬ 
tures  up  to  a  maximum.  Subsequent  additions  lower  the  softening 
temperature  until  the  glass  is  almost  saturated  with  the  given  oxide. 

We  desire  to  thank  the  London  Chemical  Society  for  a  small 
grant  (made  in  1904  when  the  work  was  started)  helping  to  defray 
the  cost  of  some  of  the  experiments.  We  are  greatly  obliged  to 
Mr.  F.  G.  Austin  for  the  photographs — Figs.  2  and  10. 

XXXVI.— THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  SILICATES.* 

By  J.  W.  Mellor. 

This  note  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  appendix  to  the  preceding  paper. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  in  use  several  different  ways  of  naming 
the  silicates  in  general  and  lead  silicates  in  particular.  For  the 
sake  of  illustration  let  us  take  three  methods  in  common  use.  To 
a  potter’s  chemist,  PbO.Si02  is  a  lead  monosilicate  ;  to  a  metallur¬ 
gical  chemist,  lead  bisilicate  ;  and  to  a  mineralogical  chemist,  lead 

metasilicate.  _ 

The  old  Berzelian  system  of  chemical  symbols  happens  to  be  the 
most  convenient  for  pottery  chemistry,  and  the  silicates  are  named 
according  to  the  relative  number  of  ‘  ‘  molecules  ”  of  Si02  per 
molecule  of  base — in  the  present  case  PbO.  This  ‘  ‘  relative 
number  ’  ’  is  usually  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  basic 
“  molecules  ”  are  collectively  unity.  The  silicate  glasses  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  definite  chemical  compounds  in  spite  of  the 


fact  that  we  represent  their  composition  by  a  chemical  formula- 

When  the  formula  does  represent  a  compound  that  is  mere  chance, 
not  the  rule. 

The  metallurgical  chemist  names  the  silicates  from  the  oxgyen 
ratio  calculated  from  : 

Atoms  of  oxygen  in  acids  _  0xygen  ratio. 

Atoms  of  oxygen  in  bases 

Thus,  in  PbO.Si02,  we  have  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  basic  group 
—  PbO  ;  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  acidic  group — Si02. 
Hence,  PbO.Si02  is  a  bisilicate.  In  the  case  of  sesquioxide  bases, 
B203.3Si02  would  also  be  a  bisilicate  since  there  are  six  oxygen 
atoms  in  the  acidic  group,  and  three  in  the  basic  group,  and  6  4-  3 
=  2.  In  pottery  chemistry  R203.3Si02 — R2Si;iO,, — I  suppose, 
would  be  considered  a  trisilicate.  When  alumina  is  in  combination 
for  convenience  it  is  generally  relegated  to  a  position  independent 
of  base  or  acid,  and  we  get  a  series  of  silicate  glasses  represented  by  : 
RO  :  m  A1203  :  n  Si02.  These  are  named  from  the  ratio  Si02  :  RO 

=n  :  1.  . 

A  mineralogical  chemist  refers  the  silicates  to  a  series  of  real 
or  imaginary  silicic  acids.  I  find  the  series  of  such  acids  represented 
in  Table  I.  very  convenient.  These  are  represented  in  the  Berzelian 
notation  and  “  R"  ”  is  written  in  place  of  “  H2”  or  an  equivalent 
basic  element. 


Table  I— System  of  naming  Silicates. 

Basicity. 

Name. 

Silicates  (R") 

Mono- 

Di- 

Tri- 

Poly- 

2-basic  . 

4-basic  . 

6-basic  . 

8-basic  . 

Meta  . 

Ortho . 

Para . 

RO.SiOo 

2  R0  Si02 

3  RO.SiOa 

4  R0.si02 

RO.  2  Si02 

2  RO.  2  Si02 

3  RO.  2  Si02 

4  RO.  2  Si02 

RO.  3  Si02 

2  RO.  3  Si02 

3  RO.  3  Si02 

4  RO.  3  Si02 

RO.  n  Si02 

2  RO.  n  SiO* 

3  RO.  n  Si02 

4  RO.  n  Si02 

ine  tajjiw  uaii  uc  uocu  ^  imu  j  •  — - 

the  following  manner  : — To  find  the  formula  corresponding  to  any 
silica  given  in  the  table,  take  the  corresponding  prefix  in  the  second 
column,  add  to  this  the  affix  at  the  head  of  the  corresponding  vertical 
column,  and  finish  off  the  word  with  silicate.  Thus,  3R0.2Si02 
is  a  para-di-silicate  ;  5R0.3Si02  is  a  (ten)  dekabasic  tri-silicate. 

The  table  can  be  extended  vertically  downwards,  and  horizontally 
to  the  right  as  far  as  desired.  In  the  last  column  of  the  table  n  may 
be  ‘ 1  tetra  ”  (4)  ;  “  penta  ”  (5)  ;  “  hexa  ”  (6);  “hepta”  (7); 
“  octa  ”  (8)  ;  “  enna  ”  (9)  ;  &c.  Note  also  that  orthodisilicate 

2R0.2Si02  has  the  same  ultimate  composition  as  lead  metamono¬ 
silicate,  &c.  S.  L.  Penfield  doubles  the  formula  for  the  orthosilicates 
and  metasilicates  and  intercalates  a  group  of  mesosilicates  such  that 
Penfield’s  mesosilicates  are  represented  in  Table  I.  as  “  paradisili- 
cates.  ’  ’ 

ORTHOSILIC  YTES.  MESOSILICATES.  METASILICATES.  TrISILICATES. 

4  RO.  2  Si02  3  RO.  2  Si02  2  RO.  2  Si02  2RO.  3  Si02 
A  great  many  alternative  systems  of  nomenclature  have  also  been 
proposed. 

I  prefer  the  potter’s  system  for  the  lead,  silica  glasses  and  for 
glazes  ;  and  the  system  indicated  in  Table  I.  for  definite  crystalline 
silicates — when  we  really  know  they  have  a  definite  composition 
“definite  ”  in  the  sense  used  in  stating  the  stoichiometrical  laws 
of  chemistry. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  three  systems  are  compared  side 
by  side  in  Table  II. 

Table  II.— Comparison  of  Different  Systems  of  Naming  Lead 

Silicates. 


Formula 

R" 


3  RO.  Si02 
2  RO.  Si02 

4  RO.  3  SiO: 
RO.  Si02 

2  RO.  3  SiO; 
RO.  2  Si02 
RO.  3  Si02 


Pottery. 


Molecular 
Ratio. 
Base :  Acid 


1  :  i 
1  =  i 
1  =  I 
1  :  1 
1  :  1J 
1  :  2 
1  :  3 


Name. 


J-silicate 

i-silicate 

f-silicate 

Mono¬ 
silicate 
1  j-silicate 

Disilicate 

Tri  sili¬ 
cate 


Metallurgy. 


Oxygen 
Ratio. 
Acid :  Base 


14 


n  :  1 


4  :  1 
6  :  1 


Name. 


Sub-sili¬ 

cate 

Singulo- 

silicate 

Sesqui- 

silicate 

Bi-sili¬ 

cate 

Ter-sili- 

cate 

(Quadri- 
silicate 
Sexi- 
j  silicate 


Pure  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy 
(Table  I.). 


Pa  ra-monosilicate 
( or,  parasilicatei 
Ortho-monOsilicate 
(or,  orthosilicate) 
Octobasic-trisilicate 

Meta-monosilicate 
(or,  metasilicate) 
Ortho-tri  silicate 

Meta-disilicate 

Meta-trisilicate 


NOTE  :  Greek  and  Latin  prefixes  are  often  confused.  \\  e  have  been  con¬ 
ventionally  taught  to  think  it  bad  form  to  mix  the  languages.  In  that  case 
“  mono  bi,”  and  “  tri  ”  do  not  run  together.  Either  the  Latin  uni,  oi, 
and  “ter,”  or  the  Greek  “  mono,”  “  di,”  and  “tri”  are  supposed  to  be  kept 
together.  .~ 

The  nomenclature  of  silicates  containing  the  group  AI2G3.  n  MU2 
is  discussed  in  a  later  paper  (J.  W.  Mellor  and  A.  D.  Holdcro  t> 
Trans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  9. — ,  1910). 


*  Ti'ans.  Eng.  Cer.  Soc.,  9,  150,  1910. 
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Trade  Notes. 

The  Editors  are  alicays  glad  to  receive  items  of  trade  intelligence ,  such 
as  removals ,  new  premises,  personal  items,  &c. ;  also  marked  local 
newspapers. 


The  China  Bazaar  has  been  opened  at  113,  Upper 
Tooting-rd.,  S.W. 

Mr.  J.  Lowe,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  relinquished 
the  business  at  107,  Praed-st.,  Paddington,  W. 

Mr.  J.  Weldon,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  opened 
premises  at  146,  Chatsworth-rd.,  Lower  Clapton,  N.E. 

Morris  &  Co.,  china  and  glass  merchants,  in  consequence 
of  fire,  have  temporarily  given  up  business  at  108,  High- 
rd.,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

Armorica  China  clay  Co.,  Ltd.— Registered  capital  £32,000. 
Business  indicated  by  title.  Office,  Lashwood  House, 
New  Broad-st.,  E.C. 

Gullen  &  Montague,  china  and  glass  merchants,  626, 
Lea  Bridge-rd.,  Leyton,  E.,  announce  their  intention  of 
shortly  retiring  from  business. 

The  International  Bottle  Co.  have  removed  from  19,  St. 
Dims  tans -hill,  E.C.,  to  larger  and  more  convenient  pre¬ 
mises  at  108,  Fenchurch-st.,  E.C. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Lambert,  of  Townsend  &  Co.,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Retail  Section  Committee  of  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

L.  Finrey  &  Co.,  china  and  glass  merchants,  are  holding 
a  clearance  sale  previous  to  extensive  alterations  at  their 
premises,  142-146,  King-st.,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Barker  Bros.,  Ltd.,  china  and  earthenware  manufacturers, 
Meir  Works,  Barker-st.,  Longton,  have  appointed  Mr.  G. 
Buxbaum,  4,  New  Zealand-avenue,  Barbican,  E.C.,  as  their 
London  agent. 

Mr.  F.  Coggan,  Jun.,  china  and  glass  merchant,  of  2, 
Draper-st.,  Kennington,  S.E.,  will  shortly  re-open  the 
premises  2,  Hildreth  st.,  Market-place,  Balham,  S.W., 
recently  vacated  by  Mr.  Cowen 

Prestatyn  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.— Capital,  £1,850.  Objects, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  bricks,  tiles, 
pipes,  pottery,  earthenware,  china,  terra  cotta  and  ceramic 
ware  of  all  kinds.  Private  company. 

Alderman  Ephraim  Walker,  J.P.,  of  Beechwood  Mill 
Bank,  West  Derby,  Liverpool,  and  of  the  firm  of  Hollins- 
head  &  Walker,  glass  and  china  merchants,  left  estate  of 
the  value  of  £11,822,  with  net  personalty  £10,151. 

J.  H.  Awmack,  Ltd.,  wholesale  and  retail  glass,  china, 
<fec.,  merchants,  8,  New  Briggate,  Leeds,  are  opening  a 
on  September  1,  a  new  branch  shop  at  12,  Market-place, 
Ripon,  under  the  personal  management  of  Mr.  Wilfred 
T.  Awmack. 

British  China  Clay  Production. — According  to  a  Blue- 
book  published  last  month  showing  the  output  of  minerals 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1909,  the  production  of 
china  clay  in  that  year  amounted  to  710,380  tons  as  against 
<21,416  tons  in  1908  ;  while  the  production  of  china  stone 
was  56,028  tons  as  against  75,473  tons  in  the  preceding 
year. 

W.  Worrall  &Sons,  Ltd  . — This  private  company  has  been 
registered  with  a  capital  of  £1,000  in  £1  shares,  to  take 
over  the  business  of  a  glass,  china,  earthenware  merchant, 
&c.,  carried  on  by  Mrs.  R.  Worrall,  as  “  W.  Worrall  & 
Sons,”  at  11  and  13,  Longmore-st.,  Birmingham.  The 
subscribers  are  :  A.  H.  Young,  4u-42,  King  st.,  Hudders¬ 
field,  and  H.  Hewlett,  Albert-ter.,  Wolstanton. 

British  Clay  Exports  for  July  were  as  follows  : — China 
clay,  50,311  tons,  valued  at  £58,416;  fireclay,  3,631  tons 
(£2,939);  other  sorts,  7,271  tons  (£6,092).  'The  returns 
for  the  corresponding  period  1909  were  : — China  clay  and 
other  sorts,  58,745  tons,  valued  at  £63,373 ;  fireclay, 


3,303  tons  (£2,733),  and  for  July,  1908  :  China  clay  and 
other  sorts,  56,980  tons,  valued  at  £58,604  ;  fireclay,. 
3,863  tons  (£3,396). 

The  Superiority  of  Stoneware— The  Cuckfield  Guardians 
have  had  a  keen  discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of  “  block 
tin  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  stoneware  ’  ’  hot-w'ater  bottles.  The  supporters 
of  block  tin  asserted  that  stoneware  broke  when  dropped 
about,  and  stoppers  became  lost  and  ill-fitting.  The  retort 
wras  that  blocked  tin  was  only  iron  in  a  thin  disguise  of 
tin,  and  soon  rusted,  became  leaky,  and  spoiled  sheets. 
Stonewrare  was  victorious  by  one  vote. 

Leeds  Fireclay  (Construction)  Co.,  Ltd.— Registered 
capital,  £40,000  in  £10  shares.  Objects  :  to  construct 
works  for  the  production  and  w'orking  of  fireclay  and 
other  mineral  substances,  to  utilise  such  works  in  the 
manufacture  of  furnace  lining,  gas  retorts,  coke  oven 
blocks,  bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  baths  and  sanitary  and  ventilating 
appliances,  and  to  adopt  tw-o  agreements  with  the  Leeds 
Fireclay  Co.,  Ltd.  Private  company. 

Employment  in  the  Pottery  Trades. — We  draw  attention 
to  the  monthly  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  state 
of  employment  in  the  pottery  trades  which  is  given  on 
another  page  of  this  issue.  For  the  first  time,  the  report 
gives  the  number  of  workpeople  employed  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  trade  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  them 
in  one  week  of  the  month.  This  information  has  for  some 
time  been  given  in  respect  of  the  glass  trade. 

Arnold’s  Stores,  Great  Yarmouth,  have  opened  their 
new  premises  in  Regent-st.,  for  china,  glass,  and  furniture.. 
The  entrance  is  through  an  Arcade  about  50  ft.  in  length, 
with  wfindows  on  each  side.  The  china  and  glass  depart¬ 
ment  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  is  a  fine  light  room  about 
80  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide.  It  is  handsomely  fitted  and  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  department.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  15,000  people  visited  the  premises  on  the  opening 
day. 

Tho  Strike  at  Doulton’s  Sanitary  Works,  Rowley  Regis, 
has  taken  a  regrettable  course,  scenes  of  strife  between 
the  strikers  and  non-strikers  having  occurred.  Re¬ 
course  to  legal  proceedings  became  an  unfortunate 
necessity,  but  it  is  hoped  the  men  will  learn  the  lesson 
the  result  teaches.  At  the  time  of  writing  there  seems 
no  immediate  prospect  of  a  settlement.  Sympathy  with 
the  workers  is  likely  to  be  alienated  by  the  ill-advised 
violence. 

Yardley  Weed  Brick  and  Tile  Cg.,  Ltd.— Registered 
capital,  £1,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  take  over  the 
business  carried  on  at  the  Yardley  Wood  Brick  Works, 
Yardley  Wood,  Worcs.  ;  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
manufactuers  of  bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  pottery  earthenware, 
china,  terra  cotta  and  ceramic  ware  of  all  kinds,  &c.,  * 
and  to  adopt  an  agreement,  with  W.  B.  Heap.  Private 
company.  Registered  office,  Yardley  Wood  Brick  and 
Tile  Works,  Yardley  Wood,  near  Birmingham. 

Knowlton’s,  Ltd. — Registered  capital,  £1,000  in  900 
cumulative  preference  shares  of  £1  each  and  2,000  ordinary 
shares  of  Is.  each.  Business  :  that  of  a  manufacturer  of 
and  dealer  in  pottery,  ceramic  goods  and  other  ware 
carried  on  by  E.  W.  Knowlton  at  Bitterne  Park,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  and  elsewhere,  as  Eustace  Knowfiton,  and  to  acquire 
from  the  Bitterne  Park  and  Hollybrook  Brickwmrks,  Ltd.,, 
a  lease  of  land  w  ith  a  kiln  and  other  buildings  thereon  at 
Bitterne  Park.  Private  company.  Office,  Post  Office, 
Manor  Farm-rd.,  Bitterne  Park,  Southampton. 

The  China  clay  Industry. — With  regard  to  the  statements 
quoted  in  our  August  issue  with  reference  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  china  clay  industry  in  Cormvall  and  the 
reported  amalgamation  of  interests  between  John  Lover¬ 
ing  &  Co.  and  the  West  of  England  China,  Stone  and 
Clay  Co.,  w'e  are  requested  by  the  “  Western  Daily  Mer¬ 
cury  ”  to  state  that  the  information  was  derived  from 
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an  inaccurate  source  and  was  incorrect  ;  and  that  the 
‘  ‘  Western  Daily  Mercury  ’  ’  has  expressed  to  the  firms 
whose  names  were  mentioned  its  regrets  for  the  publication 
of  the  statements. 

Death  Of  Mr.  T.  J.  Whitton. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  John  Whitton  on  Aug.  19,  at  his 
residence,  Fairbridge-rd.,  Holloway,  N.,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness.  The  deceased  was  well  known  and 
respected  in  the  pottery  and  glass  trades  as  a  member  of 
the  old-established  firm  of  T.  M.  Whitton  &  Sons,  wholesale 
dealers  in  English,  and  importers  of  foreign,  pottery  and 
glass.  They  are  also  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ware¬ 
housemen,  with  extensive  premises  at  St.  John’s -lane, 
Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Abney  Park  Cemetery  on  Saturday,  Aug.  27. 

Lazarus  &  Rosenfeld,  Ltd. — This  private  company  has 
been  registered,  with  a  capital  of  £150,000,  in  £1  shares, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  china,  glass,  and  earthenware,  house  furniture  and 
utensils,  ornaments,  and  fancy  goods,  &c.,  to  acquire  the 
businesses  carried  on  at  3  and  4,  Bevis  Marks,  E.C.,  as 
“  Lazarus  &  Rosenfeld,”  and  at  the  Empire  Porcelain 
Works,  Stoke-on-Trent,  as  the  “Empire  Porcelain  Co.,” 
and  to  adopt  an  agreement  between  B.  Rosenfeld,  I.  Rosen¬ 
feld,  S.  Rosenfeld,  I.  Lazarus,  and  A.  Rosenfeld.  The 
subscribers  are  I.  Rosenfeld  and  A.  Rosenfeld,  both  of 
3  and  4,  Bevis  Marks,  E.C.,  merchants. 

Robbery  from  a  China  Shop. — On  Aug.  16  Mrs.  Cutbush, 
a  widow,  who  lives  alone  at  the  corner  of  Daneville-road 
and  Denmark-hill,  S.E.,  where  she  carries  on  a  china 
business,  was  found  gagged  and  bound  on  her  premises, 
which  had  been  ransacked  by  burglars.  Mrs.  Cutbush 
stated  that  as  she  was  leaving  her  bedroom  about  7.30  in 
the  morning  she  was  met  at  the  door  by  two  men  who  were 
wearing  masks.  She  screamed  and  was  at  once  seized, 
thrown  down,  and  had  her  hands  tied.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  thieves  had  taken  £18  in  cash  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  jewelry.  The  house  had  been  entered  by  means 
of  a  window  at  the  back  which  had  been  broken. 

The  Rapid  Magnetting  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Birmingham, 
have  just  received  an  order  from  the  Mayer  Pottery  Co., 
Ltd.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  United  States,  for  one  of  their 
latest  tj'pe  of  Patent  Electro  Magnetic  separators  for 
removing  iron  from  potters’  slip,  and  for  another  for 
treating  dry  clay.  The  Company  report  that  foreign 
potters  appear  to  be  more  interested  in  these  separators 
than  English  firms,  although  they  are  gradually  becoming 
more  appreciated  here.  One  well-known  firm  who  have 
had  one  in  use  for  the  last  two  years,  have  just  installed 
another,  which  speaks  well  for  the  apparatus.  The  com¬ 
pany  have  just  issued  a  new  catalogue  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  pottery  manufacturers. 

Glass  Making  Patent  Revoked. — By  a  recent  decision 
the  Comptroller-General  of  Patents  has  revoked  Letters 
Patent  No.  16,165  of  1906  under  the  powers  conferred  on 
him  by  section  27  of  the  Patents  and  Designs  Act,  1907. 
The  invention  is  one  relating  to  “  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  articles.”  The  application  for  revo¬ 
cation  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Green,  of  2,  Lee-park, 
Blackheath,  on  the  ground  that  the  process  was  carried 
on  “  exclusively  or  mainly  outside  the  United  Kingdom.” 
The  evidence  given  by  the  applicant  showed  that  the 
patented  process  had  not  been  carried  on  in  this  country, 
but  had  been  carried  on  in  Paris  since  1906,  and  continu¬ 
ously  in  France  up  to  May  26  last.  The  patentee  filed  no 
evidence  in  reply. 

The  South  Devon  Clay  Trade. — During  the  month  of  July, 
52  vessels  and  steamers  entered  Teignmouth  Harbour. 
Sixteen  brought  cargoes,  the  remainder  arriving  in  ballast 
to  load  clay,  54  craft  sailed  from  the  port,  52  taking  clay. 
On  Aug.  2  the  schooner  ‘  ‘  Maggie  ’  ’  of  Campbeltown 


foundered  off  Waterford  while  on  a  voyage  from  Plymouth 
to  Runcorn  with  a  cargo  of  china  clay.  The  clay  trade  of 
the  district  continues  good,  and  much  satisfaction  is 
expressed  at  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  siding  extension 
and  new  goods  station  work  is  being  pushed  on.  One  large 
water-logged  marsh  at  Newton  Abbot  is  already  filled  up, 
and  the  bridge  across  the  Teign  has  commenced  to  be 
widened.  Relf  &  Co.  have  started  filling  in  another  marsh 
for  further  siding  accommodation,  and  the  company  have 
accepted  the  tender  of  Hunt  &  Son,  of  High  Wycombe,  for 
the  new  goods  depot,  weighbridges,  &c.  The  work  is  to  be 
completed  within  eight  months. 

An  Enterprising  Dealer. — Mr.  W.  T.  Church,  glass  and 
china  dealer,  7,  Sheep-st.,  Northampton,  is  opening  a  new 
and  up-to-date  glass  and  china  shop  on  the  Parade,  Market- 
square.  The  business  in  Sheep-st.  was  founded  sixty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Thomas  Church,  father  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Church, 
and  was  originally  carried  on  near  the  new  shop  on  the 
Parade.  Mr.  W.  T.  Church  has  developed  a  good  class 
trade,  and  the  new  shop  will  be  an  extension  of  it.  His 
son,  who  is  coming  into  the  business  with  him,  will  have 
charge  of  the  new  shop,  so  that  the  business  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  continued  in  the  third  generation.  The 
shop  on  the  Parade  will  be  opened  with  an  entirely  new 
and  well-selected  stock  of  h'gh-class  English  procelain  and 
glass.  It  is  Mr.  Church’s  intention  to  retain  the  present 
Sheep-st.  shop  for  domestic  china  and  glass  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade  generally.  Mr.  Church  attributes  his  success 
largely  to  advertising  in  the  local  papers. 

A  South  African  Souvenir. — Taylor  &  Kent,  Florence 
Works,  Longton,  who  are  specialists  in  heraldic  and 
badged  ware,  were  given  the  order  for  the  china  drinking 
cups  presented  to  the  children  of  Kimberley  on  Union 
Day  in  South  Africa — May  31,  1910.  The  cups  were  the 
gift  of  Councillor  John  Orr,  J.P.,  and  were  distributed  on 
the  occasion  of  a  great  assemblage  of  children  in  the 
Market-square,  Kimberley.  These  pretty  china  mugs  will 
no  doubt  be  long  treasured  by  the  recipients,  as  they 
commemorate  perhaps  the  most  important  incident  in  the 
history  of  South  Africa.  On  one  side  there  is  a  portrait 
of  the  M  ayor,  and  on  the  other  side  a  medallion,  emblematic 
of  the  Union  of  the  States,  specially  designed  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Strugnell.  In  the  centre  is  a  portrait  of  King  Edward  VII. 
and  round  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  four  States  in 
correct  heraldic  colours.  “  They  are  but  links  in  one  long 
chain.”  The  souvenir  is  alike  creditable  to  the  designer 
and  the  manufacturers. 

Holophane,  Ltd. — Registered  capital,  £200,000  in  £1  shares. 
Objects  :  To  acquire  from  O.  A.  Mygatt,  of  Paris,  all  his 
interests  in  the  Holophane  System  of  Illumination  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  except  France  and  the  French  colonies, 
including  (a)  the  whole  of  the  share  capital  ($200,200)  of 
the  Holophane  Glass  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  which 
possesses  the  exclusive  right,  subject  to  certain  contracts, 
of  manufacturing  and  selling  Holophane  scientific  glass¬ 
ware  in  North  America  ;  (6)  the  right  to  the  use  and  goodwill 
of  the  word  ‘  ‘  Holophane  ’  ’  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except 
North  America,  France  and  French  colonies  ;  (c)  the  busi¬ 
ness  carried  on  by  O.  A.  Mygatt  at  12,  Carteret-st.,  S.W., 
and  elsewhere  as  the  Holophane  Co.  ;  and  ( d )  all  patents, 
secret  processes,  trade  marks  and  designs  relating  to 
glassware  for  artificial  lighting  purposes  belonging  to  the 
vendor  except  so  far  as  they  may  exclusively  relate  to 
such  countries  aforesaid.  The  signatories  are  six  solicitors 
and  one  clerk.  Registered  office,  12,  Carteret-st.,  S.W. 

Mr.  A.  Watson,  Of  Reading. — Those  of  our  readers  who 
remember  the  serious  bicycle  accident  sustained  last 
autumn  by  Mr.  Watson,  the  head  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  glass  and  china  merchants,  Reading,  will  be  as  pleased 
as  we  are  to  have  proof  of  his  complete  recovery.  Mr. 
Watson,  who  is  president  of  the  “  Reading  Outdoor  Winter 
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Bathers’ Club,”  attained  his  70th  birthday  on  Aug.  8,  and 
celebrated  the  event  in  a  novel  and  at  the  same  time 
characteristic  way.  He  was  at  the  bathing  place  at  the 
back  of  Moss  Island,  when  Mr.  Kingston,  another  winter 
bather,  was  standing  on  the  steps  coming  out  of  the  water. 
Mr.  Matson  told  him  to  keep  his  head  down,  then  took  a 
running  jump,  cleared  him  easily,  turned  in  the  air  and 
entered  the  water  hands  first.  Afterwards  Mr.  Councillor 
J.  Eighteen  stood  on  the  steps  and  Mr  Watson  again  took 
a  running  jump  and  cleared  him  well,  entering  the  water 
hands  first  with  scarcely  a  splash.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
\\  atson  on  his  restoration  to  health  and  on  his  remarkable 
agility. 

Mr.  J.  Abrahams,  china  and  glass  manufacturer,  of 
4,  High-st.,  Canterbury,  has  removed  his  London  establish¬ 
ment  from  Westbourne-grove  (where  he  has  carried  on 
business  for  many  \ears)  to  new  offices  and  showrooms 
at  Pembroke  House,  133,  Oxford-st.,  W.  Mr.  Abrahams 
specialises  in  glass,  china,  earthenware,  cutlery  and  electro¬ 
plate  for  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs  and  institutions,  and 
at  Pembroke  House,  a  splendid  building,  he  has  a  handsome 
suite  of  offices  and  showrooms  all  on  one  floor,  elaborately 
fitted  in  the  most  up-to-date  and  convenient  manner  for 
the  display  of  his  numerous  samples.  Manv  of  the  lines 
he  supplies,  both  in  china  and  glass,  are  his  own  designs, 
and  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  This  is  especially  true 
of  decor ations  and  budged  wares,  which  have  a  direct 
association  with  the  places  and  conditions  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Mr.  Abrahams  will  supply  anything 
in  pottery  or  glass  his  customers  may  desire,  and  from  his 
long  experience  he  is  often  able  to  suggest  new  shapes 
and  decorations  suitable  to  their  special  requirements 
The  Dennis  Holiday  Club.— Thomas  Webb  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Dennis  Glass  Works,  Stourbridge,  have  made 
a  new'  departure  this  year.  Instead  of  the  one  day’s 
outing  they  have  given  their  employees  in  former  years, 
they  closed  their  works  for  the  whole  of  the  first  week  in 
August  in  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  spending 
a  clear  week  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  country.  In  order  to 
enable  all  concerned  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity, 
a  holiday  club  was  inaugurated  last  year,  to  which  practically 
all  the  workpeople  subscribed,  the  firm  undertaking  to 
add  a  substantial  bonus  to  each  contribution.  The  result 
has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  a  sum  of  close  on  £500 
was  contributed  amongst  the  members,  which  enabled 
large  numbers  of  them,  together  with  their  families,  to 
spend  the  week  at  a  seaside  resort  or  in  the  country,  whence 
they  returned  at  the  end  of  the  time  refreshed  and  rein¬ 
vigorated.  Mr.  Congreve  Jackson  has  thus  given  effect  to  his 
belief  that  all  men  need  at  least  one  week  s  relaxation 
in  the  year,  and  he  feels  convinced  that  much  good  will 
result. 

Lead  Poisoning. — The  total  number  of  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  reported  to  the  Home  Office  under  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act  during  July  was  50,  and  there  was  no 
fatal  case  in  the  month.  In  addition  to  these,  23  cases  of 
1  ad  poisoning,  two  of  which  were  fatal,  were  reported 
among  house  painters  and  plumbers.  In  the  seven  months 
ending  July  31  this  year  there  were  269  cases  and  19 
death*  from  lead  poisoning  reported  under  the  Act,  as 
compared  with  333  reported  cases  and  22  deaths  in  ’ the 
corresponding  seven  months  of  last  year.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  123  cases  of  lead  poisoning  (including 
21  deaths)  among  house  painters  and  plumbers  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  1910,  as  compared  with  132  cases 
(including  27  deaths)  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1909. 

Of  the  50  cases  of  lead  poisoning  reported  in  July,  china 
and  earthenware  were  responsible  for  8  cases,  but  there 
was  no  death.  In  the  seven  months  ending  July  31  there 
w'ere  49  reported  cases  in  our  industries  this  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  30  reported  cases  in  same  months  of  last  year. 


Tenders  Accepted. — For  Paddington  Guardians  : — J 
Defries  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  earthenware,  £163  10s.  9^d.  ;  glass, 

f?  7s.  6d.- - Tor  crockery  for  the  L.C.C.  J.  Bourne 

&  Son,  23,  Euston-rd.,  N.W.,  £6  ;  J.  Defries  &  Sons  147 
Houndsditoh,  E.C.,  £24  ;  Grimwades,  Ltd,  Stoke-on-Trent’ 
£258  ;  Kirkhams,  Stoke-on-Trent,  London  Glass  Co  ]  7 
Farringdon-avenue,  E.C.,  £50;  S.  Robson  &  Co.,  ’W 
Lime-st.-square,  E.C.,  £21  ;  Soho  Pottery  Ltd.,  Tunstall 
Staffs.,  £81.  For  the  War  Office  : — Chinaware,  Birks 
Rawlins  and  Co.,  Vine  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent  ;  Worcester 
Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester;  T.  C.  Wild  St 
Mary’s  Works,  High-st.,  Longton,  Staffs.  Earthenware  W. 
Adams  &  Co.,  Tunstall,  Staffordshire  ;  Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Nile-st.,  Burslem  ;  Empire  Porcelain  Co.,  Stoke-on-Trent  • 
Keeling  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Dale  Hall  Works,  Burslem  ;  Myott,  Son 
&  Co.,  Cobridge,  Staffordshire  ;  Pountnev  &  Co  Ltd 
The  Bristol  Potteries,  Bristol;  Wileman  &  Co.’,  The 

Toley  Potteries,  Longton. - For  the  General  Post  Office  • 

—Insulators,  Bullers,  Ltd.,  Tipton,  Staffs.  ;  Bourne  &  Son,’ 
Denby,  Derby. 

Company  Liens,  Debentures,  Satisfactions,  &c.— 

Uementson  Bros.,  Ltd.— Particulars  of  £6,500  debentures 
have  been  filed,  the  whole  amount  being  now'  issued. 
Property  charged  :  the  company’s  undertaking  and  pro- 

perty,  present  and  future,  including  uncalled  capital- _ — 

Leeds  City  Glass  Works  Co.,  Ltd.— Particulars  of  £1,000 
debentures  have  been  filed,  the  amount  of  the 
present  issue  being  £300.  Property  charged  :  the  com¬ 
pany’s  property,  present  and  future,  including  uncalled 

capital  (subject  to  “A”  debentures). - Potteries 

Hygienic  Institute,  Ltd.— Particulars  of  £5,000  debentures 
have  been  filed,  the  amount  of  the  present  issue  being 
£2,150,  Property  charged  :  the  company’s  undertaking 
and  property,  present  and  future,  including  uncalled 

capital. - Robinson  &  Leadbeater,  Ltd.— Satisfaction  in 

full  of  debentures  dated  Feb.  20,  1908,  securing  £7,300. _ 

J.  H.  Robinson  &  Sons,  Ltd. — Particulars  of  £10  000 
debentures  have  been  filed,  the  whole  amount  being  now 
:ssued.  Property  charged  :  the  company’s  undertaking 
and  property,  present  and  future,  including  uncalled 

capital  and  unpaid  calls  (if  any). - -Wardle’s  Art  Pottery, 

Ltd.  Satisfaction  in  full  of  debentures  securing  £3,000. 

Contracts  Open.— For  the  supply  of  earthenware  to  the 
undermentioned  institutions  :— Workhouse,  Waterloo-rd. 
N.E. ;  Infirmary,  Cambridge-rd.,  K.E.  ;  Schools,  Hmh-rd  ’ 
Leytonstone,  for  the  Bethnal  Green  Guardians  Forms 
of  tender^  from  Mr.  D.  Thomas,  clerk  to  the  Board 
Guardians’  Administrative  Offices,  Bishop’s-rd.,  Victoria 

Park.  N.E.,  to  whom  tenders  must  be  sent  by  Sept.  5. _ 

For  the  supply  of  earthenware  and  glass  to  the  East  Sussex 
Countv  Asylum,  Hellingly,  for  the  Visiting  Committee 
Forms  of  tender  from  the  clerk  and  steward  at  the  Asylum 
Hellingly.  Tenders  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  R.  Blaker  clerk 

to  the  Committee,  211,  High-st.,  Lewes,  by  Sept  16 _ 

For  the  supply  of  earthenware,  &c.,  for  the  St.  Giles 
(Camberwell)  Guardians.  Forms  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Stevens 
clerk,  Guardians'  Offices,  29,  Peckham-rd.,  S.E.  ’  Tenders 

by  Sept.  5. - Tenders  will  be  received  at  the  office  of 

the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  up  to 
2.30  p.m.  on  Oct.  5,  for  the  supply  of  5,000  porcelain 
insulators.  Tenders  also  will  be  received  up  to  3  p.m 
on  Oct.  4,  at  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Postmaster- 
General,  Melbourne,  for  the  supply  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  insulators.  Local  representation  necessary  in 
both  cases.  For  forms  of  tender  application  should  be 
made  to  the  High  Commissioner  in  London  for  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia,  72,  Victoria-st.,  S.W 
A  Manufacturer’s  Wedding.— Great  interest  was  taken 
in  the  wedding  on  Aug.  16,  at  Barnstaple  Parish  Church, 
of  Mr.  Charles  William  Brannam,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Brannam,  of  the  Royal  Barum  Art  Pottery,  Barnstaple. 
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to  Miss  Mary  Evelyn  Penhale,  elder  daughter  of  the  late  j 

Alderman  Penhale,  J.P.,  of  Barnstaple.  There  was  a  j 
large  attendance  of  friends  of  both  families,  and  the  service  ^ 
was  fully  choral.  Amidst  hearty  congratulations,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  left  Barnstaple  in  the  afternoon  for 
London  and  the  English  Lakes.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Brannam  entertained  his  employees  and  their  wives 
to  dinner  at  the  King’s  Arms  Hotel,  at  which  he  presided,  j 
The  Chairman  submitted  the  loyal  toast  and  the  Vicar  of 
Barnstaple  proposed  the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  Chairman  said  that  for  over 
25  years  the  pottery  had  enjoyed  many  marks  of  Royal 
patronage,  and  he  recalled  with  pleasure  the  fact  that 
H.R.H.  Princess  Christian  had  conferred  upon  them  an 
honour  that  no  other  local  pottery  enjoyed.  Mr.  James 
Stevens,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  firm  for  28  years, 
expressed  the  sincere  congratulations  of  the  workmen  upon 
the  happy  event  which  had  been  celebrated  that  day,  and 
spoke  in  feeling  terms  of  the  happy  relations  which  had 
always  existed  between  the  employers  and  the  work¬ 
people  at  the  Litchdon-st.  Pottery.  A  pleasant  musical 
evening  was  spent. 

New  Trade  Marks  registered  during  August  includedthe 
following:— BORO! D.  325,014.  Glass.  Class  15.  The 
Benobor  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  Marlboro  House,  Baster field -st., 

'Golden-lane,  E.C. - “  HEATHERBERT.”  324,062. 

Fireproof  earthenware.  Class  16.  Edwin  Herbert,  25, 

Bartlett’s-buildings,  Holborn-circus,  E.C. - DUOLOS. 

324,706.  Earthenware  goods.  Class  16.  M.  J.  Adams, 
Scotswood-road,  Scotswood-on-Tyne. - 324,521.  Articles 


324,521  323,381  322,916 


of  glass  included  in  Class  15.  Dukes  (Stourbridge),  Ltd., 

Platts  Works.,  Platts-rd.,  Amblecote  Stourbridge. - 

322,916.  Porcelain  and  earthenware.  Class  16.  J.  Walk- 
den  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  73,  Whitworth-st.,  Manchester.— — 323,381. 
Glass  goods  included  in  Class  15.  The  bird  represented  is  a 
black-cock.  Orrefors  Bruks  Aktiebolag,  Orrefors,  Sweden. 
Address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom  is,  c/o  White 
&  Woodington,  Birkbeck  Bank-chambers,  Holborn,  E.C. 

Ceramic  Tunnel  Kilns. — Referring  to  the  paper  by  Mr. 
R .  Grunhut  concerning  ‘  ‘  ceramic  tunnel  kilns  ’  ’  published 
in  our  issue  of  July  1  among  the  proceedings  of  the  English 
Ceramic  Society,  the  Keramische  Tunnelofen-Bau  G.m.b.H. 
of  Saarau  state  that  they  are  building  successful  tunnel 
kilns  on  the  Faugeron  system,  which  have  given  good  results 
for  many  years  and  are  quite  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 
These  Faugeron  tunnel  kilns  have  been  at  work  for  many 
years  at  Montereau  (France)  in  the  works  of  the  “  Societe 
anonyme  des  Faienceries  de  Creil  et  Montereau  ”  for 
earthenware,  and  also  at  Altwasser,  in  Silesia,  in  the  china 
manufactory  of  C.  Tielsch  &  Co.,  for  china,  both  for  biscuit 
and  enamel  ware  in  each  case.  Other  kilns  on  this  system 
are  at  work  in  the  plants  of  Jacobi,  Adler  &  Co.,  at  Grun- 
stadt,  in  the  Palatinate,  E.  Ginori,  Milan,  and  recently  in 
the  Annaburger  manufactory  of  earthenware  at  Anna- 
burg  in  the  district  Halle-on-Saale,  in  the  china  manu¬ 
factory  of  Prince  Drucki-Lubecki,  at  Cmielow,  Russian 
Polonia,  and  in  the  china  manufactory  of  the  Company 
M.  S.  Kusnezow  at  Kusnezowo,  Gouv.  Twer.  Moreover, 
further  plants  of  this  design  are  continually  being  erected. 
These  kilns  have  proved  suitable  for  all  sorts  of  combustible, 
•such  as  coal,  lignite,  or  pressed  peat,  without  causing  any 


difference  as  to  the  colour  or  to  the  quality  of  the  fired 
ware.  The  agents  for  these  kilns  in  England  are  the  Fer- 
beck,  Eckardt  &  Hotop  Construction  Co.,  66,  Victoria 
st,.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Leeds  Fireclay  Co.,  Ltd. — The  directors  report  that  the 
sales  of  the  company  for  the  twelve  months  exhibit  a 
small  increase  over  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  but 
regret  that  there  is  still  so  little  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  building  materials  throughout  the  country.  The  result 
of  the  year’s  operations  shows  some  improvement,  due  to 
increased  sales  and  certain  economies  in  the  management 
effected  during  the  year.  The  profit  on  the  twelve  months 
working  is  £12,828  16s.  lOd.  After  providing  for  debenture 
interest,  £12,000,  and  writing  off  the  sum  of  £61  17s.  3d., 
adverse  balance  from  last  year,  there  is  a  balance  of 
£766  19s.  7d.  to  carry  forward  to  next  account.  The 
21st  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  held  at 
Leeds  on  Aug.  24.  Mr.  Albert  Barrett  presiding.  The 
chairman  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  the 
directors  had  experienced  great  anxiety  owing  to  the  want 
of  demand  in  the  building  trade,  but  their  foreign  con¬ 
nection  was  growing,  and  at  present  11  per  cent,  of  the 
company’s  total  trade  was  done  abroad.  Mr.  C.  G.  Bolder 
moved  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned  for  a  month,  and 
that  an  immediate  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company  be  made.  The  chairman  declined 
to  accept  any  such  motion,  and  Mr.  Bolder’s  proposition 
that  the  affairs  of  the  company  be  wound  up  altogether 
was  also  ruled  out  of  order.  The  report  and  balance  sheet 
were  adopted  with  two  dissentients,  after  the  chairman 
had  explained  the  construction  scheme. 

“The  Royal  Doulton  Artists.” — Under  this  title  a  pamphlet 
has  just  been  issued  for  private  circulation  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Mr.  William  Owen,  who  commenced  his  career 
as  a  potter  at  the  Burslem  Works  more  than  50  years  ago. 
“  Messrs.  Pinder,  Bourne  &  Hope  were  then  the  proprietors, 
their  productions  were  chiefly  limited  to  domestic  earthen¬ 
ware,  cream-coloured  ware,  and  dipped  ware  ;  and  the 
decorative  side  of  their  products  was  satisfied  by  ‘  ‘  printed 
goods  of  quite  moderate  quality,  although  I  remember 
that  even  then  was  apparent  the  effort  to  achieve  a  higher 
and  better  style  of  decoration.  But  not  until  Doulton’s 
joined  Pinder’s  did  that  effort  become  realised,  and  from 
the  day,  soon  after,  when  the  firm  passed  into  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Doulton  family,  dates  a  revival  which 
amounts  to  a  revolution.”  .  .  .  “  When  Henry  Doulton, 
who  had  created  the  Lambeth  Pottery,  joined  the  firm  at 
Burslem,  Pinder’s  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  ceramic  distinction  which  is  so  fully  realised  to-day. 
John  Slater,  the  art  director,  was  applying  to  good  purpose 
the  art  training  received  under  the  eye  of  M.  Arnoux  at 
Minton’s.  But  very  soon  Mr.  Doulton’s  inspiring  zeal 
quickened  the  pace,  and  his  instinctive  grasp  of  all  that 
promised  improvement  in  the  processes  of  making  and 
decorating  pottery  made  itself  felt.  The  spur  of  his  genius 
and  enthusiasm  animated  all  on  the  works.”  Reference  is 
made  to  the  veteran  Mr.  John  Slater,  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Noke, 
to  the  staff  of  artists  trained  under  them  ;  and  to  the  work 
accomplished  by  them.  ‘  ‘  Though  it  is  in  floral  decoration 
that  Doulton’s  artis’s  win  their  highest  triumph,  yet  the 
exquisite  vignettes  of  Venetian  and  natural  scenery — lake, 
mountain,  and  peaceful  vale — make  a  piece  of  Doulton 
pottery,  with  one  of  these  scenes  framed  in  the  tracery  of 
gold  decoration,  a  veritable  thing  of  beauty.  Under  the 
masterly  skill  of  this  group  of  ceramic  painter’s  floral 
decoration  achieved  the  highest  form  of  artistic  expres¬ 
sion.”  A  descriptive  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  firm’s 
leading  artists  and  a  portrait  of  each  of  them  at  work  is 
given.  The  printer  of  the  booklet  is  Mr.  Warwick  Savage, 
Burslem,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  finer  example 
of  artistic  printing  has  ever  been  issued. 
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Trade  Reports. 

The  Proprietors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  bij  Correspondents. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  POTTERIES. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

SI  GI  ST  has  fully  lived  up  to  its  reputation  of  being 
a  slack  season  for  those  engaged  in  the  potting  trade. 
Little  of  moment  has  occurred  in  trade  circles  worthy 
of  record,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fire  at  the 
Brussels  Exhibition,  new  topics  of  trade  gossip 
would  indeed,  have  been  few  and  far  between.  Let 
it  be  recorded,  however,  that  we  have  once  again  got  the  holidays 
over.  All  the  dislocation  which  “  Wakes  week  ”  entails  has  now 
been  resolved  into  order  ;  the  threads  of  work  have  been  taken  up 
where,  for  the  nonce,  they  had  been  laid  down  ;  the  wheels  of 
industry  have  again  been  set  a-spinning,  and  the  “  busy  sound  of 
labour  ’  ’  is  heard  on  all  sides  once  more.  The  workpeople  have 
returned  from  far-off  scenes  with  healthy  faces  and  ready  hands, 
Rud  I  am  glad  to  be  abhe  to  say  that  there  is  plenty  for  those  hands 
to  do.  The  general  effect  of  the  inquiries  I  have  made  from  manu¬ 
facturers  in  various  parts  of  the  district  is  to  show  that  trade  is 
fairly  veil  maintained.  There  are  complaints,  it  is  true  of  the 
continued  quietness  of  business  in  London,  but  another  fortnight 
should  see  a  change  in  this  respect.  Experience  teaches  that 
thanks  to  the  combined  effect  of  stocktaking  and  the  holidays  the 
London  trade  never  stirs  much  until  September  has  set  in,  but 
once  it  does  move,  one  expects  it  to  be  steadily  maintained  till  the 
Christmas  demand  has  been  satisfied.  The  Colonial  trade,  both  in 
china  and  earthenware,  shows  an  improvement,  and  while  orders 
from  the  United  States  have  been  gradually  decreasing,  there  has 
been  a  compensating  increase  in  the  volume  and  value  of  orders 
received  from  Canada  and  South  America.  China  manufacturers 
for  the  moment,  are  inclined  to  take  a  considerably  more  optimistic 
view  of  trade  prospects  than  their  confreres  in  the  general  earthen¬ 
ware  department.  They  record  the  condition  of  business  as  being 
distinctly  better  than  it  was  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  they 
confidently  anticipate  a  good  autumn  trade  up  to  Christmas.  This 
is  gratifying  because  a  few  weeks  ago  the  prospects  at  the  Longton 
end  were  spoken  of  in  much  less  rosy  a  fashion. 

The  improvement  in  our  export  trade  in  pottery,  as  indicated  in 
the  official  figures  for  several  months  past,  is  shown  in  the  Board 
of  trade  Returns  for  July  to  have  been  steadily  maintained  The 
total  value  of  the  ware  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  month  was  £253,395,  compared  with  £224,850  in  the  corres- 
sponding  period  last  year,  and  £211,828  the  year  before,  represent- 
mg  increases  of  £28,545  and  £41,567  respectively.  The  total  value 
of  the  British  ware  exported  in  the  seven  months  of  1910  ended 
July  31,  was  £1,526,030,  compared  with  £1,287,982  in  the  same 

K<238°O41809,darV<8S  oof7’106,  th°  difference  representing  increases 
of  £-38,048  and  £88,924  respectively.  The  figures  show  that  the 

shipping  trade  has  been  uncommonly  good,  and  the  additional 
turnover  must  have  found  work  and  wages  for  a  good  many  extra 
operatives.  Examining  the  figures  for  the  month  of  July,  we  find 
t  lat  in  only  three  instances  was  there  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
the  ware  sent  to  any  of  our  large  customers.  In  the  case  of  the 
tinted  States  there  was  a  decrease  of  in  round  figures,  £9,000,  and 
the  purchases  of  France  declined  by  £1,300.  The  third  instance  was 
British  South  Africa,  but  the  falling  off  in  this  instance  is  too 
trivial  to  need  notice,  the  British  ware  sent  to  the  Cape  actually 

o f So v e r 8 £ 5 1 000 *  I&St  year’s  ,tota1’  which  latter  was  an  increase 

Ttf  !  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year. 

d„rino°ti  h  Af"aan  trade  has  been  uncommonly  well  maintained 
during  the  past  few  months,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
ie  near  future,  it  will  show  a  steady  improvement.  With  the 
three  exceptions  indicated,  every  one  of  our  big  customers  bought 
more  ware  from  us  this  year  than  last,  Canada  took  nearly  £10  000 

£3°500  AuStraha’  £6’000  more  i  BraziI>  £7,000  more  ;  Germany, 

;  ^b^-^gentine,  over  £2,000  more;  New  Zealand, 

£80nn  m°re  ’  ^  6  ^aSt  Indies’  £500  more  :  and  “  other  countries  ” 

£8  00°  more.  Turning  to  the  figures  for  the  seven  months,  a  striking 

st  airgeS’  ?1Z;’  that  while  our  P°ttery  exports  to  the  United 

to  mfrhaVe  °n  y 'nCreaSed  this  year  by  £8-000,  our  exports  of  ware 
t  our  own  neighbouring  Donumon  of  Canada  have  jumped  up  by 

Mterv  .IT  T'T  D,T’8  th6  ■*"”>  Pcriod  ™  exports  ol 
pottery  to  Brazil  advanced  by  £37,000,  and  those  to  the  Argentine 

British1  nSott£3°H009'  Australia  has  been  a  better  customer' ^of  the 
.811  potter  during  the  same  period  to  the  tune  of  £29  000  The 

valued*  ^  j^*ed  Kin^dom  during  July  was 

£56  351  a «  tt  ‘  ’  ^  £14,„54  vTas  re-exported,  leaving 

markets  foreign  w*are  actually  placed  on  the 

ts  of  the  bmted  Kingdom  during  the  month.  Similarly,  the 


net  value  for  the  seven  months  ended  July  31  was  £403,713.  Tho 
lattei  total  compares  with  £405,008  (net)  for  the  corresponding 
seven  months  of  1909,  and  £480,844  in  1908. 

The  arbitration  with  reference  to  the  prices  paid  for  c:  casting  ” 
and  ‘  ‘  pressing  ’  ’  in  the  sanitary  trade  is  over  and  done  with,  and 
has  become,  by  now,  almost  a  matter  of  ancient  history.  It  w'as 
held  on  July  28 — too  late  for  more  than  a  passing  reference  in  last 
month’s  Pottery  Gazette— at  the  North  Stafford  Hotel,  Stoke. 
Mr.  Ernest  Moon,  K.C.,  Counsel  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  is  the  independent  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Reference  for  the  Potting  Trade,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  was  an  almost  equal  representation  of  masters  and 
workpeople  in  attendance.  The  questions  at  issue  had  been  await¬ 
ing  decision  for  several  months,  and  had  already  been  the  subject  of 
several  abortive  conferences  between  the  representative  sides.  The 
manufacturers  asked  for  reductions  in  the  prices  paid  for  both  the 
casting  and  pressing  processes,  averaging  approximately  15  per  cent., 
while  the  operatives  demanded  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the 
prices  paid  for  pressing,  and  30  per  cent,  for  casting.  They  also 
asked  for  concessions  in  the  matter  of  stoppages.  Mr.  A.  P. 
Llewellyn,  the  experienced  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  once  more  proved  his  mettle  by  presenting  the  case  for  the 
employers  in  a  lucid  and  forceful  wray.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  ware  in  the  Potteries, 
the  manufactured  articles  commanded  good  prices,  and  the  opera¬ 
tives,  for  this  reason,  were  paid  higher  wages  than  those  given  in 
other  branches  of  the  earthenware  trade.  Sanitary  pressing  is 
undoubtedly  a  skilled  occupation,  but  Mr.  Llewellyn  declared  that 
the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  this  branch  of  the  trade,  and 
that  paid  in  other  skilled  branches,  was  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  the  difference  in  the  skill  required.  He  went  on  to  show'  how 
the  selling  prices  of  sanitary  ware  had  declined  in  latter  years, 
largely  owing  to  foreign  competition  and  next  proceeded  to  explain 
how  the  casting  ’  ’  process  had  come  into  vogue  and  wras  now' 
replacing  the  old  “  pressing  ”  process.  The  new  system,  he  said, 
was  introduced  by  the  Germans,  some  years  ago.  Instead  of  the 
old  method  of  pressing  the  plastic  clay  into  shape  the  clay  is  poured 
in  a  liquid  form  into  moulds,  a  process  which  involves  very  little 
skill  and  by  which  articles  can  be  turned  out  at  a  much  quicker 
rate.  As  a  result  of  this  altered  process,  the  German  manufac¬ 
turers  were  placing  sanitary  ware  on  the  market  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  wras  possible  under  the  old  process  of  pressing,  and  British 
manufacturers,  in  self-defence,  had  had  to  adopt  the  same  process. 

It  had  not  been  possible  yet,  ow'ing  to  difficulties  in  the  way,  to 
supplant  pressing  altogether,  but  pressing  would  undoubtedly 
continue  to  be  a  diminishing  quantity  in  spite  of  the  admitted 
fact  that  the  manufacturers  had  already  got  a  concession  of  15  per 
cent,  from  pressing  prices.  Mr.  Llewellyn  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  unfavourable  attitude  adopted  by  the  sanitary  presses 
towards  the  casting  system,  and  pointed  out  that  the  manufacturers 
could,  had  they  been  so  minded,  have  carried  on  the  new  process 
of  casting  by  unskilled  labour,  independently  of  their  pressers, 
but  they  felt  the  seriousness  of  throwing  a  large  number  of  skilled 
operators  out  of  employment,  and  that  was  the  main  reason  why 
they  had  consented  to  discuss  casting  prices  with  them.  He  con¬ 
cluded  his  speech  by  assuring  the  arbiter  that  if  pressing  was  to 
continue,  a  further  reduction  of  prices  was  absolutely  essential. 
Evidence  was  then  given  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Corn,  of  E.  Johns  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Armitage  ;  Mr.  Reginald  Johnson,  director  of  Johnson  Bros., 
Hanley  ;  Mr.  Otto  Ahlmann,  of  Armitage  ;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Bullock, 
chartered  accountant,  of  Hanley.  The  manufacturers’  evidence 
was  directed  to  show  how  selling  prices  had  declined,  how  pressing 
was  being  supplanted  by  casting,  and  how  casters  were  able  to 
increase  their  W'ages  considerably  as  they  grew  more  experienced 
and  got  improved  methods  and  facilities. 


On  this  latter  point  Kir.  Reginald  Johnson  submitted  a  statement 
showing  that  while,  during  the  week  ended  Jan.  8  last,  his  firm 
(Johnson  Bros.,  Ltd.)  employed  47  sanitary  casters,  men  and  boys, 
whose  average  wages  were  £1  6s.  2d.;  on  July  16  they  had  93  of 
such  operatives  w'hose  average  earnings  were  £1  13s.  2d.  This,  he 
contended,  showed  that,  during  the  interval  of  six  months,  the  men 
had  become  more  accustomed  to  the  work,  and  had  consequently 
earned  larger  w'ages.  More  important  testimony  still  was  that  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Bullock,  who,  as  a  chartered  accountant,  had 
prepared  and  verified  returns  relating  to  the  wages  paid  to  regularly 
employed  pressers  and  casters  at  nine  factories.  The  returns 
related  to  a  period  of  twelve  months  ended  January,  1910,  and 
were  divided  into  two  sections  of  six  months  each.  During  the 
first  period  of  1909  the  average  w'age  of  sanitary  pressers  engaged 
in  making  closets  was  £1  16s.  2d.,  against  £1  11s.  earned  by  the 
casters  in  the  same  department.  During  the  second  period  the 
pressers  earned  on  an  average  £1  18s.  Id.,  and  the  casters  £1  9s.  lOd. 
The  pressers  engaged  in  making  lavatories  earned,  in  the  respective 
periods,  wages  averaging  £1  18s.  2d.  and  £2  0s.  6d.,  while  the  casters 
in  the  same  branch  of  manufacture  earned  respectively  £1  5s.  9d. 
and  £1  7s.  $d.  A  further  table  showed  the  wages  for  casters  for  an 
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additional  period  of  six  months  commencing  Jan.,  1910,  during 
which  time  the  wages  of  the  closet  makers  averaged  £1  9s.  9d.,  and 
those  of  the  lavatory  makers  £1  10s.  lOd.  From  the  returns,  Mr. 
Bullock  said  he  considered  that  a  good  presser  or  caster  could  earn 
£2  per  week.  When  the  case  for  the  manufacturers  had  been  closed, 
Mr.  Lovatt,  the  secretary  of  the  Potters’  Union,  who  had  displayed 
considerable  skill  in  cross-examination,  submitted  the  case  for  the 
operatives  in  a  closely  reasoned  speech.  He  asserted  that  while 
the  men  had  accepted  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  last  year  on 
pressed  goods,  there  were  manufacturers  of  sanitary  ware  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  in  Derbyshire  who  had  been  content  with  reductions  of 
only  5  per  cent,  or  per  cent.,  and  w7ho  were  still  producing  under 
the  old  process  of  pressing.  They  were,  he  said,  doing  a  brisk  trade, 
and  he  argued  from  this  that  there  Was  no  need  last  year  for  the 
15  per  cent,  reduction  agreed  to  in  the  Potteries,  and  he  submitted 
that  it  ought  to  be  returned.  He  contended  that  it  was  competition 
between  the  manufacturers  at  home  which  had  forced  down  selling 
prices,  and  not  foreign  competition,  and  ho  committed  himself  to 
the  assertion  that  reductions  in  wages  never  permanently  increased 
trade.  In  further  developing  his  case,  Mr.  Lovatt  said  that  the 
men  had  to  work  at  high  pressure  in  a  close,  dust-laden  atmosphere 
which  shortened  their  lives  and  rendered  them  liable  to  a  long, 
lingering  disease.  The  wages,  he  declared,  were  not.  nearly  suf¬ 
ficient  for  such  work,  and,  as  for  the  manufacturers’  arguments 
about  foreign  competition,  he  submitted  the  following  figures  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  British  imports  and  exports  of  sanitary  ware  : — - 


Year.  Imports. 

1908  £1,395 

1909  834 

1910  (first  five  months)  .  371 


Exports. 

£274,133 

305,816 

140,420 


Judged  by  these  figures,  Mr.  Lovatt  said,  the  industry  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  decaying  one,  or  to  be  suffering  from  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  He  then  proceeded  to  call  witnesses,  and  here,  it  must  be 
said  at  once,  the  operatives’  case  was  lamentably  weak.  Only  two 
witnesses  were  called,  and  one  of  those,  a  caster  employed  by 
Johnson  Bros.,  frankly  stated  that  his  average  earnings  as  a  caster 
at  the  present  time  were  about  the  same  as  those  he  obtained  as  a 
presser.  His  average  wages  w7ere  about  £2  5s.  He  maintained, 
however,  that  there  w'as  a  great  deal  more  work  to  be  done  as  a 
caster.  The  other  witness  said  that  for  20  years  he  had  been  a 
presser,  while  for  the  past  12  months  he  had  been  a  caster.  His 
w'ages  during  the  past  six  months  had  averaged  £1  4s.  4d.,  but  in 
cross-examination  he  said  that  in  quite  a  number  of  w'orks  he  had 
earned  and  received  £1  10s.  and  £1  12s.  The  end  of  the  operatives’ 
case  came  with  quite  dramatic  suddenness,  and  every  one  felt  that 
Mr.  Lovatt  had  not  been  provided  by  his  committee  with  the  volume 
of  evidence,  or  the  number  of  witnesses,  he,  perhaps,  had  a  right 
to  expect.  He  had  made  an  excellent  speech,  and  had  cross- 
examined  the  manufacturers’  witnesses  with  skill  and  resource, 
but  when  the  case  for  the  men  came  to  be  submitted,  it  proved  to  be 
anything  but  a  strong  one.  On  the  evidence  it  would  not  have  been 
at  all  surprising  had  the  Umpire  decided  to  grant  reductions  as 
asked  for  by  the  masters,  but  Mr.  Moon’s  decision,  published  on 
Aug.  15,  was  that  there  should  be  no  change  on  either  side.  His 
award  was  tersely  summarised  in  one  sentence  :  ‘  ‘  I  have  decided 
not  to  allow  any  of  the  proposed  alterations  in  prices  during  the 
current  trade  year,  and  I  hereby  award  accordingly.”  It  is  a 
commonsense  and  just  decision.  A  gentleman  so  experienced 
in  these  matters  as  Mr.  Moon  is,  is  no  doubt  well  aware  that  it  is  not 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  operatives  to  present  their  strongest 
case  at  arbitrations  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  natural  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  men  to  come  forward  and  give  evidence  and  the  present 
instance  was  a  striking  example  of  that  fact.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  interests  of  the  men  have  not  been  allowed  to  suffer,  and 
the  operatives  ought  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  result. 
I  sincerely  hope  that,  after  this,  we  shall  hear  no  more  foolish  and 
ill-considered  talk  by  the  men  about  withdrawing  from  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  Board — a  step  which  they  were  seriously  discussing  less 
than  two  months  ago.  The  Board  has  served  them  well,  it  has 
already  prevented  several  stoppages  which  would  have  sorely 
depleted  their  funds,  it  has  helped,  by  conserving  their  resources, 
to  strengthen  their  Union,  and  the  men  would  make  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  they  have  ever  done  if  they  were  to  abandon  an 
organisation  which  it  took  so  long  to  bring  into  being,  and  which 
has  already  justified  its  existence  so  thoroughly. 

Throughout  the  Potteries  the  news  was  received  with  the  deepest 
concern  that  the  British  section  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition,  with 
all  its  ceramic  treasures  from  North  Staffordshire,  had  been  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire.  The  catastrophe  is  so  fully  dealt  with  elsew'here 
that  no  more  than  a  passing  reference  need,  be  made  here,  but  a 
w'ord  of  sympathy  must  be  expressed  with  the  firms  who  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  their  enterprise  in  going  to  the  Exhibition. 
I  am  told  that  one  of  the  North  Staffordshire  exhibitors  had  sold 
thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  ware  through  the  medium  of  the 
Brussels  display,  and  the  collection  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute 


revelation  to  Continental  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  have  been 
among  the  purchasers  in  the  British  ceramic  section. 

The  decision  of  the  china  and  earthenware  manufacturers  to 
increase  prices  was  recorded  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Pottery 
Gazette,  since  which  time,  I  am  told,  over  30,000  circulars  have 
been  issued  to  retailers  and  merchants  at  home  and  abroad,  notify¬ 
ing  them  of  the  advance.  The  increase  is  being  enforced  all  round, 
and  as  manufacturers  grow'  more  familiar  with  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  use  of  lead  and  the 
injury  to  health  arising  from  dust  and  other  cause  in  the  pottery 
trades,  they  become  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  fact  that-  a 
further  increase  of  prices  will  have  to  be  made  as  a  set-off  against 
the  enormous  expenditure  in  which  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee 
will  involve  them.  One  manufacturer  in  the  district,  whose  factory 
is  regarded  as  amongst  the  most  up-to-date  in  North  Staffordshire, 
estimates  that  it  will  cost  him  £1,900  to  carry  out  the  alterations 
suggested  in  the  proposed  new  Rules,  and  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  some  of  the  less  well-equipped  concerns  will  be  driven  out  of 
the  trade  altogether.  Of  course,  it  is  not  yet  absolutely  certain 
that  the  suggestions  in  the  Report  will  be  adopted  en  bloc  by  the 
Home  Office,  but  it  is  generally  anticipated  that  the  new7  Rules 
will  practically  follow7  the  lines  of  the  Report,  and  will  be  of  a  very 
drastic  character.  I  am  informed  that  the  English  China  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  have  provided  every  one  of  their  members 
with  a  copy  of  the  Blue  Book  containing  the  report,  so  that  they 
may  have  ample  opportunity  of  studying  its  provisions  before  the 
Rules  are  promulgated.  For  the  moment,  the  next  step  rests  with 
the  Home  Office,  and,  from  inquiries  I  have  made  in  authoritative 
quarters,  I  find  it  is  improbable  that  any  general  meeting  of  the 
trade  will  be  held  to  discuss  the  position  until  the  proposed  new 
Rules  are  actually  known.  Meanwhile,  the  Home  Office  has  issued 
a  volume  of  appendices  to  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mission,  a  summary  of  w'hich  is  given  in  this  issue  of  The  Pottery 
Gazette. 


An  outbreak  of  fire  occurred  on  Saturday  evening,  Aug.  20,  at 
the  factory  of  George  Clews  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brownhills  Pottery,  Tun- 
stall.  The  flames  originated  in  the  packing  house,  over  which  wras 
the  office.  The  packing  house  was  much  damaged,  but  practically 
all  the  books  in  the  office  were  saved  before  the  flames  had  broken 
through  the  floor.  The  firemen  soon  had  the  fire  in  hand,  but  it 
wTas  over  two  hours  before  they  were  able  to  leave  the  scene  of  the 
outbreak. — The  *  ‘  Labour  Exchange  ’  ’  opened  at  Stoke  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  is  fulfilling  its  purpose  so  admii’ably  that 
other  exchanges  are  to  be  opened  in  the  district  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  bringing  together  employers  and  unemployed.  During 
July  324  vacancies  wrere  notified  at  the  Stoke  Exchange,  and  no 
few7er  than  213  were  filled.  The  figures  indicate  that  there  is  now 
less  unemployment  than  the  previous  month,  for  in  June  427 
persons  registered  at  the  Exchange.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  learn, 
on  the  authority  of  the  officials,  that  lately  there  has  been  a  short¬ 
age  of  labour  in  two  or  three  branches  of  the  potting  industry. 
Much  regret  is  caused  by  the  death  which  has  taken  place  at  Rhyl, 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Mayer,  of  Longton,  w7ho  w'as  at  one  time  a  very 
prominent  figure  in  local  life.  For  some  years,  as  a  young  man, 
Mr.  Mayer  was  a  potter’s  manager,  and  he  afterwards  went  into 
partnership  with  Messrs.  Proctor  &  Woolley.  He  w'as  a  man  of 
brilliant  attainments,  and  an  accomplished  speaker,  and  at  one  time 
his  name  u7as  freely  mentioned  as  a  possible  Parliamentary  candi¬ 
date.  He  w'as  a  member  of  the  first  Longton  School  Board,  and 
for  some  years  occupied  a  seat  on  the  Town  Council.  His  funeral 
took  place  on  Aug.  16,  at  Dresden  Parish  Church. 


An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Vienna  Art  Pottery, 
Fenton,  a  w'eek  or  two  ago,  when  the  workpeople  presented  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Harley  Jones  with  a  handsome  piece  of  silver  to 
mark  the  cordial  relationship  existing  betwreen  them,  and,  as  a 
memento  of  the  completion  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  ones  of  ten  years 
married  life.  The  presentation,  w'hich  wras  made  by  the  oldest 
employee,  Mr.  Furber,  took  the  form  of  a  handsome  Irish  silver 
bowl,  inscribed,  ‘  ‘  Presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Harley  Jones, 
by  the  employees  of  the  Royal  Vienna  Art  Pottery,  Fenton,  as  a 
token  of  the  good  feeling  existing  between  employer  and  employed. 
The  gift  was  suitably  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Harley  Jones.  A 
marble  tablet  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey  Wedgwood, 
formerly  head  of  the  firm  of  Josiah  Wedgwrood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Etruria, 
has  recently  been  placed  in  the  little  church  at  Moddershall,  near 
Stone,  built  by  him  in  1903.  It  consists  of  a  portrait,  shown  nearly 
in  profile,  carved  in  low  relief  from  a  block  of  Serravezza  marble, 
framed  in  alabaster, the  w'hole  mounted  upon  a  slab  of  Trieste  marble. 
The  various  materials  combine  to  produce  a  most  harmonious 
effect,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  likeness  must  strike  everyone 
who  knew  the  late  Mr.  Wedgwood.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  sculptor — Mr.  Albert  Toft — was  well -acquainted  with  Mr. 
Wedgwood  while  apprenticed  to  the  firm  of  Josiah  Wedgwood 
&  Sons,  Ltd.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  it  w7as  in  1881,  whilst 
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working  at  Etruria  that  Mr.  Toft  obtained  the  national  scholar- 

f.nabI®d  blm  to  study  in  London  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  earned  fame  as  one  of  the  leading  sculptors 
m  the  country,  and  he  has  executed  many  important  works  Of  a 

T«er"7Atothe  FeCent  training  of  the  2nd 

W  Si  BK^fde’  Roya  Field  Artillery*  at  Morecambe,  the 

•  kVn  l  S  r  0  y-  iTm'nanded  by  Major  John  Kent  (Taylor 

A  Kent  Longton),  won  the  brigade  cup.  Lieut,  J.  V.  Goddard 

imart  “  a  "oc,io''  commander  of  this 
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THE  STOURBRIDGE,  BIRMINGHAM, 
AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
GLASS  TRADE. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

The  glass  trade  of  the  kingdom,  in  its  several 
branches,  has  undergone  some  fluctuations 
of  late,  as. will  be  seen  from  the  information 
furnished  in  this  article,  but  its  condition 
generally,  with  few  exceptions,  shows  an  im¬ 
provement,  which  we  hope  will  be  maintained.  There  is, 
how  ever,  a  renewed  complaint,  especially  amongst  makers 
of  table-ware  of  medium  and  lower  qualities,  that  some 
imported  glass,  common  in  substance  and  in  form  is 
lowering  the  public  taste,  especially  in  crystal  ware.  On 
the  othei  hand,  it  i&  a  fact  and  one  of  not  a  little  impor¬ 
tance,  that  in  the  highest  class  of  glass,  both  in  purity  and 
colour,  elegance  in  form,  and  richness  of  adornment  by  the 
cutter’s  art,  the  reputation  of  English  makers  never  stood 
higher  than  it  does  at  the  present  time,  and  that  these 
productions,  despite  duties  meant  to  be  entirely  pro¬ 
hibitive,  find  their  way  into  foreign  countries,  especially 
the  United  States  of  America. 

As  to  the  glass  trade  generally,  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  July  show  a  falling  off  in  imports  of  window 
glass,  plate,  flint  (plain,  cut  and  engraved)  bottles,  and 
othei  sorts,  the  total  imports  for  the  month  amounting  to 
£315,879,  as  against  £349,687  in  July  of  1909,  and  £294, 681)  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  1908.  But  for  the  seven  months 
ending  July  there  is  a  gross  increase  in  imports  of  window- 
glass,  flint,  and  bottle,  with  a  decrease  in  jflate  glass  and 
miscellaneous  sorts.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  As  to 
exports  in  July,  the  figures  in  the  return  are  : — Plate-glass, 
21,510  cwts.,  of  the  value  of  £35,220,  an  increase  of  8,837 
cwts.  and  £13,292.  Flint  glass,  5,394  cwts.,  and  £17,231, 
a  decrease  of  945  cwts.  and  £4,924.  The  bottles  show 
69,114  cwts.,  and  £40,927,  a  decrease  of  20,178  cwts.,  and 
£14,587,  while  miscellaneous  sorts  are  down  at  49,331 
cwts.  and  £35,981.  an  increase  of  12,677  cwts.  and 
£8,274  ;  suggestive  figures  !  So  much  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Let  us  now  see  how  the  several  centres  of  glass 
manufaefure  are  affected. 

In  the  Stourbridge  district  there  is  not  much  change  of 
moment  to  report.  At  the  Dennis  glass  works  there  has 
been  full  employment  for  the  skilled  artisans  round  the 
furnaces  and  in  the  cutting  and  engraving  shops,  the 
beautiful  productions  for  which  these  works  have  long 
been  celebrated  being  in  demand,  not  only  by  the  well-to” 
do  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  by  those  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  countries  on  the  European  Continent. 
The  firm  were  amongst  those  who  sent  of  their  best  pro¬ 
ductions  to  the  Brussels  Exhibition  and  how  they  have 
suffered  through  the  great  fire  is  related  in  another  part  in 
this  issue  of  the  Pottery  Gazette.  Much  regret  is  felt 
at  the  loss,  even  by  outsiders,  for  it  was  believed  that  the 
articles  fonvarded  for  display  were  perhaps  about  the 
most  beautiful  ever  produced  in  Stourbridge.  At  other 
glass  works  in  the  town  and  vicinity,  where  high-class 
articles  are  manufactured,  1  here  has  been  a  fair  amount  of 
activity.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed  are  cordial  ;  certainly  more  so 


than  they  were  even  a  very  few  years  ago.  An  evidence 
of  this  was  shown  on  the  13th  ult.,  when  some  three 
of  t11®  workers  at  the  glass  manufactory  of  Stevens 
&  Williams,  Brierley  Hill,  were  given  a  trip  to  the  city  of 
W  orcester  where  excursions  on  the  Severn  and  visits  to 
the  Cathedral  and  a  china  works  wmre  much  enjoyed  the 
whole  party  meeting  together  at  dinner  in  the  Guildhall 
*s-  WiUiams-Thomas  presiding.  The  recent  marriage 
ot  Mr.  Hubert  \\  illiams-Thomas  was  felicitiously  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Oakden  and  Mr.  J.  Northwood,  and  there  was  an 
equally  happy  response  by  him  “  for  self  and  bride.” 

The  youths  are  being  catered  for,  so  far  as  technical 
instruction  is  concerned,  by  the  Staffordshire  Education 
Committee,  who,  amongst  many  other  subjects,  are  estab¬ 
lishing  classes  for  glass-making— by  which,  of  course,  is  not 
meant  instruction  at  the  furnace,  but  the  study  of  form 
and  colour,  &c.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  have 
numerous  students.  In  an  outlying  district,  namely,  at 
iutbury,  a  seat  of  the  glass  trade  for  many  generations, 
a  great  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  closing  of  the  w  orks 
of  the  Anchor  and  Cross  Glass  Company,  and  the  removal 
of  the  workpeople  and  their  families  to  Queenboromdi, 
in  the  Island  of  Sheppey,  where  sand  and  other  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bottle-glass  are  cheap.  Quite 
a  pathetic  scene  was  witnessed  when  the  actual  departure 
took  place,  many  family  and  other  ties  being  broken.  The 
firm  chartered  a  special  train,  which  included,  beside 
passenger-carriages,  several  furniture  vans,  and  there  were 
touching  leave-takings.  At  Burton,  there  wrnre  other 
workmen  with  their  wives  and  children  to  be  picked  up, 
and  furniture  also,  and  again  there  were  tearful  partings. 
At  last  the  long  train  got  awmy,  and  in  due  course  the 
whole  arrived  at  their  destination,  arrangements  for  their 
reception  having,  of  course,  been  made.  Tutbury  feels, 
the  loss,  but  it  will  be  partly  made  up  by  an  extension  of 
Messrs.  Corbett’s  business,  they  having  taken  possession 
of  the  old  works  occupied  by  Messrs.  Richardson.  At 
Queenborough  everything  is  up  to  date,  and  about  eighty 
hands  are  employed  mostly  at  machines  making  jars  for 
jams,  potted-meat,  See.,  and  all  classes  of  bottles.  The 
tank  has  a  capacity  of  about  sixty  tons,  and  is  heated  by 
a  gas-pr oducer  plant,  made  by  Mason,  of  Birmingham. 
The  manufacture  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  not  a&  little 
importance  to  Queenborough  and  Sheppey  generally. 

In  Birmingham,  not  much  change  has  taken  place  during 
the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  our  last  article  was  pub& 
lished,  but  wrhat  has  occurred  w as  chiefly  in  August,  and 
exhibited  an  improvement  on  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  The  greater  briskness  in  shipbuilding  is  proving 
of  benefit,  a  large  quantity  of  deck-lights,  lenses,  &c., 
having  been  ordered  ;  and  at  Spon-lane  there  is  a  good 
deal  doing  in  glass  for  lighthouse  lanterns,  goods  wanted 
for  or  supplied  to  almost  all  coasts  in  the  world  reached  by 
British  and  other  shipping.  There  is  a  fair  business,  too, 
in  pavement  lights,  both  for  home  use  and  export,’  and 
glass  gauges  have  been  manufactured  111  pretty  large 
quantities.  In  the  cheaper  kinds  of  glass,  especially  in 
chimneys  and  common  table  ware,  competition  continues, 
to  be  much  felt,  profits  being  cut  very  fine.  There  is 
another  kind  of  competition,  quite  common,  not  only  in 
Birmingham,  but  in  the  surrounding  towns,  viz.,  that  of 
drapers,  hardware  dealers,  and  the  so-called  bazaars, 
with  the  legitimate  glass  and  china  dealers,  w'ho,  as  a  rule’ 
stock  a  much  superior  class  of  goods  than  do  these  rivals! 
The  lamp  trade  has  fallen  on  evil  times  owing  to  the 
importations  of  glass  from  the  Continent,  and  it  has 

suffered,  too,  in  another  and  somewhat  curious  way _ 

from  the  increasing  use  of  penny-in-the-slot  gas  metres  in 
cottages,  and  the  shilling-in-the-slot  meters  in  better- 
class  houses.  There  are  corporations  and  gas  companies 
that  regularly  put  fittings  in  a  house,  including  cooking- 
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stoves,  free  of  charge,  trusting  to  recoup  themselves  by 
a  slightly  increased  charge  for  gas  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
they  undertake  to  keep  the  stoves  and  fittings  in  good 
order  free.  The  result  is  that  thousands  of  cottagers, 
and  others  in  a  much  better  position,  in  life,  have  discarded 
lamps,  and  the  manufacturers  of  these  are,  of  course, 
heavily  hit,  especially  where  a  speciality  was  made  in  the 
production  of  the  glass  oil  reservoirs.  It  has  been  found 
that  as  the  corporations  and  gas  companies  above  alluded 
to  do  not  supply  gas  globes,  the  householders  in  nearly 
every  case — in  the  cottages — do  without  them.  The 
export  branch  of  the  lamp  trade  is  sluggish,  as  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time. 

The  competition  of  Germans  with  British  glass  makers 
favoured  by  the  free  imports  has  often  been  adversely 
commented  on  by  the  latter,  but  a  case  heard  at  the 
Victoria  County  Court,  Birmingham,  on  Aug.  12,  shows 
that  the  local  man  is  being  fought  on  his  own  ground. 
The  proceedings  were  under  the  Employers’  and  Work¬ 
men’s  Act,  the  plaintiff  being  Philip  Roberts,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  six  other  glass  blowers,  and  the  defendant 
Sidney  Hulley,  bottle  manufacturer.  The  claim  was  for 
£6  11s.  Id.  wages  in  lieu  of  notice.  Defendant  admitted 
that  £4  11s.  Id,  were  due,  and  judgment  was  given  for  that 
amount,  Roberts’s  own  claim  for  £2  being  disallowed. 
During  the  proceedings  it  transpired  that  Mr.  Hulley  had 
employed  a  number  of  German  glass  hands,  and  so  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  the  six  English  workmen  and  with 
Roberts,  who  was  the  foreman  in  the  glass  house,  but  who, 
a  witness  declared,  had  received  notice  to  leave. 

The  looking-glass  trade  of  the  city  has  been  fairly  good 
during  the  last  few  months,  but  profits  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be,  owing  to  cutting  by  merchants  supplied  with 
the  productions  of  Continentai  makers.  The  export  to 
foreign  countries  have  been  fairly  large,  bearing  in  mind  the 
heavy  duties  that  are  imposed  on  the  British  productions. 
In  the  Midlands  generally,  the  great  conflagration  at  the 
Brussels  Exhibition  has  caused  deep  concern,  as  may  be 
imagined,  and  no  wonder,  for  there  were  many  exhibits 
in  the  British  section  now  destroyed.  Among  them 
there  were  some  beautiful  specimens  of  really  artistic 
work  in  cut  glass,  notably  by  Mr.  John  Walsh  Walsh,  of 
the  Vesta  Glass  Works,  Hockley.  His  exhibit  included 
richly  cut  fruit-dishes  and  rose-bowls,  some  20  in.  in 
diameter,  each  costing  many  pounds  to  produce.  Besides 
these  there  were  exquisite  samples  of  iridescent  table-ware 
in  modem  and  mediajval  patterns,  all  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire.  Luckily  for  the  firm  the  goods  were  insured, 
but  the  loss  is  a  serious  one,  so  fine  were  the  specimens  of 
art  workmanship  in  glass.  Not  to  be  daunted,  Mr.  Walsh 
Walsh  lost  no  time  in  sending  in  an  application  for  space 
for  a  new  set  of  exhibits. 

In  Lancashire,  the  flint-glass  trade  is  reported  as  dull 
during  the  last  two  months.  At  Warrington,  however, 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  high-class  goods  manu¬ 
factured  at  Bank  Quay,  and  it  is  expected  to  improve  before 
September  runs  out.  St.  Helens  bottle  wTorks  are  busier 
than  they  were,  there  being  larger  orders  in  hand,  both  on 
home  and  export  account.  Manufacturers  here  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  business  in  North  Wales,  the 
demand  for  mineral-water  and  all  bottles  being  large  at 
the  opening  of  each  holiday  season,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
much  interested  in  watching  the  proceedings  for  some  time 
past  of  the  North  Wales  Bottling  Association,  and  which 
were  disclosed  in  a  little  detail  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Treves,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  lately 
held  at  Llandudno.  He  stated  that  a  large  number  of 
empty  bottles  were  sent  to  the  town’s  destructor  with 
house-refuse,  and  the  Health  Committee  had  put  down 
a  sterilising  plant,  and  these  were  made  perfectly  clean  at 
a  cost  of  twopence  per  dozen  bottles,  and  returned  to  the 


owners  on  application.  This  system  has  some  effect  on 
the  manufacture  of  mineral  water  and  beer  bottles  for 
North  Wales,  and  would  affect  it  greatly  if  adopted  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  Sheet  and  plate-glass  works  are  busier 
than  earlier  in  the  summer,  because  of  the  great  activity 
in  the  building  trades  of  the  country,  and  partly  through 
exports  being  larger.  Glass  benders  have  been  quiet, 
but  things  are  improving  in  this  branch  ;  not  permanently, 
it  is  feared.  In  Manchester,  bottle  works  are  fairly  busy, 
and  there  appears  to  be  few  men  out  of  employment. 
The  cribs  are  doing  well,  of  course,  in  small  work  only. 
Steam-tubing  makers  are  more  active  than  for  some  time 
past,  good  export  orders  being  in  hand,  and  since  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  employers  and  operatives 
in  the  cotton  trade  there  seems  to  be  more  confidence 
amongst  business  men  of  all  classes,  and  machinery  glass, 
after  long  quietude,  is  in  fair  request,  with  a  good  prospect 
for  the  winter  months.  The  flint-glass  manufacturers 
report  things  as  a  little  brighter,  but  the  improvement, 
such  as  it  is,  has  not  brought  about  the  employment  of 
more  skilled  workmen.  Some  remarks  about  the  glass 
produced  in  England  recently  made  by  Mr.  J.  Harward, 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ceylon,  and  who  is  over 
on  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  have  excited  some  atten¬ 
tion  amongst  Manchester  and  St.  Helens  men  engaged  in 
the  trade.  Speaking  at  Dunham,  he  said  that  when  in  the 
city,  in  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  he  was  taken 
into  a  room  filled  with  glasses,  and  was  told  that  the  greater 
part  was  not  made  in  England,  and  that  £  ‘  they  were  better 
adapted  to  the  use  for  which  they  were  required  than  were 
English  products  of  the  kind,  and  were  made  by  people 
who  had  thoroughly  studied  the  subjects  they  were  dealing 
with.”  There  is  a  reproach  here  that  ought  to  have  more 
than  the  languid  attention  that  seems  to  be  given  it  just 
now. 

The  glass  bottle  trade  of  South  and  West  Yorks,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  is  becoming  rather  quiet  at  Rotherham, 
Barnsley  and  Wakefield,  but  there  is  still  activity  at  several 
works,  notably  in  Castleford,  Thornhill  Lees,  Knottingley, 
and  Hunslet.  It  is,  however,  not  expected  to  last  much 
longer,  except  with  a  few  leading  firms,  who  have  an  old 
and  extensive  connection.  From  now  till  about  the  end 
of  October  business  is  generally  dull,  and  prices  of  goods 
are  better  maintained  than  they  were,  and  this  is  through 
more  than  one  cause.  Yielding  to  the  powerful  pressure 
of  the  combine,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  a 
previous  article,  the  recently  independent  bottle  manu¬ 
facturers  decided  to  join  that  organisation,  preferring  to 
sign  the  articles  of  agreement  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
having  to  close  their  respective  works.  They  were,  in 
fact,  led  to  adopt,  this  plan  on  account  of  their  workmen 
taking  sides  with  the  combine,  under  the  belief  that  it 
would  best  serve  their  interests  to  do  so,  they  having 
received  a  promise  that  a  threatened  reduction  of  wages 
would  be  withdrawn.  Only  one  firm  now  holds  aloof,  and 
that  a  Scottish  one.  At  works  where  orders  are  not  coming 
in  well,  the  men  are  employed  on  the  ‘  ‘  share  and  share 
alike  ”  system,  but  it  is  expected  that  in  this  month  of 
September  there  will  be  less  and  less  work,  the  period  of 
extreme  slackness  lasting  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  During 
the  last  two  months  manufacturers  of  mineral  water 
bottles  have  done  fairly  well,  both  on  home  and  export 
account.  For  medicals  there  has  been  a  somewhat 
sluggish  demand,  improving,  however,  just  now,  and 
likely  to  do  so  till  the  end  of  the  current  month,  by  which 
time  dealers  and  doctors  will  have  made  up  their  stocks. 
During  the  latter  half  of  July  there  was  a  call  w7hich 
extended  to  at  least  the  middle  of  August  for  wide-mouth 
bottles  for  the  preservation  of  fruit  in  its  natural  state, 
a  trade  which  it  is  expected  will  have  greater  proportion 
next  season.  Preserve  and  pickle-jars  have  also  been 
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produced  in  good  quantities,  ~the  whole  machined  at 
Rnottinglev  and  other  West  Yorkshire  centres.  Con¬ 
fectionery  bottles  have  also  been  manufactured  in  pretty 
large  quantities  at  Hunslet,  Wakefield,  and  Barnsley 
In  carboys  there  is  no  change  to  report,  about  an  average 
quality  for  the  season  being  turned  out,  a  good  percentage 
being  made  at  Castleford.  Among  the  glass  manufacturers 
who  displayed  samples  of  their  productions  in  the  British 
section  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition  were  Kilner  Bros 
Ltd,  of  Thornhill  Lees.  Their  collection,  displayed  on  an 
attractive  stand,  was  utterly  destroyed. 

At  the  flint  glass  works  in  York  City  there  has  been  a 
fair  amount  of  activity  manifested  in  part  in  table-ware 
but  a  good  deal  has  been  done  for  druggists  and  the  medical 
pro  ession,  in  the  production  of  graduated  measures,  and 
other  necessary  articles.  The  bottle  furnaces  have  been 
kept  going  in  the  manufacture  of  the  usual  classes  of  <r0ods 
in  phials  and  larger  articles.  Tubing  and  cane  have  also 
been  made. 

Fuither  north  at  Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  Sunderland,  and 
other  places,  where  glass  is  manufactured— business  during 
the  past  couple  of  months  showed  an  improvement  so  far 
as  bottles  are  concerned,  but  just  now  a  little  slackening 
is  obtainable,  though  not  much,  so  far,  in  the  Wear 
district.  The  production  of  flint  goods  at  Newcastle 
goes  forward,  medium  qualities  in  table  ware  being  mostlv 
wanted.  Presses  have  been  kept  at  work  on  tumblers, 
celeries,  dishes,  and  smaller  articles,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
closing  months  of  the  year  is  fairly  favourable.  Con¬ 
fectionery  jars  have  kept  several  chairs  going.  A  strike 
of  bottle  makers  which  had  a  curious  origin,  has  just  been 
settled  at  the  Ayres  Quay  Bottle  Company’s  works  at 
Sunderland.  Recently  a  Glasgow  firm  of  distillers  decided 
to  manufacture  their  own  bottles,  and  at  the  same  time 
declined  to  enter  into  agreement  with  other  British  manu¬ 
facturers.  At  the  outset  their  own  employees  struck,  and 
they  immediately  re-opened  their  contract  with  the  Ayre’s 
Quay  Bottle  Company.  The  Sunderland  men,  realising  the 
situation,  refused  to  blow  the  bottles  for  the  Glasgow 
firm,  with  the  result  that  a  week’s  strike  by  the  Wear  men 
culminated  in  the  Glasgow  firm  joining  the  combine  and 
tne  Sunderland  men  returning  to  work. 
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THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

(FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

^HERE  has  been  considerably  more  stir  in 
this  northern  section  of  the  general  industry 
during  the  month  of  August,  but  not,  it  has  to 
be  confessed,  because  of  any  increase  of  buving 
and  selling  activity.  The  movement  has 
been  purely  of  the  order  of  excitement  and  specula- 

u’  a^Lacte/1  direc%  against  ordinary  business.  The 
Home  Office  Committee’s  scheme  of  new  proposals  and 
restrictions  has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  members 
of  the  industries,  particularly  of  those  who  are  master 
potters  themselves,  or  interested  in  pottery  works  invest- 
ments.  Another  matter  of  discussion,  partly  arising  out 
o  the  Home  Office  Committee’s  findings,  is  the  general 
advance  of  makers’  price  rates  in  china,  earthenware,  &c 
Ibe  wholesale  merchants  have  already  intimated  to  their 
customers  a  part  of  these  prospective  advances,  with  the 
rest  to  follow,  and  they  are  able  in  some  measure  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  effect  which  these  intimations  will  have  on  the 

8[®at  /1ail  ?eCtic?  °f  the  industry-  Quite  a  number  of 
the  retailers  face  the  notices  of  a  further  advance  of  prices 

tha.t  their  undisposed-of  stocks  are  still  large, 

1  Jf  r  i  *ey  Wl!!  awai1t  a  Sreater  clearing  out  of  the  same 
before  pledging  themselves  to  any  additional  stock,  taking 


their  chances  of  new  developments  in  the  meantime, 
utlier  ot  the  retailers  face  the  matter  differently,  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  immediate  needs,  and  there  has,  of 
course,  been  some  placing  of  new  orders  on  the  part  of  that 
section  of  the  retail  buyers.  It  is  generally  conceded 
tliat  advance  of  makers’  rates  is  inevitable,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  committee’s  findings,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  the  increase  of  cost  in  some  of  the  raw  materials 
of  tlie  pottery  manufacture. 

On  the  whole,  during  August,  the  wholesale  merchants 
nave  done  a  shade  better  than  might  have  been  expected, 
although  the  movement  is  found  to  be  slow  indeed  when 
contrasted  m  memory  with  the  briskness  of  years  that 
are  now  a  good  way  past.  The  coast  and  summer  resort 
season  m  Scotland  is  now  nearing  its  close,  and  the  retail 
trades  at  these  places  can  make  up  returns  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy.  It  has  not  been  a  pushing  season, 
or  anything  like  it ;  but  it  has  turned  out  just  a  little 
better  than  was  promised  in  the  earlier  stages.  That  is  all 
that  can  be  said.  The  retailers  in  the  cities  and  towns 
have  had  a  quiet  time  during  August,  as  had  been  expected, 
and  they  now  look  forward  to  the  definite  return  to  normal 
conditions  (such  as  they  may  be)  when  the  middle  of 
September  at  the  latest,  recalls  the  last  of  the  absentee 
customers  back  to  winter  quarters.  But,  over  the  whole 
o  the  retail  department  of  these  industries,  the  prospect 
ahead  is  the  reverse  of  cheerful,  so  many  antagonistic 
influences  just  at  the  moment  concur  in  the  inevitable 
tendency  to  make  bad  worse.  Strikes  are  breaking  out 
a  1  over  the  country,  and  these  always  tell  adversely  on 

e  potteiy  and  glass  trades.  There  is  a  general  unrest 
manifesting  itself,  the  great  Scottish  staple  of  shipbuilding 
being  implicated,  also  the  great  body  of  railway  employees, 
as  well  as  quite  a  number  of  others  of  less  importance. 
Even  within  our  own  special  bounds  there  is  disturbance 
also,  besides  that  connected  with  the  glass-bottle  manu¬ 
facture  dispute,  which  is  not  finally  settled  though  simmer¬ 
ing  down.  Rockingham  pottery  workers  are  reported  to 
be  demanding  better  conditions  of  payment  and  of  sizes, 
but  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is  hoped  that  a  serious  con- 
llict  will  be  avoided,  by  recourse  to  arbitration  or  some 
other  peaceful  expedient. 

ddlc  weather  throughout  most  of  the  month  of  August 
has  unfortunately  turned  out  very  bad,  from  the  point  of 
Mev  of  the  crop  harvest,  an  influence  that  tells  quickly 
on  the  prospects  of  our  retail  trade  during  the  fall  of  the 
leal  and  through  the  winter.  A  month  ago  there  was  the 
promise  of  a  fairly  good  harvest,  but  the  rains  and  heavy 
ooc  s  o  August  have  damaged  that  prospect  seriously. 
Unless  the  weather  improves  at  once  and  remains  good 
all  through  September,  the  harvest  of  1910  is  bound  to  be 
a  failure. 


AUSTRALIA. 

(from  our  own  correspondent). 

Melbourne,  July  27. 

MONG  the  many  vexing  questions  which  the 
present  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  is 
being  badgered  with,  one  of  the  most  persistent 
continues  to  be,  “  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  pottery  ware  and  tiles  ?  ”  The  Mel¬ 
bourne  "Age,”  the  ultra-protectionist  organ  of  the 
Commonwealth,  recently  in  its  customary  prodigal  verbosity 
declared  that  ' '  the  information  available  as  to  the  fierce 
competition  which  takes  place  in  pottery  ware  and  tiles 
of  all  kinds  is  absolutely  staggering.”  A  great  deal  of 
fuss  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  a  while  ago  a  Melbourne 
pottery  firm  received  from  a  firm  of  American  manufacturers 
a  ciiculai  quoting  terms  and  prices  for  its  manufactures. 
Evidently,  it  is  said,  the  American  firm  thought  the 
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Australian  firm  merely  distributors  and  not  manufacturers. 
At  any  rate  the  circular  contained  a  distinct  overture  to 
trade  at  prices  which,  according  to  the  protectionists, 
“  gave  the  Melbourne  manufacturers  a  shock.”  As 
regards  tiles,  it  was  stated  that  one  line  of  such  which 
usually  is  sold  in  America  for  9s.  lOd.  was  in  the  circular 
in  question  offered  f.o.b.  New  Aork  at  Is.  4d.,  another 
grade  being  quoted  at  f.o.b.  3s.,  the  customary  trade 
price  of  which  in  the  States  is  8s.  Id.  There  appear  to  be 
discrepancies  in  these  figures  which  would  surely  take 
some  little  explaining.  Why  the  dearer  article  should  be 
the  cheaper  here  is  not  explained  by  the  complainants, 
who  merely  quote  figures  and  cry  aloud  for  redress  as  a 
consequence.  Commenting  on  the  figures  the  Age 
asks,  “  What  rectification  of  tariff  anomalies  would  meet 
such  an  outrageous  intrusion  on  Australian  industry  as 
that  ?  ”  The  pottery  and  tile  makers  are  being  advised 
that,  failing  redress  under  a  readjustment  of  tariff  con¬ 
ditions,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  put  up  the  shutters, 
rather  than  face  such  competition.  It  is  complained  that 
it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  get  at  the  actual  effects  of 
“  dumping,”  because  importers  are  not  inclined  to  be 
communicative  on  the  subject,  but  this  and  other  cases 
are  being  made  much  of  as  awful  examples,  On  one 
occasion  it  is  said  a  firm  in  Sydney  (New  South  Wales) 
received  a  certain  line  of  pottery  goods  from  the  United 
States  at  just  one-fourth  the  home  price.  The  resultant 
shipment  was  so  extensive  as  to  meet  all  demands  for  a 
year,  during  which  time  the  corresponding  local  article 
was  non  est.  Pottery  manufacturers  are  clamouring  for 
a  fifty  per  cent,  all  round  duty,  in  place  of  the  25  per  cent, 
which  they  at  present  have,  and  which  they  assert  is 
ridiculously  insufficient  to  give  them  any  reasonable 
opportunity  to  advance.  They  say  that  if  immediate 
relief  is  not  given  them  by  the  present  Government,  then 
they  will  demand  a  referendum  on  the  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  representations  being  made,  some 
statements  made  use  of  at  a  deputation  last  week  to  the 
Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  are  interesting.  One 
speaker  pointed  out  that  roofing  tiles  can  be  imported 
into  the  Commonwealth  at  £7  10s.  per  1,000,  while  they 
cost  £9  10s.  to  manufacture  locally.  Marseilles  tiles 
imported  at  20s.  a  dozen  cost  25s.  to  make  here.  Another 
speaker  said  that  speaking  generally  imported  tiles  were 
being  sold  considerably  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made 
here.  “  Are  they  being  sold  cheaper  here  than  when 
they  are  made  ”  asked  the  Minister.  He  was  assured 
that  they  were.  ‘  ‘  Would  an  increase  of  duty  increase 
the  price?”  No,  asserted  the  deputationists.  “Why 
not  ?  ”  Because  they  would  be  able  to  turn  out  the  article 
cheaper  if  they  could  make  more  of  them.  If  they  got 
sufficient  protection  there  would  always  be  sufficient  com¬ 
petition  among  the  local  manufacturers  themselves  to 
ensure  reasonable  prices  being  maintained.  At  this 
deputation  a  straight-out  50  per  cent,  duty  was  asked  for. 

The  sewerage  pipe  makers  are  at  present  exceptionally 
busy.  Melbourne’s  suburbs  are  not  as  yet  all  sewered,  and 
the  work  is  being  gradually  extended  to  the  outer  radius. 
Following  upon  the  completion  of  the  metropolitan  district 
the  principal  inland  centres  will  gradually  be  brought  into 
the  system,  so  that  for  years  to  come  this  branch  of  the  clay 
working  industry  will  have  plenty  to  do,  and  at  the  same 
time  prices  are  satisfactory.  The  concrete  pipe  does  not 
appear  to  be  making  much  headway  against  the  earthenware 
article,  at  any  rate  for  sewerage  purposes,  although  in  other 
directions  it  appears  to  have  quite  effectually  ousted  it. 
Much  interest  is  being  evinced  in  the  operations  of  the 
American  concern  which  has  recently  commenced  making 
sand  bricks  and  pipes  in  Melbourne. 

Figures  relating  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  State 
of  Victoria  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  as 


compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1909,  include 
imports  of  earthenware  and  china  as  follow  : — 1910, 
£45,867  ;  1909,  £35,966  ;  an  increase  this  half  year  of 
£9,901.  Figures  relating  to  the  imports  into  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia  during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
present  year,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  include  the  following  items  of  interest  to  the 
!  trade  : — Earthenware  and  china,  five  months  1910, 
£123,018;  1909,  £98,917  ;  increase,  £24,101.  Glass  and 
glassware,  five  months  1910,  £166,388  ;  1909,  £139,053  ; 
increase,  £27,335.  Imports  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
all  round,  and  under  the  preferential  clauses  of  our  tariff 
1  rendering  dutiable  goods  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  the  United  Kingdom  lower  than  those  from  foreign 
countries,  figures  show  that  our  trade  with  Great  Britain 
is  increasing  considerably,  which,  of  course,  was  the  object 
'  of  such  preferential  duties. 

CANADA. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

Toronto,  August  18. 

LAST  year  there  was  a  very  elaborate  display 
of  British  pottery  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  at  Toronto.  It  was  heralded  as  the 
beginning  of  an  annual  exhibition.  The  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Exhibition,  on  his  return  from  Great 
Britain  this  year,  assured  us  that  the  display  of  last  year 
would  be  repeated.  It  is  not  to  be.  Instead  of  a  large 
display  of  British  pottery  we  are  to  have  one  lustre  vase 
of  Pilkingtons’,  Manchester,  from  Charles  E.  Cundall,  and 
one  exquisite  piece  from  William  Moorcroft,  of  Jas.  Macin- 
tyre  &  Co.,  loaned  by  a  citizen  of  Toronto.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  potters  of' Staffordshire  do  not  take  advantage  of 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  to  exploit  their  wares. 

The  number  of  new  hotels  which  are  being  promoted  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railways  will  help  a 
good  lot  to  increase  the  trade  of  those  who  handle  hotel 
ware.  These  companies  are  planning  a  number  of  palatial 
hotels  in  cities  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  and  it  means 
a  nice  order  for  somebody,  for  they  all  want  monogram 
I  crockery. 

The  Gazette. 


Dissolutions  of  Partnership. 

Note. — When  two  dates  are  given  in  the  following  announcement: 
the  first  is  the  date  of  the  dissolution.  The  date  in  parentheses  that  of 
the  official  advertisement. 

Gray  T.  M.  &  Sons  (Thos.  May  Gray,  Ernest  Gray,  and  Tom 
Gray),  Station-rd.,  Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  and  1,  Westend,  Redcar, 
china  dealers,  &c.  May  31.  Debts  by  E.  Gray,  who  continues 
(July  29.) 

Rowland  Harrington  &  Minter  (Mary  Ann  Emily  Harrington 
|  and  Rchd.  Evan  Minter),  Market-hill,  Halstead,  china  and  glass 
and  earthenware  merchants,  &c.  July  27.  Debts  by  R.  E. 
Minter,  who  continues.  (Aug.  2.) 

Limited  Companies :  Appointments  of  Receivers ;  Re¬ 
solutions  and  Notices  as  to  Winding-up ;  Petitions ; 
Orders  and  Official  and  other  Notices. 

Albion  Glass  Works,  Ltd.  Resolved  Aug.  11,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  be  wound  up.  W.  F.  Keeling,  76,  Alexandra-rd.,  Hornsey, 
liqr. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Glazed  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ltd. 
Claims  to  A.  H.  Fray,  57,  Brown-st.,  Manchester,  liqr. 

“  Shark  ”  Grip  Opal  Tiling  Co.,  Ltd.  Petition  for  winding 
up  the  company  subject  to  the  supervision  of  or  by  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  presented  July  19,  by  the  Society  Anonyme 
des  Verreries  de  Binche,  Binche,  Belgium.  Hearing,  Royal  Courts 
I  of  Justice,  Strand,  Oct.  18.  E.  W.  L.  U.  Peters,  55-56,  Chancery- 
j  lane,  W.C.,  sol. 

Notice  of  Intended  Dividend. 

Humphreys  Jno.  P.,  Scholar -green,  Chester,  late  Park  Pottery, 
Tuns  tall,  and  Russel-st.  Works,  Longton,  manufacturer  of  pottery. 

,  Claims  to  J.  H.  Fleming,  17,  Albion -st.,  Hanley.  _ I 
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CHEAPER  THAN  GREEN. 

a  new  jar.  THE  “JULES”  JAR  MINOR. 

Made  m  two  sizes,  about  2  lb.  or  24  oz.  fluid 
capacity  and  3  lb.  or  about  36  oz.  fluid  capacity. 

ALL  WHITE  Glass  Preserving-  Jars  in  various  sizes 

and  varieties. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  stocked  our  Preserving 
Jars,  we  are  willing  to  make  small  lots  of  a  dozen 

or  so,  assorted. 

Write  us  for  prices  saying  what  quantity  you  require,  and 

Remember  they  are  cheaper  than  Green  Glass. 

ALL  STOCKISTS  OF  THE  "JULES  JAR ” 
are  increasing  their  orders  this  year . 

ADVERTISING  Literature,  Booklets,  &c.,  are  supplied  FREE  to  customers. 

Send  for  “  Trip  to  Town  ”  booklet. 

DACC  in  original  cases  or  in  small  quantities 

■  "at  slightly  increased  prices  from 

BLOCKS  LONDON  STOCK.  Made  in  three  sizes. 


Wonderful  profit  for  you! 


Jules  Lang  &  Son, 

16,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe, 
London,  E.C. 

Factory— Eu,  France. 


Telephone— 


I  1675  Avenue, 
t  (2  lines). 


( Production  over  i0,000 

bottles  daily.) 

ti  _e  (“Assorted, 
Telegrams  |  London... 


ABC, 
5th  Edition 

Wonderful  Patent  for  Wholesale  Fruit  Bottlers  to 

let  on  licencem 
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(DEHNE’S) 


ADOPTED  BY  ALL  THE  LEADING  CONTINENTAL  POTTERIES. 


THE 

BEST 

PRESS 
ON  THE 
MARKET. 


Filterpress  with  18  wooden  chambers,  plates  30  in.  sq. ;  filtering  surface  140  sq.  ft., 
with  patent  rotary=centre  closing  screw. 


FULL 

PARTICULARS 

FROM 


C.  HARZER  & 


OVER 

17,000 

IN 

USE. 


co. 


FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  HOUSE,  LONDON.  E.C. 
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Appointment  of  Trustee. 

Hinton  Arthur  E.,  53,  High-st.,  Hythe,  Kent,  china  dealer. 
Tr.,  F.  W.  Butler,  Bank-buildings,  Hythe. 

Extracts  from  the  Registry  of  Deeds  of  Arrangement. 

The  following  Deeds  of  Arrangement  with  Creditors  have  been 
filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  under  the  provisions  of  the  Deeds  of 
Arrangement  Act,  1887.  Under  this  Act  it  is  necessary  that  private 
arrangements  other  than  those  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  shall  be  registered  within  seven  clear  days  after  the  first 
execution  by  the  debtor  or  any  creditor. 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Affidavit  filed  with  the  registered 
Deed,  but  may  be  subject  to  variation  on  realisation.  In  some  cases 
the  estimated  assets  are  not  stated. 

( The  following  lists  are  taken  from  the  Official  Gazette  information, 

and  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  mis-spelling  of  the  names  of 

any  of  the  creditors. — Eds.  P.  G.) 

Crawford  Hugh,  144,  Grosvenor-rd.,  Belfast,  dealer.  Assign¬ 
ment  in  trust  for  benefit  of  creditors.  Dated,  Aug.  8.  Filed, 
Aug.  11.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £60.  Property,  after  deducting 
secured  claims,  £12.  Tr.,  Stewart  Campbell,  54,  Silvergrove-st., 
Belfast.  The  following  are  creditors  : — A.  J.  Wilkinson,  Ltd., 
Burslem,  £3  9s.  2d.  ;  G.  M.  Creyke  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hanley,  £5  16s.  4d.  ; 
Robert  Heron  &  Son,  Kirkcaldy,  £7  12s.  lid.  ;  Ratcliffe  &  Co., 
Longton,  £12  10s.  7d. 

Donner  Rachel,  8,  Watney-st.,  Commercial-rd.,  E.,  glass  and 
china  dealer  (wife  of  Philip  Donner).  Assignment  upon  trust, 
&c.,  except  household  furniture  and  effects.  Dated,  July  30. 
Filed,  Aug.  5.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £437.  Property,  after 
deducting  secured  claims,  £40.  Tr.,  j.  Cohen,  21,  Fordham-st., 
New-rd.,  Stepney,  E.  The  following  are  creditors  : — Cama, 
Moolla  &  Co.,  London,  £41  ;  E.  Flageollet  &  Co.,  London,  £14  ; 
Hainsom,  Schiff  &  Gross,  London,  £26  ;  Nathan  Donner,  London, 
£16  ;  Jonas  Lang  &  Co.,  London,  £14  ;  Harry  Cohen,  London, 
£12  ;  Wells  Bros.,  Birmingham,  £12  ;  S.  W.  Dean,  Ltd.,  Burslem, 
£29  ;  British  Porcelain  Co.,  Fenton,  £14 ;  Wallerstein  Herm, 
Frankfurt,  £28  ;  Royal  Victoria  Pottery  Co.,  Hanley,  £17  ;  J.  W. 
Beswick,  Longton,  £30  ;  Royal  Art  Pottery  Co.,  Longton,  £12  ; 
Wild  Bros.,  Longton,  £13  ;  S.  Hardy  &  Co.',  Sheffield,  £12  ;  Otto 
Karhl,  Sternhof,  £52. 

Private  Meetings. 

These  Lists  in  some  instances  refer  to  Meetings  of  Creditors  called  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Debtor,  with  a  view  of  laying  his  affairs  before  his 
Creditors,  or  refer  to  Statements  of  Debtors’  Affairs,  and  do  not  in  all 
cases  refer  to  failures. 

Donner  Mrs.  R.,  Watney-st.,  E.,  china  dealer.  A  meeting  of  the 
creditors  of  the  above  was  held  on  August  9  at  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
A.  DeFreece  &  Co.,  solicitors,  13,  Devonshire-square,  E.C.,  the 
representative  of  Jonas  Lang  &  Co.  being  elected  to  the  chair. 
Mr.  DeFreece  stated  that  the  debtor  commenced  trading  for  herself 
about  five  years  ago,  after  her  husband  had  called  a  meeting  of  his 
creditors.  The  husband  had  previously  executed  a  deed  of  assign¬ 
ment,  and  he  understood  that  the  results  under  the  deed  had  not  been 
very  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  creditors  were  concerned.  The  debtor 
started  trading  at  8,  Watney-st.,  and  subsequently  she  opened 
two  other  shops  in  the  same  thoroughfare.  Both  the  latter  estab¬ 
lishments  were  failures,  and  were  discontinued  some  time  ago. 
In  consequence  of  pressure  by  creditors  the  debtor  had  been  obliged 
tp  call  the  present  meeting.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the 
liabilities  amounted  to  £437,  but  the  claims  of  certain  creditors  were 
subject  to  adjustment,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  liabilities  would 
be  increased.  The  only  asset  consisted  of  the  stock  in  trade,  which 
was  valued  at  cost  at  about  £38  to  £40.  A  number  of  creditors  had 
commenced  proceedings  against  the  debtor,  and  one  would  have  been 
in  a  position  to  levy  execution.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was 
decided  that  a  deed  of  assignment  should  be  executed  to  protect  the 
assets.  The  trustee  under  the  deed  was  Mr.  Cohen,  of  Fordham-st., 
Stepney.  That  gentleman  had  been  suggested  as  the  trustee  by 
Mrs.  Donner,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  charge  anything  for  his  j 
services.  Had  Mr.  Cohen  not  given  that  undertaking  the  whole  of  I 
the  assets  would  have  been  swallowed  up  in  costs.  In  reply  to 
questions  Air.  DeFreece  stated  that  when  the  husband  of  the  debtor 
executed  a  deed  of  assignment,  the  trustee  was  a  Mr.  Cohen,  of 
Cannon-st.,  E.C.  So  far  as  he  knew  no  dividend  had  been  paid  to 
the  creditors  under  that  deed.  One  creditor  said  that  he  had 
always  understood  that  the  business  was  carried  on  by  a  Mr.  Donner, 
and  the  first  they  heard  of  the  wife  conducting  the  business  was 
when  the  circular  was  issued  calling  the  meeting.  The  chairman 
said  that  he  and  the  majority  of  the  creditors  had  always  known  that 
it  w'as  the  wife  who  was  carrying  on  the  concern.  The  debtor  wras 
then  called  into  the  room,  and  in  reply  to  questions  stated  that  her 
husband  commenced  trading  in  1895,  and  executed  a  deed  of 
assignment  about  five  years  ago.  She  took  over  the  business  from 
the  trustee.  She  had  no  connection  with  any  businesses  carried  on 
at  Wentworth-st.  or  Middlesex-st.  At  times  the  debtor  ordered 
the  goods,  and  at  times  her  husband  gave  orders.  She  admitted 


that  a  couple  of  cheques  produced,  which  were  given  in  payment 
for  goods  and  were  subsequently  dishonoured,  were  signed  by  her 
husband.  She  had  given  her  husband  pow'er  to  sign  cheques  for 
her.  The  turnover  of  the  shop  had  been  about  £40  a  w'eek,  but  she 
was  unable  to  say  vThat  profits  had  been  made.  The  trustee  under 
the  dePd  had  a  little  money  in  hand.  A  creditor  complained  that 
goods  were  ordered  from  him  recently,  and  at  a  time  when  the  debtor 
must  have  known  wrhat  her  position  was.  She  attributed  her 
present  position  to  the  losses  sustained  on  the  two  shops  which  had 
been  given  iip.  Her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Nathan  Donner,  had  bought 
goods  from  her,  but  these  had  all  been  paid  for.  Mr.  Nathan  Donner 
w'as  now  a  creditor  on  the  estate  for  a  considerable  amount.  This 
gentleman  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  said  that  while  he  w'as 
only  given  in  the  list  of  creditors  as  being  interested  to  the  extent  of 
£14,  he  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  claim  against  the  debtor  of  over 
£100  for  goods  supplied  to  her.  The  chairman  said  he  had  warned 
the  debtor  that  she  kept  her  stock  badly,  and  sold  for  too  low  a  rate 
of  gross  profit.  The  loss  through  breakages  in  the  shop  must  have 
been  enormous.  In  answer  to  a  creditor  the  solicitor  said  that 
there  wras  no  offer  before  the  meeting,  the  only  suggestion  being, 
that  the  estate  should  be  realised  under  the  deed  of  assignment,, 
and  the  proceeds  distributed  amongst  the  creditors.  The  debtor 
w'as  pressed  to  make  an  offer,  and  .eventually  the  solicitor  said  he 
had  been  able  to  get  his  client  to  make  an  offer  of  a  composition  of 
2s.  in  the  £.  After  some  further  discussion  it  was  announced  that 
Is.  would  be  paid  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  other  Is.  in  six  or  eight 
w'eeks,  the  latter  being  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Nathan  Donner.  One  or 
two  creditors  said  that  they  would  not  accept  the  offer,  and  the 
chairman  said  he  thought  they  would  be  wiser  to  do  so.  Ha  re¬ 
marked  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  hustfnd,  he 
refused  to  accept  a  composition  of  2s.  6d.  in  the  £,  and  left  the 
meeting.  The  result  w'as  that  he  got  nothing.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  a  case  of  2s.  in  the  £  or  nothing,  and  he  would  advise 
the  creditors  to  accept  the  2s.  which  w'as  offered  to  them.  In 
answer  to  a  creditor  the  solicitor  stated  that  he  would  not  advise 
the  debtor  to  file  her  petition.  A  protracted  discussion  ensued,, 
in  the  course  of  whieh  one  or  two  creditors  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  matter  could  best  be  dealt  with  in  bankruptcy.  Eventually 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  acceptance  of  the  composition  offered 
was  put  to  the  meeting,  but  it  w'as  not  carried,  and  the  meeting 
then  broke  up. 

Martin  W.  S.  &  Son,  32,  Knights-hill,  West  Norw'ood,  London, 
S.E.,  china  and  glass  dealer.  A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the 
above  was  held  on  August  16,  when  a  statement  of  affairs  was  pre¬ 
sented  showing  liabilities  amounting  to  £268  19s.  3d.,  of  which  £61 
4s.  Id.  wras  due  to  trade  creditors,  the  balance  of  £207  15s.  2d.  being 
in  respect  of  cash  claims.  The  assets  wrere  estimated  to  realise 
£77  19s.,  from  which  had  to  be  deducted  £30  19s.  ljd.  for  the  claims 
of  preferred  creditors,  leaving  net  assets  of  £46  19s.  10 Jd.,  or  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  £221  19s.  4|d.  The  assets  were  as  follows  :  cash  in  hand 
and  at  bank  19s.  ;  stock  in  trade  at  cost  £150,  expected  to  produce 
£60  ;  book  debts,  £2  18s.  10d.,  estimated  at  £2  ;  fixtures,  fittings, 
&c.,  at  cost  £25,  valued  at  £5  ;  and  household  furniture,  £10.  The 
above  premises  w'ere  held  on  a  lease  which  had  81  years  to  run,  at  a 
rental  of  £80  per  annum.  It  was  not  thought  that  there  was  any 
value  in  the  lease.  It  wras  stated  that  the  debtor  and  his  son  took 
over  the  business  about  two  years  ago,  paying  £130  for  the  goodwill, 
stock,  &c.  When  they  purchased  the  business  they  were  informed 
that  the  turnover  w'as  about  £10  a  week,  but  lately  the  sales  had 
fallen  off  considerably,  and  during  the  last  year  had  only  amounted 
to  a  little  over  £200.  The  landlord  had  commenced  proceedings 
to  recover  the  rent  w'hich  w'as  due  to  him.  Some  little  time  ago  the 
son,  finding  that  the  business  would  not  support  him  and  his  father,, 
w'ent  to  Canada.  The  principal  cash  creditor  was  the  debtor’s 
brother,  who  had  advanced  various  sums.  The  debtor’s  brother 
w'as  asked  to  make  an  offer  to  the  creditors,  but  he  refused,  saying 
that  he  had  assisted  his  brother  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  do.  The 
most  he  wras  prepared  to  do  w'as  to  withdraw'  his  claim,  conditional 
upon  the  household  furniture  being  released.  After  a  short  dis¬ 
cussion  this  offer  wras  accepted,  and  it  w  as  decided  that  the  assets 
should  be  realised  and  theproceeds  distributed  amongst  the  creditors. 
The  following  are  creditors  : — Falk,  Stadelman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London, 
£7  ;  H.  A.  Goodall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  £16  ;  James  Keeves  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  £7  ;  Watson  Lawson,  London,  £8  ;  Shorter 
Bros.,  London,  £6  ;  G.  H.  Martin,  London,  £99  ;  A.  R.  Martin,. 
London,  £43  ;  Miss  R.  S.  Martin,  London,  £14  ;  Miss  R.  E.  Martin,. 
London,  £30  ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Pleasant,  London,  £12. 

Mills  John,  89,  East-st.,  Farnham,  china  dealer.  The  creditors 
of  the  above  were  called  together  recently,  when  it  was  reported  that 
the  liabilities  amounted  to  £469  9s.  10d.,  w'hile  after  allowing 
£35  16s.  2d.  for  preferred  claims,  the  assets  were  estimated  to  realise 
£59  3s.  lOd.  The  assets  w'ere  as  follow's  :  horse,  van  and  harness,. 
£15;  book  debts,  £7  ;  cash  at  bank,  £5  ;  furniture,  £8  ;  and  stock  in 
trade,  £60.  No  figures  were  given  with  regard  to  the  trading,  it 
being  stated  that  the  debtor  had  not  kept  a  full  set  of  books.  It 
was  stated  that  the  debtor  had  been  in  business  for  some  time.  He 
[  started  trading  with  a  borrowed  capital,  and  for  some  time  past  had' 
been  hampered  for  want  of  capital.  On  behalf  of  the  debtor  an 
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offer  was  made  of  a  cash  composition  of  2s.  6d.  in  the  £,  but  this 
the  creditors  did  not  think  sufficient.  After  a  short  discussion 
it  was  decided  that  the  business  should  be  continued  for  about  a 
month  in  order  to  give  the  debtor  time  in  wffiich  to  make  an  amended 
offer  to  the  creditors.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  debtor  should  I 
execute  a  deed  of  assignment  to  Mr.  Oscar  Berry,  Monument- 
square,  E.C.,  to  protect  the  assets. 

Wallace  Charles  Cameron,  trading  as  C.  C.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Baker-st.,  Weybridge,  china,  &c.,  dealer.  A  meeting  of  the  creditors 
of  the  above  was  held  last  week,  at  the  offices  of  Beecroft,  Sons  ! 
&  Nicholson,  accountants  and  auditors,  12,  Wood-st.,  E.C.  Accord-  I 
ing  to  the  statement  of  affairs  presented  the  liabilities  amounted  [ 
to  £1,344  18s.  4d.,  of  which  £870  7s.  2d.  was  due  to  the  trade.  There  I 
were  cash  creditors  for  £439  Is.  7d.,  and  the  balance  of  £35  9s.  7d.  ! 
was  in  respect  of  local  and  sundry  creditors’  claims.  The  assets  ! 
were  estimated  to  realise  £1,288  2s.  3d.,  less  £58  17s.  for  the  claims  ! 
of  preferred  creditors,  leaving  net  assets  of  £1,229  5s.  3d.,  or  a 
deficiency  of  £115  13s.  Id.  The  assets  were  as  follows  :  stock  in 
trade  as  per  stock-taking,  £704  9s.  lOd.  ;  book  debts,  £450  18s.  7d.  ; 
estimated  to  realise  £422  18s.  ;  cash  in  hand  and  at  bank,  £44 
13s.  5d.  ;  furniture,  fittings  and  trade  utensils,  £54  14s.  ;  private 
furniture  and  effects,  £36  ;  and  life  policies,  £25  7s.  The  above 
premises  were  held  on  a  lease  for  21  years  from  1899,  at  a  rental  of 
£80  per  annum,  but  the  lease  was  not  thought  to  be  of  any  value. 
The  debtor  also  held  a  warehouse  at  Baker-st.  at  a  rental  of  £40 
a  year,  but  the  lease  was  a  short  one,  and  was  regarded  as  of  no 
value.  It  was  reported  that  the  debtor  started  trading  at  Wey- 
bridke,  in  partnership,  in  December,  1899.  He  had  no  capital  of 
his  awn,  but  his  partner  found  capital  to  the  extent  of  £250.  Within 
six  months  the  debtor’s  partner  retired,  leaving  the  £250  in  the 
business  on  loan,  which  was  subsequently  discharged.  In  July, 
1900,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Rackham,  the  debtor’s  sister-in-law,  paid  into  the 
business  a  sum  of  £250,  in  return  for  which  she  w7as  to  receive  a 
fourth  tehare  of  the  profits.  This  arrangement  was  continued  up  to 
the  end  of  January  of  1908,  wffien  the  amount  due  to  her,  namely, 
£521  3s.  lid.,  which  represented  the  advance  and  the  accumulated 
profits,  was  treated  in  the  books  as  a  loan  to  the  business,  upon  which  I 
it  Was  agreed  that  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  should  be  paid. 
The  amount  due  to  Mrs,  Rackham  had  now  been  reduced  to  £422 
Is.  7d.  According  to  the  balance  sheet  prepared  in  January;  1908, 
the  debtor  then  had  a  capital  of  £242.  During  the  year  ended 
January,  1909,  the  sales  amounted  to  £3,167,  upon  which  a  gross 
profit  was  made- of  £715.  During  the  same  period  the  expenses 
were  £603,  or  a  net  profit  of  £111,  wdiile  the  drawings  amounted  to 
£281.  In  the  succeeding  twelve  months  the  sales  were  £2,986,  upon 
which  there  was  a  net  profit  of  £250,  while  the  drawings  were  £212.  ! 
Up  to  July  26  of  the  present  year  the  sales  had  been  £1,166,  and 
there  had  been  a  net  loss  on  the  trading  of  £73.  The  drawings  i 
during  the  period  had  amounted  to  £150.  Mr.  Nicholson  said  that 
he  did  not  think  that  Mrs.  Rackham  could  rank  on  the  estate  in 
competition  with  the  other  creditors.  He  added  that  the  debtor, 
who  had  been  ill  for  some  little  time  past,  wished  to  continue  the 
business.  The  debtor  was  called  into  the  room,  and  said  he  wished 
to  make  an  offer  of  a  cash  composition  of  10s.  in  the  £.  This  offer 
was  not  accepted,  the  creditors  passing  a  resolution  agreeing  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  composition  of  15s.  in  the  £,  payable  at  such 
times  and  secured  in  such  a  manner  as  a  committee  of  the  three 
principal '  creditors  might  decide.  The  following  are  creditors  : — 
Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £24 ;  Priest  Marians  &  Co., 
London,  £24  ;  Ramm,  Son  &  Crocker,  London,  £61  ;  Royal 
Watcombe  Pottery  Co.,  Torquay,  £13  ;  Wileman  &  Co.,  Longton, 
£12 ;  Young  &  Hodgson,  Ltd.,  London,  £14. 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 

Betteridge  Frdk.,  1,  Vineyard-walk,  Farringdon-rd.,  E.C.  ; 
Arthur  Hoskins,  15,  Crossley-st.,  Barnsbury  ;  and  Fredk. 
Hoskins,  49,  Holly-st.,  Dalston,  trading  as  Betteridge  &  Hoskins,  1 
Vineyard-walk.  Farringdon-rd.,  E.C.,  glass  silverers,  bevellers’ 
cutlers,  &c.  R.O.,  Aug.  17.  Exam.,  Bky  Ct.,  Oct,  26  at  11.’ 

Ad.].,  Aug.  17. 

Bone  Jno.,  25,  Sidney-gr.,  and  28,  Grainger-st,  West.,  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  china  merchant.  R.O.,  Aug.  18.  Exam.,  C.C., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Oct.  6  at  11.  Adj.,  Aug.  18. 

Dean  Samuel  Webster,  earthenware  manufacturer,  Middleport, 
Burslem,  Stafford.  Mr.  Deputy  Registrar  V.  H.  Jackson  held  a  , 
sitting  at  the  Town  Hall,  Hanley,  on  August  24,  for  the  adjourned 
public  examination  of  the  above  debtor.  Until  recently  the  debtor 
was  in  business  at  the  Newport  Pottery,  and  is  now  residing  at  1 
Alexandra-rd. ,  Colwyn  Bay,  Denbigh.  Mr.  F.  P.  Lamb,  the  Deputy 
Official  Receiver  stated  that  the  solicitor  for  the  trustee  and  the 
debtor’s  solicitor  were  both  away  on  vacation,  and  had  asked  that  I 
the  hearing  should  be  further  adjourned,  which  course  was  adopted. 

Ellis  A.,  I  all  Mall-place,  S.W.,  lately  antique  and  china  dealer.  ! 
A  further  sitting  for  the  public  examination  of  this  debtor  was  | 
appointed  to  bp  held  on  July  28,  at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court, 
before  Mr.  Registrar  Hope.  Once  more  Mr.  E.  Leadam  Hough’ 
who  attended  as  Senior  Official  Receiver,  reported  that  no  statement 
of  his  affairs  had  yet  been  lodged  by  the  debtor,  and  consequently 


there  wrnuld  have  to  be  another  postponement  of  the  examination. 
He  suggested  that  it  should  now  be  adjourned  over  the  long  vaca¬ 
tion.  His  Honour  adopted  this  suggestion,  and  ordered  the 
examination  to  stand  adjourned  until  Oct.  20. 

Hayward  Alma,  2,  Charles-place,  Widcombe,  Bath,  earthenware 
and  general  dealer.  R.O.,  Aug.  18.  Adj.,  Aug.  18. 

Hinton  Arthur  Ernest,  53,  High-st.,  Hythe,  Kent,  china 
dealer,  &c.  Mr.  Registrar  Furley  held  a  sitting  at  the  Guildhall, 
Canterbury,  on  July  28,  for  the  public  examination  of  the  above 
debtor.  Debtor  stated  that  he  started  on  his  own  account  on 
Sept.  9,  1909,  when  he  purchased  a  business  previously  carried  on 
at  53,  High-st.,  Hythe,  and  33,  High-st.,  Sandgate,  in  the  name 
of  Rowdstone  &  Co.  The  purchase  price  was  to  be  £1,000,  which 
was  to  include  the  stock-in-trade  and  goodwill.  He  had  about  £100 
of  his  own,  and  he  borrowed  £100  from  a  friend  which  had  since  been 
repaid.  No  valuation  of  the  stock  was  made.  In  the  following 
month  he  added  ironmongery  to  the  Hythe  shop,  having  had 
experience  in  the  ironmongery  trade.  In  January  last  he  found  that 
the  gross  turnover  of  the  China  business  did  not  come  up  to  anvthing 
like  the  amount  it  w  as  represented,  and  even  with  the  receipts  from 
the  ironmongery  it  did  not  realise  his  expectations.  It  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  that  the  turnover  at  Hythe  in  china  goods  alone 
was  £1,000  a  year,  and  at  Sandgate  £300  a  year  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  Sandgate  during  the  first  three  months  he  wras  there  only 
£60  was  taken,  and  at  Hythe  the  takings  for  ten  months  were  only 
£600.  He  looked  through  the  books  before  taking  the  business, 
and  it  had  since  come  to  his  knovdedge  that  included  in  the  turn¬ 
over  were  certain  of  the  antique  goods  which  formed  a  separate 
branch,  that  was  carried  on  for  a  time  after  he  took  it  by  Mrs. 
Andrew’s,  from  whom  he  purchased  the  business.  After  being  in 
the  business  three  months  he  discovered  he  w7as  unable  to  pay  his 
debts  as  they  became  due.  He  had  paid  £300  on  account  of  the 
purchase  money,  leaving  a  balance  of  £700  outstanding.  He  had 
had  a  loan  of  £100  from  a  professional  moneylender,  and  a  further 
£100  from  two  friends.  His  present  deficiency  was  £603.  In  March 
last  he  disposed  of  the  Sandgate  business  by  valuation  for  £245. 
Since  then  he  had  devoted  himself  entirely7  to  the  business  at  Hythe. 
When  he  took  the  business  he  assumed  that  the  premises  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Andrew’s,  the  vendor,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were 
mortgaged.  A  w7rit  w7as  issued  against  him  on  April  22  for  £200 
and  £2  10s.  interest.  His  solicitors  advised  him  at  the  time  that 
he  should  admit  the  claim,  but  that  he  should  counterclaim  against 
the  vendor  for  misrepresentation  and  damages.  The  action  was 
to  have  been  tried  at  the  last  Kent  Assizes,  but  in  view7  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  disposed  of  the  Sandgate  business,  and  had  paid  money 
on  account  of  the  purchase  price,  counsel  advised  that  he  should 
abandon  the  proceedings  and  file  his  petition.  The  examination 
was  adjourned.  The  following  are  creditors  :■ — Andrews,  Hythe, 
£700  ;  Atkinson  &  Stainer,  Hythe,  £52  ;  Aynsley  &  Son,  Longton, 
£13  ;  Ax  tell  &  Short,  Hythe,  £12  ;  Booths,  Ltd.,  Tunstall,  £21  ; 
Bishop  <fc  Stoner,  Hanley,  £15  ;  Birks  Rawlings,  Stoke,  £12  ; 
City  Cabinet  Co.,  London,  £14  ;  Copeland  &  Sons,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
£11  ;  Doulton  &  Co.,  Burslem,  £37  ;  - — -  Enderlein,  London,  £15; 
Faudels,  Ltd.,  London,  £32  ;  Folkestone  Electric  Light  Co.,  Folke¬ 
stone,  £15  ;  Greenwich  Inlaid,  London,  £26  ;  Gent  &  Sons,  London, 
£24  ;  Hall,  Baydiss  &  Co.,  London,  £10  ;  London  Linoleum  Co., 
London,  £24  ;  Lazarus  &  Rowrenfield,  London,  £13  ;  Max  Emanuel 
&  Co.,  London,  £18  ;  Mason  &  Sons,  London,  £16  ;  Moore,  Edwrards 
&  Co.,  South  Shields,  £12  ;  Orme  Evans,  Ltd.,  Wolverhampton,  £30  ; 
Rouse  &  Edw7ards,  London,  £11  ;  W.  G.  Robinson,  Hy7the,  £12; 
Star  China  Co.,  Longton,  £21  ;  Singleton,  Benda  &  Co.,  London, 
£12  ;  Tulwing  &  Smith,  London,  £13  ;  Upton  Bros.,  Folkestone, 
£10  ;  P.  Walters,  Hastings,  £50  ;  F.  West,  Hastings,  £52  ;  Wilkin¬ 
son,  Ltd.,  Burslem,  £19  ;  Wileman  &  Co.,  Longton,  £18  ;  Walker 
&  Hill,  Sheffield,  £14  ;  Windout  &  Co.,  London,  £10  ;  Young  & 
Hodgson,  London,  £26. 

Village  Joseph,  44,  Silver-st.,  Doncaster,  Yorks.,  china,  and  glass 
dealer.  The  first  meeting  of  creditors  in  this  matter  was  held  on 
Aug.  12,  at  the  Official  Receiver’s  office,  Figtree-lane,  Sheffield. 
The  statement  of  affairs  showed  liabilities  £390  19s.  7d.,  and  the 
assets  were  estimated  to  produce  £171,  thus  disclosing  a  deficiency  of 
£253  odd.  It  appeared  that  the  debtor  started  business  about 
Easter,  190S,  without  capital,  and  he  attributed  his  failure  to  bad 
trade,  expense  of  hiring  and  loss  of  two  good  horses.  For  some  time 
past  he  had  been  sued  by  creditors.  The  debtor’s  wife  claimed  the 
furniture  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  given  to  her  by  her  mother. 
Eventually  the  matter  w7as  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver. 
The  public  examination  of  the  above  debtor  was  held  at  the  County 
Court  Hall,  Bank-st.,  Sheffield,  on  Thursday,  August  25.  It  trans¬ 
pired  that  the  debtor  started  trading  in  1908,  without  capital,  and 
borrowed  money  from  friends  and  money7  lenders.  The  statement 
of  affairs  disclosed  a  deficiency  of  £220.  The  debtor  attributed  his 
failure  to  bad  trade  and  loss  of  two  horses.  Mr.  Registrar  Binney 
ordered  the  case  to  be  concluded. 

Rather  Confusing. — A  country  paper  recommends  the 
preservation  of  “tinned  ”  fruit  in  glass  bottles.  Would 
the  writer  put  bottled  fruit  in  tin  cans  ? 
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POULENC’S  LIQUID  GOLD, 

FR«rtr^mfrt,SHPEXHIBmON  LflNnoH  J  2  GRANDS  PR'*-ST.  LOUIS,  1904. 

XHIBITION,  LONDON,  1 908.  MEMBERS  OF  JURY  (HORS  CONCOURS). 


BROWN  GOLD. 


Manufacturers 


of 


LUSTRE  COLOURS. 


ENAMELS  &  COLOURS  for  CERAMIC 


COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  CHINA. 
COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  EARTHENWARE. 
PREPARED  OXIDES  for  COLORATION  of  ENAMELS. 

US  ETABLISSEMEHTS  POULENC  FRERES,  MMPFACTPRIHG  CHEMISTS,  92,  RDE  YIEILLE  DO  TEMPLE,  PARIS. 

Agent  for  England!  JOS.  FLACH,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  Tower  St.,  LONDON  EC 
Represented  tn  STAFFORDSHIRE  by  Mr.  JAMES  G.  GREGORY,  Liverpool  Road,  NEWCASTLE,  Staffs 
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AND  BOY/IL  SEMI -P  OB  GELATIN,  ali 

TILES  tor  WALLS,  HE/IBTHS,  PUBMTURE.  8$c 
JLO AfOOJV  SHOW  ROOMS, 

49,  HATTON  GARDEN,  E.C.  *  GJi££W BROS.,  agents . 


^ew  York  Agent,  Australian  Agent, 

Edward  Butler,  Neal  Harrison, 

6;  &  69,  Part  Place,  New  York.  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne. 


raris  Agents. 

P.  de  Courcy  &  Mitten, 

6,  Cite  Paradis,  Paris. 
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New  British  Patents. 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  expressly  for  “  The  Pottbbt 
Gazette”  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfern  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent  Agents, 
15,  South-street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  and  2l,Southampton-buildings,W.C. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

Apparatus  for  Production  of  Blown  Glass  Articles,  No- 

10  794. _ e.  c.  R.  Marks.  (Empire  Machine  Co.,  United  States). 

Improvements  in  the  apparatus  for  production  of  blown  glass 
articles.  July  14,  1910. 

Bed  Pans,  No.  18.270.  — D.  Hogan.  Improvements  in  bed  pans. 

(Date  applied  for  under  Section  91  of  the  Act,  Oct.  16,  1909.) 
Bottles,  No.  16,908. — G.  A.  M.  Beavan  and  W.  H.  Hitches. 
Improvements  in  and  relating  to  bottles  and  the  like.  July  lo, 

1910.  _  „ 

Bottles,  No.  18,558  — D.  Hurst  and  H.  Iv.  Bridger.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  bottles,  jars,  and  the  like,  and  in  stoppers  therefor. 
Aug.  3,  1910. 

Bottle  Attachment,  No.  17,159. — C.  V  .  C.  Gear.  Improvements 
in  and  relating  to  attachment  for  bottles.  July  19,  1910. 

Bottle  Blowing  Machines,  No.  16,723. — J.  Murphy.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  and  relating  to  bottle-blowing  machines.  (Date  applied 
for  under  Section  91  of  the  Act,  Aug.  6,  1909.) 

Bottle  Stoppers,  No.  16,930. — A.  J.  G.  Bricknell.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  or  connected  with  bottle  stoppers.  July  15,  1910. 

China  Clay,  No.  17,984. — Exploration  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  A.  G.  Sala- 
man.  Improvements  in  the  preparation  of  china  clay.  July  28, 
1910. 

Chimney  Pots,  No.  18,142. — W.  Larmer.  Improvements  in 
chimney  pots.  July  30,  1910. 

Circular  Kilns,  No.  18,962. — J.  Lunt  and  J.  W.  Hartley.  Im¬ 
provements  in  circular  kilns  or  ovens.  Aug.  12,  1910. 

Glass,  No.  17,242. — E.  Benedictus.  Improvements  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  strengthened  glass.  (Application  for  Patent  of 
addition  to  No.  1790-10.)  July  20,  1910. 

Glass  Pot-Heating  Furnaces,  No.  18,301. — H.  E.  Smythe. 
Improvements  in  glass  pot-heating  furnaces.  (Date  applied  for 
under  Section  91  of  the  Act,  June  8,  1910.) 

Lavatory  Basins,  No.  18,147.— W.  Dauber.  Improvements 
in  lavatory  basins.  July  30,  1910. 

Machines  for  Grinding  Glass  Bottle  Necks,  No.  17,709. — 
H.  J.  C.  Forrester.  (Precision  Glass  Grinding  Co.,  United 
States.)  Improvements  in  machines  for  grinding  glass  bottle 
necks.  July  26,  1910. 

Manufacture  of  Writing  Tablets  of  Glass,  19,035. — J.  Scham- 
bony.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  writing  tablets  of 
glass.  Aug.  12,  1910. 

Mustard-pots,  No.  18,361. — J.  Cody.  Improvements  in  or 
relating  to  mustard-pots.  Aug.  3,  1910. 

Ovens  for  the  Manufacture  of  Tiles,  No.  18,114. — C.  Dressier. 
Improvements  in  or  relating  to  ovens  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  tiles,  potterv,  and  analogous  ware,  and  for  other  purposes. 
July  20,  1910. 

Packing  Cases  for  Pottery,  No.  18,629. — H.  Burgess.  Packing 
cases  for  pottery  and  other  fragile  articles.  Aug.  8,  1910. 
Plates,  No.  17,592. — E.  A.  Huckle.  Improvements  connected 
with  plates,  dishes,  and  other  receptacles  adapted  to  contain 
liquids.  July  25,  1910. 

Process  for  the  Production  of  Masses  Capable  of  Being 
Moulded  and  Pressed,  No.  18,189. — A.  Eichengriin.  Process 
for  the  production  of  masses  capable  of  being  moulded  and 
pressed.  (Date  applied  for  under  Section  91  of  the  Act,  Aug.  14, 

1909. ) 

Removable  Handle  for  Earthenware  or  Glass  Bottles, 
No.  17,739. — A.  C.  Nash,  E.  Spooner,  and  J.  J.  Lomax.  Remov¬ 
able  handle  for  earthenware  or  glass  bottles.  July  26,  1910. 
Syphon  Bottles,  No.  16,906. — G.  H.  Thorne.  Improvements 
in  or  relating  to  syphon  and  like  bottles.  July  15,  1910. 
Vegetable  Dishes,  No.  17,128. — W.  J.  Brown  and  J.  Steventon. 

Improvements  in  vegetable  dishes.  July  19,  1910. 

Water  Bottles,  No.  18,474. — A.  M.  Melville -Hamilton.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  or  relating  to  water-bottles  or  water-bags.  Aug.  4, 

1910. 

■  Specifications  Published. 

1909. 

17,222. — Fell.  Means  for  use  in  the  process  of  decorating  earthen 
and  other  ware. 

29,153. — Flint.  Anti-splashing  and  noiseless  bed-chamber  pot 
utensil,  night  commode,  and  the  like. 

16,935. — Martin.  Treatment  of  clays  for  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  and  other  articles. 

28,536. — Baisley  &  Baisley.  Machine  for  forming  flower-pots, 
and  other  articles  from  plastic  materials. 


1910. 

8,336. — Greither.  Spittoon. 

10,803. — Miller.  Water-closet  bowls. 

2,718. — Wei  .  Mustard-pot.  _  ....  , 

5,325. — Baeten.  Apparatus  for  crushing  and  sifting  clay  ancf 
like  materials. 

8,790. — Quinn.  Non-refillable  bottle. 

7,857. — Schumann.  Machines  for  perforating  porcelain  ware- 
or  the  like. 

Designs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  proprietors  of  designs  entered  on  the  Register 
in  Class  4,  which  includes  ■“ Articles  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  glass,, 
earthenware,  or  porcelain,  bricks,  tiles,  or  cement. 

563,508.— W.  C.  Smith,  Ivingston-rd.,  Staines,  Middlesex. 

563,745. — J.  A.  King,  181,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C. 

564,731. — J-  Tams  &  Son,  Crown  Pottery,  Longton. 

564,928-35. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 
565,104. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 

565  191. — British  Syphon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Basingliall-st.,  E.C. 

565! 728.— Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem. 

565' 850. — Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nile-st.,  Burslem. 

565,857. — F.  Cooper,  163,  Church-lane,  Handsworth  Wood. 

565  860-61. — Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  Snow -hill  Buildings,  E.C- 
56R076. — H.  Guimard,  194,  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Paris,  France. 

Address  for  service,  c/o  Boult,  Wade  &  Tennant.  Ill 
and  112,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 

562,459-61. _ H.  Aynsley  &  J.  T.  Fell,  Waterloo  Works,  Longton. 

563’595. — -Turrier-Croker  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  21,  Hatton- 
garden,  Liverpool. 

564,738. — Aida,  Duchess  di  Villana,  30,  Harley  House,  Fvegent  s. 
Park,  N.W. 

565,429. — -J.  Walsh  Walsh,  Lodge-road,  Birmingham. 

565^803. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

565,852. — J.  Tams  &  Son,  Crown  Pottery,  Longton. 

566,162. — E.  Cotton,  Nelson  Pottery,  Hanley. 

559,750. — E.  Pennington,  292,  Knowsley-rd.,  Bootle. 

565,445. — E.  Webster,  Westfield,  West  Bromwich. 

565.601. — T.  J.  Hands  &  Son,  Cecil-st.,  Birmingham. 

565.602.  — E.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Opal  China  Works,  Fenton. 

566,272. — Parkinson  Stove  Co.,  Ltd.,  Spring  Hill,  Birmingham. 
566*347. — Adderleys,  Ltd.,  Daisy  Bank  Pottery,  Longton. 

566,401. — A.  J.  B.  Cooper,  80,  Gloucester-rd.,  S.W. 

566M56. — Johnson  Bros.  (Hanley)  Ltd.,  Hanley. 

566,523.— Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

566,618.— Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41-2,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

565,802.— T.  Blank  &  Sons,  35,  Northampton-rd.,  Clerkenwell,  E.C. 
565*851.— Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nile-st.,  Burslem. 

566,361.— Goldschmidt,  Schmerl  &  Co.,  147,  Farrmgdon-rd.,  E.C. 
500,601.— Griffin  Foundry,  Ltd.,  Stephenson-st.,  Birmingham. 
566,621-22. — Koenig  &  Hammer,  11,  Fore-st.  Avenue,  E.C. 

560,718. — II.  H.  Martyne,  1,  Blomfield  Mansions,  Shepherd  s  Bush. 
566,842-43. — A.  W.  Savill,  Mayfield-avenue,  Woodford  Green,  E. 

566.975.  — C.  J.  Dams  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  121,  Newgate-st.,  E.C. 

566.976. —  Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

567-048-9. — Rhodes  Tile  Co.,  Ltd..  Reginald-st.,  Burslem. 

567,060. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41  and  42,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

507  io3. — British  and  Foreign  Bottle  Co.,  107,  Cannon-st.,  E.C. 
567-110-11.— Johnsen  &  Jorgensen,  Ltd.,  26-27,  Farringdon-st.,  E.C. 
567,186-88. — Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem. 

567.323. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

567.324.  — J.  Tams  &  Son,  Crown  Pottery,  Longton. 

567,332. — Deutsche  Kreppfabrik  G.m.b.H.,  12,  Wohlerstrasse,. 

Berlin,  Germany.  Address  for  service  c/o  H. 
Gardner  &  Son,  173,  174  and  175,  Fleet-st.,  E.C. 
567,378-79. — W.  H.  Goss,  Falcon  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent.  _ 
567,463.— G.  H.  Morison  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  5,  Torrenee-st.,  City-rd.,  E. 

567.549. — F.  A.  Rogers,  327,  Oxford-st.,  W. 

567.550.  — A.  W.  Brown,  16,  Whitehall  Park-rd.,  Gunnersbury,  W. 
567^643. — Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nile-st.,  Burslem. 


Latest  Complete  Specifications. 

Apparatus  for  Washing,  Scouring  or  Cleansing  Ceramic  Ware.— 

R.  H.  Wainford,  of  3,  Belgrave-rd.,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  and 
J.  W.  Hartley,  of  Deepdale  House,  Stone,  Staffs.,  declare  this  inven¬ 
tion  to  be  as  follows  : — This  invention  relates  to  a  new  or  improved 
apparatus  for  the  washing  and  cleansing  of  ceramic  articles  suci 
as  table  ware.  According  to  this  invention  the  articles  to  be 
cleansed  are  arranged  within  racks  w  hich  are  then  inserted  in  0 
cylinders  divided  sector -wise  similarly  to  those  described  in  Bailey 
and  Wainsford’s  Patent  Specification  No.  29,254  of  1906.  According 
to  one  arrangement,  a  skeleton  cylinder  without  end  doors  is  mounte 
to  rotate  upon  a  central  shaft  or  upon  trunnions  within  a  self-con¬ 
tained  hood  or  cover.  The  shaft  passes  from  the  inside  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  hood  through  one  or  twro  stuffing  boxes,  and  on  one  0 
its  ends  there  is  keyed  a  pulley  or  the  like  for  rotating  the  cylinder 
within  the  hood.  The  hood  is  provided  with  an  opening  correspond¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  sectional  compartments  of  the  cylinder,  this  open- 
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F'g-  B.  “Flatted.' 


FOOT 


STIFFS 

•Stoneware 


WARMERS 


Fig.  D.  “  Moulded.” 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  AND  PRICES  TO 


James  Stiff  &  Sons, 

LONDON  POTTERY, 

LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Telegrams:  “STIFF,  LONDON.' 


Telephone:  HOP,  627. 


Fig.  A.  “Thrown. 


ARCHITECTURAL  POTTERY. 

BRICKS,  TILES,  PIPES,  ENAMELLED  TERRA-COTTAS,  ORDINARY  AND  INCRUSTED  QUARRIES 
STONEWARE  MOSAICS,  FAIENCES,  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  STONEWARE.  ' 

By  LEON  LEFEVRE. 

WITH  5  PLATES,  950  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THE  TEXT,  AND  NUMEROUS  ESTIMATES. 

600  PAGES.  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  BY 

K.  H.  BIRD,  M.A.,  and  W.  MOORE  BINNS. 


CONTENTS. 


Fart  .Plain  Undecorated  Pottery.— Chapter  I.,  Clays;  §  1, 
Classification,  General  Geological  Remarks.  Working  of  Clay- 
f1®8-— Chapter  II.,  Preparation  of  the  Clay.— Chapter  III.,  Bricks. 
1.  Machines  working  by  compression.  II.  Expression  machines. 
(2)  Drying.  Transport.  (3)  Firing.  In  intermittent  kilns.  III. 
Continuous  kilns  :  C.  With  solid  fuel.  D.  With  gas  fuel.  Heat 

E reduction  of  the  kilns ;  §  2.  Dimensions,  Shapes,  Colours, 
lecoration,  and  Quality  of  Bricks.  §  3.  Applications — Use  of 
Bncks.  Chapter  IV.,  Tiles :  §1,  History;  §2,  Manufacture — (1) 
Moulding,  by  hand,  by  machinery  ;  (2)  Drying  ;  (3)  Firing.  §  3, 
Shapes :  Ancient  Tiles,  special  Tiles.  Ridge  Tiles,  Stoneware  Tiles, 
particulars  of  Tiles. — Chapter  V.,  Pipes  :  I.  Conduit  Pipes,  Manu- 
f  icture.  Moulding:  Horizontal  machines,  vertical  machines,  worked 
y  hand  and  steam.  Particulars  of  these  machines.  Drying : 
riring. '  II.  Chimney  Flues. — Chapter  VI.,  Quarries  :  Drying  and 


Firing.  Applications,  Particulars  of  Quarries.— Chapter  YU. 
Terra-cottas  :  Official  methods  of  testing  terra-cottas. 

Part  II.  Made-up  or  Decorated  Pottery.— Chapter  I.,  General 
Remarks  on  the  Decoration  of  Pottery :  Dips,  Glazes :  compod- 

vi1ia^ter  ^aze(i  ancf  Enamelled  Bricks;  Enamelled 
Biles.  Chapter  III.,  Decorated  Quarries :  I.  Paving  Quarries  ;  I. 
Decorated  with  dips ;  2.  Stoneware.  Applications.  II.  Facin* 
Quarries.  1.  In  Faience.  A.  Of  Limestone  paste.  B  Of  Silicion. 
paste.  C.  Of  Felspar  paste.  Manufacture,  firing.  2.  Of  Glased 
Stoneware.  3.  Of  Porcelain.  III.  Stove  Quarries  ;  Preparation  • 
Faiences  for  fireplaces.— Chapter  IV.,  Architectural  Decorated 
Pottery :  §  1,  Faiences  ;  §  2,  Stoneware  ;  §  3,  Porcelain.— Chapter 
V.,  Sanitary  Pottery :  Stoneware  Pipes :  Applications ;  Sinks  s 
Urinals.  Index. 


Price  15/-  net.  (Post  free,  15/6  Home;  16  6  Abroad). 

Published  by  SCOTT,  GREENWOOD  &  SON,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
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ing  being  furnished  with  a  close  fitting  door.  When  one  of  the 
sectional  compartments  is  brought  opposite  to  the  door,  the  racks 
can  be  introduced  or  withdrawn  from  it.  The  hood  is  partially 
filled  with  water  and  soda,  or  other  cleansing  material,  and  when 
the  cylinder  is  revolved  this  is  dashed  and  showered  about  through 
the  articles  in  the  racks.  In  the  skeleton  cylinder  there  may  in 
some  instances  be  provided  dash  boards,  which  carry  round  and 
splash  the  water  through  the  articles.  A  drain  cock  is  provided 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hood  for  removing  the  waste  water,  and  the 
hood  mav  be  connected  with  the  air  duct  of  an  exhaust  fan  to  re¬ 
move  steam  formed  in  the  hood,  or  to  prevent  steam  escaping  when 


the  door  of  the  hood  is  opened  for  introducing  or  removing  the 
racks.  Steam  for  heating  the  water  is  introduced  through  a  double 
cone  or  silencer  into  the  hood,  below  the  level  of  the  water.  Upon 
the  lower  portion  of  the  hood  there  may  be  provided  taps  for  the 
removal  of  dirty  water,  and  a  clearing  door  for  the  recovery  of 
scouring  material.  The  hood  may  be  provided  with  a  non-conduct¬ 
ing  casing  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat.  The  removable  racks  for 
the  reception  of  the  articles  are  preferably  provided  with  compart¬ 
ments  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
articles  to  be  cleansed. 

Glass  Annealing  Furnaces  or  Ovens. — L.  Rembaux,  of  Maustier 
s/Sambre,  Belgium,  claims  : — (1)  A  continuous  annealing  plant  for 
glass,  comprising  in  combination  a  series  of  annealing  ovens  through 
which  the  charge  of  glass  is  consecutively  passed  upon  a  suitable 
table  or  truck,  doors  or  partitions  dividing  the  ovens,  refractory 
honeycomb  heat  absorbing  devices,  and  flues  in  connection  with 
intermediate  ovens,  each  oven  having  a  temperature  lower  than  the 
oven  from  which  it  receives  the  glass.  (2)  In  an  annealing  plan^ 


of  the  type  claimed  in  claim  1,  a  preliminary  heating  oven  in  which 
the  truck  or  table  to  receive  the  charge  of  glass  is  heated  and  the 
gases  from  which  also  heat  the  other  ovens  throughout  the  series. 
(3)  In  an  annealing  plant  of  the  type  claimed  in  claim  2  the  com¬ 
bination  with  the  series  of  ovens  of  end  hoists  and  necessary  acces¬ 
sories  by  means  of  which  a  table  or  truck  which  has  been  passed 
through  the  series  of  ovens  may  be  returned  to  the  preliminary 
heating  oven. 

Preparation  Of  China  Clay.— Alfred  Gordon  Salamon,  of  I,  Fen- 
church-avenue,  E.C.,  C.  J.  Grace,  of  Chantry  Green  House,  Steyning, 
Sussex,  and  the  Exploration  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  11,  Cornhill,  E.C.,  declare 
this  invention  to  be  described  in  the  following  statement  : — This 
invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  preparation  of  china  clay 
as  hitherto  practised  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  china  clay  there  prepared  for  market  is  known  as  ‘  ‘  bleach¬ 
ing  clay  ’  and  its  selling  value  is  to  a  very  great  extent  dependent 
upon  its  freedom  from  colour.  We  have  found  that  the  colouring 


matter  can  be  almost  entirely,  if  not  wholly,  removed  by  subjecting 
the  clay  emulsion,  whether  concentrated  or  comparatively  dilute, 
to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  or  a  suitable  sulphite,  bisulphite  or 
other  compound  of  sulphurous  acid  which  is  capable  of  combining 
with  the  colouring  matter  and  forming  soluble  salts  or  compounds 
The  quantity  of  reagent  required,  which  is  very  small  compared  to 
the  quantity  of  clay  to  be  treated,  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  colouring  matter  to  be  removed  and  may  be  determined 
by  previous  experiment  upon  the  small  scale.  If,  as  is  preferable,  a 
filter  press  be  used  for  subsequent  treatment  of  the  china  clay  we 
advise  that  the  pressed  china  clay  be  well  washed  with  water  so 
as  to  remove  practically  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  added 
reagent  and  any  soluble  salts  or  compounds  which  it  may  have 
formed.  We  have  found  that  by  such  treatment  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  obtained  is  greatly  enhanced  and  further  that  a  low  or  second 
quality  bleaching  clay  may  by  such  elimination  of  the  objectionable 
constituent  or  constituents  be  fairly  brought  into  the  category  of 
first  quality  bleaching  clays.  The  process  of  treatment  above 
described  will  also  apply  to  china  clay  sold  as  “  potter’s  clay,” 
provided  that  the  emulsion  does  not  contain  an  undue  proportion 
of  mica  containing  locked  up  colouring  matter.  Should  this  be  the 
case  then  the  colouring  matter  above  referred  to  is  liable  to  become 
visible  upon  firing.  r^a 

Manufacturing  Glass  Bottles,  Jars,  &c.-— F.  W.  Knowles,  of  Ivy 
House,  Thornhill,  Lees,  near  Dew  sbury,  and  G.  W.  Inman,  of  the 
Glass  Bottle  Works,  Thornhill,  Lees,  declare  this  invention  to  be  as 
follows  : — This  invention  relates  to  machines  for  manufacturing 
glass  bottles,  jars,  and  the  like,  of  the  type  in  which  a  bracket  carries 
the  finishing  mould  under  the  turnover  motion.  According  to  this 
invention  the  two  halves  of  the  ring  mould  are  each  carried  by  a 
slide  linked  to  a  boss  surrounding  the  plunger  cylinder,  which  boss  is 


partially  rotated  by  a  handle  at  the  front  of  the  machine,  the  links 
operating  the  slides  to  open  the  mould  ;  and  on  such  handle  being 
released,  springs  return  it  to  its  normal  position,  closing  the  ring 
mould.  The  plunger  is  raised  by  a  double  cam  engaging  bowds  or 
pins  on  or  in  connection  with  the  said  plunger,  the  said  cam' being 
for  example  in  the  form  of  opposite  semi-circular  inclined  surfaces 
on  a  collar  rotated  by  a  similar  handle  ;  and  the  stem  of  the  paddle 
is  linked  to  a  cam  or  eccentric  actuated  by  a  suitable  lever,  the 
movements  of  the  said  cam  raising  and  lowering  the  paddle.  ^ 
Stands  for  Displaying  .Tea  Cups,  Saucers,  &c. — The  Anglo-Beige 
Glass  Assocation,  Ltd.,  and.  John  Sayer,  of  No.  13,  St.  Andrew- 
st.,  E.C.,  claims  : — 1.  A  clip  for  supporting  articles  such  as  a  cup, 
saucer,  and  a  plate  or  plates  one  behind  the  other.  2.  A  clip  of  the 
kind  described  having  its  ends  bent  round  so  as  to  take  into  holes 


made  in  each  side  of  a  stand  or  support,  or  if  pointed  to  dig  into 
the  said  sides.  3.  A  clip  of  the  kind  described  having  means  for 
attachment  to  a  stand  at  the  back,  two  horizontal  members,  to 
support?a  saucer  and  a  plate  or  plates  or  the  like,  turn  vertical 
parallel’members,  a  clip  adjustable  on  said  vertical  parallel  members 
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Buff  Clays,  for  various  Earthenware,  Tile,  Sanitary,  Majolica, 

Stilt,  Door  Furniture,  <&c.,  Bodies. 

MR.  COLIN  McNEAL,  A  gent,  HICHFIELD  HOUSE,  BLURTON  ROAD,  FENTON. 

SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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and  a  fixed  clip  or  support  to  hold  the  rim  and  the  recessed  bottom 
of  the  cup  or  the  like.  4.  support  for  clips  of  the  kind  described 
•comprising  a  vertical  member  or  members  the  sides  of  which  are 
perforated  or  adapted  to  receive  the  bent  round  ends  of  the  clips. 
5.  A  stand  or  support  for  clips  of  the  kind  described  comprising  a 
number  of  vertical  members  the  sides  of  which  are  perforated  or 
adapted  to  receive  the  bent  round  ends  of  the  clips,  a  number  of 
horizontal  members  to  which  the  vertical  members  are  attached 
and  a  hinged  supporting  leg  at  the  back. 

Automatic  Manufacture  of  Bottles,  Flasks,  &c. — A.  Wilzin,  of 
100,  Boulevard  Victor  Hugo,  St.  Ouen  (Seine),  Paris,  claims  :• — 
An  installation  for  automatically  manufacturing  blown  glass  goods 


consisting  essentially  in  the  combination  with  a  glass  furnace  (or 
with  collector  connected  thereto)  provided  with  a  series  of  tap- 
holes  disposed  in  a  straight  line  and  with  obturators  adapted  to  be 
concurrently  opened  and  closed,  of  glass  tapping,  measuring  and 
blowing  mechanism  respectively  arranged  in  front  of  the  tap-holes  ;  a 
number  of  parallel  shafts  or  spindles  receiving  concurrently  alter¬ 
nating  or  intermittent  movements  serving  to  control  the  application 
■  of  the  measuring  moulds  to  the  tap-holes,  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  obturators,  the  motion  of  the  parison  indenting  punches,  the 
delivery  of  the  parison  to  the  finishing  mould,  the  motion  of  the  mov¬ 
able  bottom  within  the  finishing  mould,  the  opening  of  the  ring 
mould,  the  admission  of  compressed  fluid  for  blowing  or  of  gas  for 
heating  purposes  ;  and  of  a  single  motor  mechanism  constituted 
by  the  combination  of  cam,  eccentrics,  Maltese  cross  gears  or  other 
motion  transforming  devices  suited  to  the  motion  to  be  imparted 
to  said  shafts  or  spindles. 

Improvaments  in  Glassware.— O.  A.  Mygatt,  of  15,  East  32nd-st., 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  claims  : — (1 )  Transparent  pressed  glass  enclosures 
having  on  one  surface  substantially  parallel  lines  of  corrugations 

Fig  l  Fig-2 


of  angular  and  prismatic  outline,  and  on  the  opposite  surface 
running  parallel  and  substantially  facing  them  through  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  glass,  corrugations  of  curved  outline.  (2)  Modification 
of  claim  1  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  corrugations 
on  both  sides  lie  in  planes  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  glass 
enclosure.  (3)  Modification  of  claims  1  and  2  characterised  by 
the  fact  that  double-reflecting  angular  or  prismatic  outlines  are 
used  on  the  outer  surface.  (4)  Modification  of  claims  1  and  2, 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  double-reflecting  angular  or  pris¬ 
matic  outlines  are  used  on  the  inner  surface.  (5)  Modification  of 
claims  1  and  2  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  curved  corruga¬ 
tions  are  convex  in  outline.  (6)  Modification  of  claims  1  and  2 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  curved  corrugations  are  concave 
in  outline.  (7)  Modification  of  claims  1  and  2  characterised  by 
the  fact  that  the  outlines  of  the  prismatic  corrugations  have  more 
than  two  flat  surfaces.  (8)  Modification  of  claims  1  and  2,  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  fact  that  the  corrugations  on  opposite  surfaces  sub¬ 


stantially  facing  each  other  through  the  thickness  of  the  glass  are 
of  equal  basal  width  and  have  their  tops  or  apices  directly  opposite 
to  each  other.  (9)  Modification  of  claims  1  and  2,  characterised 
by  the  fact  that  on  one  side  of  the  glass  plain  or  smooth  surfaces  lie 
between  corrugations.  (10)  Moaification  of  claims  1  and  2, 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  on  opposite  surfaces  plain  or  smooth 
surfaces  lie  between  corrugations. 

Manufacture  Of  Glass. — J.  J.  Quertinmont,  of  Point  Marion' 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  claims  : — (1)  The  process  of  making  rein¬ 
forced  glass,  which  comprises  passing  a  reinforcing  element  along¬ 
side  molten  masses  of  glass  and  positively  piling  up  the  molten 
masses  at  the  plane  of  formation  whereby  layers  from  said  masses 
are  simultaneously  forced  toward  and  freely  on  both  sides  of  said 
reinforcing  element.  (2)  An  apparatus  for  making  wire  glass 
comprising  a  holding  trough,  means  for  guiding  a  reinforce  member 
adjacent  thereto,  and  means  for  positively  piling  up  the  molten  glass 
from  said  trough  at  the  plane  of  formation  and  freely  against  said 
reinforce  member.  (3)  An  apparatus  for  making  wire  glass  com¬ 
prising  a  V-shaped  trough,  a  follower  blade  adapted  to  rest  at  the 
apex  of  the  trough  and  pivot  therein  and  means  for  guiding  a  wire 
mesh  adjacent  at  side  of  said  trough  to  receive  molten  glass  displaced 


from  said  trough.  4.  An  apparatus  for  making  wire  glass  com¬ 
prising  two  V-shaped  troughs,  follower  blades  in  each,  adapted 
to  pivot  therein  and  to  swing  towards  each  other,  means  for  holding 
said  troughs  with  their  adjacent  sides  parallel  and  with  a  slot  there¬ 
between,  and  means  for  guiding  a  wire  mesh  in  said  slot. 


Fragments. 


Glass  Betties  to  the  weight  of  11S  tons  were  exported 
from  Caen  last  year,  as  compared  with  62  tons  in  1908. 

A  porcelain  ointment  cup  was  among  the  lime-encrusted 
articles  recovered  by  the  divers  at  work  in  Tobermory  Bay 
searching  for  Armada  treasure. 

For  our  French  Readers. — “  Je  vois  que  vous  etes  dccore 
pour  vos  brillants  services.  Ce  sont  des  services  mili- 
taires,  sans  doute.”  “  Oh  !  non,  monsieur  le  sous  prefet ; 
e’est  des  services  de  table  .  .  .  .j’suis  marchand  de  porce- 
laine  !  ” 

A  Modest  Demand. — A  Pittsburg  glass  journal  has  the 
following  in  its  advertising  columns  : — ‘ '  I  want  made  out 
of  clear  glass,  coloured  deep  crimson,  a  tube  3J  ft.  long, 
with  a  |  hole  in  centre  its  length.  The  first  6  inches  of  one 
end  to  be  1J  inch  diameter,  then  2\  inches  diameter  to 
within  3  inches  of  top,  that  should  taper  to  1  inch 
diameter,  with  a  globe-shaped  end  2  inches  in  diameter, 
with  small  holes  in  top  on  this  tube  18  inches  from  bottom 
end  to  be  a  shelf  24  inches  in  diameter,  2  inches  thick 
at  base,  tapering  on  top  to  li  inches  at  edge,  edge  to  be 
slightly  corrugated  in  4  inch  circles  ;  18  inches  above  this 
shelf  to  be  another  14  inches  in  diameter,  6  inches  plain 
edge,  both  to  be  coloured  grass  green  and  attached  solid 
to  tube,  the  intent  being  to  use  it  for  a  fountain.  If  some¬ 
one  can  make  this,  please  give  me  price.” 
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NOTICE  OF  REAOVAL. 

THOS.  WEBB  &  SONS, 

I  DEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  that  the  address  of  their 

London  Offices  and  Showrooms  is  now  . 

Ltd. 

26,  HATTON  GARDEN, 

E.C. 

(Late  11,  Charterhouse  Street.) 

A LB. — Their  Telephone  Number  will  be  as  before — “  Holborn  81 

//' 

PILKIMqToM'S  TILE  *  PoTtE Ry  e  IT 

I  CLIFTOM  JUUCTIoMT  MANCHESTER  .  EMCLAMD 

/  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED  2  GRAND  PRIZES  AT  THE 
FRANCO  -  BRITISH  EXHIBITION  FOR  THE  SPECIAL  EXCEL¬ 
LENCE  OF  THEIR  EXHIBITS.  WHICH  INCLUDED 


HLEJ,  FAIENCE,  H0JAIC5, 
LANCASTRIAN  PoTtERX 

ARTISTIC  VASES, 

AND  NEW  ARTISTIC  EFFECTS  IN  GLAZES  AND  LUSTRES. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


CONTINENTAL  PUSHFULNESS. 

THE  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  are  very  frequently  'referred  to  the 
practices  of  foreign  countries  as  an  example 
of  what  they  should  do  to  assist  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  British  trade.  When  a  Continental 
nation,  such  as  Germany,  for  instance,  begins  to  show 
rapid  commercial  development,  some  one  particular 
•  phase  is  taken  hold  of  and  held  up  for  the  imitation  of 
the  Britisher.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  well 
recognised  that  many  hundreds  of  causes  are  working- 
together  to  bring  about  any  industrial  prosperity,  and 
to  select  one  or  two  of  these  causes  only  and  try  to 
persuade  the  public  that  the  development  depends  upon 
these  alone,  is  bad  reasoning  and  likely  to  lead  us  all 
astray. 

There  is,  howrever,  no  doubt  that  the  youth  belonging 
to  the  commercial  population  abroad,  and  particularly 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  are  more  intent  upon  equipping 
themselves  thoroughly  for  active  and  intelligent  com 
mercial  life  than  the  corresponding  class  in  this  country. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  obsessed  by  cricket  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  football  in  the  winter,  as  is  too  evidently  the 
ease  here.  They  realise  more  clearly  that  a  knowledge 
of  English  trade  and  English  commercial  customs,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  English  language,  will  be  of  service 
to  them  when  they  are  old  enough  to  take  up  positions 
of  responsibility  in  their  native  land  ;  whereas  it  is  a 
rare  thing  for  an  English  youth  to  spend  his  time  and 
his  money  in  making  himself  acquainted,  in  Germany  I 


or  in  France  or  Austria,  with  the  trade  customs  and  life 
of  those  nations.  We  are  led  to  this  observation  by 
the  frequent  receipt  of  letters  from  abroad,  written  by 
young  men  or  their  parents  or  guardians,  applying  for 
situations  in  England.  Judging  from  the  letters  wre 
receive  it  is  certain  that  a  large  correspondence  of  this 
nature  is  continually  going  on,  and,  as  a  result,  a  great 
many  young  men  are  placed  in  situations  here  which 
will  enable  them  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  about  British  trade.  At  the  moment  we  have  two 
such  letters  before  us,  one  from  Germany  and  one  from 
Austria,  the  writers  of  which,  acquainted  with  three 
modern  languages,  and  commercially  educated  in  book¬ 
keeping  and  general  office  work,  offer  their  services  free, 
or  at  a  nominal  salary  for  a  year  or  two. 

There  are  those  in  this  country  who  believe  that  it  is 
both  unwise  and  unpatriotic  to  give  employment  to 
such  applicants  ;  and,  of  course,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  this  attitude  ;  but  the  opposite  view  is  probably 
more  liberal  and  in  the  end  wiser,  and,  in  any  case,  there 
will  always  be  many  English  firms  who  will  employ  these 
young  people  simply  because  they  are  cheap  and  effective 
workers. 

What  we  desire  to  emphasise  is  that,  instead  of 
attempting  to  stem  the  tide  of  this  commercial  immigra¬ 
tion,  we  should  ourselves  imitate  the  practice.  Al¬ 
ready  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  scheme  by 
which  young  people  in  private  life  exchange  residences 
for  a  year  or  two  between  English  and  German  and  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  homes,  and  undoubtedly  a  great  lin¬ 
guistic  advantage  is  obtained  thereby  at  a  minimum 
of  expense.  We  suggest  that  similar  exchanges  should 
be  made  in  commercial  life  ;  and  that  when  an  applica¬ 
tion  such  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred  is  received 
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American  Showrooms— 53,  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.  MADDOCK  &  MILLER, 
Agents  and  Representatives. 

Australian  Agency—  NEALE  HARRISON, 
Salisbury  Buildings  (corner  of  Bourke 
and  Queen  Streets),  Melbourne. 


Canadian  Agents— Messrs.  A.  T.  WILEY  & 
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by  an  English  firm,  it  should  be  accepted  subject  to 
reciprocation.  A  German  firm  wishes  to  place  one  of  its 
young  men,  probably  a  son  or  nephew'  of  one  of  the 
partners,  with  an  English  house,  to  which  the  house 
might  reply  that  it  also  desired  to  place  one  of  its  sons 
in  the  German  firm,  or,  if  not  a  son  or  relative,  then  one  of 
the  clerks,  and  thus  an  exchange  might  be  made  to 
mutual  advantage.  A  few  years  of  this  kind  of  thing 
would  soon  bring  about  a  great  improvement  in  the 
breadth  of  our  commercial  views,  the  depth  of  our 
commercial  knowledge,  and  the  accuracy  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages. 

POTTERY  PROBLEMS  UNDER  DISCUSSION. 

MOMENTOUS  meeting  of  pottery  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  held  at 
the  North  Stafford  Hotel  on"  Sept.  26,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  the  questions  of  lead 
and  dust,  &c.,  in  the  potting  trade.  The  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  private.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  which 
included  manufacturers  from  Scotland,  Bristol,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire.  Mr.  Bernard  Moore 
presided,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  which  lasted 
from  half -past  two  till  half -past  five,  the  press  representa¬ 
tives  in  attendance  were  informed  that  the  various  clauses 
of  the  report  had  been  considered  seriatim,  together  with 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Manufacturers’  recommendation 
in  regard  to  each,  and  that  it  had  been  decided  to  ask 
the  Home  Office  to  receive  a  deputation  which  will  suggest 
certain  modifications  of  the  proposed  new  rules.  Until 
more  details  are  known  we  cannot  comment  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  beyond  remarking  that  the  very  fact  of  such  a 
meeting  having  been  held  is  a  promising  sign  that  our 
manufacturers  are  working  well  together  in  a  matter  which 
is  of  vital  importance  to  them  all. 

Our  Potteries  correspondent  understands  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  subjected  to 
very  severe  criticism  by  many  of  those  who  attended  the 
meeting,  and  the  tone  of  some  of  the  comments  must  have 
been  extremely  disappointing  to  those  manufacturers  w'ho 
had  been  taking  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations  and 
fighting  so  hard  to  prevent  w  hat  would  have  been  a  disaster 
to  the  trade — the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  lead  glazes 
altogether.  Mr.  Bernard  Moore,  he  is  informed,  told  the 
critics  plainly  that  such  concessions  as  the  manufacturers 
had  gained  represented  the  maximum  likely  to  be  conceded, 
and  that  they  had  obtained  the  best  terms  they  could  in  a 
very  hard  bargain.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
was  very  little  likelihood  that  any  of  the  recommendations 
would  be  altered  to  any  aj)preciable  extent.  The  depu¬ 
tation  selected  to  wait  upon  the  Home  Office  comprises 
about  sixteen  membeis — rather  too  unwieldly  a  party,  one 
would  have  thought,  to  be  effective — and  the  points  they 
were  instructed  to  raise  were  numerous.  They  will  ask 
for  many  concessions,  but  the  feeling  in  responsible  circles 
is  that  their  mission  will  prove  of  little  avail. 

POTTERY  PRICES. 

N  our  last  issue  we  gave  expression  to  the  desire  of 
the  majority  of  retail  glass  and  china  dealers 
that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  unsatisfactory 
method  of  invoicing  goods  from  the  Potteries. 
We  are  pleased  to  insert  in  this  issue  a  letter  from 
a  manufacturer  on  the  subject.  We  are  sorry  he  is  “  over¬ 
worked,”  but  if  he  had  not  been,  we  probably  should  not 
have  heard  from  him.  We  know  by  experience  that  it  is 
always  the  very  busy  man  who  will  find  time,  and  take 
trouble  to  inquire  into  and  rectify,  a  grievance.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  have  not  opportunities  of  meeting 
to  discuss  questions  of  important  interest  to  them  both,  and 


in  respect  of  which  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  Ques¬ 
tions  are  constantly  arising  (there  are  five  or  six  of  them 
that  need  investigation  at  the  present  time)  that  would  be 
satisfactorily  settled,  if  they  could  only  be  thoroughly 
discussed.  We  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  arouse  in¬ 
terest  amongst  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  matters  as  to 
which  they  are  not  agreed .  Several  times  we  have  succeeded 
in  eliciting  one  or  two  communications  on  a  subject, 
but  the  interest  has  been  limited  to  very  few,  it  has  not 
been  sustained,  and  things  have  gone  on  as  they  did  before. 

Since  the  two  sections  of  the  trade  that  are  principally 
concerned  in  the  method  of  pricing  potter}'  cannot  meet 
to  discuss  the  existing  system,  we  gladly  afford  them  the 
means  of  doing  so  by  correspondence  in  our  columns,  and 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  brief  letters  on  the  subject 
from  manufacturers  and  dealers.  We  thank  our  corres¬ 
pondent  whose  letter  appears  in  the  correspondence  page 
this  month,  but  regret  that  he  pays  more  attention  to  the 
conditional  suggestion  we  made  atthe  close  of  our  remarks, 
than  to  the  definite  one  which  formed  the  occasion  for 
them  and  wffiich  is  clearly  stated  in  the  last  dozen  words. 
Our  suggestion  was  that  when  manufacturers  make  an 
advance  in  pottery  prices,  they  should  make  it  on  the  price 
of  each  item,  and  not  by  a  percentage  on  the  total  amount 
of  the  invoice. 

We  fully  agree  with  our  correspondent  “  that  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  invoicing  Staffordshire  pottery  at 
prices  which  include  carriage  and  packing,”  but  w'e  will 
not  admit  that  they  are  “insuperable.”  Great  as  they 
are,  they  could  be  overcome.  But  until  that  can  be  done, 
it  does  seem  desirable  that  manufacturers  ‘  ‘  should  meet 
the  convenience  of  dealers  by  invoicing  each  item  at  its 
advanced  price.”  We  feel  sure  that  “  Overworked 
Manufacturer  ”  will  admit  that  this  is  desirable,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  (and  from  others)  on  the 
subject.  The  inclusion  of  carriage  and  cost  of  packing  in 
the  price  charged  for  the  goods  can  be  discussed  hereafter. 

THE  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

HE  Board  of  Management  of  the  Pottery  and 
Glass  Trades  Benevolent  Institution  have  had 
an  arduous  and  anxious  experience  for  the  past 
few  months,  and  it  will  probably  be  continued 
for  a  short  time;  but  they  earnestly  hope  the 
Institution  will  be  greatly  benefited  as  the  result.  They 
are  endeavouring  to  adopt  suggestions  made  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  Institution.  The  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  rules  has  been 
unremitting  in  their  labours,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  present 
their  report  to  the  Board  before  the  date  of  the  Festival 
Dinner  in  November.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  proposed 
revision  is  to  increase  the  income  of  the  Institution  by 
securing  an  increase  in  the  membership.  Wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  everywhere  are  earnestly  requested  to  support 
the  Institution  by  annual  subscriptions,  and  to  use  their 
influence  to  induce  their  assistants,  male  and  female,  to 
become  members.  The  Institution  if  supported,  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  by  the  rank  and  file  of  those  engaged  in 
the  trade  throughout  the  country,  will  be  able  to  render 
substantial  assistance  to  any  of  its  members  (or  to  the 
widows  of  its  members)  who  in  old  age  may  be  reduced 
to  w'ant.  It  is  premature  to  say  in  what  way  the  new 
rules  will  improve  the  conditions  of  membership,  but  in 
any  case  the  benefits  to  those  w'ho  need  them  will  be  very 
great  in  proportion  to  the  annual  subscription.  The  annual 
subscription  is  a  small  one,  and  assistants  and  dealers  are 
urged  to  become  members,  not  so  much  because  of  personal 
advantage  should  they  themselves  be  overtaken  by  mis¬ 
fortune  (though  they  will  be  entitled  to  that),  but  because 
of  the  happiness  they  will  derive  from  the  knowledge  that 
their  small  subscriptions — united — will  provide  some  of 
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the  necessaries  of  life  to  their  fellow  members  who  may  be 
in^Jwant,  towards  the  close  of  it.  The  proceeds  from  the 
Festival  Dinner  in  November  will  be  devoted  to  the  same 
object,  and  members  of  the  trade  and  others  are  invited 
to  contribute  to  the  chairman’s  list — there  will  not  be  any 
other'  on  this  occasion.  Tickets  for  the  Festival  Dinner 
— 10s.  6d.  each — may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
G.  W.  James,  40,  Hatton-garden,  E.C.,  who  will  also  be  glad 
to  receive  donations,  however  small,  for  the  chairman’s  list. 

THE  KAY -COX  COLLECTION 

(by  a  member  of  our  staff.) 

HE  Manchester  Whitworth  Institute,  which 
has  its  home  in  Whitworth  Park,  Manchester, 
is  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  a  notable 
collection  of  British  pottery  bequeathed  (with 
many  other  art  treasures)  by  the  late  Mr. 
George  Ferdinand  Cox,  of  Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 
Mr.  Cox  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  acquiring  inter¬ 
esting  old  pottery.  He  was  a  well-known  connoisseur  in 
•antiques  and  works  of  art  generally,  and,  like  the  late 
Mr.  Isaac  Falcke,  he  was,  in  addition,  an  enthusiastic 
collector,  and  retained  for  his  own  gratification  such  objects 
as  he  specially  admired  i  from  those  that  came  under 
his  notice  in  the  way  of  business  His  bequest  to  the 
Whitworth  Institute  is  a  valuable  one,  including  oil  paint¬ 
ings,  water-colours,  engravings,  prints,  pewter  and  antique 
furniture,  but  I  shall  now  only  refer  to  the  pottery.  Mr. 
Robert  Bateman,  the  curator  of  the  Institute,  has  cour¬ 
teously  favoured  us  with  particulars  of  some  of  the  six 
hundred  pieces  of  ceramics  which  he  and  his  assistants 
are  now  engaged  in  classifying  and  arranging,  and  which 
will  shortly  be  open  for  public  inspection.  In  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  the  donor,  all  bequeathed  by  him  will  be 
shown  as  the  44  Kay-Cox  Collection.” 

Like  so  many  other  collectors  of  pottery,  the  late  Mr. 
Cox  came  under  the  fascinating  spell  of 'Josiah  Wedgwood, 
with  the  result  that  many  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  are  by  the  man  whom  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  opening 
the  Burslem  Institute,  called  the  “great  Wedgwood.” 
But  the  collection  also  includes  interesting  specimens  of 
the  productions  of  his  great  contemporaries,  Adams,  Turner, 
and  Spode.  Many  who  make  comparisons  between  these 
great  potters  and  Josiah  Wedgwood  do  so  with  imperfect 
knowledge.  We  can  concede,  as  we  do,  that  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood  was  the  greatest  among  these  great  experts,  without 
disparaging  the  others. 

We  think  it  necessary  to  make  this  observation,  because 
in  an  account  of  this  very  bequest  William  Adams  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  Wedgwood’s  imitators,  presumably 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  both  made  Jasper  ware. 
This  is  not  just  to  Adams,  and  is  likely  to  lead  many 
visitors  to  the  collection  to  form  a  wrong  estimate  of  the 
merit  of  some  of  the  Adams  ware  in  it.  Wedgwood’s 
fame  is  secure,  without  depreciation  of  the  productions  of 
others.  Adams  was  employed  as  a  youth  by  Wedgwood 
at  Etruria  (whether  as  apprentice  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to 
say),  and  in  Miss  Meteyard’s  4  4  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  ” 
she  speaks  of  Adams  as  his  44  favourite  pupil.”  She  also 
points  out  that  Adams  made  known  to  Wedgwood  the 
result  of  his  experiments  in  improving  the  colour  of  Jasper 
ware.  In  the  second  volume  of  44  Wedgwood’s  Life  ” 
there  is  an  illustration  of  a  handsome  vase,  with  figures 
modelled  by  Flaxman,  and  Miss  Meteyard  points  out  that 
this  44  was  the  last  one  made  at  Etruria  with  the  assistance 
of  William  Adams.”  Adams  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account  at  Burslem  fifteen  years  before  Wedgwood 
died,  and  was  very  successful.  Wedgwood  and  he  remained 
fast  friends  to  the  last.  Wedgwood  cherished  the  vase 
which  44  they  had  produced  for  the  last  time  together  at 
Etruria,”  and  when  Adams  went  to  see  him  on  his  death¬ 


bed.  44  the  identical  vase  was  presented  to  the  old  favourite 
pupil  as  a  parting  gift  from  the  dying  master.” 

The  most  beautiful  of  Wedgwood's  productions  was  the 
famous  Jasper  ware,  and  the  collection  contains  many 
examples  of  this,  including  a  copy  of  the  Portland  vase  in 
black,  with  figures  in  white  relief.  A  fine  example  of  sage- 
green  jasper  is  a  two-handled  vase,  with  figures  of  the 
Muses  in  white  relief,  and  relief  ornamentation  in  light 
yellow.  There  are  copies  of  the  4  4  Wine  ’  ’  vase  and  the 
“Water”  vase,  modelled  by  Flaxman  for  Wedgwood. 
In  black  basalt  there  is  a  covered  vase  on  pedestal,  em¬ 
bellished  with  the  well-known  4  4  Dancing  Hours  ’  ’ — 
figures  of  dancing  girls  in  white  relief.  When  Mr.  Bate¬ 
man  has  completed  the  arrangement,  we  may  make  further 
reference  to  the  best  of  the  Wedgwood  productions.  There 
is  a  good  collection  of  basalt  and  jasper  pieces  of  the  period 
of  Wedgwood  and  Bentley,  and  of  a  later  date,  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  basalt  by  Turner,  Mayer,  Neale,  and  other  con¬ 
temporary  potters  who  worked  in  this  body.  There  is  a 
small  but  choice  collection  of  Adams  and  Turner  jasper. 
The  best  specimen  of  Adams  jasper  is  a  globular  vase 
and  cover  upon  a  square  pedestal,  in  blue  surface  jasper. 
The  vase  and  cover  have  convolvulus  borders,  with  narrow 
leafage  in  sets  of  three  from  base  up.  On  the  sides  of  the 
pedestal  there  are  female  figures,  emblematical  of  the 
seasons,  with  borders  in  white,  and  borders  of  shell  designs 
in  white  round  plinth. 

An  important  section  of  the  bequest  is  the  collection  of 
stoneware  jugs  and  mugs.  As  a  collection  it  is  considered 
very  important,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  any  provincial 
museum.  The  pieces  are  all  marked,  and  are  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  William  Adams,  John  Turner, 
Josiah  Spode,  T.  &  J.  Hollins,  John  Davenport,  and  David 
Dunderdale.  A  mug  in  Wedgwood's  fine  stoneware  has 
the  neck  and  part  of  the  handles  covered  with  blue  jasper. 
The  base  is  beaded  by  the  lathe,  and  the  body  is  orna¬ 
mented  by  a  coursing  scene,  with  trees,  dogs,  and  horse¬ 
men  treated  in  high  relief  with  great  skill.  It  has  a  smooth 
surface  slightly  glazed.  An  Adams  jug  in  fine  stoneware 
is  machine-turned  at  base  and  neck,  and  the  neck  with 
part  of  the  handle  is  chocolate  colour.  The  centre  has 
trees  and  landscape  in  low  relief  very  nicely  cut.  The 
subject  is  a  coursing  scene,  in  which  the  hare  is  a  prominent 
figure.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  excellent  workmanship. 
A  stoneware  tankard  jug  by  Turner  is  a  clever  piece  of 
potting.  It  has  two  brown  bands,  one  near  the  top  and 
the  other  near  the  base,  forming  a  border  for  the  scene  in 
the  centre,  which  represents  a  cock-fight — a  popular  sport 
at  that  time.  The  birds  are  shown  in  actual  battle,  and 
the  countenances  of  the  spectators  are  characteristic. 
The  base  of  the  mug  is  beaded  by  machine  turning,  and 
the  handle  has  a  curious  4  4  thumb  rest.  ’  ’  The  mug  is  not 
glazed.  A  Davenport  jug  in  fine  stoneware  is  brown  at  the 
neck  spout  and  part  of  the  handle.  This  also  has  a 
sporting  scene,  with  trees  and  figures  in  relief,  representing 
a  fox  hunt,  “  In  at  the  death.”  On  the  reverse  sportsmen 
are  seen  dismounting  and  crossing  a  stile.  It  has  a  glazed 
surface,  and  is  stamped  44  Davenport,”  and  an  anchor  at 
the  bottom.  A  Spode  jug  in  fine  stoneware  is  a  replica 
of  the  Davenport  jug  last  described.  The  fox-hunting 
scene  is  the  same,  and  the  neck,  handle,  and  base  are 
similarly  treated. 

The  collection  contains  porcelain  mugs  and  bowls  with 
oriental  decoration,  and  examples  of  Spode,  Wedgwood, 
Worcester,  Derby,  and  other  pottery  and  china.  There 
are  also  several  figures  of  Derby  bisque,  designed  by 
Spengler  and  Kent,  and  one  or  two  Bristol  plaques.  A 
remarkable  piece  of  Swansea  is  a  reclining  Cleopatra,  in 
black,  with  incised  inscription,  44  G.  Bentley,  Swansea. 
22nd  May,  1791.” 

Altogether  the  bequest  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
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Correspondence. 

These  columns  are  open  to  members  of  the  trade  for  the  discussion 
of  trade  topics.  There  are  many  questions  affecting  the  trade 
which  will  be  the  better  for  a  free  discussion. 

POTTERY  PRICES. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — I  notice  in  the  September  issue  of  your  valuable 
Journal,  under  the  heading  “  Pottery  Prices,”  you  suggest 

that — 

“  It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  English  manufacturers 
could  do  the  same  as  the  Continental  manufacturers, 
and  include  in  the  cost  of  the  goods,  carriage  and  pack¬ 
ing  charges.” 

The  next  sentence  is  a  still  more  significant  one  : — 

“  But  until  they  can  do  that,”  &c. 

May  I  point  out  the  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  invoicing  Staffordshire  pottery  at  prices  which  include 
carriage  and  packing.  The  problem  is  one  altogether 
different  from  that  which  a  Continental  manufacturer  has 
to  face.  In  the  first  place,  the  foreigner  makes  nothing 
like  such  a  wide  range  of  goods  ;  varying  in  bulk  and 
value  to  such  an  extent  that  whereas  some  cost  only  2J 
per  cent.,  others  cost  nearly  30  per  cent,  for  packing  and 
carriage.  Again,  very  few  Continenal  manufacturers 
deliver  carriage  and  packing  free  to  every  town  in  Great 
Britain.  They  limit  these  terms  to  the  ports  and  the  big 
centres,  where  special  through  rates  apply,  and  these  rates 
are  fairly  uniform,  so  the  calculation  is  easy.  Yet  another 
reason  why  Continental  manufacturers  can  work  their 
business  on  these  lines,  is  that  they  sell  mainly  to  whole¬ 
sale  men.  Consequently,  itis  quite  a  customary  thing  for 
them  to  stipulate  for  ‘  ‘  case  quantities  ’  ’  of  each  line. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  estimate  for  the  carriage  under 
such  circumstances,  and  include  the  cost  of  same  in  prices. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  lies  in  the  fact  that 
instead  of  having  about  20  or  30  different  carriage  rates 
to  cope  with,  English  manufacturers  would  have  something 
like  1,500  carriage  rates  to  calculate  upon,  varying  from 
5s.  to  90s.  a  ton  !  It  has  been  urged  by  some,  that  car¬ 
riage  and  packing  should  be  included  in  “  general  working 
expenses.”  Obviously  that  would  lead  to  disputes  on 
account  of  the  varying  proportion  of  heavy  and  bulky 
goods,  which  in  many  cases  would  make  the  order  un- 
remunerative  to  the  manufacturer.  Surely  there  are 
enough  complications  and  difficulties  for  English  manu¬ 
facturers  to  face  at  the  present  time  (thanks  to  the  new 
Home  Office  rules,  and  generally  increasing  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  to  say  nothing  of  ‘  ‘  matchings  ’  ’  and  returned 
crates)  without  having  to  contemplate  such  a  paralysing 
project  as  arranging  prices  “  to  include  carriage  and  cost 
of  packing.”  I,  for  one,  hope  the  day  will  never  dawn 
when  this  additional  burden  will  be  thrown  upon  us.— 
Yours,  &c.,  “  Overworked  Manufacturer.” 

Sept.  20,  1910.  _ 

THE  81  ADVANCE. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — Are  all  the  dealers  in  the  country  going  to  take 
this  quietly  ?  I  think  it  is  time  to  boycott  those  firms  who 
are  always  ready  to  stick  on  the  5  and  8,1  per  cent,  at  the 
slightest  pretext.  If  they  have  to  put  their  house  in  order 
it  is  only  what  other  trades  have  had  to  do  long  ago. 
And  they  are  going  to  put  on  a  perpetual  charge  of  81 
because  they  anticipate  expenses  ;  they  have  not  incurred  it 
vet.  I  suppose  some  of  them  will  put  it  on  until  the 
foreigners  compel  them  to  drop  it,  which  they  will  pretty 
soon.  It  would  be  just  the  same  as  if  a  shopkeeper  wanted 
to  put  on  a  penny  in  the  shilling  because  he  had  a  new  I 


front  shop,  or  had  the  warehouse  whitewashed.  I  suppose 
those  81  potters  think  this  will  be  a  good  time  to  put  it  on, 
as  they  anticipate  dealers  w  ill  be  wanting  to  buy  before 
Christmas.  I  advise  all  dealers  to  hold  off,  buy  of  the  non- 
tariff  houses,  and  clear  out  your  old  stock. 

Sept.  19.  China  and  Hardware  Dealer. 

HINTS  ON  ADVERTISING. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — In  the  January  issue  of  your  valuable  paper  (which 
I  read  with  great  interest  ever}'  month),  you  had  an  article 
entitled  : — 

“  Some  Hints  on  Advertising.” 

I  should  like  to  thank  “  Retailer  ”  for  his  “  tip.”  I 
took  his  advice,  and  sent  out  just  over  100  samples.  1  have 
supplied  glasses  to  quite  80  of  those  houses,  many  of  whom 
were  at  the  time  unknown  to  me.  I  find  I  have  sold  about 
350  dozens  of  this  particular  line,  and  it  has  been  the  means 
of  introducing  my  establishment  to  customers  on  whom  I 
could  not  very  well  have  called.  As  I  have  only  just  started 
in  business,  the  value  of  this  advertisement  is  apparent. 
I  wonder  if  ‘  ‘  Retailer  ’  ’  has  any  more  ‘  ‘  tips  ’  ’  to  give 
away  ? — I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain,  yours,  &c. 

Sept.  13.  “A  Grateful  Retailer.” 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enterprise. — The  pottery  and  glass  trades  are  not  suitable 
for  such  an  organisation  as  you  suggest. 

Shop  Manager. — The  piece  you  send  is  earthenware,  and 
very  common  earthenware,  too.  It  has  very  little  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  and  none  as  a  curio. 

Disappointed  Dealer. — A  person  in  trade  should  buy  only 
fionr  manufacturers  or  established  wholesale  dealers.  The 
person  you  have  corresponded  with  is  evidently  not  honest. 

L.  F.  &  Co. — We  have  sent  you  names  of  English  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  goods  you  refer  to.  There  is  no  reason 
— not  even  that  of  price — why  you  should  stock  foreign 
productions  of  this  kind. 

M.  L. — Are  the  figures  you  give  twro  separate  numbers, 
or  one  whole,  and  are  they  preceded  by  the  abbreviations 
‘  ‘  Rd.  No.  ”  ?  It  is  very  important  to  copy  the  numbers 
clearly  and  exactly  when  quoting  them  for  purposes  of 
inquiry. 

B.  W. — Please  state  if  the  number  you  give  is  preceded 
by  the  abbreviations  “  Rd.  No.,”  and  also  give  us  a 
sketch,  as  near  as  possible  facsimile,  of  the  mark  “  B.  P. 
&  Co.”  that  appears  on  the  ivare.  See  note  to  reply  to 
“  M.  L.  ”  above. 

T.  E.,  Wales. — You  will  find  that  in  our  “  Diary  ”  for 
1889  there  was  a  firm  in  business  with  initials  as 
those  given  by  you,  namely,  Jones,  Hopkinson  &  Sherwin, 
of  the  Ranelagh-st.  Works,  Hanley,  Staffs.  This  firm  is 
now  out  of  business  altogether. 

Retail  Dealer. — You  should  take  out  a  summons  in  the 
local  County  Court?.  ft  you  have  your  debtor’s  letter 
ordering  the  goods,  and  his  servant’s  signature  for  the 
receipt  of  them,  you  need  not  employ  a  solicitor.  The 
Court  officer  will  tell  you  what  you  have  to  do. 

C.  T. — It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  style  of  regis¬ 
tered  mark  shown  by  your  sketch  ceased  to  be  used.  No 
records  for  public  reference  are1  available  for  this  period, 
nor  can  any  information  be  obtained  respecting  designs 
taken  out  previous  to  1884  excepting  through  the  Comp¬ 
troller,  Patent  Office,  Designs  Branch,  25,  Southampton- 
buildings,  Chancery-lane,  London,  W.C.  If  you  will 
apply  to  the  Comptroller,  as  above,  giving  an  exact  copy 
of  the  mark,  the  charge  for  making  a  search  will  be  quoted. 

CORRESPONDENT’S  INQUIRY. 

D.  B.  asks  who  has  the  moulds  of  E.  J.  D.  Bodley’s 
embossed  apple  blossom  shape  in  tea  and  breakfast  ? 
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Burleigh  Ware 
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TRADE 


MARK. 


Selling  Lines  for  Christmas 


“  {Burleigh  Ware  ”  is 
'  the  Ideal  Ware  for 
Christmas  ^ rade . 


5ee  our  Ufew 

Dinner  Ware 
Fancy  Ware 
TToilet  Ware 


We  cannot  Improve 
the  Quality ,  hut  can 
show  you  3\[ew  Forms 
with  jdrtistic  T)ecorations 


ILLUSTRATED  SHEETS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

BURGESS  &  LEIGH, 

Middleport  Pottery .  &URSLEM. 

London  Address :  44,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 

AUSTRALIA:  51,  Palings  Buildings,  Sydney,  Messrs.  T.  W.  HEATH  &  CO. 
NEW  ZEALAND :  41,  Fort  Street,  Auckland,  Messrs.  THOMAS  WEBB  &  CO. 
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Buyers’  Notes. 

(BY  our  own  representatives.) 


Thomas  Forester  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Longton,  are  manufac¬ 
turers  of  useful  and  artistic  pottery — in  earthenware, 
majolica,  and  china.  For  the  coming  Christmas  trade 
they  have  produced — amongst  other  novelties — a  series 
of  new  ranges  in  vases — high-class  decorations  on  artistic 
forms — at  moderate  prices.  Samples  of  these  are  now  to 


have  just  seen  numerous  examples  of  them  displayed 
in  the  London  rooms.  Mr.  Morgan  Jones  is  also 
showing  a  very  large  assortment  of  vases  effectively 
treated  in  bright  colours  and  gold — rich  and  attractive 
decorations,  yet  not  gaudy,  with  the  additional  recom¬ 
mendation  that  they  are  inexpensive  lines.  The  new 
Christmas  goods  include  a  large  proportion  of  medium- 
class  decorations  on  new  forms.  Messrs.  Forester  have 
aimed  at  improving  the  character  of  all  their  productions, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  without  materially  increasing  prices. 
There  are  many  pretty  pieces  expressly  intended  as  Christ- 


{Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette.” 

Thomas  Forester  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Longton. 


be  seen  at  the  London  rooms,  105,  Hatton-garden,  E.C., 
the  Manchester  rooms,  3,  Hanover-st.,  Shudehill,  and  at 
the  fine  rooms  at  the  works.  Their  London  representa¬ 
tive,  Mr.  E.  Morgan  Jones,  is  just  now  revelling  in  the 
abundance  of  novelties  he  has  to  offer  the  customers  of  the 
company.  They  have  found  it  necessary  to  supplement, 
the  large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  their  London  depot 
by  a  new  sample 
room  in  the  lower 
ground  floor.  This 
is  a  large  and 
lofty  square  room, 
fitted  with  stands 
and  shelves  ex¬ 
pressly  designed 
for  the  company’s 
art  wares,  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  vases 
and  flower  pots 
which,  with  pedes¬ 
tals  and  pots,  are 
such  special  lines 
with  them.  The} 
are  showing  con¬ 
siderable  improve¬ 
ment  in  their 
high  -  class  orna¬ 
mentations,  the 
work  of  artists 
who  specialise  in 
these  lines,  and  I 


Clock  Set  :  Thomas 


mas  and  New  Year’s  presents,  among  them  a  handsome 
clock  set,  ‘  ‘  Roman  ’  ’  shape.  The  clock  as  a  centre  piece 
and  the  two  side  vases  are  good  models,  and  are  tastefully 
ornamented  with  the  new  “May-flower”  decoration. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  this  set,  which  is  typical  of  many 
others.  A  clock  set,  combining  ornament  with  utility, 
would  be  an  acceptable  present  to  most  people.  It  is 

not  possible  even 
to  mention  all  the 
novelties  in  form 
and  ornamenta¬ 
tion  now  on  show 
at  the  Hatton- 
garden  rooms.  We, 
however,  give  an 
illustration  of  five 
thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  pieces — 
most  of  them  new 
forms  and  newr  de¬ 
corations,  but 
where  the  decora¬ 
tions  are  familiar 
the  shapes  are 
new.  Artistic 
vases  in  many  sizes 
are  on  a  new  form 
with  slip  painted 
“  Ship  Ware  ” — 
[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette.  '  sea  scenes  On 

Forester  &  Sons,  Ltd.  shaded  brown  and 
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<1  The  World  requires  this  of  every  man,  and  with  equal  force  this 
applies  to  any  line  of  merchandise.  CHIPPENDALE  »  J^RY?-TqL” 
has  won  for  itself  the  PREMIER  POSITION  in  PRESSED  GLASSWARE. 
The  VERDICT  of  every  Glass  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  is  “FINEST 
EVER  PRODUCED.” 

Its  BRILLIANCY,  SIMPLICITY,  and  BEAUTY  of  DESIGN  has 
appealed  effectually  to  the  buying  Public,  and  to-day  CHIPPENDALE 
“  Krys-Tol”  enjoys  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  line  of  high 
grade  table  glassware. 

‘Prove  this 

by  sending  for  a  sample  package.  If  goods  are  not  equal  to  all  we  say 
we  will  pay  carriage  both  ways. 

WRITE  TO-DA  Y  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Priee  List. 


TRADE 


Krys-Tol” 


MARK 


THE  JEFFERSON  GLASS  CO 
1  Follansbee  W.Va.  1 
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amber.  This  is  a  neat  ornamentation  in  the  Dutch 
style  and  is  applied  to  about  forty  shapes  in  vases,  handled 
vases,  Etruscan  ewers,  &c.  The  decoration  on  the  last 
piece  is  “  Tokio  Blue’' — a  Japanese  scheme,  birds  in 
raised  gold  and  Japanese  figures  on  soft  dark-blue  ground, 
with  gold  stippling.  The  first  vase  has  the  ‘  ‘  Mayflower  ’  ’ 
— the  dainty  artistic  decoration  which  appears  on  the 
“Clock  Set  ’  and  is  freely  used  with  success  on 
many  forms.  We  give  an  illustration  of  the  new 
“  Verona  decoration.  This  is  a  pretty  design  of  an 
Oriental  character,  and  is  very  appropriate  to  vases,  with 
gold  handles.  The  second  piece  shows  a  new  decoration, 
“  Worcester  Birds  ”  on  vellum  ground.  This  is  a  high- 
class  ornamentation,  particularly  suitable  for  pot-pourri 
vases,  rose  bowls,  and,  indeed,  vases  generally.  ‘  ‘  Worcester 
Birds  ”  are  applied  to  flower  pots  and  many  other  lines. 
Another  piece  in  the  group  is  a  well  modelled  “  rose  bowl,” 
with  the  new  ' '  Bourbon  decoration  presenting  rich  gold 
effects.  Flower  pots  have  always  been  prominent  in  the 
company’s  samples,  and  many  new  forms  are  introduced, 
both  plain  and  decorated,  at  all  prices,  while  the  new 
pedestals  and  pots  fully  maintain  the  company’s  reputa¬ 
tion  for  these  goods  at  moderate  prices.  They  supply  a 
great  variety  of  “Bulb  Bowls,”  plain  and  ornamented. 
The  company  are  showing  a  greatly  increased  collection 
of  samples  of  china  tea  and  breakfast  ware.  They  have 
developed  this  department  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
They  make  an  excellent  body — bone  china — and  have  a 
specially  wide  range  in  shape  and  decoration,  Avhich  in¬ 
cludes  nearly  every  grade,  from  white  and  gold,  and  neatly 
printed  patterns,  up  to  richly  enamelled  and  gilt  sets. 
The  company’s  china  tea  ware  is  well  known,  but  those 
who  have  stocked  it  for  some  time  will  find  plenty  of 
variety  in  the  new  shape  and  decorations  for  the  coming 
season.  Messrs.  T.  Forester  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  pride  themselves 
upon  being  able  to  give  quick  delivery  in  china  tea  ware, 
as  they  keep  most  of  the  current  lines  in  stock. 

Wedgwaod  &  C9.,  Ltd.,  Tunstall,  manufacturers  of 
“  Imperial  Porcelain,”  semi-porcelain,  and  plain  and  deco¬ 
rated  earthenware  for  the  home,  Colonial,  and  foreign 
markets,  are  represented  in  London  by  Mr.  Frank  Findlay, 
who  has  a  full  assortment  of  samples  of  their  varied  produc¬ 
tions  always  on  show  at  his  fine  rooms  in  Gamage-building, 
Holborn-circus,  E.C.  The  company’s  samples  are  attrac¬ 
tive  in  themselves,  but  they  are  rendered  especially  so  bv 
the  favourable  conditions  under  which  they  are  displayed. 
Their  principal  lines  are  dinner,  tea,  and  toilet  ware,  and 
there  are  novelties  in  each.  The  range  of  dinner  patterns 
is  large,  and  interesting,  both  as  regards  shapes  and 
patterns.  The  “  Audley  ”  shape  (No.  8,226)  has  a  round 
vegetable  dish  with  some  original  features.  It  differs 
from  the  old  round  fashion,  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
in  the  graceful  form  of  the  dome-like  cover  and  in  the 
appropriate  patterns  with  which  it  is  decorated.  These 
are  in  harmony  with  the  plain  surface,  and  their  chief 
characteristic  is  neatness,  even  the  most  elaborate  of  them 
is  subdued  rather  than  showy.  In  spite  of  their  apparent 
simplicity,  they  are  high-class  decorations.  Nothing  could 
be  in  better  taste,  for  instance,  than  the  narrow  blue 
border  with  gold  tracings.  Another  has  a  narrow  band  of 
conventional  flowers  between  two  narrow  bands  of  blue  and 
gold.  The  same  scheme  is  carried  out  in  a  pleasing  green, 
instead  of  the  blue.  Another  new  shape  in  dinner  ware 
is  the  “  Digbjq”  which  has  quite  a  new  style  of  oblong 
vegetable  dish.  This,  also,  has  a  plain  surface,  ornamented 
in  several  neat  designs  in  green,  blue  and  other  coloured 
bands  and  gold.  The  “  Eton  ”  is  another  new  dinner 
shape,  with  oval  cover  dish,  and  is  shown  in  several  decora¬ 
tions.  One  is  a  neat  border  formed  of  festoons  of  flowers. 
The  “  Avon  ”  is  a  new  plain  printed  pattern  on  the 
^ugby  shape.  There  are  several  new  dessert  services, 


attractive  in  shape  and  pattern.  The  “  Digby  ”  dessert 
set  has  oblong  and  square  dishes,  and  is  decorated  to 
match  the  same  shape  dinner  ware.  Pretty  border  patterns 
with  or  without  gold,  are  numerous.  “  Imperial  ” 
mazarine  bands  are  very  suitable  decorations  for  dinner 
ware,  either  with  or  without  monograms  or  crests.  The 
Chelsea  ’  ’  shape  dinner  service  has  a  pretty  decoration  of 
old  Chelsea  flowers  shaded  green.  This  is  a  reproduction 
of  an  old  style  service,  with  square  vegetable  dishes. 
The  company  show  a  large  number  of  toilet  services  in¬ 
cluding  the  “  Victor”  a  good  plain  form,  variously 
decorated,  in  some  cases  the  pattern  is  on  both  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  basin.  New  and  artistic  shapes  are 
presented  in  high-class  decorations.  The  fancy  goods 
include  a  variety  of  art  pots  in  attractive  printed  patterns, 
and  in  shaded  decorations,  and  a  large  range  of  pretty 
small  vases — blue  designs  on  shaded  grounds.  Samples 
are  also  shown  of  the  company’s  special  non-chippable 
ware,  for  hotels,  cafes,  restaurants,  clubs,  and  ships’  use. 
This  is  made  to  stand  much  harder  treatment  than  ordinary 
ware  will  survive,  and  is  supplied  in  mazarine  and  other 
coloured  bands,  and  in  a  variety  of  decorations.  The 
company  supply  practically  everything  in  earthenware, 
from  C.C.  up  to  high-class  enamelled  and  gilt,  and  a 
number  of  specialities  for  hospital  use. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Pratt  (National  Glass  Company)  is  the  sole 
representative  in  this  country  of  many  well-known 
American  firms  manufacturing  blown  and  pressed  glass, 
and  he  has  samples  of  the  principal  productions  of  each 
always  on  show  at  his  fine  suite  of  rooms  in  Gamage¬ 
building,  118-122,  Holborn,  E.C.  One  of  the  factories 
represented  by  Mr.  Pratt  is  the  Cambridge  Glass  Works, 
Cambridge,  Ohio,  whose  trade  mark  is  “  Nearcut.”  The 
name  is  appropriate,  since  the  majority  of  the  designs 
(and  they  are  very  numerous)  are  for  the  greater  part 
reproductions  of  cut  patterns.  The  sharp  clear  lines  of  the 
cut  work  are  very  successfully  reproduced.  Mr.  Pratt 
will  have  a  greatly  increased  range  of  samples  of  the 

Nearcut  5  ’  and  other  special  lines  on  show  before  this 
notice  is  published.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  his  rooms 
he  had  advices  of  them,  but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time 
to  admit  of  illustration  in  this  issue.  In  addition  to  the 
Cambridge  Glass  V  orks  mentioned,  Mr.  Pratt  represents 
the  Jefferson  Glass  Company,  Follansbee,  West  Virginia  ; 
the  Fenton  Art  Glass  Company,  Williamstown,  Ohio,  and' 
some  others.  These  are  all  enterprising  firms  and  they  are 
sending  samples  of  new  goods  almost  monthly.  The  result 
is  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  obliged  to  add  additional  rooms, 
and  he  has  now  sole  possession  of  one  section  of  the  second 
floor  in  Gamage-building.  He  has  increased  office  accom¬ 
modation  and  sample  rooms,  and  is  able  to  show  all  his 
sanrples  to  great  advantage.  He  has  an  extensive  range  of 
the  Chippendale  glass  ware  manufactured  by  the  Jefferson. 
Glass  Company  under  the  significant  title  "of  “Krys-tol,” 
which  has  a  high  reputation  for  the  originality  of  its  design 
and  the  purity  of  its  metal.  It  is  called  *  ‘  Chippendale  ’  ’ 
glass  because  all  the  forms  are  modelled  in  the  so  much 
admired  styles  known  as  “Chippendale,”  which  embody 
the  artistic  traits  of  the  Empire  period.  The  symmetrical 
forms,  and  especially  the  straight  flutes,  were  long  admired 
in  silver  ware,  but  it  is  proved  that  they  are  as  appropriate 
to  pressed  glass.  The  “Chippendale”  forms  have  not 
been  slavishly  followed — it  is  rather  the  spirit  of  the  period 
of  it  that  has  been  imparted  with  so  much  skill  to  pressed 
glass.  The  features  of  “  Chippendale”  furniture,  especially 
chairs,  are  well  known.  They  are  reproduced  in  tall  pieces 
of  glassware,  such  as  candlesticks,  comports,  punch  bowls, 
and  cake  stands  on  feet,  and  vases.  The  square  handles 
are  original  in  glass,  and  the  design  is  patented.  The 
samples  of  the  Fenton  Art  Glass  Company  are  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  very  artistic.  Vases,  dishes,  bon-bons,"  and 
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many  fancy  shapes  are  shown  in  attractive  iridescent 
colour  combinations.  “  Sunset,”  “  emerald,”  “  ame¬ 
thyst,”  and  “  Royal  blue,”  are  all  shown  with  the  pearl¬ 
like  lustre.  Art  shapes  are  shown  treated  in  these  beautiful 
effects,  and  are  most  suitable  for  presentation  purposes. 
The  McKee  Glass  Company’s  samples  are  well  displayed. 
They  include  a  very  great  variety  of  glassware.  The 
company  probably  manufacture  the  largest  general  line 
of  glass  goods.  Mr.  Pratt  shows  a  number  of  glass  shapes 
produced  especiallv  for  silver  mounters. 

S.  Fielding  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Railway  Pottery,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  are  manufacturers  of  toilet  ware,  flower-pots, 
and  fancy  goods  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  decora¬ 
tions,  suitable  for  a  good  middle-class  trade.  That  they 
cater  for  this  trade  with  exceptional  energy  is  seen  by 
the  number  of  new  shapes  and  decorations  they  are  so 
regularly  producing.  They  are  represented  in  London  by 
Mr.  A.  Hooper,  whose  fine  show-rooms  at  Camage-build- 
ing,  Holborn-circus,  E.C.,  are  bright  with  the  variety  of 
novelties,  sent  up  for  the  Christmas  trade.  The  company’s 
productions  are  always  attractive,  but  such  a  collection  of 
samples  of  new  goods  as  they  have  just  brought  out  for 
Christmas  is  especially  so.  Their  popular  ‘  ‘  Crown 
Devon  ”  ware  is  perennial  in  its  hold  on  the  public,  and 
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ewer  vase  is  made  in  two  sizes,  while  biscuit  boxes  and  bulb 
bowls  are  supplied  in  several  sizes.  These  bulb  bowls, 
at  popular  prices,  are  useful  presents,  for  thej?  are  modelled 
so  that  they  may  be  used  as  salad  bowls  or  flower  holders, 
when  not  wanted  for  bulbs.  This  is  a  feature  of  which 
dealers  should  apprise  customers  when  thinking  of  pur¬ 
chasing.  Another  very  pretty  suite  is  No.  0373,  a  bright 
decoration,  applied  to  the  new  shapes  brought  out  for 
(  hristmas  as  well  as  to  others.  The  company  are  showing 
some  very  dainty  afternoon  sets  in  white  and  gold,  silver 
lustre,  and  rose-bud  and  other  floral  decorations.  The 
novel  feature  about  these  sets  is  in  the  tray,  which  is 
described  as  “  Kaynoak.”  The  tray  bottom  is  oak,  with 
sides  of  canework,  real  wood  and  reed  work,  and  not 
pottery  imitations  of  them.  The  tray  is  strong  enough 
for  the  purpose,  but  very  light,  and  with  a  neat  white 
diaper  or  hand-worked  cover,  will  make  a  new  and  pretty 
service.  I  omitted  to  mention  in  their  proper  order,  an 
effective  “  Old  Bow  ”  decoration,  which  is  applied  to 
toilet  ware,  dinner  ware, and  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  some 
special  shapes  in  trinket  sets  which  are  supplied  with 
decorations  to  match  any  of  the  toilet  patterns. 

The  Soho  Pottery,  Ltd.,  Tunstall,  have  acquired  the  manu¬ 
factory  at  Cobridge,  carried  on  for  many  years  bv  Henry 


‘•Crown  Devon”  No.  0465:  S.  Fielding  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


the  new  decoration  they  are  now  showing  will  add  to  the 
success  the  company  have  achieved  with  it.  The  large 
range  of  suite  ware  in  Crown  Devon  with  the  latest  decora¬ 
tion — Ao.  0465 — is  a  line  that  will  make  a  fine  Christmas 
display  in  itself.  It  includes  many  pieces  well  suited  for 
presents,  such  as  biscuit  boxes  and  covers,  rose  bowls, 
flower  bowls,  with  brass  grids,  flower-pots,  art  vases, 
a  variety  of  bulb  bowls,  now  in  such  great  demand,  clock 
sets,  handled  vases,  and  such  a  variety  of  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  pieces,  that  a  customer  in  search  of  a  gift  for  a 
friend  will  find  ample  choice  in  this  pleasing  assortment 
of  “  Crown  Devon  ”  ware.  The  familiar  shapes  in  table 
requisites  are  all  reproduced  in  this  new  0465  decoration, 
but  there  are  also  many  new  forms.  The  ornamentation 
is  highly  artistic,  and  on  the  shaded  vellum  ground  the 
effect  is  distinctly  high  class.  The  light,  conventional 
treatment  of  festoons  of  flowers  and  beaded  panels  on  the 
delicately  shaded  ground  is  a  high-class  decoration  reminis¬ 
cent  of  porcelain.  We  illustrate  five  pieces  of  this  pretty 
"  Crown  Devon  ”  ware,  showing  how  applicable  it  is  to 
different  forms.  The  last  one— the  rose  bowl— is  made  in 
two  sizes,  the  vase  is  typical  of  many  other  shapes,  in 
various  sizes  ;  the  clock;  case  is  exceedingly  neat  ;  the 


Alcock  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  have  removed  to  those  works- 
Tliey  retain  the  same  London  show-rooms  on  the  first  floor 
of  Carnage  Building,  Holborn-ciicus,  E.C.,  and  are  repre¬ 
sented  there  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Bennett,  who  will  be  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  stated  periods.  Mr.  Bennett  will  also  share  with 
Mr.  J.  E.  Brunt  the  representation  of  the  company  in  the 
provinces.  In  addition  to  their  own  well  known  lines,  the 
Soho  Pottery  are  now  making  some  of  the  goods  for  which 
the  Cobridge  works  are  celebrated,  including  the  popular 
“  spiral  shape  ”  semi-china,  the  “  Rouen  ”  shape  dinner- 
ware,  and  some  others.  They  are  showing  a  full  range  of 
new  samples  for  the  Christmas  trade,  prominent  among 
which  is  an  excellent  reproduction  of  a  fine  “  Davenport  ” 
dinner  service.  The  principal  lines  are  dinner  and  toilet 
ware  in  fine  semi-porcelain,  jugs  in  sets,  hot-water  sets, 
cheese  stands,  sweet  trays,  fruit  dishes,  and  tea  and  break¬ 
fast  ware.  They  are  very  strong  in  dinner  and  toilet  ware, 
and  are  showing  samples  of  both  in  a  great  variety  of  new 
shapes  and  decorations.  Most  of  the  new  goods  have  high- 
class  decorations  on  very  pleasing  forms.  These  new  goods 
are  on  show  in  London,  and  indicate  the  spirited  manner 
in  which  the  ‘  ‘  Soho  Pottery  ’  ’  have  inaugurated  their 
neAV  works. 
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Gustave  De  Bruyn  &  Sons,  h  ives-Lille,  North  of  France, 
are  represented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Baker,  who  is  their  sole  agent 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Baker  has  a  comprehensive  selection 
of  samples  of  the  firm’s  productions  always  on  show  at 
his  rooms,  8,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn-circus,  London,  E.C. 
Though  the  number  of  samples  is  very  large,  they  can  only 
be  called  “  a  selection,'’  for  the  firm  are  most  prolific  in 
the  shapes  and  decorations  of  every  line  they  make.  They 
have,  however,  furnished  Mr.  Baker  with  a  thoroughly 
representative  assortment  of  their  vases,  flower  pots,  pots 
and  pedestals,  bulb  bowls,  fancy  pieces  in  artistic  faience, 
and  of  useful  pottery  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
I  ivosa  ’  ’  decoration,  introduced  at  the  commencement 
of  this  year,  has  proved  a  popular  line.  The  neat  con¬ 
ventional  design  on  shaded  grounds  is  now  applied  to 
many  new  forms,  while  other  new  ornamentations  have 
been  added  to  familiar  shapes,  with  the  result  that  dealers 
will  find  a  very  large  number  of  novelties.  We  give  an 
illustration  of  some  of  the  most  striking  amongst  the  sam¬ 
ples  recently  received.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
show  the  “  Fivosa  ”  pattern  under  very  different  con¬ 
ditions,  indicating  that  it  is  of  very  general  application. 
It  is  particularly  suitable  to  the  tall  pitcher  vase,  the 
second  in  the  row,  while  the  fourth  illustration  of  a  tea- 
caddy  shows  that  it  is  just  as  appropriate  to  useful  table 
ware.  It  can  be  seen  at  the  London  rooms  on  practically 


tobacco  jars,  and  an  innumerable  assortment  of  fancy 
goods.  All  the  samples  shown  are  well  modelled,  and 
the  large  figure  pieces  indicate  skilful  potting. 

Frank  Beardmore  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sutherland  Pottery,  Fen¬ 
ton,  have  appointed  Mr.  Edward  Richard  Woodham  as 
their  London  representative.  Mr.  Woodham  is  well 
known  in  the  pottery  and  glass  trades,  with  which  he  has 
been  associated  for  many  years.  Though  representing  a 
new  firm,  he  will  be  recognised  by  retail  dealers,  upon 
whom  he  will  be  calling  shortly,  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
Beardmore  &  Co.  have  still  the  well-appointed  rooms  at 
Buchanan  Buildings,  Ilolborn,  E.C.,  for  showing  their 
samples,  and  we  met  Mr.  Woodham  there  last  week.  He 
commences  his  new  agency  with  perhaps  the  finest  display 
of  samples  of  general  earthenware  Messrs.  Beardmore 
have  ever  made  in  London.  They  are  manufacturers  of 
general  earthenware — particularly  toilet  ware  and  dinner 
ware — for  the  home  trade,  with  a  number  o.f  special  lines 
for  the  colonial  and  foreign  markets.  The  feature  of  their 
present  show  of  samples  is  the  great  number  of  new  shapes 
and  decorations  in  dinner  ware.  These  have  been  produced 
especially  for  the  Christmas  trade,  and  some  of  them  are 
more  than  usually  attractive.  Hexagonal  shaped  vegetable 
dishes  and  meat  dishes  are  shown  with  many  pretty  neat 
border  patterns.  Quite  a  novel  decoration  may  be 
described  as  a  “  check  ”  border.  It  is  applied  to  dinner 


G.  De  Bruyn  &  Sons, 
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all  miscellaneous  articles  for  table  use.  The  egg  stand  and 
cover,  the  centre  illustration,  is  an  ingenious  novelty. 
The  stand  has  six  egg  cups,  and  is  provided  with  a  cover 
which  keeps  them  warm  when  brought  to  table.  By 
removing  the  egg  cups,  the  piece  becomes  a  useful  cheese 
stand  and  cover  of  the  accepted  shape.  This  double  service 
will  no  doubt  commend  the  egg  stand  to  the  economical 
housekeeper.  It  is  supplied  in  various  decorations,  but 
the  one  we  show  belongs  to  a  suite  in  the  “Fivosa” 
pattern.  The  first  piece  and  the  last  are  in  the  old  Dutch 
green,  which  is  such  a  successful  feature  in  the  firm’s 
flower  pots  and  vases.  The  bulb  bowl  shown  is  one  of  a 
nest  of  many  sizes,  while  the  flower  vase  at  the  extreme 
right  is  an  interesting  novelty.  Tins  vase  will  take  a 
common  flower  pot  with  growing  flowers,  or  with  a  grid  it 
will  serve  as  a  vase  for  cut  flowers.  But  the  novel  feature 
is  in  the  groove  running  round  the  top  of  the  vase  inside. 
Grass  seeds  can  be  sown  in  this  groove,  and,  when  at  ma¬ 
turity,  a  pretty,  natural  green  ring  of  growing  grass  encircles 
the  plant  or  the  cut  flowers,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  firm 
make  a  wide  range  of  art  pots  in  many  decorations  and  in 
self  colours,  and  also  plant  pots  and  saucers  in  all  sizes  from 
3i  ins.  to  the  largest  dimensions.  These  are  glazed  in 
green  on  the  outside  but  unglazed  inside.  Some  excellent 
shapes  in  pedestals  and  pots  are  shown — good  styles  and 
bright  colourings — together  with  plaques,  ash  trays, 


!  ware  with  good  effect.  Perhaps  ‘  ‘  a  chain  with  square 
1  links  ”  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  this  very  neat  decora¬ 
tion  which  is  applied  to  very  nearly  everything.  On 
dinner  ware  it  is  a  border  pattern,  while  on  toilet  ware  it 
is  applied  perpendicularly,  and  makes  an  attractive  decora¬ 
tion  running  from  the  shoulder  to  the  foot  of  a  tall  ewer. 
The  pattern  is  in  apple  green  between  gold  lines,  and  also 
in  mat  blue  and  gold.  These  are  two  very  choice  colours — 
indeed,  speaking  generally,  the  coloured  decorations  are 
all  bright  and  clear.  There  are  several  toilet  jugs,  tall 
graceful  shapes  with  plain  surface,  with  a  variety  of  con¬ 
ventional  and  floral  ornamentations.  Samples  of  tea  ware 
are  shown — plain,  white  and  fluted,  and  printed  and 
decorated.  “Sutherland  Art  Ware”  is  represented  by 
art  vases  and  fancy  goods — original  shapes  and  new  deco¬ 
rations.  Teapots,  jugs,  cheese  stands,  dessert  ware,  and 
other  table  requisites  are  variously  and  prettily  decorated 
en  suite.  [Mr.  Woodham  has  also  been  appointed  London 
agent  for  A.  B.  Jones  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  china  and 
decorated  earthenware,  Longton,  whose  sample  room 
adjoins  that  of  Beardmore  &  Co.] 

The  Henry  Alcock  Pottery,  Ltd.,  Fenton,  Staffordshire, 
manufacturers  of  general  earthenware,  have  their  London 
sample  rooms  at  31,  Ely-place,  Holborn,  E.C.,  where  they 
are  represented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Usher.  They  have  a 
double  advantage  in  the  head-light  which  serves  the  whole 
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room.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  samples  are  in  the  light, 
and  none  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  second  place  all  the  wall 
space  is  available  for  shelves— unbroken  by  windows. 
The  company  give  their  chief  attention  to  dinner  ware, 
toilet  ware,  and  fancy  goods,  and  make  a  speciality  of 
white  semi-china.  Samples  of  all  these  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  London  rooms,  and  at  present  there  is  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  dinner  ware,  including  several  novelties,  in  form 
and  decoration,  for  the  Christmas  trade.  The  new 
‘  ‘  Imperial  ’  ’  dinner  set  has  well-modelled  oval  covered 
dishes,  the  vegetable  dishes  being  of  good  capacity.  The 
‘ 4  Imperial  ”  is  a  plain  form  (that  is  to  say,  it  is  free  from 
embossments),  and  is  thus  adapted  for  many  styles  of  orna¬ 
mentation.  There  are  several  shown  of  considerable  merit. 
The  4  4  Minwood  ’  ’  pattern  is  very  neat,  as  is  also  the  new 
4 4  Malvern  ’  ’  shaded  decoration.  ‘  The  border  patterns  are 
quite  in  the  styles  so  much  in  demand  at  the  present  time, 
and  their  production  is  well  timed  for  the  coming  season’s 
trade.  The  “Imperial”  shape  is  shown  in  plain  white 
and  gold,  with  solid  gold  handles,  and 
will  have  a  good  appearance  in  use. 

The  4  4  Imperial  ’  ’  shape  is  decorated 
also  with  the  4  4  Indian  Tree  ’  ’  pattern, 
a  rich  enamelled  and  gilt  ornamentation 
that  will  be  approved  by  those  who  like 
striking  designs.  The  samples  shown 
include  i  a  large  number  of  shapes  in 
toilet  ware,  in  flower  vases,  and  sets  of 
jugs,  all  in  diversified  decorations. 

Some  new  shapes  in  suite  ware  are 
shown,  prettily  decorated.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  is  a  neat  combination  of 
clusters  and  festoons  of  roses.  The 
4  4  Indian  Tree  ’  ’  pattern  is  also  applied 
to  suite  ware.  Samples  of  pedestals 
and  pots,  in  various  styles  of  decora¬ 
tion,  are  shown. 

Edwards  &  Sons  (Burslem),  Ltd., 

Hadderidge  Potteries,  Bath-st.,  Burslem, 
are  represented  in  London  by  Mr. 

Howard  Green,  who  is  showing  samples 
of  all  their  principal  productions  at  his 
rooms,  18,  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  Holborn- 
circus,  E.C.  The  company  are  manu¬ 
facturers  of  semi-porcelain  and  general 
earthenware.  Their  principal  lines  are 
toilet  ware,  dinner  ware,  jugs,  tea  and 
breakfast  ware,  and  they  show  an 
excellent  variety  in  each.  The  sam¬ 
ples  of  toilet  ware  are  numerous, 
including  several  popular  decorations 
at  moderate  prices.  The  44  Milan  ” 
shape  and  the  44  Victor  ”  shape  are  both  good  forms, 
free  from  embossments,  which  lend  themselves  to  a 
variety  of  transfer  printed  and  painted  decorations.  In 
each  case  the  ewer  is  a  capacious  one,  and  the  basin  is 
deep  and  round  with  a  flat  rim.  In  several  of  the  patterns 
the  decoration  appears  both  inside  and  outside  the  basin. 
There  are  several  new  patterns  ;  one  of  the  most  effective 
is  called  the  44  Blue  Aviation.”  We  give  an  illustration 
of  this  novel  decoration  on  the  “Victor”  shape.  It  is  a 
popular  topical  subject,  and  the  treatment  of  it  is  very 
skilful.  This  decoration  in  blue  and  gold  makes  a  hand¬ 
some  service.  The  same  plain  shapes  are  shown  Avitli  floral 
patterns  shaded  and  gilt.  The  4  4  Blue  A\Tiation  ’  ’  is  applied 
to  jugs,  of  which  the  company  sIioav  a  large  assortment  of 
shapes.  One  of  the  new  toilet  services  is  the  44  Antique  ” 
shape,  a  good  form  in  many  decorations.  Mr.  Howard 
Green  is  showing  a  full  line  of  semi-porcelain  “  white  spiral  ’  ’ 
in  dinner  and  tea  Avare,  and  a  variety  of  pretty  printed 
patterns  on  tea  and  breakfast  ware.  The  “Holland” 


*s  one  of  several  neat  decoratious  printed  in  Royal  Blue, 
peacock,  pink,  apple  green,  and  mat  blue,  either  with  or 
I  without  gold. 

Gater,  Hall  &  Co.,  Burslem,  are  manufacturers  of  good 
medium  class  earthenware  for  all  markets,  but  they  ghre 
special  attention  to  the  requirements  of  foreign  and  Colonial 
buyers.  Their  London  sample  rooms  are  at  93,  Alders- 
gate-st.,  E.C.,  Avhere  Mr.  E.  L.  Price,  looks  after  their 
export  trade.  The  show-rooms  are  open  all  day  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  and  on  other  days  from  two  to  three  o’clock. 
Mr.  Hall  comes  up  to  London  periodically  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  dealers  in  London  and  from  the  country,  but  Mr. 
Price,  or  his  representative,  Avill  always  do  so.  There  are 
many  neAV  shapes  and  decorations  since  Ave  last  saw  their 
j  samples,  including  additions  to  their  large  range  of  teapots 
and  stands  and  jugs  to  match.  One  of  the  novelties  is 
the  4  4  Aden  ’  ’  shape  pot,  a  pretty  teapot  on  fancy 
lines  in  many  decorations.  The  “Poultry”  is  a  neAV 
decoration  applied  to  this  shape  and  to  jugs  to  match. 


Barn-fowls  are  showm  in  natural  colours.  Amongst  the 
neAV  toilet  services  the  44  Niger  ”  shape  has  a  useful  full- 
size  jug  and  basin — good  shapes,  Avell  decorated.  There  is 
a  large  assortment  of  samples  of  jugs,  including  the 
44  Durham, ’V 4  Milton,”  and  44  Albion  ”  shapes  in  several 
pleasing  decorations.  The  44  Albion  ”  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  shapes  amongst  the  new  ones.  Tea-kettles  are 
supplied  in  many  shapes  and  decorations,  and  there  is  a 
nice  variety  in  fancy  goods.  The  company  do  not  make  the 
very  highest  grades,  but  in  good  medium  qualities  all  tastes 
are  catered  for.  A  feature  of  their  foreign  and  Colonial 
trade  is  the  safe  packing,  upon  which  they  pride  them¬ 
selves. 

Young  &  Hodgson,  Ltd.,  60,  Shoe-lane,  Charterhouse-st., 
London,  E.C.,  are  extensive  importers  of  china  and  glass 
and  manufacturers’  agents.  They  supply  goods  in  original 
cases  and  from  loose  stock.  They  are  agents  for  Ryland’s 
well-knoAvn  bottles  for  preserving  whole  fruit,  including 
Ryland’s  “Climax”  jars,  which  are  perfectly  air-tight, 
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with  glass  lids  and  a  metal  screw-top,  easily  closed  and  as 
easily  opened.  Young  &  Hodgson  are  also  agents  for  the 
Osborne  China  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Longton  ;  for  Carl  Schlegelmilch, 
Suhl,  manufacturers  of  trinket  sets,  cruets,  salads,  &c.,  and 
for  Heinrich  Kralik,  Meistersdorf,  manufacturer  of  Bohe¬ 
mian  glass.  In  their  own  name  they  do  a  good  business  in 
British  pottery  and  glass,  and  in  imported  useful  and  fancy 
goods.  In  their  fine  range  of  rooms  they  show  samples  of 
almost  everything  in  glass,  china,  and  earthenware  that  a 
dealer  need  stock,  from  British  cut  glass  to  inexpensive 
foreign  fancy  goods.  They  are  making  a  special  display  of 
bulb-bowls,  of  which  they  present  a  varied  assortment, 
decorated  and  plain.  They  have  a  novelty  in  flower-pots 
for  table  decoration  in  many  sizes.  They  are  a  new  form, 
on  foot,  and  are  in  a  pretty  grey  decoration  on  new  lines. 
The  range  of  flower  vases  is  large  and  full  of  variety  as  to 
form  and  colours.  The  company  have  a  fine  assortment  of 
samples  of  glass  goods,  British  and  foreign,  useful  and 
ornamental.  These  include  new  forms  and  new  patterns  in 
cut  celery  glasses — very  pretty  shapes  and  good  cut  designs. 
Cut-glass  flower  tubes  and  bowls,  plain  crystal  and  some 
with  coloured  edges,  are  shown.  The  fancy  lines  include  new 
glass  bowls,  iridescent,  and  with  raised  glass  flowers.  There 
are  some  excellent  china  suites  in  fancy  decorations  on  new 
shapes.  Vases  are  shown  in  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  decora¬ 
tions.  One  very  striking  pattern  has  a  white  rose  on  dark 
green  grounds,  a  most  appropriate  ornamentation  for  art 
vases.  The  samples  of  toilet  ware  cover  a  wide  range  as  to 
form  and  ornament,  and  are  at  popular  prices.  Young 
&  Hodgson  are  showing  a  large  variety  of  novelties  in 
arms  and  view  ware,  and  a  special  line  in  Shell  china  for 
next  season’s  trade. 

New  Trade  Marks. 

FOR  WHICH  APPLICATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE. 

Objections  to  the  registration  of  any  of  the  following  Trade  Maries 
must  be  sent  to  the  Comptroller  General,  Patent  Office ,  South¬ 
ampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C,  A  form  for  making  such 
objection  can  be  obtained  at  any  money-order  office  at  a  cost  of  £1. 


J.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Astial  Works,  Hatherton-street,  Walsall.  Glass. 
FLAMBO.  Class  15.  325,503. 

W.  W.  Slee,  30,  Duncan-street,  Leeds.  Porcelain  and  earthenware 
SAMPLER,  pottery.  Class  16.  325,665. 

The  Shepwood  Brick  Co.,  20.  Binfield-road,  Clapham,  S.W.  Glazed 
SHEPWnnn  bricks,  glazed  tiles,  and  other  glazed  building  blocks 
•  included  in  Class  16.  325,823. 


Musgraves  (Liverpool),  Ltd.,  81,  Dale- 
street,  Liverpool.  Enamelled  fireclay  and 
earthenware  goods  included  in  Class  16. 
324,529. 


George  Davidson  &  Co.,  Teams  Glass  Works,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
XOL.  Glass.  Class  15.  325,031. 

J.  A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Credenda  Works,  Bridge-street,  Smethwick, 
ENDAY.  Birmingham.  All  goods  included  in  Class  15.  326,241. 

Rheinische  Glashiitten  A.  G.  Hiittenstrasse  46.  Koln-Ehrenfeld, 
PDI  in  Germany.  Address  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
'  c/o  Carpmael  &  Co.,  24,  Southampton-buildings,  W.C. 
Glass.  Class  15.  326,241. 


CAO 
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William  Ritchie  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  24,26&  28,  Elder-street, 
Edinburgh.  Porcelain  and  earthenware.  Class  16. 
325,923. 


THE  BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION. 


THE  opening  of  the  new  British  section  of  the 
Brussels  Exhibition,  which  has  been  rebuilt  after 
the  great  fire,  took  place  on  Sept.  10,  in  the 
presence  of  King  Albert,  the  Ministers,  the 
members  of  the  Diplomatic  Body,  the  General 
Commissioners  of  the  foreign  sections,  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  members  of  the  Institute 
of  Journalists.  After  the  inauguration  of  the  new  section, 
which  occupies  a  space  of  about  35,500  square  ft.  as  against 
the  150,600  square  ft.  of  the  old  buildings,  a  brilliant 
luncheon  party  was  given  by  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Commission  and  the  British  General  Commissioner. 

His  Majesty’s  Legation  at  Brussels  has  informed  the 
Belgian  Government  and  the  exhibition  administration 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  expert’s  report  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  fire  at  the  Exhibition  on  August  14, 
His  Majesty’s  Government  have  no  intention  to  claim  com¬ 
pensation  in  respect  of  such  exclusively  Government 
property  as  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  renunciation  on 
the  part  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  is,  of  course,  without 
prejudice  to  any  action  which  British  insurance  companies 
or  British  exhibitors  may  be  entitled  to  take. 

On  Sept.  11,  a  patriotic  manifestation  of  thanks  to  the 
British  nation  was  made  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  by 
500  societies  of  the  capital  and  provinces  of  Belgium. 
They  walked  in  procession  through  the  grounds  ,  each  society 
following  a  characteristic  flag.  Before  the  newly  consti¬ 
tuted  industrial  hall  of  the  British  section,  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Organising  Committee  presented  an 
address  to  the  Commissioner-General.  The  address  de¬ 
clared  that  the  delegates  expressed  their  gratitude  and 
their  admiration  for  the  remarkable  example  of  energy  and 
sympathy  towards  Belgium  which  had  been  given  by  the 
British  Government  in  ordering  and  carrying  out  the  rapid 
reconstruction  of  the  beautiful  English  section. 

A  representative  of  The  Pottery  Gazette  will  shortly 
pay  a  visit  to  Brussels  to  report  on  the  new  exhibits. 


THE  AWARDS. 

The  list  of  prizes  published  on  Sept.  15  included  the 
following  : — 

Class  72. — Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

In  this  class  Mintons,  Ltd.,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  were 
Hors  Concours. 

Grand  Prix. — Cauldon,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent ;  Doulton 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burslem  ;  Johnson  Bros.  (Hanley),  Ltd., 
Stoke-on-Trent ;  Mintons,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent ;  Bernard 
Moore,  Stoke-on-Trent ;  Pilkington’s  Tile  and  Pottery  Co., 
Ltd.,  Manchester  ;  W.  Howson  Taylor,  Birmingham  ; 
Wedgvood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Diploma  of  Honour. — G.  L.  Ashworth  Bros.,  Hanley  ; 
Booths,  Ltd.,  Tunstall ;  Crown  Staffordshire  Porcelain 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Fenton  ;  James  Macintyre  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burslem  ; 
Tooth  &  Co.,  Woodville. 

Gold  Medal. — Aerograph  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  ;  Ashby 
Potters’  Guild,  Burton-on-Trent ;  T.  &  R.  Boote,  Ltd., 
Burslem. 

Silver  Medal. — W.  L.  Baron,  Barnstaple  ;  Blair  <fc  Co., 
Longton  ;  C.  H.  Brannam,  Barnstaple ;  Dunn,  Bennett 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Buislem  ;  W.  H.  Goss,  Stoke-on-Trent  ;  Lovatt 
&  Lovatt,  Nottingham. 

Class  73. — Glass  and  Crystal. 

Grand  Prix. — John  Walsh  Walsh,  Birmingham  ;  Thomas 
Webb  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stourbridge. 

Gold  Medal. — E.  Breffit  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Castleford  ;  Kilner 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  London  ;  Reflector  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  London. 


Hollow  Glassware  to  the  weight  of  33,135  metric  tons 
was  exported  from  Austria-Hungary  during  the  half-year 
ending  June  30,  1910.  A  substantial  increase  is  recorded. 
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Trade  Notes. 

The  Editors  are  always  glad  to  receive  items  of  trade  intelligence ,  such 
as  removals ,  new  premises ,  personal  items ,  &c.;  also  marked  local 
newspapers. 


The  British  China  Company  have  opened,  premises  at  25, 
North-st.,  Belfast. 

Hart’s  China  and  Glass  Stores  have  been  opened  at  81, 
Praed-st.,  Paddington,  W. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Harslake  is  opening  a  china  and  glass  store  at 
22a,  Northgate-st.,  Gt.  Yarmouth. 

Mr.  R.  WichollS,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  opened 
new  premises  at  159,  Upper  Clapton-rd.,  N.E. 

Mr.  Warren,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  relinquished 
the  business  at  165,  King-st.,  Hammersmith,  W. 

P.  &  H.  Egan,  Ltd.,  Bridge  House,  Tullamore,  are  adding 
a  glass,  china,  and  delph  department  to  their  general  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  business  of  a  china  and  glass  dealer  hitherto  carried 
on  by  the  late  S.  L.  Barnard,  High-row,  Darlington,  has 
been  closed. 

J.  Morris  &  Co.,  china  and  glass  dealers,  have  re-opened 
the  premises  108-10,  High-rd.,  Kilburn,  N.W.,  where  a  fire 
recently  took  place. 

The  Christmas  Trade. — Ill  our  next  issue  we  shall  make 
some  suggestions  to  retail  dealers  as  to  their  stock  and 
window  displays  for  Christmas. 

Mr.  F.  Coggan,  china  and  glass  merchant,  2,  Draper-st., 
Newington  Butts,  S.E.,  has  opened  additional  premises 
at  2,  Hildreth-st.,  Balham,  S.W. 

Mr.  Frederick  Parke,  of  Cheadle  Royal,  Cheadle,  Chester, 
brick  and  fireclay  manufacturer,  left*estate  to  the  value  of 
£26,160  gross,  with  net  personalty|£25,633. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Blake,  china  and  glass  merchant,  38,  North- 
cote-rd.,  Clapham  Junction,  S.W.,  is  opening  additional 
premises  at  53,  St.  John’s-rd.,  in  the  same  district. 

Mr.  Alien,  china  and  glass  merchant,  owing  to  the 
expiration  of  lease,  announces  his  intention  of  shortly 
vacating  the  premises,  3,  Station-parade,  High-rd..  Balham, 
London,  S.W. 

E.  J.  Stevens  &  Sons,  wholesale  and  retail  glass  and 
china  merchants,  192,  Chapel-st.,  Salford,  have  purchased 
the  business  of  R.  B.  Wilkins,  glass  and  china  dealer,  22, 
Ashley-rd.,  Altrincham  (late  Mrs.  Stanley),  as  from  Aus.  27, 
1910. 

Mr.  »J.  Lewis,  the  energetic  manager  of  Mortlocks,  Ltd., 
asks  us  on  his  behalf  to  thank  sincerely  his  many  friends  for 
their  kind  and  sympathetic  inquiries  during  the  recent 
illness  of  his  wife.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Lewis 
is  making  a  speedy  recoverv. 

Frank  Beardmore  &Co.,  Ltd.,  earthenware  manufacturers, 
Sutherland  Pottery,  Fenton,  Staffs.,  have  appointed  Mr. 
E.  R.  Woodham  as  their  London  agent  in  place  of  Mr. 
John  Walker.  The  firm’s  London  showrooms  are  at  10, 
Buchanan ’s-buildings,  Holborn,  E.C. 

W.  Worra!!  &  Sons,  Ltd.— New'  private  companv.  Reg¬ 
istered  capital,  £1,000  in  £1  shares.  Business,  that  of  °a 
glass,  china,  enrthemvare,  fancy  goods  and  hardware  mer¬ 
chant,  &c.,  carried  on  by  Mrs."  R,  Worrall  as  W.  Worrail 
&  Sons,  at  11  and  13,  Longmore-st.,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Thos.  Usher,  representative  of  Wardles  Art  Pottery 
(branch  of  J.  A.  Robinson  &  Sons,  Ltd.),  Victoria-rd., 
Hanley,  has  removed  his  London  showroom  to  31,  Ely- 
place,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C.  Mr.  Usher  is  in  attendance 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  other  days  by  appointment  only. 

Mr.  William  Burton,  M.A.,  F.C.S. — We  are  very  sorry  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Burton  has  been  unwell  for  some  time  past. 
J  nder  medical  advice  he  has  gone  away  for  two  or  three 


months,  to  take  a  complete  rest.  We  are  sure  his  numerous 
friends  will  join  us  in  wishing  Mr.  Burton  a  speedy  restora¬ 
tion  to  health. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Wild,  china  manufacturer,  of  St.  Mary’s 
Works,  High-street,  Longton.  has  purchased  the  w'orks 
at  High-st.,  Longton,  which  was  carried  on  many  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Rowley  &  Newton,  which  he  will  reopen 
as  a  china  manufactory  as  soon  as  the  necessary  alterations 
have  been  made. 

Carlyon  &  Go.,  Ltd. — This  private  company  has  just  been 
registered  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,  in  £1  shares,  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  glass, 
china,  earthenware,  &c.  The  subscribers  are  :  E.  H.  Car- 
lyon,  7,  Albany -rd.,  Harborne,  and  J.  H.  Frost,  57,  Colmore- 
row,  Birmingham. 

Air  Cylinder  Bursts. — On  Tuesday  last  week  a  com¬ 
pressed  air  cylinder  at  the  wrorks  of  the  Lancaster  Decora¬ 
tive  Glass  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lancaster,  burst,  forcing  a  boy  several 
feet  through  an  open  door.  A  workman  w'as  also  injured 
by  fragments  of  the  cylinder.  Both  were  removed  to  the 
infirmary,  but  their  injuries  were  not  very  serious. 

British  Clay  Exparts  during  August  were  as  follows  : — 
China  clay,  47,587  tons,  valued  at  £56,570  ;  fireclay, 
3,S97  tons,  £3,588  ;  other  sorts,  8,823  tons,  £7,239.  The 
returns  for  August,  1909,  were  : — Fireclay,  4,585  tons, 
£2,933  ;  china  clay,  and  other  sorts,  53,934 "tons,  £56,680  ; 
and  for  the  corresponding  period,  1908,  fireclay,  3,172  tons, 
£2,621  ;  china  clay  and  other  sorts,  54,851  tons,  £56,741. 

The  Strike  at  Woodville.— The  dispute  at  Woodville 
pottery  has  been  settled.  The  manager  of  Messrs.  C.  W. 
Outram’s  pottery,  Mr.  Hassall,  met  the  workmen’s  com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  settlement  wras  arrived  at.  The  terms  were 
not  made  public,  but  Mr.  Hassall  says  no  change  has  been 
made.  He  says  the  workmen’s  committee  adopted  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  and  businesslike  attitude  which  largely  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  settlement. 

Glenboig  Union  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Ltd.— The  accounts  for  the 
year  ended  Aug.  31  show,  after  providing  for  maintenance 
of  works  and  for  current  charges,  and  including  the  balance 
brought  forward,  a  gross  profit  of  £23,748.  The  directors 
recommend  that  £4,000  be  written  off  for  depreciation,  that 
£3,000  be  utilised  in  writing  down  new  electric  plant,  and 
that  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  be  declared, 
leaving  £1,748  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Act.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Sept.  7,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  said  special  efforts  were  being  made  to  secure  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Hobhouse’s  Bill  dealing  with  merchandise 
marks,  but  it  was  felt  that  in  the  stress  of  next  session 
useful  commercial  legislation  might  be  neglected.  The 
President  moved  that  the  Chamber  petition  Parliament, 
asking  it  to  press  forwrard  the  measure,  and  the  motion 
was  carried. 

The  Shop  Hours  Bill. — At  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Shop  workers,  held  at  Nottingham  on  Sept. 
11,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  That  this 
Federation,  representing  70,000  organised  sliopworkers  and 
clerks,  records  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  Government’s 
action  in  giving  facilities  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Shop  Hours  Bill  on  the  first  day  of  the  autumn  Session,  and 
urges  all  members  of  Parliament  to  assist  in  carrying  this 
measure  into  law.” 

Potters  and  Flower-Growing. — When  opening  the  seventh 
annual  members’  show  of  the  Longton  and  District  Dahlia 
and  Horticultural  Society  last  month.  Major  Cecil  Wedg¬ 
wood,  D.S.O.,  remarked  that  growing  flowers  was  not  only  a 
delightful  hobby,  but  it  was  most  useful  for  all  potters  who 
were  engaged  in  painting  and  decorating,  for  it  gave  them 
ideas  and  suggestions  of  colour  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  get. .  We  welcome  this  suggestion  from  so 
influential  a  quarter.  We  know'  some  factories  where 
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crowing  flowers  are  to  be  seen  on  the  premises  acting  as 
models  to  the  artists,  but  these  are  far  too  few 


George  Howson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Eastwood  Sanitary  Works 
Hanley,  were  amongst  the  exhibitors  at  the  Health  Ex¬ 
hibition  held  last  month  in  the  Dome,  Brighton,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute.  Messrs. 
Howson  exhibited  their  bath  in  “  Westwood  ”  white  porcelain 
enamelled  fireclay,  complete  with  fittings.  Also  a  “  West- 
wood  o\  al  toilet  table  and  legs  in  pure  white  porcelain 
enamelled  fireclay ,  and  Sitz  bath  and  “  Westwood  ’  ’ 
bidet  in  white  porcelain  enamelled  fireclay.  The  other 
specialities  shown  included  a  “Westwood”  lavatory 
range  and  oval  lavatories  and  pedestals  in  white  porcelain. 

Carter  &  C9.,  Ltd.,  Encaustic  Tile  Works,  Poole,  Dorset, 
and  20,  Albeit  Embankment,  London,  S.E.,  had  an  attrac¬ 
tive  stand  fat  the  Health  Exhibition,  held  last  month  at 
Brighton  in  connection  with  the  Congress  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute.  They  exhibited  a  large  assortment  of 
their  ornamental  tiles  for  floors,  walls,  hearths,  firepl  aces, 
•&c.,  including  leadless  glazed  tiles  in  many  styles  of  decora¬ 
tion.  The  company  showed  also  mosaics  in  ceramic  ware, 
glass  and  marble,  and  had  ornamental  movable  stands, 
on  which  they  show  tiles  for  walls  in  position.  They  ex¬ 
hibited  specimens  of  their  architectural  pottery,  glazed 
faience,  terra  cotta,  &c. 

Enthusiastic  Students.  Three  students  who  won  scholar¬ 
ships^  in  the  schools  of  art  in  the  Potteries  are  continuing 
theirstudies  at  the  Royal  College  of  Arts.  South  Kensington. 
Messrs.  Brownsword,  Tomlinson,  and  Adams,  in  addition 
to  holding  scholarships  at  the  Royal  College  of  Arts,  have 
been  awarded  National  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  for 
pottery  designs  executed  in  material.  They  propose  to 
spend  the  next  vacation  (July,  August  and  September), 
in  France  and  Spain,  calling  at  Limoges,  and  possibly 
Sevres,  and  also  at  places  in  Spain  where  pottery  is  made. 
It  is  their  intention  to  make  a  point  of  studying  as  far  as 
possible  the  peasant  potters  they  meet  on  the  way. 

Glass  Blowing  Applied  to  Laboratory  Work  is  the  title  of 
the  latest  (number  in  the  “Homeworkers’  Series”  of 
practical  handbooks  issued  by  Dawffiarn  &  Ward,  Ltd.  It 
is  by  Mr.  Bernard  D.  Bolas,  and  is  published  by  Geo. 
Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.  The  author  says  the  work  is 
intended  chiefly  ‘  ‘  to  give  the  iaboratorian  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  glass-blowdng  to  materially  assist  him  in  all  ordinary 
experimental  work.”  It  includes  also  the  “  Elements  of 
Decorative  Glass-blowdng.”  Mr.  Bernard  D.  Bolas,  the 
author,  is  a  son  of  Mr.  T.  Bolas,  who  in  1898  published  a 
work  on  "Glass-blowing  and  Glass  Working.”  That 
is  now  out  of  print,  but  the  present  brochure  contains 
matter  and  illustrations  If rom  it,  with  acknowledgment. 

The  Fragile  Club. — A  Bohemian  concert  will  be  given  in 
the  International  Hall,  Cafe  Monico,  Piccadilly,  London, 
W.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  1,  at  8  o’clock.  J.  H. 
Hart,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Club,  will  be  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  John  Porter,  13,  Charterhouse-st.,  E.C.,  the  hon. 
secretary,  is  organising  the  entertainment,  and  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  istage  manage  the  performance.  After 
deducting  the  expenses  the  proceeds  will  be  added  to  the 
chairman’s  list  at  the  Festival  of  the  Pottery  and  Glass 
Trades  Benevolent  Institution,  to  be  held  on  Nov.  15. 
Under  Mr.  Porter’s  direction  the  concert  is  sure  to  be  an 
enjoyable  one,  so  that  members  of  the  trade  and  their 
friends  may  rely  upon  spending  a  pleasant  evening,  with 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
assisting  the  very  excellent  trade  institution. 

The  Prevention  of  Lead  Poisoning. — When  the  English 
Ceramic  Society  visited  the  works  of  Cookson  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
lead  manufacturers,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  last  December, 
comment  wras  made  upon  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
workers.  It  transpired  that  though  the  firm  employ  over 
800  men  in  their  works,  there  had  been  only  three  cases  of 
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lead  poisoning  reported  in  twelve  months,  and  they  were 
of  a  very  mild  character,  and  were  successfully  dealt  with. 
I  his  is  attributed  to  the  use  by  their  employees  of  special 
tablets,  as  a  preventative  against  lead  poisoning.  Keeling 
&  Walker,  Sutherland  Mills,  Stoke-on-Trent,  are  the  agents 
to  Cookson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the  Potteries,  and  are  able  to 
supply  these  tabloids  in  boxes  of  convenient  size.  Keeling 
&  W  alker  are  doing  this,  not  as  a  remunerative  business, 
for  they  supply  the  tablets  at  cost  price,  but  as  a  preventa¬ 
tive  of  poisoning  by  lead.  rI  hey  have  many  lead  workers  in 
their  glaze  and  colour  departments,  none  of  whom  has 
suffered  from  lead  poisoning.  Cookson  &  Co.  say  their 
workmen  know  the  good  results  of  these  tablets,  and 
willingly  co-operate  in  the  precautions  taken  to  protect 
their  health. 

L63(l  Poisoning. — The  total  number  of  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  reported  to  the  Home  Office  under  the  Factory 
and  W  orkshops  Act  during  August  wras  42,  compared  with 
50  reported  cases  in  July.  There  w^as  1  death  from 
lead  poisoning  in  August,  compared  with  no  fatal  case  in 
July.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  26  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  (4  of  which  w'ere  fatal)  among  house  painters 
and  plumbers  reported  during  August,  compared  with  23 
cases  (2  of  which  were  fatal)  in  July  this  year.  In  the 
eight  months  ending  Aug.  31  last  there  wrere  311  reported 
cases  and  20  deaths,  compared  with  371  cases  and  22 
deaths  in  the  same  eight  months  of  last  year.  In  addition 
there  wrere  149  cases  of  lead  poisoning  (including  25  deaths) 
among  house  painters  and  plumbers  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1910,  as  compared  with  the  same  number  (in¬ 
cluding  32  deaths)  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1909. 
Of  the  42  cases  of  lead  poisoning  reported  in  August, 
2  occurred  in  the  china  and  earthenware  trades,  com¬ 
pared  with  8  reported  cases  in  July  this  year,  while  there 
was  no  death  in  our  trades  in  either  of  those  months. 
In  the  eight  monthsending  Aug.  31  this  year  there  were  51 
reported  cases  and  4  deaths  in  our  industries,  compared 
with  34  reported  cases  and  3  deaths  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year. 

The  South  Devon  Clay  Trade.  — (From  our  local  corre¬ 
spondent). — During  August  forty-four  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers  entered  Teignmouth  Harbour,  and  exactly  the 
same  number  sailed.  Last  month’s  shipments  were  well 
up  to  the  average,  and  from  2,500  to  3,000  tons  of  clay 
are  now  being  shipped  weekly.  Stocks  are  low,  especially 
stoneware  clay.  Men  still  continue  to  join  the  Union, 
and  it  is  said  that  when  two-thirds  have  joined  the  rest 
will  be  compelled  to  fall  into  line.  Agents  canvass  the 
men  at  the  different  works,  and  at  each  company’s  pits 
a  collector  receives  the  3d.  per  week  from  members.  The 
reason  generally  given  for  joining  is  to  “  make  it  hot  for 
the  masters,”  that  “the  merchants  have  had  their  innings, 
now  it’s  the  men’s  turn.”  The  3d.  per  week  is  paid  for 
a  strike,  for  if  that  w  as  not  promised  few'  of  the  men  w  ould 
join.  Those  who  have  large  gardens  and  allotments, 
and  who  would  be  glad  of  a  week  or  two  off,  to  get  their 
potatoes  out,  are  in  favour  of  an  immediate  strike,  especially 
as  stocks  are  low'  and  many  orders  in,  and  so  make  the  Scotch 
and  Staffordshire  potters  “  sit  up,  and  wait  for  the  clay,” 
which  certainly  seems  rather  hard  on  those  potters  who 
for  the  last  three  months  have  done  nothing  else.  A  move¬ 
ment  is  on  foot  to  start  the  old  China  Clay  Works  again 
at  Shipley,  South  Brent.  These  wrorks  were  closed  over 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  Dartmoor  China  Co.  through 
want  of  capital  to  develop  them  on  modern  lines.  There 
is  a  very  rich  bed  of  clay  occupying  a  considerable  area 
around  old  pits  at  the  head  of  the  Bala  brook.  The  chief 
draw  back  of  the  old  company  was  the  question  of  cartage 
from  Shipley  Works  to  Brent  Station.  In  those  days 
traction  and  motor  power  was  not  thought  of.  A  staff  of 
men  are  now  busy  at  work  sinking  trial  pits. 
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ETCHING  ON  GLASS. 

I'T  VERY  easy  and  cheap  formula  for  etching  on 
V.  glass  is  the  following: — Barium  sulphate, 
|  1*  3*ozs.  ;  ammonia  fluoride,  1  oz.  To  the 

f  ©  1  above  is  to  be  added  enough  sulphuric  acid  to 
-M.  JL  decompose  the  ammonia  fluoride  and  make  a 
mixture  of  semi-fluid  consistency.  It  must  be  prepared 
in  a  leaden  vessel  and  kept  in  bottles  coated  inside  with  a 
thick  layer  of  paraffin,  beeswax  or  gutta  percha,  and  closed 
with  rubber  stoppers.  The  mixture  can  be  used  for 
printing  with  rubber  letters  for  stencils,  and  be  thinned  so  as 
to  use  with  a  common  pen.  The  fumes  are  poisonous,  and 
contact  with  the  flesh  should  be  avoided. 

All  glass,  even  the  hardest,  may  be  etched,  but  highly 
alkaline  glass  offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  nfluence  of 
acids.  Hydrofluoric  acid  develops  its  gaseous  form  from 
fluorspar,  when  the  latter,  in  finely  pulverised  form,  is 
wetted  with  strongly  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

For  this  purpose  vessels  made  of  materials  not  affected 
by  the  acid  are  used,  such  as  lead,  platinum,  rubber  and 
gutta  percha.  The  etching  is  accomplished  by  coating 
the  glass  surface  with  beeswax,  paraffin  or  other  suitable 
resistants,  and  then  tracing  the  design  desired,  Avhether 
letters,  figures  or  scrolls,  by  means  of  a  stencil,  a  suitable 
pencil  removing  the  resistant,  while  the  acid  etches  only  the 
unfilmed  parts  of  the  glass.  For  lettering,  an  oiled  paper, 
such  as  is  used  in  stencilling  matches  (oiled  cardboard), 
makes  as  good  a  pattern  as  sheet  steel,  and  is  more  re-adily 
and  cheaply  prepared. 

For  rapid  work  the  following  formulae  vail  be  found  of 


service  : — 

Number  One.  lb. 

Fluor-ammonia  .  1 

Hydrofluoric  acid  .  05 

Sulpuric  acid  .  OT 

Ammonia .  OT 

Water  .  OT 

Number  Two. 

Fluor  soda  .  1 

Sulphuric  acid  .  0-2 

Water  .  4 

Number  Three. 

Carbonate  ammonia  .  2 

Sulphate  ammonia .  1 

Hydrofluoric  acid  .  1 

Water  .  1 


Such  baths  produce  in  five  to  twenty  minutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  purity  and  strength  of  the  materials  used,  a 
silky  frosting  or  matt  etching.  Before  frosting  the  glass 
should  be  cauterised  for  one  minute  by  immersion  in 
diluted  hydrofluoric  acid,  rinsed  in  warm  water,  and  then 
put  into  the  frosting  bath. 

For  etching  sheet  glass  the  bath  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  : — A  wooden  box  is  coated  inside  with 
asphalt  varnish,  and  after  the  coat  has  thoroughly  dried 
three  pounds  of  concentrated  hydrofluoric  acid  (48  or  52 
per  cent.)  are  poured  into  the  bath  box.  Then  six  pounds 
of  crystallised  powdered  soda  are  added,  one  spoonful 
after  the  other,  to  the  acid  and  dissolved.  The  dissolution 
takes  place  under  lively  effervescence.  The  mixture 
becomes  gradually  rather  thick,  and  finally  the  efferves¬ 
cence  ceases,  when  no  more  socla  should  be  added.  The 
amount  of  soda  to  be  used  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
acid.  The  mixture  is  then  diluted  with  from  four  to  five 
quarts  of  water  and  thoroughly  stirred.  The  amount  of 
A\ater  to  be  added  must  be  regulated  also  by  the  strength 
of  the  acid,  hence  a  trial  should  be  made  before  too  much 
has  been  added.  For  this  purpose  a  small  sheet  of  glass 
is  surrounded  Avith  a  AA'ax  border  about  three-fourths  of  an 


inch  high  and  Aveak  hydrofluoric  acid  poured  upon  it. 
After  one  minute  the  glass  sheet  is  rinsed  Avith  water 
and  the  etching  acid  is  poured  on,  about  half  an  inch  high. 
After  tAvo  hours  the  acid  is  removed.  If,  after  thorough 
rinsing,  the  glass  surface  only  shoAA'S  a  weak  etching,  too 
much  AAater  has  been  added,  and  the  bath  must  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  addition  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  If  the  glass 
shoAvs  a  coarse  and  not  uniform  grain  the  bath  Avas  too 
strong,  and  more  water  must  be  added. 

Rapid  etchings  are  coarse  in  grain  and  not  uniform.  It 
is  always  best  to  stir  the  bath  frequently  during  the  etching 
process.  This  hits  the  granular  particles  from  their  places, 
gives  the  acid  a  chance  to  better  attack  the  glass,  and 
yields  more  uniform  results. 

Matt  etching  requires  a  longer  time,  since  they  must  be 
done  by  weaker  solutions,  but  they  are  therefore  also  finer 
grained  and  more  sharp  and  uniform.  Cased  and  stained 
glass  and  glassware  yields  very  pretty  effects  Avhen  etched 
through  the  outer  coloured  film  or  stain,  and  the  method 
of  lettering  by  free  hand  or  stencil  is  too  well  known  to 
require  minute  description. 


THE  ENGLISH  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 

(by  ottr  own  reporter.) 

HE  opening  meeting  of  the  1910-11  session  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Ceramic  Society  was  held  at  the  Hanley  Municipal 
Secondary  School  on  Saturday  evening,  Sept.  10, 
when  Mr.  Axel  S.  W.  Odelborg,  of  Sweden,  presented 
a  most  interesting  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
“Electricity  for  Potters’  Machinery. ’ ’ 

This  was  really  a  continuation  of  a  lecture  given  on  the  same 
subject  five  years  ago,  but  at  that  time,  although  Mr.  Odelberg  was 
willing  and  eager  to  give  his  English  friends  all  the  particulars  at 
his  disposal  in  regard  to  the  electrical  appliances  in  use  at  their 
novel  island  factory  in  Sweden,  and  gave  his  descriptions  without 
the  slightest  reservation — because,  in  his  humble  opinion,  they  were 
not  competitors,  inasmuch  as  a  paternal  Government  had  very 
wisely  protected  them  in  the  home  market  by  a  sufficiently  high 
tariff,  and,  therefore,  they  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
an  outlet  for  their  goods  in  the  export  market — he  was  only  able  to 
describe  some  initial  arrangements  and  experiments  which  had  been 
made,  and  outlined  a  schema  which  had  been  approved  for  the 
complete  electrification  of  the  factory.  He  promised,  however, 
on  that -occasion  to  report  at  a  later  stage  the  results  obtained,  and 
it  was  in  order  to  fulfil  that  promise  that  the  present  lecture  had 
been  arranged.  « 

Usually  the  first  meeting  of  the  session  is  an  open  night,  but  this 
year  it  was  reserved  to  members  only,  and  there  was  a  good  number 
present.  A  good  proportion  of  these  may  have  been  present  at 
Mr.  Odelberg’s  former  lecture,  and  possibly  anticipated  how  inter¬ 
esting  the  detailed  account  would  be.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
they  could  not  have  been  disappointed,  for  few  lectures  have  been 
given  which  have  been  followed  more  attentively,  whilst  few  have 
extended  over  the  same  length  of  time.  Mr.  Odelberg  must  have 
been  speaking  for  nearly  twro  hours  before  he  came  to  a  conclusion, 
and  during  that  time  not  less  than  three  hundred  slides  were  dis¬ 
played  and  carefully  explained. 

Before  referring  to  these  more  directly,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
the  reader  of  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  unique  factory  with  which 
the  lecturer  is  identified.  Tt  is  situated  on  an  island  on  the  shore 
of  the  Baltic  about  fourteen  miles  from  Stockholm,  the  capital  of 
Sweden,  and  the  concern  is  known  as  “  A.  B.  Gustafbergs  Fabriks 
Intressenter.”  In  conversation  with  our  representative,  Mr. 
Odelberg  explained  that  the  undertaking  was  commenced  in  a  rather 
small  way  in  the  year  1825,  when  it  really  took  the  form  of  a  small 
clay  works,  and  only  the  commonest  sort  of  earthenware  was  pro¬ 
duced.  It  was  then  owned  by  a  wealthy  Stockholm  merchant — a 
relative  of  the  Odelberg  family— who,  how-ever,  gave  but  little 
attention  to  it,  and  consequently  it  made  but  little  progress.  A 
reconstruction,  however,  took  place  in  1850,  which  resulted  in  a 
rapid  development.  Staffordshire  methods  of  potting  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  a  Staffordshire  manager  w-as  appointed  in  Mr.  Geo. 
Barlove,  formerly  with  Davenport  &  Co.,  of  Burslem,  and  a  relative 
of  Mr.  Burgess,  of  the  firm  of  Burgess  &  Leigh.  Mr.  Barlove 
remained  with  the  firm  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  died  last  year  as  a 
pensioner  at  the  age  of  85.  It  wras  his  privilege  to  witness  remark¬ 
able  strides  in  progression,  although  it  w-as  only  in  the  early  years 
that  he  really  enjoyed  any  managerial  responsibility.  Other  grades 
were  gradually  introduced,  including  best  printing  body,  granite 
or  hotel  body,  bone  china,  stoneware  for  jars,  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  insulators,  &c.,  and  sanitary  ware.  At  the  present  time 
from  900  to  1,000  hands  are  employed  in  the  factory. 
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Tho  community  lias  grown  with  the  undertaking,  and,  being  in  a 
sense  circumscribed  by  geographical  position,  the  2,500  people 
composing  the  community  are  entirely  self-contained,  and  self- 
supporting,  and  the  concern  is  therefore  interested,  not  only  in 
the  manufacture  of  ceramic  products,  but  in  supplying  everything 
which  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  workers,  on  somewhat 
similar  lines  to  those  adopted  in  this  country  at  Tort  Sunlight  and 
Bournville.  Mr.  O.  \V.  Odelborg,  the  senior  member  of  tho  Odel¬ 
berg  family,  is  a  very  prominent  man  of  about  05  years  of  age, 
and  is  assisted  in  the  concern  by  his  son,  Mr.  A.  S.  W.  Odelberg, 
in  the  factory,  and  his  brother  in  the  farming  and  agriculture.  Mr. 
Odelberg,  sen.,  has  for  thirty  year3  or  more  been  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  Parliamentary  Upper  House,  and  is  now  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  members  there.  He  has  been  identified  with  numerous 
Committees  and  Commissions,  and  has  played  an  important  part 
in  relation  to  finance.  Unfortunately,  he  is  now  about  to  retire 
from  active  polities  on  account  of  his  advancing  years. 

In  commencing  his  lecture,  Mr.  Odelberg,  jun.,  said  he  considered 
the  best  way  of  enabling  his  hearers  to  realise  the  revolution  which 
the  modern  magician — electricity — had  brought  about  in  their 
factory,  and,  indeed,  in  their  whole  social  life,  was  to  throw  upon 
the  screen  actual  photographs  of  the  machinery  and  appliances  now 
in  actual  use,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  correct  if  tho 
interest  displayed  is  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  Upon  his  first  visit 
he  had  described  the  introduction  of  electrical  power  into  some  parts 
of  the  factory,  which,  as  he  had  explained,  was  more  or  less  experi¬ 
mental,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  experience  for  electrical  develop¬ 
ment  on  a  large  scale.  The  first  installation  was  an  ordinary  non¬ 
condensing  steam  engine  of  about  24  horse-power,  working  at 
60  lbs.  steam  pressure  direct  on  an  electric  generator,  giving  a 
direct  current  of  about  70  amperes  at  300  volts  tension.  It  was 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  first  motor  driven  by  that  current 
was  not  utilised  in  the  factory,  but  for  driving  a  threshing  machine 
at  one  of  the  company’s  farms  about  half  a  mile  from  the  works. 
The  method  of  driving  having  proved  successful,  electrical  trans¬ 
mission  w7as  speedily  extended  to  a  new  workshop,  where  a  5  horse¬ 
power  motor,  by  means  of  shafting  and  belting,  was  responsible  for 
the  driving  of  a  number  of  cup-making  machines,  jiggers,  bat -making 
machines,  and  lathes.  Motors  w7ere  then  installed  for  the  driving 
of  chromo-printing  presses,  aerograph  pumps  and  fans,  chromo 
dusting  and  cleaning  machines  and  fans,  jiggers  for  grinding  biscuit 
ware,  polishing  lathes,  and  an  electric  generator  for  the  steeling 
of  copper  plates  and  rollers.  Upon  the  introduction  of  Hassal’s 
underglaze  printing  press,  this  wras  also  driven  by  electricity.  Some 
difficulty  arose  here  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  printing  press 
only  ran  at  about  eight  revolutions  per  minute,  whilst  the  motor 
ran  at  500  revolutions,  but  this  was  overcome  by  arranging  for  the 
motor  to  work  upon  a  worm,  wdiich  drove  a  wrorm-wTheel  fixed  on  a 
shaft,  thus  reducing  the  speed  of  the  shaft  to  about  20  revolutions. 

Boulton’s  pugmill  wras  the  next  section  of  the  plant  to  engage 
attention,  and  a  suitable  motor  was  installed  to  drive  it.  Somew'hat 
similar  difficulties  to  those  already  described  in  the  case  of  Hassal’s 
printing  press  were  encountered  and  overcome,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  the  arrangement  worked  very  satisfactorily,  it  being 
noiseless  and  thoroughly  effectual.  Electric  power  was  also  found 
to  be  efficient  in  the  case  of  a  pugmill  of  1,690  m.m.  diameter, 
which  took  a  charge  of  750  kilo,  of  crushed  flint,  and  ran  at  30  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute.  To  drive  this  mill  a  current  of  50  amp.  at 
250  volts  wras  used,  oqual  to  14  horse-power,  whilst,  when  the  mill 
worked  at  20  revolutions  per  minute,  only  30  amp.  at  160  volts, 
equal  to  6  horse-power,  was  sufficient. 

These  initial  experiments  having  proved  thoroughly  successful 
throughout,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  transmission  of  powrer  at  the  works  accomplished 
by  means  of  electricity,  and  a  now  generator  plant  outside  the 
works  was  in  course  of  construction  upon  Mr.  Odelberg’s  last  visit 
to  the  Society.  The  three-phase  system  at  a  tension  of  500  volts 
was  selected,  this  being  considered  better  for  their  purpose,  especi¬ 
ally  as  it  had  been  used  satisfactorily  at  other  works.  About  500 
horse-power  was  necessary,  and  this  was  divided  between  two 
engines.  It  was  the  lecturer’s  first  duty  to  display  views  of  this 
new  plant,  and  to  explain  the  details. 

The  boiler-house  at  the  power  station,  where  the  steam  was 
generated,  was  the  first  photograph  produced.  The  steam  is  here 
generated  in  two  ordinary  return  boilers  at  150  lbs.  pressure,  these 
being  fitted  with  all  modern  appliances,  such  as  economisers, 
stokers,  feed  pumps,  and  heating  apparatus.  The  two  turbines 
are  of  200  and  500  horse-power  respectively,  and  run  at  10,000  and 
8,500  revolutions  per  minute.  The  smaller  of  the  two,  which  ran  at 
10,000  revolutions,  in  round  figures,  covered  400  miles  in  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  round  the  world  every  day.  The  larger  one  of  the 
two,  with  an  advantage  in  size,  gave  a  somewhat  better  effect.  The 
two  engines,  if  run  together,  would  be  capable  of  700  horse-power, 
but  as  this  amount  of  power  was  not  necessary,  the  engines  were 
accordingly  run  alternately,  and  in  this  event,  in  case  of  a  mishap,  it 
was  possible  to  switch  from  one  engine  to  the  other  without  con¬ 
veying  to  the  works  the  least  impression  that  anything  was  amiss. 
Statistics  were  taken  at  the  power  station  every  day  in  the  year 
showing  how  much  electricity  had  left  the  station,  and  knowing 


also  how  much  coal  had  been  weighed  up  it  was  possible  to  tell  at 
a  glance  if  the  plant  was  running  efficiently.  A  storage  battery  is 
responsible  for  the  electric  lighting  in  the  night,  when  the  turbines 
are  not  working.  Outside  the  powrer  station  accommodation  is 
provided  for  the  storage  of  several  thousand  tons  of  coal,  which 
are  fetched  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  by  the  company’s  own  fleet 
of  steamers.  The  power  house  itself  is  built  of  bricks  made  by 
the  firm  from  80  per  cent,  of  glost  saggars.  These  are  found  to  be 
very  much  more  satisfactory  for  that  particular  climate  than  the 
ordinary  red  brick,  which  will  not  stand  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  anything  like  so  well.  Some  of  these  special  bricks  have  been 
in  use  by  the  firm  for  over  forty  years,  where  ordinary  red  bricks 
would  long  since  have  fallen  to  pieces.  A  roofing  tile  is  also  made 
on  similar  lines,  but  only  for  the  use  of  the  community,  as  only  a 
limited  number  can  be  made. 

An  electric  lift  in  one  of  the  slip-houses  was  then  described,  by 
means  of  which  the  clay  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  building  in  a 
wheelbarrow7.  All  the  materials  are  taken  to  the  top  of  the  slip- 
house  and  gradually  run  down,  so  as  to  ensure  cleanliness.  At 
the  top  of  the  building  the  wheelbarrow7  overturns  automatically,, 
and  throws  the  clay  into  a  shoot  dow7n  to  the  blunger,  so  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  lift  the  clay  again.  The  slip  tanks  are 
built  of  concrete,  and  consequently  do  not  become  foul. 

A  description  of  the  crushing  arrangements,  which  are  also  carried' 
out  by  means  of  electricity,  proved  interesting.  It  w7as  possible 
to  grind  at  least  20  tons  of  flint  or  other  material  in  ten  hours - 
without  using  more  than  8  horse-power,  and  this  could  be 
accomplished  by  twro  men.  The  precautions  taken  to  measure 
the  electricity  used  for  every  process  in  the  crushing  and  grinding 
were  carefully  explained.  A  kilowatt  meter  measured  up  every 
unit  consumed  by  the  cylinders,  and  similarly  for  the  other  pro¬ 
cesses,  wrhich  made  it  possible  to  toll  exactly  what  was  the  best 
speed  at  which  to  run.  Flint  was  crushed  and  ground  in  six  hours 
sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  pass  a  130  to  150  lawn.  With  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  pebbles  used  in  grinding,  Mr.  Odelberg  said  there 
had  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  size  best  suitable.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  experience  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  have  the  pebbles, 
all  one  size.  There  must  be  larger  and  smaller  pebbles,  so  that 
there  w7as  as  little  space  as  possible  left  between.  The  mixture 
of  larger  and  smaller  pebbles  gave  so  many  more  hundreds  of 
surfaces  from  which  to  grind,  which  w7as  bound  to  result  in  greater 
efficiency. 

The  pumps  for  lifting  the  slip  were  then  described,  and  a  concrete 
receiver  which  w7as  used  for  retaining  the  slip  until  it  w7ent  to  the 
presses.  The  pumps  were  responsilble  for  16  presses  in  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours,  and  each  press  consisted  of  60  chambers, 
which  each  produced  60  lbs.  of  clay.  Thus,  each  press  wyas  re¬ 
sponsible  for  3,600  lbs.  of  clay,  and  16  of  these  were  turned 
out  every  day.  The  presses  were  of  iron,  and  there  wras  no  leakage 
of  materials  through  the  press  cloths.  The  pumps  were,  of  course, . 
driven  by  motor. 

A  photograph  of  the  thrower  at  the  wheel  and  the  wheel  work¬ 
ing  by  electricity  was  then  shown,  and  the  lecturer  remarked  that, 
although  the  thrower’s  wheel  was  the  very  oldest  of  potting  ap¬ 
pliances,  it  was  amongst  the  latest  to  be  brought  under  the  control 
of  electricity.  It  was  now  possible  for  them  to  throw  cheaply  and 
efficiently  all  their  egg-cups;  indeed,  it  was  the  cheapest  method. 
The  turner’s  lathe  was  also  worked  by  motor,  and  each  individual 
lathe  could  be  stopped  by  a  switch  when  the  man  left  his  work. 
The  motor  was  fixed  under  the  bench,  and  took  very  little  power 
indeed,  J  to  horse-power  being  quite  sufficient.  In  case  of  any 
mishap  w7ith  the  motor  it  was  possible  to  replace  it  instantly,  so 
that  break-downs  resulting  in  stoppages  were  practically  impossible. 
•Just  as  in  the  power  station  another  engine  was  ready  to  take  up  - 
duty  in  case  of  emergency,  so  in  the  factory  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  guard  against  any  diminution  of  output  by  stoppage;  as- 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  alterations  which  have  been 
accomplished  of  recent  years  have  been  executed  without  stoppage 
of  any  kind. 

Motor  arrangements  for  the  working  of  jiggers  and  jollies  were 
then  described.  Here  again  the  motor  was  under  the  bench  out 
of  sight,  and  it  was  possible  to  put  on  different  speeds  at  will. 
Cup-making  machines  worked  by  motor  were  responsible  for  one 
man  turning  out  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  cups  per 
day.  Plate-making  machines  worked  by  motor  were  considered 
a  vast  improvement,  there  being  no  loss  of  time  consequent  upon 
the  breaking  of  ropes.  The  motors  did  not  cost  more  than  £8 
or  £9  each,  and  were  quite  effective  and  reliable. 

Towing  by  machinery  was  then  described,  tho  same  source  of 
power  being  used  for  the  removal  of  dust  by  means  of  fans.  In 
conjunction  with  a  double  cup-making  machine  a  little  motor 
was  also  used  for  topping  the  cups,  i.e.,  taking  off  the  edges  with 
a  sharp  tool.  This  ran  excedingly  fast,  and  gave  splendid  results. 
The  saucers  were  made  by  throwing  out  bats,  and  transferring 
to  the  jigger,  and  the  best  men  could  turn  out  easily  3,600  in  ten 
hours,  with  suitable  attendance.  The  handles,  which  are  made 
by  machinery,  are  seamless.  They  are  made  from  iron  dies,  and 
the  women  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  stick  them  on  the  cups. 
These  handles,  made  by  machinery,  were  considered  to  be  much 
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stronger,  and  furthermore,  it  was  thought  very  injurious  both 
for  men  and  women  to  apply  leaning  pressure,  such  as  was  neces¬ 
sarily  employed  in  the  making  of  handles  by  the  old-fashioned 
method.  Another  advantage  was  that  skilled  labour  was  not 
necessary  in  the  making  of  the  handles.  The  niachine  not  only 
did  the  work,  but  trebled  the  output. 

The  pugs  were  situated  in  the  cellar,  and  an  electric  hoist  took 
the  pugged  clay  to  the  top  of  a  three-Storied  building  occupied 
by  the  potters.  On  each  story  there  was  an  opening,  and  as  the 
hoists  worked  very  slowly  the  boys  were  able  to  fetch  the  clay 
without  interfering  with  the  working.  If  the  clay  was  not  taken 
off  it  went  over  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  mangle,  and  as  soon 
as  the  men  in  the  cellar  saw  that  the  clay  was  not  being  removed 
they  concluded  that  they  were  more  than  keeping  pace  with  the 
requirements,  and  stopped  the  pug. 

Manual  labour  was  still  employed  in  the  filling  of  the  ovens, 
but  Mr.  Odelberg  considered  that  even  this  must,  in  a  measure, 
soon  be  supplanted  by  mechanical  power.  The  different  types 
and  sizes  of  ovens  were  then  described.  A  22  ft.  (inside  diameter) 
biscuit  oven,  which  was  18  ft.  to  the  shoulder  and  about  25  ft. 
to  the  crown  hole,  accomplished  the  firing  of  10,000  dozens 
of  twelve  pieces  of  ware,  using  20  tons  of  coal  costing  from 
16s.  to  17s.  per  ton.  The  larger  the  oven  the  better  for  coal-saving, 
and  the  more  even  the  firing.  The  firing  occupied  from  60  to  70 
hours.  The  smaller  ovens  formerly  in  use  were  about  15  ft.  dia¬ 
meter  and  20  ft.  high,  and  took  from  12  to  15  tons  of  coal, 
whilst  ‘  ‘  flashed  ’  ’  ware  was  a  common  occurrence  in  the  first 
rin01.  It  was,  perhaps,  only  natural  to  suppose  that  heat  enter- 
ino°a  bigger  oven  would  instantly  be  consumed  by  the  extra  space. 
The  gases  from  the  oven  during  firing  are  conducted  through  a 
main  flue  under  the  biscuit  warehouse,  and  used  to  dry  the  green 
saggars.  A  good  many  Staffordshire  potters  might  note  this 
with  advantage. 

Another  electric  lift  for  conveying  the  ware  from  the  biscuit 
warehouse  to  the  printers  and  banders  was  described.  The  cups 
are  stacked  in  boxes  each  containing  25  dozen,  and  these  are  made 
by  the  firm’s  own  carpenters.  The  lift  is  in  the  form  of  a  cage, 
and  very  similar  to  the  personal  lifts  used  in  the  large  shopping 
establishments  in  England.  For  safety  the  lift  cannot  move  until 
the  doors  are  closed. 

Even  the  banding  of  the  cups  is  done  by  machinery.  The  cups 
are  put  upon  a  lathe  and  .held  in  position  by  means  of  springs. 
The  speed  may  be  regulated  as  desired.  Similar  arrangements  are 
also  made  for  the  banding  of  oval  ware.  Descriptions  followed 
of  an  electric  printer’s  colour  mixer,  as  well  as  a  machine  for  mixing 
the  colour  used  by  the  banders.  We  find,  said  Mr.  Odel¬ 
berg,  ‘  ‘  that  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  girls  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  but  what  is  wanted  of  them  ;  otherwise  we  hamper  our 
output.” 

A  lithographic  press  run  by  motor  and  a  German  machine  for 
dusting  the  sheets  are  in  use.  The  working  of  a  large  mangle,  the 
top  of  which  is  90  ft.  above  the  ground  level,  and  also  suitable 
arrangements  for  receiving  the  ware  from  the  mangle,  were  carefully 
described.  From  the  top  of  the  mangle  tower  it  was  possible  to 
look  right  down  into  the  chimneys  of  the  adjacent  ovens,  and  to  get 
a  splendid  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  works.  There  was  suitable  com¬ 
munication  right  through  the  factory  by  means  of  gangways,  ex¬ 
tending  right  from  the  office,  through  the  warehouses  and  decorating 
•shops,  to  the  slip-house. 

The  remainder  of  the  slides  which  Mr.  Odelberg  displayed  were 
more  concerned  with  the  social  life  of  the  community.  One  of  these 
described  a  pumping  station — the  property  of  the  firm,  of  course — ■ 
which  lifted  the  drinking  w-ater  150  ft.  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 
pump  at  the  rate  of  300  gals,  per  minute,  through  a  cable 
li  miles  from  the  pumping  station.  The  running  of  this  pump  did 
not  cost  more  than  £15  or  £20  a  year,  and  it  supplied  the  whole  of 
the  water  required  by  the  2,500  people  in  the  community.  It  re¬ 
quired  very  little  attention,  and  a  glost  placer  in  the  dinner  hour 
was  able  to  pump  sufficient  water  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  town¬ 
ship  for  24  hours,  and  for  which  service  he  received  £1  per  month 
additional  to  his  ordinary  wages. 

An  electrical  apparatus  for  milking  the  cows  was  very  interesting, 
by  resorting  to  which  it  was  possible  for  one  man  and  a  boy  to  milk 
650  cows  daily.  The  electrification  of  a  cornfield  was  also  described. 
It  was  rather  too  early  as  yet  to  say  anything  as  to  the  results  of 
this,  but  it  was  confidently  anticipated  that  much  better  crops 
would  be  the  result. 

An  electric  incubator  had  been  responsible  for  many  interesting 
results.  It  took  very  little  current  and  was  remarkably  steady. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  had  produced  chickens.  The  chemical 
rays  of  the  metallic  lamps  used  were  exactly  the  same  as  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  in  fact  “  stored  sunlight.”  Chickens  hatched  in  January 
were  ready  for  eating  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  only 
showing  what  science  could  do  over  nature. 

As  a  precaution  against  fire,  there  was  an  electric  fire  engine 
capable  of  drawing  300  gals,  of  water  a  minute,  which  it  sucked 
straight  from  the  sea. 

The  firm  possesses  its  own  fleet  of  cargo  and  passenger  steamers, 


and  the  cargo  steamers  run  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  Two 
of  the  steamers  are  ice  breakers,  and  are  fitted  with  electric  search¬ 
light.  They  are  capable  of  breaking  the  ice  to  2  ft.  in  thickness. 
As  a  contrast  between  old  and  modern  methods  of  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  the  severe  winter,  a  slide  was  shown  of  a  winter  scene 
ten  years  ago,  the  factory’s  products  being  drawn  over  the  ice  by 
means  of  horses  and  oxen.  This,  however,  was  now  entirely  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Views  of  the  workmen’s  cottages,  constructed  almost  entirely 
of  wood,  followed,  together  with  views  of  the  church  (the  community 
now  has  its  own  parish),  chapel,  club-room,  and  hospital.  Epidemic 
was  a  rare  occurrence,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  death  rate  was 
40  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  Stockholm,  the  average  being  taken 
over  the  last  ten  years. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Odelberg’s  lecture  will  be  better  reported 
in  his  own  words,  which  are  as  follows  : — ‘  ‘  When  contemplating 
the  many  advantages  derived  by  our  own  little  community  from 
the  easy  sub-division  of  mechanical  power  by  means  of  theelectric 
current  and  the  motor,  and  also  the  relative  cheapness  of  such 
power  as  compared  with  muscular  power,  whether  human  or  animal, 
as  used  by  ourselves  not  so  many  years  ago,  and  illustrated  on  one 
of  the  slides  you  have  just  seen,  I  cannot  refrain  from  looking  a 
little  wider  afield,  and  pointing  out  that  the  evolution  which  is 
taking  place  on  a  small  scale  with  ourselves  is  also  going  on  on  a 
much  larger  scale  in  the  whole  country  of  Sweden  and  the  civilised 
world  in  general.  Although  no  doubt  it  is  a  digression  from  the 
subject  of  this  lecture,  I  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  before  you  a 
curious  fact  observed  and  worked  out  by  a  friend  and  myself. 
From  the  Swedish  Government  statistics  as  shown  on  this  first  slide, 
we  find  that  from  the  year  1868  to  1907  the  total  national  income  has 
risen  steadily  from  300,000,000  kronen  to  nearly  1,500,000,000. 
If  we  now  look  at  the  next  slide,  where  we  find  the  same  curve,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  population  curve,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  safely 
assume  that  the  population  of  the  country  has  never  been  larger 
than  now, nor  has  the  national  income  ever  been  higher  than  at  present. 
Anyhow,  we  know  that  in  1750  the  population  was  only  two 
millions  as  compared  with  rather  more  than  five  millions  at  the 
present  time,  and  although  we  have  neither  definite  figures  of  the 
population  nor  the  national  wealth  before  that  time,  we  can  by 
prolonging  the  curves  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate  idea  how  these 
curves  have  run  relatively  to  one  another.  Now  what  do  we  find  ! 
Before  1750  the  curves  are  running  fairly  parallel  to  one  another. 
After  that  date  they  begin  to  diverge,  showing  that  the  population 
grew  much  faster  than  the  material  wealth,  of  which  money  is 
merely  an  indication.  No  wonder  that  at  that  time  the  problem, 
how  to  feed  the  masses,  began  to  attract  attention,  and  gave  rise  to 
such  ideas  as  those  embodied  in  Malthus’s  theory.  But  as  time  goes 
on  we  suddenly  see  these  curves  not  only  for  a  time  running  parallel 
again,  but  actually  beginning  to  converge,  and  the  time  cannot  now 
be  far  ahead  when  they  will  cross,  showing  that  relatively  material 
wealth  is  increasing  at  an  enormous  rate  during  these  last  fifty  years, 
which  in  other  words  means  that  there  must  be  enough  material 
wealth  to  provide  everybody  with  food,  clothing  and  all  the  modern 
necessities  of  life,  as  well  as  luxuries.  In  a  word  the  time  must  come 
when  there  need  be  no  longer  any  really  poor  people.  But  what  has 
brought  about  this  great  revolution  during  the  last  fifty  years  ? 
The  solution  evidently  lies  in  the  fact  that  during  this  period  the 
substitution  of  muscular  by  mechanical  power  has  taken  place,  and 
it  is  an  evolution  which  year  by  year  proceeds  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  which  I  feel  proud  to  think  I  have  been  privileged  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  foster.  But  it  is  by  no  means  astonishing  that  such  a 
revolution  should  have  had  a  dislocating  effect  on  our  present  society 

_ hence  the  frequent  labour  troubles  and  political  unrest  -for  our 

old  bureaucratic  and  parliamentary  system,  as  well  as  social  and 
commercial  laws,  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  and  adjust 
themselves  to  this  rapid  development.  Still,  we  for  our  part  have 
some  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  to  have  gone  through  these 
troubled  times  in  our  little  community  without  any  such  frictionjas 
strikes  or  lock-outs,  which  we  chiefly  attribute  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  always  allowed  our  workers  to  duly  share  in  the  benefits  we 
have  derived  from  the  use  of  mechanical  power  and  other  technical 
improvements,  and  ruled  our  works  and  society  accordingly. 

Mr.  Odelberg  was  heartily  thanked  at  the  conclusion  for  his  most 
interesting  descriptions,  and  suitably  responded. 

Milan  Earthenware  and  Glassware  Imports  during  1909, 
with  the  figures  for  1908  in  brackets  for  comparison,  were 
as  follow  s  Earthenware  :  Austria-Hungary  (361  tons), 
94  tons  ;  Belgium  .(8),  1  ;  France  (69),  73  ;  Germany 
(1,023),  1,014;  United  Kingdom  (41),  99;  Switzerland 
(2),  13  ;  other  countries  (17),  14.  Total  (1,521),  1,308. 
Glassware :  Austria-Hungary  (1,059  tons),  1,389  tons ; 
Belgium  (369),  466  ;  France  (356),  569  ;  Germany  (2,099), 
1,888  ;  United  Kingdom  (27),  21  ;  Switzerland  (25),  19  ; 
other  countries  (3),  2.  Total  (3,938),  4,354. 
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CRYSTALLINE  STRUCTURE  IN 
PORCELAINS.* 


CONCERNING  the  history  of  porcelain  investi¬ 
gations,  I  find  by  the  writings  of  Plenske  that 
Ehrenberg,  in  1830,  observed  that  the  kaolin 
and  flux  lay  near  one  another  in  a  milky  appear¬ 
ing  mass,  the  flux  forming  the  transparent 
portion  and  the  opaque  kaolin  in  the  form  of  globules 
strung  one  after  another,  while  crossing  in  all  directions, 
woven  one  into  another,  appear  tiny  straight  sticks.  In 
184/,  Oschatz  and  \\  achter  offered  data  tending  to  prove 
that  porcelain  consists  of  a  glassy  matrix  filled  with  in¬ 
numerable  fine  crystals,  which  so  reflect  and  refract  the 
light  as  to  cause  the  body  to  appear  opaque.  Behrens,  in 
1873,  confirmed  these  investigations,  but  held  that  the 
refi  action  of  light  is  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  quartz 
splinters,  \v  hich  he  found  exists  in  great  quantities,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Berlin  porcelains.  In  18/6,  Truax  came  forward 
"  it h  the  claim  that  porcelain  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
uncombined  quartz  and  kaolin  particles,  the  intervening 
spaces  being  filled  by  the  molten  but  not  chemically  com¬ 
bined  feldspar. 

Hussaks  found  crystalline  structure  in  high  fire  porcelain, 
and  stated  in  1889  that  he  was  impressed  with  their  sim  - 
larity  to  Sillimanite.  Mellor  also  found  crystalline  struc¬ 
ture  in  Chinese  and  Berlin  porcelains,  in  a  fire  brick  and  in  a 
slag  from  Vesuvius.  Vernadsky,  in  1890,  came  forward 
with  the  observation  that  in  different  porcelains  there 
exists  apparently  prismatic  crystals,  optically  positive, 
disappearing  in  polarised  light  parallel  to  the  prism  faces 
and  insoluble  in  cold  H.F.  Through  isolation  by  means 
of  HF,  H2S04  and  neutralisation  through  (NH4)2  CO,, 
decantation  and  washing,  Vernadsky  found  in  Sevres 
porcelain  35  per  cent,  crystallite,  which  had  the  composi¬ 
tion  29-7  Si02  and  70-3  per  cent.  A1.203.  This  corresponds 
to  the  formula  11  A1203  8  Si02.  Vernadsky  held,  however, 
that  some  powdered  alumina  was  also  present  and  that 
the  needle  crystals  were  really  Sillimanite,  i.e.,  A1203 
Si02. 

Vernadsky  later  obtained  isolated  crystals,  which  by- 
analysis  showed  a  composition  of  37-31  per  cent.  Si02  and 
63-65  per  cent.  A1203,  which  gives  practically  a  formula 
of  A1.203  Si02.  He  also  obtained  Sillimanite  crystals  from 
andalusite,  cyanite,  topaz,  and  other  minerals  at  1320  deg. 
to  1380  deg.  heat,  and  excellent  crystalline  structure  was 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  pulverised  alumina  and 
silicic  acid,  in  the  proportions  1  mol.  A1203  to  2  Si09. 
Plenske  also  found  in  fluxed  Zettlitz  kaolin  a  formation 
of  crystallite  in  the  amorphous  mass. 

From  the  great  resemblance  of  the  crystal  needle  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  molten  minerals  to  the  crystallite  obtained 
in  burned  clay,  alumina  silicic  acid  mixture  and  in  the 
different  porcelains,  Vernadsky  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  ’  ‘  All  clayware  is  through  sufficiently  severe  burning 
filled  with  sillimanite  crystals.” 

Glasenapp,  from  his  study  of  the  microstructure  of 
clayware  and  kaolin  and  apparently  without  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  observations  of  Vernadsky  and  others,  makes 
this  statement  of  his  conclusions  :  “  All  clay  is  in  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  temperature  under  dissociation  of  the  clay 
substance,  crystalline.”  It  exists  as  a  glassy  matrix 
and  a  crystalline  portion,  and  since  the  fusibility  of  the 
aluminum  silicate  decreases  with  the  silicic  acid  content, 
Glasenapp  thinks  that  the  crystalline  portion  is  rich  in 
alumina  and  the  amorphous  portion  is  rich  in  silica. 

Just  how  the  process  of  crystallisation  and  re-construc- 
tion  occurs,  we  may  only  infer  from  the  varied  opinions 
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offered.  Plenske  finds  that  where  neither  the  pure  kaolin 

n?a-ir  pi-re  feldsPar  contain  crystallite,  the  formation 
of  Sillimanite  may  occur  in  the  presence  of  two  materials 
heated  together,  and  he  can  only  explain  this  through  the 
chemical  influence  of  the  molten  feldspar  on  the  amorphous 
AJ203  2SiOa.  He  finds  also  that  an  addition  of  1 — 2  per 
cent,  basic  substance  as  alkali  or  lime  promotes  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  A1o03  2SiOa,  and  hence  encourages  the 
crystalline  formation.  The  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  magnesia  gives  much  more  beautiful  crystals.  Plenske 
also  notes  the  importance  of  the  rate  of  cooling  on  the 
lesultant  product.  The  action  of  the  burning  process  on 
the  constituent  ingredients  is  well  explained  by  Behrens, 
"h°  from  microscopic  investigation  concluded  that  the 
clay  substance,  on  account  of  its  small  grains  and  amor¬ 
phous  condition,  is  more  dissolved  by  the  molten  feldspar 
than  is  the  quartz. 

By  the  firing  of  a  porcelain  containing  quartz  most  of 
the  quartz  particles  are  externally  dissolved  and  covered 
with  a  coating  of  silicate  preventing  any  further  attack, 
and  resulting  in  the  matrix  never  becoming  sufficiently 
fluid  for  a  diffusion  of  the  different  silicates. 

Plenske  finds,  as  a  result  of  investigations  carried  on, 
that  about  the  only  certainty  established  is  that  the  kaolin 
is  dissolved  by  the  molten  feldspar.  He  further  notes  that 
the  crystallisation  in  many  porcelains  is  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  entire  mass,  while  in  others  it  is  only  noted^in 
groups  or  isolated  appearances.  It  appears/  therefore, 
no  positive  statement  can  be  based  on  observations  of  the 
porcelain  structure. 

Zoellner  in  his  investigations  went  more  into  detail, 
so  far  as  the  action  from  different  clays  were  concerned. 
He  tested  seven  specimens  of  kaolin  and  clay  and  from  the 
resultant  masses  determined  the  percentage  of  Sillimanite 
present.  I  give  below  a  table  showing  this  data  : — 


Zittlitzer 

Kaolin. 

Kemmlit- 
zer  Kaolin. 

Poschez 

Kaolin. 

Wiesauer 

Erde. 

Hallescher 

Ton. 

Wildstein 

Ton. 

Putschir- 

ner  Ton. 

%  Sillimanite 

residue . 

20'5 

2112 

22-4 

18-9 

14-3 

21 

5-8 

Complete  Analysis: 

H.,0  . 

13-00 

11-82 

13-42 

9-67 

14-74 

11-20 

1210 

KNaO  . 

•66 

•49 

•S3 

2-20 

302 

1-70 

MgO . 

•38 

13 

’22 

•52 

11 

•10 

•20 

Cat)  . 

•80 

17 

•20 

•90 

■12 

•25 

Fe203  . 

•90 

•29 

•80 

1 ' 76 

1-25 

2-20 

AI2O3  . 

3854 

32  90 

39-23 

33-69 

37-90 

35-70 

30-00 

Si02  . 

45-66 

54-20 

45-66 

51-33 

45-90 

47-70 

56  00 

Rational  analysis  : 

%  Feldspar  .... 

— 

•51 

— 

2-24 

1-06 

°/„  Quartz  .... 

1- 

14-80 

100 

12-56 

_ _ 

9*99  I 

Clay  substance . 

99- 

84-60 

99-0 

85-20 

I 

90-70 

— 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations,  he  says  :  ‘  ‘  One  will  not 
go  wrong  when  one  asserts  that  the  amorphous  product 
of  the  neutral  mass  is  converted  into  a  portion  rich  in 
silicic  acid  and  a  crystalline  portion,  which  is  a  rich  alu¬ 
minum  silicate.” 

He  quotes  Hecht  as  explaining  the  different  limits  of 
soft  and  hard  porcelains  from  the  existence  of  an  undis¬ 
solved  quartz,  but  expresses  a  doubt  if  the  decomposition 
of  the  quartz  alone  is  sufficient  to  bestow  on  the  burned 
mixture  the  characteristics  of  porcelain.  Also  Geo.  Vogt, 
Director  of  the  National  Manufacturers  of  Sevres,  observes 
in  this  connection  that  one  and  the  same  mass  burned  at 
different  temperatures  displays  different  characteristics, 
Zoellner  finds  that  the  transparency  and  the  fracture  are 
greatly  influenced  by  Sillimanite  structure.  He  finds  that 
the  specimens  without  Sillimanite  structure  exhibit  a  faint 
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earthy  yellow  translucency  and  granular  fracture,  while 
those  with  Sillimanite  structure  display  highly  uniform 
bluish-white  translucency  and  a  smooth  fracture.  In  his 
investigations  he  accumulates  data  which  lead  him  to  the 
following  conclusions  : — 

Feldspar  is  able,  in  the  heat  of  the  porcelain  kiln,  to 
dissolve  3*5  per  cent,  alumina,  14  per  cent,  clay  substance, 
and  60  to  70  per  cent,  quartz.  This  ratio  does  not  alter 
where  more  than  two  components  go  into  reaction. 

Microscopic  investigation  indicates  that  at  Seger  cone 
15  16,  feldspar  porcelain  consists  of  a  glassy  matrix, 

filled  with  plentiful  needle  crystals,  violently  corroded 
quartz,  and  many  gas  bubbles. 

The  minute  structure  of  low-fired  porcelain,  i.e.  to  cone 
12  —  exhibits  melted  feldspar,  corroded  quartz,  and 
an  a  morphous  silicate,  probably  anhydrous  clay  substance, 
— all  lying  close  together. 

The  analysis  of  the  crystalline  portions  from  two  different 
porcelains,  and  a  high-fired  Seger  porcelain,  give  a  ratio  of 
A1203  to  Si02  as  1:1.  The  crystals  are  undoubtedly 
Sillimanite. 

Concerning  the  formation  of  Sillimanite,  Zoellner  con¬ 
cludes  by  stating  that  in  the  Seger  kiln  it  develops  at  Seger 
cone  13  (about  1400  deg.).  In  the  porcelain  kiln,  however, 
the  development  may  occur  at  1350  deg — 1370  deg.  on 
account  of  the  longer  time  of  burning.  He  says,  however, 
that  they  do  not  form  below  1350  deg.  In  the  porcelain 
kiln  all  of  the  Sillimanite  is  formed  from  the  kaolin. 

The  origin  of  Sillimanite  depends  not  on  a  devitrification 
phenomena,  but  from  a  molecular  alteration  of  the  clay 
substance.  The  splitting  of  the  clay  substance  into 
an  amorphous  silicate,  rich  in  silicic  acid,  and  a  crystalline 
silicate,  rich  in  alumina,  is  hastened  by  the  working  of 
the  flux. 

Zoellner  reaches  the  following  industrially  important 
conclusions  : — 

He  confirms  the  established  impression  that  it  is  necessary 
to  advance  to  higher  temperatures  to  obtain  a  good  product. 

The  optical  or  chemical  investigation  gives  a  method 
by  which  to  differentiate  between  high  fired  and  low  fired 
porcelains,  viz.,  such  with  Sillimanite  being  hard  porce¬ 
lains,  and  such  without  Sillimanite  being  soft  porcelains. 

All  the  above  investigation  merely  created  in  me  a  desire 
for  personal  observation  of  some  of  these  interesting 
phenomena.  I  prepared  slides  from  such  porcelains  as 
I  was  personally  acquainted  with,  and  although  my 
ability  to  interpret  the  observations  must  necessarily  be 
very  meagre  as  compared  with  the  work  of  others  along 
this  line,  I  offer  to  you  my  observations  and  conclusions 
in  the  hope  that  some  light  may  be  throw  n  on  the  practical 
side  of  this  investigation. 

From  my  observations,  I  conclude  that  porcelain  con¬ 
sists  of  a  matrix  of  fused  spar  and  possibly  other  fluxes, 
with  clay  and  flint  suspended  and  more  or  less  dissolved 
in  it.  If  the  heat  has  gone  high  enough,  the  degree  of 
fusion  may  have  reached  the  stage  where  wre  have  a  viscous 
glass  in  which  is  dissolved  practically  everything  that 
enters  into  the  compound  ;  or  if  the  other  extreme  is 
reached,  we  have  nothing  more  than  a  conglomerate 
bonded  together  by  a  glassy  substance  made  up  of  semi- 
molten  feldspar,  aided  by  any  other  fluxes  present,  and 
perhaps  carrying  small  quantities  of  clay  and  flint  in 
solution. 

We  know  that  the  translucency  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  alkalies,  that  the  substitution  of  alkaline  earths 
tends  to  produce  stoniness,  and  also  that  the  ratio  of 
flux  to  clay  to  flint  regulates  the  wrarping  tendencies  of  the 
body  produced. 

What  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  the  process 
by  which  these  changes  occur,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 


dissolving  process  is  influenced  by  the  addition  of  alkaline 
earths  or  the  substitution  of  one  alkali  for  another 

We  cannot,  at  this  time,  cover  the  entire  fk'ld,  but  I 
shall  attempt  to  show  you  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and 
polarised  light,  what,  the  relative  action  of  a  few  different 
fluxes  may  be  under  given  heat  conditions. 

For  this  study  we  will  first  look  at  porcelain  marked 
“  O,”  which  has  the  composition  : — 


Feldspar  .  21’  35 

English  china  clay  .  43-92 

English  ball  clay .  800 

Flint . . .  2673 


100-00 

We  see  here,  standing  out  in  bold  lines,  coarse  granular 
matter,  but  on  closer  study  we  find  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  clusters  of  tiny  needle  crystals  submerged 
in  a  liquid  matrix,  and  the  whole  more  or  less  obscured  ov 
a  great  number  of  tiny  spherical  particles  through  which 
light  passes  with  difficulty.  We  also  note  numerous 
larger  spherical  bodies  suspended  in  glassy  matrix. 

We  can  safely  assume  that  the  finely  ground  feldspar  has 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  reached  the  liquid  state,  since  cone 
12  was  reached  by  all  of  the  specimens  here  shown,  unless 
otherwise  noted.  The  flint  is  the  only  other  crystalline 
material  introduced,  hence  I  think  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  majority  of  these  angular  coarse  grains  are  par¬ 
ticles  of  undissolved  flint.  We  cannot  hope  to  find  the 
flint  in  true  crystalline  form,  ow  ing  to  the  grinding  process 
through  which  it  has  passed,  but  the  strongest  argument 
for  my  contention  that  these  are  particles  of  flint,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  display  sharp  angles  and  smooth  faces 
which  we  cannot  expect  to  find  either  in  the  fused  spar  or 
the  clay  substance. 

The  tiny  semi-opaque  spheres,  which  cloud  the  matrix, 
are  undoubtedly  clay-substance,  and  the  large  spherical 
particles  above  referred  to  are  undoubtedly  gas  bubbles, 
coated  with  the  opaque  clay  substance.  These  gas  bubbles 
have  almost  clear  surfaces  where  the  fusion  has  progressed 
to  a  sufficient  degree,  but  w  ith  feldspar  alone  as  a  flux  and 
in  the  proportions  of  “  0  ”  porcelain,  the  gas  bubbles  are 
coated  so  heavily  with  undissolved  clay  substance  that 
they  are  practically  opaque. 

We  will  now  add  to  this  “  O  ”  porcelain,  two  per  cent, 
of  CaCo3  as  whiting,  by  which  we  have  “  K  ”  porcelain. 
Note  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  flint  or  quartz 
grains.  The  edges  are  no  longer  distinct,  showing  that 
the  matrix  has  begun  to  attack  and  dissolve  some  of  even 
these  large  particles  of  silica.  Also  note  the  lack  of  con¬ 
trast  between  the  matrix  of  fused  spar  and  the  clay  sub¬ 
stance.  The  spar  matrix  in  porcelain  “  O  ”  w  as  nearly 
obscured  by  the  substance,  while  in  porcelain  “  K  ’  the 
addition  of  only  two  per  cent,  of  CaC03  has  enabled  the 
matrix  to  dissolve  much  of  this  clay  substance.  Also  note 
the  isolated  clusters  of  needle-crystals  where  the  fused 
spar  matrix  exists  in  large  amounts. 

We  wall  now  look  at  porcelain  L,”  which  contains 
two  per  cent,  of  Ca003  in  the  form  of  pulverised  marble. 
This  should  be  similar  to  ‘  ‘  K  porcelain,  except  that 
it  will  show  any  difference  which  may  arise  from  the  MgC03, 
of  which  the  marble  contains  17  per  cent.  This  we  find 
to  be  true,  except  that  the  matrix  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  is 
that  of  porcelain  “  K.”  This  phenomenon  may  have 
some  connection  with  the  note  in  Yol.  X.  to  the  effect  that 
“  L  ”  porcelain  seemed  whiter  than  “K”  or  “  M  ,y 
porcelains.  This  cloudiness  is  due  entirely  to  the  large 
amount  of  beautiful  crystallite  present,  and  which  is 
very  much  more  uniformly  distributed  than  in  “  O  ”  or 
“  K  ”  bodies.  Note  also  that  the  masses  of  fused  spar 
matrix  are  less  distinctly  outlined  than  in  K  ”  body, 
indicating  more  fusion. 
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This  notably  increased  number  of  needle  crystals  and 
the  increase  in  size  and  distinctness  of  same,  confirms  the 
observation  noted  by  Plenske  that  “  an  addition  of  mag¬ 
nesia  gives  more  beautiful  crystals.” 

We  will  next  study  “  M  ”  porcelain  in  which  the  calcium 
is  introduced  as  CaS04  or  plaster  of  Paris.  This  porcelain 
is  very  similar  to  “  0  ”  body,  indicating  that  the  flux  in 
this  form  is  less  active  than  when  introduced  either  as 
whiting  or  marble  dust. 

Our  next  sample  will  be  porcelain  “  P,”  which  contains  : 


Genuine  Cornwall  stone .  43  69°/ 

Whiting  .  10  ,° 

English  china  clay .  34  00  „ 

English  ball  clay .  8  00  ,, 

Rock  flint .  1417  „ 


9996% 

This  body  is  of  the  same  formula  as  “  Iv,”  “  L  ”  and 
“  M  ”  porcelains,  but  the  introduction  of  Cornwall  stone 
in  place  of  feldspar  has  changed  the  percentage  composition. 

Note  in  this  body  we  find  a  large  number  of  patches 
of  material  similar  to  the  matrix  of  “  K,”  but  which  are 
fused  almost  to  a  degree  equal  to  that  displayed  in  “  L  ” 
body.  The  crystal  needles  in  “  P  ”  body  are  very  large 
and  distinct,  but  not  so  numerous  as  in  “  L  ”  body.  The 
line  of  contact  between  the  flint  particles  and  the  fused 
matrix  is  clear  and  liquid-like.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Cornwall  stone,  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  feldspar 
porcelains,  unless  the  feldspar  has  been  previously  fused. 

We  will  compare  the  body  just  inspected  with  a  body 
exactly  duplicate,  both  in  formula  and  in  percentage 
composition,  but  in  which  the  Cornwall  stone  is  replaced 
by  an  artificial  mixture  of  spar,  clay,  flint,  magnesium 
oxide  and  fluorspar  fused  and  ground.  This  body  is 
known  to  you  as  porcelain  “  Q.” 

Porcelain  “  Q  ”  seems  very  similar  to  “  L  ”  porcelain 
in  formation,  the  matrix  being  almost  entirely  of  clear 
fused  glass  which  is  exceptionally  free  from  colour  or  cloudi¬ 
ness.  The  crystals  in  this  specimen  are  exceptionally  large 
and  distinct,  and  seem  to  form  a  fringe  projecting  into 
the  masses  of  fused  matrix.  Only  when  the  mass  of  fused 
matrix  is  very  small  is  its  entire  mass  filled  with  crystal 
structure.  I  would  note  here,  however,  that  the  extreme 
clearness  of  the  fused  matrix  in  this  body  undoubtedly 
adds  much  to  its  ability  to  display  its  crystal  structure, 
and  evidently  indicates  almost  a  total  solution  of  the  clay 
substance.  I  also  note  the  presence  of  an  exceptional 
number  of  gas  bubbles  in  this  specimen. 

We  will  now  look  at  a  specimen  which  I  will  call  porce¬ 
lain  “  S  ”  and  which  is  exactly  identical  with  porcelain 
“  K  ”  except  that  it  contains  feldspar,  which  has  been 
previously  fused  alone  and  reground.  This  “  S  ”  porcelain 
is  fired  at  cone  10,  whereas  all  previous  specimens  have  been 
fired  at  cone  12.  The  crystals  in  this  porcelain  are  small 
in  number  and  only  of  moderate  size,  and  the  flint  particles 
appear  to  have  been  very  perceptibly  acted  on  by  the 
fluxing  action  of  the  matrix.  The  matrix  is  similar  to 
“  0  ”  in  structure,  indicating  that  at  cone  10  this  dis¬ 
solving  action  of  the  matrix  noted  in  “  K  ”  does  not  occur. 
We  note,  however,  the  same  clusters  of  distinct  bubbles 
that  we  noted  in  “  Q  ”  where  the  flux  consisted  partly 
of  fused  and  reground  spar. 

We  will  next  look  at  porcelain  “  U  ”  cone  10  fire, 
which  consists  of  the  same  materials  as  “  K,”  except 
that  the  feldspar  used  is  a  softer  spar.  This  body  is 
explained  in  another  paper  read  at  this  year’s  meeting 
and  is  very  similar  to  “  O  ”  body,  but  the  matrix  is  clearer 
and  the  quartz  grains  are  more  attacked  by  the  matrix 
than  in  “  0.”  Note  that  the  quartz  grains  are  not 
surrounded  by  the  clear  area  as  in  “  Q  ”  body,  but  that  a 
cluster  of  semi-clear  globules,  as  though  the  presence  of  the 
matrix  at  this  temperature  tended  only  to  partly  dissolve 


the  opaque  clay  substance.  The  clay  substance  in  the 
remainder  of  the  matrix  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  its 
opacity,  although  its  cloudiness  is  still  distinct. 

We  now  come  to  the  soda  spar  body.  This  is  known 
as  porcelain  “  V,”  cone  10  fire,  and  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  because  its  shows  more  effect  of  dissolving 
action  than  do  any  other  of  the  samples  shown.  The  clay 
substance  is  notably  attacked  by  the  matrix,  being  appar¬ 
ently  completely  dissolved  by  it.  The  quartz  grains  are 
very  rounded,  indicating  partial  solution.  The  most 
interesting  point  brought  out  by  a  study  of  this  porcelain 
is  that  we  find  in  it,  at  cone  10  firing,  a  very  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  large  needle-like  crystals. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  specimen  is  that  there  are 
bubbles  or  holes  appearing  in  the  body  of  the  semi-dis¬ 
solved  quartz  grains,  indicating  that  the  flint  particles 
are  beginning  to  actually  dissolve,  and  the  capacity  of 
these  flint  particles  indicates  further  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  acted  on. 

In  order  to  study  the  progress  of  solution  and  crystal¬ 
lisation  with  rise  in  temperature,  I  prepared  a  porcelain 
of  the  following  composition  and  called  it 

“  W  ”  Porcelain. 

Felds  par  . . .  33% 

Flint  .  17  „ 

American  china  clay  .  25  „ 

American  ball  clay .  25  ,, 

100% 

This  body  was  prepared  in  one  mass  and  then  divided 
into  three  portions  which  I  had  fired  in  a  normal  atmosphere 
at  cones  9,  11,  and  13.* 

It  contains  no  calcium  and  should  show  us  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  vitrification  and  solutions  and  at  the  same  time 
indicate  at  what  temperature  the  A1203  SiO,2  crystal  forms. 
The  results  of  these  three  firings  are  all  that  could  be 
hoped  for  in  the  matter  of  progressing  solubility. 

“  W  ”  Body.  At  cone  9  we  have  a  more  opaque  cloud  of 
clay  substance  than  in  “O”  porcelain,  while  the  exposed 
quartz  grains  are  much  sharper  in  outline,  and  with  no 
appearance  of  corrosion.  The  clay  substance  globules  in 
this  body  are  practically  opaque,  and  so  cloud  the  feldspar 
matrix  that  the  tiny  needle-crystals  present  are  only 
dimly  outlined.  Needle  crystals  are,  however,  very  evenly 
distributed,  although  very  small  in  size. 

“  W  ”  Body.  At  cone  11  we  note  some  improvement, 
the  porcelain  now  being  practically  the  same  as  porcelain 
“  0  ”  at  cone  12.  Isolated  patches  of  distinct  needle 
crystals  are  noted,  although  the  cloudiness  of  the  matrix 
still  prevents  the  smaller  crystals  from  appearing  distinct. 
At  cone  13  we  note  a  very  pronounced  change.  The 
quartz  grains  appear  clear  and  slightly  corroded  or  dissolved 
on  the  edges.  The  feldspar  matrix,  however,  is  notably 
clearer  and  the  bubbles  suspended  in  it  are  almost  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  cloudiness.  I  note  in  this  body  the  larger 
clusters  of  clear  bubbles  similar  to  those  noted  in  Q” 
body.  The  feldspar  matrix  is  very  evenly  filled  with 
crystal  needles  of  good  size  and  distinct  outline.  The 
larger  particles  of  feldspar  which  in  the  two  preceding 
specimens  retained  their  general  outline,  are  lost  in  this 
specimen,  and  their  presence  is  only  indicated  by  clusters 
of  fine  Sillimanite  crystals. 

I  will  now  show'  you,  for  comparison,  a  vitrified  body 
fired  at  cone  10  and  composed  of  flint  and  clay  substance, 
and  in  which  the  feldspar  is  replaced  by  a  fusible  iron¬ 
bearing  clay.  Note  how  clear  this  matrix  appears  and  also 
the  presence  of  tiny  crystal  needles,  which  are  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  mass.  Also  note  how 
distinct  the  fine  globules  appear,  indicating  that  this 

*  Note. — I  have  used  only  American  clays  in  this  porcelain  in 
order  to  compare  it  with  the  English  clays  used  in  the  other  porce¬ 
lains. 
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form  of  flux  does  not  possess  any  great  power  as  a  solvent 
of  clay  substance.  This  is  in  direct  variance  with  all  j 
regular  porcelains,  in  which  we  note  that  as  the  matrix 
becomes  transparent  the  clay  substance  disappears. 

I  also  want  to  show  you  a  specimen  of  bone-china. 
This  was  cut  from  a  first-class  specimen  showing  fine 
surface  and  translucency,  and  no  evidence  of  warping. 
Note  the  great  amount  of  opaque  material  and  the  absence 
of  anything  that  might  be  classed  as  crystalline.  The 
calcium  phosphate  apparently  does  not  exist  in  a  crys¬ 
talline  form  in  this  specimen,  nor  is  there  any  apparent 
crystallisation  as  a  result  of  vitrification  in  this  specimen. 

Summary. — As  a  result  of  this  line  of  study,  I  offer  you 
the  following  as  my  interpretation  of  the  development, 
pyro -chemically,  of  porcelain  :  Of  all  the  ingredients 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  porcelain,  the  feld¬ 
spar  is  the  first  to  act.  If  it  is  a  hard  spar,  cone  9  may  be 
reached  before  it  does  more  than  bond  together  the  other 
ingredients  into  a  conglomerate  mass.  As  the  tem¬ 
perature  rises,  the  feldspar  becomes  more  active,  dissolving  ! 
first  the  clay  substance  and  later  the  flint  particles  until 
at  cone  10  the  porcelain  begins  to  show  evidence  of  Silli- 
manite  crystallisation.  At  cone  13  a  hard  spar  becomes 
completely  fused,  and  is  completely  fluid,  permitting  such 
complete  crystallisation  as  conditions  and  other  ingredients 
will  permit.  The  substitution  of  a  soft  potash  spar  for 
a  hard  potash  spar  is  a  point  worth  noting.  I  find  that  a 
difference  of  two  cones  in  the  maturing  temperature  may 
be  effected,  and  an  equal  amount  of  dissolving  action 
obtained.  A  study  of  the  relative  analyses  of  the  spars 
would  lead  one  to  suspect  such  a  difference.  This  in¬ 
clines  me  to  the  belief  that  the  virtue  of  very  hard  spar 
lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  a  longer,  higher  fire  gives  more  i 
uniformity  of  heat  distribution.  With  equal  care  at  lower  ' 
temperature,  a  soft  spar  should  give  equal  results  and 
save  considerable  in  fuel  and  kiln  maintenance.  The 
addition  of  some  other  flux,  even  in  small  quantity,  causes 
the  matrix  to  become  much  more  active  as  a  solvent. 

W  hiting  and  pulverised  marble  are  more  powerful  in  this 
respect  than  an  equal  equivalent  of  plaster-of -Paris,  and 
they  give  to  the  matrix  a  dissolving  power  in  excess  of  that 
obtained  by  an  equal  amount  of  flux  in  the  form  of  feld¬ 
spar.  The  substitution  of  a  soda  spar  for  potash  works  a 
greater  change  than  is  possible  in  any  other  way.  Besides 
causing  the  remarkable  change  in  sounding  quality,  the 
soda  spar  gives  to  the  matrix  a  dissolving  power  that  is 
remarkable.  As  evidence  of  this  I  call  your  attention 
again  to  the  splendid  crystal  formation  which  is  noted  in 
this  specimen.  No  cone  12  specimen  observed  ash 
reached  this  stage,  hence  I  assume  the  soda  spar  body 
reached  a  higher  stage  of  solution  at  cone  10  than  the 
other  specimens  reached  at  cone  12. 

Regai  ding  the  Cornwall  stone,  the  only  note  I  make  is 
that  it  acts  more  like  a  fritt  than  a  spar,  although  its 
fluxing  action  is  apparently  not  equal  to  that  of  a  fritt  of 
the  same  composition.  In  fact,  the  activity  of  this  fritt 
in  dissoh  ing  the  flint  particles  is  remarkable  as  compared 
to  an  unfritted  flux.  The  advantage  of  fritting  the  spar 
and  lime  together,  over  that  obtained  by  fritting  the  spar 
alone,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  this  study.  A  peculiarity 
of  all  bodies  containing  fritted  material  is/ 1  note,  that  they 
display  clusters  of  segregated  bubbles  which  we  only  find 
elsewhere  in  the  soda  spar  porcelain  and  in  the  porcelain 
containing  33  per  cent,  of  feldspar  and  fired  at  cone  13. 

This  segregation  of  bubbles  suggests  to  me  that  the 
matiix  is  ordinarily  too  viscous  to  permit  of  the  gas  pass¬ 
es  ofi  fieelv,  so  that  the  bubbles  expand  where  they  are 
gn  en  °h-  When  fritted  flux  or  soda  spar  is  used,  the 
matrix  is  sufficiently  fluid  to  permit  of  the  bubbles  passing  ! 
ol:  more  freely  and  the  segregation  occurs  as  noted. 


In  closing,  I  desire  to  add  a  note  concerning  the  action 
of  fluxes  on  the  different  clays. 

From  a  study  of  mixtures  of  various  clays  with  spar 
in  the  proportion  of  70  per  cent,  clay  and '30  per  cent, 
spar,  and  fired  at  cone  12  in  a  40-hour  burn,  I  find  that  the 
ball  clays  display  notably  less  solubility  in  the  fused 
feldspar  than  do  the  china  clays,  although  the  ball  clay 
porcelain  displays  by  far  the  finer  texture.  I  also  note 
far  greater  crystalline  development  in  the  China  clay  than 
in  the  ball  clay  porcelains.  This  same  phenomena  has 
been  noted  by  Zoellner  in  his  table  of  kaolins  and  clays 
tested,  in  which  you  will  note  that  the  “  Wildstein  Ton'” 
and  the  ‘ £  Putschirn  Ton  5  ’  develop  the  least  Sillimanite 
structure,  and  at  the  same  time  possess  the  greatest 
plasticity.  This  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  ball 
clay  exists  in  too  large  grains  for  ready  dissolution,  or  that 
it  possesses  some  form  of  structure  or  some  quality  which 
retards  the  fluxing  action  of  the  molten  feldspar. 


Reviews. 


rJ  he  Potter’s  Craft.  By  Charles  F.  Binns,  Director  of  the 
New  h  ork  State  School  of  Clay-working  and  Ceramics, 
sometime  a  Superintendent  in  the  Royal  Porcelain 
Works,  Worcester,  England.  London  :  Constable 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  6s.  net. 

In  his  commendably  brief  preface,  the  author  says  the 
book  is  ‘  ‘  the  outcome  of  an  experience  extending  over 
thirty-six  years.”  He  is  a  well-known  Englishman,  who 
acquired  the  greater  part  of  the  experience  which  qualified 
him  to  write  with  authority  on  the  “  Potter’s  Craft  ”  in 
the  famous  porcelain  works  at  Worcester,  and  that  circum¬ 
stance  entitles  him  to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  He  says  : 

Written  teaching  must  be  imperfect,  but  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  set  down  the  exact  methods  by  which  my 
students  are  taught,  in  the  hope  that  those  who  cannot 
secure  personal  instruction  may  read  and  understand.  .  .  . 
rI  he  attempt  has  been  made  to  lead  every  student  to  ex¬ 
periment  and  to  think  for  himself.”  This  is  a  sound 
course  for  any  instructor  to  take — the  very  opposite  to  the 
objectionable  system  known  as  “  cramming.”  In  his 
introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Binns  points  out  that  the  trend 
of  the  present  demand,  a  persistent  growth  of  several  years, 
is  towards  a  personal  and  individual  expression  in  the  crafts 
or  industrial  arts. 

This  tendency  is  the  natural  swing  of  the  pendulum  from 
the  machine-made  product  of  the  manufactory,  which  in 
its  turn  was  the  inevitable  result  of  mechanical  invention.. 
W  hen  the  artisan  was  an  artist,  and  the  designer  a  crafts¬ 
man,  there  was  but  a  limited  production  of  industrial  art. 
The  articles  made  were  expensive  and  for  the  wealthy 
alone,  but  with  the  development  of  machinery  there  w  as 
manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  lower  prices,  and  a  huge- 
output.  This  took  many  years  to  develop,  and  now  the 
limit  of  the  “  swing  ”  has  been  reached,  and  the  question 
is,  What  next  ?  ’  ’  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  manu¬ 
factory,  teeming  with  hands  ”  and  rotary  wheels, 
turning  out  wares  by  the  thousand  and  supplving  the 
demand  of  the  many  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
artist-artisan,  who  labours  at  his  bench  in  sincere  devotion 
to  his  chosen  wrork.  The  craftsman  cannot  supplv  the 
need  of  the  people,  and  herein  lies  the  need,  and  here  is  the 
mission,  of  the  individual  worker.  “  The  Potter’s  Craft,” 
studied  seriously,  is  calculated  to  induce  the  individual 
worker  to  take  greater  pride  in  his  work  and  to  form  a 
more  correct  estimate  of  the  artistic  value  of  it.  “It  is 
not  enough  to  be  able  to  make  things  well,  one  must  also 
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make  them  good — and  know  it.  The  artist -artisan  must 
have  courage  to  destroy  that  which  is  below  standard, 
and  self-denial  to  resist  the  temptation  to  sell  an  unworthy 
product.” 

This  is  a  high  ideal,  but  the  author  places  it  before  his 
readers  in  an  intelligible  manner.  In  the  first  chapter, 
w  hich  deals  w  ith  ‘  ‘  Art  versus  Beauty,”  he  asks  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘‘What  constitutes  art?” — and  answers  it.  He 
points  out  that  in  the  field  of  applied  art  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  be  observed  are  frequently  lost  sight 
of,  because  of  the  lamentable  separation  of  the  functions 
of  the  artist  and  the  artificer.  ‘‘  A  work  of  art  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  artist’s  own  hand  ;  it  reveals  his  individuality. 
It  is  the  language  in  which  he  expresses  himself  to  his 
audience.  .  .  .  Such  a  work  mav  or  may  not  appeal  to  a 
large  section  of  the  public.  An  artist,  be  he  poet,  painter, 
musician,  or  craftsman,  is  one  who  can  see  more  than 
others.  What  he  sees  he  endeavours  to  express — but  it  is 
inevitable  that  he  be  sometimes  misunderstood.  Hence 
it  is  more  necessary  that  his  message  be  delivered  at  first 
hand.  To  look  upon  the  replica  of  the  work  of  an  artist 
is  like  reading  a  sermon.  One  mav  gather  much  from  the 
teaching  ;  but  the  personal  note,  the  tone,  and  gesture 
must  be  lost.” 

The  “  craft  of  the  potter,”  from  its  first  to  its  final 
stage,  is  explained  in  detail  in  18  chapters  dealing  with  the 
preparation  of  the  clay,  mould  making,  the  potter’s  wheel, 
turning,  casting,  glazes  and  glazing,  decoration  and  firing. 
The  last  chapter  is  an  unusually  interesting  one,  on  clav- 
working  for  children.  “  In  the  Kindergarten  the  children 
take  to  clay  work  as  little  ducks  take  to  water,  and  the 
interest  is  never  lost.”  The  volume  is  illustrated  by 
twenty-two  well-printed  plates  and  twenty  cuts  in  the 
text,  and  is  neatly  bound  in  art  cloth. 

The  copyright  is  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  and  the 
book  is  published  by  them  in  New  York.  It  was  also 
printed  in  the  United  States,  but  none  the  less  w  e  regard  it 
as  an  English  treatise,  seeing  that  the  author  gained  most 
of  the  experience  which  enabled  him  to  wTrite  it  in  an 
English  factory.  He  is  now  doubtless  a  naturalised 
citizen  of  the  United  States;  but,  since  the  work  bears  the 
name  of  a  London  publishing  firm,  he  evidently  hoped  to 
interest  British  readers.  We  think  he  would  have  been 
more  successful  in  that  direction  if  he  had  Anglicised  his 
treatise  a  little,  instead  of  studiously  writing  as  an  American 
for  Americans.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  spelling. 
Mr.  Binns,  as  an  American,  is  entitled  to  use  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  country  of  his  adoption,  but  he  need  not 
have  ignored  the  manufacturers  and  the  manufactories  of 
the  country  of  his  birth  and  industrial  education.  Surely 
the  author  of  ‘  ‘  Ceramic  Technology  ’  ’  (aspects  of  technical 
science  as  applied  to  pottery  manufacture),  the  author  of 
‘  ‘  The  Story  of  the  Potter  ’  ’  (an  account  of  the  principal 
manufactures  of  pottery  and  porcelain  in  all  parts  of  the 
w  orld),  and  the  editor  of  the  ‘  ‘  Manual  of  Practical  Pot¬ 
tery,”  might  have  found  opportunity  in  his  latest  work, 
‘‘  The  Potter’s  Craft,”  to  mention  British  pottery  manu¬ 
facturers.  His  omission  to  do  this  is  especially  noticeable 
in  chapters  ii  and  iii,  treating  of  pottery  and  porcelain 
respectively. 

In  his  preface  the  author  says  :  “  This  book  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  experience  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty - 
six  years.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  for  the  science  of  ceramics  Avas  not  then  born.” 
This,  no  doubt,  is  an  accidental  error.  Bernard  Palissv’s 
complete  w  orks  (1844),  Jacquemart’s  “  La  Porcelaine  des 
Medici's  ”  (The  Medician  Porcelain)  (1857),  Prof.  Church’s 
Cantor  lectures  on  the  scientific  and  artistic  aspects  of 
pottery  and  porcelain  (1880),  are  amongst  other  valuable 
contributions  to  the  science  of  ceramics,  long  before  the 
date  named  by  the  author. 


Ceramic  Literature  ;  An  Index  to  the  Works  Published  on 
the  Ceramic  Art.  By  M.  L.  Solon.  London  :  Chas. 
Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.  42s.  net. 

Even  those  who  take  but  a  cursory  interest  in  pottery 
realise  the  variety  of  artistic,  historical,  and  technical 
considerations  involved  in  the  full  appreciation  of  it.  But 
we  venture  to  say  that  not  all  of  those — and  they  are  many 
— who  have  made  the  study  and  admiration  of  the  potters’ 
art  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  lives,  are  aware  of 
the  number  of  books,  erudite  and  otherwise,  that  have 
been  written  about  it.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other 
handicraft  w  hich  has  evoked  so  much  literature  as  has  been 
published  about  pottery.  The  fact  that  pottery  manu¬ 
facture  is  the  oldest  of  all  industries  does  not  altogether 
account  for  this,  though  it  may  do  to  some  extent.  No 
material  conveys  in  the  article  into  which  it  is  fashioned 
the  individuality  of  the  craftsman  who  made  it  so  faith¬ 
fully,  so  permanently,  as  burnt  clay.  The  human  interest 
with  which  the  skilful  potter  is  able  to  invest  the  form  he 
produces  meets  with  recognition  and  appreciation  in  the 
possessor  of  his  work  centuries  after  it  has  left  his  hands. 
It  is  what  may  be  called  the  “humanity”  of  pottery 
— which  records  for  all  time  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
potter — that  has  caused  so  much  to  be  spoken  and  written 
about  it.  Bookland  has  extended  its  area  with  alarming 
rapidity,  and  ‘  ‘  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  number  of 
books  brought  out  during  the  last  few  years  as  an  assistance 
to  scientific,  industrial  and  historical  researches  ;  they 
answer  a  demand  created  by  absolute  necessity.”  In  the 
present  state  of  human  knowledge,  so  much  has  been  written 
upon  every  possible  subject,  that  the  pursuit  of  any  branch 
of  learning  or  industry  can  scarcely  be  presented  without 
the  use  and  help  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  it.  In  the 
present  work  M.  Solon  presents  a  synopsis  of  what  has 
been  written  about  pottery. 

The  author  presents  this  most  useful  volume,  ‘  ‘  Ceramic 
Literature,”  as  an  analytical  index  to  the  works  “  pub¬ 
lished  in  all  languages,  on  the  history  of  the  technology  of 
the  Ceramic  Art  ;  to  the  catalogues  of  public  museums, 
private  collections,  and  of  auction  sales  in  which  the  des¬ 
cription  of  ceramic  objects  occupy  an  important  place  ; 
and  to  the  most  important  price  lists  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  manufactories  of  pottery  and  porcelain.”  The 
compilation,  classification,  and  description  accomplished 
has  been  a  gigantic  task,  but  it  has  been  carried  out  con¬ 
scientiously  and  thoroughly.  He  tells  us  how  he  came  to 
undertake  it.  A  copy  •  of  Champfleury’s  “Ceramic 
Bibliography,”  published  in  1881,  fell  into  his  hands.. 
It  was  “  a  "list  of  all  works  published  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Orient,  upon  the  Ceramic  Art  and  Manufacture,  from 
the  sixteenth  century  up  to  the  present  day.”  From  that 
day,  M.  Solon  started  “  under  its  guidance  to  the  conquest 
of  the  works  of  which  he  found  there  an  inspiriting  nomen¬ 
clature.”  “  It  was  evident  that  to  be  of  real  use  to  those 
interested  in  the  matter,  the  ‘  Ceramic  Bibliography  ’ 
had  to  be  written  over  again.”  In  his  luminous  and 
interesting  introduction  the  author  tells  us  the  lines  upon 
w  hich  he  proceeded  to  rewrite  it  ;  and  the  present  work  is 
the  result. 

Part  I.  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  works  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  by  names  of  authors.  This  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  section  headed  ‘  ‘  Anonymous,  in  which  are 
included  a  number  of  minor,  but  none  the  less  interesting 
publications,  dealing  with  potteries  and  potting  ;  accounts 
of  local  potteries,  reprinted  from  local  newspapers  ; 
articles  on  pottery  in  art  journals,  handbooks  to  foreign 
museums,  catalogues  of  various  exhibitions,  books  of 
recipes  for  colours,  lustre  and  glazes,  and  descriptive 
accounts  of  most  of  the  high-class  porcelain  factories. 

Part  II.  gives  abbreviated  titles  of  the  w  orks  enumerated 
in  Part  I.,  classified  under  subjects,  countries,  and  date  of 
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publication.  There  is  a  list  of  books  on  marks  and  mono¬ 
grams,  another  on  collecting  and  collectors,  a  list  of  works 
o  fiction,  poetry,  and  dramas  dealing  with  ceramics, 
and  there  are  lists  of  catalogues  of  sales  in  which  ceramics 
occupied  an  important  place.  Even  this  enumeration 
does  not  exhaust  the  contents  of  M.  Solon’s  remarkable 
compilation,  for  there  are  lists  of  works  on  *  ‘  Acoustic 
Pottery,  ”  “  Armorial  China,  ”  ‘  ‘  Architectural  Terra- 

Cotta,”  and  many  others.  The  author  is  candid  and 
honest  in  his  criticisms.  Plain  speaking  is  the  line  followed 
throughout  the  book.  ‘  ‘  Many  a  trumpery  book  has 
long  enjoyed — through  an  inexplicable  cause — an  ill 
deserved  reputation  ;  it  is  time  it  should  cease  to  be 
quoted  as  an  authority.”  “We  mean  to  run  to  earth 
the  shameless  plagiarism,  the  pitiable  travesty  of  an 
unacknowledged  model,  the  impudent  patchwork  which 
denotes  on  the  part  of  the  writer  who  has  signed  it  with 
his  name  an  utter  disregard  for  the  feeling  known  as 
literary  honesty.”  This  intimation  in  the  introduction 
is  fulfilled  in  the  volume,  and  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  some  books  of  which  much  has 
been  heard.  The  author  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer 
on  Ceramics,  which  will  be  enhanced  by  the  ability,  care, 
and  immense  labour  bestowed  on  the  present  volume. 
One  statement  of  the  author  will,  we  are  sure,  be  of  sig¬ 
nificant  interest  to  the  bibliophile  and  the  lover  of  ceramics. 
He  says  :  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  works  catalogued 
and  described  is  standing  on  the  shelves  of  our  study.” 
We  envy  M.  Solon  his  unique  possession.  The  book  is 
cheap  at  the  published  price.  It  is  well  printed,  strongly 
and  artistically  bound,  and  the  publishers  deserve  credit  for 
its  admirable  production. 


Legal. 


Glass  Hawkar’s  Claim.— In  the  Citv  of  London  Court,  on  W  30 
before  his. Honour  Judge  Lurnley  Smith,  K.C.,  a  claim  was  made  by 
Henry  Sassini,  New  Goulston-st.,  Aldgate,  against  Mr.  Thomas 
Alien,  carman,  Hermitage-st.,  Wapping,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £2 
for  damage  done  to  his  barrow  load  of  china  and  glass  which  was 
run  into  and  damaged  by  the  defendant’s  van  running  into  it,  as 
alleged.  Plaintiff  said  he  was  in  Middlesex-st.,  stationary,  by  the 
side  of  his  chma  and  glass  stall,  when  the  defendant’s  van,  coming 
.  ,  or  8  miles  an  hour,  ran  into  him.  Many  articles  -were  smashed" 

including  some  Dresden  vases.  The  defence  was  that  a  vehicle 
ran  into  defendant  s  van,  thus  causing  the  collision,  and  that  the 
defendant  was,  therefore,  not  responsible  for  plaintiff’s  claim 
Scarcely  any  glass  ornaments  were  broken.  The  judge  found  for 
the  plaintiff  for  30s.  and  costs. 

l1<,Meafti?iSex-Se.,0roLe^  boning ?-On  Sept.  9  an  inquest  was 
Ivld  at  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary  on  the  body  of  Alice 
Maud  Grindley  (25),  of  Allen  street,  Ilartshill.  It  was  stated'that 
for  twelve  months  past  deceased  had  worked  in  the  lead  at  Messrs 
Copeland  s.  In  February  she  was  suspended  by  Dr.  Arlidge  the 
certifying  surgeon,  and  was  in  the  infirmarv  ‘for  fifteen  weeks 
Subsequently  she  was  attended  by  Dr.  Webster  until  her  death' 
P^ce  on  Sept.  5.  Dr.  Webster  stated  that  deceased 
suffered  from  heart  disease  and  kidney  trouble.  The  symptoms 
f  '  art  disease  had  been  coming  on  gradually  for  a  vear  or  two 
She  could  not  have  been  in  good  health  when  she  started  working  in 
tne  leap  He  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  bodv  with 
+  ,rs' .  r  1  ,^Uj  s.ei  ’  >)n<^  Shufflebotham.  His  impression  was  that 
the  deceased  had  had  lead  in  her  system,  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  prove  that  by  the  post-mortem.  His  evidence  wen  t  to  show 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  worker  in  lead  to  absorb  lead  which  would 
lemain  in  the  system  without  occasioning  anv  immediate  harm. 
He  knew  of  cases  m  which  lead  had  lain  dormant  for  some  time 
nit  had  been  set  tree  by  medicine  prescribed  for  some  other  com- 
p  amt,  and  lead  poisoning  had  then  been  set  up  with  fatal  results 

!m  onnr!  t  ’  ^tdyLag  surgeon,  said  he  suspended  the  deceased 
on  account  of  her  being  pale  and  because  of  her  general  condition, 
le  chd  not  suspend  her  for  lead,  because  she  showed  no  symptoms 
of  it.  It  was  not  a  typical  case  of  lead  poisoning.  Dr.  Milne 
physician  at  the  infirmary,  said  that  deceased  was  admitted 
i  1:1  Htution  on  April  28,  and  was  discharged  in  August  Her 

heart  wai  very  seriously  affected.  There  were  no  signs  of  lead 


poisoning.  The  jury  found  that  the  cause  of  death  was  heart 
failure,  and  they  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  lead 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  death.  The  Coroner  said  it  was  a 
very  sensible  verdict,  for  when  doctors  differed  he  did  not  see  how 
the  jury  could  decide. 

Deductions  from  Accounts  for  Crates —In  the  City  of  London 
Court,  before  Mr.  Assistant  Registrar  Tattershall,  on  Sept.  20 
a  claim  was  made  by  Kearley  &  Tonge,  Ltd.,  Mitre-sq.,  Aldgate’ 
against  Mr.  A.  G.  Scott,  15,  Chalk  Farm-rd.,  for  the  sum  of  £1  Os.  7tL 
m  respect  of  an  amount  alleged  to  have  been  wrongly  deducted 
from  an  account  and  for  goods  supplied.  Mr.  Aldous, -solicitor, 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs.  Mr.  Aldous  said  that  the  defendant 
had  had  goods  supplied  to  him  to  the  amount  of  £6  Is.  7d.,  and 
further  goods  to  the  value  of  14s.  7d.  The  first  item  was  in  respect 
of  a  crate  of  porcelain  goods.  The  defendant  had  ordered  9  ewt  of 
porcelain  goods  at  13s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  that  came  to  £6  Is.  6d.  An 
invoice  was  sent  in  in  accordance  with  those  weights.  There  was 
no  charge  made  for  the  crate,  and  there  was  a  note  to  that  effect  on 
the  memoranda  sent  to  the  defendant.  The  crate  therefore  was 
sent  to  the  defendant,  and  he  could  do  as  he  liked  with  it.  When 
he  came  to  pay  the  plaintiff’s  account  he  had  not  only  deducted 
the  usual  discount  but  also  made  a  deduction  of  Gs.  for  the  crate 
which  he  alleged  he  had  returned  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs, 
however,  said  that  the  crate  had  not  been  received  by  them  and 
even  if  it  had  it  was  sent  back  at  the  defendant’s  risk,  and  no 
allowance  could  be  made  for  it.  That,  together  with  the  14s.  7d.  for 
further  goods  supplied,  made  up  the  claim  in  the  present  action. 
A  clerk  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  who  said  that  there  was 
no  charge  made  for  crates  containing  hardware,  which  was  a  special 
line.  The  defendant  said  he  had  had  dealings  with  about  20 
pottery  firms,  and  he  had  always  been  allowed  the  sum  of  Gs.  upon 
returning  crates.  He,  therefore,  claimed  to  make  the  same  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  plaintiff’s  account  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom.  The  plaintiffs  had  only  been  in  the  pottery  business  about 
18  months.  The  Assistant  Registrar  said  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
not  charged  the  defendant  for  the  crate,  and  he  had  been  given 
notice  that  there  was  no  charge  made.  The  defendant  said  the 
plaintiff  s  representative  had  told  him  there  would  be  an  allowance 
for  the  crate  when  returned  and  even  if  that  was  not  so  he  had  had 
to  pay  for  the  weight  of  the  crate  and  the  straw  packing  which  went 
to  make  up  the  9  cwt.  The  Assistant  Registrar  said  the  point  the 
defendant  was  now  raising  was  a  question  of  short  weight.  Mr. 
Aldous  said  he  was  not  prepared  just  then  to  give  evidence  as  to" 
the  exact  weight  of  porcelain  and  crate,  he  thought  the  weight  was 
exclusive  of  the  crate.  The  defendant  said  it  was  inclusive.  In 
answer  to  the  Assistant  Registrar,  the  defendant  said  if  the  question 
was  to  be  fought  he  was  prepared  to  fight,  but  he  thought  the 
plaintiffs  should  not  press  for  costs  if  he  paid  the  sum  of  6s.  The 
case  was  eventually  adjourned  for  three  weeks  for  the  plaintiffs 
to  call  further  evidence,  the  Assistant  Registrar  remarking  that  he 
thought  the  parties  should  settle  the  matter  in  the  meanwhile. 


The  Glass  and  Pottery  Trade  in  Roumania.  (From  a 

correspondent.) — The  manufacture  of  glass  is  restricted  to 
one  special  factory,  two  plate  and,  seven  hollow-ware 
factories,  representing  a  capital  of  1-8  million  lei,  and 
employing  1,200  hands,  about  half  of  whom  are  foreigners 
(Bohemians).  Bottles  and  window-glass  are  made  to  a 
value  of  2,500,000  and  500,000  lei  respectively.  Poor 
grades  of  glasswaie  are  made  locally  and  cover  almost 
the  whole  demand.  The  endeavours  made  to  produce 
high-class  and  fancy  goods  have  not  been  altogether  un- 
succ  ssful,  but  they  are  far  from  being  able  to  meet  exist¬ 
ing  requirements.  A  commencement  has  now  been  made 
with  the  production  of  plate  and  looking  glass  of  inferior 
qualities,  but  the  most  of  these  goods  are  still  obtained 
from  abroad.  The  glassworks  at  Azuga  reports  a  very 
satisfactory  year  ;  they  make  lamp-glasses  Nos.  5,  8  and  9 
at  0-95,  115  and  1-35  lei  per  doz.  (1  lei  equals  9id.)  ;  wine 
glasses  and  tumblers  at  from  1-70  to  4  per  doz.  ;  "pickle  and 
preserve  jars  of  all  sizes,  at  from  about  5d.  to  Is.  6d.  apiece, 
and  white  and  coloured  jugs  at  from  8d.  to  Is.  3d.  each. 
rl  here  are  also  four  potteries  doing  a  fair  business,  and  at 
Crajowa  there  are  six  terra  cotta  factories  making  about 
1,600  stoves  a  year.  White  sand  and  clay  is  imported 
from  Bulgaria,  glazing  materials  from  Austria,  and  oxides 
and  colours  from  Germany.  Porcelain  fancies,  tea  services, 
coffee  sets,  washing  sets,  dishes,  vases,  &c.  Austria  does 
the  best  trade,  owing  to  the  cheapness  and  good  taste  of 
her  goods.  In  crockeryware  Italian  competition  is  gain¬ 
ing  ground  more  and  more. 
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EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  (British  Products)  FOR  AUGUST,  1910. 


Quantities. 

Month  ended  Eight  Months  ended 


ft 

If 


ft 


if 

If 


Roofing 


tt 
t  t 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

v 

tt 


1909. 
2,527 
♦1.3  /  •) 
27,759 
8,529 
19,145 
7,659 
16,869 
12,483 
6,608 
37,560 
86,105 

1,895 

6,277 

5,382 

18,712 

90,530 

69 


August. 


1910. 
4,662 
4,554 
30,706 
21,683 
42,066 
8,672 
22,995 
20,912 
7,120 
41,036 
90,737 

2,123 

7,273 

9,628 

18,977 

116,424 

144 


August. 


1909. 

43,396 

23,869 

252,073 

78,197 

218,201 

55,939 

175,443 

94,638 

40.863 
242,869 
599,382 

12,641 

54,742 

46,444 

145,468 

700,010 

1.863 


101,645  135,754  808,566 1,132,799 

4,109  4,850  55,136  51,112 


14,472 

6,160 

52,349 

36,938 


23,587 

6,920 

76,435 

54,817 


109,024 

46,084 

520,896 

294,065 


China  or  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware. 

To  Germany  . cwts. 

„  France  . 

United  States  of  America . 

Brazil  . 

Argentine  Republic  . 

British  South  Africa . 

British  East  Indies . 

Australia . 

New  Zealand  . 

Canada  . 

Other  Countries . 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ... 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 
All  other  Tiles  (except 

and  Street  Paving)  . . 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica)  . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware) 

Glass. 

To  British  South  Africa . value  £ 

,,  Other  Countries  ..  .  „ 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Plate  Glass .  cwts. 

Flint  Glass  .  ,, 

Glass  Bottles  . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts . cwts. 

IMPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian,  .cwts. 

Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  ,, 

All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving)  . 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica)  . . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  W are, 

Door  Fittingsand  Chemical  Ware) 

Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

Plate  Glass  . 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 

Glass  Bottles . .  gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts. .  .  .cwts. 

EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHEN 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian  ...cwts. 

Fluor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement 
All  other  Tiles  (except  for  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving) . 

Sanitary  Ware . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica) . . . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yeliow  Ware  , 

Other  sorts(including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware) 

Y  iudow  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

Plate  Glass  . 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 

(except  bottles)  .  „ 

Glass  Bottles . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts... cwts. 


1910. 

36,205 

37,960 

238,213 

174,691 

330,191 

93,223 

212,231 

128,826 

42,508 

270,843 

748,782 

14,771 

59,973 

63,050 

173,211 

815,736 
3,021 


Value. 

Month  ended  Eight  Months  ended 

August. 


August. 


1909. 


1910. 


1909. 


£2,916 

£6,595 

£29,100 

4,777 

3,800 

44,507 

39,603 

47,492 

334,222 

7,980 

15,537 

61,569 

16,063 

22,995 

132,406 

6,326 

9,909 

57,692 

13,651 

17,137 

109,229 

16,869 

28,540 

118,709 

7,145 

11.207 

54,555 

28,529 

36,975 

178,771 

49,717 

57,510 

360,798 

15,357 

17,947 

95,104 

5,543 

6,368 

49,943 

4,681 

10,669 

38,280 

24,942 

28,725 

198,271 

118,411 

160,923 

903,362 

166 

329 

3,895 

18,213 

25,936 

133,561 

6,263 

6,800 

59,142 

5,638 

9,969 

35,156 

98,464 

134,246 

840,826 

147,519 

48,253 

560,353 

374,239 

GLASS 


24,894 

19,210 

33,063 

26,935 


37,350 

18,667 

49,348 

38,850 


FOR  AUGUST. 


174,792 

153,857 

326,474 

220,859 


1910. 

£47,164 

36,078 

350,296 

106,255 

167,780 

75,447 

116,432 

159,230 

60,686 

231,786 

432,573 

114,697 

50,202 

62,946 

234,431 


3,397 

184,230 

64,926 

52,464 

950,820 

240,711 

150,872 

343.386 

268,315 


V 

M 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 

tt 


tt 
1 1 
t) 


9,937 

5,795 

53,058 

38,099 

44,852 

26,030 

244,923 

169,904 

— 

190 

1,260 

804 

— 

134 

825 

742 

2,984 

2,847 

19,871 

20,556 

1,366 

1,231 

10,790 

10,623 

29 

9 

220 

441 

33 

35 

468 

627 

23,013 

22,785 

163,529 

166,880 

46,162 

44,646 

328,631 

334,784 

29 

10 

102 

70 

97 

32 

414 

176 

28,038 

7,746 

112,665 

68,843 

4,141 

1,566 

24,957 

18,838 

1,786 

2,212 

16,192 

13,673 

2,516 

3,603 

23,191 

23,059 

89,918 

100,411 

763,211 

774,734 

55,309 

57,663 

417,396 

435,131 

30,480 

30,583 

219,405 

190,226 

39,454 

39,652 

275,895 

248,924 

68,585 

75,662 

453,730 

501,627 

96,976 

113,304 

670,388 

731,702 

118,998 

117,1391 

L, 003, 458 

952,229 

47,804 

50,110 

403,923 

408,344 

120 

874 

1,978 

2,262 

329 

923 

3,695 

4,023 

ARE,  AND  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise)  FOR  AUGUST. 

7,597 

2,905 

33,685 

18,189 

35,081 

13,936 

157,215 

84,919 

57 

1,437 

31 

36 

605 

18 

— 

1 

— 

33 

— 

4 

— 

78 

1,676 

287 

4,195 

2,453 

3,479 

865 

8,958 

6,336 

— 

— 

3 

9 

— 

— 

20 

26 

666 

— 

3,756 

220 

400 

— 

1,020 

180 

43 

18 

597 

469 

71 

47 

1,273 

1,058 

1,508 

664 

7,656 

4,662 

586 

583 

3,446 

2,814 

246 

143 

2,840 

1,286 

318 

136 

3,398 

1,595 

1,388 

1,521 

6,585 

9,290 

3,038 

3,666 

17,460 

23,071 

1,735 

2,972 

19,111 

15,944 

805 

1 ,355 

9,383 

7,575 

232 

131 

1,852 

1,089 

342 

132 

2,847 

1,321 
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EARTHENWARE  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Compiled  f  rom  the  Returns  of  D. 
Shipments 

from  Corresponding 

July  28,  1910,  Period,  1909. 
to  Aug.  27. 

Inglis  &  Co. 

Exports  Corresponding 
Jan.  1  to  Period,  1909. 

Aug.  27. 

TO 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Boston  . . 

444 

472 

5.176 

4,743 

New  York . 

985 

429 

5,450 

3,709 

Baltimore  . 

1,157 

1,319 

10,082 

11,617 

Philadelphia . 

506 

221 

4,250 

3,249 

New  Orleans . 

167 

47 

1,619 

1,788 

Newport  News ... 

28 

— 

183 

922 

San  Francisco  ... 

— 

29 

— 

180 

Portland,  Maine . 

— 

14 

1,029 

1,885 

Galveston  ...  . 

Portland,  Oregon 

252 

373 

997 

1,146 

95 

Inland  Points  ... 

65 

31 

1,430 

710 

Total  . 

3,604 

2,935 

30,216 

30,044 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  POTTERY  AND 
GLASS  TRADES. 

The  Porcelain,  China  and  Earthenware  Industry — 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  based  on  116  returns — 
109  from  employers  and  employers’  associations,  3  from 
trade  unions,  and  4  from  local  correspondents,  states  that 
employment  during  August  continued  fair,  and  better 
than  a  year  ago.  Returns  from  firms  employing  22,591 
workpeople  in  the  week  ended  August  27,  1910,  showed 
a  decrease  of  0-3  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed,  and  of 
0-6  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  as  compared  with 
a  month  ago.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago  there  was  an 
increase  of  3-4  per  cent,  in  the  number  emplojmd  and  of 
7-0  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid. 

In  the  potteries  district  employment  in  the  china  and 
porcelain  trade  showed  little  change  as  compared  with  a 
month  ago,  but  was  much  better  than  a  year  ago  ;  in  the 
earthenware  and  tile  branches  employment  continued,  on 
the  whole,  good,  though,  in  the  tile  trade,  there  was  some 
decline,  as  compared  with  a  month  ago.  In  the  earthen¬ 
ware  trade  in  Scotland  employment  was  reported  as  fair 
generally,  and  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  With 
tobacco  pipe  makers  in  Glasgow  it  was  also  fair. 

Number  of  workpeople  employed  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  trades  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  them  in  the 


week  ending  August  27,  1910  : — 

Branches.  Number  employed.  Wages  paid 

China  manufacture  .  3,629  £3,811 

Earthenware  manufacture  ...  13,780  .  12,634 

Other  branches  (including 
unspecified) .  5,182  4,578 

Total  .  22,591  £21,023 

Number  employed  in  districts,  and  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  them  in  the  week  ending  August  27,  1910  : — 

Districts.  Number  employed.  Wages  paid. 

Potteries  .  17,808  £16,128 

Other  districts  4,783  4,895 

Total  .  22,591  £21,023 

The  Glass  Trade. — The  report  based  on  82  return8 


— 53  from  employers  arid  employers’  associations,  18  from 
trade  unions,  and  11  from  local  correspondents,  states 
that  employment  during  August  was  dull  on  the 
whole.  It  was  worse  than  a  month  ago,  but  con¬ 
siderably  better  than  a  year  ago.  Returns  received 
from  firms  employing  8,056  workpeople  in  the  week 
ended  August  27  showed  a  decrease  of  3-8  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  workpeople  employed,  and  in  the  amount  of 
wages  paid,  as  compared  with  a  month  ago.  As  compared 
with  a  year  ago  there  was  an  increase  of  8-9  per  cent,  in 
the  number  employed,  and  of  16-9  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
of  wages  paid. 


Employment  continued  moderate  on  the  whole  with  glas- 
bottle  makers  in  Yorkshire  and  the  North  of  England  ’ 
there  was  some  decline  at  Wakefield  and  Seaham  Harbour’ 
where  employment  was  good  a  month  ago  ;  employment 
was  much  better  than  a  year  ago.  It  was  bad  and  worse 
than  a  month  ago,  with  short  time,  at  Bristol.  It  con¬ 
tinued  moderate  at  Portobello,  and  was  slack  and  worse 
than  a  month  ago  at  Dublin.  Medicine  bottle  makers  at 
Rotherham  continued  to  be  fairly  busy.  Employment  con¬ 
tinued  good  with  flint  glass  makers  at  Birmingham, 
Wordsley,  and  Stourbridge.  With  flint  glass  cutters  it 
was  fair  at  Birmingham,  and  good  at  Wordsley  and  Stour¬ 
bridge.  Employment  was  fair  with  glass  flatteners  at  St. 
Helens,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  a  month  ago.  With  pressed 
glass  makers  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear  it  was  fair  and  better 
than  both  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago.  Employment 
continued  good,  and  was  better  than  a  year  ago,  with 
plate  glass  bevellers  at  Birmingham.  It  continued  dull 
with  glass  blowers  in  London. 

Number  of  workpeople  employed  and  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending  August  27,  1910  : — 


Branches.  Number  employed.  Wages  paid. 

Glass  bottle  .  5,307  £6,632 

Plate  glass  .  692  887 

Flint  glass  ware  (not  bottles)...  1,435  1,616 

Other  branches .  ...  622  671 


Total  .  8,056  £9,806 

Number  employed  in  each  district  and  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  them  in  the  week  ending  August  27,  1910  : — 
Districts.  Number  employed.  Wages  paid. 

North  of  England  .  740  £889 

Yorkshire  .  4,208  5,340 

Lancashire  .  866  882 

Worcestershire  &  Warwickshire  1,134  1,447 

Scotland  .  764  919 

Other  parts  of  United  Kingdom  338  .  329 


Total  .  8,056  £9,806 


TENDERS  ACCEPTED. 

OR  Wakefield  Union  : — H.  T.  Raper  &  Sons, 
earthenware. 

For  the  Whitechapel  Guardians  : — L.  Finney 
&  Co..  Hammersmith,  for  earthenware,  £75 
11s.  Id. 

For  the  Swaffham  Guardians  : — Mr.  C.  E.  Baines,  for 
earthenware. 

For  the  Tendring  Guardians  : — Lewellen  &  Co.,  for 
china  and  glass. 

The  following  tenders  have  been  accepted  for  supply  to 
the  War  Office  : — Chinaware,  A.  B.  Jones  &  Co.,  Longton  ; 
earthenware,  C.  T.  Maling  &  Sons,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

For  the  Wandsworth  Guardians  : — Earthenware,  Luke 
Finney  &  Co.,  142.  King-st.,  Hammersmith,  W.,  18  items  ; 
Green  and  Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C.,  17 
items  ;  London  Glass  Co.,  17,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C., 
20  items  ;  Atkinson  &  Co.,  5  items  ;  Prvke  &  Palmer, 
8  items. 

For  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  (recommended  for 
acceptance)  : — Earthenware,  china,  and  glass  (to .  Central 
Stores),  W.  Adams  &  Co.,  Tunstull,  Staffs.,  20  items,  £315  ; 
G.  L.  Ashworth  &  Bros.,  Hanley,  Stoke-on-Trent,  19  items, 
£155  ;  J.  Defries  and  Sons,  Houndsditch,  E.C.,  18  items, 
£150  :  J.  W.  Beswick,  Goid-st.  Works,  Longton,  Staffs., 
16  items,  £150  ;  British  Anchor  Pottery  Co.,  Longton, 
Staffs.,  14  items,  £75  ;  Mintons,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  13 
items,  £65  ;  G.  Jones  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Crescent  Potteries, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  9  items,  £60  ;  Burtles,  Tate  &  Co.,  Poland- 
st.  Glass  Works,  Manchester,  5  items,  £54. 
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FALLACIES  AND  FACTS  PERTAINING 
TO  GLASS  MAKING.* 

S  indicated  by  the  topic  of  this  paper,  it  shall  be 
my  endeavour  to  present  to  the  Society  some 
of  the  fallacies  that  are  so  prevalent  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  articles  and  window  glass 
as  to  substantially  control  not  only  the  produc¬ 
tion,  but  the  quality  and  the  economic  factors  which  enter 
into  and  govern  the  production  and  sale  of  glass  in  anv 
form.  ' 

'  Permit  me  to  first  invite  your  kind  attention  to  a  short 
resume  of  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Glass  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  according  to  the  historians,  since  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  \ ears  b.c.  As  to  what  originally  led  to  the  making, 
or  the  discovery,  of  glass  is  not  definitely  established,  but 
it  is  attributed  to  the  Phoenicians.  Although  there  may 
be  some  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  origin  of 
its  discovery,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  product 
was  first  made  by  the  fusion  of  alkaline  sands.  Glazing 
has  been  found  to  exist  in  many  of  the  products  which  it 
is  claimed  are  relics  of  the  efforts  put  forth  at  manufactur¬ 
ing  tlnee  or  four  thousand  years  b.c.,  and  also  numerous 
of  the  primeval  articles  closely  resemble  glass.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  such  articles  indicate,  however,  that  they  are 
not  true  glass,  but  are  composed  of  the  silicates  of  alumina, 
soda,  lime  and  iron,  alumina  predominating  in  nearly  all 
instances,  which  would  indicate  more  or  less  argillaceous 
material  being  mixed  with  the  raw  materials  used  in  the 
composition  of  this  glass. 

In  a  general  way,  the  utility  of  flint,  copper,  clay  and 
glass  was  discovered  during  about  the  same  period,  the 
flints  being  used  by  a  people  at  the  same  time  as  copper 
tools  in  the  fourth  and  twelfth  dynasties.  It  would  appear 
that  glazed  pottery  followed  close  upon  the  use  of  copper, 
because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  early  pottery  glazing 
indicates  by  its  tinge  that  it  was  coloured  with  copper  salts, 
and  investigation  shows  a  considerable  amount  of  copper 
in  the  specimens  analysed. 

About  1300  b.c.,  or  perhaps  somewhat  prior  to  this  time, 
in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hasson  are  found  articles  of  blown 
glass,  as  also  were  there  found  the  remains  of  crucibles 
for  melting  glass,  made  of  clay,  and  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  some  being  found  with  glass  in  them.  There 
were  also  discovered  in  these  tombs,  pictures  of  men  blow¬ 
ing  in  the  fire  through  metal  pipes,  and  manipulating 
something  upon  the  ends  of  these  pipes,  and  these  are 
supposed  to  depict  the  early  glass  worker. 

It  would  seem  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  progress 
in  the  art  of  producing  glass  articles  for  nearly  3,200  years. 
We  are  substantially  doing  to-day  what  was  done  in  those 
pre-historic  times,  for  the  manufacture  of  nearly  all  articles 
of  glass  is  carried  on  in  about  the  same  manner,  only 
perhaps  on  a  larger  scale,  and  possibly  under  somewhat 
more  economic  conditions,  i.e.,  placing  the  raw  materials 
in  a  clay  receptacle,  submitting  same  to  the  action  of  fire, 
and  gathering  upon  the  ends  of  metal  pipes  a  quantity  of 
the  viscous  metal,  and  blowing,  or  forming,  same  into  the 
desired  shapes. 

Only  within  the  last  few  years  has  there  been  any 
evident  departure  from  this  ancient  and  antiquated 
method  of  manufacture,  and  even  to-day  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  the  average  manufacturer  that  first  quality  and 
uniform  metal  can  be  produced  in  any  other  type  of 
furnace  than  the  pot  furnace.  Of  course  we  have  no 
determinative  information  as  to  what  extent,  or  by  what 
means,  the  Phoenicians  carried  on  the  manufacture  of 
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glass,  oi  as  to  how  extensive  was  their  knowledge  of  glass, 
or  as  to  how  extensive  was  their  knowledge  of  economic 
productions  and  definite  compounding  of  materials  to  pro¬ 
duce  glass,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  but 
little  progress  in  the  actual  knowledge  of  definite  com¬ 
pounding  of  these  materials,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  to  be  considered  to-day  in  the  production 
of  all  articles  of  glass  ware. 

I  believe  that  the  average  manufacturer  has  out  a  vague 
know  ledge  concerning  the  elements  which  enter  into  the 
making  of  a  given  quantity  of  glass.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  a  great  many  glass  makers  to-dav  w  ho  are  abso¬ 
lutely  ignorant  of  the  components  of  glass,  and  I  believe 
that  I  do  not  err  when  I  say  that  a  large  majority  of  them 
believe  that  glass  is  composed  of  sand  which  has  been 
brought  to  a  molten  condition,  and  that  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  which  they  put  in  their  batch  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  action  of  the  heat. 

So  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  learn  (outside  of  one  or  two 
Germans  and  Frenchmen)  there  has  been  little  or  no  scien¬ 
tific  work  conducted,  or  conservative  investigation  made, 
as  to  the  definite  qualities  and  properties  produced  by 
varying  the  quantities  of  elements  constituting  glass  We 
take  any  quantity  of  sand,  lime,  either  in  the  form  of  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate,  oxide  or  hydroxide  ;  soda,  in  the  form  of 
caustic  soda,  sodium  carbonate,  or  sulphate,  and  perhaps 
varying  quantities  of  magnesium  carbonate  or  oxide, 
together  with  such  impurities  as  may  exist  in  the  form  of 
aluminium,  iron  in  its  different  oxides,  oxides  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  copper,  chromium,  titanium,  barium,  strontium  and 
lithium.  In  the  composition  of  our  optical  glasses,  and 
glass  having  a  high  refractive  index,  there  is  added  the 
oxides  of  lead,  zinc  cadmium,  bismuth,  antimony,  tin 
and  arsenic.  Then,  again,  we  have  those  elements  that 
produce  certain  colour  effects,  such  as  copper,  manganese, 
chromium,  cobalt,  nickel,  gold,  selenium,  uranium,  vana¬ 
dium,  iron,  silver  and  alumina,  although  the  definite¬ 
ness  of  the  colour  that  may  be  produced  by  any  of  them  is 
very  problematic.  It  must  be  acknow'ledged,  therefore,, 
that  within  the  category  of  glass  making  lies  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  all  of  the  elements  with  which  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  us. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  the  effects  produced  by 
any  of  the  elements  enumerated  above,  let  us  first  consider 
the  question  of  glass,  or  perhaps  1  might  better  say,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  first  give  my  hypothesis  of  what  it  is,  inasmuch 
as  this  subject  has  been  discussed  by  but  a  few  men.  and 
these  few  have  arrived  at  no  definite  understanding,  and 
while  I  can  give  no  absolute  information  as  to  the  actual 
structure  or  composition  of  glass,  I  have  a  theory.  It  is 
maintained  by  many  (and  some  good  authorities)  that  it 
is  an  amorphous  body,  but  by  others  that  the  term  amor¬ 
phous  is  an  improper  one.  Although  I  have  not  heard  the 
opinion  expressed,  I  am  of  the  belief  that  it  can  not  be 
termed,  strictly  speaking,  amorphous,  but  is  isomorphous, 
that  is,  it  is  not  wffiat  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
word  implies.  I  believe  I  have  proof  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible,  at  least  in  our  present  day  method 
of  manufacture,  to  produce  a  piece  of  amorphous  glass, 
or  rather,  to  produce  a  piece  of  glass  which  is  all 
amorphous. 

I  have  taken  and  examined  photomicrographs  of  etch¬ 
ings  made  from  glass,  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  an  area  larger  than  a  few  fractions  of  an  inch  in 
which  there  could  not  be  found  distinct,  definite  crystalline 
indications.  On  examination  of  an  etching,  or  a  piece  of 
glass  whose  surface  has  been  removed  by  means  other  than 
a  mechanical  one,  it  will  be  found  that  when  sufficiently 
magnified,  and  the  surface  observed  in  a  polarised  or  white 
light,  there  will  be  seen  what  might  be  called  cells  or 
drops  in  the  form  of  nodes,  and  on  which  there  are  minute 
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crystals,  or  at  least  some  form  of  light  depolarisation,  and 
this  takes  place  uniformly  and  definitely  where  there  is 
uniform  composition  and  arrangement.  Heat  this  speci¬ 
men  to  600°  C.,  and  it  will,  on  cooling,  show  a  different 
arrangement  ;  pass  ultra-violet,  or  sun  light,  through  it 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  it  will  further  change  at  ordi¬ 
nal  y  temperature,  but  mechanical  stress  appears  to  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  this  arrangement. 

Is  it  too  preposterous  to  suppose  that  these  nodes  are 
drops  or  masses  of  liquid  crystals,  or  have  been  such  while 
in  the  molten  state  ?  Can  we  have  a  solid  solution  which 
has  dissolved  a  part  of  these  constituents,  and  those  being 
the  most  active  ?  If  this  is  not  the  case,  why,  and  how, 
does  sunlight  and  ultra-violet  light  have  an  effect,  an  in¬ 
stance  which  is  particularly  more  apparent  in  plate  glass 
m  which  manganese  and  arsenic  are  used  ?  I  have  seen 
perfectly  white  glass  placed  in  a  window  sash  on  the  south 
side  of  a  building,  and  two  years  afterward  this  sheet  of 
glass  was  a  straw  yellow'.  There  must  have  been  some 
molecular  action  to  have  caused  this  change  of  colour,  and 
how  this  could  occur  in  a  hard,  solid  substance  like  glass, 
without  the  existence  of  some  more  or  less  mobile  pro¬ 
perties,  is  not  explained  satisfactorily. 

In  the  making  of  glass,  the  different  ingredients  are 
forced  into  a  more  or  less  complex  and  varied  combination 
by  heat,  and,  inasmuch  as  all  things  are  either  liquid, 
solid,  or  gaseous,  according  to  their  temperature,  and  the 
viscousness  of  semi-liquid  or  liquid  bodies  is  a  factor  of  its 
temperature,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  in  a  material 
like  glass,  which  has  no  definite  point  of  liquification,  the 
same  iaws  would  apply  as  to  all  other  semi-liquid  or 
saturated  solutions,  and  the  theory  of  osmotic  pressure,  sur¬ 
face  tension,  solid  solution  and  liquid  crystals  could  appro¬ 
priately  be  applied  to  glass. 

In  my  opinion,  glass  passes  through  all  of  the  transitory 
stages  of  physical  phenomena,  and  is  influenced  by  the 
degree  of  action  of  all  the  phenomena  known  to  science, 
but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  study  their  changes 
because  of  its  transparent  properties. 

If  a  deep  etching  be  examined  by  the  microscope  and 
magnified  about  180  times,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  field 
has  the  appearance  of  a  honeycomb,  or  is  a  cell-like  struc¬ 
ture,  irregular  in  form,  but  it  will  be  more  irregular  and 
unequally  attacked  by  the  etching  medium  wdiere  anv  of 
the  cells  are  of  a  different  composition.  The  space  between 
the  cells  is  of  a  sea-green  colour,  and  is  sufficiently  jiro- 
nounced  to  sharply  define  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cells. 
It  has  been  observed  that  where  the  cell  is  fairly  uniform, 
the  physical  properties  of  the  glass  were  excellent.  Some 
experiments  conducted  with  an  etching  made  on  a  sample 
of  window  glass  which  was  taken  from  the  product  of 
a  tank  factory,  disclosed  the  fact  that  heating  and  cooling 
produced  less  strain,  and  this  metal  worked  more  uniformly 
than  any  previous  or  subsequent  samples  ;  also,  that 
the  glass  at  this  time  was  less  susceptible  to  temperature 
changes  than  at  any  other  time.!j 

On  an  etching  made  on  a  salt-cake  glass,  at  a  time 
when  the  working  of  the  metal  was  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  when  the  slightest  change  in  the  manipulation,  or  the 
exposing  of  one  side  of  the  lump  gathered  to  a  different 
temperature  from  the  other  would  invariably  produce  a 
coid,  or  wave,  it  was  found  that  the  cells  were  very  ir¬ 
regular  m  shape  and  size,  and  that  in  several  places  there 
were  indications  that  the  cell  envelope  had  been  ruptured 
and  crystals  were  forming,  whereas  in  the  previous  in¬ 
stance  there  were  no  such  indications,  and  the  cells  were 
fairly  uniform  in  size  and  shape. 

i  he  following  approximate  analysis  of  these  two  glasses 
are  substantially  the  same,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  they 
show  little  or  no  difference  in  composition  : — 
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No.  l.  No.  2. 

Si0.2  .  72-14  72-21 

CaO .  12-84  12-81 

Na20  .  13-21  13-29 

MgO  .  031  0-32 

A1203  .  1-27  1-20 

Fe203  .  0-18  0-18 


99-95  100-01 

From  this  two  lines  of  argumentation  may  be  followed 
viz.,  that  if  the  analysis  is  sufficiently  accurate,  then 
very  slight  changes  in  composition  are  far  more  effective 
than  a  general  conclusion  would  indicate  as  being  practical 
to  control.  Secondly,  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  chemical  composition  as  of  chemical  and  chemico- 
mechanical  combination.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  latter 
is  the  essential  factor  which  effects  quality  of  product,  and 
that  glass  is  a  compound  mixture  of  silicates,  combined  in 
certain  definite  proportions  according  to  temperature,  the 
aggregate  of  chemical  composition  being  mechanically 
combined  by  cohesion  and  adhesion.  That  at  all  tempera¬ 
tures  glass  is  susceptible  to  internal  chemical  and  mechanical 
changes,  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  liquid 
crystal  theory  and  presumption  of  a  solid  solution. 

It  will  appear  evident  to  anyone  who  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  making  of  glass  as  practised 
in  America,  that  there  is  no  consistency  of  opinion  among 
manufacturers  or  superintendents  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  carrying  out  the  various  steps  in  the  process  of  mixing, 
melting,  working,  annealing  and  cutting  glass.  That 
which  one  man  will  declare  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  his 
product  and  method,  another  will  strongly  maintain  to 
be  a  vital  essential  to  his  production. 

One  of  the  largest  concerns  in  this  country  will  abso¬ 
lutely  refuse  to  accept,  or  endeavour  to  use,  a  lime  which 
carries  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  while  another 
concern,  whose  reputation  for  quality  stands  unexcelled, 
has  for  years  been  using  a  lime  carrying  an  average  of  6 
per  cent,  magnesia,  and  at  times  going  as  high  as  13  per 
cent.  This  same  concern,  however,  will  not  use  anything 
but  a  pure,  doublewashed  sand  carrying  less  than  1  per 
cent,  alumina,  while  one  factory  is  using  an  unwashed 
sand  carrying  about  6  per  cent,  alumina,  and  at  other 
plants  they  are  using  sand  of  about  3  per  cent.,  but,  strange 
to  say,  the  factory  using  the  6  per  cent,  are  ‘  ‘  top  notchers  ’  ’ 
in  production  of  quantity  and  quality. 

Another  party  thinks  that  arsenic  in  the  batch  is 
absolutely  essential,  while  others  claim  that  it  is  a  detri¬ 
ment,  and  cryolite  should  be  used  ;  yet  those  that  use 
neither  are  making  as  good  glass  as  either  of  the  others. 
One  claims  that  nitre  must  be  added  to  the  batch  to  get  his 
colour,  while  another  says  it  destroys  the  surface  and  does 
not  affect  the  colouring  ;  however,  I  doubt  if  either  one 
could  tell  by  the  finished  product,  or  the  melting,  whether 
there  was  nitre  in  the  batch  or  not. 

One  concern  cannot  melt  without  from  one  to  two 
pounds  of  gas  pressure  on  the  burners,  whereas  another 
uses  but  two  ounces.  One  will  claim  that  they  can  use 
nothing  but  Pennsylvania  coal  in  their  producers,  while 
another  will  say  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  use  same, 
because  this  coal  has  a  tendency  to  make  cordy  glass. 
Some  claim  that  Indiana  coal,  or  Texas  oil,  burned  in  lehrs 
will  sulphur  glass,  while  others  consider  that  this  contention 
does  not  comply. 

And  so  on,  I  could  mention  instances  of  apparent  para¬ 
doxical  operation  for  nearly  every  process  in  the  industry. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  glass,  as  it  is  found  in  the  market  to¬ 
day,  is  made  up  of  almost  an  unlimited  number  of  ingre¬ 
dients  and  combination  of  the  elements,  and  by  as  many 
different  methods  of  operation,  the  details  of  which  are 
little  understood. 

What  effect  varying  proportions  of  the  different  ele- 
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ments  have  on  the  physical  and  chemico-phvsical  proper¬ 
ties  of  glass,  we  have  but  a  meagre  knowledge  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  and  none  in  a  practical  way.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  some  of  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  altering  or  introducing  various  materials  in 
glass,  and  while  I  can  see  now  where  I  might  have  im- 
pioved  the  use  of  them  and  obtained  much  greater  results, 

I  at  that  time  was  more  or  less  inclined  to  accept  the 
statements  of  the  pioneers  in  the  business  as  fact,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  they  believed  them  to  be  facts,  based 
on  repeated  and  long  experience.  However,  mere  reliance 
on  the  statements  of  any  one  as  a  basis  for  scientific  reason¬ 
ing  to  determine  the  cause  or  effect  of  any  change  in  con¬ 
ditions,  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible,  for.  as  illustrated 
above,  no  two  would  agree  as  to  constituency  or  method, 
and,  ob\  iously,  there  was  no  base  on  which  either  side 
could  build  a  logical  determination  that  would  work  out 
from  all  directions,  or  that  could  not  be  refuted  by  the 
other  fellow.  Consequently  I  started  working  out  my  own 
theories  on  some  of  the  more  radical  ones,  with  the  result, 

I  confess,  that  I  did  not  get  far  toward  proving  or  disprov- 
ing  my  own  hypothesis.  I  did,  however,  conclusively  de¬ 
termine  one  very  important  factor  in  any  process  or  mani¬ 
pulation,  and  that  is  the  important  influence  exerted  by 
many  of  the  supposedly  inconsequential  details,  which  are 
usually  either  entirely  disregarded  or  considered  of  minor 
importance. 

I  found  that  glass  making  to-day  is  carried  on  with 
no  regard  to  definite  proportions  or  consistent  methods  of 
operation  ;  that  it  is  void  of  any  true  knowledge,  and  is 
essentially  an  industry  based  and  operated  upon  and  sub¬ 
servient  to  personal  opinions  and  prejudice,  poisoned  by 
legendary  ideas  and  jealousies,  and  made  generally  un¬ 
wholesome  by  lack  of  progressiveness  or  any  initiative  on 
the  part  of  those  who  might,  if  they  would,  arise  from  this 
quagmire  and  put  themselves  on  a  basis  of  scientific  fact. 

Glass-making  is  different  from  most  any  other  metallurg¬ 
ical  operation,  it  being  a  process  of  synthesis  while  nearly 
all  others  are  of  analysis.  By  this  synthesis  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  produce  a  material  which  will  transmit  light 
so  perfectly  as  to  produce  no  distortion  of  colour  to  objects 
viewed  through  it,  and  this  calls  for  absolute  refractive  ,  siaJ|  „1U, 

indices,  homogeneous  composition,  and  perfect  mechanical  following  values 
arrangement.  1 

An  attempt  to  incorporate  in  this  paper  more  than 
the  most  important  conclusions  and  facts  found  by  these 
investigations,  would  be  impractical ;  therefore  I  will  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  those  established  facts  which  are  vital  to 
production  of  quantity  and  quality,  and  which  have  been 
found  to  be  subjects  of  diverse  opinions  among  practical 
men. 

That  which  is  the  greatest  cause  of  discussion,  praise, 
condemnation,  secrecy,  jealousy,  prejudice,  and  imaginary 
troubles  is  the  ‘ '  batch  ’  ’  or  mixture  of  ingredients  which  go 
to  make  up  the  final  product,  and  which  we  will  consider 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  namely — Sand,  lime, 
soda,  clarifying,  decolourising,  or  colouring  agents,  and 
carbonising  or  deoxidising  agents. 


mg  98-89  per  cent,  silica,  was  substituted,  but  the  same 
results  were  noted  as  far  as  quality  and  quantity  of  pro¬ 
duct  were  concerned.  There  was  a  difference,  however,  in 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties,  and,  contrary  to  the 
usual  belief,  the  87  51  sand  produced  a  glass  far  superior 
in  physical  properties  to  that  made  by  the  purest  sand, 
and  gave  the  following  values  : — 

.  8S-51 

.  *31 

A.Wi  .  7-20 

TiO . 

cam, . ;;;;;  h0^ 

•MgCO, .  .43 

Organic  matter  .  .gft 

Water  at  1000 .  '  .37 

Water  at  300C .  j .  q  j 

Undetermined  .  .  jg 


100-00 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  alumina  was  high,  and  that 
more  moisture  was  driven  off  between  100  and  300  than 
before  100.  Also  previous  to  heating,  this  sand  exhibited 
some  plastic  properties,  indicating  that  the  loam  or  clay 
in  it  was  in  the  hydrated  condition. 

The  glass  analysis  gave  the  following  values  : — 

SiO,  . 

ai2o3  . ;;;;;; 

CaO  . 

Mgo . 

Na.O  . 

Titanium .  Trace 

Fes03  .  0-23 


70-51 

5-08 

9-57 

0-81 

12-87 


98-97 


The  98  per  cent,  sand  gave  the  following  vames 

Si0.2  .  og.gg 

CaC03  .  o-18 

Fe2C3  .  0-68 

A1203  . 

Organic  matter  .  0-04 

Water  at  100°  C .  0-12 

Water  at  300°  C .  0-02 

Undetermined  .  0-08 


100-00 


The  glass  produced  from  the  98  per  cent,  sand  gave  the 
”  '  vah 

Si02  .  72-01 

CaO  .  12-48 

Na20  .  13-21 

Alumina  and  iron  .  1-81 

MgO .  0-41 


99-92 


The  batch  formulae  for  these  two  glasses  were  as  follows  : 

No.  1. 


Sand . 

Limestone 

Salt  cake  .... 
Carbon  . 

Sand . 

No.  2. 

Limestone .... 
Salt  cake  .... 

Carbon  . 

Sand. 


I  have  made  GOO  or  more  analyses  of  210  different  sands 
used  in  glass-making  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
their  greatest  difference  (neglecting  H.20)  in  the  silica 
content  of  dry  sand  is  1 1  -  2  per  cent.  The  highest  was  99-71 


When  No.  1  sand  was  first  used  at  this  factory,  much 
trouble  was  experienced  with  small  stones  and  cords, 
which  were  attributed  to  the  lime ;  as  a  consequence  it 
was  reduced  until  the  stones  ceased.  Believing  that 
when  the  lime  was  materially  changed  it  called  for  a 


silica,  and  the  lowest  88  51,  but  the  factory  using  the  low-  change  in  the  soda  or  salt  cake,  this  was  also  reduced,  but 
grade  of  sand  was  producing  from  it  glass  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  it  w-as  beyond  argument  with  them  that  this 
sand  w-as  less  than  98  per  cent.  pure.  In  the  same  factory, 
about  a  year  later,  there  occurred  a  change  in  management, 

and  the  first  step  taken  by  the  new-  officials  w  as  to  change  x  ,  _ r _ _ j _ _ 

the  sand.  A  pure  sand  from  the  Fox  River  district,  analys-  I  of  21- 1  per  cent,  over  that  of  No.  2;  how-ever,  it  was  some. 


no  one  could  give  any  reason  for  either.  How-ever,  it 
occurred  that  these  changes  w-ere  such  as  to  place  the 
alumina  content  as  a  substitute  for  lime. 

This  glass  showed  an  increased  resistance  to  tension  of 
8-3  per  cent.  ;  for  modulus  of  rupture  there  w-as  an  increase 
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what  more  susceptible  to  changes  in  temperature,  and 
showed  considerable  higher  viscosity  at  given  temperatures, 
but  contrary  to  expectation,  showed  little  or  no  lamination 
and  annealed  easily  at  a  temperature  of  500  C.  to  200  C.  in 
15  minutes  for  sheets  £  in.  thick,  so  that  no  strain  could  be 
detected.  It  was  of  high  lustre  and  had  remarkable  power 
to  resist  alkalies — acids  attacking  it  to  a  greater  extent, 
but  not  as  much  as  No.  2  by  several  per  cent. 

One  large  manufacturing  concern  was  accustomed  to 
washing  a  certain  crushed  rock,  it  costing  them  from  11 
to  16  cents  per  ton  for  such  work,  and  it  took  a  great 
deal  of  argument  to  convince  them  that  it  was  money 
thrown  away.  It  was  discontinued,  however,  and  they 
made  as  good,  if  not  better,  glass  than  before,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  reduced  the  factory  breakage. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
size  of  sand.  Some  will  not  use  a  sand  which  will  not 
pass  a  30  sieve,  and  others  do  not  want  over  10  per  cent, 
to  remain  on  a  30  sieve,  the  remainder  not  to  pass  a  40. 
Again,  some  want  20  per  cent,  through  a  30  and  the  balance 
through  a  40,  but  none  through  60.  Others  again  disre¬ 
gard  size  completely,  but  all  stoutly  maintain  that  their 
idea  as  to  size  is  correct.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  what  the  size  is, 
excepting  perhaps  if  too  fine  some  is  lost  by  being  carried 
away  by  draft.  Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  the  less  iron 
in  it  the  better,  and  for  optical  purposes  it  should  be  free 
from  alumina. 

There  is  usually  more  injury  sustained  by  allowing 
foreign  matter  to  become  mixed  with  the  sand  while  in 
transit  or  in  the  storage  bins,  than  by  anything  that  is 
native  to  it.  As  an  example,  one  concern  making  coloured 
glass  could  not  account  for  loss  of  colour  in  their  pots 
until  careful  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  last 
car  of  sand  was  shipped  loose  in  a  car  that  had  previously 
been  loaded  with  coke  ;  this  had  not  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  and  it  acted  as  a  reducing  agent. 

The  amount  of  sand  is  usually  weighed  very  carefully, 
but  the  amount  of  water  which  it  carries  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  considered. 

Lime. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  trouble  carrier  in  the  list  of  ingre¬ 
dients  is  the  limestone  or  lime.  This  is  used  in  the  form 
of  crushed  stone  of  various  sizes,  air  and  water  slacked, 
and  also  sometimes  as  oxide.  In  making  glass  in  tank 
furnaces,  the  ground  stone  is  mostly  used.  The  sjze 
required  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  the  individual,  as 
with  the  sand. 

While  some  of  the  troubles  attributed  to  the  lime  are 
real  ones,  there  are  many  instances  where  they  are  imag¬ 
inary.  Usually  it  is  supposed  that  a  limestone  must  be 
as  free  from  magnesia  as  possible,  not  to  contain  over 
2  per  cent,  of  carbonate,  and  should  have  96  per  cent,  to 
98  per  cent,  calcium  carbonate.  Until  recently  I  believed 
that  in  excess  of  4  per  cent,  it  was  injurious  ancl  would  pro¬ 
duce  stones,  but  I  found  a  plant  turning  out  fine  glass 
with  6  to  9  per  cent,  magnesium  carbonate,  and  using  a 
limestone  which  would  yield  but  46|  per  cent,  of  calcium 
oxide,  and  carried  as  high  as  3- 4  per  cent,  of  organic  matter. 
This  glass  was  of  excellent  quality,  having  an  especially 
brilliant  surface  and  handled  well,  excepting  that  it  was 
inclined  to  be  too  fluid  at  working  temperatures.  Modulus 
of  rupture  was  about  25  per  cent,  higher  with  this  glass 
than  with  a  normal  window  glass. 

The  fact  that  certain  manufacturers  and  chemists  have 
decried  magnesia,  and  some  have  even  stipulated  in  their 
contracts  the  limits  of  magnesia  values,  naturally  led 
one  to  believe  that  magnesia  was  a  serious  evil  to  be  avoided, 
but  investigation  shows  that  proper  furnace  regulation 


mitigates  the  evil  effects  of  reasonable  quantities  of  this 
material  ;  however,  I  doubt  if  greater  quantities  than 
6  per  cent,  in  the  lime  would  be  permissible. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  to  be  found  in  lime  is  its  varia¬ 
bility  in  quantity  of  available  calcium  oxide,  and  the 
prevalence  of  objectionable  foreign  matter,  as  fossil  re¬ 
mains  or  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  what  is  termed 
“  ganister,”  a  hard  insoluable,  refractory  silicate  of 
magnesium,  lime  and  alumina,  which  will  invariably  pro¬ 
duce  a  small  white  stone.  Calcium,  sulphate  and  phos¬ 
phate,  particularly  the  latter,  will  produce  a  stone  under 
certain  conditions  of  furnace  operation,  and  an  opal  cast 
if  in  too  large  quantities. 

Lime  gives  to  glass,  when  added  in  jiroper  quantities, 
those  properties  which  best  adapt  it  for  commercial  use, 
viz.,  stability  or  permanency,  hardness,  viscosity  and 
tenacity,  and  facilitates  the  melting  and  refining  of  the 
metal  and  does  not  easily  devitrify  ;  however,  it  greatly 
reduces  the  crushing  strength  when  existing  in  quantities 
greater  than  12  95  per  cent.  When  existing  in  proper 
proportions  with  the  soda  to  make  6  silica  equivalents  to 
one  each  of  lime  and  soda  and  properly  melted,  it  gives  the 
highest  tensile  strength  to  any  of  the  elements. 

To  increase  the  lime  so  that  the  glass  will  contain  more 
than  12-83  per  cent,  calcium  oxide,  will  tend  to  make  the 
glass  hard,  brittle  and  more  difficult  to  fuse  into  a  perfect 
glass.  Tenacity  and  hardness  increase  up  to  the  13-2  per 
cent.  CaO,  after  which  there  is  quite  a  rapid  decrease  in  these 
properties. 

Soda. 

To  attempt  here  to  give  a  record  of  all  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  to  determine  what  properties  sodium  sulphate 
(salt  cake),  sodium  carbonate  (soda  ash),  sodium  hydroxide 
(caustic  soda),  or  the  allied  potassium  compounds  give 
to  glass,  would  be  impractical,  if  possible,  and  many  of  the 
results  too  confusing  to  be  of  much  interest  ;  therefore 
we  will  only  consider  the  most  important  ones. 

One  hundred  and  four  samples  were  made  in  which  the 
above  alkalies  were  used,  but  I  will  only  give  the  results 
that  will  show  the  action  of  these  different  alkalies  generally, 
regarding  which  I  wish  to  mention  particularly  the  rather 
unusual  properties  of  sodium  sulphate. 

Glasses  were  melted  and  an  endeavour  made  to  obtain 
them  with  the  alkali  content  existing  in  the  percentage  of 
12,  13,  14,  15  and  16,  which  we  will  number  according  to 
the  desired  alkali  Also  melts  were  made  using  carbonate 
sulphate  and  hydroxide  of  socla,  which  we  will  designate 
under  their  respective  heads.  Only  two  samples  of 
hydroxide  were  made,  as  this  was  of  no  practical  importance 
and  not  worth  while. 

Samples  of  about  20  lbs.  were  melted,  the  material 
being  charged  into  the  pot  all  at  one  time,  and  all  melts 
made  at  1525  deg.  C.  or  as  near  this  temperature  as  possible. 
The  pots  were  “  stood  off  ”  and  “  planed  ”  in  the  usual 
practical  manner. 

The  batch  formula  was  so  proportioned  as  to  keep  the 
relation  between  lime,  silica,  alumina  and  magnesia  as 
near  as  possible,  the\  not  varying  more  than  about  1  -2  per 
cent.,  excepting  with  alumina  which,  in  a  few  instances, 
gave  as  greatest  difference  l-42  per  cent,  and  occurred 
when  using  the  hydroxide,  and  -54  per  cent,  in  other 
samples. 

Solubility  tests  were  made  by  powdering  10  gms.  of 
the  sample  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  48  hours  in  100 
cc.  of  distilled  water  (previously  boiled  to  remove  the 
carbon  dioxide)  and  titrated  with  centi-normal  acid  solu¬ 
tion,  using  phenol  phthalein  as  an  indicator.  The  results 
are  given  in  milligrams.  The  figures  given  are  average 
results  of  two  or  more  trials. 
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Tenacity  .  12,870 

Crushing  .  08,900 

Modulus  of  rupture  4,(510 

Solubility  .  -051 

Salt  Cake  : — 

Tenacity  .  13,200 

Crushing  .  76,400 

Modulus  of  rupture  4,800 

Solubility  .  -003 

Caustic  Soda  : — 

Tenacity  .  11,450 

Crushing  .  71,250 

Modulus  of  rupture  3,710 

Solubility  .  -037 


1  ‘JO/ 

10  /O 

14°i 

A*±  /o 

15% 

16% 

11,400 

10,050 

7,200 

4.150 

90,100 

91,900 

87,600 

76,540 

4,810 

5,180 

4,510 

3,890 

•027 

•031 

•049 

•077 

12,900 

10,800 

7,300 

4,150 

93,700 

90,200 

89,400 

68,700 

5,210 

5,340 

4,870 

3,620 

•003 

•007 

•014 

•053 

10,420 

_____ 

64,375 

— 

_ 

2,190 

— 

_ 

_ 

•051 

-- 

It  will  be  found  that  glass  made  with  salt  cake,  the 
furnace  conditions  being  the  same,  is  harder,  has  a  higher 
softening  point,  greater  strength,  and  is  less  viscous  at 
84o  deg.  C.  than  that  containing  soda  ash,  analysis  showing 
that  their  composition  is  practically  the  same.  Also  the 
metal  of  salt  cake  has  the  property  of  retaining  any  im- 
pression  made  in  or  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  cord  or  wave 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  does  soda  ash,  and  it  requires 
a  temperature  in  excess  of  955  deg.  C.  to  eliminate  these 
defects  or  to  cause  the  chilled  surface  of  the  glass  to  again 
amalgamate  with  the  main  body,  while  that  of  soda  ash 
will  readily  amalgamate  at  900'  deg.  0.  Or,  to  be  more 
specific,  if  a  pot  of  glass  of  salt  cake  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  open,  subject  to  free  radiation  and  atmospheric 
influences  for  a  period  of  two  minutes,  and  a  cold  iron  is 
drawn  across  it  within  the  first  thirty  seconds,  there  will 
be  found  to  exist  in  any  article  made  from  the  glass 
gathered  or  drawn  from  that  pot,  a  cord  or  wave.  Tf 
this  operation  be  repeated  with  soda  ash  glass,  it  will 
be  found  that  it  has  had  but  little  effect.  "This  can  be 
better  demonstrated  if  the  glass  is  drawn  directly  from 
the  surface  in  cylinder  form,  similar  to  the  method  of  the 
American  window  glass  machines. 

W  hat  has  been  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  retentive 
property  is  not  thoroughly  understood,  but,  as  near  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determine,  it  is  due  to  an  oxidising  effect, 
owing  to  the  exposure  of  the  surface  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  sudden  chill  has  caused  an  arrangement  of  the 
cell-molecule  masses  at  a  temperature  below  that  at  which 
it  will  undergo  any  change  of  composition.  I  believe 
it  is  primarily  due  to  there  being  a  layer  of  superoxidised 
metal  at  the  surface,  and  the  higher  oxygen  gives  it  the 
property  of  being  more  susceptible  to  any  mechanical 
changes. 


I  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  this  question,  as 
it  is  a  subject  of  great  moment  to  the  window  glass  manu¬ 
facturers,  particularly  those  using  the  sheet  or  cylinder 
drawing  machine.  I  discovered  this  peculiar  condition 
while  acting  as  chief  engineer  of  the  American  Window 
Glass  Co.’s  experimental  department,  during  a  search  for 
the  cause  of  the  enormous  breakage  which  occurred  at  that 
time,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  salt  cake  wras  responsible,  not  only  for  many  of  the 
cords,  strings,  &c.,  but  Avas  also  accountable  for  much 
of  the  breakage  taking  place  during  the  early  days  of 
machine  operation,  but  I  belie\Te,  and  strongly  ad\Tocated 
at* the  time,  that  a  great  percentage  of  this  was  due,  not 
to  the  salt  cake  being  present,  but  to  a  poor  or  improperly 
melted  metal.  Subsequent  experiments  and  practice 
.  ave,  in  a  measure,  confirmed  this,  but  I  must  confess  that 
just  a\  hat  was  the  cause,  and  where  to  find  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  this  peculiar  phenomena  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  answer  with  certainty. 


Clarifiers,  Decolourisers,  &c. 

Regarding  these  materials,  there  is  not  much  of  im¬ 
portance  to  say  from  a  physical  standpoint,  other  than 

colour. 
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Arsenic,  which  is  used  as  a  clarifier,  does  increase  the 
crushing  strength  somewhat,  but  it  is  seldom  found  in  the 
finished  metal  m  sufficient  quantity  to  be  noticeable  and 
the  same  is  true  of  manganese. 

v  ,which  is  used  sometimes  as  a  clarifier,  is  of 

but  little  value,  and  is  somewhat  detrimental  to  the  furnace 
or  pots,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  fluorine.  It  would 
be  of  some  value,  could  it  be  used  in  sufficient  quantities 
o  introduce  enough  alumina  to  be  of  importance,  but  this 
cannot  be  done  without  producing  stones,  or  opal  glass 

One  frequently  hears  the  remark  that  a  chemist  or 
scientist  is  of  no  use  in  a  glass  factory.  This,  no  doubt 
in  a  measure  is  true,  for  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  a  chemist 
or  scientist  will  be  able  to  find  a  manufacturer  or  owner 
who  would  for  a  moment  think  of  wasting  time  or  money 
m  the  consideration  or  adoption  of  the  suggestions  of 
such  individuals,  at  least  not  until  they  are  confronted 
with  a  situation  that  legend,  sorcery,  prejudice  and  guesss 
Avork  cannot  account  for  or  overcome. 

In  addition  to  the  composition  and  ingredients,  con¬ 
sideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that  melting  con¬ 
ditions  have  a  great  influence  on  the  physical  properties 
of  glass,  and  the  following  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the 
extent.  Four  melts  were  made  from  the  same  batch,  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  all,  when  finished;  had  the  same 
general  appearance  as  to  lamina,  and  were  practically  free 
r0IL  )„ls^ers  or  stones.  Test  specimens  were  cut  from 
each  of  these  melts  and  tested  for  modulus  of  rupture, 
softening  point  tenacity,  crushing  and  degree  of  solubility’ 
as  per  the  folloAving  results  : — 

Quantities  of  50  lbs.  of  batch  Avere  used  and  melted  in 
open  pots,  the  batch  formula  being  :  Sand  100,  limestone 
34,  salt  cake  40,  and  carbon  1.  This  produced  a  glass 
having  a  composition  of  : 


Na20  . l3.2 

Iron  and  alumina  .  1-04 


yy.  yy 

The  same  method  of  melting  was  folloAved  in  all  cases, 
the  pot  being  brought  to  the  required  temperature  and  30 
lbs.  of  batch  introduced,  with  subsequent  lots  of  15  and  10 
lbs.  The  desired  temperature  was  maintained  for  a  period 
of  6  hours,  after  Avhich  the  temperature  was  gradually 
reduced  to  1 100  C.  The  samples  wrere  made  in  the  form  of 
rods,  as  near  one-half  inch  in  diameter  as  possible,  and  cut 
in  lengths  of  20  ins.  These  Avere  tested  for  modulus 
of  ruptuie  by  supporting  same  on  tA\'o  knife  edges  18  ins. 
apart,  the  load  being  applied  by  means  of  a  lever  arrange¬ 
ment  at  the  centre  between  the  supports.  The  deflection 
Avas  recorded  by  movement  of  the  long  arm  lever  which 
carried  a  pen,  the  same  being  held  in  contact  Avith  the  paper 
by  an  electro-magnet,  Avhich  was  energised  by  battery 
current,  in  the  circuit  of  wTiich  A\ras  the  rod  being  tested,  and 
on  which  a  strip  of  tin  foil  Avas  fastened  by  means  of  shellac. 
When  rupture  occurred  the  circuit  was  broken,  and  the 
pen  released  by  means  of  a  spring.  Weight  was  applied 
by  running  mercury  in  a  cup  on  the  lever  "arm,  this  being 
controlled  in  the  same  manner. 


Sample  No.  1.  Pot  temperature. 

First  charge  .  1.590s  C 

Second  charge  .  ]  570°  C. 

Third  charge .  l’,560°C. 

End  of  3  hours .  1  590°  C. 

Edn  of  4  hours .  1,600°  C. 

End  of  5  hours .  1  5750  c. 

End  of  6  hours  .  1.550°  0. 

End  of  8  hours .  1.250°  C 

End  of  9  hours  .  1,100°  C. 


Glass  was  clear  and  free  from  bubbles.  Samples 
gathered  at  1100  not  annealed.  Modulus  of  rupture 
average  for  three  trials,  5,203  lbs.  per  square  inch  :  greatest 
difference  120-6  lbs.  Deflection — -473 — -389 — -451.  The 
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pieces  were  upset  at  ends  and  pulled,  three  samples  being 
used,  indicating  an  average  tensile  strength  of  11,940  lbs. 
per  square  inch  ;  greatest  difference  438  4.  Pieces  of  the 
same  rods,  1  in.  long,  were  faced  square  on  the  ends  and 
were  used  for  crushing.  Average  for  three  trials,  91,300 
lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  greatest  difference  1,248-5  lbs. 

Sample  No.  2. 

Pot  temperature. 


First  charge  .  1,450°  C. 

Second  charge  .  1,400°  C. 

Third  charge .  1,500°  C. 

End  of  3  hours .  1,525°  C. 

End  of  4  hours  .  1,475°  0. 

End  of  5  hours  .  1,450°  C. 

End  of  0  hours  .  1,475°  C. 

End  of  7  hours  .  1,210°  C. 

End  of  8  hours  .  1,110°  C. 


Glass  was  clear  and  free  from  bubbles,  but  somewhat 
darker  in  colour  than  No.  1.  Sample  gathered  at  1 , 10G 
deg.  and  the  metal  appeared  tacky,  and  did  not  have  the 
viscosity  of  No.  1  ;  sample  not  annealed.  Polarised  light 
indicated  some  lamina.  Modulus  of  rupture,  average- 
4,720  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  greatest  difference  371.  De¬ 
flection— 300 — -321 — -222.  Tensile  strength,  average, 
9,399  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  greatest  difference  462 
lbs.  Crushing  strength,  average  88,550  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; 
greatest  difference  7,650  lbs. 

Sample  No.  3. 

Pot  temperature. 

First  charge  .  1,250°  C. 

Second  charge  .  1,350°  C. 

Third  charge .  1,400°  C. 

End  of  3  hours  .  1,450°  C. 

End  of  4  hours .  1,450°  C. 

End  of  5  hours . 1,425°  C. 

End  of  6  hours .  1,450°  C. 

End  of  7  hours .  1,275°  C. 

End  of  8  hours  .  1,100°  C. 

The  glass  was  free  from  undecomposed  material  but 
showed  a  few  bubbles.  Sample  was  gathered  as  before, 
and  proved  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  for  working.  It 
was  ropey,  and  showed  that  there  was  lack  of  homogeneity. 
The  colour  was  somewhat  darker  than  No.  2,  and  when 
examined  in  polarised  light  it  showed  considerable  lamina¬ 
tion.  Sample  was  not  annealed. 

Modulus  of  rupture,  average,  3,160  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; 
greatest  difference  417  lbs.  Deflection — -108 — -217 — -214. 
Tensile  strength,  average,  8,765  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; 
greatest  difference  481  lbs.  Crushing  strength,  average 
78,970  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  greatest  difference,  7,840  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  melting  of  glass 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  producing  an  article  which 
meets  all  the  requirements  necessary  to  make  a  first  class 
product.  Much  more  might  be  said,  but  this  will  suffice 
;to  give  an  idea  as  to  what  influence  temperature  has 
upon  the  ultimate  properties  of  the  metal. 

What  the  glass  industry  needs  and  must  have  before  it 
can  become  much  more  than  a  school  of  conjecture,  is  a 
Wedgewood  or  a  Schott,  assisted  by  a  Society  of  Research, 
which  shall  have  a  backing  and  be  subsidised  by  the 
government,  or  by  every  manufacturer  in  the  business. 

A  more  extensive  field  for  investigation  cannot  be 
found,  nor  is  there  one  which  embraces  material  so  widely 
distributed  in  nature,  or  which  calls  for  more  exacting  and 
positive  conditions  to  produce  definite  results  with  as 
intricate  compounds.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  making  a 
piece  of  glass  there  are  involved  many  of  the  highest 
physical  and  chemical  laws,  if  not  some  which  we  know 
little  or  nothing  of  at  the  present  time. 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  glass  business  may  soon 
see  the  termination  of  its  antiquated  modes  of  procedure, 
and  be  put  on  the  same  plane  with  other  modern  industries, 
which  I  feel  assured  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  depart¬ 
ing  from  the  present  predominant  “  guesswork  ”  principles 
and  introducing  co-operation  in  the  ranks  of  control. 


OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  FLINT  GLASS 

TRADE. 

(by  an  “old  hand.”) 

T  would  be  useful  to  know  when  the  art  of  cutting  glass 
by  the  iron  and  the  stone  wneel  was  first  established. 
Are  we  indebted  for  it,  as  we  are  for  some  of  our  crafts, 
to  the  Continent  ?  Did  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  for  example,  cause  workmen  skilled  in  that 
art  to  leave  their  native  land  and  settle  here  ?  There  is 
room  for  the  historian  here,  evidently.  A  good  deal  is 
known  of  the  early  history  of  the  trade,  and  more  could  be 
ascertained  by  searching  the  local  archives,  say,  of  London, 
Birmingham,  Stourbridge  (Wordsley),  Newcastle-on-Tyne,' 
Warrington,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Tutbury,  St.  Helens' 
and  Manchester,  not  to  mention  Dublin  (Ringsend), 
where  formerl '  some  good  work  was  turned  out,  despite 
the  fact  that  what  we  call  famine  prices  had  to  be  paid  for 
coal,  and  English  and  Scotch  travellers  were  always  to 
be  found  in  the  chief  towns  and  cities  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
seeking  orders  in  competition  with  the  Irish  firm  of  flint 
glass  manufacturers. 

Glass  cutters  are  not  a  long-lived  set  of  men  ;  their 
occupation  forbids  that.  The  often  careless  use  of  puttv- 
powder,  working  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  other  causes 
that  might  be  named,  accelerates  the  death-rate,  and  the 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  learning  that  the  average 
ege  of  men  that  had  passed  away  during  the  last  half  of 
1901  was  the  merest  fraction  over  55  years.  Still,  there 
are  old  men,  mostly  superannuated,  who  could  give  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  early  history  of  the  art  of  cutting  flint  glass, 
some  telling  what  their  fathers  knew,  and  were  fond  of 
talking  about  at  the  ingle-nook,  in  cottages  of  other  days, 
when  thatch  was  more  common  for  roofing  than  slate-,  and 
life  was  not  as  jDushful  as  it  is  to-day. 

In  those  bad  old  days,  what  orgies  there  wrere  !  The 
writer  co  Id  tell  of  a  few  he  witnessed  with  surprise  and 
almost  with  fear,  when  serving  his  apprenticeship.  The 
devices  to  obtain  money  for  drink  in  the  cutting-shop  of 
the  large  works  he  was  employed  at  were  numerous  and, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  queer,  and  the  carousing  took 
place  round  a  large  stove  that  might  have  been  constructed ; 
to  order,  so  well  was  it  fitted  for  the  cooking  of  bacon, 
ham,  cheese  and  onions.  Around  it  were  seats,  and  on 
these  the  men  would  oft  spend  an  hour  or  more,  eating  and 
drinking,  with  the  engine  running,  a  complaisant  foreman 
being  an  active  participant  in  the  good  things,  while  keeping 
a  weather  eye  in  case  of  the  very  infrequent  visit  of  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  firm.  There  were  two  partners  in  the 
business,  th  -  cutting-shop  w-as  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  office,  and  neither  of  them  took  the  trouble 
of  seeing  for  themselves  what  was  going  on  more  than  three 
or  four  times  a  year.  All  who  gathered  round  the  stove  are 
long  since  dead,  so  are  the  partners,  and  the  very  works 
themselves  were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  erection 
of  a  huge  manufactory  in  which  glass  figured  not  at  all, 
except  in  the  shape  of  window  panes. 

As  to  the  drink-]  aising  devices,  they  w-ere  chiefly  put 
in  operation  against  the  apprentices,  of  whom,  by  the  way, 
only  three  survive,  and  each  of  the  trio  ‘  ‘  cut  ’  ’  the  trade 
long  ago.  The  shop  had  its  committee,  its  treasurer,  and 
its  steward,  the  duty  of  the  latter  being  to  make  exactions 
that  had  been  in  vogue,  according  to  specified  rule,  for 
forty  years  or  more.  The  lads  were  not  indentured  ; 
they  were  enabled  to  earn  very  early  good  wages  in  ‘  ‘  puntv- 
ing,”  “  flattening  ”  pressed  tumblers,  salts,  &c.,  and  so 
stopped  on  :  but  it  was  notorious  that  w'hen  they  became 
journeymen  they  were  not  remarkable,  as  a  rule,  for  skill 
and  ability  in  cutting  glass,  for  of  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art  and  craft  they  were  taught  nothing 
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whatever,  unless  they  paid  men  to  leave  their  own  frames 

oftenCOrdathe  P  them  ;nhelP  grudgingly  rendered  very 
often,  and  the  more  unwillingly  that  all  except  the  fore¬ 
man  were  on  piece  vork.  The  devices  for  raising  money 
Mere  many,  and  some  of  them  ,  troeious.  When  a  lad 

fee  oTta  fVSserV,Ce  °f  finn’  the  steward  demanded  a 
fee  of  half  a  sovereign  from  parents  or  guardian  and  not 

it  for  the  penalty  of  refusal  meant  a  very  earlv  discharge 

\Mien  he  puntyed  his  first  tumbler,  a  shilling  had  to  be 

handed  over  to  the  same  officer,  and  the  same  coin  when 

e  began  flattening,  when  he  commenced  to  flute  a  wine 

to  bela  vnntf  7, articIe-  When  the  lad  grew 

doors  and  thp°fi  t  V  1  \an  eye  was  liePt  on  him  out  of 

nirl  he  bad  *  116  16  Was  ever  seen  to  speak  to  a 

girl  he  had  half  a  crown  to  pay,  the  fine  being  doubled  if 

became  known  that  he  had  given  her  a  kiss  !  When  the 

t  rm  of  seven  years  was  up,  if  he  was  going  to  be  retained 

on  Journey-work  he  had  to  hand  over* a  sovercig^to  the 

i  ®"prd,band  ^en  a  suPP^r  was  Provided  at  an  adjacent 

cavc  nr  w  f  m  honoured  guest  •'  But  if  he  decided  to 
lea\  e  or  was  told  his  services  would  not  be  further  required 

as  was  not  uncommon,  he  was  ‘  ‘  let  off.  ’  ’  as  they  termed  it’ 

thcPnldmei  °  aC°UpIe  °f  shillings.  In  some  cases  where 
the  older  apprentices  were  put  on  matchings  the  exactions 
were  often  heavy,  but  relief  could  be  had  very  frequently 
on  applying  to  the  foreman,  for  he  could  give  them  specially 
well  paid  ork  reserved,  as  a  rule,  for  his  favourites 
bind  Tf  ®0me  ««« hons  of  another  and  very  irritating 
'  i  f:  fA  'ad;  antd  he  had  completed  his  third  year,  was 
halfle  to  be  called  upon  to  pound  and  sieve  pumice  and 
rott  ns  tone,  to  wash  a  man’s  sand  prior  to  it  being  returned 
to  the  hopper,  and  when  the  supply  of  putty-powder  had 
run  out  to  make  some  under  the  eyes  of  the  foreman, 

hav  ing  first  at  his  orders  bought  the  necessary  tin  &c  in 
the  town.  J  ’ 

Yes,  those  were  days  of  gross  tyranny  and  excited  angry 
fee  lings,  as  may  be  supposed  ;  now,  the  recollection  of 
them  only  causes  a  smile.  “Time  is  a  great  healer,” 
saith  the  proverb. 

and  Earthenware  to  the  value  of  about 
£2b6, 800  was  exported  from  Japan  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1910.  The  trade  shows  a  steady  growth. 

Lamps  in  China.— Light  is  gradually  gaining  ground  in 
China.  People  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  old  lamps 
and  torches.  In  one  part  of  the  Celestial  Empire  there  is 
certainly  a  deal  of  natural  gas,  but  this  is  used  mostly 
for  industrial  purposes  rather  than  for  lighting  purposes 
Gas  coal  is  very  widespread  in  China,  and  could  very 
easily  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  coal-gas.  However 
a  greater  preference  is  now  being  shown  for  the  electric’ 
light  and  several  are  lamps  are  now  to  be  seen  in  Peking 
which,  as  is  already  known,  can  now  boast  of  an  electrfc 
railway.  The  electric  light  is  now  finding  its  way  into 
other  townships,  and  is  even  penetrating  into  remote  China, 
in  places  that  are  open  to  foreigners  this  progress  can 
easily  be  accounted  for,  but  i  tis  not  quite  so  easily  accounted 
oi  in  the  case  of  such  towns  as  Tschongtu,  the  capital  of 
the  large  and  wealthy  inland  province  of  Sz’tschwan,  where 
a  company  has  recently  been  formed  for  providing  the 
main  streets  with  electric  light.  In  the  Yangtze  port  of 
m  hinkiang  there  is  even  a  Chinese  company  providing 
electric  light  not  only  to  the  Chinese  quarter, "but  also  to 
the  English  district.  For  the  past  two  years  a  few  electric 
lamps  have  also  been  used  at  a  town  on  the  Yangtze,  far 
m  the  interior,  called  Tschungking,  and  it  is  now  proposed 
to  light  the  whole  town  in  this  wa  v.  Altogether  the  Chinese 
seem  to  be  devoting  more  attention  to  this  industry,  as  so 
tar  several  native  companies  have  already  been  formed. 

1  his  should  mean  a  good  market  for  glass  globes  and  other 
fittings  for  lamps  et  hoc  genus  omne. 
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Fragments. 


known B°tt,eS  “i?rfervative  receptacles  is  well 

some  costhYne  Y  n°!ie  ,the  Iess  surprising  to  learn  that 
6  costly  Pearls  which  were  stored  in  glass  bottles 
came  unscathed  through  the  Brussels  fire. 

A  Successful  “Pottery  Gazette”  Advertisement—”  I 

am  pleased  to  say  I  have  been  able  to  meet  my  require¬ 
ments  as  a  result  of  the  first  advertisement.”  This  e  ers 
to  one  of  the  Special  Trade  Announcements  ”  in  our  last 

oSJ.  ^  imPorted  by  an 

lifted  from  the 

merely  a  modification  of  the  whisky  bottle  which  blew  a 
police  whistle  as  soon  as  the  cork  was  removed 
An  Imperial  Advertiser.-It  is  announced  that  Lord 
Roberts  has  received  from  the  Emperor  William  a  gift  of  a 

Son "  OnTT  TG  madC  at  the  ferial  Porcelain 
tactory.  On  the  front  is  a  portrait  of  his  Majesty  while 

BeerlinVerSe  *  *  reProduction  of  Imperial’ Castle 

f  Jh®  “S0'  S3UCerS  way  of  taking  the  oath  in 

PolicV  Court  faSfi10nn°°k  PlraCe  recently  at  the  Southport 
Police  Court,  when  Quong  Lee  Lum,  the  proprietor  of 

Laundry  in  Southport  summoned  J.  O’Connor  for  assault 

lruYhter  th?  °hief  constable  asked,  amid 

laughter,  who  was  to  pay  for  the  crockery 

,l((GIOldSl!le|  aS  Jurnn,®n-—Mr-  R.  D.  Muir,  appearing  at 

rene?^t  ey  ?Cently  °n  behalf  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  prosecute  in  a  case  of  alleged  attempted  fraud  on 

bookmakers  by  means  of  forged  post-marked  letters,  took 

the  unusual  course  of  challenging  three  of  the  gentlemen 

summoned  to  serve  on  the  jury.  When  three  others  were 

PJace  of  the  reJected  ones,  they  were  severally 
asked  their  occupation.  One  said  he  was  a  commission 

bdnY  “  n  ’’  ?  !’  Mr-  Muir  asked’  and  the  reply 

being  Class,  no  objection  was  taken.  This  seems  a 

dealers6  testlmony  to  tbe  suPenor  reliability  of  glass 


Empire  Notes. 


Porcelain  Insulators  for  New  Zealand.— H.M.  Trade 
Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  reports  that  a  firm  at  Wel¬ 
lington  wish  to  get  into  communication  with  British  manu¬ 
facturers  of  porcelain  insulators.  Communications  in  this 
connection,  together  with  catalogues  and  price  lists  with 
discounts,  should  be  addressed  to  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 
J,  Grey-st.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  mentioning  The 
Pottery  Gazette. 

Pottery  Making  in  Sierra  Leone.— At  the  Bo  school  for 
natives  clay  modelling  has  proved  interesting  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  little  boys  have  been  well  grounded  in  this 
sort  of  work.  Pottery  was  carried  on  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  with  a  few  selected  boys  of  the  highest 
c  ass,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been  made  in  mixing 
and  burning  the  clays  obtained  from  different  parts  of  the 
Protectorate.  The  potter’s  wheel  in  different  forms  has 
opened  up  a  great  field  for  original  designs,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  knowledge  obtained  will,  in  future  years, 
bear  fruit  of  a  kind  that  will  repay  the  additional  trouble  and 
expense  to  which  the  school  has  been  put. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  POTTERY 

IN  INDIA. 

UNITED  PROVINCES  OF  AGRA  AND  OUDH. 
HE  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  play  an 
important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
writes  Mr.  E.  F.  Vieux  in  an  Indian  trade 
paper.  Like  that  of  the  Punjab  their  ware  is 
artistic  in  form  and  feeling,  but  they  produce 
true  China  clay  such  as  exists  in  the  Punjab. 

Clay. — The  clays  generally  used  are  of  two  kinds  : — (1) 
of  a  dark  grey  colour  called  kali  matti,  found  at  the  bottom 
of  every  village  tank  or  pond  ;  and  (2)  of  a  light  red  or 
dark  yellow  colour  called  pili  matti,  obtained  either  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  or  a  few  feet  below  it.  Certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  however,  have  special  kinds  of  clay.  For  instance, 
Lucknow  has  a  light  grey  clay  known  as  pota  ;  Bareilly, 
a  whitish  clay  called  pateri  matti,  and  used  for  glazed  ware  ; 
Benares,  a  light  grey  clay  called  kandai  ;  Chunar,  a  clay 
called  nakti  and  another  called  khasi,  &c. 

Manufacture. — The  process  of  manufacture  is  almost 
identical  to  that  of  the  Punjab.  The  clay  is  first  beaten 
with  a  wooden  mallet  and  then  sifted  through  a  sieve. 
The  coarser  pieces  are  next  put  into  water  and  allowed  to 
soften  when  the  fine  powder  is  added,  and  the  whole  then 
made  into  a  stiff  paste.  During  the  process  of  kneading, 
substances  for  strengthening  the  clay  or  preventing  it 
from  cracking  are  added.  Cowdung  or  wood  ashes  are  also 
added. 

The  following  are  the  chief  centres  of  production  : — 

Chunar. — The  pottery  of  this  district  is  of  a  distinct 
character,  w'hich  is  copied  in  a  very  meagre  way  by  Aligarh. 
Its  colour  is  dark  brown,  and  its  shape  and  ornamentation 
purely  English.  It  turns  out  flower  vases,  flower  pots, 
spittoons,  and  the  like — all  practically  for  English  use. 

Azamgarh. — The  potters  of  this  district  are  settled  in 
Nizambad  and  claim  their  descent  from  a  family  of  potters 
who  came  from  Gorakpur  on  being  summoned  by  the 
Qaziz,  whose  descendants  are  still  zemindars  of  Nizambad. 
They  obtain  their  clay  from  a  tank  in  the  village  of  Bhaira- 
pur,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  their  home.  Their  mode  of 
preparation  is  as  follow  s  : — The  earth  is  well  trodden  and 
beaten,  and  then  cut  into  pieces  by  means  of  an  iron  instru¬ 
ment  called  loksunr.  It  is  then  put  on  the  chak  or  pottery 
wheel,  and  when  the  pots  are  made  they  are  put  out  to 
dry.  When  dry,  they  are  again  put  on  the  chak  and 
fashioned  into  the  required  shape  by  iron  instruments. 
The  appendages  to  pots,  such  as  handles,  &c.,  are  prepared 
separately  and  put  on.  The  pots  are  then  immersed  in 
kabis,  which  is  prepaied  by  the  admixture  of  leaves  and 
soil  and  dried,  after  which  the  vessel  is  rubbed  over  with 
oil  and  polished.  This  pottery  resembles  that  of  Aligarh. 
It  is  of  a  black  and  reddish  brown  colour,  with  floral 
decorations  in  white  from  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin 
being  rubbed  into  etched  portions.  The  productions  are 
chiefly  teapots,  sugar  basins,  flower  vases,  and  such-like 
European  wares. 

Bulandshahr. — The  pottery  of  this  district  is  renowned. 
It  claimed  a  large  share  of  attention  at  the  late  Delhi  Art 
Exhibition.  It  has  a  red  or  brown  earthen  body,  with 
floral  scrolls  in  an  opaque  white  enamel  and  blue.  Some¬ 
times  the  body  is  of  a  bluish  tint  and  the  floral  ornament  is 
white.  It  produces  generally  flower  vases  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  stick  stands,  &c. 

Aligarh. — The  work  of  this  district  resembles  that  of 
Chunar  in  style.  Its  ornamentation  is  purely  European 
in  character,  consisting  sometimes  of  raised  flowers  and 
fruits.  It  is  generally  of  a  black  colour.  The  potters 
usually  mix  2\  tolas  of  cotton  wool  writh  one  seer  of  clay, 
and  add  pounded  nodular  limestone  to  their  pottery. 
The  colouring  materials  used  are  white  chalk,  red  precipitate 


of  mercury,  green  and  babul  gond.  Its  productions  are 
generally  surahis,  plates,  flower  pots,  vases,  &c. 

Lucknow. — The  clay  of  this  district  is  especially  well 
adapted  for  pottery.  There  is  no  admixture  of  either 
sand  or  chopped  straw.  Toys  are  prepared  by  mixing 
k  seer  of  babul  tree  gum,  1  seer  of  belgiri,  i  seer  of  brown 
paper,  and  J  seer  of  old  cotton  wool  with  1  seer  of  common 
black  clay  and  thus  forming  a  paste.  Ihe  work  is  usually 
confined  to  the  making  of  the  famous  Lucknow  toys, 
surahis,  plates,  &c.  One  feature  of  the  surahi  is  that  it 
has  a  layer  of  clay  below  an  ornamentation  of  net  work. 
This  work  is  not  burnt. 

Rampur. — The  glazed  pottery  of  this  place  has  a  red 
earthen  body  with  an  opaque  white  enamel  and  is  painted 
chiefly  in  dark  blue  and  turquoise,  and  sometimes  in  claret 
colour  or  yellow.  To  the  clay  the  potter  adds  powdered 
horse  or  mule  dung  or  rotten  paper.  The  industry  is 
practically  at  a  deadlock.  Its  productions  are  flower 
vases,  plates,  and  spittoons. 

The  other  places  of  production  are  : — Agra,  Bareilly. 
Benares,  and  Biswan  in  Sitapur. 

PUNJAB. 

No  abler  note  or  notes  containing  more  information  on 
the  pottery  of  the  Punjab  have  been  written  than  that 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Kipling,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Hallifax,  C.S.  Its 
glazed  pottery  dates  fro  about  the  period  of  Chingiz 
Khan,  a.d.  1206-1227.  Sir  George  Birdwood  says,  that 
‘  ‘  the  charms  of  the  pottery  of  the  Panjab  are  the  simplicity 
of  its  shapes,  the  spontaneity,  directness  ?  and  propriety 
of  its  ornamentation  and  the  beauty  of  its  colouring.” 
Such  is  a  true  statement,  for  the  productions  of  the  Punjab 
strike  one  with  astonishment  when  one  sees  the  primitive 
methods  which  are  adopted  for  its  outturn.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Multan  pottery.  It  is  art  in  itself  ;  it  com¬ 
bines  artistic  design  and  colour  with  artistic  form  ;  it 
pleases  the  eye  and  it  is  not  too  rude.  The  Punjab  potter 
invariably  uses  the  simplest  means  and  instruments.  He 
avails  himself  of  material  which  lies  close  at  hand,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  goes  to  distant  parts  for  it.  This  is  because 
he  gets  it  free,  being  a  potter  or  a  village  kamin. 

Clay. — The  Punjab  produces  clays  of  different  kinds. 
The  red  clay  which  is  obtained  1  or  2  ft.  below'  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ;  tin  black  clay  w  herever  there  is  a  village 
pond  or  a  marsh,  and  a  sort  of  clay  which  is  described  as 
w'hite  or  yellow  (common  in  Peshawar)  and  which  Mr. 
Baden-Po well  calls  “the  pale  yellow  ware  of  the  Derajat.” 

Manufacture. — The  wheel  is  of  tw?o  kinds  (1)  a  single 
w  heel  called  ram  chak,  which  is  most  commonly  used,  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  pivot  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  stick  called  danda  3  ft. 
long  which  fits  into  a  notch  or  hole  made  near  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  w'heel  and  grasped 
with  both  hands  ;  or  (2)  a  double  wheel  called  chak  lakri, 
which  is  fitted  in  a  hole  2  or  3  ft.  deep  and  turned  by  the 
action  of  the  feet.  Then  there  are  the  following  which 
are  used  : — a  string  called  dora  to  separate  the  moulded 
portion  of  the  clay  from  the  rest  of  the  lump  on  the  wheel ; 
a  flat  mallet  of  w'ood  to  beat  the  clay  to  the  required  thick¬ 
ness  ;  iron  blades  or  scrapers  called  chilni  to  smooth  the 
ware  while  it  is  on  the  w'heel  ;  carved  patterns  on  wood  ; 
moulds  of  baked  clay  ;  a  brush  ;  a  slab  called  teriwat  on 
which  the  clay  is  kneaded  before  use  ;  and  a  bowl  called 
trena  or  bhanda  for  wrater  or  sand. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  potter  is  first  to  dry  the  clay, 
then  thoroughly  pound  it  with  a  wooden  pounder  called 
mungli  and  strain  the  powder  through  a  sieve.  The  fine 
powder  thus  obtained  is  put  aside  and  the  coarse  clay  left 
in  the  sieve  is  put  into  water  and  dissolved.  The  powder 
is  then  added  to  the  liquid,  and  the  whole  is  slightly  dried 
and  kneaded  with  the  hands.  If  it  is  proposed  to  have 
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any  admixture,  this  is  made  during  the  process  of  kneading- 
Sand  as  a  rule  is  added  to  stiff  clays  to  render  them  more 
plastic  and  to  diminish  the  risk  of  breakage.  Salt  and 
saltpetre  are  also  mixed  with  the  clay  when  the  vessel 
is  to  be  used  as  a  ghara  or  surahi.  This  addition  makes 
the  vessel  superior  to  those  made  of  simple  clay,  and  it 
naturally  sells  at  a  higher  price.  When  the  pottery  is 
ready  for  the  kiln,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  coloured  with  banni. 
Circles  are  occasionally  scratched  on  while  the  vessel  is 
revolving  on  the  wheel,  and  designs  are  etched  with  thappas 
or  nails.  Grains  of  sand  are  sometimes  beaten  in  to  form 
patterns. 

The  following  are  the  chief  centres  of  production 

Delhi.  Here  it  is  of  recent  origin  and  confined  to  the 
Hindus.  It  ovres  the  sale  which  it  commands  at  present 
to  the  London  Exhibition  of  1870.  At  first  jars  or  martabans 
for  native  domestic  use  and  dawats  or  ink  pots  were  speciali¬ 
ties  of  this  place  ;  but  to-day  we  see  flower  vases,  surahis, 
models  of  snakes  and  toys  placed  out  for  sale  in  the  market. 
With  the  exception  of  the  models  of  snakes,  which  are 
carefully  made  and  coloured  to  represent  the  natural  ones, 
blue  and  pale  green  are  the  colours  generally  used,  but  the 
patterns  are  so  poor  in  design  that  it  has  been  described  by 
a  connoisseur  as  ‘  ‘  anaemic  ’  ’  when  compared  to  that  of 
Multan.  Nevertheless,  the  tiles  found  on  the  mosques  and 
tombs  near  Delhi  have  that  metallic  lustre  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  some  Persian  works.  This  work,  however,  is  never 
practised  or  copied  at  the  present  day. 

The  clay,  being  compounded  of  pounded  stone  and  gum, 
is  not  natural,  and  has  to  be  made  in  moulds.  It  cannot  be 
freely  handled  and  thereby  made  into  a  variety  of  forms  and 
shapes  on  the  wheel.  It  is  strange  that  the  Delhi  potter 
will  do  nothing  to  improve  the  paste.  True  china  clay  is 
found  at  Kussumpur,  not  far  from  Delhi. 

Gurdaspur. — Common  pottery  is  only  manufactured 
-here.  The  potters  use  ordinary  clay.  They  colour  their 
vessels  red  by  coating  them  with  wanai  clay  before  baking, 
and  obtain  the  black  colour  by  smoking  the  vessel  with 
■deodar  shavings.  The  glaze  of  these  wares  is  a  compound  [ 
of  siliceous  iron  stone  (buret),  carbonate  of  soda  ( sajji ),  and  j 
borax. 

Hoshiarpur. — Tanda  in  the  Hoshiarpur  district  is 
reputed  for  its  earthenware,  but  only  a  few  potters  exist 
there  at  present.  They  decorate  their  wares  with  water 
colours  in  gum  merely,  thus  forbidding  any  practical  use 
being  made  of  the  vessel.  Their  glaze  is  given  by  turpentine 
and  mustard  oil  and  rasant  (the  juice  of  the  Indian  bar¬ 
berry). 

Jullunder. — This  town  claims  only  a  few  potters. 
Their  work,  however,  is  of  unusual  excellence,  but  it  is 
priced  at  such  rates  as  prohibit  a  ready  market.  Good 
examples  of  kamagri  work  have  been  produced  here.  One 
of  the  chief  potters  finds  full  employment  in  making  bright 
glazed  tiles  for  the  repair  of  the  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Karnal. — In  this  district  there  are  two  or  three  men  who 
can  glaze  and  colour  well. 

Kashmir. — Sir  W.  Lawrence  in  his  book,  “  The  Valley 
•of  Kashmir,”  says  :  “  Potters  exist  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  rural  population.  Their  work 
at  present  is  limited  to  the  useful,  and  the  ornamental 
side  of  pottery  is  neglected.”  ...  A  visit  to  Kashmir 
will  recall  at  once  this  statement.  All  that  one  finds  for 
sale  at  the  present  day  are  earthen  bowls  covered  with 
thin  strips  of  cane  which  are  used  for  keeping  live  coals. 

As  for  the  making  of  ornamental  and  glazed  pottery,  these 
are  almost  dead  arts. 

Lahore. — At  one  time  the  making  of  glazed  pottery  was 
a  big  industry  at  Lahore,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  good 
examples  of  tiles  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  tomb  of  Asof 
Khan,  and  from  the  great  mounds  of  brick-burning  refuse 
which  are  the  only  hills  Lahore  can  boast  of.  But  now 


there  is  nothing  much  to  report.  Probably  when  the 
country  was  ruled  from  Cabul,  glazed  potterv  was  found 
acceptable  as  it  was  habitually  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  decline  of  the  industry  may  be  due  not  only  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  local  clay  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  but 
to  the  craft  being  confined  to  the  kumhar  caste,  which  is 
a  low  one.  Glazed  earthern  chillums  and  bowls  are  now 
commonly  made  and  sold. 

Multan. — The  glazed  pottery  of  this  district,  which  is 
known  as  kashigari,  is  an  established  industry  and  is  a 
I  relic  of  the  time  when  mosques  and  tombs  were  covered 
with  this  beautiful  material.  Until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  the  wrork  was  exclusively  architectural  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  slabs,  &c.,  painted  in 
dark  and  light  blue  on  a  white  ground  with  large  geometrical 
patterns,  texts  and  other  designs  intended  for  wall  surfaces 
of  mosques  or  tombs,  finials  for  the  tops  of  domes,  and 
panels  of  various  sizes  for  lintels,  door  jambs,  and  the  like ; 
but  now  the  European  demand  has  “  developed  a  trade 
in  flower  pots,  larger  plateaux  for  decorative  purposes,  and 
many  varieties  of  the  comprehensive  word  vase.”  The 
work  differs  from  that  of  Sind,  which  had  the  same  origin, 
in  that  its  decoration  consists  in  paints  of  two  or  three 
colours  on  the  glaze  or  enamel.  The  colours  used  are  dark 
blue  from  cobalt,  and  turquoise  from  copper.  The  green 
glaze  is  given  by  the  burning  of  the  clay,  and  the  ‘  ‘  biscuit  ’  ’ 
and  “  glost  ”  firing  are  done  at  one  operation,  viz.  : — The 
article  is  made  in  clay,  sun-dried,  covered  with  glaze  and 
painted  at  once.  The  tiles  and  vases  of  this  district  claimed 
a  fair  share  of  attention  at  the  Delhi  Art  Exhibition  and 
most  if  not  all  of  the  specimens  sent  for  sale  there  were  sold. 
The  demand,  it  appears,  is  greater  than  the  supply,  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  what  Mr.  F.  Boyle  tells  us  in  his  book, 
Legends  of  My  Bungalow,  ’  ’  that  ‘  ‘  I  saw  rows  and  rows 
of  lovely  vases,  tiles,  basins,  objects  of  every  shape  set  out 
to  dry,”  the  demand  is  still  not  met. 

Peshawar — This  district  has  a  considerable  reputation 
for  glazed  pottery  of  a  curious  mixture  of  colours  with 
green  predominating,  somewhat  resembling  majolica. 
The  industry  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Mahommedans. 
Mr.  Kipling  remarks  that  the  manufacture  of  glazed  pottery 
for  the  native  table  is  of  ancient  date  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  peculiar  to  the  district.  The  material  used  is  a 
tenacious  clay  known  as  chikni  matti  found  near  Peshawar. 
This  is  pounded  and  passed  through  a  sieve  and  then 
kneaded  with  water  until  it  is  of  a  uniform  consistence  and 
free  from  lumps  and  grit.  It  is  then  covered  with  a  coating 
of  khari  matti,  or  chalk  and  gum,  in  order  to  avoid  the  red 
colour  to  which  the  clay  naturally  turns  and  is  then  dipped 
into  the  glaze,  of  which  the  base  is  lead.  Red  is  obtained 
from  a  soft  reddish  chalk,  and  black  from  a  soft  black  stone, 
both  obtained  from  the  Kyber  Hills.  Blue  is  got  from 
lajward  or  cobalt,  and  green  from  copper  filings.  For 
glazed  pottery,  wood  is  used  in  the  kiln,  but  for  other  kinds 
cowdung  or  sweepings  are  employed  for  firing.  The 
pottery,  however,  is  noted  for  its  colouring  rather  than  for 
form  or  design.  Peshawar  produces  the  following  glazed 
wares  : — Plates,  flower-pots,  stands,  surahis,  wall  pockets, 
tea-pots,  tiles,  cups  and  saucers,  vases,  &c. 

Rawal  Pindi. — This  district  is  famous  for  its  painted 
ware.  It  produces  ornamental  tiles,  flower-pots,  bowls, 
tumblers,  jars,  &c. 

Rohtak. — Jhajjar,  in  the  Rohtak  district,  produces  a 
fairly  good  quality  of  pottery,  but  it  is  not  glazed  or 
coloured.  It  is  like  that  of  Aligarh  in  black  scratched 
patterns  in  an  amalgam.  The  shapes  are  good  and  the 
clay  harder  and  stouter  than  usual.  A  sparkling  white  is 
sometimes  imparted  to  the  ware  by  the  application  of  a 
mixture  of  kikar  gum  and  mica  ( abrakh )  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  sort  of  kagazi,  or  paper  pottery,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  fineness,  is  also  made  here. 
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Sialkot. — There  were  two  regular  factories  in  this  district 
once  upon  a  time  for  the  production  of  coloured  and  glazed 
earthenwares.  The  material  used  is  the  common  stiff  clay. 
The  clay  is  obtained  by  an  application  of  an  admixture  of 
the  oxides  lead  or  tin,  borax,  copper,  and  zinc,  previous 
to  the  ware  being  baked  in  the  kiln.  Lead,  tin,  and  borax 
produce  the  green  glaze,  and  copper,  if  added,  the  yellow 
glaze.  Lead  and  tin  by  themselves  produce  the  white 
colour  and  powdered  zinc  if  added  to  the  four  above- 
mentioned  ingredients  gives  that  reddish  tint  known 
as  sharbatti.  The  articles  most  commonly  manufactured 
are  tea-pots,  ink-pots,  cups,  vessels  for  holding  oil  and 
such-like  articles.  The  workmanship  is  very  crude. 

Besides  the  above  districts  pottery  is  also  produced  at 
Gajaran  walla. 

RAJ  PH  TANA. 

Colonel  T.  H.  Hendley,  I.M.S.,  who  was  for  many 
years  connected  with  Rajputana,  has  written  in  the 
Journal  of  Indian  Art  many  an  able  note  on  the  pottery 
of  Rajputana  and  has  hardly  left  anything  to  be  added. 
For  several  ages  these  states  have  been  subjected  to  many 
influences,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  art  of  making 
glazed  pottery  has  only  taken  its  birth  either  from  Akbar’s 
period  or  from  the  copies  of  the  decorations  found  either 
in  Lahore  or  Delhi.  But  over  this  announcement  there 
has  been  some  controversy.  Colonel  Hendley  has  stated 
that  in  some  excavations  made  near  Sambhar,  several 
articles  were  discovered  associated  with  Buddhist  relics 
which  were  covered  with  a  thin  glaze  of  blue  enamel,  and 
hence  this  “  find  ”  affirms  that  the  art  was  known  long 
before  Akbar’s  reign.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  craft  at  present 
is  almost  extinct  and  practised  in  only  a  few  states. 

Manufacture. — “  The  articles  are  made  in  moulds  and 
glazed  with  feldspar  and  starch.  The  colours  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  are  blue  from  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  green  from  oxide 
of  copper  ;  both  ores  are  found  near  Bhagor  and  Khetri  in 
the  north-east  portion  of  the  Jaipur  State.  Some  of  the 
pottery  is  semi-translucent,  and  in  addition  to  blue  and 
green  a  few  colours  have  been  sparingly  employed,  espe¬ 
cially  a  canary  yellow,  a  dark  blue  and  brown  for  vases 
of  one  colour.  Most  of  the  best  examples  are  hand  painted 
with  conventional  floral  or  arabesque  patterns,  and  some¬ 
times  with  figures  of  animals.” 

The  following  are  the  chief  centres  of  production  : — 

Jaipur. — The  glazed  pottery  of  this  district  compares 
very  favourably  with  those  of  otner  districts.  The  craft 
is  mostly  practised  in  the  School  of  Art,  where  it  has 
attained  a  high  reputation.  The  decoration  is  in  blue  or 
green  monochrome  with  arbasque  or  floral  patterns. 
Colonel  Hendley  records  that  in  the  Chhabi  Newas  or  Hall 
of  Audience,  there  was  formerly  a  fine  dado  in  which  the 
flowers  in  the  centre  of  each  tile  were  raised.  In  one  of 
the  balconies,  in  which  the  musicians  play  before  the 
tutelar  deity  of  the  Maharajah,  the  inner  walls  are  enrh  hed 
with  tiles  of  a  dark  green  colour  upon  which  are  drawn 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Krishna — the  figures  being  raised. 
The  chief  objects  of  production  are  vases,  water  bottles, 
tiles  of  beautiful  workmanship,  panels,  &c. 

Ajmere. — In  this  district  the  only  work  of  some  merit  is 
the  curiously  painted  figures  of  animals  found  in  the 
bazaars  at  the  time  of  a  great  fair  or  assemblage.  These 
are  very  amusing  and  of  various  representations,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  white-whiskered  monkeys  and 
ingenious  swans. 

Bikanir.; — Here  are  produced  water  bottles,  cups, 
6moking  bowls,  &c.,  beautifully  finished  and  glazed. 

China  Clay  to  the  weight  of  nearly  75,610  metric  tons 
was  exported  from  Austria-Hungary  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year.  The  figures  show  a  marked 

advance. 


THE  CERAMIC  MANUFACTURES  OF 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

URNING  over  some  old  documents  the  other  day 
(writes  a  correspondent)  I  came  across  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article,  by  H.  Coghill,  abstracted  from 
the  “  Industrial  History  of  Birmingham,”  dated 
1866.  It  should  be  of  historical  interest  to  many 
of  your  readers. 

According  to  tradition,  this  manufacture  was  first  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Romans,  but,  judging  from  the  etymology 
of  the  various  names  comprising  the  district,  the  Saxons 
were  the  more  probable  founders. 

Until  the  time  of  Wedgwood,  but  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  potter’s  art.  We  find  that  in  1738,  the  entire 
population  of  the  Potteries  was  only  4,000  ;  in  1811, 
31,010  ;  in  1838,  63,000  ;  and  in  1864,  it  had  increased 
to  123,694  ;  of  which  only  27,878  were  operatives  directly 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade,  and  of  this  number  10,598 
were  females. 

At  the  present  time  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  170  firms, 
the  estimated  value  of  whose  productions  is  £2,210,000  per 
annum,  of  which  sum  fully  one-half  is  disbursed  in  wages. 

The  quantity  of  prepared  clay  annually  consumed  is 
about  160,000  tons.  The  proportions  of  this  required  in 
the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  china  are  as  follows, 
viz.  : — 

EARTHENWARE. 

Per  cent. 


Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire  clays 

.  .  28 

Cornwall  clay 

.  .  26 

Flint 

.  .  29 

Cornwall  stone 

.  .  17 

100 

CHINA. 

Per  cent, 

Calcined  bone,  or  phosphate  of  lime  . . 

. .  43 

Cornwall  stone 

. .  30 

Cornwall  clay 

. .  27 

100 

The  annual  consumption  of  coals  in  the  trade  may  be 
stated  at  450,000  tons.  To  stain  the  clay,  and  print  the 
ware,  about  67,000  lbs.  oxide  cobalt  is  used,  and  about 
1,100  tons  borax  and  boracic  acid  to  glaze  it,  and  12,000 
ounces  of  gold  are  required  to  gild  and  embellish  the  same. 

The  calcined  bone  used  in  the  manufacture  of  china  is 
about  4,500  tons  per  annum,  principally  from  South 
America. 

We  stand  in  an  unrivalled  position  for  this  manufacture, 
as  our  clays,  our  cheap  coals,  and  facilities  of  transport 
are  very  commanding  advantages.  Still,  it  is  a  fact  that 
for  years  past  the  trade,  as  a  whole,  has  not  been  remunera¬ 
tive  ;  no  doubt  arising  in  part  from  the  great  strike  of  the 
operatives  in  1837,  and  consequent  dispersion  of  the 
trade  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Glasgow,  and  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  also  from  the  want  of  enterprise  dis¬ 
played  by  our  manufacturers  in  not  adopting  machinery 
so  as  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production.  Look  at  the 
enormous  amount  paid  for  labour,  a  large  portion  of  which, 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  might  be  economised, 
to  the  gain  of  the  master  and  the  comfort  of  the  men. 
One  may  see  machinery  successfully  employed  in  Con¬ 
tinental  potteries  ;  also  in  some  of  our  Northern  potteries. 
Ceramic  wares  to  the  extent  of  £700,000  per  annum  are 
now  made  in  the  out-potteries. 

Exports. — The  exports  in  1850  amounted  to  £999,448, 
being  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  were  in  1836.  The 
increase  in  the  next  14  years  is  in  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  The  total  exports  for  1864  amounted  to 
£1,422,130,  which  leaves  for  home  consumption  the  large 
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sum -of  £1,487,870,  showing  the  vast  importance  of  the 
home  trade.  The  much-vaunted  French  Treaty  has  not 
much  benefited  this  branch  of  trade,  as  the  exports  to 
France  in  1863  only  reached  £51,701,  and  in  1864  to 
£53,982.  The  French  being  quite  capable  of  supplying 
their  own  wants,  an  extended  demand  from  that  quarter 
need  not  be  looked  for.  Much  attention  has  been  of  late 
drawn  to  the  use  of  poisonous  ingredients  in  glazes,  and 
their  injurious  effects  on  the  workmen.  It  is  quite  prac¬ 
ticable  to  dispense  with  them  all  with  advantage  both  to 
master  and  men.  The  following  formula  has  been  found 
to  answer  satisfactorily  in  practice  : — 

75  lbs.  crystallised  horacic  acid  (84  per  cent.). 

75  „  crushed  soda  crystals,  or  its  equivalent  in  a  dry  state. 

75  „  Cornwall  stone,  or  feLspar. 

30  ,?  flint,  ground,  or  silex. 

13  ,,  Cornwall  clay. 

50  „  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  above  to  be  fretted  in  a  furnace  in  the  usual  way. 

Take  400  lbs.  fret  as  above. 

150  „  Cornwall  stone. 

50  ,,  Cornwall  clay. 

20  „  carbonate  of  lime. 

20  ,,  flint,  or  silex. 

The  above  ground  in  water  in  the  usual  way,  and  strained  as 
required. 

CEMENTING  GLASS  TO  METAL. 

HOUGH  plaster  of  Paris  will  in  many  cases  form 
a  sufficient  cement  for  the  metal  tops  of  glass 
ink-stands  and  similar  articles,  Wilhelmy 
recommends  in  preference  a  mixture  of  sodium 
silicate  and  quartz  meal,  which  takes  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  to  set  hard,  but  is  firm  and  durable. 
If  the  colour  of  the  cementing  agent  is  unimportant  a  very 
useful  preparation  may  be  obtained  by  soaking  leather 
scrap  glue  in  water,  melting  it  by  heat,  and  then  mixing 
it  with  11  lbs.  of  pitch, 4|  lbs.  of  asphaltum,  and  4|  lbs.  of 
resin  to  each  If  pints  of  glue  solution.  The  mass  may  be 
loaded  with  powdered  slate,  chalk,  &c.,  without  losing 
its  adhesive  properties.  An  equally  good  cement  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  equal  parts  of  Russian  glue  and  shellac, 
and  adding  levigated  chalk.  Casein  cement,  for  immediate 
use,  is  made  by  mixing  fresh  curd  with  one-fourth  its  weight 
of  powdered  chalk  ;  whilst  a  second  preparation  that  will 
keep  consists  of  a  solution  of  casein  in  ammonia,  or  of  a 
solution  of  the  same  material  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
caustic  soda  or  borax,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  small 
proportion  of  hexamethylenetetramine.  This  cement  is 
impervious  to  water. 

Resin  adhesives  are  also  used,  the  “  amber  ”  cement 
employed  by  manufacturing  jewellers  being  composed  of 
3  parts  of  mastic  and  2  to  4  parts  of  shellac,  dissolved 
to  a  syrupy  consistency  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol. 

“  Syndetikon  ”  is  a  cement  composed  of  15  parts  of  a 
solution  of  calcium  saccharate  and  5  parts  of  glue  (the 
latter  melted  by  heat),  mixed  together  and  boiled  for  a  few 
seconds. 

A  firm  waterproof  cement  is  made  by  dissolving  6  parts 
of  sandarach  in  50  parts  of  pure  alcohol,  8  parts  of  turpentine 
being  added,  and  the  whole  stirred  up  with  a  mixture  of 
isinglass  and  glue  in  equal  parts. 

Another  cement  is  prepared  by  mixing  500  parts  of  glue 
with  50  of  gum  ammoniacum  and  a  little  nitric  acid. 

So-called  diamond  cement  is  made  of  levigated  chalk 
12  parts,  graphite  30,  slaked  lime  13,  and  litharge  10  parts, 
stirred  up  with  20  parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil. 


The  Pottery  Exports  of  Austria-Hungary  during  the 
first  half  of  the  current  year  amounted  to  33,050,800  kilos, 
of  which  720,080  kilos,  were  classed  as  porcelain.  The 
former  total  has  decreased,  but  the  latter  shows  a  small 
increase. 


ALUNITE,  OR  ALUM  STONE. 

(SPECIALLY  contributed.) 

LUNITE,  or  alum  stone,  is  the  natural  variety  of 
the  well-known  substance  alum.  Chemically, 
it  is  the  double  sulphate  of  the  metals  aluminium 
and  potassium,  and  in  its  purest,  crystal  form 
has  a  composition  corresponding  to  the  formula 
K.2S04,  A123S0.2,  24HoO.  The  natural  alum,  the  mineral 
known  as  alunite  or  alum  stone,  is  found  mostly  associated 
with  trachytic  rocks  or  breccias  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  its  formation  from  aluminous  rocks  by  volcanic 
exhalations.  At  Vecchia  they  are  very  intimately  mixed 
with  trachitic  tufas  and  pumice  conglomerates,  into  which 
they  directly  pass :  very  similar  is  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  the  alunites  of  /Egina,  or  Bereghszasz  Tokay,  in  Musaj  in 
Hungary,  and  of  Mont  Dore  in  Auvergne.  In  all  these 
cases  the  transformation  of  the  trachytes  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  exhalations  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with 
sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  Hungarian  alunites 
the  process  has  most  likely  been  commenced  by  exhalations 
of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  aluminium  sulicofiuorides 
thereby  produced  has  been  ultimately  converted  into 
sulphate  by  aqueous  vapours  containing  sulphuric  acid. 
Somewhat  different  relations  must  have  existed  when  the 
original  rock  was  not  trachyte,  but  impure  and  rather 
clayey  sandstone,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
alum-stone  which  is  found  at  Kawa  Tjididai  in  Java,  and 
at  Musaj  in  Hungary.  In  these  cases  the  transformation 
has  probably  been  effected  by  sulphurous  acid  during  a 
period  of  volcanic  activity. 

By  another  mode  of  formation  has  been  produced  the 
alunite  found  in  a  deposit  near  the  village  of  Breuil,  west 
of  Issoire  in  Auvergne,  France.  This  alunite  is  white, 
varied  here  and  there  with  pale  red  streaks,  is  earthy,  loose, 
and  friable  throughout,  and  adheres  very  strongly  to  the 
tongue. 

Under  the  microscope  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  small 
roundish  granules  without  crystalline  structure.  Quartz 
in  granules  and  splinters  is  sparingly  disseminated  through 
the  mass  ;  the  substance  gives  off  water  when  heated  in  a 
tube,  and  emits  an  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  even  when 
very  slightly  heated. 

The  composition  of  this  alunite  is  shown  in  analysis  A, 
in  which  the  silica  must  be  regarded  as  an  impurity.  B 
and  C  are  analyses  of  alunite  from  Pic  de  Sancy  in  Auvergne, 
France,  and  represents  the  pure  alunite  ;  in  the  raw 
material  there  is,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  silica  and 
oxide  of  iron  : — 


A. 

B. 

C. 

SO.,  . 

.  37-6 

39- 1 

36-4 

ALO,  . 

.  38-3 

46-5 

39-5 

K„0  . 

.  7-2 

8-5 

8-8 

Fe.,0  . 

.  trace 

— 

— 

SiO.,  . 

.  8-2 

— 

— 

HoO  . 

.  8-5 

5-9 

15-4 

99-8 

100-0 

1001 

The  last  two  analyses  show  an  amount  of  alumina  larger 
than  is  required,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  to  form  potassium  aluminium  sulphate. 

The  higher  amount  of  water  in  C  points  to  the  presence 
of  aluminium  hydrate,  therefore  probably  to  an  admixture 
of  the  mineral  gibbsite.  The  analysis  of  B  agrees  nearly 
with  Mitscherlich’s  formula  of  alunite,  viz.  : — 

K,S04,  3(A12S04),  2(A12H606), 

the  proportion  ol  alumina,  however,  being  somewhat  less 
than  that  required  by  this  formula.  The  alunite  of  Breuil, 
on  the  other  hand,  contains  sulphuric  acid,  alumina,  and 
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potash  almost  exactly  in  the  proportions  required  to  form 
aluminium  monosulphate  and  potassium  sulphate,  so  that 
this  alunite  may  be  regarded  with  tolerable  certainty  as  a 
simple  hydrate  of  these  two  salts  represented  by  the 
formula  : — 

KoS04,  6(A1203S03),  6H20. 

It  is  therefore  extremely  rich  in  aluminium  monosul¬ 
phate,  a  peculiarity  probably  due  to  its  mode  of  formation. 

The  Breuil  alunite  occurs  in  a  bed  of  red  ferruginous 
clay  in  the  trachvtic  tufas  and  basaltic  and  pumiciferous 
conglomerates  extending  in  the  form  of  hills  and  table¬ 
lands  over  the  whole  district  west  of  Issoire.  This  mode 
of  occurrence  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  other  alunites 
above  mentioned.  The  manner  in  which  it  encloses  the 
ferruginous  clay  indicates  a  regularity  of  transformation 
which  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  exhalations  attacking 
the  clay  from  all  sides  and  without  order,  but  rather  points 
to  an  action  originating  within  the  mass  of  the  clay  itself. 

The  formation  of  the  alunite  may,  in  fact,  be  attributed  to 
the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  or  more  probably  of 
marcasite,  in  the  clay,  brought  about  by  the  action  of  rain 
water.  The  marcasite  by  oxidation  would  yield  ferrous 
sulphate  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  A  great  deal  of  copperas 
(ferrous  sulphate)  is  made  in  Lancashire  from  pyrites  by 
this  oxidation  process,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  penetrating 
outwards  would  convert  the  exterior  portion  of  the  clay  bed 
into  alunite.  This  transformation  may,  in  fact,  be  imitated 
experimentally,  by  laying  marcasite  on  a  mud  of  clay  slate 
containing  potash,  and  leaving  it  exposed  to  moisture. 
After  some  time  a  solution  is  obtained  which  by  gradual 
evaporation  yields  a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  alum. 
Then,  as  the  decomposition  advances,  the  ferrous  sulphate 
is  robbed  of  its  sulphuric  acid,  which  goes  to  complete  the 
formation  of  the  alunite,  and  as  insoluble  residue  there 
remains  nothing  but  ferrous  oxide,  which  gives  the  red  colour 
to  the  nucleus  of  clay.  Beds  of  alunite,  containing  red 
haematite  and  gypsum,  together  with  iron  glance,  like  those 
of  Musaj  mountains,  have  probably  been  formed  in  the 
same  way. 

Two  modes  of  formation  of  alunite  may  be  recognised  : 
first,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  exhalations  on  rocks 
containing  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  potash,  the  products 
in  this  case  being  alunite,  pyrites,  and  sulphur  ;  secondly, 
from  pyrites  or  marcasite,  the  final  products  of  which 
are  alunite,  iron  glance,  and  red  haematite.  Both  of  these 
modes  of  formation  are  exhibited  in  the  district  of  Mont 
Dore  (Auvergne),  the  former  at  the  Ravin  de  la  Craie,  the 
latter  at  Breuil. 


The  German  Glass  Bottle  Industry.-- The  manufacture 
of  glass  bottles  is  a  very  large  industry  in  this  district, 
says  the  latest  British  Consular  Report  from  Diisseldorf. 
The  industry  has  not  been  flourishing  in  the  home  market 
owing  to  the  general  depression  in  the  distilling  and  brew¬ 
ing  industries.  Exports  have  fallen  of  late  owing  to  the 
high  tariffs  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  Dividends  have 
been  kept  up  by  improving  the  methods  of  production, 
principally  by  introducing  glass  blowing  machinery  and 
thus  cutting  down  the  cost  of  labour.  The  art  of  glass 
blowing  will  soon  be  a  matter  of  history,  through  the 
increasing  introduction  of  machinery.  In  the  export 
market  Sweden,  Norway  and  the  Netherlands  have  ap¬ 
peared  as  very  keen  competitors  ;  these  countries  have 
cheaper  labour  and  coals,  and  are  less  burdened  with  social 
obligations  in  the  way  of  Government  and  forced  con¬ 
tributions  to  all  sorts  of  insurances.  The  only  satisfactory 
prices  are  still  the  home  prices.  Export  prices  are  very- 
low.  The  price  of  the  raw  material  in  the  glass  industry 
has  not  cheapened  ;  in  fact  some  of  the  material  has  risen 
in  price. 


Foreign  Notes. 


Chinese  Pottery  Exports. — Chinaware,  earthenware,  and 
pottery  to  the  value  of  £228,209  were  imported  from  China 
last  year  as  compared  with  £212,812  worth  in  1908,  and 
£259,815  worth  in  1907. 

The  China  Clay  Import  of  Rouen  amounted  in  1909  to 
22,115  tons,  as  against  21,869  tons  in  1908.  During  the 
first  11  months  of  the  year,  of  the  total  of  55,963  tons 
imported  into  France  21,441  tons  arrived  via  Rouen. 

U.S.  Pottery  Imports. — During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1910,  earthenware,  stoneware,  and  china  to  the  value  of 
$11,021,000  was  imported  into  the  United  States  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $9,809,000  worth  in  1908-9,  and  $13,428,000  in 
1907-8. 

Gothenburg  Glassware  Exports. — During  last  year  6,725 
tons  of  glass  bottles  were  exported  from  Gothenburg, 
Sweden,  as  compared  with  11,341  tons  in  1908.  The  ex¬ 
port  of  table  glass  amounted  to  688  tons  in  1908,  and  616 
tons  in  1909. 

Earthenware  and  Pottery  of  common  varieties,  to  the 
weight  of  44,962,300  kilos  was  imported  into  France  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year.  The  figures  are 
above  those  for  the  first  half  of  last  year,  but  below  those 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908. 

Porcelain  Table  Ware  to  the  weight  of  13,184,400  and 
valued  at  £627,000  was  exported  from  the  German  Empire 
during  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1910  The  figures 
are  above  those  for  the  first  half  of  last  year,  but  below 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908. 

Hollow  Glassware,  of  natural  colours  to  the  weight  of 
41,783,800  kilos  and  valued  at  £380,650,  was  exported 
from  the  German  Empire  during  the  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1910.  The  figures  are  above  those  for  the  first 
half  of  last  year,  but  below  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1908. 

U.S.  Glass  Sand  Production. — The  production  of  glass 
sand  in  the  United  States  in  1909  was  1,104,451  short  tons, 
valued  at  $1,163,375.  These  figures  represent  only  a 
slight  increase  over  the  production  of  1908.  The  average 
value  of  glass  sand  per  ton  was  $1.05  in  1909,  a  very  slight 
increase  over  the  average  value  in  1908. 

Bottles  for  Bulgaria. — In  spite  of  sharp  competition  from 
other  foreign  countries,  Southern  Bulgaria  still  remains  a 
good  market  for  Austrian  glass  bottles,  says  an  Austrian 
contemporary.  The  reason  for  this  lies  chiefly  in  the  direct 
transport  means  between  the  two  countries,  whereby  a 
large  percentage  of  breakage  is  avoided. 

Continental  Companies. — The  Von  Poncet  Glashiitten- 
werke  A.G.,  Friedrichshain,  announces  a  net  profit  of 
439,566  mk.  (428,939  mk.),  and  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent, 
(no  change).  The  Porzellanfabrik  Koenigszelt  is  to  pay 
a  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  and  the  Porzellanfabrik  Lorenz 
Hutsehenreuther,  Selb,  one  of  12  per  cent. 

Venezuelan  Tariff  on  Waterclosets.— A  recent  Decree  of 
the  President  of  Venezuela  provides  that  earthenware 
waterclosets  imported  either  with  or  without  metallic 
connections  and  other  accessories  (provided  that  they  are 
all  included  in  the  same  Consular  invoice),  are  to  be 
assessed  for  Customs  duty  in  Class  III.  of  the  Tariff,  at 
the  rate  of  0-25  bolivares  per  kilogramme. 

Felspar  in  Brazil. — The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Santos 
has  forwarded  a  sample  of  felspar  from  a  deposit  which  has 
been  found  at  Barra  Mansa,  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  sample  may  be  seen,  and  an  address  to  which  com¬ 
munications  regarding  the  same  might  be  sent  obtained, 
by  British  firms  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  73,  Basinghall-st.,  E.C. 
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Window-Glass  in  China. — According  to  a  German  Con¬ 
sular  Report,  dealing  with  the  import  trade  in  South  China, 
and  especially  in  Canton,  the  demand  for  No.  4  grade 
window-glass  is  steadily  increasing  at  advancing  prices. 
Belgium  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  and  is  almost  without 
a  rival.  Quite  recently,  however,  she  has  had  to  face 
French  competition  ;  this  w  ill  probabhv  not  do  much  harm, 
as  the  quality  of  the  French  article  is  said  to  be  inferior. 

Glass  and  Glassware  In  Ecuador. — Cut  and  moulded 
glassware  for  domestic  purposes  sells  readily  in  this 
Republic.  Austria  does  very  well,  as  her  goods  are  care¬ 
fully  made,  whilst  being  much  cheaper  than  Belgian  and 
German  lines.  Austria  ’s  chief  competitor  is  North  America, 
whence  moulded  glass  is  supplied  at  remarkably  low  prices. 

A  very  important  question  is  that  of  packing  :  it  must  be 
good  and  cheap,  and  must  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible 
in  view  of  freight.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for  decorated 
Bohemian  glassware.  This  article  is  so  far  not  affected  by 
any  foreign  competition. 

Glass  in  Servia. — Marked  progress  has  been  r  ade  in 
Servia  in  connection  with  the  glass  industry  during  recent 
years.  The  first  glass  works  was  opened  at  Paracin 
several  years  ago,  and  at  first  it  had  to  face  hard  times, 
especially  as  several  buildings  wrere  burnt  down  shortly 
after  the  factory  started  operations.  Since  then  the  fac¬ 
tory  has  been  entirely  newly  built ;  it  is  now  provided  with 
modern  machinery  and  apparatus,  employs  about  180 
hands,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  current  hollow  glassware. 
The  share  capital  amounts  to  1,400,000  dinars  ;  the  value 
of  the  products  placed  with  local  wholesale  houses  up  to 
the  end  of  1908  amounted  to  156,000  dinars,  whilst  there 
were  goods  in  stock  to  the  value  of  77,000  dinars.  This 
factory  will  soon  do  considerable  harm  to  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  imports  of  glassware  to  Servia.  As  manu¬ 
facturing  conditions  are  highly  favourable,  and  seeing 
that  splendid  raw  material  can  easily  be  got  from  the 
quartz  beds  at  Braljina,  near  Stalac,  a  second  glass  works 
has  been  erected  at  Kostolar.  It  began  to  work  this 
spring,  and,  so  far,  satisfactory  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

Leipzig  Glass  and  Pottery  Trade. — Business  in  the  glass 
industry  was  tolerably  quiet  at  the  opening  of  1909,  says 
a  British  Consular  Report  just  issued.  The  position  of  the 
market  wras  rendered  more  acute  by  the  rivalry  of  com¬ 
petitors.  The  rate  of  production  w?as  in  many  cases  re¬ 
duced  in  order  to  avoid  an  over-accumulation  of  stock.  The 
industry  in  glass  for  lighting  purposes  had  no  grounds  for 
congratulation,  and  the  lack  of  building  undertakings  left 
but  poor  results  to  the  industry  in  sheet  glass.  Business 
in  bottle  glass  wras  particularly  quiet  in  the  autumn.  The 
hopes  for  a  recovery  in  1909  for  porcelain  and  pottery 
were  not  realised.  Much  disappointment  wras  caused  to 
these  branches  of  trade  by  America.  There  was  a  more 
noticeable  demand  for  the  finer  kinds  of  porcelain,  but 
here  again  keen  competition,  coupled  with  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  decline  in  prices,  prevented  a  really  sound  develop¬ 
ment  of  business.  Italy,  Belgium,  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  were  more  or  less  poor  buyers.  Japan  showred 
herself  on  the  market  as  a  competitor  well  worthy  of 
attention.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  unusual  decline 
in  value  on  the  general  market  of  German  porcelain  articles  ; 
the  quantity  of  table  utensils  exported  fell  about  27  per 
cent.,  while  the  export  value  sank  56  per  cent. 

Pottery-making  in  China. — The  manufacture  of  earthen¬ 
ware  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  Chaochovfu  pre¬ 
fecture,  the  finer  grades  being  produced  in  the  Changlok 
and  Kopi  districts  and  the  coarser  grades  at  Fungchi. 
It  is  estimated,  according  to  a  recent  U.S.  Consular  Report 
that  the  average  annual  exports  of  ware  amount  to  about 
8300,000.  The  finer  grades  find  their  way  to  Bangkok, 
Singapore  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  while  the  cheaper  i 
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grades  are  used  locally.  There  are  about  60  shops  in 
Swatow  and  Chaochowfu  engaged  in  the  sale  of  earthen¬ 
ware.  At  Fungchi  about  seven  out  of  every  ten  persons 
are  engaged  in  the  pottery  industry,  and  the  principal 
products  are  incense  burners,  canisters,  teapots,  pitchers, 
and  vessels  of  various  shapes.  In  the  Changlok  and  Kopi 
districts  centre  bowls,  plates,  spoons,  drinking  cups,  rice 
bowls  and  the  like  are  manufactured.  The  ware  produced 
at  Fungchi  is  made  of  clay  found  in  the  fields  in  that 
district,  while  for  the  higher  grade  of  goods,  kaolin,  or 
“white  earth,’’  large  quantities  of  which  are  obtained 
from  a  hill  about  a  mile  distant  from  Chaochowfu,  is  used. 
The  common  spherical  vessels  are  shaped  on  a  primitive 
potter’s  wheel  consisting  of  a  pivot  planted  on  the  ground 
and  a  wheel  revolving  around  it  in  a  horizontal  position. 
In  the  manufacture  of  images,  toys  and  the  like  moulds 
are  employed.  The  ware,  after  being  formed  on  the  wrheel 
or  pressed  in  the  moulds,  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  when  dry  the  articles  are  dipped  into  or  smeared 
with  a  liquid  glaze.  They  are  then  baked  in  a  half  under¬ 
ground  kiln  25  by  30  ft.  long,  and  5  or  6  ft.  wide,  con¬ 
structed  of  earth  and  brick,  for  about  24  hours.  Pine 
wood  is  used  for  fuel.  A  kiln  of  common  ware  is  valued 
at  about  $80  gold  and  the  higher  grade  at  $240.  The 
lower  grade  of  goods  receive  no  decoration,  although 
different  colours  of  glaze  are  used.  The  higher  class  of 
ware  is  embelMshed  with  various  designs  and  the  mark  of 
the  manufacturer  and  then  baked  in  a  kiln  for  about  four 
hours.  The  decorating  kilns  are  constructed  of  brick 
and  are  8  to  10  ft.  high  and  6  to  8  ft.  wide. 

The  German  Pottery  Trade. — Our  Leipzig  correspondent 
writes  :  The  autumn  fair  here  has  not  brought  the  same 
amount  of  business  as  in  spring,  due  largely  to  the  fewer 
foreign  buyers.  Still,  several  strangers  attended,  but  they 
were  in  many  cases  Ameiicans  who  came  over  merely  to  get 
information  and  make  sample  purchases.  France  has  been 
a  poor  buyer,  but  a  little  improvement  has  been  noted  with 
the  U.S.A.  Russia  was  by  far  the  best  buyer,  both  quanti¬ 
tatively  and  qualitatively.  Amongst  countries  we  noted 
representatives  from  Scandinavia,  Belgium,  Roumania, 
Switzerland,  Holland  and  England.  Of  course  the  largest 
trade  has  been  done  with  German  Houses,  although  many 
of  the  usual  buyers  were  not  present.  Taken  all  round 
the  result  of  the  Fair  has  been  a  fair  average.  Artistic 
porcelain  ware  has  done  much  better,  as  there  is  a  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  high  class  artistic  ceramics.  The 
Copenhagen  style  or  genre  still  commands  the  market. 
Plastic  images  and  pictures  also  went  well,  marble  styles 
being  most  in  request ;  in  fact  marbles  are  now  becoming 
so  popular  that  bronzes  are  being  seriously  threatened  in 
their  bid  for  popularity.  So-called  polychrome  ceramics, 
which  were  recently  so  popular,  seem  to  have  lost  favour 
somehow,  and  the  demand  was  very  poor.  Figures  and 
groups  for  electric  lighting  are  very  popular.  Art  fkwer 
pots  and  the  like  aie  having  an  increasing  demand,  and 
some  important  orders  have  been  booked  for  Spain 
and  South  America.  Good  orders  for  terra-cottas  wrere 
also  secured  from  Germany,  England,  France,  and 
Hungary.  Original  novelties  in  china  ornaments  went 
very  wrell,  and  there  was  a  specially  heavy  demand  for  a 
striking  novelty  just  introduced  by  awrell-knownThuringian 
porcelain  factory  ;  these  are  china  figures  with  real  clothes 
in  the  so-called  Monte  Carlo,  Floral  Carnival,  five-o’clock- 
tea,  &c.,  styles.  In  chinaware  sets  for  table  use,  there 
was  a  good  demand  for  styles  with  Copenhagen  and  Cobalt 
decorations.  Moderate  priced  dark  blue  goods  with  gold 
linings,  made  by  a  Thuringian  firm,  also  sold  well.  Business 
in  cheap  and  medium  plain,  and  fancy  lined  articles,  was 
poor.  For  good  quality  table  sets  excellent  orders  were 
booked  from  Russia  and  Spain.  In  other  goods  business 
I  wras  not  up  to  much. 
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Trade  Reports. 

The  Proprietors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  POTTERIES. 

(  FKOM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.  ) 

THE  trade  barometer  continues  at  “set-fair,”  and 
were  it  not  for  the  labour  disputes  which  have  arisen 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  might  be  safely  said 
that  all  the  indications  for  the  immediate  future  are 
most  favourable.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate 
it  the  industrial  unrest  should  so  develop  as  to  cause 
any  serious  disruption  in  business  at  a  moment  when  trade  is  giving 
evidence  of  growing  strength  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 

h!  th '  +  1  y’  at.  tbe  of  wnting,  the  probability  seemed  to 

be  that  the  three  principal  disputes  in  progress— the  Shipvard  lock¬ 
out,  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  trouble,  and  the  differences  which 
have  developed  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield- won  Id  be  satis¬ 
factorily  settled  before^  long,  and  as  the  Great  Northern  railway- 
men  have  agreed  to  submit  the  principal  points  in  their  dispute  to 
arbitration,  it  is  justifiable  to  regard  the  future  through  rosy-coloured 
spectacles.  Here  m  the  Potteries  we  have  fortunately  no  labour 
complications  to  disturb  the  even  tenour  of  our  way,  and  although 
we  snould  be  among  the  first  to  be  adversely  affected!  if,  lor  instance, 
t  e  Lancashire  dispute  caused  anything  like  a  general  stoppage 
we  are  not  disposed  to  contemplate  any  such  disaster  as  coming 
reasonably  within  the  bounds  of  probability  just  now.  Work  is  so 

everv  nervITn  Pe+  1  maSt6rS  and  men  "i]1’  no  do^bt>  strain 
aid  set  to  tork  °/n  afeement  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 

thromd,  the  df™  TTI  make  "P  the  8round  which  has  been  lost 
tnrougli  the  disputes  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

glalu^savthlT  parfc"larjndustry>  the  potting  trade,  I  am  truly 
gfad  to  say  that  while  I  had  to  report  well  of  it  a  month  ago  mv 

report  this  month  must  be  a  still  more  satisfactory  one  Tie  d 

SqeUachSoflntIeC“  stT  P^Wj .departments  in  o/r  industry  and 
in  each  of  the  six  towns,”  which  now  comprise  our  new-fledged 

We  right°ala’  gt°l t0  Sh,°T  thaT  healthy>  vigorous  tone  permeates 

market^ g(vhXU ,Tgh  °m  T"Mta11  *a  LonSto^  Th'a  London 
market,  which,  not  long  ago,  was  exceedingly  quiet,  is  stirring 

briskly,  and  the  shipping  trade  keeps  well  up  to  the  mark  OWr 

eTpTtedoiT  bit  markT'  theYnited  Statas  alone  falls 'shit  of 
Phi!  .  T  V6n  here  a  better  tendency  is  now  apparent 
China  and  earthenware  manufacturers  are  equally  busy1  and  if 

toThat  will'have  'h  f  pre?ent’  "e  sha11  bave  a  good  wind-up 
7+  r  een>  taken  altogether,  a  very  satisfactory  year 

It  is,  of  course  not  surprising  that  trade  in  the  Potteries  is  load 

gene  .rCbeoT,t'at  stride,  the  trade  of  ,h? eoZry 

Sirfl  Yf  R  -f-  u  takl?g  ,thls  year-  Up  to  the  end  of  August  the 
‘  f  .  ‘  utish  goods  had  increased  this  year  by  £37  076  000 

by  fToTToS  £35j463,°00  and  o”  -export!  of  Spited  goods 

thY  eiht  Tonthinf1118  l  t0ta  inCreaSe  ^  °Ur  f0reign  tmde  for 

meant  a  vit  in  f  ™  T®  &  SUm  than  £83,258,000.  This  has 
meant  a  \  ast  increase  in  the  spending  power  of  the  Deonle  and 

trade  *  h'  b the  Potting  industry  has  participated  in  the  letter 

trade  which  the  country  has  been  experiencing  all  round 

f  Jfe  Hoard  of  Trade  table  relating  to  the  exports  of  British  ware 
of  a  most  sIbTaSTaf  lJnbroken  lislof  increases,  and  increases,  too, 

year  Tarlv  £lo  000  T  ^  Thl,S  we  sent  to  Australia  this 
year  netirljf  tl  °0°  worth  more  ware  than  we  did  Jn  A  - 

more Tto’  BraS?™* lof’400  T™’'  t0  the  United  StaUs,£8,000 

cent  )  •  to  S  £/,60°  more  (an  increase  of  practically  100  per 

rOeVmaL  e„fSr«£-6'9°°  !  ,*°  Ne*'  Zea'a"'1-  “•0»» 

Indies  T  500 T  lid  C&’  each’  £3’600  more  and  to  the  East 

g»?rioST8;ooo“6„re 88  or?„ontLc,,8tom7Vook- in  tha 

decline  and  ti1Qf  ,,y  ln  tbe  case  of  France  was  there  a 

ports  of  BriGsh  TaTUTd  than  £1’000-  The  total  ex- 

i  •  ,  '  hi 0  tor  the  month  Hmounted  in  valnp  tn  G07 

which  compares  with  £193  570  in  I"UL  mea  m  vaIoe  to  £257,697, 
last  vear— an  inTT  ,  ’  ,  m  the  corresponding  month  of 
August  1908  nCi:ease  °f  n°  less  than  £64,121 — and  £191,317  in 
varS  export  iiiirthl  total  value  of  tbe  British 

£1,783,729,  compared  with  £1  TsS-T011!18  ended  August  was 

and  £1,628  4°3  in  1  qn«  Qi  £I,481’°58  111  the  s™e  period  of  1909, 
respective^ „h°™5  ^creases  of  £302,171  and  £155,306 


respectively.  The  vah  e  of  AV  t  •  ■’*  and  £155,306 

was  £77,277,  complred  wfth  T'"  imPorted  in  August 

£67,497  in  August  1908  Th/™/07  T  August  a  year  a8°,  and 

months  ended  August  was  £558  753  h  *  lmPorts  f°r  the  eight 
and  £61.3  934  in  tbn  ^ as  £008,/ 53  which  compares  with  £634,199 

After  deductinuTl  ll&r  pen°d  ,of  the  two  preceding  years. 

representing  the  netTIkieTf  YheT^6-  &t  the  foll°wing  figures  as 
markets  of  the  United  u;  a  •  oreign  ware  placed  upon  the 

and  for  the  eiuht  ,nn  ik  ?gd°m  tbls  year’  viz.,  for  August  £62,425, 
eight  months  January  to  August,  £466,138 


1  lie  advance  in  the  prices  of  china  and  earthenware  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  received  at  all  kindly  by  members  of  the  retail 
trade,  especially  when  the  increase  has  been  added  in  the  form  of  a 
general  charge  at  the  foot  of  the  invoice.  A  commercial  traveller 
ot  wide  experience  told  me  a  day  or  two  ago  that  the  retailers  make 
much  less  ‘  ‘  bones  ’  ’  about  it  if  the  8^  per  cent,  is  calculated  in  the 
cost  of  each  item,  but  that  they  appear  to  resent  it  if  it  is  charged 
separately,  although,  of  course,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely  that  the  manufacturers  mean  to 
insist  upon  the  advance,  whether  they  charge  it  as  such,  or  put  up 
the  price  of  the  individual  article.  Any  attempt  to  play  off  one 
manufacturer  against  another  is  doomed  to  disappointment  for 
every  firm  of  standing  has  fallen  into  line,  and  I  have  never  known 
the  trade  more  unanimous  in  carrying  an  agreement  into  effect. 
I  may  give  an  instance  to  show  what  the  temper  of  manufacturers 
is  on  this  point.  As  soon  as  it  was  announced  in  The  Pottery 
Gazette,  two  months  ago,  that  the  advance  had  been  agreed  to, 
and  was  to  come  into  effect  immediately,  a  Scottish  dealer,  in  an 
extensive  way  of  business,  wired  to  a  leading  local  manufacturer, 
asking  him  whether  he  could  supply  a  hundred  crates  of  ware  at 
the  old  prices.  The  manufacturer  telegraphed  back  to  say  that  he 
could  not,  and  that  the  advance  would  have  to  be  paid.  The  dealer 
did  not  reply  to  this  message,  and  the  manufacturer  thought  the 
deal  to  be  “  off,”  but  one  day  last  week  he  received  an  order  from 
the  dealer  for  50  crates  at  the  advanced  prices.  It  is  legitimate  to 
suppose  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  dealer  had  tried  to  drive  his 
bargain  elsewdiere,  without  success.  The  manufacturer,  when 
relating  the  incident  to  me,  added — “  Of  course  the  order,  when  it 
did  come,  was  only  for  fifty  crates  instead  of  a  hundred,  but  fifty 
crates  at  the  advance  is  better  than  a  hundred  without  it.  Some 
dealers  are  saying  that  we  cannot  get  the  advance,  but  that  is  not 
true.  We  have  got  the  ball  at  our  feet  if  w*e  only  act  together. 
Our  ware  has  been  sold  far  too  cheaply  in  the  past,  and  it  would  not 
matter  if  prices  w^ent  up  twenty  per  cent,  on  toilet  and  dinner  ware — 
we  should  still  be  below^  the  margin  of  foreign  competition.” 


Some  manufacturers  may  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  last  state¬ 
ment,  but  the  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  trade  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest  on  this  matter.  The  advance  is  the  culmination  of  a  long 
series  of  increases  in  the  prices  of  fuel  and  raw  material,  coupled  with 
heavy  and  rapidly  increasing  local  rates,  higher  establishment  and 
working  charges,  and  the  certainty  of  immediate  costly  expenditure 
to  meet  Home  Office  requirements.  It  is  due  to  these  factors  that 
manufacturers  have  decided  to  make  a  move  for  higher  prices. 
They  are  doing  it  for  their  own  self-preservation,  and  not  from  any 
desire  to  gain  a  temporary  advantage  from  the  retailer.  In  the 
present  movement  firms  of  repute  are  standing  together  as  one  man, 
and,  w  hether  they  like  it  or  not,  dealers  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
pay  the  increase.  They  must  also  reconcile  themselves  to  this  un¬ 
palatable  fact — that  a  further  increase  is  surely  coming,  and  coming 
very  speedily.  On  this  point  there  are  no  two  opinions  among 
manufacturers,  and  their  customers  may  as  well  prepare  themselves 
for  the  inevitable. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point,  namely  the  attitude  of  manu- 
laetu.rers  towards  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
the  use  of  lead,  &c.,  in  the  potting  trade.  When  my  last  notes  were 
written  it  seemed  probable  that  no  general  meeting  of  the  trade 
would  be  held  to  consider  the  committee’s  findings,  until  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  special  rules  had  been  actually  tabled.  Since  then,  how¬ 
ever,  another  course  of  action  has  teen  decided  upon.  A  meeting 
•if  manufacturers  was  held  on  August  31,  when  the  question  of 
procedure  was  discussed  at  length,  and  the  conference  adjourned 
without  coming  to  any  definite  decision.  The  adjourned  meeting 
was  held  on  Sept.  7,  at  the  North  Stafford  Hotel,  Stoke,  and  the 
Departmental  Committee’s  recommendations  were  then  considered 
seriatim.  Mr.  Bernard  Moore  presided,  and  it  was  ultimately 
decided  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  LTnited 
Kingdom  for  Monday,  Sept.  26,  at  Stoke.  At  that  meeting  (which 
had  not  taken  place  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  a  report  of  which  will 
probably  be  found  on  another  column),  it  was  anticipated  that 
manufacturers  would  be  present  from  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  the 
South  and  West  of  England,  and  the  various  pottery  making  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  Midlands,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  of  North  Stafford¬ 
shire.  Whether  the  proceedings  would  be  open  to  the  press  or  not 
w  as  undecided  at  the  time  these  notes  were  written,  but  it  was  evident 
lat  the  meeting  wmuld  be  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
manufacturers  were  hoping  to  gain  a  general  idea  as  to  the  financial 

effect  of  the  Departmental  Committee’s  recommendations  upon  the 
trade.  r 


Writing  before  the  meeting,  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  say  much 
upon  this  subject,  but  I  have  encountered  several  manufacturers  of 
late  who  were  at  first  disposed  to  criticise  the  Committee’s  report 
in  the  most  bitter  terms,  but  who  now  confess  that,  on  looking  into 
the  matter  more  minutely,  and  seeing  precisely  how  the  recommen¬ 
dations  are  framed,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  rather 
moie  alarm  has  been  felt  than  is  really  necessary.  At  the  same 
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time  they  are  far  from  suggesting  that  the  effect  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  is  not  extremely  serious.  There  is  not  a  single  firm  in  the 
trade,  no  matter  how  well-equipped  and  up-to-date  its  premises, 
which  will  not  have  to  enter  upon  very  considerable  capital  outlay, 
and  incur  enhanced  working  expenses,  before  it  can  comply  with 
the  recommendations  embodied  in  the  report.  And  in  this  con¬ 
nection  1  ain  reminded  that  there  is  a  factor  which  has  not  vet  re- 
cei\  ed  sufficient  consideration  in  any  quarter,  viz.,  the  serious  re¬ 
duction  in  output  which  is  likely  to  be  caused  as  the  result  of  the 
rules.  There  will  be  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
hours  which  certain  classes  of  employees  may  work. 


Again,  the  drawing  of  hot  ovens  will  be  practically  abolished,  and, 
although  the  ware  which  has  been  fired  may  be  urgently  required,  and 
the  oven  may  be  wanted  for  firing  again  immediately,  the  emptying 
of  the  oven  will  have  to  be  delayed  until  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  rules  as  to  temperature,  &c.,  are  fulfilled.  Obviously,  there¬ 
fore,  the  output  of  ovens  will  be  reduced,  and  when  factors  such  as 
this  come  to  be  examined,  it  will  be  apparent  to  retailers  that 
prices  must  go  up.  If  the  manufacturer  has  to  enter  upon  large 
capital  outlay  to  make  the  structural  alterations  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  rules,  if  the  hours  of  many  of  his  workers  are 
restricted,  it  he  has  to  supply  numbers  of  them  with  milk  and  cocoa 
before  they  begin  work,  if  the  output  of  his  ovens  is  reduced,  and 
various  other  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled,  it  is  clear  that  he  will 
ha\e  to  recoup  himself  somewhere.  He  will  have  to  charge  more 
to  the  dealer,  and  the  dealer  will  have  to  charge  more  to  his  customers. 
So  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  the  public  will  have  to  pay 
more  for  its  pottery,  and,  as  pottery  has  long  been  far  too  cheap,  the 
remedy  does  not  seem  to  be  one  which  will  inflict  any  great  hardship 
upon  the  community  at  large. 


So  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  the  one  who  is  going  to  suffer  most 
as  the  result  of  the  committee’s  recommendations — and  suffer  he 
will  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  point  of  extinction — is  the  man  who 
is  struggling  along  with  limited  capital,  in  an  antiquated  and 
dilapidated  manufactory.  Take  the  case  of  a  firm  which  gets  hold 
of  a  derelict  factory — such  as  there  are  many  of  in  the  Potteries- — 
worth  £400  or  £500  per  annum,  for  £120  a  year.  By  working  long 
hours,  employing  non-union  labour,  and  paying  less  than  the 
standard  rate  of  wages,  they  can  turn  out  a  lot  of  ware,  and  sell 
it  at  s  ich  prices  as  other  firms,  paying  full  rent,  and  heavy  rates, 
cannot  possibly  compete  with.  Such  derelict  factories  are  often 
insanitary,  and  in  a  generally  undesirable  condition,  and  this 
cannot  but  have  its  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  workers,  and  make 
them  more  susceptible  to  the  lead  and  dust  evils.  I  am  told  that 
within  the  last  six  months  several  of  such  firms  have  been  putting 
w  are  on  to  the  market  at  prices  25  and  30  per  cent,  below  the  margin 
of  foreign  competition,  and  the  irony  of  the  position  is  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  w-hile  the  local  trade  union  concentrates  upon 
firms  of  repute  and  insists  upon  them  paying  full  trade  union  rates, 
it  cannot  touch  these  “derelict”  firms  at  all,  because  they  in¬ 
variably  employ  non-unionists. 


A  few  weeks  ago  when  the  news  was  flashed  over  wires  and  cables 
that  the  British  section  of  the  great  Exhibition  at  Brussels  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  conflagration  was  regarded  as  an  unmitigated 
disaster.  It  has  now  been  turned  to  good  advantage  in  one  respect, 
for  it  has  enabled  British  manufacturers  to  show  how  they  can 
successfully  combat  misfortune.  From  the  ashes  of  the  destroyed 
British  collection  has  risen,  within  six  weeks,  a  fine  new  exhibition 
of  our  manufactures,  and  we,  in  the  Potteries,  are  specially  proud, 
because  the  new  collection  of  British  pottery  proves  to  be  the 
finest  section  of  the  whole  Exhibition.  There  can  lie  no  question 
that  our  ceramics  have  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  all  visitors  to  Brussels.  “  Everybody,”  in  the  words  of  one 
critic,  has  been  astonished.  We  have  shown  that,  for  artistic 
design  and  execution,  nobody  can  touch  us  at  this  sort  of  work. 
Most  fitting  it  is,  therefore,  that  our  new  pottery  section  should  be 
given  the  place  of  honour  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Salle  des  Fetes.  ’  ’ 
I  must  again  refer,  in  a  brief  word,  to  the  untiring  efforts  put  forth 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Moore,  J.P.,  of  Hanley,  to  make  the  new  section  a  suc¬ 
cess.  He  has  played  an  important  part  in  giving  Staffordshire 
pottery  one  of  the  best  advertisements  it  has  ever  had,  and  one  hopes 
that  local  manufacturers  will  give  him  tangible  proof  of  their 
gratitude  when  he  returns  from  Constantinople — whither  he  has 
now  gone  to  make  preliminary  arrangements  in  connection  with  the 
great  Turkish  Exhibition  to'  lx?  held  in  1013.  Returning  to  the 
subject  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition,  we  may  be  permitted  a  word  of 
congratulation  to  the  pottery  exhibitors  upon  the  splendid  show  they 
uiake  in  the  list  of  awards.  Including  the  awards  in  Class  III., 
English  pottery  firms  have  carried  off  no  fewer  than  nine  grands 
prix,  seven  diplomas  of  honour,  three  gold  medals,  and  six  silver 
medals. 


extensively  signed  praying  him  to  reconsider  his  decision.  Within 
?  the  last  twelve  months  Major  Wedgwood  has  placed  the  residents 
,  of  the  Potteries  under  a  debt  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  repay. 
’  *U^  W6^  that  the  task  he  had  to  face  was  one  of  the  most 

i  difficult  ever  experienced  in  municipal  history,  he  acceded  to  the 

request  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  become  Acting  Mayor 
vvlnle  federation  was,  so  to  speak,  “getting  upon  its  legs.”  He 
-  knew  very  well  the  animosities  which  prevailed  between  individuals, 
*  and  between  town  and  town.  He  knew  that  to  accept  even  the  post 
of  acting  mayor  meant  long  days  of  arduous  labour,  and  nights  of 
harassing  thought.  It  was  a  thankless  task,  but  Major  Wedgwood 
has  come  through  the  ordeal  magnificently.  Federation  is  fairly 
1  °.n  ^.s  at  last,  and  it  has  been  largely  due  to  his  efforts 

that  it  is  so.  He  has  added  lustre  to  an  honoured  name,  and  his 
charming  wife  has  seconded  his  efforts  admirably.  We  can  well 
understand  that  they  are  looking  forward  to  November  to  bring 
them  the  rest  and  quiet  which  they  have  so  well  earned.  But  the 
Potteries  people  can  ill  afford  to  let  Major  Wedgwood  vacate  the 
mayoral  chair  so  soon,  and,  besides,  next  year  will  be  Coronation 
year,  and  the  district  is  anxious  that  any  honour  attaching  to  that 
fact  should  fall  upon  the  shoulders  which  deserve  it.  Major  Wedg 
wood’s  retirement  is  a  matter  which,  of  course,  rests  with  himsefi 
but  it  would  be  a  very  distinct  loss  to  the  municipality,  and  would  be 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  entire  population  of  the  district.  We 
are  all  proud  of  Major  Wedgwood’s  mayoralty,  and  it  is  ardently 
hoped,  in  all  quarters,  that  Major  and  Mrs.  Wedgwood  will  see 
fit  to  reconsider  their  decision. 


I  had  an  opportunity,  a  few  days  ago,  of  examining  an  interesting 
relic  of  the  Potters’  Emigration  Movement  in  1845.  The  relic  in 
question  is  a  framed  dollar  note,  belonging  to  a  Fenton  gentleman, 
and  intended  by  the  “  Potters’  Joint  Stock  Emigration  and  Savings 
Fund  ”  as  a  medium  of  exchange  on  their  two  estates  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  North  America,  one  named  “  Pottersville,”  and 
the  other  ‘  ‘  Emancipation  Ferry.  ’  ’  The  note  has  been  carefully 
preserved,  and  the  frame  also  contains  a  document  setting  forth  in 
full  the  circumstances  under  wdiich  this  paper  currency  came  to  lie 
issued.  The  owner  of  the  note  is  anxious  to  dispose  of  it,  and  it 
w  ill  be  surprising  if  so  interesting  a  souvenir  does  not,  sooner  or 
later,  find  its  way  into  one  of  the  local  museums. 


An  outbreak  of  fire  occurred  on  Sept.  22  in  the  packing  shed  at 
Messrs.  Corns’  Albert-st.  Works,  Tunstall.  The  roof  of  the  shed 
suffered  considerable  damage,  and,  as  a  result,  a  number  of  tiles 
stored  in  a  warehouse  above  fell  through  the  packing-house  roof 
and  were  destroyed.  After  three  hours  hard  work  the  firemen 
succeeded  in  confining  the  flames  to  the  shed.  Ihe  damage  is 

covered  by  insurance.  - A  fire  also  occurred,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 

the  packing  house  at  Messrs.  How'son’s  Pottery,  Lichfield-st., 
Hanley.  The  fire  brigade  were  quickly  in  attendance,  and,  there 
being  an  excellent  supply  of  water  available,  the  outbreak  was 
speedily  subdued.  A  quantity  of  straw  and  some  double  doors  were 
damaged,  but  the  building  itself  remained  intact. 


On  Saturday  Sept.  10,  the  managerial  staff  of  Johnson  Bros. 
(Hanley),  Ltd.,  enjoyed  an  outing  to  Butterton  Hall,  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  R.  I..  Johnson.  The  party  journeyed  in  brakes,  via  Trentham, 
and,  on  arriving,  tea  was  served,  following  w'hieh  cricket,  football 
and  other  outdoor  sports  were  indulged  in.  Dinner  was  afterwards 
served,  and  an  enjoyable  smoking  concert  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  health  of  “The  firm”  was  heartily  honoured.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Johnson,  J.P.,  who  presided,  delivered  a  short  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  urged  the  workers  to  do  all  they  could  to  protect 
their  health  by  the  closest  possible  observance  of  the  new  Special 

Rules. - The  printers  and  transferrers  employed  by  Josiah  Wedgwood 

&  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Etruria,  met  together  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  presentation  to  Mrs.  Hall,  who,  after  having 
been  for  24  years  in  the  employ  of  the  firm,  is  leaving  Staffordshire, 
with  her  husband,  to  make  a  new  home  in  Canada.  The  ceremony 
was  preceded  by  an  enjoyable  tea  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Basford, 
following  which  Mrs.  Hall  received  a  lady’s  dressing  case  and  a 
Wedgwood  cameo  brooch,  mounted  in  gold,  the  presentation  being 
made  by  Mr.  Jas.  Holland.  Mr.  Hall,  who  also  worked  at  Messrs! 
Wedgwood’s  for  a  number  of  years,  was,  at  the  same  time,  presented 
with  a  pipe  and  case  and  pouch.  An  excellent  concert  concluded 

the  proceedings. - Mr.  George  Roberts,  of  Tunstall,  has  left  the 

service  of  S.  Hancock  &  Sons,  Stoke-on-Trent,  after  having  been 
associated  with  the  firm  for  over  53  years  as  warehouseman, 

manager  and  traveller. - A  number  of  fine  examples  of  pottery- 

have  been  purchased  for  the  Wedgwood  Institute,  Burslem,  through 
a  legacy  left  the  Institution  by  a  Newcastle  gentleman,  supplemented 
by  a  Government  contribution. 


Tt  is  officially  announced  that  Major  Cecil  Wedgwood.  D.S.O.,  the 
fir.st  mayor  of  the  Federated  Borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  ha«  definite¬ 
ly  declined  to  remain  in  office  another  vear,  but  a  memorial  is  beino- 
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THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 


(FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 


eARLY  in  September,  trouble  of  rather  a 
peculiar  kind  broke  out  in  the  West  Lothian 
Pottery,  Bo’ ness.  The  managers  had  seen 
fit  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  one  of  their 
hands.  It  so  happened  that  the  man  thus  paid 
off  for  the  time  was  an  official  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
National  Amalgamated  Society  of  Male  and  Female 
Pottery  Workers,  and  one  section  of  the  men  of  the  pottery 
saw  fit  to  take  action,  not  for  increase  of  wages,  or  any  other 
general  betterment  of  position,  but  for  the  coercing  of  the 
management  in  this  individual  case,  the  demand  being 
that  the  man  should  be  restored  to  the  pay  list  whether 
his  services  were  required  or  not.  Conjoined  with  this 
was  the  provision  that  another  hand,  not  yet  paid  off,  but 
only  with  the  chance  of  being  paid  off,  should  be  ensured 
of  his  position.  The  principals  naturally  declined  to  have 
the  management  of  their  works  thus  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  and  so  the  partial  strike  began.  The  kilnmen 
came  out,  and  they  have  remained  out  up  to  the  time  of 
writing,  having  received  strike  pay  once  or  twice.  One 
of  the  society  organisers  has  been  sent  down  from  Stafford¬ 
shire,  and  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  resolute 
language  has  been  used.  The  management  is  put  to  some 
trouble,  but  production  has  been  maintained,  and  the 
strikers  are  warned  that  if  they  do  not  return  to  their  work 
very  soon,  the  chance  of  ever  returning  at  all  may  slip 
past  them  entirely. 

Since  wanting  the  foregoing,  the  latest  as  to  the  Bo’ness 
strike  has  come  to  hand.  The  kilnmen  still  hold  out, 
but  two  potters  who  had  also  stopped  work  have  returned 
to  their  duties.  The  sympathies  of  the  hands,  generally, 
male  and  female,  are  with  the  proprietors. 

The  bottle  glass  position  in  Glasgow  remains  much  as  it 
was  a  month  ago.  The  works  attacked  continue  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  trade  consumers  of  bottle  glass  who  deal 
there  appear  to  get  their  supplies  in  reasonable  time, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  punctually  as  was  the  case 
before  the  beginning  of  the  disturbance. 

Rockingham  factory  reports  are  very  reticent  as  to  the 
position  (referred  to  in  last  report),  but  it  is  clear  that  as 
yet  no  overt  action  has  taken  place.  Over  the  general 
industries  of  Scotland  (our  own  not  being  specially  referred 
to)  the  spirit  of  unrest  is  abroad  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
with  the  great  shipbuilding  industry  heading  the  list. 
This  circumstance  is  the  very  poorest  of  comfort  for  the 
pottery  and  glass  trades,  which  are  always  so  sensitive  to 
the  suspension  of  circulation  in  wages,  and  little  able  to 
stand  up  against  internecine  strife  within  their  own  borders. 

But  for  the  general  and  particular  unrest  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs,  the  present  position  of  our  own 
industry  might  have  been  described  as  evincing  some  little 
improvement  on  the  depression  so  long  existent.  Harvest 
prospects,  which  looked  ominous  towards  the  close  of 
August,  owing  to  the  abnormal  excess  of  moisture,  have 
come  in  for  distinct  improvement  during  September, 
with  a  majority  of  dry  bracing  days,  and  no  very  heavy 
rain  at  any  time.  The  harvest  now  being  entered  upon, 
cannot  rank  as  a  remarkably  fine  one,  but,  the  present 
weather  continuing,  it  may  come  out  almost  respectably 
over  the  country  as  a  whole,  though  showing  patches  of 
bad  loss  here  and  there.  The  fisheries  around  the  Scottish 
coasts  have  done  moderately  well,  all  of  which  promises 
some  little  help  during  the  winter  for  the  china,  earthen¬ 
ware  and  glass  trades. 

Our  wholesale  merchants  report  a  shade  of  improve¬ 
ment  as  characterising  the  course  of  September  in  regard 


to  orders  and  the  prospect  of  orders.  Ihose  making  a 
speciality  of  the  glass  bottle  distribution  say  that  the 
turnover  during  1910  is  better  than  that  of  1909.  A 
matter  generally  complained  of,  however,  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  wholesale  merchants  is  the  sustained  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  in  accounts,  due  and  overdue. 
Our  retail  dealers  have  been  quiet,  as  expected,  but  with 
the  final  close  of  the  summer  season,  those  of  the  cities- 
and  towns  will  nowr  come  in  for  more  of  patronage. 


AUSTRALIA. 

(FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

Melbourne,  August  24. 

EPRESENTATIVES  of  the  Australian  Tesse- 
lated  Tile  Company,  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney, 
w7aited  last  week  on  the  Federal  Minister  of: 
Trade  and  Customs,  and  asked  that  a  fixed 
duty  per  yard  should  be  substituted  for  the 
present  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  foreign  and  25  per 
cent.  British,  on  such  goods.  It  was  stated  that  under 
existing  conditions  the  local  manufacturers  could  not. 
hope  to  compete  with  their  rivals  abroad.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  Australian  article  was  the  equal  if  not  the  superior 
of  the  imported,  and  that  the  labour  conditions  of  England 
and  the  Continent  were  much  below  those  in  Australia* 
many  boys  being  employed  in  the  industry  in  the  former 
countries.  The  firm  forming  the  deputation  employs- 
from  150  to  200  hands.  Samples  of  tiles  designed  by 
Australian  artists  and  made  by  Australian  workmen  were 
submitted  to  the  Minister  for  his  personal  inspection.  It. 
was  stated  that  locally-made  tiles  were  used  at  the  big. 
newr  Melbourne  railway  station  and  at  many  other  public 
institutions,  and  were  giving  full  satisfaction.  On  the- 
other  hand,  complaints  were  put  forward  that  imported 
tiles  were  being  used  in  many  private  buildings  in  course 
of  erection,  and  the  only  way  to  stop  such  wrould  be  to- 
impose  higher  duties.  The  Minister  promised  to  consider 
the  request. 

Figures  relating  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  whole 
of  Australia  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  half  of  1909,  include 
the  following  import  items  of  interest  to  the  trade  : — 
Earthenware  and  china,  1910,  £147,367  ;  1909,  £112,175  ; 
increase,  £35,192.  Glass  and  glassware,  1910,  £193,960  ; 
1909,  £163,654  ;  increase,  £30,306.  Similar  figures  for  the 
State  of  Victoria  only  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
two  years  include  the  following  import  items  : — Earthen¬ 
ware  and  china,  1910,  £53,035  ;  1909,  £41,963  ;  increase* 
£12.072. 


CANADA. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

Toronto,  Sept.  17. 

SS  was  intimated  in  this  correspondence  some 
months  ago,  the  Pryce  Jones  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Newton,, 
has  decided  to  establish  a  Canadian  branch 
in  Calgary,  Alberta.  Mr.  Pryce  Jones  secured 
the  necessary  city  permit  last  week  for  a  build¬ 
ing  to  cost  $60,000,  and  construction  will  be  proceeded 
with  immediately.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  in  Calgary  since 
June.  He  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  fine  location,  and* 
beginning  on  a  modest  scale,  he  hopes  to  build  up,  even¬ 
tually,  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  west  of  Winni¬ 
peg.  No  one  believes  the  gentleman  from  Wales  has 
made  a  mistake  in  choosing  the  big  optimistic  city  of 
Calgary  in  which  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  big  business 
such  as  is  contemplated. 

Another  firm  from  Great  Britain  preparing  to  locate 
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in  the  great  Canadian  West  is  that  of  Lee  &  Boulton, 
tile  manufacturers,  Staffordshire.  Their  representative, 
Mr.  A.  Jervis,  is  now  in  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  tile  factory  in  that  city.  Tiles 
are  being  so  much  more  extensively  used  than  ever  before 
in  Canadian  building  operations,  especially  for  bank 
facades,  that  the  venture  is  likely  to  prove  a  highly  satis¬ 
factory  and  profitable  one.  The  Standard  Bank  of  Canada 
set  the  fashion  by  using  cream-coloured  tiles  manufactured 
by  Boulton’s,  Ltd.,  for  the  new  building  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Toronto  for  the  use  of  the  head  office  of  the  bank. 
This  building  occupies  a  very  prominent  corner  in  the 
financial  district,  and  will  make  a  very  handsome  as  well 
as  conspicuous  appearance  when  finally  completed  this  fall. 
The  Canadian  agents  for  the  Doulton  tiles  made  a  very 
creditable  exhibit  of  these  manufactures  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition. 

As  stated  briefly  in  this  correspondence  last  month,  the 
exhibits  of  pottery  at  the  above  exhibition  this  year  fell 
far  behind  the  display  of  a  year  ago.  A  tiny  Pilkington 
vase  and  a  two-handled  bowl  made  by  William  Moorcroft 
and  loaned  by  its  Canadian  owner  constituted  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  British  ceramics,  and  these  were  half  hidden  in  a 
case  of  miscellaneous  articles.  A  case  that  occupied  a 
central  location  in  a  large  room  in  the  Applied  Arts  build¬ 
ing  contained  a  small,  yet  rather  good,  collection  from  an 
American  producer  of  art  pottery  at  Alfred,  New  York. 
And  that  was  all.  In  the  Manufactures  Building,  Mr. 
William  Junor,  who  is  the  largest  retail  pottery  dealer  in 
Canada,  made  a  very  fine  showing  of  artistic  goods  from 
his  Toronto  store,  and  a  dinner  set  of  white  and  gold  French 
china,  which  was  a  striking  feature  of  the  dining-room 
display  of  the  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  attracted  unusual 
attention.  But  the  pottery  display  was  nothing  of  which 
to  boast,  whereas  one  would  think  that  the  keen  compe¬ 
tition  between  British  and  foreign  manufactures  for  the 
Canadian  trade  would  lead  to  large  displays  at  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Despite  three  wet  days  and  a  rainy  evening  the 
attendance  this  year  for  the  twelve  days  reached  820,000, 
exceeding  that  of  last  year  by  70,000  and  breaking  all  records 
for  the  Canadian  National.  With  good  weather  next  year 
the  figures  will  reach  a  million. 

From  London,  Ontario,  comes  the  rumour  that  both  the 
Claflin  Syndicate  of  New  York  (which  recently  purchased 
the  T.  C.  Watkins  store  in  Hamilton)  and  Mr.  William 
Prentice,  of  Montreal,  have  made  overtures  for  the  purchase 
of  the  wholesale  crockery  business  of  W.  J.  Reid  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
that  city.  It  is  known  that  the  Claflins  are  busy  in  a 
number  of  Ontario  cities  negotiating  for  existing  concerns  ; 
but  veil-informed  Toronto  crockery  men  say  that  when 
Mr.  Prentice  bought  a  block  of  the  stock  of  Bavvo  &  Dotter, 
New  York,  he  ceased  to  look  for  further  acquisitions  to  his 
chain,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Winnipeg  is  to  have  a  World’s  Fair  in  1914.  The 
promoters  are  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city.  They 
have  already  raised  82,500,000,  and  it  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Dominion  Government  will  contribute  an 
equal  sum.  British  and  foreign  governments  are  relied  upon 
to  erect  fine  buildings  and  make  large  displays,  so  that  the 
approximate  cost  of  the  Fair  will  reach  nearly  $10,000,000. 
Four  years  hence  Winnipeg  will  be  considerably  nearer  her 
ultimate  destiny  as  the  centre  of  population  of  Canada. 
The  western  country  is  filling  up  very  rapidly  and  four 
years  will  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  population. 
The  operations  of  the  three  trans-continental  railroads  are 
on  a  very  large  and  comprehensive  scale. 

An  American  manufacturer  of  hotel  ware,  who  was  in 
Toronto  during  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  expressed 
his  surprise  that  there  are  no  manufacturers  of  the  finer 
grades  of  earthenware  in  Canada.  ‘  ‘  We  buy  our  clay  from 
Great  Britain  and  we  buy  kaolin  from  Canada.  True,  the 


latter  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired  and  is  not  available 
for  all  our  purposes,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Canada  could 
do  as  well  as  we  can  in  the  manufacture  of  tableware,  and 
thus  provide  a  new  industry  that  would  give  employment 
to  many  people  and  mark  a  note  of  distinct  progress  in  the 
industrial  development  of  your  splendid  young  country. 
Staffordshire  would  soon  supply  you  with  skilled  workmen, 
and  it  would  only  be  a  very  short  time  until  you  could  be 
‘carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.’  ”  It  is  wholly  within  the 
realm  of  probability  that  in  the  vast  diversified  geological 
formations  in  Canada  there  are  clays  suitable  for  every 
purpose  of  the  pottery  manufacturer,  but  as  yet  there  has 
been  no  direct  effort  to  discover  it. 


The  Gazette. 


Dissolutions  of  Partnership. 

'  Note. — When  two  dates  are  given  in  the  following  announcement : 
the  first  is  the  date  of  the  dissolution.  The  date  in  parentheses  that  of 
the  official  advertisement. 

Hughes  E.  &  Co.  (Enoch  Massey  and  Fredk.  Stuart  Hughes), 
Opal  Works,  Fenton,  china  manufacturers,  &c.  Aug.  20.  Debts 
by  F.  S.  Hughes,  who  continues.  (Sept.  13.) 

Sykes  J.  R.  &  Co.  (Jas.  Rhodes  Sykes  and  Jno.  Wm.  Flowett), 
Castleford,  glass  bottle  manufacturers  and  glass  bottle  merchants. 
Aug.  30.  Debts  by  .J.  R.  Sykes,  who  continues.  (Sept.  2.) 

Limited  Companies :  Appointments  of  Receivers ;  Re¬ 
solutions  and  Notices  as  to  Winding-up;  Petitions; 
Orders  and  Official  and  other  Notices. 

Wardle  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hanley.  F.  H.  Pope,  Bank-chambers, 
)  Tunstall,  accountant,  appointed  receiver  July  5. 


Notices  of  Intended  Dividend. 

Jones  Chas.  A.,  the  Meat  and  General  Market,  and  11,  Princess- 
|  st.,  Aberystwyth,  china  and  fancy  goods  dealer.  Claims  to  H.  W. 
Thomas,  Carmarthen,  O.R. 

Rastofsky  Saml.  (commonly  known  as  Sami.  Lewis,  and  trading 
as  Lewis’s  Stores,  as  A.  Lewis  &  Co.),  444,  Harrow-rd.,  Paddington, 
and  76,  Finsbury-pavement,  china  and  glass,  &c.,  dealer.  Claims 
to  E.  S.  Grey,  Bky.  Ct.,  Carey-st.,  O.R. 

Trustees  and  Ccmmissicners  Appointed,  &c. 

Meikle  Wm.  T.,  Glasgow,  glass  merchant,  glazier,  glass  stamer, 
&c.,  a  partner  of  the  firm  of,  &c.,  21,  Wellington-st.,  Glasgow,  as 
an  individual.  Meeting,  D.  Strathie  &  Co.’s,  162,  St.  Vincent-st. 
Glasgow,  Oct.  6  at  12,  to  consider  tr.’s  discharge. 


Deceased  Estates,  Claims  to  be  Lodged. 

Crawford  Elizabeth  O.,  late  china  merchant,  16,  Gilmour- 
i  st.,  Paisley.  Claims  with  M.  Houston,  16,  Gilmour-st.,  Paisley. 


Notices  of  Dividends. 

Blount  Saml.,  84  and  85,  Darby-st.,  Derby,  glass  and  china 
merchant.  First  and  final  2s.  34d.  at  O.R.’s,  Derby. 

Blotjnt  Hy.  W.,  23,  London-st.,  formerly  17,  Pear  Tree-rd., 
Derby,  china  dealer,  Ac.  First  and  final  Is.  7d.  at  O.R.’s,  Derby. 

Davies  Arthur  Goodman,  35,  Bailev-st.,  Oswestry,  dealer  in 
china,  &c.  Supplemental,  18s.  2£d.,  and  4  per  cent,  interest,  at 
O.R.’s  office,  Crypt-chambers,  Chester. 

Extracts  from  the  Registry  of  Deeds  of  Arrangement. 

The  following  Deeds  of  Arrangement  with  Creditors  have  been 
filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  under  the  provisions  of  the  Deeds  of 
Arrangement  Act,  1887.  Under  this  Act  it  is  necessary  that  private 
arrangements  other  than  those  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  shall  be  registered  within  seven  clear  days  after  the  first 
execution  by  the  debtor  or  any  creditor. 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Affidavit  filed  with  the  registered 
Deed,  but  may  be  subject  to  variation  on  realisation.  In  some  cases 
the  estimated  assets  are  not  stated. 

(The  following  lists  are  taken  from  the  Official  Gazette  information, 

I  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  mis-spelling  of  the  names  of 

any  of  the  creditors. — Eds.  P.  G.> 

Bartram  Geo.,  37,  Westgate,  Peterborough,  china,  glass,  &c.» 
fanev  goods  dealer.  Dated,  Aug.  18.  Filed,  Aug.  25.  Liabilities 
unsecured,  £860.  Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £179. 
Tr.,  A.  Willmott,  14,  Old  Jewry-chambers,  London,  E.C.  Secured 
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creditors,  £3.  The  following  are  creditors  : — A.  Chapman  &  Co.» 
London,  £100  ;  Faudels,  Ltd.,  London,  £16  ;  Rasch  Bros.  &  Co.> 
London,  £15  ;  Straw  &  Co.,  London,  £27  ;  Scott,  Cutlibertson 
&  Co.,  London,  £13  ;  J.  E.  Tozer  &  Co.,  London,  £10  ;  Hellyer 
&  Crinks,  Bristol,  £11  ;  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,  Derby, 
£17  ;  W.  E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Doncaster,  £13;  Render,  Me- 
Dougall  &  Co.,  islam,  £31  ;  Baxendale  &  Co.,  Manchester,  £55  ; 
W.  J.  Adkins  &  Co.,  Northampton,  £20  ;  R.  E.  Coe,  Peterborough, 
£15  ;  G.  Rowell,  Ramsey,  £100  ;  J.  ,T.  Bartram,  Spalding,  £200. 

Folland  Robt.  Sanders,  trading  as  R.  S.  Folland  &  Co.,  5  and 
Washwood  Heath-rd.,  Saltley,  and  195,  Great  Lister-st.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  glass,  china,  &c.,  dealer.  Dated,  Sept.  1.  Filed,  Sept.  6. 
Liabilities  unsecured,  £466.  Property,  after  deducting  secured 
claims,  £199.  Tr.,  C.  T.  Appleby,  26,  Corporation -st.,  Birmingham. 
The  following  are  creditors  : — M.  &  J.  Guggenheim,  London,  £16; 
J.  W.  May  &  Co.,  London,  £13  ;  R.  Lunt  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Birmingham, 
£70  ;  R.  N.  Moore  &  Sons,  Birmingham,  £25  ;  A.  Martin  &  Sons, 
Birmingham,  £9  ;  F.  E.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  £11;  Charles 
Osborne,  Birmingham,  £12  ;  W.  S.  Searls  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  £S  ; 
G.  W.  Schram,  Birmingham,  £10;  J.  Walters  &  Sons,  Birming¬ 
ham,  £5  ;  Alfred  A.  Ford,  Birmingham,  £11  ;  J.  E.  Herdman, 
Birmingham,  £9  ;  Heaton  &  Taylor,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  £5  ;  Hoods 
Ltd.,  Birmingham,  £68;  J.  Sadler  &  Sons,  Burslem,  £9;  A.  B. 
Jones  &  Son,  Longton,  £6  ;  Ratcliffe  &  Cb.J,  Longton,  £12  ;  Drabble 
&  Sanderson,  Sheffield,  £8  ;  Albert  Folland,  Wylde  Green,  £76. 

Nicholls  Josiah  Stephen,  Victoria-place,  St.  Austell,  china, 
&c.,  dealer.  Dated,  Aug.  19,  Filed,  Aug,  24.  Liabilities  un¬ 
secured,  £89.  Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £50. 
Tr.,  R.  K.  Daniel,  Fore-st.,  St.  Austell.  The  following  are  credi¬ 
tors  : — W.  H.  Hodge  &  Son,  Plymouth,  £13  ;  Winnicott.  Bros., 
Plymouth,  £11;  F.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Plymouth,  £11. 

Wallace  Ch.as.  Cameron,  trading  as  C.  C.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Baker-st.,  Wey bridge,  house  furnisher  and  china  and  glass  mer¬ 
chant.  Deed  of  inspectorship  and  letter  of  licence  to  debtor 
to  carry  on  his  business  upon  trust,  firstly  to  pay  to  creditors  a 
compensation  of  5s.  in  the  £,  secondly  to  pay  costs,  and  thirdly 
to  pay  to  creditors  rateably  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three 
months  from  Sept.  1,  1910,  until  they  shall  have  received  a  further 
compensation  of  10s.  in  the  £,  making  15s.  in  all  ;  one  creditor 
for  about  £422  postponing  her  claim.  Dated,  Sept.  5.  Filed, 
Sept.  9.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £914.  Property,  after  deducting 
secured  claims,  £755.  Tr.,  W.  Nicholson,  12,  Wood-st.,  E.C., 

I.  A.  Secured  creditors,  £39. 

Wilkins  Ralph  Bernard,  22,  Ashley-rd.,  Altrincham,  glass 
and  china  dealer.  Dated,  Aug.  18.  Filed,  Aug.  25.  Liabilities 
unsecured,  £558.  Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £143. 
Tr.,  J.  H.  Bardsley,  36,  Spring-gardens,  Manchester.  Secured 
creditors,  £2.  The  following  are  creditors  : — Dixon  &  Co.,  London, 
£13  ;  H.  Stanley,  Altrincham,  £21  ;  Syers  &  Nephew,  Altrincham, 
£27  ;  Burgess  &  Leigh,  Burslem,  £10  ;  S.  W.  Wilkins,  Derby,  £50  ; 

J.  Bourne  &  Sons,  Denly  Pottery,  near  Derby,  £15  ;  A.  L.  Arnold, 
Hale,  £20;  J.  Aynsley  &  Sons,  Longton,  £14;  Sampson,  Bridge- 
wood  &  Son,  Longton,  £11  ;  Burton,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  £45  ;  Copfc- 
land  &  Sons,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £12  ;  A.  &  J.  Davis,  Stourbridge, 
£10  ;  Wingfield,  Rowbottom  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  £14  ;  bankers’  claims, 
£105. 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 

Betteridge  &  Hoskins  (Frederick  Betteridge,  Arthur  Hoskins 
and  Frederick  Hoskins),  trading  as  Betteridge  &  Hoskins,  Vineyard- 
walk,  Farringdon-rd.,  E.C.,  glass  silverers,  bevellers,  &c.  The 
following  are  creditors  G.  Bailey,  London,  £31  ;  J.  Clark  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  £12  ;  W.  Clark,  London,  £22  ;  Mrs.  Hoskins, 
London,  £42  ;  Johnson,  Matt.hey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  £16  ;  Gas, 
Light  &  Coke  Co.,  London,  £13  ;  Metropolitan  Credit  Co.,  London, 
£25  ;  St.  Gobain  Glass  Co.,  London,  £27  ;  Tasker,  Bains  &  Co., 
London,  £13;  Vandefackere  Co.,  London,  £36  ;  H.  Young,  London, 
£30.  Partly  secured  creditor  :  St.  J.  C.  Quinton  (security  not 
stated),  London,  £435 ;  preferential  creditors,  £82  ;  liabilities, 
£763  10s.  7d.  ;  assets,  £13  8s.  Id.  Separate  estate  of  Arthur 
Hoskins,  W.  Bott,  London,  £28  ;  preferential  creditors,  £10  ; 
liabilities,  £34  5s.  7d.  Separate  estate  of  F.  Betteridge  :  St.  J.  C. 
Quinton,  London,  £12.  Partly  secured  creditor  :  W.  Clark, 
London,  £29  ;  preferential  creditors,  £51  ;  liabilities,  £98  Is.  lOd. 

Dean  Samuel  Webster,  Middleport,  Burslem,  Stafford,  earthen¬ 
ware  manufacture.  The  adjourned  public  examination  of  the 
above  debtor  was  to  have  been  held  on  Sept.  14  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Hanley,  but,  the  trustee  asked  for  a  further  adjournment  as  he  had 
not  yet  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  going  into  the  books  and 
papers.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and  the  case  stands 
adjourned  accordingly. 

H  ayw  ard  Alma,  2,  Charles-place,  Widcombe,  Bath,  earthenware, 
i  M  d?aler.  The  first  meeting  of  creditors  herein  was  held  at 
tli  *  Official  Receiver's  office,  26,  Baldwin-st.,  Bristol,  on  Sept.  7. 
rh  ■  statement  of  afiairs  showed  liabilities  £260  8s.  and  a  deficiency 
ot  £245  183.  It  appeared  that  the  debtor  started  business  in  1875 
" 1 1  £3  capital.  His  business  w-as  to  attend  market  towns,  and 

sivl  by  Dutch  auction.  ’  The  debtor  attributed  his  failure  to 
bad  trade,  illness  of  himself  and  family,  loss  through  floods  in  1900 


and  loss  through  breakages.  It  appeared  that  the  debtor’s  personal 
and  household  expenditure  had  been  considerably  in  excess  of  his 
trade  profits.  The  debtor  admitted  that  he  knew  of  his  position 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  practically  all  of  his  present  liabilities 
have  been  incurred  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  position.  The 
following  are  creditors  : — G.  Hob.3on  &  Co.,  Burslem,  £10  ;  Hunter 
Bros.,  London,  £15;  G.  .Jones  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bristol,  £38;  S.  J. 
Ivepple,  Bristol,  £78 ;  J.  Lang  &  Co.,  London,  £42 ;  Porcelain 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  about  £12  ;  Pountney  &  Co.,  Bristol, 
about  £15  ;  John  Sadler,  Burslem,  £14. 

Higgins  Wm.  Frdk.,  39,  Ashley-rd.,  and  Star-buildings,  St. 
Augustine’s,  late  107,  Stokes-croft,  all  Bristol,  china  dealer.  R.O., 
Sept.  9.  Adj.,  Sept.  10.  Exam.,  Guildhall,  Bristol,  Oct.  14,  at  12. 

Hinton  Arthur  Ernest,  53,  High-st.,  Hythe,  Kent,  china  dealer, 
&e.  Mr.  Registrar  Furley  held  a  sitting  at  the  Guildhall,  Canter¬ 
bury,  on  Sept.  8,  for  the  adjourned  public  examination  of  the  above 
debtor.  The  unsecured  liabilities  are  returned  at  £1,792  10s.  Id., 
and  the  net  assets  at  £1,188  16s.  lid.  The  Official  Receiver  had 
no  further  questions  to  put  to  the  debtor,  but  a  creditor  (Mrs. 
Andrews)  from  whom  the  debtor  purchased  the  business  put  some 
questions  respecting  an  alleged  sum  of  £300,  which  she  considered 
she  was  entitled  to.  Debtor  explained  that  his  solicitor  had  pro¬ 
mised  that  she  should  receive  that  sum  if  the  lease  turned  out  to  be 
valid,  but  it  could  not  be,  and  therefore  she  was  entitled  to  nothing. 
The  trustee  said  he  had  no  questions  to  put.  He  was  pleased  to  say 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  assets  would  realise  the 
estimate  put  upon  them  by  the  debtor.  He  was  carrying  on  the 
business,  and  the  cash  takings  since  the  date  of  the  receiving  order 
amounted  to  £400.  The  examination  was  closed. 

Reynolds  Jno.,  166,  Gelli-rd.,  Gelli,  .Rhondda,  china,  &c.> 
dealer.  R.O.,  Sept.  6.  Exam.  C.C.,  Pontypridd,  Oct.  4  at  10.15. 
Adj.,  Sept.  6. 

Thomas  Thomas  Charles,  residing  at  62,  St.  Helen’s-gardens, 
North  Kensington,  W.,  lately  china  and  glass  dealer.  The  statutory 
first  meeting  of  creditors  under  the  receiving  order  made  against  this 
debtor  on  August  25  was  held  on  Sept.  8  at  Bankruptcy-buildings, 
Carey-st.,  W.C.  Mr.  Walter  Boyle,  Assistant  Official  Receiver, 
who  presided,  reported  that  the  debtor  had  attended  for  preliminary 
examination,  and  stated  that  eleven  years  ago  he  opened  a  china 
and  glass  business  on  his  own  account  in  Queen’s-rd.,  W.,  but  it 
was  unsuccessful,  and  was  closed  two  years  later,  all  the  debts  being 
paid  in  full.  He  had  since  acted  as  factor  and  agent  in  the  sale  of 
china  and  glass  goods,  with  an  office,  before  1909,  in  Hatton-garden. 
His  principal  agency  was  in  connection  with  an  Austrian  firm, 
which  failed  eighteen  months  ago,  and  involved  him  in  a  loss  in 
consequence  of  their  goods  not  being  up  to  sample.  The  statement 
of  the  debtor’s  affairs  disclosed  unsecured  liabilities  £103  11s.  5d., 
principally  due  to  money-lenders,  and  assets  valued  at  £30,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  cases  of  pottery  stored  at  William  Whiteley’s.  The 
case  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  P^eceiver  to  be  wound  up 
in  bankruptcy. 

Village  Joseph,  44,  Silver-st.,  Doncaster,  York,  glass  and  china 
dealer.  The  followdng  are  creditors  ; — British  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd., 
Eccles,  £76  ;  Jonas  Lang  &  Co.,  London,  £22  ;  Barker  Bros.,  Ltd., 
Longton,  £17  ;  Barratt  &  Co.,  Burslem,  £15  ;  Wildblood,  Heath  & 
Sons,  Longton,  £13  ;  J.  Cotweiter,  Bohemia,  £11  ;  Priory  Loan  Co., 
Doncaster,  £13  ;  E.  Enderlein,  London,  £10  ;  James  Sadler  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Burslem,  £10  ;  Mrs.  Lamb,  Bedale,  £15  ;  Hilda  Eliz.  Burrows, 
Bath,  £10. 


New  British  Patents. 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  expressly  for  “  Thb  Po’rrKRY 
Gazette”  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfebn  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent  Agents, 
15,  South-street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  and  2l,Southampton-buildings.  W.C. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

Apparatus  for  Drawing  Glass,  No.  20,141. — W.  W.  Pilkington. 

Improvements  in  apparatus  for  drawing  glass.  Aug.  29,  1910. 
Bottles,  No.  21,075. — P.  H.  Harrordt.  Improvements  in  bottles. 
Sept,  10,  1910. 

Earthenware  Insulators,  No.  20,624. — D.  G.  Norman.  New  pro¬ 
cess  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  insulators.  Sept.  5,  1910. 
Feeding  Bottles,  No.  20,577. — J.  A.  Hardcastle  and  F.  J.  Bayliss. 

Improvements  in  and  relating  to  feeding  bottles.  Sept.  3,  1910. 
Inkstand.  No.  19,998. — E.  LobelandK.  Lobel.  Improved  inkstand. 
Aug.  27,  1910. 

Lid  for  Milk  Jugs.- — G.  W.  Shailer,  C.  Collis,  D.  Collis,  and  J. 

Collis.  Improved  lid  for  milk  jugs  and  the  like.  Aug.  16,  1910. 
Metal  Strengthening  Ring. — H.  E.  Hansen.  Improved  metal 
strengthening  ring  for  the  edge  or  edges  of  hollow-ware.  Aug.  30, 
1910. 

Pudding  Basins,  No.  19,692. — Jane  H.  Smith.  Improvements 
in  pudding  basins  and  the  like.  Aug.  23,  1910. 
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Fig.  B.  “Flatted." 
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Fig.  D.  "Moulded." 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  AND  PRICES  TO 


James  Stiff  &  Sons, 

LONDON  POTTERY, 

LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Telegrams:  '  STIFF.  LONDON.” 


Telephone:  HOP,  627. 


Fig.  A.  “Thrown.” 


I  LTERPRESSE 


(DEHNE’S) 


ADOPTED  BY  ALL  THE  LEADING  CONTINENTAL  POTTERIES. 


THE 

BEST 

PRESS 
ON  THE 
MARKET. 


Filterpress  with  18  wooden  chambers,  plates  30  in.  sq.  ;  filtering  surface  140  sq.  ft., 
with  patent  rotary-centre  closing  screw. 


FULL 

PARTICULARS 

FROM 


C.  HARZER  & 


OVER 

17,000 

IN 

USE. 


co. 


FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  HOUSE,  LONDON.  E.G. 
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Rotary  Sifters,  No.  20,280. — T.  H.  Gaskell,  H.  Morris,  F.  Beard- 
more,  and  W.  Boulton,  Ltd.  Improvements  in  rotary  sifters  for 
treating  potters’  slip,  powdered  substances,  and  the  like.  Aug.  31, 
1910. 


Specifications  Published. 

1909. 

18,024. — Collins.  Gas-fired  kilns  for  burning  bricks  and  other 
articles. 

23,835. — Bruff.  Afternoon  tea-sets. 

18,118. — Sauvageon. — Electric  furnaces  for  the  continuous  manu¬ 
facture  of  glass. 

18,544. — Forster.  Glass-blowing  machines.  (Date  applied  for 
under  International  Convention,  May  27,  1909.) 

19,080. — Doulton  &  Noke.  Decoration  of  pottery. 

20,400. — Garros.  Apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  ceramic 
ware,  glassware,  enamelling  metals,  and  the  like. 
(Date  applied  for  under  International  Convention,  J 
Sept.  5,  1908.) 

20,801. — Sankey.  Apparatus  for  moulding  flower  pots  and  other 
earthenware  vessels. 

21,094. — Bodley  &  Industries,  Ltd.  Non-refillable  bottles. 

12,180. — Dennis.  Construction  of  kiln  for  the  firing  of  pottery, 
enamel  ware,  glass  ware,  enamelling  and  the  like. 
(Post-dated  Aug.  24,  1909.)  ,  , 

.  1910J 

1,198. — Campe  &  Regener.  Lamp  globes  made  of  transparent 
glass.  (Date  applied  for  under  International  Con¬ 
vention,  Feb.  8,  1909.) 

4,619. — Hunt.  Sprinkler  bottles  for  liquid  or  powder. 

2,476. — Benard.  Bottles. 

3,737. — Robin.  Dropping  pipettes  for  pharmaceutical  or  like 
purposes. 

7,648. — Hussey.  Drinking  cups. 

3,712. — Dunker.  Gauge  for  use  in  cutting  glass. 

6,448. — Hunt  (Holz  Manufacturing  Co.).  Bottle -handling  device. 
12,301. — Heinemann.  Glass  decanters. 

Designs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  proprietors  of  designs  entered  on  the  Register 
in  Class  4,  ivhich  includes  "Articles  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  glass, 
earthenware,  or  porcelain,  bricks,  tiles ,  or  cement .” 

566,724-25. — Eclipse  Glass  Works,  Ltd.,  Lea  Bridge,  Clapton,  N.E. 
566,829.-— Wiltshaw,  Robinson  &  Son,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

566.884.  — Mintons,  Ltd.,  London-rd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

567,044. — J.  Kent,  Old  Foley  Pottery,  Longton. 

567,102. — Wileman  &  Co.,  Longton. 

567,112. — Johnsen  &  Jorgensen,  Ltd.,  26-27,  Farringdon-st.,  E.C. 
567,189. — R.  H.  &  S.  L.  Plant,  Tuscan  Works,  Longton. 

567.325.  — J.  Tams  &  Son,  Crown  Pottery,  Longton. 

567,331. — M.  McCarrick,  Netlierton-rd.,  Worksop. 

567,377. — Bishop  &  Stonier,  Hanley. 

567,385. — - J7 LV'Robin,  54,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

567.693.  — C.  Allerton  &  Sons,  Park  Works,  Longton. 

567.694.  — Stohrbridge  Glazed  Brick  and  Fireclay'’  Co..  Ltd.,  Dudley. 

567.793.  — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent 

567,796. — Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem. 

567,854. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41  and  42,  Shoe-lane,  Holborn. 
567,047. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

567.326.  — W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons,  3,  High-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
567,380. — A.  G.  Wilkinson,  4,  Cedar-grove,  Heaton  Moor,  Stock- 

port,  and  T.  C.  Tomlinson,  29,  New  Cannon-st., 
Manchester. 

567,637. — F.  Tuhten,  Wolfe-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

567.794.  — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

567,932. — C.  W.  Neumeister,  15,  City-rd.,  E.C. 

567,972-3.— Weiss  &  Riheller,  70-71,  Chiswell-st.,  E.C. 

568,018. — S.  C.  Akehurst,  55,  Farringdon-st.,  E.C. 

568,127. — A.  W.  Savill.  Dewbrook,  Mayfield-avenue,  Woodford  j 
Green,  Essex. 

568‘180-83. — Wiltshaw,  Robinson  &  Son,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

568*187. — Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  41  and  42,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 

568,236. — Johnsen  &  Jorgensen,  Ltd.,  26  and  27,  Farringdon-st.,  E.C. 
568,315-17. — Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem. 
568,523. — J.  F.  Hardy,  60,  King’s  Cross-rd.,  N. 

568,848-9. — Adderleys,  Ltd.,  Daisy  Bank  Pottery,  Longton. 

567.795.  — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

567,971.— D.  Jones,  Avoca,  Garden-lane,  Chester. 

568,382-84. — Rheinische  Glashutten  A.  G.,  Kohn-Ebrenfeld,  Ger¬ 
many.  (Address  for  service  c/o  Carpmael  &  Co.,  24, 
Southampton-buildings,  London,  W.C. 

568,4/3. — Adderleys,  Ltd.,  Daisy  Bank  Pottery,  Longton. 

568,529-30. — Joseph  Bourne  &  Son,  Denby  Pottery,  near  Denby. 
568,655. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

568.884.  — B.  Smith,  6,  Weymouth-st.,  W. 

568,948-9. — W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons,  3,  High-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

■I 


Latest  Complete  Specifications. 

Moulds  for  Glass  Workers. — -Charles-Marcel-Elphege  Dumont, 
Verrerie  de  Rentonval  par  Foucarmont  (Seine  Inferieure),  France, 
claims  : — (1)  In  a  mould  closer  for  glass  workers,  two  levers  crossed 
in  the  form  of  shears  and  pivoted,  each  carrying  at  one  of  its  ends 
a  fork  in  which  one  of  the  arms  of  the  mould  engages,  the  other  end 
having  pivoted  to  it  a  rod  controlled  by  the  corresponding  pedal 
through  the  medium  of  a  lever.  (2)  In  a  mould  closer  for  glass 


workers,  two  springs  for  effecting  the  opening  of  the  mould,  with 
variable  tension  according  to  the  pivot  of  attachment.  (3)  In  a 
mould  closer  for  glass  workers,  two  clamps  and  a  binding  screw  for 
fixing  the  plate  forming  the  bottom  of  the  mould.  (4)  In  a  mould 
closer  for  glass  workers,  fixing  the  devices  claimed  in  the  preceding 
claims  to  one  and  the  same  stand  forming  the  platform  for  the 
mould  closer.  (5)  In  a  mould  closer  for  glass  workers,  pedal  raising 
devices  fixed  on  the  pedals  by  means  of  feet. 

Stoneware  Hot  Water  Bottles. — C.  Buchan,  of  the  firm  of  A.  W. 
Buchan  &  Co.,  Potteries,  Portobello,  Scotland,  declares  this  inven¬ 
tion  to  be  as  follows  : — This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in 
stoneware  hot  water  bottles  and  to  means  for  facilitating  the  filling 
of  the  bottles  with  hot  water.  I  fashion  the  filling  aperture  w  ith  a 
funnel  shaped  entrance,  forming  a  guard  above  and  around  the  said 
aperture  which  is  screwed  in  the  ordiary  way  for  the  reception  of  a 

jfZ'?./. 


screwed  stopper.  There  may  be  a  seat  or  edge  around  the  aperture 
at  thi  foot  of  the  funnel  shaped  portion  for  the  ordinary  rubber 
washer  to  rest  on  ;  or  the  sloping  sides  of  the  funnel  shaped  portion 
may  be  carried  right  down  to  the  screwed  portion  of  the  aperture 
so  that  there  is  a  wedging  action  on  the  rubber  as  the  stopper  is 
screwed  in.  The  said  funnel-shaped  portion  may  either  be  on  the 
to]6  of  the  hot  water  bottle  or  at  the  one  end  thereof. 
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POULENC’S  LIQUID  GOLD, 

2  BRANDS  PRIX— PARIS,  1900.  |  2  GRANDS  PRIX-ST.  LOUIS.  1904. 

FRaNCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1 908. -MEMBERS  OF  JURY  (HORS  COKCOURS). 


BROWN  GOLD. 


Man  ufacturers  of 


LUSTRE  COLOURS. 


TRADE  MARK. 


ENAMELS  St  COLOURS  fob  CERAMIC 

COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  CHINA. 
COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  EARTHENWARE. 
PREPARED  OXIDES  for  COLORATION  of  ENAMELS. 

LES  ETABLISSEMENTS  POOLENC  FRERES,  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  9?,  RUE  YIEILLE  DO  TEMPLE,  PARIS. 

Agent  for  England:  JOS.  FLACH,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  Tower  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Represented  in  STAFFORDSHIRE  by  Mr.  JAMES  G.  GREGORY,  Liverpool  Road,  NEWCASTLE,  Staffs 


G  O 
Y 

TUNSTALL, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


and  ROYAL  SEMI -PORCELAIN,  also 
TILES  for  WALLS,  HEARTHS.  FURNITURE.  Sc 

A-OA/DO/V  SHOW  ROOMS, 

4 9, HATTON  GARDEN,  E.C.  *  GRM/V BROS.,  AGENTS . 


New  York  Agent.  Australian  Agent, 

Edward  Butler,  Neal  Harrison, 

67  &  69,  Park  Place,  New  York.  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne. 

mm 


Paris  Agents. 

P.  de  Courcy  &  Mitten, 

6,  Cite  Paradis,  Pari*. 
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Improvements  in  Bottles,  Jars,  &c. — M.  J.  Fleming,  of  33,  Bel- 

mont-st.,  Southport,  claims: — (1)  In  a  bottle,  jar  or  the  like  the 
combination  of  one  or  more  holes  in  the  neck  thereof,  pins  or  the 
like  for  passing  through  said  holes  and  a  groove  in  which  wire  or  the 
like  is  inserted  after  the  bottle  has  been  filled,  by  means  of  which 


J 


wire  the  pin  is  prevented  from  falling  out,  and  an  additional  security 
against  being  tampered  with  is  provided.  (2)  In  a  bottle,  jar  or 
the  like  as  in  Claim  1,  a  pin  or  stud  comprising  a  hollow  socket  into 
which  a  pronged  shank  is  inserted,  and  prevented  from  being  with¬ 
drawn  without  damaging  the  bottle. 

Backing  for  Opal,  Plain,  and  Coloured  Glass  Tiles,  &c. — C.  Green- 
slade,  34,  Westerham-rd.,  Leyton,  declares  this  invention  to  be 
as  follows  : — The  backing  consists  of  the  following  ingredients  : — 
Keen’s  cement  stone  dust  size  and  ochre  to  colour  mixed  with  water 
to  the  consistency  of  paste  and  applying  same  in  any  suitable 
manner  to  the  back  of  the  glass  for  the  purpose  of  wall  decoration 
and  the  like  two  parts  of  Keen’s  cement,  and  one  part  of  stone  dust. 

Machine  for  Manufacturing  Glass  Bottles,  Jars,  &c. — F.  W. 
G.  W.  Knowdes,  of  Ivy  House,  Thornhill,  Lees,  near  Dewsbury,  and 
Inman,  of  Mariners’  Cottage,  Thornhill  Lees,  claim  In  machines 
for  manufacturing  glass  bottles,  jars  and  the  like,  of  the  type  in 
which  the  plunger  of  the  parison  mould  is  w  ithdrawn  before  blow  ing 


air  into  the  bottle  or  the  like  : — (1)  Means  for  locking  the  plunger 
in  the  position  to  which  it  is  withdrawn.  (2)  In  combination  with 
a  cam  or  inclined  surface  or  surfaces  formed  upon  the  rear  of  the 
nipple  holder  or  plunger  cylinder,  a  crossbar  secured  to  the  plunger 
and  adapted  to  engage  such  surface  or  surfaces,  the  said  crossbar  j 
being  capable  cf  a  rotatory  movement. 

Earthenware  Jug.— L.  L.  Grimwade,  of  The  Watlands,  Wolstan-  i 
ton,  declares  this  invention  to  be  described  by  the  following  state¬ 
ment  :  This  invention  consists  of  an  improved  earthenw’are  jug 
tor  use  with  beer  and  other  liquids,  and  it  is  devised  to  provide  an 
earthenw’are  jug  w'hich  can  be  cheaply  and  easily  made,  and  yet 
which  will  enable  one  to  approximately  measure  predetermined 
quantities  of  fluids.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  earthenware  shrinks 
unevenly  and  loses  its  shape  after  baking,  or  through  varying 
temperature,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  jugs  before  baking  with 
any  quantity  indication  marks  which  can  be  relied  on  to  be  accurate 
in  the  finished  article  ;  thus  the  only  wray  to  obtain  jugs  wrhose 
capacity  is  accurately  gauged,  consists  in  grading  each  one  of  them 
individually  after  they  have  been  baked,  a  very  expensive  process.  I 


Previous  inventors  have  proposed  to  mould  or  impress  a  gauge  on 
the  inside  of  earthenware  vessels,  and  indication  marks  have  also 
been  applied  but  not  by  moulding  to  the  outside  of  vessels.  My 
invention,  however,  is  only  the  improved  jug  as  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  drawings,  wTherein  Fig.  1  is  a  sectional  elevation,  and 
Fig.  2  a  half  plan  looking  down  on  the  jug.  The  quantity  indica¬ 
tion  marks,  consisting  in  this  instance  of  a  line  of  slightly  raised 


cheapness  being  thus  combined  with  very  fair  accuracy  in  the 
measuring  of  liquids  in  the  jug.  In  addition  to  this,  the  invention 
comprises  the  formation  of  the  top  of  the  jug  with  an  inturned 
overhanging  rim  C — except  for  the  spout  D — and  the  provision  of 
a  table  for  determining  the  relation  between  certain  measure¬ 
ments,  as  described  hereinafter.  The  rim  being  overhung,  as  shown, 
is  not  easily  chipped  on  the  outside,  and  can  therefore  be  packed 
and  used  with  greater  safety.  The  marks  B  aforesaid,  are  made 
on  the  outside  of  the  jug  at  approximately  the  level  or  levels  at 
which  the  jug  contains  certain  predetermined  quantities  of  liquid, 
and,  instead  of  points,  may  consist  of  one  or  more  dotted  or  other 
lines  or  projecting  ledges  or  indentations,  extending  round  the  jug. 
On  the  base  E  or  other  convenient  portion  of  the  jug  I  may  print  a 
table  stating  the  approximate  quantity  that  the  jug  will  contain, 
or  the  different  quantities  for  different  indication  marks  at  various 
heights  of  the  jug,  and  the  relation  of  these  quantities  in  fluid  ounces, 
metric  measure  and  so  forth.  Anyone  measuring  the  liquid  can  tell 
approximately  when  the  liquid  entering  the  jug  has  reached  the 
desired  level  as  determined  by  the  indication  marks,  and  can  act 
accordingly. 

Improvements  in  Glass  Globes. — O.  A.  Mygatt,  of  No.  15,  East 
32nd-st.,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  claims  1.  Improved  glass  globe 
shade  or  enclosure,  characterised  by  the  feature  that  one  surface 
is  partially  or  entirely  provided  with  a  plurality  of  radial  ribbings 
having  outlines  of  non-uniform  pattern  arranged  in  groups,  the 
other  surface  being  with  or  without  patterns.  2.  Constructional 
modification  of  the  glass  globe,  shade  or  enclosure  set  forth  in  claim 


1,  characterised  by  the  feature  that  the  ribbings  on  the  one  surface 
comprise  radiallydisposed  convex  or  concave  surfaces,  which  surfaces 
alternate  one  with  another  and  with  flat  surfaces.  3.  Constructional 
modification  of  the  glass  globe,  shade  or  enclosure  set  forth  in 
claim  1,  characterised  by  the  feature  that  the  component  parts 
of  the  radial  ribbings  composing  an  alternating  pattern  are  repeated 
in  the  reverse  order  in  the  adjacent  patterns. 

Pie  Funnel. — L.  L.  Grimwade,  of  The  Watlands,  Wolstanton, 
claims  : — (1)  For  use  with  bakers,  pie  dishes,  and  the  like,  an  im¬ 


proved  pie  funnel  having  a  roof  provided  with  an  upwardly  pro¬ 
jecting  rim  or  welt,  and  also  having  a  vent  or  vents  through  which 
the  air  or  steam  may  escape,  additional  vents  being  provided,  if 
desired,  through  which  the  juice  can  flow. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


THE  MARKING  OF  IMPORTED  GOODS. 

THE  North  Staffordshire  and  the  Worcestershire 
Chambers  of  Commerce  are  taking  steps  to 
induce  the  Government  to  adopt  some  vigorous 
course  to  protect  British  manufacturers  against 
unfair  competition  from  abroad.  In  the  case  of 
the  pottery  trade  the  competition  would  be  better  de¬ 
scribed  as  dishonest.  The  North  Staffordshire  Chamber 
recently  requested  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
receive  a  deputation  of  manufacturers  and  workpeople 
in  order  that  they  might  submit  to  him  suggestions  as  to 
the  classification  of  pottery  imported,  and  as  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act.  The  reply  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  to  the  effect  that  the  “  question  whether  there 
should  be  a  compulsory  marking  of  all  imported  goods  with 
the  indication  of  origin  ”  had  been  several  times  inquired 
into  by  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  had  always  reported  against  it,  and  that  under  these 
circumstances  no  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  his 
receiving  a  deputation,  but  he  would  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  any  communication  from  the  Chamber  on  the 
subject.  This  was  considered  anything  but  satisfactory, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Chamber  on 
Oct.  12  it  was  decided  to  refer  Mr.  Buxton’s  letter  to  the 
Parliamentary  and  Tariffs  Committee  for  further  con¬ 
sideration. 

One  .point  in  Mr.  Buxton’s  letter  should  receive  the 
early  attention  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  of  manu¬ 
facturers  generally.  He  says  that  suggestions  for  revision 
•of  the  official  “  Import  List  ”  in  accordance  with  which 


the  returns  of  imports  into  this  country  are  recorded,  are 
considered  annually  by  a  Departmental  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Customs.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  to  be  held  soon,  the  form  and  scope  of  the 
trade  returns  for  1911  will  be  considered  and  decided,  and 
he  suggests  that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  should  put 
their  suggestions  in  writing  and  send  them  to  him.  He 
adds  :  “  There  will  be  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  to  meet  such  views  of  the  Chambers  as  represent 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  trade.’’  Mr.  Ridgway, 
in  his  able  address  to  the  North  Staffordshire  Chamber, 
emphasised  two  very  urgent  but  “  reasonable  require¬ 
ments  ”  of  the  pottery  trade  : — (1)  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  as  the  carriage  for  earthenware  is  less  than  that  for 
china,  much  of  the  latter  is  sent  into  this  country  under 
the  former  designation.  (2)  Unmarked  foreign  pottery 
coming  into  England  could  very  easily  be  sent  out  to 
Canada  and  receive  the  Canadian  preference,  whereas  if  it 
bore  a  foreign  mark  that  would  be  impossible.  If  this 
practice  of  labelling  imported  china  as  earthenware  is  as 
common  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  the  returns  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  are  worthless  as  official  statistics.'  According 
to  the  returns,  within  the  last  six  years  the  imports  of 
earthenware  have  largely  increased,  and  the  imports  of 
china  have  diminished,  as  Mr.  Ridgway  said,  “  almost  to 
vanishing  point.”  Those  most  familiar  with  the  trade 
know  that  the  bulk  of  the  pottery  imported  is  china. 
To  prevent  the  injustice  to  manufacturers,  and  to  secure 
the  accuracy  of  its  own  statistics,  Government  should 
render  it  impossible  for  imported  china  to  be  labelled 
earthenware.  Under  the  present  system,  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  secure  a  great  reduction  in  the  carriage  of  their 
china  to  this  country,  and  the  importers  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  if  they  are  so  minded,  of  sending  it  to  foreign  and 
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colonial  markets  with  the  prestige  and  preferences 
pertaining  to  British  manufactures. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION. 


THE  volume  of  statistics  of  compensation  and  of 
proceedings  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  1906,  and  the  Employers’  Liability  Act, 
1880,  during  the  year  1909,  issued  by  the  Home 
Office,  gives  for  the  first  time  practically  com¬ 
plete  statistics  for  the  seven  great  groups  of  industries — 
mines,  quarries,  railways,  factories,  harbours  and  docks, 
constructional  work,  and  shipping.  The  statistics  of 
compensation  paid  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  were  compiled  from  returns  received  partly  in  the  form 
of  collective  returns  supplied  by  Mutual  Indemnity  Societies, 
Insurance  Societies,  Insurance  Companies  and  Employers’ 
Associations,  and  partly  direct  from  individual  employers. 
The  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  requires  returns  to  be 
made  in  respect  of  industries  carried  on  in  factories  to  which 
the  Factory  Workshop  Act,  1901,  applies,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  term  factory  is  applied  by  the  Act  to  any 
premises  in  which  a  manufacturing  process  is  carried  on 
with  the  aid  of  mechanical  power,  and  to  certain  classes 
of  works  (in  which  pottery  works  and  glass  works  are 
included)  whether  mechanical  power  is  used  or  not.  The 
figures  for  pottery  and  glass  works  are  therefore  included 
in  the  totals  for  ‘'factories.” 

A  table  is  given  comparing,  for  each  group,  the  number 
of  fatal  accidents  with  the  number  of  persons  employed 
undei  the  W  orkmen  s  Compensation  Act,  and  a  similar 
comparison  between  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  under  the  Factory  Act. 
From  this  it  appears  that  there  were  69,146  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  1909  in  china  and  earthenware  works  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  and  that  there  were  8 
fatal  accidents  among  them,  in  respect  of  which  £787  was 
paid  in  compensation,  and  that  there  were  1 ,023  cases  of 
disablement,  in  respect  of  which  £6,592  was  paid  in  com¬ 
pensation. — £870  was  paid  in  compensation  in  fatal  cases 
of  industrial  disease  ’  ’  in  the  china  and  earthenware 
trade,  and  £2,278  was  paid  in  compensation  in  disablement 
cases  in  the  same  trades.  Other  tables  are  given  showing 
the  number  of  persons  wholly  and  partially  dependent  in 
the  cases  of  fatal  accidents,  and  the  number  of  disablement 
cases,  and  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  in  respect  of 
them.  The  total  charge  for  compensation  under  the 
heading  of  factories  was  £784,095,  which  works  out  at 
3s.  5d.  per  head  on  the  number  of  persons  employed.  In 
a  list  of  compensations  in  individual  industries,  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  china  and  earthenware  industries  the 
compensation  works  out  at  3s.  0|d.  per  head  on  the 
returns  of  persons  employed. 


MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 

IN  his  presidential  address  to  the  members  of  the 
Vesey  Club,  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  on  Oct.  13,  Sir  Wm. 
A.  Tilden,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  gave  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  relation  of  science  to  human  progress.  He 
emphasised  the  importance  of  scientific  research  to 
manufacturing  industries,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  assistance  in  research  work.  It  was  necessarv 
in  these  days  to  provide  for  some  form  of  co-operation 
in  research,  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  some 
kinds  of  investigation  was  quite  beyond  the  means  of 
most  private  persons,  and  partly  because  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  separation  which  still  prevailed  between 
science  and  industry.  In  the  first  place,  then,  science 
might  justly  look  for  assistance  from  the  State.  In 
England  this  was  already  given,  but  in  a  grudging  way. 


•  •  .  .  .  He  felt  strongly  that  some  of  the  rather  large 
funds  given  in  the  form  of  scholarships  could  be  more 
advantageously  used  if  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
proved  investigators,  to  make  them  independent  of  the 
necessity  to  earn  a  living  by  teaching  or  other  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  He  recognised,  however,  some  of  the 
difficulties  likely  to  attend  such  a  scheme.  Discoveries 
could  not  be  made  to  order.  An  able,  industrious,  and 
conscientious  man  might  work  for  years  without  pro¬ 
ducing  definite  results,  and  a  few  cases  of  that  kind  would 
probably  shake  public  confidence.  It  would  also  be 
necessary  to  provide  incomes  large  enough  to  attract 
and  retain  the  services  of  the  most  able  men  available. 
Our  manufacturers  had  made  some  progress  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  but  they  still  suffered  from  the 
prevalence  of  delusions.  One  mistake  commonly  made 
arose  out  of  ignorance  of  the  methods,  powers,  or  pro¬ 
mises  of  science.  It  seemed  to  be  still  too  often  supposed 
that  a  scientific  man,  called  into  hurried  consultation, 
could  at  once  overcome  a  difficulty  in  a  manufacturing 
process  or  could  devise  an  improvement  which,  if 
adopted,  would  represent  many  thousands  of  pounds’ 
profit  to  someone.  It  was  too  often  forgotten  that  if 
this  were  so  scientific  men  would  be  better  off  than  they 

usually  were . In  this  country  there  had  not 

hitherto  been  sufficient  attraction  to  draw  into  the 
field  of  technology  a  due  share  of  the  best  brains  of  the 
nation.  The  link  between  science  and  industry  must  be 
established  by  the  masters  of  industry  themselves.  He 
did  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  much  of  the  technical 
instruction  which  was  talked  about,  and  he  feared  that 
much  money  was  being  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  teach 
industrial  operations  in  schools  and  colleges.  What 
was  wanted  was  the  highest  and  most  complete  kind  of 
instruction  in  pure  science  following  a  good  general 
education,  conducted  on  such  lines  that  the  fittest  only 
passed  forward  to  the  university  or  scientific  school. 

It  is  said  that  Buffon  remarked  concerning  Rousseau’s 
teaching,  But  that  is  what  we  have  all  been  saying 
for  a  long  time.”  Yet  Rousseau’s  teaching  helped  to 
bring  about  the  French  Revolution.  Similarly,  the  above 
is  what  this  Gazette  and  the  leading  men  connected  with 
the  industries  it  represents  have  been  saying  for  a  long 
time.  Perhaps  some  day  the  cause  of  applied  science 
will  find  its  Rousseau,  who  will  ‘  ‘say  it  all  over  again,” 
but  in  such  a  way  as  shall  bring  about  another  much 
needed  revolution. 


U.S.  Glass  Imports  and  Exports. — An  Official  statement 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  gives  the 
following  figures  on  imports  of  glass  into  the  United  States 
and  exports  of  same  for  eight  months  ending  with  August, 
1910,  and  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year. 
Of  bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  carboys,  empty  or  filled, 
there  were  brought  in  during  eight  months  ending  with 
August,  1910,  $572,738  worth,  while  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  months  of  the  previous  year  $455,146  worth  was 
imported.  During  eight  months  ending  with  August, 
1910,  bottles,  decanters,  and  other  glassware,  cut  or  orna¬ 
mented,  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $214,006  (prior  to 
July  1,  1910,  this  class  of  goods  was  included  in  “  all  other 
glassware  ”).  The  total  glass  and  glassware  imports 
during  the  eight  months  ending  with  August,  1910,  were 
valued  at  $4,856,077,  while  during  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  previous  year  the  total  value  of  imports  was 
$3,830,466,  showing  an  increase  of  $1,025,611.  During  the 
eight  months  ending  with  August,  1910,  the  glass  exports 
were  valued  at  $1,509,776,  showing  an  increase  of  $391,688. 
Exports  during  August,  1910,  were  valued  at  $243,782, 
while  those  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1909  were 
valued  at  $2’  5,866. 
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AN  INTERESTING  “CENTENARY” 
SOUVENIR. 

FEW  years  ago  we  of  the  pottery  and  glass 
trades  in  England  were  apt  to  look  upon  those 
trades  in  the  United  States  as  only  in  their 
infancy,  though  we  admitted  the  rapid  progress 
made  by  the  restless  energy  of  the  keen  business 
men  engaged  in  them.  As  traders,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are,  of  course,  still  young  in  comparison  with  some 
houses  in  this  country,  but  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
recognise  that  they  are  no  longer  in  their  adolescence. 

The  Jones,  McDuffee  &  Stratton  Co.,  fine  pottery,  glass 
and  lamp  merchants,  33,  Franklin-st.,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  this  year  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of 
their  business. 

They  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated  on 
having  kept  good, 
all  through  their 
career,  the  steady 
progress  marked  by 
the  record  of  their 
earliest  years.  The 
soundness  of  the 
principles  and 
methods  adopted 
by  the  founder — 

Otis  Narcross  —  in 
1810,  and  pursued 
by  all  his  succes¬ 
sors,  is  proved  by 
the  colossal  organ¬ 
isation  into  which 
the  comparatively 
small  business  of 
the  first  proprietor 
has  developed. 

By  way  of  com¬ 
memorating  their 
centenary  the  com¬ 
pany  have  designed 
a  “Souvenir  Plate,” 
on  which  is  printed 
in  blue  an  abbre¬ 
viated  pictorial  and 
descriptive  account 
of  their  progressive 
career.  The  plate 
has  been  produced 
by  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Etruria,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  givino-  I 
an  illustration  of  it — reproduced  from  a  photograph  of  a 
plate  sent  to  us.  In  the  centre  of  the  plate  there  are  view's 
of  the  various  stores  occupied  by  the  company,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  being  the  commanding  block  at  the  corner  of 
Franklin-st.  and  Hawley-st.,  built  in  1905.  Here  they  have 
ten  floors  in  which  they  hold  huge  stocks  of  china,  earthen¬ 
ware,  glass,  and  lamps — the  produce  of  the  principal  manu-  ! 
facturers  of  the  world.  They  keep  many  of  these  goods  in 
original  cases  ready  for  quick  deliver}^,  and,  in  addition,  they 
hold  loose  stocks  of  most  of  them,  so  that  assorted  packages 
can  be  quickly  made  up.  On  the  rim  of  the  plate  there  are 
medallion  portraits  of  the  first  four  partners  in  the  firm, 
the  spaces  between  them  being  covered  b}^  printed  floral 
designs.  On  the  bottom  of  the  plate  there  are  interesting 
records  (also  printed  in  blue),  showing  that  the  business 
was  founded  in  1810  by  Otis  Narcross,  and  was  enlarged 
in  1826.  In  1851  Ichabod  Howland  was  admitted  partner, 


and  Mr.  Otis  Narcross  retired  after  a  strenuous  business 
career  of  41  years.  In  1862  Mr.  Jerome  Jones  was 
admitted,  and  Otis  Narcross  &  Co.  was  dissolved,  Howland 
&  Jones  succeeding  to  the  business.  Ichabod  Howland 
died,  and  Jones,  McDuffee  &  Stratton  succeeded  to  the 
business  in  1871.  A  testimony  to  the  stability  of  the  firm 
is  found  in  the  memoirs  of  ex-Mayor  Narcross,  where  it  is 
recouled  that  In  the  seven  financial  panics  it  has  been 
the  good  fortune  of  the  partners  to  avoid  disaster.” 

The  present  company  consists  of  Jerome  Jones,  since 
1853  ;  Louis  P.  McDuffee.  since  1863  ;  Solomon  P.  Strat¬ 
ton,  since  1866  ;  Franklin  S.  Williams,  since  1866  ; 
Frederick  L.  Proctor,  since  1871  ;  Theodore  Jones,  since 
18S5.  Five  of  these  have  been  together  in  business  for 
upwards  of  40  years,  and  the  junior  member  25  years. 

Most  of  their  faces 
are  familiar  in  the 
Potteries,  allhaving 
visited  them.  Mr. 
Stratton  not  only 
visited  the  English, 
French  and  Ger¬ 
man  potteries,  but 
has  made  many 
trips  to  Japan,  seek¬ 
ing  out  the  potter}^ 
products  of  that 
remarkable  people. 
While  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  made 
great  progress  in 
the  development  of 
the  art,  yet  it  goes 
without  prejudice 
to  say  that  the  finer 
brands  yet  come 
from  abroad,  and 
these  brands,  which 
are  stocked  by  the 
company,  are  house¬ 
hold  words  with 
many  Americans. 
The  descriptive  par¬ 
ticulars  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  plate, 
like  the  illustrations 
on  the  front  of  it, 
are  clearly  printed 
in  blue.  The  en¬ 
graving  of  the  por¬ 
traits,  the  buildings, 
the  floral  ornamen¬ 
tations  (whicn  are  full  of  detail),  and  the  lettering  in  the 
inscriptions  has  been  carefully  executed  in  every  particular. 

We  congratulate  the  company  on  their  century  of 
uninterrupted  progress,  and  upon  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  go  outside  the  trade  to  find  a  medium  in  which  to 
commemorate  it. 


The  Egyptian  Glass  Trade. — As  regards  glass  and  glass- 
waie  Egypt  is  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  countries, 
more  especially  as  the  attempts  made  to  establish  a  home 
industry  have  failed  entirely.  The  imports  are  valued  at 
about  £E200,000  yearly,  and  nearly  all  the  table-glass  and 
window  glass  (60  per  cent.)  conies  from  Belgium,  the 
balance  being  supplied  by  Austria-Hungary.  Lamp  shades, 
chimneys,  and  other  hollow  and  pressed  goods  come  from 
Styria  ;  a  better  trade  is  also  being  done  in  tumblers, 
globes,  &c.  German  trade  is  also  beginning  to  increase, 
thanks  to  cheap  transport  facilities. 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette." 

Centenary  Souvenir  Plate. 

Jones,  McDuffee  &  Stratton  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
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“J3urleigh  ‘Ware 

TRADE 


Selling  Lines  for  Christmas. 


We  cannot  Improve 
the  Quality,  but  can 
shore  you  3\[_ew  Forms 
with  jlrtistic  Decorations 


ILLUSTRATED  SHEETS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

BURGESS  &  LEIGH, 

J  Middle  port  Pottery .  ^RURSLEM. 

j 

London  Address :  44,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 

|  AUSTRALIA:  51,  Palings  Buildings,  Sydney,  Messrs.  T.  W.  HEATH  &  CO, 
NEW  ZEALAND :  41,  Fort  Street,  Auckland,  Messrs.  THOMAS  WEBB  &  CO. 


“  ffurleigh  Ware  ”  is 
the  Ideal  Ware  for 
Christmas  'Urade. 


See  our  d\(ew 

Dinner  Ware 
Fancy  Ware 
c&oilet  Ware 
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Buyers’  Notes. 

(by  our  own  representatives.) 


Stevens  &  Williams,  Ltd.,  Brierley  Hill,  near  Stourbridge, 
are  manufacturers  of  useful  and  artistic  glass  in  all  the 
higher  grades.  rl  hey  have  splendid  show-rooms  at  Bath 
House,  59,  Holborn-viaduct,  London,  E.C.,  where  their 
representative,  Mr.  J.  W.  Walton,  has  always  displayed  a 
collection  of  the  best  examples  of  English  cut  and  other¬ 
wise  artistically  ornamented  glass.  Lovers  of  the  best 
English  glassware  (and  their  number  is  increasing)  will 
always  find  something  to  interest  them  at  these  rooms. 
Even  in  every-day  requisites  for  table  use  there  is  a  variety 


They  make  a  very  special  feature  of  artistic  glass,  including 
rich  cutting,  rock-crystal  engraving,  intaglio  decoration 
and  flint  flower  vases  and  bowls  with  gold  decorations. 
There  are  new  treatments  and  new  designs  in  tall  vases — 
one  has  a  bird  of  paradise  exquisitely  carved  on  the  side  of 
a  tall  and  elegantly  shaped  vase.  They  are  very  prolific 
in  cut  glass  table  decoration,  to  which  they  give  special 
attention.  Many  new  and  original  schemes  are  on  show 
at  the  London  rooms,  new  shapes,  artistic  ornamentation, 
at  moderate  prices.  The  new  table  decorations  for  this 
season  are  called  the  Fleur-de-lis,  which  is  protected 
by  letters  patent.  There  are  centre  pieces,  corner  pieces, 
end  pieces,  and  side  pieces,  all  uniform  in  character,  but  in 
different  sizes.  It  is  a  very  handsome  range  of  ornamental 
receptacles  for  flowers  for  table  use.  We  give  an  illustra- 


[  Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette." 

“Fleur-de-lis”:  Stevens  &  Williams,  Ltd. 


of  shape  and  style  of  ornamentation  that  should  please 
the  most  fastidious.  The  range  of  suites  of  table  glass  is 
extensive  and  brilliant,  the  new  services,  of  which  there  are 
many,  including  some  rich  novelties.  The  company  are 
showing  samples  of  reproductions  of  antique  styles  in 
everything  for  table  use.  Heavy  cut  glass  is  preferred  just 
now,  and  Stevens  &  Williams  have  revived  some  of  the 
good  old  patterns  that  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers.  Their  works  have  been  established  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  so  that  in  their  early  produc¬ 
tions  they  have  a  good  reserve  of  massive  decanter  and 
spirit  bottles,  heavy  cut  punch  bowls,  and  squat  water 
jugs  which  they  are  now  reproducing.  They  make  beauti¬ 
ful  light  stem  ware  as  well,  in  new  and  elegant  decorations. 


tion  of  a  group  of  these  pretty  pieces,  with  glass  chain 
attachments.  The  Fleur-de-lis  is  supplied  in  rich 
cutting  on  the  best  flint  glass,  and  is  the  most  handsome 
table  ornament  this  company  have  ever  produced.  In 
addition  to  ornamental  and  fancy  glass  in  great  variety, 
samples  are  shown  of  glass  for  hotels,  restaurants,  steam¬ 
ships,  &c.,  and  for  electric,  incandescent,  and  gas  lighting 
purposes. 

The  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester, 
have  always  a  very  fine  display  of  samples  of  their  Worcester 
china,  fine  porcelains,  and  semi-porcelains  and  Royal 
Worcester  vitreous  dinner  wares,  at  their  London  sample 
rooms,  8,  St.  Andrew-st.,  Holborn-circus,  E.C.  Their 
London  representative,  Mr.  Louis  W.  Hadley,  pays  weekly 
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the  World  requires  this  of  every  man,  and  with  equal  force  this 
applies  to  any  line  of  merchandise.  CHIPPENDALE  “  K  RYS-ToL” 
has  won  for  itself  the  PREMIER  POSITION  in  PRESSED  GLASSWARE. 
The  VERDICT  of  every  Glass  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  is  “FINEST 
EVER  PRODUCED.” 


*1  Its  BRILLIANCY,  SIMPLICITY,  and  BEAUTY  of  DESIGN  has 
appealed  effectually  to  the  buying  Public,  and  to-day  CHIPPENDALE 
“  K  rys-Tol”  enjoys  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  line  of  high 
grade  table  glassware. 

“Protie  this 

by  sending  for  a  sample  package.  If  goods  are  not  equal  to  all  we  say 
we  will  pay  carriage  both  ways. 

WRITE  TO-DA  Y  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


TRADE 


MARK 


THE  JEFFERSON  GLASS  CO 
1  Follansbee  W.Va.  ' 


SOLE  A  DENT  FOR  UNITED  klNCOOM - AND - COLONIES 

C.  J.  PRATT  ( NATIONAL  GLASS  CO) 

_  CAMACE  BUILDING  .118-112  HOLBORN,  LONDON  EC 
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visits  to  the  works,  and  is  thus  in  close  touch  with  the 
latest  productions  of  the  company,  and  is  able  to  show 
samples  of  them  as  soon  as  they  are  on  the  market.  As  a 
rule,  when  I  call  at  the  London  rooms,  I  go  straight  to  the 
upper  galleries,  where  specimens  of  the  company’s  high- 
class  artistic  ceramics  are  so  well  displayed  ;  but  on  my 
recent  visit  Mr.  Hadley  drew  my  attention  to  the  new 
schemes  of  decoration  on  dinner,  tea,  breakfast  and  other 
useful  wares  on  the  ground  floor,  with  the  result  that  I 
devoted  my  time  to  them.  The  samples  of  dinner  ware 
are  especially  interesting  by  reason  of  the  rich  simplicity 
of  the  ornamentations.  Border  patterns  are  shown  in 
great  variety,  and  what  is  likely  to  prove  a  popular  inno¬ 
vation  has  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  broad  coloured 
bands  and  gilt  border.  The  band  does  not  touch  the  gilt 
edge,  and  there  is  a  gilt  line  inside 
the  band.  These  bands  are  in 
many  delicate  colours — heliotrope, 
silver  grey,  crystal  blue,  &c. — and 
one  of  them,  in  dry  green  diaper, 
is  an  original  and  pleasing  con¬ 
ception.  Diapers  in  other  self- 


completely  covered  with  a  pretty  gold  diaper,  and  the  inside 
a  self-colour.  Tn  others  the  inside  is  covered  with  gold, 
and  the  outside  coloured  and  relieved  by  little  pearl  beads. 
These  choice  cups  are  supplied  in  many  colours  in  con¬ 
junction  with  gold.  Amongst  many  beautiful  dessert  ser¬ 
vices  a  green  monochrome  and  gold  is  a  very  happy  com¬ 
bination.  In  every  branch  of  useful  tableware  the  revival 
of  old  styles  in  shapes  and  patterns  is  noticeable.  It  is 
seen  distinctly  in  dinner,  d  -sort,  tea,  and  breakfast  china. 
There  is  no  mere  imitation  of  the  famous  old  Worcester 
productions,  but  new  forms,  decorated  in  the  spirit  wliich 
influenced  the  early  Worcester  designs.  The  company 
are  show  ing  a  larger  assortment  than  usual  of  rich  patterns 
on  excellent  new  forms  at  moderate  prices.  New  develop¬ 
ments  are  seen  in  the  artistic  “  Sabrina  ”  ware,  w'hich,  by 

the  way,  has  none  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  commend  “  Wor¬ 
cester”  china  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  Of  course,  it  is  Worcester, 
but  of  quite  a  new  order. 
“  Sabrina”  has  beautiful,  if  erratic, 
subdued  underglaze  effects,  often 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette.” 

F.  Winkle  &  Co.,  Ltd.  :  Whieldon  Ware,  “  Kang-He  ”  Decorations. 


colours  are  shown.  There  is  a  pretty  decoration  on 
Japanese  lines  that  is  applied  all  round  with  good  results  ; 
it  commends  itself  by  its  delicate  colours.  The  large 
selection  of  dinner  patterns  includes  neat  acid  treatments 
on  gold  borders.  A  double  border  of  this  character  on 
best  china  provides  a  rich  service  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  samples  include  a  key  border  in  gold  w  ider  than  usual, 
and  on  cream-coloured  ground, with  an  exceptionally  dainty 
apple  green  band,  broken  by  conventional  enamelled  treat¬ 
ments,  superimposed  on  the  band.  Beautifully  painted 
birds  decorate  a  rich  china  dessert  service,  a  high-class  orna¬ 
mentation  at  a  reasonable  price.  An  absolutely  new 
design  is  a  full  coloured  floral  treatment,  also  in  Japanese 
style,  applied  to  miscellaneous  tableware.  This  supplies 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  quiet  decorations  referred  to 
above.  In  dessert  ware,  the  old  Worcester  puce  is  repro¬ 
duced,  in  conjunction  with  rich  blue  and  gold.  There  is 
a  large  variety  of  black  coffee  cups  and  saucers  in  new 
shapes,  very  richly  ornamented.  Some  have  the  outside 


due  entirely  to  w^ork  in  the  laboratory,  uninfluenced  by 
either  the  designer  or  modeller. 

F.  Winkle  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Colonial  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
have  their  London  sample-room  at  13,  Charterhouse-st., 
E.C.,  where  their  representative,  Mr.  John  Porter,  has 
always  on  showr  a  very  large  collection  of  their  productions. 
The  company  are  manufacturers  of  general  earthenware, 
and  they  are  showing  a  number  of  new  and  original  designs 
in  toilets,  dinner  w  are,  suite  ware,  artistic  vases,  flower-pots, 
and  fancy  goods,  w  hich  are  iioav  well  known  in  the  trade  as 
“Whieldon  Ware.”  'They  have  a  very  fine  display  of 
patterns  of  dinner  ware,  filling  the  table  board  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  one  side  of  their  very  long  room.  Dinner 
ware  and  toilet  ware  are  very  prominent  lines  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  house,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  larger  or  more  pleasing  variety.  It  is  safe  to  say 
the  company  never  attempted  so  much.  There  are 
several  newr  shapes,  and  many  more  newr  decorations  in 
every  department,  but  at  this  season  they  have  given  special 
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attention  to  dinner  services,  and  have  brought  out  some 
most  attractive  patterns  on  new  and  familiar  shapes. 
Border  patterns  are  very  popular,  and  Messrs.  Winkle  are 
submitting  several  original  and  pleasing  conceptions  in 
narrow  borders,  with  and  without  coloured  bands.  These 
are  supplied  in  all  grades,  from  neat  printed  patterns  up 
to  richly  enamelled  and  gilt  designs.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  numerous  border  decorations  is  on  the  ‘  ‘  Lorraine  ’  ’ 
shape.  The  “  Bristol  ”  border  is  a  combination  of  fes¬ 
toons  and  pendants  on  what  is  known  as  the  ‘  ‘  Adam  ’  ’ 
style  of  ornamentation,  though  it  is  not  a  copy  of  anything 
recognised  ss  original  “  Adam.”  We  are  informed  that 
this  decoration  was  contemplated  by  the  company  upwards 
of  two  years  ago,  and  we  were  shown  a  dinner  plate 
decorated  at  that  time  with  the  first  suggestions  for  the 
pattern.  These  have  been  greatly  improved  upon,  and  the 
new  design  is  light  and  pleasing.  It  is  supplied  printed 
and  in  enamelled  colours.  One  of  the  new  decorations  on 
dinner  ware,  brought  out  for  the  coming  season,  is  quite 
oriental  in  character — red,  blue,  brown,  and  gold,  a  com¬ 
bination  in  which  the  Japanese  were  and  are  most  success¬ 
ful.  There  is  a  large  range  of  jugs,  many  new  shapes  and 
decorations.  The  kk  Osborne  ”  shape  is  a  new  and  well- 
modelled  form  without  embossments.  Its  plain  and  grace¬ 
ful  outline  provides  a  medium  for  a  number  of  printed 
and  illuminated  decorations.  The  “  Osborne  ”  teapot 
is  supplied  to  match.  Messrs.  Winkle  lave  for  long  been 
specialists  in  ‘  ‘  suite  ware.”  They  have  a  good  reputation 
for  this  line,  and  the  new  samples  just  sent  up  to  London 
will  enhance  it.  One  of  the  new  suites  has  white  body 
floral  decorations  and  “  gold  dontil  ”  edge.  Novelties  in 
art  pots  are  shown  in  many  effective  styles  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  on  original  models.  The  show  of  samples  of  toilet 
ware  is  as  large,  as  varied,  and  as  pleasing  as  that  of  dinner 
ware.  All  classes  are  catered  for  (except  the  very  cheapest  ) 
in  numerous  shapes  and  decorations  from  plain  printed  to 
rich  illuminations.  The  samples  of  Silver  Lustre  ”  are 
very  realistic,  the  teapots  and  jugs  in  this  ware  being  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  and  well  finished.  The  principal  novelty 
for  the  present  season  is  one  of  the  best  lines  in  art  ware 
the  company  have  ever  produced.  It  is  artistic  in  every 
sense,  and  should  prove  an  interesting  addition  to  any 
Christmas  display.  It  is  an  oriental  decoration  on  oriental 
forms,  and  is  an  exact  replica  of  original  pieces  of  the 
Kang-He  period,  1662-1722.  It  is  a  very  successful  effort 
to  reproduce  antique  forms  and  decorations,  which  are  so 
much  admired,  at  reasonable  prices.  The  accompanying 
illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  characteristic  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  black  ground  serves  to  throw  up  in  bold 
relief  the  treatment  in  colour  and  dead  gold.  The  decora¬ 
tion  is  applied  on  vases,  of  various  types  covered  jars, 
bowls,  &c.,  with  which  it  is  quite  in  keeping. 

Furnivals,  Ltd.,  Cobridge,  Staffordshire,  manufacturers 
of  all  descriptions  of  earthenware  for  home,  colonial  and 
foreign  markets,  are  represented  in  London  by  Mr.  John 
Jenkins,  who  shows  samples  of  all  their  principal  lines  in 
dinner  ware  and  toilet  ware,  at  his  rooms,  32,  Ely-place, 
Holborn-circus,  E.C.  These  rooms  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
wholesale  pottery  trade  in  London,  and  are  open  every  dav. 
Dealers  from  the  provinces  who  have  not  yet  seen  "a  full 
line  of  Furnivals’  samples,  will  be  interested  if  they  call, 
and  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  wares  of  this 
well-known  house,  may  always  depend  upon  seeing  some¬ 
thing  new,  either  in  form  or  ornamentation — most  fre¬ 
quently  in  both.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  kept  well  supplied  with 
the  new  shapes  and  patterns  as  they  are  brought  out,  and 
he  has  an  exceptionally  attractive  selection  for  the  present 
season.  W  hen  1  called  at  the  London  rooms  recently,  I  not 
only  saw  Mr.  Jenkins,  but  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  W.  M.  Binns,  the  principal  designer  for  Messrs. 

IJ  urnivals.  Air.  Binns  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  new 
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shapes  and  decorations,  and  many  of  the  older  productions 
too,  now  shown  in  the  sample-rooms,  and  he  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  his  success.  He  belongs  to  a  family  of 
potters,  for  the  name  ‘  ‘  Binns  ’  ’  is  well  known,  both  in  the 
manufacture  and  literature  of  pottery.  The  new  samples 
he  brought  with  him  from  the  works  are  quite  of  the  high 
standard  which  Messrs.  Furnivals  have  always  maintained 
in  their  productions.  The  company’s  shapes  and  patterns 
of  last  season  (like  those  of  most  of  our  leading  manufac¬ 
turers)  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  we  feel  sure  would 
have  continued  to  find  acceptance  with  the  public,  but 
dealers  persist  in  their  demand  for  new  goods,  and  so 
Furnivals,  like  other  makers,  are  careful  to  meet  the 
demand.  Manufacturers  would  be  saved  a  large  and 
needless  outlay  for  new  moulds  if  dealers  would  repeat 
orders  for  really  good  shapes  and  patterns  instead  of  insist¬ 
ing  on  novelties  in  both,  at  least  twice  a  year.  Furnivals 
have  several  attractive  new  dinner  services  now  on  show. 
Amongst  the  best  are  several  very  pleasing  decorations  on 
the  ‘  ‘  elegant  ’  ’  shapes,  which  has  well-modelled  oval 
vegetable  dishes,  free  from  embossments.  The  ‘  ‘  Naples  ’  ’ 
decoration  is  an  excellent  pattern,  representative  of  several 
new  ones.  It  has  a  neat,  light  border  of  festocns  and 
medallions  in  the  Flaxman  style,  and  is  supplied  in  printed, 
and  also  in  enamelled.  It  makes  a  high-class  decoration 
in  enamelled  and  gilt,  while  in  the  printed  patterns 
of  various  colours,  the  ‘  ‘  Naples  ’  ’  furnishes  a  hand¬ 
some  dinner  set,  at  moderate  prices.  There  is  a  good 
range  of  pretty,  light  border  patterns  printed  in  various 
colours.  The  “Grantham”  is  a  varied  treatment  of 
festoons  which  is  very  effective  in  enamelled  colours. 
The  ‘  ‘  Stamford  ’  ’  pattern  is  a  neat  border,  kept  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  piece.  An  “old  gold”  border 
and  several  narrow  borders  in  encrusted  gold,  make  high- 
class  services.  The  ‘  ‘  Dorothy  ”  is  a  neat  litho  border  on 
the  “  Elegant  ”  shape,  and  the  same  pattern  is  shown  inside 
an  encrusted  gold  border,  with  excellent  effect.  A  nice 
variation  from  the  border  patterns  that  are  so  popular, 
is  the  “  Ceylon  ”  pattern,  a  decoration  in  old  Japanese 
style.  It  is  an  “all  over”  pattern  with  pretty  and 
light  detail,  carefully  executed.  Japanese  treatments  are 
popular  just  now,  and  the  ‘  ‘  Ceylon  ”  is  a  very  good 
and  characteristic  covered  pattern.  The  dinner  patterns 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  individually,  but  they  are  ali 
in  Furnivals’  superb  style.  One  of  the  most  ornate  has  a 
black  key  on  a  gold  band,  and  solid  gold  handles.  The 
oval  vegetable  dish  is  a  beautiful  form,  and.  the  rich  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  decoration  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  florid 
ornamentation  sometimes  seen  on  best  services.  The 
company  are  showing  a  nice  assortment  of  hand -painted 
toilet  sets,  with  quite  new  styles  of  embossment.  There 
will  be  a  fine  display  of  these  early  in  the  new  year.  A 
new  departure  has  been  made  bjr  the  company  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  what  is  called  ‘ 4  Marmosa  ’  ’  faience — a  novelty 
for  which  Mr.  Binns  is  responsible,  and  on  which  he  has 
been  experimenting  for  some  time.  Classical  and  artistic 
shapes  are  treated  with  coloured  glaze  effects,  with  great 
success.  Browns,  greens,  and  dark  blues,  subjected  to  the 
hard  firing  common  to  Furnivals’  body  give  some  remark¬ 
able  results.  The  glazes  employed  are  metallic,  and  the 
effects,  though  to  a  great  extent  uncertain,  are  full  of 
beauty .  At  present  k  4  Marmosa  ’  ’  faience  is  limited  to 
vases  for  flower  bowls,  and  other  art  shapes  with  plain 
surfaces.  It  is  a  very  pretty  fancy  line. 

L.  Bernardaud  &  C0.f  Limoges,  manufacturers  of  high- 
class  French  china,  have  recently  sent  a  range  of  samples 
of  novelties  to  Mr.  John  Porter,  their  London  representa¬ 
tive.  Mr.  Porter  has  always  a  good  display  of  the 
firm’s  special  lines  at  his  rooms,  13,  Charterhouse-st.,  E.C. 
They  are  continuing  their  policy  of  producing  forms  and 
decorations  that  find  most  favour  in  England.  They  are 
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showing  the  pleasing  dainty  French  goods  just  the  same, 
but  are  providing  for  the  English  market  the  particular 
styles  both  as  to  shape  and  ornament  that  are  preferred 
here.  Mr.  Porter  is  showing  a  choice  selection  of  useful 
and  ornamental  high-class  French  china,  modelled  expressly 
to  suit  English  taste.  The  samples  include  many  very 
excellent  dinner  services  with  the  neat  border  treatments 
that  are  the  favourites  this  season,  especially  the  popular 
coloured  bands  and  gold.  There  are  beautiful  decorations, 
hand-painted,  in  bright  colour  schemes,  that  cannot  fail 
to  find  acceptance  with  persons  of  good  taste.  The  firm 
manufacture  (in  addition  to  dinner  ware)  tea  and  breakfast 
ware,  dessert  services,  coffee  sets,  afternoon  tea  sets,  and 
all  miscellaneous  pieces  for  table  use.  They  also  make  a 
large  variety  of  pretty  trinket  sets  for  the  English  market, 
They  make  a  special  feature  of  these,  at  moderate  prices, 
in  tasteful  decorations,  and  with  trays  in  many  shapes. 
Trinket  sets  have  for  some  years  been  a  favourite  line  with 
French  china  houses,  and  the  immense  variety  of  patterns 
sent  over  is  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  firms  who  buy 
the  wrare  in  biscuit,  and  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
decoration.  Messrs.  Bernardaud  decorate  their  own  wrare, 
and  as  they  keep  their  own  shapes  to  themselves  they 
prevent  the  competition  of  cheap  decorators.  The  coloured 
border  treatments,  especially  on  dinner  ware,  are  very  high 
class,  and  are  showrn  in  abundance.  In  fancy  pieces 
original  shapes  are  decorated  with  beautiful  floral  designs. 

GrimwadeS,  Ltd.,  Winton  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent,  and 
Winton  House,  St.  Andrew-st.,  Holborn  Circus,  London, 
E.C.,  are  well  known  as  manufacturers  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
general  earthenware,  both  for  useful  and  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses.  They  are  also  specialists  in  several  lines  of  pottery, 
and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  devoted  consider-  j 


a  simple  and  effective  invention  applicable  to  vessels  in 
earthenware,  &c.,  for  cooking  purposes.  The  “Thermo- 
Syphon  ’’  basin  has  only  two  parts,  the  basin  itself  and 
the  cover,  both  in  pure  white  earthenware.  An  opening 
in  the  bottom  of  the  basin  leads  into  a  tube  which  carries 
it  (the  opening)  to  the  top  of  the  basin,  and  through  the 
cover  or  lid.  There  is  a  small  groove  near  the  top  of  the 
tube  (as  there  is  round  the  edge  of  the  basin),  and  a  little 


Hygienic  Quick  Pudding  Boiler. 

of  the  paste  is  placed  in  it,  so  that  when  the' lid  in  position 
presses  it  down,  the  basin  becomes  watertight.  The  lid  is 
easily  tied  down  with  string  (for  which  there  are  grooves), 
making  it  easy  to  handle.  The  illustration  shows  the 
“Quick  Pudding  Boiler”  in  the  pot.  It  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  water  boils  it  naturally  ascends  through 
the  tube,  and,  escaping  through  the  opening  at  the  top, 
spreads  over  the  cover.  The  circulation  is  maintained  all 
the  time  the  wrater  is  boiling,  with  the  result  that  the  heat 
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able  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  domestic  pottery  on 
hygienic  principles,  and  for  the  more  efficient,  more  con¬ 
venient,  and  more  economical  cooking,  storage,  and  serving 
of  food.  They  are  entitled  to  be  described  as  “Hygienic 
Potters,”  because  several  of  their  patented  utensils  are 
specially  designed  to  promote  the  health  of  the  users..  The 
‘ *  Grimwade  Patent  Tea  Machine,”  the  ‘  ‘  Grimwade  Patent 
Hygienic  Drainer,”  and  the  “Grimwade  Patent  Hygienic 
Pudding  Bowl”  are  now'  well  known  to  the  public. 
As  a  useful  novelty  for  the  present  season  the  company 
have  just  brought  out  a  very  great  improvement  on  the 
last-named.  This  is  the  patent  ‘‘  Thermo-Syphonic  Pud¬ 
ding  Basin,”  which  may  be  otherwise  described  as  the 
“Grimwade  Hygienic  Quick  Pudding  Boiler,”  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  to  be  made  under  the  patent  rights  of 


from  the  constantly  boiling  wrater  affects  the  centre  of  the 
pudding,  as  well  as  the  sides,  and  the  entire  contents  of  the 
basin  are  more  perfectly  cooked  than  they  possibly  could 
be  by  any  other  process.  It  is  claimed  that  a  pudding 
boiled  in  this  basin  is  perfectly  cooked  in  half  the  usual 
time.  Another  hygienic  novelty  is  an  earthenware  rolling- 
pin.  While  the  housewife  is  using  this  roller,  she  is  re- 
i  minded  of  all  the  other  hygienic  productions  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  for  there  are  announcements  of  all  the  series  printed 
!  under  glaze  on  the  cylinder.  A  wooden  shaft  passes 
!  through  the  cylinder  with  ornamental  handles.  Ihe 
rolling-pin  is  operated  with  ease  and  comfort,  since  the 
earthenware  cylinder  revolves  while  the  handle  is  rigid.  I 
hope  I  am  not  premature  in  making  the  announcement, 
but  I  was  shown  samples  of  the  pretty  “Coronation 
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Ware  ”  prepared  for  the  coming  year.  Excellent  like¬ 
nesses  of  the  King  and  Queen,  with  the  Royal  Arms  be¬ 
tween  them,  are  beautifully  printed  in  colours.  The 
decoration  is  applied  to  plates,  jugs,  mugs,  teapots,  beakers, 
and  other  table  requisites,  and  will  make  a  very  pleasing 
souvenir  of  the  Coronation.  There  are  several  other  novel¬ 
ties  in  the  showrooms,  but  I  have  only  space  to  refer  to 
one  of  them.  This  is  the  new  “  Ravissant  Ware,”  with 
original  decorations  on  dark  shaded  grounds.  There  are 
many  subjects  treated  in  the  same  way,  one  series  showing 
seascapes  and  lighthouse,  while  others  have  free  conven¬ 
tional  designs  of  a  bold  character.  This  is  applied  to  art 
vases  with  good  results.  Two  vases  in  “  Ravissant 
Ware  ”  are  illustrated.  The  centre  flower  pot  in  the 
group  is  a  new  and  graceful  form  with  light  decorations 
in  panels. 

The  United  States  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  55, 
Farringdon-st.,  Holborn-viaduct,  London,  E.C.,  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  country  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Akehurst,  who  has  just 
received  a  consignment  of  new  samples.  The  company  are 
constantly  producing  novelties,  but  Mr.  Akehurst  is  show¬ 
ing  a  greater  number  than  usual,  which  have  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  trade.  The  com¬ 
pany  make  every  description  of  pressed  glass  for  table  use, 
including  flint  plain  and  engraved,  and  with  coloured  and  j 


gold  decorations.  The  London  showrooms  contain  samples 
of  most  of  the  principal  lines,  but  not  of  all  of  them.  That 
samples  of  all  cannot  be  shown  will  be  understood  when  it 
is  remembered  that  this  gigantic  company,  with  its  eleven 
factories,  makes  20,000  different  articles  in  glass.  These 
include  tumblers,  tankards,  and  goblets  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  oval,  round,  and  square  dishes  in  many  patterns, 
sizes  and  shapes,  cream  jugs,  covered  sugars,  spoon-holders, 
salad  bowls,  fruit  dishes,  salvers,  comports,  punch  bowls, 
with  and  without  foot,  tall  celeries,  celery  trays,  handled 
sweets  and  custard  cups.  Each  line  is  shown  in  many 
patterns.  There  are  good  examples  of  large  pieces,  such 
as  tall  vases  and  large  bowls  for  various  purposes.  Most  of 
their  patterns  are  on  the  lines  of  cut-glass,  and  as  the\  are 
very  nicely  finished  (some  with  polished  bottoms)  they 
represent  pressed  glass  in  its  best  form.  A  new  line  of  rose 
bowls  is  shown  in  three  sizes,  supplied  with  polished  brass 
grids.  Several  pleasing  novelties  in  bowls  are  shown — 
one  has  a  finely-modelled  design  on  the  body,  with  a  per- 
lectly  plain  rim.  Another  has  a  broad  gold  rim  (instead 
of  the  plain  flint  one),  and  is  very  neat  and  attractive. 
The  company  have  for  some  time  introduced  coloured 
ornamentations  into  this  country,  and  have  now  increased 
and  improved  their  samples.  They  are  showing  many 
excellent  designs  in  fruit  dishes  and  other  forms,  with 


green,  ruby  and  gold  ornamentations  on  the  bright  clear 
flint.  These  are  tasteful  designs,  and  have  quite  a  refined 
appearance.  One  very  charming  pattern  is  in  green  and 
gold,  on  a  sort  of  frosted  ground,  which  throws  up  the 
design  in  bold  relief.  There  are  new  lines  in  trinket  sets 
with  glass  trays,  in  pretty  patterns.  These  are  quite  an 
innovation  in  pressed  glass,  and  have  the  great  recom¬ 
mendation  of  being  so  much  cheaper  than  cut-glass  sets. 
The  trays,  bottles,  ring  stands,  puff  boxes,  &c.,  forming 
the  set  can  be  supplied  separately  if  required.  Perhaps 
the  most  popular  goods  made  by  the  company  are  their 
dishes.  These  are  in  numerous  sharp  patterns,  closely 
imitating  cut  designs,  and  in  the  bright  glass,  well  finished, 
are  good  stock  lines  for  dealers.  Samples  are  shown  of 
many  new  shapes  in  flint  and  coloured  glass  for  mounting 
in  silver  and  plate. 

R.  SudlOW  &  Sons,  Adelaide  Pottery,  Adelaide-st., 
Burslem,  are  manufacturers  of  jet  Rockingham  and  Samian 
ware.  They  are  represented  in  London  by  Mogridge  & 
Underhay,  10,  Bartlett ’s-buildings,  Holborn-circus,  E.C., 
who  show  a  full  line  of  samples  in  all  lines.  The  firm 
make  teapots  and  stands,  coffee  pots,  hot  water  jugs,  and 
sets  of  jugs,  decorated  to  match,  in  all  their  wares.  Tea¬ 
pots  are  shown  at  the  London  rooms  in  a  large  variety  of 
shapes  in  all  the  Avares,  and  in  pleasing  decorations.  The 


firm  ha\Te  earned  a  good  reputation  for  the  soundness  of 
their  “  body.”  The  Rockingham  and  Samian  pots  have 
quite  a  metallic  sound  when  struck.  This  is  the  dealers’ 
test,  by  which  they  are  able  to  assure  themseUes  that  the 
teapots  will  give  their  customers  satisfaction.  Sudlows’ 
Rockingham  rings  well  and  has  the  credit  of  wearing  well. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  their  Samian,  of  Avhich  samples 
are  shown  at  the  London  rooms  in  various  decorations. 
The  firm  shorv  samples  also  of  jet  teapots,  jugs,  &c.— plain 
jet,  jet  and  gold,  and  jet  gilt,  rvith  enamelled  decorations. 
They  also  make  very  excellent  ‘  ‘  silver  lustre  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  gold 
lustre.”  The  samples  Ave  have  just  seen  of  these  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  “  sheen  ”  on  them  is  perfect, 
and  the  appearance  is  that  of  metal.  The  firm  are  makers 
of  the  popular  safety  ‘  ‘  Nesting’  ’  teapot.  This  is  not  a  new 
line — it  is,  however,  in  constant  demand  for  hotels,  cafes, 
restaurants,  &c.,  Avhere  numbers  of  teapots  are  in  daily  use, 
and  aa  here  the  safe  storage  of  them  in  as  small  a  space  as 
pos  ible  is  a  great  consideration.  The  safety  “  Nesting  ” 
teapot  has  a  circular  foot  corresponding  in  size  Avith  the  top 
of  the  pot,  which  has  a  sunk  lid.  The  pots  are  uniform,  so 
that  the  foot  of  one  fits  exactly  into  the  neck  of  any  other. 
This  enables  them  to  be  stacked  to  almost  any  height  in  a 
store  cupboard,  Avithout  fear  of  them  toppling  over.  The 
Avaiters  at  restaurants,  &c.,  can  carry  three  or  four  of  these 
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nesting  pots  at  once  with  perfect  safety.  This  nesting  pot 
can  be  had  in  Rockingham,  Samian,  salmon  band,  and 
plain  and  decorated  jet. 

Birks,  Rawlins  &  Cp.,  the  Vine  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
are  manufacturers  of  useful  and  ornamental  porcelain  of 
originality  and  beauty.  They  are  represented  in  London 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Walton,  who  has  a  fine  selection  of  samples  of 
their  principal  lines  displayed  at  his  showrooms,  57, 
Holborn-viaduct,  E.C.  They  make  tea  and  breakfast  ware 
in  their  special  “  Savoy  China,”  and  their  samples  include 
practically  all  grades,  from  neat  and  moderate-priced 
decorations  up  to  high-class  richly  enamelled  and  gilt  pat¬ 
terns.  There  are  many  new  design  for  the  current  season 
which,  from  the  least  expensive  to  the  very  best,  are  char¬ 
acterised  by  simplicity  and  good  taste.  The  ornamentations 
that  are  bright  in  colour  combinations  are  not  gaudy. 
The  quality  of  the  firm’s  china  is  very  good,  and  has  been 
recently  greatly  improved.  The  new  forms  and  decorations 
just  introduced  are  attractive  lines,  and  they  are  very 
successful  with  their  colour  patterns  which,  produced  by  a 
process  of  their  own,  are  sharp  and  clear.  Several  of  their 


heraldic  china,  a  very  attractive  souvenir  line.  The 
firm  make  a  better  show  than  ever  of  their  novel,  pretty, 
and  attractive  “  Persindo  ”  porcelain.  It  is  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  ancient  Persian  styles  of  ornamentation,  with 
a  cheerful  variety  of  colour  schemes,  which  give  remark¬ 
able  decorative  effects  of  a  pleasing  character.  ‘‘Per¬ 
sindo  ’  ’  porcelain  includes  vases  in  varied  shapes  and 
sizes,  jugs,  pitchers,  fern  pots,  and  other  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  domestic  articles  well  modelled  in  ivory  porcelain 
body,  and  treated  with  a  soft  bright  glaze.  This  speci¬ 
ality  will  satisfy  the  connoisseur  in  fine  china,  and  at  the 
same  time  appeals  to  the  general  public.  The  pieces  are 
well  suited  for  presents,  and  in  this  capacitjr  “  Persindo  ” 
porcelain  is  a  suitable  line  for  Christmas  and  New  Year 
displays. 

Pountney  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Bristol  Pottery,  Fishponds, 
Bristol,  are  manufacturers  of  general  domestic  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  show  samples  of  all  their  principal  lines  in  this 
class  at  the  rooms  of  their  London  representative,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Adams,  9,  Charterhouse-st.,  E.C.  Their  specialities 
are  toilet  ware,  dinner  ware,  and  miscellaneous  table  ware. 
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shapes  in  tea  and  breakfast  ware  are  quite  out  of  the  ordi-  j 
nary  run  of  taper  cups  that  are  so  numerous.  Teapots, 
sugars  and  creams,  cruets,  sugar  sifters,  and  other  table 
requisites  are  supplied  en  suite  in  many  pretty  decora¬ 
tions.  Dejeuner  sets  in  several  pretty  patterns  are  shown, 
with  a  number  of  fancy  pieces  and  a  good  range  of  coffee 
cups  and  saucers  of  great  beauty.  We  give  illustrations 
of  six  tea  cups  and  saucers  selected  from  the  new  goods  for 
the  season.  The  first  one,  the  “  Tasso  ”  shape,  is  shown 
in  a  pretty  enamelled  pattern  with  blue  border,  gold  orna¬ 
mentation,  and  gold  edge.  Festoons  of  flowers  are  added. 
The  “  Cowper  ”  shape  has  a  neat  conventional  pattern 
and  gold  edge.  The  “Kipling”  shape  has  a  bright 
decoration  in  colours  rouncl  the  body  of  the  cup  and 
inside  the  saucer.  On  the  lower  row,  the  “  Kipling  ” 
shape  is  again  shown,  but  with  round  handle  and  blue  and 
gold  border,  ribbon  and  bows  in  turquoise  and  roses. 
The  “  Sutherland  ”  has  a  flora]  pattern  in  Oriental  style, 
with  gilt  lines  on  each  side,  and  the  last  cup  and  saucer, 
the  “Horace”  shape,  has  festoons  of  flowers  inside 
a  broad  band  with  leaves  arranged  featherwise,  and  gilt  lines. 
There  are  new  sanijiles  in  their  popular  “  Savoy  ” 


produced  in  “  Alkalon  ”  china,  the  name  by  which  the 
fine  body  they  now  use  is  generally  known.  This  body  is 
particularly  suitable  for  dinner  and  other  table  ware,  and 
for  toilet  ware,  because  it  has  much  the  appearance  of 
china  in  its  whiteness,  and  resembles  it  also  in  its  light 
texture.  The  range  of  samples  of  dinner  ware  in  “Alkalon  ” 
is  large  and  varied.  The  revival  of  the  old  “  Gadroon  ” 
shape  in  dinner  ware  has  been  very  successful,  and 
the  company  are  showing  samples  of  it  in  many  attractive 
decorations  for  the  present  season.  The  deep,  oblong 
vegetable  dishes  are  capacious,  and  well  suited  for  family 
use.  The  shape  is  presented  with  new  ornamentations 
designed  expressly  for  it.  We  give  illustrations  of  a  covered 
dish  and  plate  “  Gadroon  ”  shape,  with  the  “  Cynthia  ” 
and  the  “Somerset”  decoration.  The  third  illustration 
shows  the  “Antique”  shape,  with  the  new  “Clifton’ 
pattern.  The  “Cynthia  ”  pattern  has  a  neat  border  of 
festoons  and  small  vases.  It  looks  well  printed  in  different 
colours,  and  makes  a  handsome  service  in  enamelled  colours. 
The  same  design  is  applied  with  a  coloured  banel  and  gilt 
!  edge.  The  band  can  be  supplied  in  several  colours.  The 
“Somerset,”  another  new  decoration  on  “Gadroon 
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shape,  is  a  new  style  of  treatment  for  dinner  ware.  It  is 
a  bold  pattern,  simple  yet  effective  as  a  decoration,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  small  details.  It  is  shown 
in  printed,  and  also  in  printed  and  enamelled  patterns. 
The  ‘  ‘  Antique  ’  ’  shape  illustrated  is  shown  in  a  new  border 
pattern — the  “Clifton.”  Amongst  several  new  border 
patterns  (and  they  are  popular  just  now),  one  of  the  prettiest 
has  wreaths  of  ribbons  and  roses  intertwined.  The  samples 
of  toilet  ware  include  several  new,  bold  patterns,  on  good 
shapes.  The  “Barr”  shape  is  an  original  model, 
decorated  with  the  “  Pekin  ”  and  other  new  patterns. 
There  are  novelties  in  colour  also.  The  “  Pekin,” 
enamelled  in  puce,  is  a  delicate  ornamentation.  There  will 
be  several  new  toilet  shapes  in  the  spring.  The  company 
maintain  their  reputation  for  complete  suites  of  table  ware, 
of  which  they  show  several  new  patterns  on  ‘  ‘  Gadroon  ’  ’ 
shapes.  One  of  the  most  attractive  of  them  has  a  pretty 
border  in  turquoise  and  gold,  with  shaded  ground.  There 
are  several  additions  to  the  company’s  large  range  of 
jugs,  introducing  novelties  both  in  shape  and  decoration. 
[Pountney  &  Co.  are  also  manufacturers  of  high-class 
non-crazing,  semi-porcelain  sanitary  ware,  and  show  samples 
of  pedestal  closets  and  lavatory  basins  in  new  and  original 


novelties  for  the  season  is  the  “  Olde  Butch  ”  whisky 
decanter,  a  quaint  reproduction  in  three  sizes,  made  in 
the  firm’s  clear  crystal  glass.  The  firm  have  been  noted 
for  their  fancy  glass  goods  ever  since  they  commenced 
business,  and  they  are  now  making  the  greatest  variety 
they  have  ever  produced.  Pretty  flower  holders  for  table 
decorations,  epergnes,  flower  vases  and  tubes,  rose  and 
bulb  bowls,  make  a  most  pleasing  display,  and  a  selection 
from  them  would  be  an  attraction  in  any  dealer’s  window. 
They  supply  a  nice  variety  of  rose  bowls,  beautifully  cut 
and  fitted  with  grids  for  keeping  the  flowers  in  position. 
Light  and  daintily  cut  flower  vases  are  fitted  into  plated 
stands  in  groups  of  two,  four,  five,  or  more. 

Wiltshaw,  Robinscn  &  Sen,  Stoke-on-Trent,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  well-known  “Carlton  Ware,”  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  H.  Williams  as  their  travelling  representative. 
Mr.  Williams  has  had  a  long  experience  on  the  road,  and 
will  be  remembered  by  provincial  dealers.  Mr.  Williams 
will  work  London  as  well  as  the  country  on  behalf  of 
Wiltshaw,  Robinson  &  Son,  and  has  been  showing  their 
samples,  and  will  do  so  for  some  weeks,  at  the  Charter- 
house  Hotel,  Charterhouse-square,  E.C.  Mr.  Williams  had 
samples  of  most  of  the  principal  productions  of  the  firm 


L Photo.  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette." 

Pountney  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bristol. 


designs  at  their  other  showroom  at  Saracen’s  Head-build¬ 
ings,  Snow-hill,  E.C.,  which  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Thorpe,  agent  for  their  Sanitary  Department.] 

A.  &  J.  Davies,  Dennis' Park,  Stourbridge,  are  manu¬ 
facturers  of  high-class  flint  glass  tableware  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  fancy  glass  in  great  variety.  The  firm  have  a  high 
reputation  for  their  light  glass  suites,  in  graceful  form  and 
neat  decorations,  and  for  their  excellent  lines  in  tumblers, 
wines,  decanters,  and  spirit  bottles.  The  firm  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  London  by  Mr.  John  Porter,  who  is  showing  a 
good  assortment  of  samples  of  their  productions  at  his 
rooms,  13,  Charterhouse-st.,  E.C.  Amongst  the  new 
arrivals  there  is  an  exquisite  table  suite  called  the  “  Pop¬ 
lar,’  ’  a  very  tasteful  design  on  old  style  shapes.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Mr.  Potter.  The 
artistic  decorations  on  the  brilliant  flint  glass  make  a  very 
rich  service.  The  “Poplar”  table  suite  will  make  a 
beautiful  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  present  for  those  who 
wish  to  give  a  really  good  one.  Messrs.  Davies  are  meeting 
the  present  taste  for  old  style  in  glass  ware,  by  reproductions 
of  some  of  the  best  of  the  richly  cut  designs  that  were  the 
delight  of  our  grandparents.  Heavy  cut  decanters  and 
water  jugs  are  shown  in  great  diversity.  One  of  their 


with  him  in  London,  and  he  will  carry  a  very  full  line  of 
samples  through  the  country.  They  make  strong  features 
of  suites  of  tableware,  vases,  flower-pots,  fancy  pieces,  and 
heraldic  china.  There  are  many  original  shapes  in  the  arms 
ware  and  in  suiteware.  There  are  attractive  decorations 
on  pleasing  shapes.  They  show  a  good  range  of  sets  of 
jugs,  nicely  decorated  in  enamelled  and  gilt  patterns,  and 
a  number  of  teapots  and  stands  in  new  forms  and  ornamen¬ 
tations.  The  distinctive  features  of  “Carlton  Ware,” 
are  fully  sustained  in  all  the  new  productions.  Wiltshaw, 
Robinson  &  Son  have  drawn  our  attention  to  the  insertion 
of  the  letters  “  Ltd.”  after  their  name  in  the  Directory  of 
Manufacturers,  and  also  in  the  Trade  Marks  section, 
contained  in  “The  Pottery  Gazette  Diary,”  for  1911. 
We  regret  that  in  the  final  revision  of  these  sections  our 
printers  added  the  word  “  Ltd.’  to  the  name  of  this  firm 
instead  of  to  that  of  another  firm. 

Earthenware  and  Pottery  of  common  varieties,  to  the 
weight  of  62,552,100  kilos.,  was  imported  into  France 
during  the  eight  months  ending  August  31,  1910. 
The  figures  are  above  those  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  but  below  those  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1908." 
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BEFORE  THE  FIRE. 


THE 

BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION. 

THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASSWARE 

IX 

THE  NEW  BRITISH  SECTION. 


(by  our  special  commissioner.) 
Illustrated  by  Special  Photographs. 


AFTER  THE  FIRE. 


THE  disastrous  fire  on  Sunday  evening,  Aug.  14, 
which  completely  wiped  out  the  Belgian  and 
British  exhibits  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition,  will 
long  be  green  — or  rather  red — in  the  memories 
of  many  of  the  exhibitors  who  have  lost 
specimens  of  their  choicest  productions,  which,  in  many 
instances,  have  taken  years  of  hand  labour  to  perfect. 

On  arriving  in  the  grounds  by  the  main  entrance,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  effectively  the  large  fire  area  of 
twisted  girders  had  been  masked  by  a  new  fagade  in  green 
and  white  lattice  work.  The  archways  of  this  fagade  are 
filled  in  with  flower  beds  and  grass  banks,  backed  with 
a  row  of  fir  trees — a  piece  of  gardening  almost  as  quickly 
arranged  as  at  the  Horse  Show  at  Olympia  each  year. 

The  new  British  section  is  housed  in  a  building  called 
the  Salle  des  Fetes,  and  although  having  a  smaller  area 
than  the  old  British  section  (35,000  square  feet  as  against 
200,000)  it  has  several  advantages  over  its  predecessor. 
The  British  section  now 
occupies  a  building  to 
itself  in  a  prominent 
position  in  the  grounds 
facing  the  main  entrance, 
whereas  previously  our 
country’s  exhibits  were 
housed  in  a  portion  of  an 
immense  building.  , 

The  Salle  des  Fetes 
has  been  divided  into  a 
number  of  courts  ;  the 
centre  court,  of  octagonal 
form,  is  devoted  to  cera¬ 
mics  and  glassware,  and 
ranged  around  it  are  four 
courts  for  the  chemical, 
leather,  and  textile  in¬ 
dustries,  and  for  scien¬ 
tific  instruments.  Longer 


main  avenue,  such  as  the  one  in  the  old  British  Industrial 
Hall,  which  became  a  favourite  promenade  for  visitors  on 
a  wet  day. 

The  exhibits  relating  to  the  pottery  and  glass  trades 
were  fully  recorded  and  illustrated  by  special  photographs 
in  our  July,  August,  and  September  issues,  but  it  seems  only 
just  to  the  British  exhibitors  who  have  aided  the  splendid 
example  of  British  enterprise  in  re-organising  a  section 
representative  of  our  industries  that  a  short  account  of 
the  new  exhibits  for  our  trades  should  be  placed  on  record. 

When  I  was  commissioned  to  visit  Brussels  for  the 
purpose  of  describing  the  new  exhibits  of  ceramics  and 
glassware,  the  Editor  specially  enjoined  me  to  refrain  from 
mentioning  a  certain  bird  fond  of  ashes,  in  order,  I 
suppose,  to  give  him  a  chance  of  working  ofl  a  rechauffe 
on  the  event.  The  new  British  Section  had  no  appearance 
of  having  been  hurriedly  got  together.  One  scarcely 
noticed  the  diversity  in  the  appearance  of  the  cases — some 

made  in  London,  some 
in  Brussels,  with  a  few 
of  the  familiar  black 
wood  cases  lent  by  the 
South  Kensington  autho¬ 
rities. 

Although  the  Belgians 
suffered  as  severely  as 
we  did,  the  press  and 
influential  people  *of  that 
country  have  spared  no 
pains  to  make  the  revived 
British  section  a  success. 
The  illustrated  papers  of 
Brussels  described  our 
new  exhibits  very  fully, 
and  prominent  citizens 
flocked  to  see  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchas¬ 
ing  the  choicest  examples 


Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette." 


courts  are  given  up  to  mining,  metallurgy,  decorative 
work,  and  food  products.  This  arrangement  of  courts 
classifies  the  various  industries  effectively,  and  leaves  no 


of  British  industry  they  could  find,  as  soon  as  the  section 
was  opened  by  King  Albert  on  Sept.  19.  Naturally, 
pottery  and  glassware  commanded  a  great  deal  of  notice, 
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as  these  wares  were  displayed  in  the  best  positions  of  this 
new  section,  and  the  choice  pieces  being  purchased  as 
souvenirs  of  British  resource  and  enterprise  almost  as 
soon  as  they  were  displayed. 


As  the  stands  described  below  are  perforce  plac-d 
rather  close  to  each  other,  our  photographer  thought  it 
better  to  select  a  few  representative  pieces  from  eacli 
exhibit,  and  to  arrange  them  with  a  suitable  background 


There  w as  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
Biitish  Section  was  attracting  a  far  larger  number  of 
visitors  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the 
reports  of  the  representatives  in  charge  of  the  pottery 
and  glass  exhibits  were  very  gratifying,  and  showed  that 
both  wholesale  and  retail  orders  were  being  freely  booked. 


outside  the  glazed  cases,  than  to  photograph  the  com¬ 
plete  exhibit. 

Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Lambeth  and  Burslem,  have 
given  the  central  place  in  their  showcase  to  a  vase  5  ft  in 
height  decorated  with  red  roses  by  Mr.  Edward  Raby 
ihis  big  vase,  originally  intended  for  the  Christchurch 


Phomas  Webb  &  Sons,  Ltd 


[Photo,  by 


The  Pottery  Gazelt , 


fye  PoTTe r  v  CazeTTe 


The  recitals  given  at  frequent  intervals  on  the  large  on 
undoubtedly  made  a  visit  to  the  British  Section— 
Salle  des  Fetes— of  added  interest.  The  dividing  up 
tins  large  hall  caused  the  organ  music  to  float  round 
building  in  a  most  pleasing  manner.  ,. 


Exhibition,  New  Zealand,  is  one  of  the  striking  features 
of  the  new  ceramic  section.  Our  photograph  shows  a 
vase  decorated  with  a  country  scene,  and  also  one  of  the 
Egyptian  scenes.  In  a  wall-case  are  several  examples  of 
Rouge  Flambe  ware,  and  another  case  contains  some 
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beautiful  service  plates — a  good  selling  line  for  the  American 
market.  In  another  part  of  the  British  section  is  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  Doulton  sanitary  ware  and  fittings. 

J  o 


T.  Webb  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stourbridge,  su  fcic.o  a  severe 
loss  by  the  fire,  as  some  of  the  finest  of  Mr.  George 
Woodall’s  glass  cameo  work  was  destroyed,  notably 


[Photo,  by  '‘The  Pottery  Gazette.” 

Pilkington’s  Tile  &  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd. 


Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Etruria,  Staffs, 
have  one  of  the  large  cases  in  the  Central  Court,  from  which 
four  representative  pieces  have  been  selected  for  our 
photograph.  The  centre  piece  is  a  specimen  of  salt  glaze 
perforated  ware  with  an  overlay  decoration  of  festoon 
roses.  Below  this  is  a  covered  pot  decorated  in  the  Persian 
style.  The  vase  on  the  left 
will  be  recognised  as  a  good 
example  of  the  Wedgwood 
Jasper,  while  on  the  right  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  black 
basalt  ware.  This  showcase 
also  contained  a  few  pieces 
of  the  new  Powell  ware,  and 
vases  decorated  !  in  Spanish 
style  with  metallic  lustres.  I 
noticed  a  large  vase 
with  a  bird  and  apple 
blossom  decoration, 


“  The  South  Pole  ”  and  the  classical  subjects.  However, 
the  new  exhibit  has  not  suffered,  for  Mr.  Woodall  had  just 
forwarded  to  Brussels  his  latest  piece  of  cameo  ware,  and 
this  occupies  the  place  of  honour  of  the  exhibit.  It  is 
a  round  plaque  about  18  inches  in  diameter,  the  subject 
being  “  Cupid’s  Shrine.”  Our  photographer  has  placed 

this  in  the  centre  foreground,  but 
as  the  plaque  was  photographed 
at  an  angle  instead  of  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  position,  it  appears  to  be  oval 
in  shape.  A  cameo  vase  cut  by 
the  same  artist  shows  Cleopatra 
standing,  and  the  delicate  effect 
of  the  light-flowing  drapery  is 
particularly  noticeable.  The  case 
also  contained  specimens  of  cut 
glass  rose-bowls,  table  ware,  and 
electric  light  globes.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  effect  was  obtained  by 


JAMES  MACINTYRE  &  Co.,  Ltd.  [Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette.” 


which  struck  me  as  a  style  of  ware  which  would  go  well 
"  ith  oak  furniture.  In  a  wall-case  was  shown  a  good 
selection  of  china  tea-ware  and  china  vases,  and  specimens 
of  Lille  dinner  ware  were  to  be  found  in  another  case. 


placing  electric  lights  inside  two  cut-glass  parrots  and 
owls,  perched  in  metal  rings  at  the  top  of  the  case. 

Pilkington’s  Tile  &  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Manchester, 
have  in  one  of  the  large  cases  some  beautiful  specimens 
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of  Lancastrian  lustre  ware.  In  the  centre  stands  a  big  were  metal-mounted  flower  stands  in  iridescent  glass,  of 
bowl  commemorative  of  the  fire.  The  decoration  in  the  j  one  of  which  we  give  a  reproduction  in  the  photograph, 
form  of  strong  red  flames  is  very  effective.  The  bowl  Mr.  Bernard  Moore,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  has  the 


has  on  it  the  inscription, 
“  British  and  Belgian  Sec¬ 
tions,  Burned  14  August, 
1910.”  In  this  and  two 
other  cases  is  a  very  re¬ 
presentative  exhibit  of  the 
lustred  pottery  for  which 
Messrs.  Pilkington’s  have 
become  so  famous.  Our 
photograph  shows  a  few 
specimens  of  this  ware,  but 
it  is  impossible  without 
seeing  the  actual  pieces  to 
realise  the  wonderful  effect 
of  those  metallic  lustres. 


centre  position  in  the 
Ceramic  Court,  and  in 
the  middle  of  his  case  is 
the  large  vase  designed 
to  commemorate  the  fire. 
Our  photograph  shows 
this  bowl  on  its  carved 
wood  stand.  On  one  side 
is  a  picture  of  the  burnt- 
out  facade  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition,  while  on  the 
other  a  picture  of  a 
potter’s  oven.  Round 
the  edge  reads  a  Latin 
motto,  ‘  ‘  What  the  fire 


Mr.  John  Walsh  Walsh. 


[Photo.  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette." 


Jas.  Macintyre  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Burslem,  have  three 
cases  each  containing  only  nine  pieces  of  ware.  This 
arrangement  enables  the  beautiful  designs  by  Mr.  William 
Moorcroft  to  be  set  out  to  advantage.  The 
decoration  of  the  firm’s  Florian,  Gesso,  and 
Aurelian  wares  is  very  pleasing,  as  the 
colours  are  soft  and  restful  to  the  eye. 

Our  photograph  shows  a  few  pieces  selected 
from  these  cases. 


gave,  the  fire  has  taken  away.”  Our  photograph  shows- 
also  another  noted  piece  of  work  (placed  in  front  of  the 
vase  just  described).  Its  scheme  of  decoration  [is 

intended  to  depict  two  lines  in  the 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  : — 
“And  lo  !  the  hunter  of  the  East 
has  caught 

The  Sultan’s  turret  in  a  noose 
of  light.” 


Mr.  Bernard  Moore.  [Photo.  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette." 


Hr.  John  W  alsh  Walsh,  of  Birmingham,  displayed  in  Those  who  have  seen  this  vase  speak  enthusiastically"  of 

o  )  ong  cases  representative  specimens  of  his  beautiful  its  richness.  The  figure  of  the  hunter,  driving  the  chariot 

g  assw  aie— cut-glass  rose  bowls,  epergnes,  and  other  of  the  sun,  is  beautifully  designed.  The  chariot  is  drawn 

ornamental  glassware.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  exhibit  by  allegorical  pictures,  and  the  noose  around  the  turret 
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striking  combination  of  bright 
colours  with  artistic  and  curi¬ 
ous  shapes. 

Mr.  W.  Howson  Taylor,  of 
West  Smethwick,  has  three- 
stands  filled  with  Ruskin 
pottery,  forming  a  very  repre- 


most  gracefully  suggests  the  dawn 
of  day.  Another  vase  shows  the 
Three  Fates — female  figures  with 
thread  and  shears.  The  lustres 
on  some  of  the  vases  were  very 
rich,  and  the  exhibit  well  deserved 
all  the  praise  which  visitors  were 


bestowing  upon  it.  Several  choice 
pieces  from  Mr.  Moore’s  private 
collection  were  also  shown. 

Tooth  &  Co.,  of  Woodville, 
have  a  large  octagonal  case  in 
which  is  a  selection  of  their 
Bretby  ’  ’  ware.  One  of  the 
principal  pieces  was  a  large  flower 


pot,  which  we  reproduce 
in  our  photograph.  The 
prevailing  colour  in  the 
wares  exhibited  was  red, 
which  commanded  for 
this  showcase  a  good  deal 
of  attention  from  the 
visitors  on  account  of  the 


mr  Howson  Taylor. 


[Photo.  by  "  The  Pottery  Gazette." 

their  cases  several  specimens  of 
their  well-known  white  per¬ 
forated  basket  ware,  and  the 
revivals  of  eighteenth  century 
( hinese  and  other  decorations 
on  vases,  teapots,  coffee  pots, 


IPnoto.  by  •*  Ihe  Pottery  Gazette . 


sentative  exhibit.  The  various 
mottled  and  other  colourings 
on  the  bowls,  vases,  buttons, 
and  other  wares,  made  this  an 
exhibit  which  was  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  attention. 

The  Crown  Staffordshire 
Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  in 


Tooth  &  co. 


Crown  Staffordshire  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd. 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette .” 
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Booths,  Ltd.,  of  Tunstall,  have  a  case  in  which  is  a  good 
display  of  their  “  Silicon  China.”  This  ware  was  very 
fully  described  and  illustrated  in  our  August  issue.  As 
specimens  of  decorative  ware,  pierced  vases  and  bowls  are 
shown  as  well  as  covered  jars  and  other  pieces  with  the  blue 
or  apple-green  decoration.  Messrs.  Booth’s  dinner  and 
tea' ware  in  “  Silicon  ”  china  is  widely  known,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  samples  of  useful  ware  with  various  decorations 
are  included  in  the  exhibit. 

The  Ashby  Potters’  Guild,  of  Woodville,  were  not 
exhibitors  in  the  original  British  section,  so  that  their 
wares  are  now  seen  in  Brussels  for  the  first  time.  The 
Guild  has  two  cases  containing  a  good  selection  of  pieces 
of  their  “  Vasco  ”  and  “  Aventurine  ”  wares.  The 
mottled  effect  on  some  of  the  vases  is  very  pretty,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  yellow  ware,  it  was  noticeable 
that  no  two  pieces  had  come  out  of  the  ovens  exactly  alike 
in  colour  or  shading.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  Chinese 
and  metallic  lustres  were  included  in  this  exhibit. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Goss,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  had  two  cases  well 
filled  with  his  Original  Heraldic  English  ivory  porcelain. 
Goss  ware  is  always  popular  as  souvenirs,  and  this  disjdav 
gave  visitors  a  good  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  shapes  Mr. 
Goss  has  produced  in  his  well-known  thin  porcelain. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brannam  had  two  cases  of  “  Barum  ”  ware, 
while  Mr.  W.  L.  Baron  again  showed  his  “  Barnstaple  ” 
ware.  Catjldon,  Ltd.,  had  a  large  wall-case  and  also  a 
table  stand  of  ‘  ‘  Cauldon  ’  ’  ware,  and  G.  L.  Ashworth 
&  Bros,  showed  specimens  of  their  “  Lustrosa  ”  and 
‘  ‘  Estrella  ’  ’  wares.  The  Glenboig  Union  Fire  Clay  Co., 
Ltd.,  exhibited  the  firebricks  recovered  from  the  debris 
after  the  fire.  The  bricks  beyond  being  slightly  soiled 
were  otherwise  quite  uninjured. 


THE  BELGIAN  GLASS  INDUSTRY. 

S  REPORT  by  H.M.  Consul-General  on  the  trade 
of  Belgium  during  last  year  and  the  first  half  of 
1910,  which  has  just  been  issued,  states  that 
during  1909  there  was  a  considerable  improve- 
-  ment  in  the  Belgian  glass  industry  in  comparison 
with  the  previous  year,  which  was  a  very  depressed  period. 
The  action  of  the  Plate  Glass  Syndicate  was  successful 
in  reducing  the  output  during  the  time  of  depression, 
thus  preventing  the  supply  from  being  too  great  in  ratio 
to  the  demand.  In  window  glass  there  was  a  rise  in  selling 
prices  in  1909  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent.  But  this  extra  gain 
was  entirely  swallowed  up  by  increases  in  the  wages  of 
workmen,  who  obtained  a  first  rise  of  5  per  cent,  in  August 
and  a  further  one  of  10  per  cent,  in  December,  1909.  A 
central  office  to  regulate  output  was  under  discussion 
throughout  the  year,  but  there  seems  little  likelihood 
of  the  scheme  being  adopted.  The  Fourcault  machine  for 
the  mechanical  manufacture  of  glass  had  made  no  further 
progress  and  the  furnace  has  been  shut  down. 

The  total  exports  of  glass  of  all  qualities  in  1909 
amounted  to  258,994  tons,  valued  at  £3,1 15,134,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  221,313  tons,  of  a  value  of  £2,755,792  in  1908, 
a  considerable  increase,  mostly  accounted  for  by  the  aug¬ 
mented  exports  of  window  glass,  while  polished  plate  glass 
also  increased  in  value.  As  regards  the  former  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  possessions  again  account  for  nearly 
half  the  entire  exports. 

As  regards  the  situation  during  1910  and  the  prospects 
for  the  remaining  months  of  the  yeah,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  position  is  general^  satisfactory. 

Window  glass  has  remained  at  a  fair  price,  and  the  out¬ 
put  has  not  been  excessive  in  view  of  the  demand.  The 
market  for  China  and  Japan  has  been  active,  and  orders 
for  supplies  for  these  countries  have  been  generally  plenti¬ 
ful  .  The  principal  market  for  Belgian  window  glass  has  long 


been  the  United  Kingdom,  and  though  the  exports  declined 
in  1908  they  have  rapidly  picked  up  again  ;  the  figures 
for  1910  show  a  considerable  advance  over  1909.  Generallv 
speaking,  the  Belgian  window-glass  trade  is  in  a  satisfactory 
position,  and  the  prospects  are  good,  though  at  present 
prices  are  not  particularly  remunerative  to  manufacturers. 
There  are,  however,  several  factors  to  be  considered  from 
the  manufacturers’  point  of  view.  The  expected  rise  in 
the  price  of  fuel,  which  was  realised  in  the  recent  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  coal  supplied  to  the  Belgian  Government,  does  not 
presage  an  increased  margin  of  profit  unless  the  price  of 
glass  undergoes  a  material  increase.  The  present  demand 
is  good,  but  prices  are  low,  so  that  should  demand  decline 
for  an}^  reason  there  is  no  margin  to  enable  reduced  cost 
to  attract  fresh  custom.  Wages  to  workmen  have  in¬ 
creased  this  year  owing  to  the  number  of  hands  available 
being  insufficient.  A  reduced  demand  for  window  glass 
would  require  either  that  some  furnaces  should  be  closed 
down  for  a  time  to  curtail  output  or  that  manufacture 
should  continue  at  a  loss  for  a  time.  In  June,  1910,  out 
of  a  total  of  41  furnaces,  29  are  in  activity,  10  inactive  and 
2  in  reserve.  This  is  an  increase  of  3  furnaces  compared 
with  June,  1909. 

An  interesting  article  on  the  Belgian  window  glass  in¬ 
dustry  is  contained  in  the  trade  newspaper  “  L’Echo  de 
l’lndustrie,”  which  points  out  the  weakness  of  the  present 
position  of  the  trade.  At  one  time  Belgium  had  almost 
a  monopoly,  but  other  countries  which  were  originally 
supplied  have  now  established  their  own  factories,  with 
which  the  Belgian  maker  is  unable  to  compete  owing  to 
protection  obtained  from  tariff  walls  .The  article  referred 
to  states  that  some  active  steps  to  regain  the  markets  lost 
must  be  taken  before  it  is  too  late,  the  proposal  being  to 
adopt  a  system  of  manufacture  by  the  perfecting  of  in¬ 
stallations,  by  which  a  reduction  in  cost  of  output  of 
some  25  per  cent,  will  be  obtained.  The  present  system 
of  manufacture  is,  it  is  contended,  almost  obsolete,  the 
sole  improvement  of  recent  years  being  in  the  economising 
of  fuel.  Economy  in  expenses  cannot  be  effected,  since 
minimum  wages  are  fixed  by  authority  for  various  classes 
of  workmen,  while  any  reduction  would  .have  the  effect 
of  alienating  labour  to  better  remunerated  tasks.  There¬ 
fore  the  conclusion  drawn  is  that  the  Belgian  window-glass 
industry  cannot  regain  its  lost  market  by  reduction  of 
cost  in  any  way  other  than  by  recourse  to  mechanical  means 
of  manufacture.  Various  means  of  mechanical  manufacture 
of  window  glass  have  been  invented  which  it  is  possible 
to  apply  to  serious  use.  The  article  does  not  state,  how¬ 
ever,  what  method  of  mechanical  manufacture  should  be 
adopted,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  according  to  the  same  journal,  one  of  the  works  in 
Belgium  producing  glass  by  a  mechanical  process  is  at 
present  closed  down . 

The  plate -glass  industry  is  apparently  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  orders  being  plentiful  and  prices  generally 
satisfactory,  the  demand  being  particularly  brisk  from 
the  United  States  and  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Seven  manufacturers  have  even  been 
compelled  to  refuse  orders  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
fulfilling  them.  A  syndicate  controls  the  output  of  plate 
glass,  regulating  supply  with  demand  by  fixing  at  a  general 
meeting  a  certain  number  of  working  days  per  month. 
The  system  appears  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  judging 
from  results. 

As  regards  statistics  of  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1910,  the  totals  of  all  glass  amounted  to  136,197  tons,  a 
considerable  advance  over  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1909.  The  chief  advance  was  in  ordinary  window  glass, 
the  exports  of  which  amounted  to  100,145  tons,  an  increase 
of  11,820  tons  over  1909  ;  polished  plate  glass  exports 
have  declined. 
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Correspondence. 

These  colunms  are  open  to  members  of  the  trade  for  the  discussion 
of  trade  topics.  There  are  many  questions  affecting  the  trade 
which  will  be  the  better  for  a  free  discussion. 


THE  ADVANCE. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  ^GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — Re  the  letter  on  above  subject  .-in  your  October 
issue,  and  signed  “  China  and  Hardware  Dealer,”  will  you 
allow  me,  as  a  fair-minded  retailer,  to  make  the  following 
comments  in  reply. 

I  believe  the  permanent  incorporation  of  the  per  cent, 
advance  into  prices  to  be  an  absolute  necessity. 

I  believe  all  the  more  enlightened  retailers  agree. 

It  enables  the  manufacturer  to  work  at  a  profit  instead 
of  a  loss.  j  !  ^  'i 

If  universally  adopted  by  the  *j  manufacturers  it  will 
remove  much  cause  of  friction  produced  by  varying 
additions  at  foot  of  invoice,  I  ( 

The  discontinuance  of  the  £  £  foot  ’  ’  additions  makes 
prices  more  uniform,  and  makes  competition  fairer  between 
manufacturer  and  manufacturer — also  between  dealer 
and  dealer.  t 

I  do  not  think  manufacturers  are  seeking  an  unfair 
advantage  in  making  permanent  incorporation  of  advance 
in  prices  at  present  moment.  It  is  due  to  gradual  adjust¬ 
ment.  ~  .  N 

If  prices  are  universally  raised  the  retailer  will  suffer  no 
loss — or,  if  any,  it  will  only  be  momentary.  gjj 

The  trade  will  be  best  served  by  mutual  consideration 
of  each  other’s  interests  by  dealer  and  manufacturer — not 
by  biassed  antagonism. 

As  to  ‘‘holding  off”  and  buying  from  non-tariff  houses, 
and  clearing  old  stock,  a  good  business  man  never  has 
sufficient  old  stock  to  meet  trade  requirements  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Bluff  isn’t  smartness  always. — 
Yours,  &c., 

Oct.  24.  “A  Live  Dealer.” 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  RUBY  GLASS. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — Being  interested  in  glass,  especially  as  applied  to 
its  manufacture,  might  I  be  allowed  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  journal,  to  air  some  of  my  views  concerning 
the  manufacture  of  ruby  glass.  The  reason  I  have  chosen 
ruby  is,  because  in  the  course  of  my  travels  I  have  been 
unable  to  see  any  specimen  of  what  I  might  term  a  perfect 
ruby — this  I  say  without  wishing  to  cast  any  reflection  on 
glass  manufacturers  as  a  body. 

The  glass  at  present  manufactured  appears  to  me  to  fall 
short  of  the  market  requirements.  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  pamphlet  wherein  it  states  that  certain  gentlemen 
holding  high  positions  in  the  State  have  made  extensive 
experiments  and  tests  with  samples  of  ruby  glass  at  their 
disposal  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  obviate  the  danger 
at  present  existing. 

One  of  their  tests  was  to  put  out  to  sea  for  about  two 
miles,  and  to  their  surprise  even  at  that  short  distance  the 
colour  was  hardly  discernible,  and  had  they  put  a  more 
powerful  light  behind  the  ruby  the  colour  would  have  been 
entirely  taken  away.  My  father,  the  late  William  Edward 
Barras,  travelled  the  glass  trade  widely,  both  as  a  glass- 
blower  and  as  a  glass  house  manager,  and  was  connected 
with  the  Ediswan  Lamp  Co.,  of  London,  for  a  period  cover¬ 


ing  20  years.  Being  practically  conversant  with  the 
methods  in  his  da}'  as  in  ours  of  manufacturing  ruby  glass 
lie  was  oftentimes  amazed  at  the  many  defects,  &c.,  which 
that  mode  of  manufacture  entailed. 

Having  associated  in  his  mind  those  defects  he  was 
led  to  believe  that  he  could  improve  on  the  present  method, 
and  after  prolonged  study  and  careful  tests  he  succeeded 
m  inventing  a  ruby  which  can  be  gathered  straight  from 
the  pot. 

Various  glass  masters  holding  high  position  in  the  glass 
world  have  seen  samples  of  the  glass,  and  have  pronounced 
it,  for  uniformity  of  colour  and  lustre,  the  best  they  have 
ever  seen.  Now  when  wre  consider  the  important  part 
which  ruby  plays  in  the  manufacture  of  railway  lens  and 
other  classes  of  work,  quick  and  economical  methods  of 
production  are  of  first  importance,  and  we  claim  that 
our  mode  will  do  this. 

Suppose  we  take  the  case  of  a  lens.  As  manufacturers 
know  the  present  tedious  and  costly  method  it  is  useless 
for  me  now  to  detail. 

Our  mode  is  quite  simple,  and  entirely  does  away  with 
the  ball  ruby  as  at  present  in  use.  The  blower  gathers  the 
metal  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  crystal  glass,  and  it  is 
during  the  process  of  making  the  article  that  the  ruby 
colour  is  imparted,  such  a  ruby  as  the  trade  has  never 
seen,  the  colour  being  as  dense  and  even  on  the  edge  as  in 
the  centre.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  mode  of  making 
ruby  glass  far  and  away  surpasses  the  old  method. 

I  commend  the  above  suggestions  to  manufacturers  and 
all  those  concerned  in  the  trade,  and  am  open  to  answer 
any  inquiries. — I  remain,  j'ours,  &c., 

Tooting,  Oct.  22.  Edward  Barras. 


A  FACTORY  COSTING  SYSTEM. 

TO  THE  EDITORS^OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

r  Sirs,  For  the  past  few  years  an  article  has  appeared 
occasionally  in  several  British  and  American  magazines 
on  the  subject  of  Costing,  but  up  to  the  present  only  the 
elementary  portion  of  costing  has  been  dealt  with,  i.e.,  the 
various  methods  adopted  in  collecting  together  labour 
and  material  costs.  The  article  then  invariably  terminates 
rather  abruptly,  and  suggests  no  method  of  dealing  with, 
or  the  allocation  of  overhead  charged.  It  is  this  item 
that  many  business  people,  especiall  /  small  and  inex¬ 
perienced  manufacturers,  overlook  when  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  their  manufactures,  and  also  in  pre¬ 
paring  estimates  for  future  work.  You  know  this  item  is 
sometimes  based  on  the  material,  and  sometimes  on  labour, 
but  you  would,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the 
business  whether  you  would  adopt  the  former  or  the  latter 
method.  The  majority  of  manufacturing  concerns  would 
have  both. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  devised  a  costing  system  for  a 
terra  cotta  and  brick  factory,  and  up  to  the  present  it  has 
worked  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  overhead 
charges  are  debited  direct,  whenever  possible,  to  the  class 
of  goods  manufactured,  as  you  will  see  by  the  schedule  I 
have  enclosed.  The  depreciation  on  moulds  used  for  manu¬ 
facture  of  bricks,  &c.,  together  with  interest  and  repairs 
on  such  moulds  are  charged  separately  as  an  on  cost  on 
the  labour  of  manufactured  bricks.  The  other  items  are 
treated  in  the  same  way.  There  are  several  items  such  as 
foreman’s  supervision,  interest  and  buildings,  <fcc.,  which 
cannot  be  charged  direct,  but  as  a  general  on  cost  on  the 
labour  of  manufacturing  each  and  every  article. 

Of  course  it  may  be  possible  to  set  apart  a  certain  space 
in  the  factory  for  the  manufacturing  of  each  class  of  goods, 
in  which  case  rent  and  interest,  &c.,  would  be  charged 
direct.  However,  this  is  only  a  detail.  Q 
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The  burning  of  the  terra  eotta  ware  in  the  kilns  is  also  a 
general  charge,  unless  each  class  of  goods  is  burned  separ¬ 
ately,  in  which  case  the  cost  of  burning  could  be  charged 
direct  to  the  goods  being  burnt. 

The  cost  and  details  of  each  item  of  machinery,  plant, 
buildings,  &c.,  I  have  on  a  separate  card,  and  inspect  and 
re-value  each  item  half-yearly,  and  write  depreciation  off 
accordingly,  so  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  collect  the  total 
depreciation  on  the  plant  or  machinery  used  in  manu¬ 
facturing  each  class  of  goods. 

I  enclose  schedule  showing  how  I  arrive  at  the  actual 
cost  of  the  material,  depreciation,  interest,  &c.,  is  charged 
on  the  whole  of  the  machinery  used  for  pugging  clay. 
You  then  get  the  cost  of  the  pugged  clay  at  so  much  per 
lb.,  and  having  the  weight  of  each  article  you  price  accord¬ 
ingly. 

For  example,  a  linial  weighing  20  lbs.  at  -04  costs  -80 
for  material.  The  labour  on  manufacturing  the  above 
finial,  taken  from  time  sheets,  Is.  ;  total  overhead  charged 
on  labour  on  finials,  as  shown  in  schedule  125  per  cent., 
equals  Is.  3d.  Manufactured  cost  of  finial,  2s.  3-80d. 

The  wages  paid  each  week  are  dissected  under  the  various 
headings  of  the  goods  manufactured,  so  that  the  wages  for 
the  current  month  are  about  the  same  as  the  average  month 
for  the  preceding  year  (and  on  which  your  percentage  of 
overhead  charges  are  based),  you  would  then  have  allocated 
one-twelfth  of  your  total  overhead  expenses,  as  shown  in 


schedule,  thereby  obtaining  a  check  on  the  current  month’s 
output.  If  your  wages  continue  to  be  less  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  twelve  months,  your  overhead  charges  must  be 
increased  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  your  wages 
are  more,  the  overhead  charges  will  be  reduced. 

Although  the  example  I  am  giving  you  is  for  manufac¬ 
turing  a  certain  class  of  goods,  the  system  can  be  adopted 
for  almost  any  manufacturing  business. 

I  commend  this  matter  to  your  consideration,  and  if 
you  consider  it  of  any  use,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it 
in  your  Magazine  or  make  any  use  of  it  that  you  desire. — 
Yours,  &c.,  A.  Keegan. 

243,  Collins-st.,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia, 

Sept.  12,  1910. 


Cost  of  Pugged  Clay. 


For  12  months  ended  August  31, 

1910. 

Actual  wages 

. .  £300 

0 

0 

Fuel  or  power 

. .  50 

0 

0 

Repairs  and  replacements  to  machinery,  &c 

. .  100 

0 

0 

Depreciation,  machinery,  &c.  .  . 

. .  200 

0 

0 

Interest  on  machinery,  5  per  cent,  on  £2,000 

. .  100 

0 

0 

Clay  used,  3,000  tons  at  3s.  ton . . 

. .  450 

0 

0 

£1,200 

0 

0 

3,000  tons  equals  6,720,000  lbs.,  costing  £1,200,  equals 

•04d.  per  lb. 


FACTORY  OVERHEAD  CHARGES  for  Twelve  Months  ended  August  31,  1910. 


Ridge. 

Depreciation  on  moulds 
Repairs  and  replacements  .  . 

Interest  5  per  cent,  on  value  of  moulds,  £100 


Finials. 

Depreciation  on  moulds 

Repairs  and  replacements 

Interest  5  per  cent,  on  value  of  moulds,  £200 


Chimney  Pots. 

Depreciation  on  moulds 
Repairs  and  replacements  .  . 

Interest  5  per  cent,  on  value  of  moulds,  £50 


Bricks. 

Depreciation  on  moulds  and  machinery  . . 
Repairs  and  replacements 

Interest  on  value  of  moulds  and  machinery,  £1,000 


£20 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

£10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

£5 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

£50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

£75 


£30 


£10 


£150 


On  wages  paid  for  12 
months  as  per  wages 
book  . .  . .  £300 


On  wages  paid  as  per 

wages  book .  .  . .  £200 


On  wages  paid  as  per 

wages  book..  ..  £100 


On  wages  paid  as  per 

wages  book . .  . .  £600 


Total  wages  paid  in  manufacturing,  exclusive  of  bring  and  pu vainer 
Firing.  1  ° 

Depreciation  kilns 
Repairs  and  replacements 
Coal  consumed 

Wages  paid  filling  and  drawing  kilns 
Interest  on  value  of  kilns  5  per  cent,  on  £2,000 


..  £1,200 


General  Charges. 
Depreciation  buildings 
Insurance 

Interest  on  freehold  buildings,  land, 
plant,  £3,000 
Rates 

Repairs  and  replacements  to  building- 

Foreman’s  supervision 

Costing 


and  sundry 


£100 

0 

0 

20 

o 

0 

100 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

£100 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

175 

0 

0 

£520 


On  total  wages 
shown  above 


of  £1,200  as 


£800 


On  total  wages 
shown  above 


of  £1,200  as 


Total  on  cost  of  labour 


1 

Bidge. 

Finials. 

Chimney 

Pots. 

Bricks. 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

Of 

/o 

0 A 
/o 

25 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

43i 

431 

431 

43£ 

66§ 

66f 

66f 

66§ 

135 

125 

120 

135 
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THE  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  valuable 
journal  to  mention  to  those  who,  by  means  of  the  penny 
receipt  cards,  have  been  collecting  during  the  present 
year  for  the  funds  of  this  Institution,  that  the  Board  of 
Management  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  result,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  if  each  collector  will  kindly  send  the  amount  he 
or  she  has  collected  by  Thursday,  Nov.  10,  at  the  latest, 
as  Mr.  Edis,  the  chairman  of  the  Festival  Dinner,  to  be 
held  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  London,  on  Nov.  15,  desires  to 
include  the  name  of  every  collector  in  the  list  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  on  that  occasion. 

May  I  further  appeal  to  those  collectors  to  make  one 
final  effort  during  the  next  few  days,  so  that  each  card, 
if  possible,  may  have  parted  with  all  its  receipts.  If 
every  employee  in  all  the  works,  show-rooms,  and  retail 
houses  would  give  one  penny,  individually,  it  would  be  a 
small  sacrifice,  but  collectively  it  would  amount  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  G.  W.  James,  Secretary, 
Pottery  and  Glass  Trades’  Benevolent  Institution. 

49,  Hatton-garden,  London,  E.C. 

Oct.  24,  1910. 


THE  POTTER’S  CRAFT. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — I  appreciate  your  kindly  review  of  my  book, 
“The  Potter’s  Craft,”  but  there  are  a  few  points  upon 
which  I  think  you  have  reached  a  wrong  conclusion.  I  say 
this  not  in  the  spirit  of  resenting  criticism  at  all. 

First,  you  assume  that  the  book  was  written  in  part 
for  an  English  public.  This  was  not  the  case,  nor  had  I  any 
knowledge  of  any  English  publisher’s  name  being  added. 
My  copy  does  not  contain  this.  I  had  only  in  mind  that 
part  of  the  American  public  which  is  striving  after  crafts¬ 
manship. 

Second,  it  was  no  part  of  my  plan  to  include  reviews  of 
existing  work.  The  early  chapters  profess  to  contain  only 
certain  descriptions  which  I  believe  to  be  inspiring  to  indi¬ 
vidual  workers,  and  for  this  reason  I  mention  Copenhagen 
and  Sevres  as  being  the  best  exponents  of  hard  porcelain. 
I  did  not  and  do  not  consider  that  English  china  is  suitable 
for  such  work  as  can  be  made  in  the  studio,  so  that  it  was 
not  from  any  disparaging  thought  that  I  omitted  reference 
to  English  productions. 

Third,  with  reference  to  the  science  of  ceramics  you  quote 
Palissy,  Jacquemart,  and  Church  as  exponents  of  this 
science.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  to  quote 
Salvetat  and  Brongniart,  who  were  certainly  far  ahead  of 
those  you  name,  but  even  they  did  not  grasp  the  science 
of  ceramics  as  we  now  know  it.  This  was  born  with  Seger, 
and  no  one  before  his  time  has  any  claim  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  scientific,  synthetic  work  in  clays  and  glazes. 
Sincerely  yours,  Chas.  F.  Bixns. 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  Oct.  12,  1910. 

[We  cheerfully  give  publicity  to  this  courteous  letter. 
The  copy  sent  to  us  for  review  bears  the  name  of  ‘  ‘  Constable 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,”  as  publishers.  If  it  had  appeared  to 
us  an  American  work,  intended  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  might  have  regretted  the  absence  of  reference  to 
British  potters  and  potteries,  but  we  should  not  have 
mentioned  it.  The  author’s  explanation  shows  that  it 
was  scarcely  fair  to  him  to  keep  him  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
his  book  would  be  published  in  Europe.  With  reference  to 
the  third  point  in  his  letter,  we  accept  his  statement  that 
the  authorities  we  named  “  did  not  grasp  the  science  of 


ceramics  as  we  now  know  it,”  but  the  remark  we  took 
exception  to  was  that  twenty  years  ago  ‘  ‘  the  science  of 
ceramics  was  not  born.” — Eds.  P.  G.] 


answers  to  correspondents. 

North  London. — You  will  find  the  information  in  this 
issue. 

M. — We  have  sent  you  the  name  of  the  publisher  of  the 
account  book  for  retail  dealers. 

“  Dealer.” — It  is  reasonable.  All  manufacturers  make 
concessions  in  prices  for  large  orders. 

“  Birmingham.”— We  do  not  remember  your  inquiry. 
Please  repeat  it,  and  we  will  reply  by  post. 

R.  D.  N. — The  firm  is  not  now  in  existence.  We  send 
you  names  of  manufacturers  of  very  similar  goods. 

“  Experiment.” — Your  suggestion  could  be  carried  out 
in  either  glass  or  china,  with  very  little  modification. 

C.  H.— We  have  no  idea  who  is  the  manufacturer  of  glass 
ware  (cut)  bearing  mark  “British  City  Birmingham.” 
We  have  never  come  across  this. 

S.  G. — The  trade  mark  T.  G  &  F.  B.  is  one  that  was  used 
by  the  present  firm  of  Booths,  Ltd.,  potters,  Tunstall, 
Staffs.,  when  trading  as  T.  G.  &  F.  Booth. 

H.  L.  &  Co. — Public  taste  changes  more  quickly  now. 
Sell  your  old  stock  at  reduced  prices.  The  style  may  be 
popular  again,  but  it  will  not  pay  you  to  wait  for  that. 

I.  D.  B. — There  was  a  John  Denton  Bagster,  partner 
with  Phillips,  the  Oxford-st.  dealer.  It  was  very  probably 
made  for  him.  There  are  a  number  of  instances  of  dealers 
having  their  marks  placed  on  the  ware.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
printed  mark,  and  the  Staffordshire  knot  was  used  by  a  large 
number  of  manufacturers. 

T.  J. — No  such  registered  number  as  134,272  has  ever 
been  given  to  any  earthenware  toilet  set  design.  Evidently 
you  have  miscopied  some  of  the  figures.  We  have  had  a 
very  long  search  for  this  registered  number,  and  found 
that  it  refers  to  a  design  in  metal  ware,  so  that  no  doubt 
exists  in  the  matter.  (This  correspondent  made  no  mention 
at  first  that  any  doubt  existed  in  any  of  the  figures.  In  face 
of  this  we  made  more  than  ordinary  endeavour,  and  traced 
through  a  number  of  records  a  second  and  third  time  that 
we  should  never  have  wasted  our  energies  on  had  he  only 
taken  care  in  following  our  infractions,  given  so  many 
times  in  the  Gazette,  to  give  alternative  numbers  ‘  ‘  when 
in  doubt.”  After  being  told  positively  that  no  such  numbers 
as  the  ones  he  quoted  had  ever  been  given  to  any  earthen - 

i  ware  toilet  design — a  fact  that  we  were  only  able  to  state 
after  wasting  quite  an  hour — he  then  informed  us  the 
registered  number  is  not  very  clear,  and  he  thinks  it  might 
be  130,272  or  138,272.  Inquirers  cannot  have  the  fact 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  them,  that  figures  incorrectly 
given  will  never  obtain  a  correct  reply.  We  have  had 
experience  of  367,217  being  quoted  when  267,217  was  in¬ 
tended  ;  this  caused  a  long  and  tedious  search  to  be  made 
through  records  of  designs  registered  in  1901,  positively 
without  possibility  of  any  good  resulting,  as  the  number 
that  should  have  been  quoted  was  267,217,  registered  six 
years  previously.  If  the  figures  are  correctly  given  we 
guarantee  to  supply  the  information,  and  correctly  ;  but 
to  ask  for  alternative  numbers  when  in  doubt  surely  is 
not  asking  much  from  correspondents  for  what  they  receive 
in  return.) 


Trade  Opening  at  Bunder  Abbas. — The  latest  British 
Consular  Report  from  this  Persian  port  suggests  that 
British  merchants  might  endeavour  to  capture  the  trade 
in  glass  and  china.  The  main  desideratum  in  articles 
sent  out  is  cheapness.  There  is  no  market  for  high-class 
goods. 
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CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  (British  Products)  FOR  SEPTEMBER, 


>5 


China  or  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware. 

To  Germany  . cwts. 

,,  France . 

„  United  States  of  America  .... 

,,  Brazil  . 

,,  Argentine  Republic  . 

British  South  Africa . 

British  East  Indies.  .  . . 

Australia  . 

,,  New  Zealand . 

,,  Canada . 

,,  Other  Countries . 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian... 

Floor  Tiles  forTesselatedPavement 
All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving) . 

Sanitary  Ware . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  Semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica)  . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  ChemicalWare) 
Glass. 

To  British  South  Africa . value  £ 

,,  Other  Countries . 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Plate  Glass  cwt^. 

Flint  Glass  . ‘  * 

Glass  Bottles  ......  .  •••••»,*  fyross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts . cwts. 


Quantities. 

Month  ended  Nine  Months  ended 
September.  September. 


>5 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


1909. 

6,584 

3,737 

25,338 

8,945 

26,019 

9,297 

22,715 

15,446 

6,792 

50,228 

78,401 


1910. 

4,512 

3,078 

23,516 

18,419 

35.778 
7,783 

31,277 

17,222 

6,459 

35.779 
92,038 


1909. 

49,980 

27,606 

277,411 

87,142 

244,220 

65,236 

198,158 

110,084 

47,655 

293,097 

677,783 


1910. 

40,717 

41,038 

261,729 

193,110 

365,969 

101,006 

243,508 

146,048 

48,967 

306,622 

840,820 


Month  ended 
September. 


Value. 


1910. 


1,765 

1,960 

14,406 

16,731 

5,980 

9,315 

60,722 

69,288 

7,181 

19,189 

6,370 

20,223 

53,625 

164,657 

69,420 

193,434 

81,152 

92,615 

781,162 

908,351 

121 

311 

1,984 

3,332 

129,018 

139,822 

937^584  ; 

L, 272, 621 

9,096 

5,245 

64,232 

56,357 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1909. 

£3,989 

6,065 

35,687 

6,611 

14,394 

9,215 

12,981 

18,896 

9,269 

24,739 

44,862 


1910. 

£6,144 

4,207 

40,381 

10,814 

16,895 

7,523 

16,333 

18,556 

10,006 

30,515 

58,113 


Nine  Months  ended 
September. 


1909. 

£33,089 

50,572 

369,909 

68,180 

146,800 

66,907 

122,210 

137,605 

63,824 

203,510 

405,660 


1910. 

£53,308 

40,285 

390,677 

117,069 

184,675 

82,970 

132,765 

177,786 

70,692 

262,301 

490,686 


19,317 

6,164 

63,193 

40,895 


22,680 

7,709 

71,591 

57,083 


128,341 

52,248 

584,089 

334,960 


Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian,  .cwts. 
Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  ,, 
All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving)  . 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

P orcelain  and  Majolica) . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  El  ectr  ical  Ware, 
Door  Fittingsand  Chemical  Ware)’ 
Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

Plate  Glass  . 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 

Glass  Bottles . 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts 


IMPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 


V 

M 


yy 

55 


55 

55 


6,872 

429 

1,753 

177 

21,256 

10 

21,764 


5,273 

28 

4,022 

42 

20,826 

18 

17,044 


1,069  1,808 

84,553  101,725 
35,239  29,711 


59,930 

1,689 

21,624 

397 

184,785 

112 

134,429 

17,261 

847,764 

254,644 


170,199 

55,962 

631,944 

431,322 

GLASS 

43,372 

832 

24,578 

483 

187,706 

88 

85,887 

15,481 

876,459 

219,937 


13,732 

18,822 

108,836 

133,510 

5,426 

8,038 

55,369 

58,240 

6,423 

7,368 

44,703 

70,314 

24,264 

29,731 

222,535 

264,162 

107,314 

123,232 

1,010,676 

1,192,130 

237 

470 

4,132 

3,867 

19,406 

24,848 

152.967 

209,073 

9,906 

6,978 

69,048 

71,904 

7,387 

12,442 

42,543 

64,906 

115,918 

J  36,612 

956,744 

1, 0871432 

31,676  36,098  206,468 

20,982  23,963  174,839 

41,619  46,521  368,093 

29,028  42,469  249,887 

FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


276,809 

174,835 

389,907 

310,784 


gross 

cwts. 


63,953  72,670  517,683  574,297 

109,415  112,667  1,112,873  1,064,896 
596  99  2,574  2,361 


31,238 

25,167 

276,161 

195,071 

256 

18 

1,081 

760 

1,050 

1,648 

11,840 

12,271 

114 

26 

582 

653 

42,094 

39,222 

370,725 

374,006 

32 

30 

446 

206 

3,016 

4,348 

27,973 

23,186 

1,846 

3,641 

25,037 

26,700 

50,525 

59,738 

467,921 

494.869 

43,823 

37,784 

319.718 

286,708 

92,735 

105,524 

763,123 

837,226 

46,097 

49,802 

450,020 

458,146 

944 

387 

4,639 

4,410 

«  «nd .comma.  Merchandise)  FOR  SEPTEMBER? 

oor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  ,  37,5/0  21,045  19,263  13,505  176,478  98, 4^ 

1  nth  Avi  fPil  Z _ _  i  r»  i-x  ^  - ■  -  — 


Porcelain 

Floor  Tiles  _ 

All  other  Tiles  (except  for  Roofin 

ahd  Street  Paving) . 

Sanitary  Ware . ” 

Other  Earthenware  (including  Semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica)  . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts(including  Electrical  Ware 
Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware)  ’ 
Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 
Plate  Glass  .  ” 

Hint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 

(except  bottles)  . 

Glass  Bottles .  *  ’’ 


Glass  Manufactures,  other”  sorts’! xw^ 


140 

378 


65 

1,028 

215 


588 

2,749 

358 


675 


18 

250 

37 


951 

3,759 

52 


1,437 

140 

4,573 

3 

3,756 

662 

8,684 

3,055 


7,173 

21.860 

2,210 


21,045 

19,263 

13,505 

176,478 

98,424 

31 

_ 

_ 

605 

18 

38 

40 

— 

40 

78 

3,128 

1,123 

1,962 

10,081 

8,298 

9 

— 

— 

20 

26 

220 

— 

— 

1,020 

180 

487 

109 

38 

1,382 

1,096 

4,912 

406 

165 

3,852 

2,970 

1,323 

255 

61 

3,653 

1,656 

10,241 

1,797 

2,776 

19,257 

25,847 

19,703 

1,423 

1.816 

10,806 

9,391 

1,141 

472 

48 

3,319 

1,369 
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EARTHENWARE  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Compiled  f  rom  the  Returns  of  D.  Inglis  &  Co. 


Shipments 

from 

Corresponding 

Exports 

Corresponding 

Auk-  25,  1910. 

Period,  191.9. 

Jan.  1  to 

Period,  1909. 

TO 

to  Sept.  25. 
Packages. 

Packages. 

S  ept.  25. 
Packages. 

Packages. 

Boston  . 

465 

314 

5.641 

5,057 

New  York . 

675 

794 

6,125 

4,503 

Baltimore  . 

708 

1,938 

10,790 

13,555 

Philadelphia . 

244 

50 

4,494 

3,299 

New  Orleans . 

50 

92 

1,669 

1,880 

Newport  News ... 

— 

73 

183 

995 

San  Francisco  ... 

3 

— 

3 

180 

Portland,  Maine . 

— 

— 

1.029 

1,885 

Galveston  ...  _ 

304 

6 

1,301 

1.152 

Portland,  Oregon 

— 

— 

— 

95 

Inland  Points  ... 

— 

193 

1,430 

903 

Total  . 

2,449 

3,460 

32,665 

33  504 

THE  CHINA  AND  GLASS  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

HE  fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Golden 
Lion  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  19, 
1910.  Mr.  S.  Hirst  (Leeds),  president,  was  in 
the  chair,  and  there  was  a  fair  attendance  of 
members. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Association  had  passed  through 
what  he  would  call  a  very  successful  year,  and  he  would 
call  upon  Mr.  Neaverson,  the  hon.  secretary,  to  read  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

“  The  Committee  have  pleasure  in  presenting  their  fifth 
annual  report  and  balance-sheet,  and  in  doing  so  wish  to 
point  out  the  benefit  that  several  members  have  received, 
which  could  only  have  been  brought  about  by  a  united 
effort. 

“  The  hon.  secretary  has  received  146  communications 
since  the  last  annual  meeting,  from  various  members,  all 
of  which  have  been  attended  to,  we  trust  satisfactorily. 

“No  legal  proceedings  have  been  taken,  but  two  railway 
claims  have  been  settled,  one  at  Folkestone  and  the  other 
at  Halifax.  Both  cases  had  been  previously  declined. 
A  case  of  privately  supjdying  goods  by  a  manufacturer 
was  also  taken  up  with  a  satisfactory  result.  During  the 
year  the  Birmingham  branch  has  been  closed,  and  now  all 
members  belong  to  the  Leeds  centre,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
say  the  numbers  are  steadily  increasing,  twenty-one  new 
members  having  joined  during  the  past  year.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  hope  to  see  a  much  larger  number  next  year. 

“  Correspondence  has  passed  between  the  hon.  secretary 
and  Mr.  Wade,  the  manufacturers’  secretary,  with  the 
result  that  several  manufacturers  have  ceased  to  add  the 
plus  at  the  foot  of  invoice,  and  now  include  it  in  the  cost 
of  goods.  We  claim  to  have  taken  a  great  share  in  bringing 
this  about,  and  if  dealers  would  only  be  loyal  to  their 
interests  and  join  the  Association,  there  is  no  doubt  several 
other  concessions  would  be  made. 

‘  ‘  Correspondence  has  taken  place  between  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Matchings  Clearing  House,  but  up  to  the 
present  no  arrangement  has  been  arrived  at. 

“  There  is  also  another  matter  of  great  importance  of 
which  the  Committee  intend  to  send  information  privately 
to  members  only,  concerning  certain  concessions  that  have 
been  granted. 

“  Taking  all  matters  into  account,  the  Committee  think 
the  Association  has  now  got  into  full  working  order. 

“  The  Committee  regret  to  report  the  resignation  of  one 
of  our  vice-presidents,  Air.  Rhodes,  of  Bradford,  who  has 
gone  out  of  the  trade.” 

The  balance-sheet,  which  showed  a  very  good  surplus, 
was  then  read.  It  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried 
that  the  report  and  balance-sheet  be  accepted. 
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The  following  officers  were  then  elected  : — Mr.  S.  Hirst 
(Leeds),  president ;  Mr.  W.  Ward  (York)  and  Mr.  A.  Clay 
(Wortley),  vice-presidents  ;  Mr.  W.  Neaverson  (Hudders¬ 
field),  hon.  secretary  ;  with  the  following  as  members  of 
the  Committee : — Mr.  W.  C.  Baynes  (Wakefield),  Messrs. 
A.  H.  Young,  J.  N.  Fox,  J.  W.  Taylor,  and  J.  J.  Hirst 
(Leeds),  Mr.  G.  Ward  (Dewsbury),  Mr.  Scott  (York),  Mr. 
J.  Martin  (Derby),  Mr.  Stewardson  (Newcastle),  Mr.  T. 
Hayward  (Manchester),  Mr.  W.  G.  Church  (Northampton), 
Mr.  Chambers  (Bradford),  Mr.  Lewis  (Northallerton),  Mr. 

>  Rhodes  (tlkley),  Mr.  G.  B.  Hobson  (Hull).  Auditors,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Baynes  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Hirst. 

Apologies  were  read  from  Newcastle,  York,  Leeds, 
Bradford,  Northallerton,  Arbroath,  Hull,  Sunderland,  &c. 

Several  letters  were  read  to  the  meeting,  which  were 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  hon.  secretary  was  instructed 
how  to  deal  with  them. 

A  letter  of  very  great  interest  to  the  trade  was  read 
from  the  Goldsmiths’  Association,  referring  to  travelling 
auctioneers,  asking  if  the  Association  would  help  to  get 
the  No.  2  Shop  Hours  Bill  applied  to  these  auctioneers. 
This,  of  course,  would  mean  that  they  could  not  sell  after 
other  shops  have  closed.  It  was  decided  to  do  all  that  was 
possible  to  assist  the  Goldsmiths’  Association.  The  hon. 
secretary  was  also  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  in  London  on 
the  28th  inst.  After  careful  consideration  it  was  decided 
to  write  concerning  the  result  of  the  meeting. 

The  hon.  secretary  was  thanked  for  his  services  in  the 
position  which  he  has  held  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  S.  Hirst  (president)  was  also  thanked  for  presiding, 
and  another  successful  meeting  was  thus  brought  to  a 
close. 


POTTERS’  ACCESSORIES. 

Edwards  &  Jones,  Globe  Engineering  Works,  Longton, 
general  millwrights  and  engineers,  are  makers  of  potters’ 
machinery  of  the  most  modern  types,  and  are  in  a  position 
to  fit  up  a  pottery  throughout  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Their  specialities  include  blungers,  sifters,  and  clay  pug- 
mills  for  china  and  earthenware,  plate  making  machines, 
throwers’  wdieels,  flat  and  hollow  ware  jollies.  The  firm 
are  in  close  touch  with  working  potteries  and  frequently 
introduce  improvements  in  the  accepted  types  of  machines 
and  accessories.  They  have  recently  patented  a  useful 
self-contained  vertical  jolley,  with  lever  flat  jolley  and 
iron  frame  jigger.  The  novel  feature  in  this  machine  is 
the  combination  of  two  jolleys  and  a  jigger,  in  one  strong 
iron  frame,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  advantageous 
arrangement.  We  give  an  illustration  of  this  improved 
potters’  machine  which  is  capable  of  jolleying  all  kinds  of 
hollow  and  flat  ware  :  it  has  a  great  range  in  heights  and 
will  jolley  any  pieces  from  6  in.  to  30  in.  high,  and  up  to 
24  in.  in  diameter.  To  effect  these  variations,  the  bottom 
bearings  are  adjustable  to  any  height,  being  made  to  slide 
up  and  down  the  standard  by  means  of  the  regulating 
screw  and  wheel,  seen  in  the  illustration.  The  standard  is 
graduated  in  half  inches,  so  that  any  given  height  can  be 
at  once  provided  for.  In  order  to  ensure  perfectly  true 
forms,  the  spindles  are  made  of  steel,  truly  turned,  and 
the  bearings  are  bored  out  wuth  perfect  accuracy.  The 
lever  flat  jolley  and  bracket  are  easily  removed  from  the 
standard  by  withdrawing  the  centreing  pins  at  the  sides, 
thus  leaving  a  free  action  for  the  vertical  spindle.  The 
combination  is  mounted  on  a  strong  iron  frame  jigger, 
made  lower  than  usual,  so  that  when  large  pieces  are  being 
operated  it  is  not  too  high.  Edwards  &  Jones  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  opinions  expressed  on  their  “Patent 
Improved  Clay  Filtering  Press,”  and  will  be  pleased  to  send 
particulars  of  this  to  any  potters  who  have  not  yet  seen  it 
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m  operation.  They  are  made  in  many  sizes — from  a  78 
chamber  press  with  40  inches  square  inside  measurement, 
down  to  one  with  24  inches  square,  inside  measurements 
— but  the  principle  is  practically  the  same  in  all  sizes. 


Improved  Potters’  Machine. 


Tt  is  claimed  that  the  chambers  with  the  improved  type 
of  perforation  filter  more  speedily  than  the  old  type  of 
grooved  chambers.  The  firm  will  be  pleased  to  show 
pottery  manufacturers  any  of  their  machines  in  operation. 

Pottery  and  Glass  in  Panama. — Every  general  store 
stocks  glass  and  chinaware  of  the  cheapest,  gaudiest  and 
ugliest  description,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand 
amongst  the  coloured  population.  Some  glassware  comes 
from  the  United  States  and  a  little  better  class  crockery 
and  toiletware  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  otherwise 
tlie  trade  is  entirely  in  German  goods.  The  Acting  British 
Consul  says  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  developing  British  trade  in  these  wares,  as  there 
seems  no  indication  of  any  improvement  in  taste  of  the 
‘A,.  .  population,  and  the  classes  who  can  afford  it 
Pv>  '  .  ■  ninese  ware,  which  is  imported  and  sold  in  quanti¬ 
ties  by  the  numerous  Chinese  stores. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  POTTERY  AND 
GLASS  TRADES. 

i  he  Porcelain,  C  hina  and  Earthenware  Industry. 
—The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  based  on  108  returns' 
9S  from  employers  and  employers’  associations,  2  from 
trade  unions,  and  8  from  local  correspondents,  states  that 
employment  was  fairly  good,  and  better  than  a  month 
ago  and  a  year  ago.  Returns  from  firms  employing  22  401 
workpeople  in  the  week  ended  Sept.  24,  1910,  showed  an 
increase  of  0  1  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed,  and  of 
“  '"■*  Pei  eent-  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  as  compared  with 
a  month  ago.  Compared  with  a  year  ago  there  was  an 
increase  of  17  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed,  and  of 
5-3  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  In  the  Potteries 
district  employment  in  the  porcelain  and  china  trade  was 
good  geneially,  and  better  than  a  month  ago,  and  a  year  ago  ; 
in  the  eai  then  ware  branch  there  was  also  an  improvement 
on  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago  ;  in  the  tile  trade  there  was 
but  little  change.  In  the  earthenware  trade  in  Scotland 
employment  continued  fair  generally.  With  tobacco-pipe 
makers  at  Glasgow  it  was  dull,  and  Avorse  than  a  month  ago  ; 
some  short  time  \\ras  reported.  Number  of  workpeople 
employed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  trades,  and  the 
amount  of  Avages  paid  them  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  24, 
1910  ! — 

Branches.  Number  employed.  Wages  paid 

Vhina  manufacture  .  3,936  .  £4  073 

Earthenware  manufacture  ...  13*289  .  12*584 

Other  branches  (including  ’ 

unspecified)...  .  5,176  .  4,G5S 


Total  .  22,401  £21,315 

Number  employed  in  districts,  and  the  amount  of  Avages 
paid  them  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  24,  1910  : _ 

Districts.  Number  employed 

Potteries  .  17,536  . 

Other  districts  .  4,865 


Wages  paid. 

£16,395 

4,920 


Total  .  22,401  £21,315 

The  Glass  Trade. — The  report  based  on  77  returns,  50 
from  employers  and  employers’  associations,  17  from 
trade  unions,  and  10  from  local  correspondents,  states  that 
employment  Avas  moderate  on  the  whole,  and  worse  than 
a  month  ago,  but  better  than  a  year  ago.  Returns  received 
from  firms  employing  7,615  Avorkpeople  in  the  week  ended 
i  ept.  24  sliOAved  a  decrease  of  3-3  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  workpeople  employed,  and  of  1-5  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
or  aa  ages  paid,  as  compared  with  a  month  ago.  As  com- 
paied  Avitli  a  year  ago,  there  Avas  an  increase  of  3-9  per 
cent,  in  the  number  employed,  and  of  9  0  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  of  wages  paid.  Employment  continued  moderate 
on  the  A\hole  Avith  glass  bottle  makers  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
Noith  of  England,  and  aatis  better  than  a  year  ago  ;  it  was 
good  at  Castleford.  At  St.  Helens  employment  was  bad, 
and  Avorse  than  a  month  ago.  It  continued  bad  at  Bristol, 
and  moderate  at  Portobello.  It  A\ras  bad,  and  worse  than 
a  month  ago  at  Dublin.  Short  time  was  general  in  the 
aboA  e-mentioned  districts.  Employment  Avas  moderate 
Avith  medicine  bottle  makers  at  Rotherham.  With  flint 
glass  makers  it  continued  good  at  Birmingham,  Wordsley 
and  Stourbridge  ;  Avith  flint  glass  cutters  it  continued  fair 
at  Birmingham,  and  good,  with  some  overtime,  at  Wordsley 
and  Stourbridge.  It  continued  fair  with  sheet  glass 
fiatteners  at  St.  Helens,  and  Avith  pressed  glass  makers  on 
the  Tyne  and  Wear.  Employment  was  good,  and  better 
than  both  a  month  ago  and  a  ymar  ago  with  plate  glass 
be  Ateliers  at  Birmingham.  It  continued  dull  with  glass 
blowers  in  London.  Number  of  workpeople  emploved  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  trade,  and  the  amount  of 
Avages  paid  them  for  the  Aveek  ending  Sept.  24,  1910  : — 
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Branches.  Number  employed.  Wages  paid. 

Glass  bottle  . 4,875  £0,106 

Plate  glass  .  701  926 

Flint  glass  ware  (not  bottles)...  1,774  .  1,942 

Other  branches .  ...  265  320 


Total  . 7,615  £9,294 

Number  employed  in  each  district,  and  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  them  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  24,  1910  : — 
Districts.  Number  employed.  Wages  paid. 

North  of  England  .  852  * .  £935 

Yorkshire  .  3,659  4,609 

Lancashire  .  831  992 

Worcestershire  &  Warwickshire  1,173  .  1,516 

Scotland  ...  ...  ...  765  .  918 

Other  parts  of  United  Kingdom  335  .  324 


Total  . 7,615  £9,294 


THE  RETAILER’S  CHRISTMAS  TRADE. 

(SPECIALLY  CONTRIBUTED.) 

LASS  and  china  dealers  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
easy-going  tradesmen  we  meet.  There  are 
some  energetic,  pushful,  restless  spirits  among 
them,  it  is  true,  and  their  presence  in  the  trade 
makes  us  wish  there  were  more  of  them.  But 
the  tradesmen  who  take  trouble  now  and  again  to  go  out 
of  their  regular  course  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public  are  fewer  in  our  industries  than  in  any  others  we 
know  of.  If  a  dealer  has  a  steady  family  connection,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  make  periodical  efforts  to 
attract  casual  customers  ;  and  if  he  has  a  fairly  good  ‘  ‘  pass¬ 
ing  ”  or  market-day  trade,  his  duty  clearly  is  to  use  all 
the  means  at  his  command  to  convert  some  portion  of  it 
into  a  regular  trade.  Some  dealers  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  regular  customers,  but  give  scant  attention  to 
strangers.  This  is  bad  jiolicy.  A  tradesman  should  give 
the  best  possible  attention  to  all,  and  should  see  that  his 
assistants  do  the  same.  Business  interests  suggest  that  a 
stranger  should  be  well  served.  You  do  not  know  who  he 
is,  and  he  may  be  a  new  resident  in  your  neighbourhood 
with  money  to  spend.  His  first  shopping  visits  are  experi¬ 
mental  :  if  they  are  satisfactory  he  will  repeat  them,  but 
if  they  are  otherwise,  you  may  in  the  near  future  often  see 
him  in  your  streets,  but  not  in  your  shop  again. 

Christmas  is  a  favourable  time  for  making  special  efforts 
to  secure  new  customers,  yet  retailers  in  almost  every 
other  industry  seem  to  take  advantage  of  this  season  to  a 
greater  extent  than  glass  and  china  dealers.  We  have  been 
requested  to  give  some  suggestions  to  dealers  as  to  how 
customers  may  be  attracted.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  “  general  hints  ”  are  not  likely  to  be  applicable  in  all 
cases,  since  much  depends  upon  the  town,  the  situation  of 
the  shop,  and  the  class  of  trade.  The  suggestions  we  are 
about  to  make  may  not  be  exactly  suitable  to  every  dealer, 
but  they  will  be  found  useful,  we  think,  to  the  majority  of 
dealers  in  medium  class  goods. 

Publicity  is  the  most  important  factor  in  every  business 
— manufacturing  or  distributing.  The  most  famous  soap 
manufacturers  and  pill  makers  would  quickly  lose  their 
trade  if  they  ceased  to  advertise.  You  do  not  need  to 
advertise  so  extensively  as  they  do,  because  you  appeal  to 
fewer  people,  but  you  ought  to  advertise  nevertheless. 
If  you  want  to  do  a  trade,  you  must  let  the  residents  in 
your  town,  and  visitors  to  it,  know  what  you  sell,  and  where 
you  are  selling  it.  To  do  this  you  should  have  a  short, 
displayed,  advertisement  in  your  local  paper  every  week — 
say  2  ins.  deep,  or  even  an  inch  and  a  half  would  do  — 
and  the  wording  should  be  changed  occasionally.  The 
following  small  advertisements  would  do  to  use  alternately 
during  the  year  : — 


For  the  Christmas  trade  wre  suggest  that  till  the  end  of 
November  you  use  the  following  : — 


OTSJ  E  ZMCOISTTIH:  ONTLY! 
Clearance  Sale  of 

Glass,  China,  and  Fancy  Goods 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

To  make  room  for  Christmas  Display. 

PEEL, 

©lass  ano  China  iDealer, 

29,  KING  STREET,  SOUTHTON. 

The  following  is  suggested  for  Saturday,  Dec.  3,  10,  17,  and 


Specialities  for  Presents. 

GREAT  CHRISTMAS  DISPLAY 

OF 

Useful  &  Ornamental  Glass,  China,  Earthen¬ 
ware,  and  Fancy  Goods. 

J.  PEEL,  Glass  and  China  Dealer, 

29,  KING  STREET,  SOUTHTON. 

We  suggest  that  you  have  a  circular,  neatly  printed  on 
note  paper,  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  for  distribution  from 
house  to  house,  either  by  halfpenny  post  or  by  hand. 
Even  if  you  distribute  these  circulars  by  hand,  it  will  add 
to  their  value  if  you  have  the  envelopes  addressed,  taking 
the  names  from  your  local  directory.  The  following 
circular,  distributed  earl}1-  in  November,  will  be  useful  : — 


Clearance  Sale. 

BARGAINS  IN  POTTERY  AND  GLASS 
FOR  ONE  MONTH  ONLY. 

J.  PEEL,  29,  King  Street,  Southton. 

ANUFACTURERS  have  recently  advanced  the 
prices  of  China  and  Earthenware,  but  J.  PEEL 
is  submitting  his  stock  of  plain  and  decorated 

Toilet  Ware,  Dinner  Ware, 

Dessert  Ware, 

Tea  and  Breakfast  Ware,  and 
Fancy  Goods, 

at  reductions  on  the  old  prices  until  November  30,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  his 

GREAT  CHRISTMAS  DISPLAY, 

which  will  open  on  December  5th. 

You  are  invited  to  Call  and  Inspect  these  ^Bargains. 

J.  PEEL, 

Glass  and  China  Dealer, 

29,  KING  STREET,  SOUTHTON. 
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You  could  also  have  a  couple  or  three  thousands  of  the 
same  circular  printed  on  cheaper  paper  for  distribution  at 
your  shop  door,  and  at  your  railway  station  on  market 
days  during  November. 

These  should  attract  the  public  to  your  shop,  but  if 
you  will  take  a  little  more  trouble,  and  spend  a  little 
more  money,  we  do  not  think  you  will  regret  it.  About  a 
dozen  “  posters,”  say  3  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  wide,  in  con¬ 
spicuous  positions  during  November  and  December,  will 
give  you  constant  publicity  for  your  special  sales.  Your 
local  printer  will  supply  these  at  little  cost,  and  if  you  tell 
him  you  want  them  ‘  ‘  displayed  ’  ’  in  large  block  letters, 
he  will  give  you  attractive  announcements.  These  posters 
should  consist  only  of  few  words — and  no  small  type. 
We  suggest  the  following  for  the  November  posters  : — 

CLEARANCE  SALE  OF 

Glass,  China,  Earthenware  &  Fancy  Goods. 

This  Month  Only. 


J.  PEEL’S  GLASS  AND  CHINA  ROOMS, 

29,  King-street,  Southton. 

LAST  DAY,  NOV.  30. 

We  suggest  the  following  to  take  their  places  during 
December  : — 

Christmas  and  New  Year  Presents  in 
Glass,  China,  and  Majolica. 

Useful  and  Ornamental. 

Artistic  but  not  Expensive. 

PEEL,  GLASS  AND  CHINA  DEALER, 

29,  King-st.,  Southton. 

Your  Shop  and  Your  Shop  Window. 

As  business  men, while  you  are  making  efforts  to  attract 
the  public  to  your  shop,  you  will  be  doing  your  utmost  to 
show  them  goods  worth  buying  when  they  get  there. 
A  our  stock,  and  especially  that  in  your  window,  must 
answer  the  expectations  raised  by  your  announcements.. 
All  through  November  show  in  your  window  samples  of 
useful  pottery  and  glass  for  household  purposes  at  this 
season.  Show  some  dinner  ware,  toilet  ware,  dessert  ware, 
tea  and  breakfast  ware,  tumblers,  wines,  decanters,  glass 
dishes  and  other  glass  goods.  The  number  of  samples 
of  each  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  your  window,  but 
do  not  overcrowd  it,  even  if  it  is  a  large  one.  It  will, 
however,  be  well  to  make  a  good  show  of  pudding  bowls 
and  of  tea  pots.  Your  window  should  impress  everyone 
v  ho  sees  it  with  the  fact  that  you  are  offering  bargains. 
The  drapers  know  how  to  do  this,  and  glass  and  china 
dealers  may  adopt  their  method  at  least  once  a  year. 
We  suggest  that  you  stretch  a  strip  of  white  calico  about 
a  foot  wide,  from  one  end  of  your  facia  to  the  other,  with 
the  AAords,  Clearance  Sale  to  make  room  for  Christmas 
Novelties,  in  bold  black  letters.  If  you  have  a  double 
fronted  shop,  this  can  stretch  over  both  windows  in  one 
line.  If  you  have  only  one  window,  you  must  make  two 
lines  of  the  announcement.  This  will  draw  attention  to 
3  oui  shop,  but  to  draw  attention  to  your  goods,  hang  a 
couple  of  cards— about  10  ins.  wide  by  6  ins.  deep- 
inscribed  “Clearance  Sale  before  Christmas  Display.” 
If  the  ticket  writer  puts  a  narrow  coloured  border  to  the 
cards  they  will  look  prettier.  Mark  some  of  the  goods  in 
the  window  at  low  prices,  in  bold  figures.  You  may  have 
some  lines  that  you  would  like  to  clear  out  at  less  than 
cost  price  ;  now  is  your  time  to  do  it,  by  marking  them 
dovvn.  On  Nov.  21,  have  a  bold  announcement  at  the  top  , 


of  your  window  (leaving  the  others  as  they  are),  “  Last 
Week  of  Sale.”  If  you  have  two  windows,  have  a  similar 
card  in  each. 

We  suggest  that  from  Nov.  28  to  Friday,  Lee.  2,  you 
keep  a  white  blind  drawn  down  on  each  of  your  windows,, 
with  the  v  ords  in  large  black  letters, 

OUR  DISPLAY  OF  CHRISTMAS  NOVELTIES 

WILL  OPEN 

On  SATURDAY  NEXT,  December  3. 

These  days  you  Avill  devote  to  dressing  your  window^; 
you  need  not  close  your  shop  door  unless  you  think  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  do  so.  This  week  you  Avill  alter^the 
inscription  on  the  calico  over  the  facia  to 

“Useful  and  Ornamental  Presents  for 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year,” 

and  instead  of  the  cards  in  the  window,  ‘  ‘  Clearance  Salo 
before  Christmas  Display,”  you  will  have  two  or  three 
others,  with  bold  inscriptions  “  Dainty  Presents,  Suitable 
for  Christmas  and  the  Nerv  Year.” 

The  dressing  of  your  Avindow  for  the  Christmas  display 
is  an  important  matter,  and  you  will  do  well  to  devote 
some  thought  to  it.  If  you  want  to  do  a  good  Christmas 
trade  you  must  cater  for  it.  Your  customers,  and  even 
strangers,  knoAv  that  as  a  glass  and  china  dealer  you  sell 
tea  and  breakfast  ware,  dinner  and  toilet  services,  and 
table  glass.  They  Avant  these,  more  or  less,  all  the^year 
round,  and  will  want  them  at  this  season — but  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  other  things  also.  There  are  Christmas  and 
NeAv  Year’s  presents  to  be  given,  and  for  a  week  or  two 
people  are  looking  about  them  for  something  thatNvill  be 
acceptable  to  their  relations  and  friends.  Other* trades¬ 
men  are  alive  to  this.  The  grocer  shows  ornamental  boxes 
of  fancy  confectionery,  fruit,  or  biscuits.  The  poulterer 
announces  that  he  will  be  prepared  to  send  turkeys  or  geese 
to  any  address,  at  the  proper  time,  and  books  orders  for 
them.  The  wine  and  spirit  merchant  displays  small  hampers 
containing  two  or  three  bottles  of  spirits,  or  small  cases  con¬ 
taining  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  wine.  The  provision 
dealer  has  a  tempting  array  of  stilton  and  other  :  cheeses 
and  small  hams,  Avhile  the  chemist  and  the  grocer  show 
handsomely  decorated  boxes  of  scents  and  fancy  soaps. 
All  these  are  artistically  arranged  in  their  windows,  and 
labelled,  “Suitable  for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Pre¬ 
sents.”  The  majority  of  people  spend  some  money — 
more  or  less — in  presents  at  Christmas  time.  If  you  want- 
them  to  spend  some  of  it  with  you,  you  must,  in  addition 
to  your  regular  trade,  go  out  of  your  Avay  to  supply  Avhat 
people  wTant  at  this  season — presents.  In  the  best  class  of 
shops  in  our  industries  some  artistic  and  attractive  dis¬ 
plays  are  made,  but  there  are  many  glass  and  china  dealers 
Avho  do  not  make  any  effort  to  attract  customers  at 
Christmas,  although  they  have  many  things  in  stock 
“  suitable  for  presents.”  The  character  of  your  Christ¬ 
mas  display  must  depend  largely  upon  the  situation  of 
your  shop,  and  the  class  of  your  customers.  But  where- 
ever  you  are,  and  Avhatever  class  of  trade  you  do,  you  can 
do  a  trade  in  things  “  suitable  for  presents  ”  if  you  will  only 
show  them  and  try  and  attract  customers  for  them.  There 
is  no  trade  that  can  offer  more  appropriate,  useful,  and 
ornamental  Christmas  presents  than  the  glass  and  china 
trade  can.  Cut  glass  floAver  bowls,  scent  bottles,  flower 
Abases,  and  epergnes  ;  china  tea  sets,  and  dessert  sets, 
in  satin-lined  cases  ;  coffee  sets  and  afternoon  tea  sets  ; 
dainty  loving-cups  and  porcelain  \Tases  ;  grotesques, 

“  uglies,”  and  quaint  conceptions  in  china,  faience,  glass, 
and  earthenAvare.  There  are  plenty  of  these  goods  made  by 
English  houses  at  medium  prices  that  Avould  make  attrac- 
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tive  window  displays  and  acceptable  presents.  The 
arrangements  of  some  of  these,  with  real  or  artificial  flowers 
in  one  or  two  bowls  and  vases,  will  enable  you  to  show 
your  artistic  ability.  l)o  not  crowd  too  many  goods  in 
your  window,  and  try  and  get  something  amusing  as  a 
central  figure— something  that  will  attract  the  attention 
of  children.  A  woman’s  attention  is  frequently  directed 
to  a  window  by  a  child,  who  sees  something  pleasing  in 
it.  \ou  will  have  to  take  some  trouble  to  carry  out  the 
made,  but  we  feel  sure  you  will  be  well  repaid 
by  the  result. 


POTTERY  SCHOOL  PRIZE 
DISTRIBUTION. 

(contributed.) 

OX  October  12  a  large  assembly  of  students  and 
friends  of  the  Pottery  School  witnessed  the 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  North 
Stafford  Hotel,  Stoke-on-Trent,  under  the  presi- 
,  dency  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Wedgwood.  The  Mayor, 
Major  Cecil  Wedgwood,  D.S.O.,  presented  the  prizes. 
The  pioceedings  were  of  more  than  usual  interest  because 
of  the  proposal  to  build  potting  and  mining  schools  at  a 
cost  of  £16,000.  Amongst  many  apologies  for  absence  was 
one  from  Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  who  wrote  to  Dr.  J.  W. 
Mellor  regretting  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present  to  bear 
testimony  to  Dr.  Mellor ’s  work  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  school.  Mr.  Graham  Balfour  significantly  added 
that  the  crisis  of  the  school  would  be  reached  in  the  next 
two  months,  and  that  ‘  ‘  everyone  who  values  your  teaching 
and  believes  in  science  applied  to  pottery  must  insist  on 

the  new  authority  providing  an  adequate  building  without 
delay.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Mellor  presented  his  report,  and  in  doing  so  expressed 
i egret  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  William  Burton,  who  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  overwork.  He  (Dr.  Mellor)  was, 
however,  glad  to  say  Mr.  Burton  was  fast  recovering,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  with  a  couple  of  months’  rest  he  would 
soon  be  his  former  self.  Dr.  Mellor  said  that  while  theirs 
was  the  only  school  of  the  kind  in  England,  it  was  the 
u  orst  in  the  world  ;  but  in  spite  of  that  they  had  the  best 
students,  and  did  the  best  work.  The  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  manufacturers  between  them  had  elected 
Messrs.  Burton,  Bernard  Moore,  and  himself  a  Board  of 
Examiners.  If  a  student  could  run  the  gauntlet  past  that 
combination,  he  would  deserve  a  shining  medal.  He 
believed  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  tech¬ 
nical  college  for  potters,  but  he  was  a  century  before  his 
time.  Fortunately,  however,  he  gave  the  potters  art  an 
impetus  that  had  not  }’et  died  out — they  still  heard  his 
voice,  and  his  descendants  were  still  animated  by  his  spirit. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  circumstances  would  soon  compel 
them  to  complete  the  project  suggested  by  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood  more  than  a  century  ago. 

The  Chairman  welcomed  the  Mayor,  and,  in  the  names 
of  the  students  as  well  as  in  his  own  name,  said  how  pleased 
they  all  were  that  Major  Wedgwood  had  been  practically 
compelled  b}^  public  opinion  to  assume  the  duties  of  Mayor 
for  another  year.  He  reviewed  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  commented  upon  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
which  that  work  had  to  be  carried  on.  He  invited  the 
Mayor  and  the  Councillors  to  visit  the  “  shed,”  so  that 
the\'  might  see  the  way  in  which  students  were  packed  in 
that  wonderful  little  room.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
potters  of  the  district  were  not  the  only  persons  concerned 
in  the  life  of  that  institution.  It  was  the  centre  of  the 
whole  of  the  pottery  interests  in  the  kingdom.  Now  that 
Federation  was  accomplished,  he  hoped  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  would  be  secured.  They  must  meet  foreign  com¬ 
petition  by  adequate  training  at  home,  and  must  lay  them¬ 
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selves  out  to  educate  their  future  potters  in  the  best  possible 
u  ay.  In  a  very  forcible  manner  the  President  pointed  out 
the  great  necessity  for  the  school,  and  said  they  must  drive 
it  home  to  people  in  the  Potteries  what  their  needs  were. 

•  alrman  S£UC*  May°r  would  distribute  the  prizes. 

Major  W  edgwood  had  a  most  enthusiastic  reception,  and 
before  proceeding  with  the  distribution  delivered  a  very 
interesting  address,  for  the  following  report  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  “  Staffordshire  Sentinel.” 

His  Worship  said  he  was  present  that  evening  in  two 
capacities  as  a  potter  and  as  a  member  of  the  Council. 
In  both  capacities  he  had  come  to  hear  what  it  was  they 
wanted,  and  to  give  it  careful  consideration.  He  had 
heard  a  great  deal  that  had  interested  him  very  much, 
and  in  his  private  capacity  he  was  largely  in  sympathy  with 
al  that  had  been  said,  both  by  Dr.  Mellor  and  by  his  cousin. 
In  bis  capacity  as  one  of  the  Council  of  the  borough  he 
was  going  to  say  nothing,  because  when  one  was  dealing 
with  other  people  s  money  one  had  to  be  very  careful 
indeed  ;  he  w  as  in  the  position  of  a  trustee,  and  a  trustee 
must  never  speak  in  a  hurry.  Therefore,  from  his  public 
jioint  of  view,  he  was  going  to  say  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  was  very  interested  ;  he  should  ponder  over  what 
had  been  said,  and  give  it  very  mature  consideration. 

His  Worship  proceeded  to  congratulate  the  students 
upon  their  success  won  in  the  face  of  very  great  difficulties, 
because  the  appliances  with  which  thejr  had  to  deal,  in 
the  shape  of  the  lt  tin  shed’  ’  referred  to,  were  certainly  not 
such  as  to  be  called  luxurious.  He  also  congratulated  Dr. 
Mellor  on  the  success  of  his  students.  Having  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  unscientific  men  in  the 
Potteries,  he  said  that,  notwithstanding,  some  of  the 
experience  he  had  gained  during  27  years  spent  as  a  potter 
might  possibly  be  of  some  use  to  the  students  who  were 
studying  science  as  applied  to  pottery. 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  chief  facts  he  had  learnt  in 
the  course  of  the  27  years  had  been  that  as  far  as  potting 
was  concerned  he  knew  nothing,  and  that  so  far  as  the 
potting  of  the  district  uras  concerned  the  sum  total  of  their 
knowledge  was  not  by  any  means  as  great  as  it  should  be. 
Whenever  he  happened  to  go  into  a  collection  of  oriental 
pottery — Chinese  or  Japanese — or  when  he  happened  to 
get  among  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  pottery, 
he  felt  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  wras  to  order  his 
perambulator  to  take  him  away,  because,  so  far  as  potting 
went,  he  was  a  babe  and  suckling.  The  oriental  potters 
centuries  ago  had  probably  forgotten  all  wTe  knew  to-day. 
When  modern  potters  looked  upon  the  things  those  potters 
produced,  they  must  feel  that  they  had  a  very,  very  long 
way  to  go  before  they  could  call  themselves  real  potters. 
When  they  looked  at  the  knowledge  of  glazes,  colours, 
and  of  bodies  possessed  by  the  oriental  potter,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  combination  of  those  colours,  glazes,  and  bodies  ;  his 
wonderful  appreciation  of  the  whole  secret  of  design — 
putting  enough  design  and  not  too  much  art  ;  balancing 
the  colours,  balancing  the  design — they  began  to  wonder 
what  there  was  left  for  modern  potters  to  find  out.  When 
he  got  among  Greek  and  Etruscan  shapes,  he  felt  ‘  ‘  What 
in  the  world  is  there  left  for  us  to  do  in  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
ducing  shapes  ?  The  perfect  thing  has  been  produced  ; 
how  can  we  go  any  further  ?  ” 

He  thought  in  one  wav  this  very  feeling  of  ignorance 
ought  to  give  them  very  great  feelings  of  hope,  because 
the  field  for  their  knowledge,  for  their  learning,  and  for 
their  experiments  was  so  huge  that  there  was  no  limit  to  it. 
Then  there  came  in  to  give  them  additional  hope  all  the 
wonderful  inventions  of  modern  years.  We  lived  in  an 
age  of  scientific  necromancy.  What  about  the  flying 
machines?  What  about  wireless  telegraphy  ?  And  because 
.  n  certain  lines  of  knowledge  such  wonderful  inventions 
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had  been  possible,  they  as  potters  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  their  own  particular  line  of  knowledge  there  was  just 
as  great  a  future  and  a  scope  as  there  had  been  in  electricity, 
and  in  aviation,  and  in  other  kindred  subjects. 

As  potters  they  had  a  great  deal  to  learn  not  only  from 
the  ancients,  but  even  from  their  own  forefathers  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  had  not  advanced  in  our  potting 
— using  the  word  in  the  technical  sense  of  actually  the  form 
of  the  article — from  the  potters  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Here  there  was  very  great  scope  for  the  energies  and  the 
knowledge  of  pottery  students. 

In  jDotting,  nothing  was  simple.  They  could  not  assume 
that  a  certain  fact  would  always  produce  a  certain  result. 
They  had  to  consider  the  other  facts  with  which  it  came 
into  contact  before  that  result  was  produced.  Therefore 
they  should  not  study  science  in  one  particular  direction 
only.  They  should  study  not  chemistry  only,  or  only  heat, 
or  only  physics,  or  only  electricity,  but  they  should  study 
them  all,  because  in  most  cases  the  result  produced  in 
pottery  was  a  result  what  was  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
upon  more  than  one  fact. 

Eor  instance,  his  firm  still  made  the  green  glaze  by  the  old 
rule-of-thumb  method  by  which  they  had  made  it  ever  since 
the  eighteenth  century.  They  had  tried  to  apply  modern 
science  to  it,  but  they  had  erred  because  they  applied  only 
chemistry  to  it.  They  had  said:  “This  copper  oxide 
which  we  produce  by  this  particular  jwocess  is  only  copper 
oxide,  and  we  might  just  as  well  buy  it  and  put  it  in.” 
They  did  so,  and  they  did  not  produce  their  green  glaze. 
There  was  something  else  in  the  rule-of-thumb  method  by 
which  they  produced  the  copper  oxide  they  used  which  was 
not  in  the  pure  copper  oxide  they  bought  and  put  in, 
although  they  were  advised  by  a  good  chemist  that  it  would 
produce  exactly  the  same  result.  Again,  he  had  known  the 
flint  they  had  used  in  the  body  to  produce  a  wrong  effect, 
because  it  was  ground  on  a  Avrong  principle,  although  it 
was  every  bit  as  pure  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  but  the 
mechanical  value  Avas  not  the  same.  Then  they  had  tried 
applying  another  branch  of  science.  They  thought  at  one 
time  they  could  cure  the  specks  in  the  body  by  having 
electro -magnets  instead  of  the  old  horse-shoe  magnets. 
But  they  quite  forgot  in  applying  that  branch  of  science 
that  accidents  might  happen,  and  that  if  the  current  stopped 
for  some  reason  the  magnets  AA’Ould  drop  every  bit  of  iron 
collected  into  the  body.  These  were  samples  of  Iioav  it  was 
not  safe  to  apply  only  one  science  to  the  art  of  potting. 
But  this  did  not  argue  against  science.  It  argued  that  they 
must  know  not  only  one,  but  the  Avhole  group  of  sciences. 

He  wanted  to  beg  of  them  in  their  pride  as  scientific  men 
not  to  neglect  the  humble  rule-of-thumb,  which  he  would 
define  as  a  knowledge  of  results  without  the  knowledge  of 
reasons.  A  man  would  tell  them  he  could  produce  a  certain 
result  by  a  certain  course  of  action,  but  he  could  not  tell 
them  Avhy.  This  was  where  the  scientific  man  came  in  ;  he 
must  find  out  the  scientific  reasons  for  that  result,  so  that 
they  could  have  it  ahvays  safe  and  sure. 

Another  point  that  had  impressed  him  \\ras  that  it  was 
very  essential  for  a  master  jmtter  to  work  on  his  own  lines. 
More  and  more  ‘  ‘  the  trade  ’ 5  Avere  getting  to  ask  for  certain 
lines  of  goods  from  certain  people,  and  the  more  a  manu¬ 
factory  developed  a  style,  a  character,  of  its  OAvn,  the  better. 
Here  science  Avould  help  them  again,  for  it  Avould  enable 
them  to  produce  some  particular  line  of  pottery,  or  some 
particular  line  of  glaze,  or  some  particular  line  of  colours, 
which  Avould  give  a  stamp  to  the  particular  ware  of  the 
manufacturer.  The  advantage  of  this  was  that  they  were 
not  constantly  having  to  scheme  in  their  own  mind  whether 
they  could  produce  a  certain  article  a  farthing,  a  halfpenny, 
or  a  penny  cheaper  in  order  to  get  the  orders,  because  they 
Avould  knoAV  the  public  would  have  to  come  to  them  for  a 
particular  article. 


Then  he  Avould  urge  the  master  potters  of  the  future  to 
respect  very  much  the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  their  business 
which  grew  up  in  the  minds  of  their  AA^orkpeople.  There 
were  many  works  all  round  this  district  which  the  people 
who  Avorked  there  looked  up  to  and  respected,  and  were  loyal 
to  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  masters  were.  That 
was  a  very  valuable  asset,  and  as  a  master  potter  he  knew 
that  that  was  an  asset  on  no  account  to  be  thrown  away  or 
neglected.  When  they  found  that  feeling  among  their 
Avorkpeople — and  they  assuredly  would,  for  the  people  of 
this  district,  although  they  have  returned  Radical  members 
of  Parliament,  had  a  very  strong  feeling  of  conservatism — 
let  them  foster  that  feeling  of  loyalty.  It  wrould  be  worth 
pounds  upon  pounds  to  the  employer,  quite  apart  from  the 
humane  side  of  it,  and  from  the  humane  point  of  view  it  cer¬ 
tainly  Avould  repay  the  care  they  took  to  cultivate  it.  They 
did  not  calculate  everything  in  this  life  by  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  and  to  feel  that  there  was  that  valuable  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  workpeople  and  those  who  were  directing 
the  business,  Avas  a  pleasure  any  master  potter  could  have. 

In  spite  of  Avhat  he  had  said  about  potters  of  to-day  being 
a  long  way  behind  the  ancients  in  their  knowledge  of 
pottery,  England  Avas  at  the  present  moment  going  fonvard 
in  pottery.  The  Brussels  Exhibition  had  been  a  very  great 
help  to  the  potting  industry  of  this  country.  The  opinion 
they  had  Avon  from  the  other  master  potters  of  the  world  had 
been  a  flattering  one,  and  they  must  take  care  to  justify 
that  position,  because  they  might  be  quite  certain  that  the 
other  master  potters  who  had  seen  their  success  and 
admired  their  goods  Avould  go  away  and  try  to  get  equal 
Avith  them.  It  was  only  by  constantly  straining  at  the 
collar  that  AA^e  should  keep  our  carriage  ahead  of  that  of  our 
foreign  rival.  Therefore,  he  asked  all  who  were  interested 
in  potting,  who  had  shown  their  interest  by  working  well 
with  Dr.  Mellor  and  by  making  such  good  use  of  their  time 
and  his  knoAA  ledge  and  direction,  to  go  away  with  the 
intense  conviction  that  they  Avere  going  to  carry  the  potting 
flag  of  England  right  ahead,  at  the  top  of  the  potting 
industry  of  the  world. 

His  Worship  then  distributed  the  prizes. 

Glass  Sand  Discovered  in  Canada. — The  discovery  of  an 
apparently  unlimited  quantity  of  silica  sand  is  reported 
from  at  St.  Annes’,  Manitoba.  The  find  was  made  on  a 
farm  Avhile  digging  a  well.  The  sand  was  discovered  at  a 
depth  of  194  ft.,  and  the  well  was  driven  14  ft.  through  it 
without  touching  bottom.  A  neighbouring  farm  has 
also  reported  a  similar  discovery,  which  indicates  that  a 
large  supply  of  the  useful  material  has  been  located.  To 
all  appearances  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  iron,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  troublesome  ingredient, 
and  this  fact  should  greatly  increase  its  value,  when  esti¬ 
mated  for  purposes  of  glass  manufacture  and  other  pro¬ 
cesses  for  which  it  is  used.  It  is  expected  that  steps  Avill 
be  forthwith  taken  to  develop  this  find. 

Artificial  Stone  from  Glass. — H.M.  Consul-General  at 
Havre  has  forwarded  certain  particulars  relative  to  the 
manufacture  of  glass  paving  and  building  bricks  in  France, 
which  have  been  furnished  to  him  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Acting  United  States  Consul  at  Havre.  The  stone 
is  made  in  a  variety  of  forms  for  paving  streets,  foot¬ 
paths,  and  gutters,  and  for  the  uses  to  which  porcelain 
and  other  tiles  are  put,  and  it  is  also  moulded  in  orna¬ 
mental  forms  and  can  be  used  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  cost  of  the  production  is  stated  by  the  manufacturers 
to  vary  from  about  4d.  to  5d.  per  square  foot  ;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  by  a  recent  invention  the  cost  will  now 
be  materially  reduced.  Further  particulars  of  the  stone 
and  its  uses  may  be  seen  by  British  firms  interested  at 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  73, 
Basinghall-st.,  E.C.,  on  mentioning  The  Pottery  Gazette. 
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Trade  Notes. 

The  Editors  are  alicays  glad  to  receive  items  of  trade  intelligence ,  such 
as  removals ,  new  premises ,  personal  items ,  <&c. ;  also  marked  local 
newspapers. 


Mr.  Reid,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  relinquished 
the  business  at  187,  Kentish  Town-rd.,  N.W. 

Nov.  1. — The  Bohemian  Concert  of  the  Fragile  Club 
takes  place  this  evening  at  the  Cafe  Monico,  Piccadilly, W., 
at  7.45. 

The  Lambeth  China  and  Glass  Co.  have  taken  over  the 
business  of  Mr.  F.  Ambridge,  83,  Lower  Marsh,  Lam¬ 
beth,  S.E. 

Mr.  E.  Crew,  china  and  glass  merchant,  has  relinquished 
the  business  at  6,  The  Facade,  Stroud  Green-rd.,Finsburv 

Park,  N. 

A.  Simmons  &  Co.,  china  and  glass  dealers,  announce 
their  intention  of  shortly  vacating  the  premises  6,  High- 
rd.,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

Klyder  &  Co.,  china  and  glass  merchants,  123,  White- 
chapel-rd.,  E.,  have  opened  additional  premises  at  129, 
in  the  same  thoroughfare. 

Rodgers  &  Sons,  drapers,  house  furnishers,  &c.,  of 
Atherton,  have  recently  added  a  glass  and  china  depart¬ 
ment  to  their  general  business. 

The  Central  Bazaar  Co.,  china  and  glass  merchants, 
309,  Edgware-rd.,  W.,  are  opening  additional  premises 
at  80,  Westbourne-grove,  Bayswater,  W. 

Mr.  Geo.  Hassail,  of  Elder-rd.,  Cobridge,  has  bought 
all  the  machinery  and  plant  of  the  Nautilus  Pottery, 
Glasgow,  and  is  bringing  it  south  for  resale. 

Mr.  F.  Harrington,  Post  Office  stores,  Loughboro’-rd., 
West  Bridgford,  Notts.,  is  opening  a  glass  and  china  de¬ 
partment  in  connection  with  his  general  business. 

A.  RllCh  &  Co.,  glass  bottle  manufacturers,  have  removed 
their  London  show-rooms  and  offices  from  “  Bush-lane 
House,”  E.C.,  to  28,  Martin ’s-lane,  Cannon-st.,  E.C. 

B.  B.  Evans  &  Co.,  drapers,  china  and  glass  dealers,  &c., 
have  reopened  the  whole  of  their  extensive  premises, 142-62, 
High-rd.,  Kilburn,  N.W.,  which  w-ere  recently  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Mr.  R.  Parnell,  20,  Cannon-st.,  Manchester,  has  added 
to  his  various  agencies  that  of  Mr.  Bow-ater,  of  Stour¬ 
bridge,  and  is  now-  showing  a  full  range  of  his  glass  vases, 
flower  stands,  &c. 

J.  Lane  &  Son,  The  Stores,  Victoria -rd.  and  Brighton- 
rd.,  Surbiton,  have  acquired  the  china  and  glass  business 
lately  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Hill,  of  The  Broadway,  Surbiton, 
and  are  transferring  same  to  the  above  address. 

Mr.  Walter  Neaverson,  wholesale  and  retail  glass,  china, 
and  earthenware  dealer,  Kirkgate,  Huddersfield,  is  open¬ 
ing  new-  premises  at  the  corner  of  High-st.  and  Silver-st., 
Doncaster,  early  in  December,  with  a  newr  and  up-to-date 
stock. 

Metal  Finishers  (1910),  Ltd. — Registered  capital,  £140, 
in  Is.  shares.  Objects,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  metal 
platers  and  finishers,  platers,  enamellers  and  finishers  of 
china,  porcelain,  earthenware,  pottery  and  glass,  &c. 
Private  company. 

C.  A.  Shorthouse  &  Co.,  Ltd. — Registered  capital,  £1,000 
in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  hardware 
merchants,  dealers  in  glass,  china,  earthenware,  &c.,  and 
to  adopt  an  agreement  with  C.  A.  Shorthouse  and  Margaret 
J.  Shorthouse.  Private  company.  Registered  office  :  4, 
Wood-st.,  Cardiff. 

L’ Industrie  Verriere,  Ltd. — Registered  capital  £30,000, 
in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  glass- 
blowers,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  glass,  glass 
bottles,  flagons  and  ornaments,  &c.  The  first  directors 
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are  Messrs.  E.  Lobereau  and  E.  Leroy.  Registered  office 
5,  South-st.,  Finsbury,  E.C. 

N.  A.  Rubens  &  Co.,  Ltd. — Registered  capital,  £30,000, 
in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  general  import  and  export  merchants, 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  crockery,  china,  and  other 
businesses,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  N.  A.  Rubens, 
E.  Linden  and  E.  M.  L.  Bolger.  The  first  directors  are 

C.  H.  McEuen  (chairman),  H.  Edwards  and  N.  A.  Rubens. 

Redfearn  Bros.,  Ltd. — Registered  capital,  £50,000  in  £1 
shares.  Objects,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  glass-blowers, 
drawers,  annealers  and  manufacturers,  bottle,  box,  twisted 
wire  and  mineral  water  machinery  manufacturers,  &c. 
The  first  directors  are  Mr.  W.  J.  Asquith,  Mr.  H.  S.  Jessop, 
and  Mr.  J.  Asquith,  all  Barnsley,  glass  bottle  manufac¬ 
turers.  Private  company.  Registered  office  :  Old  Mill, 
Barnsley. 

Old  English  and  Chinese  Porcelain. — Mrs.  Willoughby 
Hodgson,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  pottery  of 
all  eras,  has  undertaken  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on 
“Old  English  and  Chinese  Porcelain”  at  Thackeray 
Cottage,  King-st.,  Kensington-square,  in  the  afternoon  of 
successive  Mondays.  The  first  lecture  was  delivered  on 
Monday,  Oct.  24,  and  was  of  a  colloquial,  but  none  the  less 
interesting,  character. 

British  Clay  Exports  during  the  nine  months  ending  Sept. 
30  were  as  follows  China  clay,  447,265  tons  (£513,660)  ; 
fireclay,  30,809  tons  (£24,750)  ;  other  sorts,  63,106  tons 
(£53,791).  The  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1909 
were  fireclay,  29,062  tons  (£21,476)  ;  china  clay  and 
other  sorts,  449,851  tons  (£490,732),  and  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1908  fireclay  30,613  tons  (£26,417)  ; 
china  clay  and  other  sorts,  439,586  tons  (£467,846). 

Robert  Hogg  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  10,  Donegall-square  West,  and 
88,  High-st.,  Belfast,  have  taken  the  premises  at  25,  North- 
st.,  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  and  will  trade 
there  as  '  ‘  The  British  China  Stores.  ”  The  newr  stores  will 
be  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Chas.  E.  White,  who  will 
buy  all  goods  there  for  Robert  Hogg  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  name  of  Hogg  &  Co.  has  hitherto 
been  associated  only  with  high-class  and  expensive  articles. 

Tho  Benevolent  Institution. — We  once  more  remind  our 
readers  that  the  annual  Festival  Dinner  will  be  held  at 
the  Cafe  Royal,  Regent-st.,  London,  W.,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  15th  inst.  It  is  no  secret  that  at  present  funds 
are  urgently  needed,  and  we  venture  to  suggest  that  every 
one  connected  with  the  trade  should  consider  it  a  duty, 
and  we  are  sure  it  would  be  a  pleasure,  to  assist  in  making 
their  annual  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Institution  a  successful 
one.  Mr.  E.  R.  Edis  will  preside. IV  ^  IF  F  F  F 

Mr.  John  Sayer. — For  many  weeks  Mr.  John  Sayer,  the 
London  representative  of  Grimwades,  Ltd.,  of  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  has  been  absent  from  business  on  account  of  illness. 
We  are  pleased  to  say,  and  his  many  friends  in  the  trade 
w-ill  be  pleased  to  learn,  that  though  not  quite  restored 
to  health,  Mr.  Sayer  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  attend  again  (“  half-time  ”  at  any  rate)  at  the  show-¬ 
rooms  at  13,  St.  Andrew-st.,  E.C.  We  sincerely  wrish  him 
a  speedy  and  complete  return  of  his  usual  vigour. 

Company  Liens,  Debentures,  &c. — Bodelva  China  Clay 
Co.,  Ltd. — Particulars  of  £1,000  debentures  have  been 
filed,  the  amount  of  the  present  issue  being  £200.  Property 
charged  :  The  company's  property,  including  uncalled 

capital. - Soho  Pottery,  Ltd. — Particulars  of  £1,300 

second  debentures  have  been  filed,  the  w-hole  amount 
being  now-  issued.  Property  charged  :  The  company’s 
undertaking  and  property,  present  and  future,  including 
uncalled  and  unpaid  capital  (subject  to  £2,300  first  deben¬ 
tures). - Aylesford  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  near  Aylesford 

(Kent). — Satisfaction  reg.,  for  £300,  part  of  £7,500. 
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Mr.  F.  Cobham,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
buyer  and  manager  of  the  glass  and  china  department  of 
Mr.  J.  Allder,  Croydon,  asks  us  to  contradict  the  report 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  he  is  about  to  retire  on  account 
of  failing  health,  and  to  say  it  is  without  foundation. 
Early  in  the  year  he  had  a  little  trouble  from  heart  weakness, 
but  a  sea  trip  up  the  Mediterranean  has  put  him  right  again. 
Mr.  Cobham  requests  us  at  the  same  time  to  thank  his  many 
friends  in  the  trade,  both  in  London  and  Staffordshire,’ 
for  their  kind  messages  of  sympathy  during  the  illness  of 
his  wife,  and  of  condolence  on  the  occasion  of  her  death. 

New  Trade  Marks  in  Class  16  advertised  for  registra¬ 
tion  during  October  included  : — VIVOLA,  326,193  ; 
ELECTRA,  326,188 ;  LATONA,  326,190  ;  and  LOMA, 
326,191  ;  all  sanitary  earthenware.  A.  Johnson  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  Queenborough  Pottery,  Rushenden-rd.,  Queen- 

borough,  Kent. - MAYPOLE  CHINA.  325,519.  China 

articles  included  in  Class  16.  W.  H.  Grindley  &  Co., 

Garden-st.,  Tunstall. - RADIUM.  324,479.  Stoneware. 

J.  Bourne  &  Son,  Denby  Pottery,  Denby,  near  Derby. 
- FICARIA,  326,300  ;  and  LIGARIA,  326,301.  Sani¬ 
tary  ware  included  in  Class  16.  E.  Johns  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Armitage,  near  Rugeley.  g 

Joseph  Bourne  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  stoneware, 
Denby,  near  Derby,  have  just  placed  on  the  market  a 
convenient  foot-warmer  with  special  advantages.  It  is 
called  “  The  Bungalow',”  because  it  economises  space 
in  the  disposal  of  it  when  not  in  use.  It  is  flat,  and  flask- 
shape,  with  a  water-tight  screw  stopper  at  the  end.  A 
strip  of  the  body  is  carried  over  the  stopper,  forming  a  semi¬ 
circular  loop  by  which  the  ‘  ‘  Bungalow  ’  ’  can  be  conveni¬ 
ently  and  safely  suspended  from  a  hook  on  the  wall. 
The  side  of  the  article  is  ornamented  with  an  illustration  of 
a  “  Bungalow.”  It  is  a  useful  foot-w'armer,  and  can  also 
be  used  in  the  manner  of  the  old-fashioned  wrarming-pan. 
Indian  bungalows  are  usually  built  of  very  light  materials, 
but  Bourne  &  Son’s  “  Bungalow  ”  is  made  of  strong 
stoneware. 

E.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Opal  China  Works,  Fenton,  an¬ 
nounce  some  changes  in  the  constitution  of  their 
firm.  Mr.  F.  S.  Hughes  has  acquired  the  interest  Mr. 
Massey  had  in  the  concern,  and  that  gentleman  has  retired 
from  the  partnership.  Mr.  Hughes  has  since  been  joined 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Harley  Jones,  of  the  Royal  Vienna  Art 
Pottery,  Fenton.  The  firm  are  effecting  improvements 
in  the  body  and  glaze  of  their  ware,  and  they  intend  to 
make  a  greater  variety  of  goods  in  new  styles,  and  with 
attractive  decorations.  They  have  secured  the  services 
of  a  manager  of  great  experience,  and  of  experts  in  decorat¬ 
ing  and  modelling.  Mr.  J.  H.  Service  will  continue  to 
represent  them  in  London,  and  the  show  room  at  21, 
Charterhouse-st.,  E.C.,  will  always  display  samples  of  the 
newest  goods. 

Recent  Wills.— Probate  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Brunt,  of  the  firm  of  Wagstaff  &  Brunt,  Longton,  has  been 
granted  to  Mrs.  Martha  Brunt,  his  widow,  Mr.  John 
Brunt,  his  son,  and  Mr.  Henry  Brunt,  of  Tittensor,  the 
executors.  The  deceased,  wrho  died  on  May  26,  left  pro¬ 
perty  valued  at  £14,719  3s.  7d.,  of  which  £2,339  16s.  7d. 

is  net  personalty. - Mr.  H.  Redfearn,  of  Barnsley,  glass 

bottle  manufacturer,  left  estate  valued  at  £30,732  gross, 
w  ith  net  personalty  £26,984.  He  gave  £10  each  to  James 
Richardson,  manager  of  the  warehouse  at  Old  Mill  Works, 

and  Sam  Pattison,  engineer. - Mr.  William  John  Watts, 

J.P.,  of  The  Firs,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon,  principal  of 
the  firm  of  Watts,  Blake,  Bearne  &  Co.,  who  died  on 
August  8  last,  aged  70  years,  left  estate  of  the  gross  value 
of  £31,086  0s.  2d.  with  net  personalty  £28,072  8s.  9d. 

Gienboig  Union  Fire-Clay  Co.,  Ltd. — The  twenty-eighth 
annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  Oct.  3  in  Glasgow— 
Mr.  J.  Dunnachie,  chairman  of  the  directors,  presiding. 


The  report,  as  already  published,  recommending  a  divi¬ 
dend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  w'as  adopted.  The  chair¬ 
man  said  that  the  total  capital  expenditure  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  works  and  property,  from  the  beginning  had  been 
£214,000,  and  they  had  written  off  £108,000,  leaving  the 
present  book  value  at  £106,000.  Between  the  past  year 
and  the  previous  year,  which  was  a  partial  one,  they*  had 
written  dowm  the  electric  plant  by  £4,500.  Mr.  J.  Wilson, 
in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  were  delighted  with  the  results  of  the  installation  of 
the  electric  plant.  The  chairman,  replying  to  a  share¬ 
holder,  said  the  electric  plant  had  not  only  greatly  decreased 
the  coal  consumption,  but  had  greatly  increased  the  pro¬ 
ducing  power  of  the  works. 

Trade  Festivity. — The  eighth  annual  half-holiday  outing 
of  the  employees  of  Thomas  Goode  &  Co.,  China  and 
Glass  Warehouse,  South  Audley-st.,  London,  W.,  took 
place  on  Oct.  1.  The  company,  numbering  about  50, 
journeyed  to  the  Ship  Inn,  Eastcote,  near  Pinner.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  meal  w'as  thoroughly  enjoyed,  after  which  there 
wras  a  successful  concert,  under  the  joint  chairmanship 
of  Messrs.  Carbin  and  Watts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Goode 
and  Mr.  Storey  were  present.  The  hon.  stewards,  Messrs. 
Shelley  and  Heath,  wrere  thanked  for  promoting  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  party  generally.  The  social  intercourse  was  so 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present  that  a  proposal  was  made  to 
hold  a  dinner  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and,  generous 
support  being  offered  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Goode,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to.  Messrs.  Shelley  and  Heath  kindly 
volunteered  to  officiate  as  stewards  at  the  proposed  dinner, 
an  offer  which  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

Tenders  Accepted. — For  the  Camberwell  Guardians  : — 
Mr.  W.  Huntsman  and  Atkinson  &  Co.,  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware. - For  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Guardians  : — Crockery, 

Hosking  Bros.,  Margate,  £10  10s.  lid.  (workhouse)  ;  Mr. 

A.  T.  Fitchew,  Ramsgate,  £3  9s.  (cottage  homes). - 

For  the  Derby  Guardians  — Mr.  F.  Flower,  crockery. - 

For  the  Liverpool  Select  Vestry  : — Earthenware,  Mr.  E. 

Hand  ;  glass,  Mr.  F.  Wilkinson. - For  the  Westminster 

Guardians  : — Mr.  W.  Huntsman,  Upper-st.,  N.,  earthen- 

wrare,  £13  13s.  9d. - For  the  Isleworth  Union  : — L. 

Finney  &  Co.,  Hammersmith,  earthenware,  £89  13s.  Id. 
— — For  the  Halifax  Guardians  : — Mr.  W.  Neaverson, 

earthenware  for  w'orkhouse  and  hospital. - For  the 

Canterbury  Guardians  : — Court  Bros.,  china  and  glass, 

£2  9s.5d.,for  the  children’s  homes. - For  the  S.Stoneham 

Guardians  : — Payne  &  Son,  Southampton,  earthenw'are. 

- For  the  York  Guardians  : — J.  &  S.  Parkes,  Fossgate, 

crockeryware. - For  the  Portsmouth  Guardians  : — Park- 

house  &  Son,  crockery,  house  £21  3s.,  infirmary  £44  0s.  3d. 
— — For  the  Prescot  Guardians  : — Mr.  E.  Hands,  earthen¬ 
ware. - For  the  Maidstone  Guardians  : — M.  Jacobs  & 

Son,  crockery,  £16  16s.  9d. 

Fires. — On  Sept.  30,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  engine  house 
at  Pilkington  Bros.,  Plate  Glass  Works,  St.  Helens.  The 
fire  originated  in  the  area  under  the  engines,  in  which  a 
large  quantity  of  oil  and  wraste  had  accumulated.  When 
the  steam  w'as  cut  off  and  the  fire  extinguished,  it  was 

found  that  happily  very  little  damage  bad  been  done. - - 

A  fire  broke  out  on  Oct.  7  in  the  Caledonian  Pipe  Works 
of  Thomas  Davidson  &  Co.,  clay  pipe  manufacturers, 
160,  Millerfield-rd.,  Dalmarnock.  A  two-story  building 
measuring  70  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  a  one-story  building 
measuring  70  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  their  contents,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  large  stock  of  pipes,  three  pipe-making  machines, 
and  a  gas  engine,  were  destroyed.  The  loss  is  estimated 

at  £2,000. - On  Oct.  17  a  fire  occurred  at  the  china  and 

earthenware  manufactory  of  the  Empire  Porcelain  Co., 
Hanley.  The  outbreak  wras  not  discovered  until  the 
flames  had  obtained  a  firm  hold,  and  the  entire  factory 
was  eventually  .destroyed.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
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from  j£20,000  to  £30,000,  and  some  400  hands  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  An  immense  quantity  of 
ware  was  destroyed.  Tiie  firm  had  been  working  at  high 
pressure,  Christmas  and  Coronation  orders  having  been 
very  heavy.  The  stock  and  property  were  insured. 

L'jad  PJisaning. — The  total  number  of  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  reported  to  the  Home  Office  under  the  Factory 
and  Work  shop  3  Act  during  September  was  50,  compared 
with  42  reported  cases  in  August.  There  were  3  deaths 
from  lead  poisoning  in  September,  compared  with  1  fatal 
case  in  August.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  35  cases 
of  lead  poisoning  (5  of  which  were  fatal)  among  house 
painters  (and  plumbers  reported  during  September,  com¬ 
pared  with  26  reported  cases  (4  of  which  were  fatal)  in 
August  this  year.  In  the  nine  months  ending  Sept.  30 
last  there  were  361  reported  cases  and  23  deaths,  compared 
with  409  cases  and  23  deaths  in  the  same  nine  months 
of  last  year.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  184  cases 
of  lead  poisoning  (including  30  deaths)  among  house 
painters  and  plumbers  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1910,  compared  with  177  cases  (including  36  ^deaths)  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1909.  Of  the  50  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  reported  in  September,  7  occurred  in  the 
china  and  earthenware  trades,  compared  with  2  reported 
cases  in  August  this  year,  while  there  was  no  death  in 
our  trades  in  either  of  these  months.  In  the  nine  months 
ending  Sept.  30  this  year,  there  were  58  reported  cases  and 
4  deaths  in  our  industries,  compared  with  38  cases  and  3 
deaths  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

Shorter  Brothers,  36,  Crispin-st.,  Spitalfields,  E.C.,  have 
just  enlarged,  and  practically  reconstructed,  the  premises 
in  which  Mr.  John  Shorter,  the  founder  of  the  business, 
commenced  trading  as  a  pottery  dealer  in  1790.  The 
premises  have  been  many  times  enlarged  since  then,  but 
the  most  important  alteration  of  them  has  been  carried  out 
this  year,  and  is  now  all  but  completed — in  time  for  the 
C  hristmas  trade.  Trading  methods  are  very  different  now 
from  what  they  used  to  be,  and  Shorter  Bros,  have  remodelled 
the  whole  of  their  warehouses  and  offices  to  meet  modern 
conditions  and  requirements.  They  have  aimed  at  saving 
time  and]  labour  in  the  handling  of  their  goods — and  have 
succeeded.  The  front  has  been  handsomely  reconstructed, 
and  the  wide  central  entrance,  approached  by  two  steps, 
discloses  to  the  visitor  a  most  striking  change.  "  Well  inside 
the  building  three  more  steps  lead  to  the  ground  floor  of  the 
principal  warehouse  (formerly  level  with  the  street),  which 
is  seen  from  end  to  end  without  any  break  but  the  steel 
girders,  and  the  pillars  that  carry  them.  Clerks’  offices 
occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  end  of  this  warehouse, 
separated  from  it  by  glass  partitions,  and  having  a  glass  roof. 
The  object  in  raising  the  floor  of  the  warehouse  was  to  bring 
it  to  the  level  of  the  vans  when  backed  up  to  it,  and  so  to 
facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  goods.  Excavations 
under  this  floor  and  the  head  room  gained  by  the  five  steps 
referred  to  have  provided  large  additional"  storage  room 
for  flat  ware  and  other  heavy  goods.  Town  orders  are  still 
looked  out  on  the  main  floor,  but  a  new  section  on  the  same 
level  is  devoted  to  the  country  trade,  so  that  the  two 
branches  are  now  kept  quite  apart.  There  are  fine  large 
and  light  showTooms  on  the  first  floor,  fitted  with  the 
most  approved  modern  accessories  for  displaying  samples 
conveniently  and  efficiently.  The  rooms  right  and  left  of 
the  main  warehouse  and  the  showTooms  are  on  a  level  with 
them,  but  are  separated  by  massive  teak  doors,  with  steel 
doors  on  each  side  of  them,  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  County  Council.  The  upper  floors  are  admir¬ 
ably  fitted  for  the  convenient  storage  of  stock,  and  there 
are  lifts  at  both  sides  of  the  premises,  leading  from  the 
basement  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  serving  all  the  in¬ 
termediate  floors  as  well.  The  entire  arrangement  of  the 
premises  and  of  the  stock  indicates  very  careful  forethought 


by  those  who  knew  exactly  what  was  required,  and  the  firm 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  now  possessing  better  facilities 
than  e\  er  for  that  expansion  of  their  trade  which  has  been 
continuous  since  its  foundation  by  their  great-grandfather. 


THE  TURNERS’  EXHIBITION. 

'(BY  OUR  OWN  REPRESENTATIVE.) 

HE  thirty-third  exhibition  of  specimens  of 
turning  executed  by  competitors  for  prizes 
offered  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Turners 
of  London  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
Oct.  19,  20  and  21.  On  former  occasions 
prizes  have  been  offered  for  throwing  and  turning  potterv, 
for  the  best  sp  'cimens  of  turning  in  hard  and  soft  wood, 
f  ]  tui  nm_,  in  metal.  We  were  disappointed  to  find 
that  this  year  the  prizes  competed  for  were  for  turning  in 
wood  and  metal  only.  The  Turners’  Company  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  seventy  com¬ 
panies  or  “  guilds  ”  originally  founded  to  assist  members 
of  the  various  crafts  in  the  City  of  London.  At  one  time 
they  controlled  the  trades  and  formulated  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  them,  but  they  long  ago  ceased  to  do  this, 
though  they  possessed  funds  for  the  purpose,  devised  by 
former  members.  For  a  n  imber  of  years  the  City  Guilds 
had  no  other  connection  with  their  trades  than  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  the  names  as  the  title  of  their  corporations. 
Half  a  centur  j  ago,  however,  public  attention  being  called 
to  the  possession  and  marnaer  of  disposal  of  these  funds, 
the  Companies  were  induced  by  public  opinion  once  more  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  industries  vvhich  gave  rise  to 
them.  The  Turners’  Company  was  one  of  the  first  to  do 
this  by  making  an  effort  to  encourage  the  a "t  and  “  mys¬ 
tery  ’  ’  (as  it  was  once  called)  of  turning.  They  did  this 
by  offering  prizes  for  the  best  examples  of  work  by  masters, 
journeymen,  ^and  apprentices  in  the  various  industries  in 
which  ‘  ‘  turning  ’  ’  was  made  use  of.  The  Company,  having 
no  funds  of  its  ;own,  receives  contributions  to  the  Prize 
Fund  from  many  who  are  interested  in  industrial  training, 
and  this  lyear  we  notice  that  the  Master  and  Past  Masters 
of  the  Company  are  amongst  the  most  liberal  donors. 
No  doubt  another  year  there  will  be  competitions  in  throw¬ 
ing  and  turning  pottery,  and  prizes  for  the  best  specimens. 

The  exhibition  just  held  was  remarkable  for  the  good 
work  submitted  oy  boys  in  industrial  and  training  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  boys 
at  industrial  schools  at  York,  Southport,  Liverpool, 
Lewisham,  S.E.,  Kilmarnock,  Manchester,  Boys’  Home, 
Regent’s  Park,  the  training  ship  “Mars,”  the  Stanley 
Technical  School,  South  Norwood,  St  John’s  Reformatory 
School,  Walthamstow,  the  Philanthropic  Society’s  Farm 
School,  Redhill,  and  others.  The  Turners’  Company  are 
doing  national  service  by  helping  in  this  way  to  make 
skilled  craftsmen  of  children  who  have  been  rescued  from 
distress  and  misery  and  in  many  cases  from  crime.  The 
beautiful  specimens  sent  in  by  these  youths  show  that  they 
are  not  only  becoming  proficient  in  their  work,  but  are 
taking  pride  in  it.  But  they  are  also  offering  prizes  for 
competition  by  masters,  journeymen,  and  apprentices 
that  are  well  worth  striving  for.  The  professional  turners 
have  exhibited  some  excellent  work,  and  we  should  like  to 
describe  some  of  the  successful  pieces  in  detail,  but  as  they 
are  in  wood  and  iron,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  do  so 
here.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  mention  the 
first  prize,  awarded  for  a  very  excellent  exhibit  of  a  pair 
of  tall  palm  stands  in  fumed  oak,  to  Mr.  Alan  Abbott,  of 
High  Wycombe,  Bucks.  That  prize  consists  of  a  silver 
medal  and  Freedom  of  the  Company,  and  (subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen),  the  Freedom  of  the 
City  of  London.  On  the  last  occasion  when  throwing  and 
turning  pottery  was  made  the  subject  of  competition,  a 
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similar  first  prize  was  awarded  “  for  the  best  piece  of  pot¬ 
tery  thrown  on  the  wheel  in  one  piece,  without  joints,  not 
exceeding  30  in.  in  height,  not  afterwards  shaved  or  turned 
in  any  way,  nor  glazed.”  We  remember  the  tall,  graceful, 
classical  vase  for  wdiich  Mr.  J.  E.  Shone,  of  Streatham, 
S.W.,  was  awarded  this  prize.  Many  other  prizes  of  money 
and  silver  and  bronze  medals  were  also  awarded  for  com¬ 
petitions  in  pottery,  including  porcelain,  terra  cotta, 
earthenware,  and  stoneware.  Manufacturers  and  workers 
in  the  pottery  trades  should  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Turners  to  improve  the  art  of 
throwing  and  turning  pottery.  Could  not  the  Pottery 
School  co-operate  with  the  Turners’  Company  in  some  way  ? 
If  a  fund  could  be  provided  for  offering  prizes  to  be  aw  arded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Turners’  Company,  we  have  no 
doubt  they  wrould  gladly  undertake  to  award  them,  and 
to  add  their  own  honours  to  the  successful  exhibitors. 
It  is  no  mean  honour  to  receive  the  Freedom  of  the  Turners’ 
Company  and  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
Turners’  Company  made  it  possible  for  pottery  students 
in  any  part  of  the  country  to  receive  this  honour.  We 
hope  that  the  next  offer  of  prizes  by  the  Company  will 
include  competitions  in  throwing  and  turning  pottery,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  someone  in  the  Potteries  has 
approached  H.  Llewelyn  Howell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  the 
Master  of  the  Company,  or  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Holtzapffel,  Past 
Master,  53,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-st.,  Lo  cion,  E.C., 
on  the  subject. 


Legal. 


Frightened  by  Falling  Bottles. — On  Oct.  3  Judge  Willis 
heard  a  case  at  Southwark  County  Court,  in  which  Mrs.  M. 
Barnard  claimed  £80  damages  from  Plowman,  Barrett 
&  Co.,  beer  bottlers.  The  woman,  it  was  stated,  w7as  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  firm  to  stack  bottles.  One  day  a  sack 
containing  5,000  bottles  fell,  and  Mrs.  Barnard,  who  ran 
away  frightened,  suffered  a  nervous  shock  which  had 
serious  consequences.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  firm,  and  judgment  wras  given  accordingly. 
The  judge  made  an  order  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  granting  the  woman  £2  5s.,  the  amount  to  be  set 
off  against  the  costs  of  the  action. 

Deductions  from  Accounts.— In  the  City  of  London 
Court,  on  Oct.  11,  before  Mr.  Assistant-Registrar  Tatter- 
shall,  the  case  of  Kearley  &  Tonge,  Ltd.  v.  Scott,  wdiich 
was  mentioned  in  the  columns  of  The  Pottery  Gazette  last 
month,  was  now  disposed  of.  Plaintiffs,  of  Mitre-square, 
Aldgate,  sued  Mr.  A.  G.  Scott,  china  dealer,  for  £1  0s.  7cl. 
in  respect  of  an  amount  alleged  to  have  been  improperly 
deducted  from  an  account,  and  for  china  goods  supplied. 
Plaintiffs  said  that  the  defendant  had  goods  to  the  value 
of  £6  Is.  7d.,  and  further  goods  to  the  value  of  14s.  7d. 
The  first  item  was  in  respect  of  porcelain  goods.  De¬ 
fendant’s  representative  said  that  the  plaintiffs  told  him 
there  would  be  an  allowance  for  the  crate  w7hen  returned. 
The  Assistant-Registrar  said  that  the  point  which  the 
defendant  was  raising  was  a  question  of  short  weight. 
The  case  was  adjourned  for  further  evidence,  and  it  was 
now  stated  that  the  dispute  had  been  settled.  The  case 
was  therefore  struck  out. 

Fireclay  Company’s  Action.— On  Oct.  15,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Ridley  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  the  Leeds 
Fireclay  Co.,  Ltd.,  sued  Sir  H.  Wardlaw,  Bart.,  for  a  sum 
of  £161  18s.  2d.  Mr.  Compston  for  the  plaintiffs,  stated 
that  this  was  an  action  for  the  price  of  goods  sold  to  the 
defendant,  who  said  that  he  was  acting  for  the  Albion  Glass 
Works,  and  was  not,  therefore,  liable  in  person.  Sir 
Henry  ordered  the  goods  from  the  Huddersfield  branch  of 


the  Leeds  Fireclay  Co.,  on  Jan.  12.  The  Albion  Glass 
Works  did  not  come  into  existence  until  Jan.  28.  Mr. 
Compston  recalled  to  his  Lordship’s  memory  a  case  in 
which  it  had  been  decided  that  a  limited  liability  company 
could  not  be  liable  for  wdiat  -  was  ordered  before  it  wras 
formed.  Sir  Henry  WardlaAV,  who  defended  in  person, 
stated  that  the  order  was  given  so  that  work  might  be  put 
in  hand  while  negotiations  were  proceeding  for  the  memo¬ 
randum  and  articles  of  association.  The  company  had 
not  denied  their  liability.  There  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  company  would  be  reconstructed  within 
a  week,  and  that  the  creditors  would  be  paid  in  full.  From 
the  beginning  he  had  told  the  Leeds  Fireclay  Co.  that  the 
goods  v7ere  ordered  on  behalf  of  the  Albion  Glass  Works. 
His  Lordship  said  he  did  not  think  that  that  vrould  do. 
Although  Sir  Henry  signed  the  letter  as  an  agent,  the 
Albion  Glass  Works  wras  not  in  existence  until  a  date  con¬ 
siderably  after  the  date  of  the  letter.  The  goods,  too,  were 
not  delivered  to  what  were  afterwards  the  offices  of  the 
company,  but  that  point  did  not  arise.  He  gave  judgment 
for  the  plaintiffs. 

Cancelling  Orders. — In  the  City  of  London  Court,  on 
Sept.  28,  before  His  Honour  Judge  Rentoul,  K.C.,  a  claim 
was  made  by  James  Murray  &  Co.,  29,  Bartlett’s-build- 
ings,  Holborn-circus,  against  Mr.  James  Sainsbury,  pro¬ 
vision  merchant,  11,  Stamford-st.,  to  recover  £4  0s.  2d.  for 
china  goods  supplied  in  the  w  ay  of  trade.  The  defendant’s 
manager  said  they  sent  the  goods  back  because  they  were 
too  late  for  delivery.  In  the  meantime  they  closed  their 
account  with  the  plaintiffs,  and  paid  them  a  cheque  for 
£30.  The  account  for  the  goods  now  sued  for  was  not 
rendered  in  that  statement,  and  having  closed  their  account 
they  considered  they  were  not  compelled  to  pay  the  money 
now7  claimed.  Mr.  Murray  said  he  called  on  the  defendant 
on  May  9,  and  saw7  his  buyer  and  manager,  and  they  had 
a  discussion.  Before  he  got  back  to  his  office  the  goods 
now  sued  for  had  been  ordered  by  the  defendant.  The 
goods  came  from  Germany,  and  therefore  took  some  time 
to  get  across.  When  the  goods  sued  for  were  delivered 
they  w7ere  accepted  by  the  defendant,  and  kept  in  his  store 
for  some  days.  Then  when  they  were  returned  they 
Avere  in  a  more  or  less  damaged  condition,  and  plaintiffs 
AA'ould  not  take  them  back.  Defendant’s  manager  said 
that  was  not  correct,  and  that  the  goods  AA7ere  returned 
the  same  day  that  they  arrived.  They  Avere  never  accepted . 
The  goods  Avere  sent  by  forAvarding  agents,  and  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  copy  of  the  receipt  given  by  the  defendant. 
Judge  Rentoul  said  he  understood  that  the  goods  were 
ordered  from  abroad,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  obtained 
them  specially  for  the  defendant.  That  being  the  case, 
he  did  not  see  Iioav  the  defendant  could  get  out  of  taking 
them  instead  of  relying  on  some  small  technicality.  If 
the  goods  had  been  in  the  plaintiffs’  own  warehouse,  and 
the  plaintiffs  had  delayed  sending  them,  that  would  have 
been  a  different  matter,  but  the  plaintiffs  had  to  get  the 
goods  from  abroad,  and  now  they  were  on  their  hands,  and 
would  have  no  use  for  them.  Defendants’  manager 
informed  the  court  that  they  Avrote  the  plaintiffs,  and  said 
they  desired  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  when  they 
closed  the  account.  Goods  could  be  obtained  from  Ger¬ 
many  in  a  month.  Judge  Rentoul  said  he  could  not 
see  how  the  defendant  could  refuse  to  pay  for  the  goods 
which  had  been  ordered.  Supposing  all  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  said  Avas  true,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  had  forgotten 
to  include  the  item  noAv  sued  for  in  their  statement.  Men 
in  business  sometimes  omitted  an  item  from  an  account - 
Many  a  time  a  man  obtained  a  statement  and  paid  the 
amount  of  it,  thinking  that  it  cleared  up  the  whole  of  the 
account,  when  in  fact  it  didnotdoso.  Plaintiffs  explained 
that  they  had  to  buy  the  goods  quite  early  in  the  year 
to  be  able  to  supply.  They  bought  200  to  300  cases  at  a 
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time.  Judge  Rentoul  said  that  the  fact  that  the  plaintiffs 
omitted  the  goods  sued  for  from  the  statement  did  not 
bind  them  in  the  least  degree.  If  the  defendant  had  a 
customer  who  bought  ten  articles,  and  he  sent  him  an 
account  leaving  out  two  of  them,  and  he  paid  that  account, 
he  was  sure  the  defendant  would  not  like  to  be  shut  out 
from  charging  for  the  two  sets  of  goods.  Defendant’s 
manager  :  But  they  do  it,  and  we  should  have  to  send 
them  in  any  time.  Judge  Rentoul  said  that  sort  of 
thing  had  been  tried  on  in  that  Court,  but  it  had  never 
succeeded  in  any  single  instance.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  find  for  the  plaintiffs  with  costs. 


Obituary. 


ELIJAH  BRAIN,  Aged  68. 

WE  sincerely  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  Elijah  Brain,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
E.  Brain  &  Co.,  china  manufactur  rs,  Longton. 
A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Brain  underwent  a  lather 
serious  operation,  but  he  was  thought  to  have 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  it,  and  his  friends  all  expected 
to  see  him  at  business  again  very  shortly.  However,  on 
Friday,  Oct.  21,  Mr.  Brain  had  a  relapse  of  such  a  serious 
character  that  he  passed  away  with  comparative  suddenness 
at  his  residence  31,  Blurton-road,  Fenton,  in  the  early  hours 
on  Sunday  morning,  Oct.  23.  His  son  saw  him  on  Saturday 
night  and  left  without  any  serious  apprehension.  He  was, 
however,  summoned  early  on  Sunday  morning,  and,  though 
he  lives  near,  and  hastened  without  staying  to  dress 
properly,  he  found  his  father  had  passed  away  just  before 
his  arrival. 


Mr.  Brain  is  one  more  in  the  long  list  of  pottery  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  attained  success  in  their  industry  by 
self-denying,  strenuous  individual  efforts.  He  had  not 
many  advantages  in  youth,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  assist  his  parents  by  commencing  work  when  very 
young.  This  was  before  the  days  of  school  boards,  and 
there  was  no  authority  to  prevent  very  young  boys  being 
employed  on  works.  He  was  engaged  by  Baker  &  Co.,  of 
Fenton,  as  a  mould  runner,  and  remained  in  their  service 
in  various  capacities  for  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  cashier  to  the  firm.  In  1885,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  A.  B.  Jones  andMr.  W.Hawker,  he  commenced  business 
as  a  china  manufacturer.  In  the  course  of  time  changes  in 
the  partnership  took  place,  and  eventually  Mr.  Brain  became 
sole  proprietor.  In  recent  years  his  son,  Mr.  William  Brain, 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Hawker  joined  him,  and  the  business  has 
since  been  carried  on  under  the  trade  name  of  E.  Brain  &  Co. 
The  deceased  was  enthusiastic  in  trade  matters  and  devoted 
much  time  to  the  consideration  of  questions  not  only  affect¬ 
ing  his  own  business,  but  the  trade  generally.  He  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  English  China  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  was  president  for  several  years.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  took  active  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Brain  undertook  a  memorable  journey 
in  which  he  covered  156,000  miles  in  the  pursuit  of  health, 
pleasure,  and  business.  In  The  Pottery  Gazette  for 
December,  1906,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  an 
interview  with  which  Mr.  Brain  favoured  one  of  our  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  at  which  he  recounted  his  remarkable 
experiences  during  his  six  months’  absence.  His  account 
of  his  tour  through  Australia  is  particularly  interesting 
from  a  trade  point  of  view,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
happenings.  Without  entering  into  details,  we  may  say 
that  Mr.  Brain’s  experience  in  this  tour  changed  his  views 
on  the  fiscal  question. 


^  The  deceased  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  public  life  of 
Fenton,  and  was  a  member  of  successive  public  bodies, 
and  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Fenton  Urban  District 
Council.  As  a  member  of  the  Council  he  visited  Havre  to 
inspect  the  system  of  tramways  in  operation  there.  He 
was  one  of  the  committee  which  founded  the  annual  treat 
to  the  old  people  of  Fenton,  which  is  now  a  permanent 
institution.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  religious  life 
of  the  district,  and  w  ill  be  long  remembered  for  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Children’s  Festival  Services.  He  also  did  an 
important  work  among  the  poorest  children  in  the  town, 
about  three  hundred  of  them  were  brought  together  on 
Sunday  evenings  when  Mr.  Brain  conducted  services 
appropriate  to  them.  Amongst  other  duties  undertaken 
by  the  deceased,  he  was  a  commissioner  under  the  Potteries 
Stipendiary  Act,  and  a  vice-chairman  of  the  Joint  Hospital 
Board.  He  was  also  a  subscriber  to  the  North  Stafford¬ 
shire  Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Society,  and  a  member  of 
the  committee  through  whose  efforts  the  Hanchurch 
Holiday  Home  came  into  being.  The  Llanfairfechan  Home 
had  a  great  supporter  in  Mr.  Brain,  the  interests  of  which 
institution  he  served  as  a  member  of  its  committee.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  old  Stoke  School  Board. 

He  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Stoke  Philharmonic  Society,  and  also  one  of  the 
executive  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Musical  Festival. 
He  was  a  considerate  employer  and  wdll  be  deeply  regretted 
by  manufacturers  and  workpeople  in  the  Potteries.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  the  Fenton  Cemetery  on  Oct.  26  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  business  and  private 
friends.  The  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  one  son,  and  two 
daughters. 


THE  ENGLISH  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


(by  OUR  OWN  REPORTER.) 

ST  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  English  Ceramic  Society, 
held  at  the  County  Pottery  Temporary  Laboratory 
on  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  15,  a  highly  technical 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lovibond,  of  the  Colour 
Laboratories,  Salisbury,  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
“  Colour  Measurement.”  The  chair  -was  occupied 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Audley. 

Mr.  Lovibond,  who  for  considerably  over  twenty  years  has  been 
closely  identified  with  research  work  in  relation  to  colour  and  colour 
measurement,  and  is,  therefore,  an  authority  on  the  subject,  opened 
by  saying  that  although  colour  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  artistic  work,  and  also  in  the  determination  of  industrial  values, 
indicating  as  it  does  properties  beyond  the  grasj)  of  the  rule  and 
the  balance,  there  have,  until  recently,  been  no  generally  accepted 
terms  for  quantitively  describing  it,  the  nearest  approach  to 
precision  being  dependence  upon  the  memory  of  sensation,  and  this, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  well  known  and  generally  recognised  that 
a  minute  variation  in  colour  may  convert  a  worthless  article  into  a 
commodity  of  great  price.  He  was  about  to  submit  to  his  hearers  a 
system  of  colour  standardisation  which  he  hoped  would  supply  this 
need,  as  it  had  already  been  adopted  in  many  industries  for  deter¬ 
mining  standard  values,  in  checking  manufacturing  processes,  and 
in  standardising  finished  goods,  whilst  it  was  also  found  to  be  usefuL 
in  original  investigations. 


The  Principle  of  Colour  Measurement. 

Mr.  Lovibond  dealt  first  with  the  principle  of  his  system  of  colour 
measurement,  which  he  said  was  based  upon  the  power  of  analysing 
a  beam  of  white  light  into  its  colour  constituents  by  the  selective 
absorption  of  coloured  standard  glasses,  these  being  viewed  side  by 
side  with  the  object  to  be  tested,  and  when  there  was  found  to  be  a 
correspondence  in  colour  the  two  beams  were  considered  to  corre¬ 
spond  in  ray  composition.  This  wras  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
the  vision  to  discriminate  differences.  The  governing  conditions  of 
this  measurement  were  embodied  in  nine  rules,  which  had  been 
published  now  for  nearly  twenty  years  without  modification,  and 
which  might,  therefore,  be  considered  as  outlining,  at  any  rate  for 
the  present,  the  controlling  laws.  This  code  of  laws  or  principles 
was  as  follows  : — 

White  and  Coloured  Light. 


Law  1. — Normal  white  light  is  made  up  of  the  six  colour  rays — 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet — in  equal  proportions. 
When  these  rays  are  in  unequal  proportions,  then  the  light  is 
abnormal  and  coloured. 
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Law  2. — The  particular  colour  of  an  abnormal  beam  is  that  of 
the  one  preponderating  ray,  if  the  colour  be  simple,  or  of  the  two 
preponderating  rays,  if  the  colour  be  complex.  The  depth  of  colour 
is  in  proportion  to  their  preponderance. 

Law  3. — The  rays  of  a  direct  light  are  in  a  different  condition  to 
the  same  rays  after  diffusion,  and  give  rise  to  a  different  set  of 
colour  phenomena. 

LIMITATION  OF  THE  VISION  TO  APPRECIATE  COLOUR. 

Law  4. — The  vision  is  not  simultaneously  sensitive  to  more  than 
two  colours  in  the  same  beam  of  light,  the  colour  of  any  other 
abnormal  rays  being  merged  in  the  general  luminosity  of  the  beam. 

Law  5. — The  two  colours  to  which  the  vision  is  simultaneously 
sensitive  are  always  adjacent  in  their  spectrum  order,  red  and  violet 
being  considered  adjacent  for  this  purpose. 

Law  6. — -The  vision  is  unable  to  appreciate  colour  in  an  abnormal 
beam  of  light  outside  certain  limits,  from  two  causes  :  (a)  The  colour 
of  an  abnormal  beam  may  be  masked  to  the  vision  by  excess  of 
luminosity  ;  (b)  the  luminous  intensity  of  an  abnormal  beam  may 
be  too  low  to  excite  definite  colour  sensations. 

Law  7.— The  vision  has  a  varying  rate  of  appreciation  for  the 
different  colours  by  time,  being  slowest  for  red,  and  increasing  in 
rapidity  through  the  spectrum  until  the  maximum  rate  is  reached  in 
violet. 

Colour  Constants. 

Law  8. — The  colour  of  a  given  substance  of  a  given  density  is 
constant  so  long  as  the  substance  itself  remains  unaltered. 

Law  9. — Every  definite  substance  has  its  own  specific  rate  of 
light  and  colour  absorption. 

With  regard  to  colour  absorption  and  colour  nomenclature,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  vision  for  complex  colour  under  ordinary  day¬ 
light  conditions  was  limited  to  two  colours  as  defined  by  Law  4  of 
the  code.  They  were,  however,  discernible  in  any  proportion  with 
each  other,  whilst  Law  5  denoted  the  order  in  which  they  might 
be  associated.  Therefore  every  colour  must  be  either  a  mono¬ 
chrome  or  a  bichrome,  in  a  definite  order.  The  brightness  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  colour  varied  only  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  light 
with  which  it  wras  associated.  There  was  no  such  thing,  therefore, 
as  a  positive  black.  What  was  known  as  black  was  merely  a 
degree  of  light,  blackness  varying  in  its  intensity  according  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  absence  of  light. 

A  Suggested  Method  of  Measurement. 

The  essayist  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  measurement  ou 
this  principle  of  different  colours  by  the  “tintometer,”  an  in¬ 
strument  by  means  of  which  the  depth  of  colour,  either  of  liquids  or 
solids,  could  be  accurately  measured  in  degrees  placed  in  position 
in  a  permanent  colour  scale,  and  registered  for  reproduction  at  any 
time.  This  consisted  of  a  graded  series  of  standards  made  of 
coloured  glasses,  numbered  according  to  their  depth  of  colour,  and 
an  appliance  for  holding  the  glasses  and  the  object  to  be  measured. 
Three  colours  only  were  necessary  for  investigation  work — red, 
yellow  and  blue — but  for  special  purposes  scales  in  other  colours 
were  sometimes  found  to  be  convenient.  The  glass  strips  forming  the 
standards  ware  graded  in  the  different  colours  varying  from  each 
other  in  degrees  of  intensity  from  one  hundredth  of  a  unit  to  20 
units.  The  slips  in  each  scale  were  of  one  colour,  and  the  divisions 
of  difference  in  depth  of  colour  were  equal  throughout,  forming 
degrees  or  units  similar  in  character  to  the  temperature  divisions 
on  a  thermometer  scale,  or  to  the  inches  on  a  foot  rule.  These 
colour  units  were  not  only  of  equal  depth  throughout  each  scale, 
but  also  had  an  equivalent  value  in  relation  to  the  other  scales,  i.e., 
a  given  number  of  units  in  one  scale  had  an  equivalent  value  in 
colour  to  the  same  number  of  units  in  each  of  the  other  scales,  so 
that  by  this  means  a  colour  nomenclature  was  founded,  consisting 
of  eight  fundamental  terms — six  colour  terms  and  two  light  terms — 
and  thus  every  possible  colour  could  first  be  measured  and  then 
described. 

A  diagram  illustrating  the  analysis  of  a  beam  of  white  light  into 
its  constituting  colours  by  the  selective  absorption  of  the  coloured 
standard  glasses  was  produced.  The  three  scales  were  numbered 
Al,  A2  and  A3.  One  glass  only  developed  red,  yellow,  or  blue,  as 
a  triad  group  by  absorbing  the  other  five  rays  in  the  series  ;  two 
glasses  developed  orange,  green,  or  violet  as  a  single  ray  by  absorbing 
the  other  five  ;  whilst  three  glasses  gave  total  absorption  of  light. 
The  three  standard  glasses,  red,  blue  and  yellow,  were  each  divided 
into  155  units  of  measurement,  giving  in  all  465  for  the  three  colours. 
Such  a  large  numberwould  rarely  be  required  except  for  experimental 
or  research  work  of  considerable  extent  and  variety. 

Measuring  Colour  Constants. 

These  standards  were  converted  into  colour  constants  by  their 
having  been  co-rolated  to  some  physical  colour  constants  such 
as  copper  sulphate,  permanganate  of  potash,  or  other  similar  sub¬ 
stance  by  which  it  was  possible  for  the  chemist  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  percentage  solution.  The  system  was,  therefore,  perfectly 
s\  m  n  hi  ical.  The  series  of  standards  developed  in  fractions 
according  to  the  absorptive  value  of  the  unit  itself,  and  it  was 
possible  to  develope  at  will  not  only  a  particular  colour,  but  a 
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combination  of  two  colours  in  any  proportion  with  each  other. 
The  equivalents  arrived  at  only  applied,  however,  to  diffused 
daylight,  and  to  diffused  daylight  within  certain  limits.  In  his  own 
practice  the  essayist  did  not  do  any  work  in  colour  measurement 
when  the  light  fell  below  18  units’' or  rose  beyond  28,  as  it  was 
utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  make  standard  measurements  under 
other  conditions. 

Measured  colour  was  constant  so  long  as  the  substance  remained 
unaltered  and  the  conditions  the  same,  and  if  once  effectively 
established  it  became  a  property  of  the  substance,  analogous  to 
the  properties  of  specific  gravity  and  specific  heat.  Therefore,  the 
specific  colour  of  a  substance  was  determined  by  a  single  measure¬ 
ment,  and  the  first  index  of  change  in  the  substance  was  a  change 
of  colour  long  before  other  means  could  bring  it  to  notice. 

With  regard  to  the  rate  of  colour  development  for  regularly 
increasing  intensities,  it  had  sometimes  been  considered  that  the 
density  of  the  colour  of  a  substance  was  doubled  if  the  density 
of  the  substance  itself  was  doubled,  and  so  on  in  direct  proportion, 
but  the  power  to  compare  colours  of  different  densities  with  a  scale 
of  colour  constants  had  demonstrated  the  fact  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  each  substance  having  a  rate  of  its  own,  specific  to  itself. 
This  rate  of  development  was  determined  by  the  inherent  power  of 
selective  absorption  of  the  impinging  white  light.  The  colour  so 
developed  was  essentially  not  in  direct  proportion  to  density 
variations  when  it  was  considered  that  the  light  impinging  on  a 
second  and  subsequent  density  was  altered  in  composition  from 
the  original  beam  by  the  loss  of  rays  absorbed  by  the  preceding 
density. 

Testing  Methods. 

The  method  adopted  for  establishing  the  colour  rate  of  a  powder 
was  to  mix  it  with  a  percentage  proportion  of  an  inert  white  powder. 
I  his  method  having  been  carefully  explained,  the  essayist  said  he 
had  no  samples  of  a  liquid  ceramic  colour,  and  therefore  he  had  to 
show  the  specific  colour  rate  of  two  liquid  dyes,  picric  acid  and 
orange  G,  chartered  in  colour  curves  in  the  same  way,  which  would 
serve  simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  method  to  be  adopted.  Be¬ 
ginning  at  a  low  density  it  was  shown  that  as  the  density  increased 
the  sample  was  no  longer  an  orange  red  but  a  yellow  orange,  be¬ 
longing  perhaps  tc  the  spectrum.  He  did  not  know  how  many 
experiments  would  have  to  be  made  to  find  out  the  particular  shade 
the  increasing  density  would  give  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  by  a 
simple  measurement  involving  possibly  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
labour  by  a  carefully  selected  standard  would  settle  the  question 
for  ever. 

A  Colour  Pyrometer. 

Th9  essayist  proceeded  to  describe  an  appliance  which  he  had 
recently  patented  called  “  The  Chrome  Pyrometer,”  which  he  had 
originally  designed  for  the  tempering  of  steel,  but  it  had  occurred 
to  him  that  it  might  be  equally  useful,  seeing  that  temperature 
was  a  factor,  in  the  ceramic  industry.  Unfortunately  he  had  not 
with  him  an  instrument  to  show,  as  the  last  one  made  had  been 
sent  to  the  Brussels  Exhibition  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire. 
By  the  use  of  this  instrument  it  was  possible  to  bring  the  furnace 
into  close  range  with  the  vision.  It  had  substituted  the  methods 
formerly  in  use  at  different  steel  works,  and  had  rendered  possible 
the  effective  registration  of  colour  changes  by  means  of  a  sym¬ 
metrical  scale  of  degrees  of  temperature.  The  colour  variations 
from  bright  red  to  dulness  were  now  recorded  upon  a  fixed  scale. 
Some  authorities  insisted  that  spectral  colour  alone  could  furnish 
reliable  data  for  colour  standards,  but  there  was  a  serious  deficiency 
in  the  range  of  spectral  colour  measurement,  and  no  real  colour 
work  had  ever  been  done  as  yet  by  spectral  observation.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  a  surer  and  more  reliable  method.  Subtle  colour 
changes,  as  he  had  already  pointed  out,  might  make  a  serious 
difference  to  the  value  of  an  article,  and  therefore  one  cf  the  princi¬ 
pal  features  of  this  proposed  method  of  colour  measurement  wTas 
that  it  was  possible,  having  once  obtained  a  desired  colour,  to  secure 
it  for  future  reference,  producing  it  when  desirable  by  the  standard 
glass,  and  observing  how  closely  the  original  colour  was  approxi¬ 
mated.  It  was  one  of  the  safest  means  of  finding  out  discrepancies 
in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  saying  that  although  he  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  ceramic  art,  he  could  speak 
very  confidently  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  system  he 
propounded,  because  of  his  experience  in  other  industries  where 
colour  was  a  most  important  factor,  and  he  proceeded  to  give 
the  results  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  colour  measurement  of  certain 
samples  which  had  been  submitted  for  his  inspection  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Moore  and  Dr.  Mellor,  which  proved  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Bernard  Moore,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lovibond, 
said  that  he  had  been  much  interested  in  the  observations,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  great  possibilities  in  the  suggested  system.  If, 
as  th9  lecturer  stated,  it  was  possible  for  any  particular  colour  to 
be  standardised,  it  would  undoubtedly  prove  of  very  great  use  in 
the  potting  trade.  He  w’ould  have  liked  to  have  heard  more  in 
relation  to  the  Chrome  Pyrometer,  which,  if  he  understood  the 
lecturer  properly,  might  be  an  appliance  of  considerable  practical 
use  in  the  Potteries.  If  an  instrument  of  that  kind  could  be  brought 
out  at  a  moderate  price,  which  would  record  accurately  the  degrees 
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of  colour  change  during  enamel  kiln  firing,  there  was  no  doubt 

that  it  would  fill  an  urgent  need.  He  would  like  to  ask  the  lecturer 
what  degree  of  accuracy  could  be  hoped  for  bv  the  suggested  colour 
pyrometer,  and  what  the  price  was  likely  to  be. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Jones,  Mr. 
Lovibond,  amid  applause,  rose  to  respond.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Bernard  Moore  s  question,  he  said  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  would,  be  possible  to  get  within  five  degrees  of  colour  change, 
and  with  care  to  within  half  of  that.  The  price  would  be  about’ 
me  guineas,  though  this  was  as  yet  more  or  less  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture.  The  apparatus  was  entirely  new,  and  he  had  only  just 
secured  the  English  patent  for  it,  whilst  the  patents  for  France 
and  Belgium  were  only  received  on  Friday  last.  He  thanked  the 
Society  for  having  received  him  so  cordially.  He  was  sorry  it  had 
been  necessary  to  give  so  much  descriptive  matter  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  solid  issues,  but  he  would  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  receive 
problems,  or  to  communicate  the  results  of  further  development  in 
his  special  line  in  its  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  ceramic  industry. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
GLASS  BOTTLES. 

SJ  a  meeting  of  the  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers  on 
Oct.  24  Mr.  Bernard  A.  Kupferberg  read  a  paper  on 
the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles. 

The  author  said  that  in  the  bottle  industry  a  variety 
of  appliances  were  employed.  In  the  order  of  their 
importance  the  principal  of  them  might  be  classified  as 
follows  (1)  The  furnace;  (2)  the  gas-producers  ;  {?,)  the  anneal - 
mg  stoves ;  (4)  the  machines.  The  last-named  were  of  quite 

modem  introduction,  as  the  bottle-blowing  machine  had  only 
recently  attained  that  perfection  which  enabled  it  to  enter  into 
competition  with  manual  labour.  The  regenerative  system  of  fur¬ 
nace  was  that  most  extensively  used,  and  yielded  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Its  feature  was  that  the  direction  of  the  flames 
through  it  was  changed  periodically- — i.e.,  the  burners  on  one  side 
were  conrerted  into  the  exit  flues,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  recupera- 
ii\e  furnace  the  direction  of  the  flames  was  never  changed  ;  the 
•combustible  mixture  always  entered  by  the  same  burners  and  left 
by  the  same  flues.  The  regenerative  furnace  was  invented  by 
Ircderick  Siemens  some  39  years  ago,  and  his  invention  completely 
revolutionised  the  glass  industry  ;  his  furnace  was  charged  with 
the  composition  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  bottles  could  be  made 
continuously.  The  advantages  this  system  offered  in  comparison 
with  the  former  method — still  employed  for  medicine  bottles  and 
other  glassware  manufactured  on  a  smaller  scale — were  so  obvious 
that  within  a  few  years  the  new  invention  was  generally  adopted. 
At  the  present  time  there  w'Cre  such  furnaces  working  in  China, 
Japan,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  many  other  countries,  in  which  the 
glass  bottle  industry  was  still  in  its  infancy.  The  old  system  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  large  smelting  pot  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  fireproof 
brick  casing,  and  heated  from  all  sides  by  direct  fire  or  gases.  The 
melting  vessel  wras  filled  with  the  composition,  and  then  passed 
through  three  distinct  stages — (I)  the  smelting  period  ;  (2)  the 

•clarifying  ;  (3)  the  working.  In  the  second  period  impurities j col¬ 
lected  on  the  surface  of  the  molten  glass  and  were  removed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  third  period,  during  which  the  glass  was  taken 
out  and  formed  into  the  shapes  desired  by  either  casting,  rolling, 
■or  blowing.  Siemens  furnaces  had  now  been  modified  by  numerous 
constructors,  who  claimed  advantages  over  the  original  design. 
Some  engineers  were  in  favour  of  placing  the  burners  at  the  sides, 
some  at  the  end  of  the  furnace  ;  but  there  were  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  laid  down,  and  it  was  more  or  less  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
designer.  A  further  invention  of  Frederick  Siemens  was  the  floater, 
consisting  of  a  small  receptacle  made  of  fireproof  earth.  Owing  to 
its  smaller  specific  density  it  floated  on  the  glass  in  the  furnace,  near 
the  holes  in  the  working  area.  Perhaps  the  most  important  func¬ 
tion  of  the  floater  w  as  to  ensure  that  the  supply  of  glass  taken  out 
by  the  blower  was  from  one  level  only,  which  was  identical  with  one 
consistency,  as  the  temperature  varied  according  to  the  depth. 

It  also  prevented  any  impurities  floating  on  the  surface  from  being 
enveloped  in  the  walls  of  the  bottles,  and,  as  uniformity  of  the 
composition  of  the  glass  meant  durability  in  every  description  of 
glassware,  the  proper  action  of  the  floater  was  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  Several  constructors  had  attempted  to  evade  the  original 
patent  rights,  the  most  successful  being  one  w  ho  built  a  partition  wall 
across  the  furnace  ;  but  the  lifetime  of  this  w  all  was  very  short, 
owing  to  its  being  exposed  to  the  liquid  glass  on  both  sides.  Another 
inventor  claimed  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  partition  by 
inaking  it  hollow  and  blowing  a  spray  of  water  into  a  current  of 
air  passing  through  the  interior  of  the  wall. 

The  features  of  design  of  a  gas-producer  were  determined  in 
the  first  place  by  the  fuel  which  it  was  intended  to  make  use  of. 
Anthracite,  coal,  lignite,  brown  coal,  peat,  and  wood  were  all  suit¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  gas  for  glass  furnaces.  Gas-producers 
were  built  with  natural  and  forced  draught  ;  tho  former  could  not 
be  adjusted  with  such  facility  as  could  the  latter,  and  were  used 


only  on  a  small  scale.  The  object  of  annealing  stoves  was  to 
deter  the  cooling  of  the  bottles,  and  to  prevent  any  uneven  tensions 
in  their  w  alls.  They  were  built  of  fireproof  bricks  in  various  shapes, 
and  might  be  divided  into  tw  o  classes  :  the  periodical  and  tho  con- 
tinuous  annealing  stoves.  Ihe  former  were  small  stoves  heated 
either  by  gas  or  by  direct  fire.  A  small  door  was  fitted  in  the 
tront  wall,  and  the  chimney  was  built  at  the  back  ;  the  latter 
drew  the  flames  or  the  products  of  combustion  across  the  stove 
through  channels  under  the  flooring,  and  into  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  stove  was  sufficiently  hot  to  receive  the  bottles,  the 
supply  of  heat  was  reduced,  but  still  maintained  the  correct  tem¬ 
perature.  The  bottles  were  carried  from  the  furnace  by  bovs,  and 
laid  on  the  flooring  of  the  stove,  from  which  the  man  in  charge 
raised  and  arranged  them  in  stacks  by  the  aid  of  a  long  fork.  When 
one  stove  was  full  it  was  closed,  and  the  heat  gradually  diffused  in 
four  to  six  days.  The  next  stove,  which  was  being  heated  whilst 
the  first  one  was  being  charged,  was  then  filled,  and  so  on.  With 
this  system  a  large  number  of  stoves  w  as  required.  The  continuous 
stove  consisted  of  a  long  tube  or  tunnel,  heated  at  one  end,  and 
gradually  decreasing  in  temperature  to  the  other.  It  was  fitted 
with  rails  and  small  trucks,  or  an  endless  chain  arrangement, 
on  which  the  bottles  travelled  from  the  hot  to  the  cool  end.  The 
temperature  at  the  charging  end  should,  as  in  tho  periodical  stoves, 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  bottle  when  finished  by  the  blower,  vary- 
ing  from  1,-00  to  1,500  deg.  Falir.  Appliances  had  been  introduced 
by  which  the  bottles  were  mechanically  conveyed  from  the  furnace 
to  the  stoves  ;  but  they  did  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful. 

Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  bottles  had  formed  the  subject 
of  many  inventions.  The  most  important  of  such  machines  w  ere 
those  by  Ashley,  Owens,  Bouchet  Severin,  and  Cox.  The  principle 
of  all  of  them  was  to  cast  a  stick  or  bar  in  a  mould,  one  end  of  which 
formed  tho  mouthpiece  of  the  bottle.  A  punch  or  pin  was  inserted 
through  the  mouthpiece  part  of  the  mould,  thus  partly  hollowing 
the  bar.  The  mould  was  then  removed  ;  a  second  one,  with  the 
full  shape  of  the  bottle,  took  its  place,  and  the  tube  was  inflated 
into  the  desired  shape.  The  glass,  in  most  of  the  machines  men¬ 
tioned,  was  filled  into  the  tube-mould  by  manual  labour,  that  was 
to  say  wfith  a  scoop.  By  far  tho  most  ingenious  was  the  Owens 
machine,  having  six  sets  of  moulds  fixed  to  a,  frame  revolving 
on  a  vertical  axis.  A  small  ante -chamber,  the  base  of  wdiich  was 
formed  by  a  revolving  fire-proof  clay  tub,  was  attached  to  the 
furnace.  The  latter  supplied  the  revolving  tub  with  glass,  the  object 
of  its  motion  being  constantly  to  supply  new  glass  to  the  machine. 
Separate  burners  were  arranged  round  the  chamber  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  glass  in  the  tub.  On  one 
side  of  the  chamber  the  tub  projected  several  inches,  and  into  this 
each  one  of  the  tube  moulds  was  dipped  with  one  end,  and  was 
there  filled  by  suction.  During  the  revolution  of  the  frame  the 
various  stages  of  formation  (the  replacement  of  the  moulds,  the 
inflation,  &c.)  were  gone  through,  and  shortly  before  a  mould  re¬ 
arrived  at  the  tub,  it  opened  and  deposited  its  bottle,  bottom 
upwards,  in  a  funnel,  through  which  it  (the  bottle)  slid  to  a  small 
stove  for  the  so-called  “  fire-finish  ”  ;  this  meant  it  was  exposed 
to  a  high  temperature,  which  brought  the  glass  near  to  the  melting 
point,  thereby  removing  any  tension  in  the  neck  or  mouth  piece 
caused  by  the  insertion  of  the  cold  pin  in  the  beginning  of  its  forma¬ 
tion.  Six  sets  of  moulds  were  fixed  to  the  revolving  frame,  each 
revolution  of  the  latter  therefore  producing  six  bottles.  On  leaving 
the  “fire-finish  ”  stove  the  bottles  were  placed  in  the  annealing 
stove.  The  Owens  machine  turned  out  14,000  to  16,000  bottles 
per  24  hours.  In  connection  with  his  bottle-making  machine,  Mr. 
Owens  had  also  constructed  an  annular  furnace.  It  consisted  of 
a  round  tank  with  a  circular  partition  inside,  concentric  with  the 
outer  tank  wall.  The  whole  tank  revolved,  but  the  roof  remained 
stationary,  and  the  gases  circulated  through  burners  fixed  in  it. 
The  composition  was  thrown  into  the  inner  circle  through  the  roof. 
The  object  of  this  furnace  was  to  do  away  wdth  the  ante-chamber 
and  revolving  tub.  The  whole  lower  portion  of  this  furnace  rested 
on  an  iron  frame  and  slowly  revolved.  The  first  experiment  was 
unsuccessful,  owing  to  a  breakdown  in  the  turning  mechanism. 
The  invention  of  Cox  was  not  of  an  inflator  action,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  drew  the  wall  of  the  tube  to  the  sides  of  a  perforated 
mould  by  suction. 

New  Book  on  Refractory  Products.— A  work  entitled 
“  Fabrication  et  Emploi  des  Materiaux  et  Produits  Refrac- 
taires,  ”  by  M.  A.  Granger,  has  just  been  published  by 
M.  Ch.  Beranger,  of  Paris,  at  the  price  of  15  francs,  bound. 
The  subject  is  dealt  with  thoroughly  and  systematically 
by  the  author,  who  first  classifies  the  various  refractory 
materials,  and  then  describes  their  preparation  and  the 
different  processes  of  manufacture  used  in  connection 
with  each  class.  A  final  chapter  deals  with  fusion  and 
other  tests.  The  book  contains  370  pages,  with  many 
illustrations  and  a  good  index. 
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Foreign  Notes. 


Mr.  Pliny  Fisk  who,  it  is  said,  opened  the  first  decorating 
department  in  an  American  pottery,  died  recently.  Mr. 
Fisk’s  innovation  was  in  connection  with  the  American 
Crockery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

English  Pottery  in  the  Russian  Market— English  ex¬ 
porters  are  said  to  be  showing  much  interest  in  the  Russian 
market  for  the  disposal  of  earthenware,  porphyrys  and  glass 
goods,  including  the  whole  range  of  goods  from  the  cheapest 
to  the  dearest.  Many  inquiries,  it  is  said,  have  been  made 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  for  Russian  agents  to  do  this  business.  Further,  it 
is  added  in  response  to  inquiries  from  the  English  colonies, 
Russian  makers  of  table  hollowware  are  asked  to  supply 
goods  to  English  shippers. 

French  Flints  for  Pottery  Making.— The  exportation, 
mainly  to  Germany  and  England,  of  “  galets  ”  or  great 
rounded  flints  from  the  inexhaustible  beach  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Somme  constitutes,  with  the  fisheries,  the  main 
industry  of  the  flourishing  town  of  St.  Valery,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  “Manchester  Guardian.”  Men  are 
employed  floating  barge  loads  of  the  blue-grey  stones  from 
the  seabeaeh  up  the  estuary  to  the  town  quays,  where  the 
women  sort  them  into  sizes.  The  traffic  in  this  cheaply 
and  easily  obtained  merchandise  is  large  and  incessant  ; 
it  is  carried  away  in  ships  from  St.  Valery  or  the  little 
harbour  of  Le  Bourdel,  at  the  estuary’s  mouth,  or  to  the 
interior  of  the  Continent  by  canal  and  rail 

Mr.  Charles  Jacob  Seiter,  a  partner  in  the  well-known 
firm  of  Higgins  &  Seiter,  pottery  and  glass  factors,  of  50, 
West  22nd-st.,  New  York,  died  suddenly  at  his  residence 
in  Mount  Vernon.  He  fainted  on  his  way  home  from  his 
club,  where  he  had  been  playing  golf,  and  a  doctor  was 
immediately  sent  for,  but  Mr.  Seiter  died  before  he  arrived. 
The  deceased  was  best  known  in  the  trade,  and  also  in 
society,  as  ‘  ‘  Colonel  ’  ’  Seiter.  He  belonged  to  the 
12th  National  Guard,  and  took  part  in  the  front  at  the 
Spanish -American  War.  Colonel  Seiter  had  a  lifelong 
connection  with  the  pottery  and  glass  trades,  having  com¬ 
menced  as  assistant  in  a  hardware  store  in  Poughkeepsie 
in  1860.  He  gained  experience  in  several  important 
china,  glass,  and  hardware  houses,  and  in  1886  he  joined 
Mr.  Higgins  in  founding  the  firm  of  Higgins  &  Seiter, which 
has  been  eminently  successful  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  trade  in  the  city.  The  deceased  was  well  known  to 
many  British  manufacturers  by  whom  he  was  held  in 
esteem.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children. 

Fraternisation.— The  American  and  Imperial  Window 
Glass  Co.  entertained  the  dealers  and  their  wives  at  a 
conference  at  Niagara  Falls  in  September,  and  it  was  a 
most  enjoyable  gathering.  The  Americans  understand 
better  than  we  do  in  this  country  the  advantages  of 
members  of  a  trade  meeting  (“  getting  together  ’  ’  they  call 
it)  and  exchanging  views,  cementing  friendships  and 
creating  new  ones.  It  would  be  a  happy  and  a  beneficial 
thing  if  the  pottery  and  glass  dealers  in  this  country  could 

foregather  ’  once  or  twice  a  year,  either  at  the  invitation 
of  the  manufacturers  or  on  their  own  initiative.  There 
would  be  fewer  petty  jealousies,  fewer  misunderstandings, 
and  business  would  run  more  satisfactorily.  The  Festival 
Dinner  of  the  Benevolent  Institution  affords  one  such 
opportunity,  but  we  should  like  to  see  a  far  larger  assemblv 
than  is  likely  to  be  present  there,  though  we  hope  it  will 
be  a  good  one.  A  summer  excursion  to  a  central  resort, 
at  which  hundreds  of  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
could  be  present  at  a  little  cost,  would  infuse  quite  a  new 
spirit  into  the  trade. 


Fragments. 


CJ  From  a  North-Country  subscriber:  “I  look  upon 
The  Pottery  Gazette  as  an  old  friend,  coming  in  once  a 
month  to  talk  about  the  trade.” 

*  *  * 

<|  Our  special  correspondent’s  account  of  the  New  British 
ceramic  exhibits  at  Brussels  differs  from  all  others  in 

one  respect.  He  does  not  even  mention  the  Phoenix  ! 

*  *  * 

<|  We  notice  on  p.  1271  a  book  on  “  Refractory  Pro¬ 
ducts.”  This  does  not  refer  to  the  many  refractory 

specimens  now  turned  out  by  our  day  schools. 

*  *  * 

C]J  A  subscriber  in  South  Africa  writes  :  “I  always  look 
forward  with  pleasure  for  the  next  issue  of  The  Pottery 
Gazette.  It  is  so  interesting  and  I  consider  it  invaluable 
to  every  one  who  is  alive  to  their  ovm  interests  in  the 
business.  I  have  subscribed  since  1892.” 

*  *  * 

CJ  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire  County  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Fitzalan-Howard  drew  attention  to  the  poor¬ 
ness  of  the  table  glass  at  the  judges’  lodgings.  It  was  very 
poor  indeed,  and  the  glass  put  on  the  table  was  not  fit  for 
a  second-class  lodging  house.  They  were  very  old-fashioned 
tumblers,  and  his  attention  had  been  called  to  it  by  a 
lady.  It  was  really  not  decent.  The  chairman  said  the 
committee  would  go  into  it.  Here  is  a  chance  for  an 

enterprising  glass  manufacturer  or  dealer  to  send  a  price¬ 
list. 

*  *  * 

CJ  At  Grimsby  on  Oct.  8  the  master  of  a  Swedish  steam¬ 
ship  was  summoned  for  entering  the  Port  of  London  w'th 
his  vessel  in  an  overloaded  state.  For  the  defence,  it  was 
stated  that  part  of  the  vessel’s  cargo  consisted  of  70,000 
glass  bottles  in  crates,  which  wrere  carried  on  deck.  During 
the  passage  heavy  weather  was  encountered,  and  the'  seas 
breaking  on  board  filled  the  bottles  with  water,  and  more 
than  trebled  their  original  weight.  The  Mayor  said  the 
excuse  was  ingenious,  but  it  would  not  “hold  water.”  A 

fine  of  £10  10s.  and  £11  2s.  costs  wras  imposed. 

*  *  * 

CJ  We  have  not  as  much  space  as  some  of  our  Trans¬ 
atlantic  contemporaries  to  devote  to  “fish  stories,”  but 
here  is  one  :  An  enthusiastic  piscator  accidentally  trod 
on  his  float,  and  broke  it.  He  had  not  a  spare  one  with 
him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  day’s  sport  v'as  spoilt.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  bethought  himself  of  the  whisky  bottle,  which 
always  accompanies  the  true  devotees  of  the  rod.  Drain¬ 
ing  its  contents,  he  corked  it  tightly  and  attached  it  to 
his  line.  Many  times  that  day  did  the  bottle  “  bob,” 

and  great  wras  the  catch  of  the  ingenious  inventor. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

CJ  “Only  the  Proprietor.” — One  of  our  chemist  potters, 
while  in  his  laboratory,  recently  had  a  sudden  inspiration 
anent  a  detail  connected  with  a  lead  glaze  he  had  for  some 
time  been  experimenting  with.  He  took  off  his  coat  and, 
proceeding  to  the  works,  at  once  commenced  compounding  it. 
A  Government  inspector  happened  to  visit  the  premises, 
and  said,  “  Why  are  you  working  without  your  overall  ? 
You  knowr  it  is  contrary  to  the  Special  Rules,  and  I  shall 
summon  you.  I  shall  report  you  to  the  principal  at 
once.”  “  But  I  am  the  principal,”  replied  the  w'orker. 

Oh  !  in  that  case  it  does  not  matter,”  was  the  rejoinder. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  give  “  an  air  of  verisimilitude  to 
this  bald  (but  not)  uninteresting  narrative,”  because  it  is- 
true. 

Ceramicus. 
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Trade  Reports. 

The  Proprietors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  POTTERIES. 

(  FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.  ) 

ONCE  again  it  is  my  very  pleasant  duty  to  record  that 
the  state  of  trade  in  the  potting  industry  continues 
to  give  cause  for  lively  satisfaction.  The  Christinas 
demand  has  thus  far  been  spirited.  The  spending  power 
of  the  general  public  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  usual  this  year,  owing  to  the  general 
improvement  in  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  retailers  are  evidently 
preparing  for  a  busy  time  next  month.  Quite  apart  from  this, 
business  is  well  maintained  both  in  the  home  and  oversea  markets. 
“  At  home,”  a  leading  manufacturer  remarked  to  me  only  a  few 
hours  ago,  ‘  ‘  things  are  very  much  better,  and  there  is  a  healthier 
tone  in  all  the  markets  of  tho  world.”  China  and  earthenware 
manufacturers  alike  are  busy,  and  it  is  a  healthy  sign  that  the 
more  expensive  productions,  made  by  firms  of  high  repute,  are 
finding  a  better  market  now  than  they  have  done  for  a  considerable 
period.  Orders  for  ordinary  stock  lines  of  table  and  domestic 
ware  have  been  on  an  increased  scale,  and  most  firms  are  booked 
well  ahead.  The  outlook,  too,  is  encouraging,  for,  as  soon  as  the 
Christmas  trade  has  been  disposed  of,  manufacturers  will  be  turning 
their  attention  to  the  Coronation,  an  event  which  is  bound  to  give 
a  smart  fillip  to  business,  and  to  lead  to  the  production  of  many 
novelties,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ‘ 1  Souvenirs  ’  ’  so  largely  in 
demand  on  such  occasions.  Taking  one  consideration  with  another, 
therefore,  we  have  much  to  be  grateful  for,  and  the  prolonged  spell 
of  better  trade  has  been  doubly  welcome,  coming,  as  it  did,  after  a 
long  period  of  desolation  and  depression. 

There  is  little  doubt  now,  that  the  present  year  will  establish  a 
record  so  far  as  our  export  trade  in  pottery  is  concerned.  Tho 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  September  again  showed  a  notable 
increase,  bringing  up  the  total  value  of  the  ware  sent  abroad  this 
year,  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  mentioned,  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
£2,003,214.  Last  year,  during  the  same  period,  the  total  was  only 
£1,66S,266,  and  the  year  before  £1,794,421,  so  that  this  year’s 
figures  to  date  show  increases  of  £334,948  and  £208,793,  respec¬ 
tively,  over  the  two  previous  years.  It  is  most  unusual  for  the 
exports  to  “top”  the  two  millions  before  October,  and  one  hopes 
that  a  precedent  has  now  been  created  which  will  be  often  repeated. 
The  actual  exports  of  ware  for  September  were  £219, 4S7 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  £32,779  on  the  figures  for  September  last  year,  and  of 
£53,489  for  September,  1908.  The  tabulated  returns  show  that, 
roughly  speaking,  we  exported  £6,000  more  pottery  to  Canada  in 
September  this  year  than  we  did  last,  £5,000  more  to  the  United 
States,  £4,000  more  to  Brazil,  £3,500  more  to  the  East  Indies, 
£2,500  more  to  the  Argentine,  £2,000  more  to  Germany,  and  £800 
more  to  New  Zealand,  while  other  smaller  markets  took  an  aggregate 
of  £13,000  more  than  they  did  last  year.  There  was  a  decline  of 
£2,000  in  the  exports  to  France,  and  of  about  the  same  sum  in 
the  exports  to  British  South  Africa,  wrhile  the  value  of  tho  ware 
sent  to  Australia  also  declined  by  a  few  hundreds.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think,  however,  that  the  set-back  in  the  two  last  named 
markets  is  anything  but  temporary.  Within  the  past  fortnight 
I  have  received  letters  from  trade  correspondents  in  both  the 
Colonies  mentioned,  giving  a  most  hopeful  account  of  trade  pros¬ 
pects,  and  foreshadowing  much  better  business  in  the  immediate 
future. 


The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Elijah  Brain,  of  Fenton, 
came  as  a  great  shock  to  the  circle  of  his  innumerable  friends  and 
acquaintances.  It  was  known  that  serious  internal  trouble  had 
necessitated  an  operation,  but  the  patient  bore  it  very  well,  and  the 
announcement  was  made  that  he  was  effecting  a  speedy  recovery. 
Only  a  day  or  two  before  his  death  I  had  a  cheery  message  from  him 
saying  that  he  hoped  to  be  about  again  very  soon.  Unhappily,  a 
few  hours  afterwards  a  serious  relapse  occurred,  from  which,  despite 
all  medical  skill  and  the  most  devoted  nursing,  he  never  rallied. 
An  obituary  notice  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


By  the  time  this  issue  of  The  Pottery  Gazette  is  published  the 
municipal  centre  of  the  new'  Potteries  federated  borough  w’ill  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  fixed.  Ever  since  “  federation  ”  became  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  and,  indeed,  a  considerable  time  before  then,  the 
*  ‘  centre  ’  ’  has  been  the  principal  bone  of  contention  over  which  the 
various  local  towns  have  fought.  As  soon  as  the  Federation  Act 
was  passed  feeling  began  to  run  high,  and  the  respective  claims  of 
Hanley,  Burslem  and  Stoke  were  eagerly  canvassed  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  supporters.  Tho  general  opinion  at  the  time  of  writing  seemed 


to  be  that  the  final  selection  would  rest  between  Hanley  and  Stoke 
and  that  the  voting  w'ould  be  very  close. 

As  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  approach  of  the  municipa 
elections  finds  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  potting  trade 
either  fighting  to  retain  their  seats  on  the  local  administrative 
body,  or  seeking  to  oust  some  existing  councillor  from  the  seat  he 
already  holds.  This  year  two  of  the  organisers  of  the  Potters’ 
Union,  Mr.  S.  Clowes  and  Mr.  Jabez  Booth,  are  among  the  candi¬ 
dates,  and  both  of  them  are  opposing  the  return  of  existing  members 
of  the  Council.  Other  candidates  are  :  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley,  flint  mill 
manager,  Burslem ;  Mr.  IV.  E.  Robinson,  potters’  merchant, 
Burslem  ;  Mr.  Jesse  Shirley,  bone  and  flint  manufacturer,  Etruria  ; 
Mr.  P.  G.  Mellor,  merchant,  Stoke  ;  Mr.  Richard  Bennett,  potter’s 
placer,  Fenton  (all  of  whom  will  be  returned  without  opposition) ; 
Mr.  E.  Harding,  agent,  Stoke  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Shenton,  retired  potter’s 
manager,  Stoke  ;  Mr.  Harold  Hobson,  sanitary  ware  manufacturer  : 
and  Mr.  E.  J.  Kent,  potters’  valuer,  Longton  (all  of  whom  have  to 
face  opposition).  To  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the 
Potteries  as  a  whole,  Major  Cecil  Wedgwood,  D.S.O.,  has  yielded 
to  the  persuasion  of  his  colleagues  to  retain  the  Mayoralty  of  the 
Federated  Borough  for  another  year,  and  his  worship  has  been 
returned  to  the  Federated  Council  without  opposition  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  Burslem  St.  John’s  Ward.  Previous  to  this,  Major  Wedg- 
"  oocl,  though  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  was  not  an  elected  member  of 
the  Council.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  held  a  seat  on 
the  old  Hanley  Town  Council  for  a  number  of  years.  When  his 
worship  was  first  requested  to  remain  in  office  for  another  year  he 
gave  (as  reported  in  The  Pottery  Gazette  last  month)  an  emphatic 
refusal,  but  so  pressing  w'ere  the  representations  made  to  him  at 
the  September  meeting  of  the  Potteries  Council,  that  Major  Wedg- 
wr°od  at  length  yielded,  and  his  consent  gave  rise  to  a  most  remark¬ 
able  scene  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  course  of  a  little  speech  the 
mayor  told  his  colleagues  that  the  reason  he  at  first  declined  to 
accept  office  again  was  that  during  .practically  the  whole  of  the 
past  six  months  he  had  not  been  able  to  attend  in  the  slightest  degree 
|  to  business,  and  he  did  not  feel  it  was  fair  to  ask  his  uncle  and  his 
I  cousin,  who  had  been  most  unselfish  in  doing  his  work,  to  carry  on 
for  another  twelve  months  at  Etruria  without  him  taking  a  greater 
share  in  the  work.  1  ‘  I  am  glad  to  say,  ’  ’  he  added  ‘  ‘  that  the  reason 
which  makes  me  wanted  at  Etruria  "is  that  we  do  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  to  execute  orders.”  This  is  very  gratifying  testimony 
to  the  trade  activity  which  exists  in  the  district  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  particularly  pleasant  to  know  that  the  famous  Etruria 
firm  still  finds  so  ready  a  market  for  its  products. 


A  handsome  bequest  has  been  made  to  the  Hanley  Museum  by 
the  late  Mr.  G.  Cartlich,  of  The  Manor  House,  Woore,  who  has  left 
to  that  institution  his  collection  of  pottery,  comprising  several 
hundred  specimens  of  Staffordshire  ware,  chiefly  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  collection  is  specially  rich  in  salt  glaze  and  Whieldon 
ware,  the  former  including  a  considerable  number  of  exceptionallv 
fine  coloured  pieces.  J  hear,  unofficially,  that  an  expert  has  placed 
th9  value  of  the  bequest  at  well  over  tour  figures,  and  has  pro¬ 
nounced  the  ware  to  constitute  the  finest  private  collection  of 

Eighteenth  century  ware  in  the  country. - The  conflagration  which 

destroyed  the  Empire  Porcelain  Company’s  two  works  in  Stoke-road, 
Shelton,  during  the  night  of  Sunday,  Oct.  16,  as  mentioned  under 
“  Trade  Notes,”  was  the  greatest  fire  which  has  occurred  in  the 
Potteries  since  that  which  occurred  at  Grindley’s,  at  Tunstall, 
five  or  six  years  ago.  All  the  evidence  seems  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  lift  shaft  was  responsible  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
flames.  The  shaft  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  chimney,  and 
the  draught  drew  the  flames  upwards  with  such  terrific  force  that 
tho  roof  must  have  been  attacked  almost  immediately.  This  is  the 
second  misfortune  that  the  Empire  Company  has  sustained  within  a 
short  period,  and  on  both  occasions  the  factories  were  working 
at  high  pressure. 


Several  interesting  weddings  are  reported  this  month.  Mr. 
Reginald  Moore,  nephew  of  Mr.  Bernard  Moore,  was  married  early 
in  the  month,  at  Cresswell,  to  Miss  Winifred  Jones,  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Jones,  of  Normacot.  On  Oct.  12,  at  Normacot,  Miss  Emily 
Frances  Wild,  eldest  daughter  of  Councillor  T.  C.  Wild,  of  Longton, 
was  married  to  Mr.  James  Hereward  Poole,  third  son  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Poole,  of  Longton.  On  Oct.  25,  Mrs.  Aynsley,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Aynsley,  J.P.,of  Longton,  was  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
matrimony  to  Mr.  G.  Bennion,  J.P.,  of  Longton,  at  Forsbrook 
Parish  Church.  Congratulations  and  a  happy  future  to  them  all  ! 


No  further  step  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  deputation  of  manu¬ 
facturers  appointed  a  few  weeks  ago  to  wait  upon  the  Home  Secretary 
in  reference  to  the  proposed  new  Special  Rules  for  tho  potting  trade. 
It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  proceedings  will  be  open  to  the 

press. - Mr.  Edmund  Leieh,  J.P.  (Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport 

Pottery,  Burslem),  who  recently  had  a  serious  breakdown  in  health, 
owing  to  over-strain,  has  been  recuperating  at  Southport.  He  was 
expected  to  return  home  on  Oct.  26,  but  it  will  probably  be  some 
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time  yet  before  he  is  able  to  resume  his  former  business  activity. 

Mr.  Leigh’s  many  friends,  however,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  his 
rest  has  done  him  much  good,  and  that  his  general  state  of  health 
shows  a  decided  improvement. 


Speaking  at  a  mass  meeting  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers, 
at  Stoke,  on  Oct.  8,  Mr.  S.  Clowes,  one  of  the  organisers  of  the 
Cotters  Union,  declared  that  “  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
potting  trade  was  better  than  it  is  to-day,  and  there  was  never  a 
time  when  the  workpeople  were  in  a  worse  condition.”.  Men,  he 
added,  were  being  displaced  by  women,  and  ‘‘if  the  conditions 
were  not  to  become  even  more  unbearable,  they  must  band  them¬ 
selves  together." - The  members  of  the  North  Staffordshire 

Commercial  Travellers’  Association  are  working  actively  in  the 
interests  of  Mollie  Hawkins,  aged  seven  years,  who  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Commercial  Travellers’  Schools  at  Pinner.  The  little  girl 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  E.  Plawkins,  who,  for  a  period  of 

25  years,  was  with  Mintons,  Ltd.,  Stoke. - An  inquest  was  held 

recently,  at  Stoke,  on  the  body  of  a  potter’s  placer  named  Thomas 
Baskerville,  aged  48,  of  Tunstall,  who  fell  dead  in  the  street  whilst 
on  the  way  to  his  wTork  at  Messrs.  Winkle’s  pottery.  Lead -poisoning 
having  been  suggested  as  the  cause  of  his  death,  a  post-mortem  was 
oi  dered,  and  this  showed  that  the  cause  of  death  was  a  tumour 
which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  occupation. 


THE  STOURBRIDGE,  BIRMINGHAM, 
AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
GLASS  TRADE. 

(FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE  glass  trade  in  the  Stourbridge  and  Wordsley 
district  is  in  a  distinctly  better  condition  than 
when  last  reported  upon,  and  the  indications 
are  that  the  present  briskness  will  last  till  the 
end  of  the  year  if  not  till  the  middle  of  January. 
Eirms  making  the  highest  class  of  crystal  goods  are  doing 
well,  the  men  round  the  furnaces  and  in  the  cutting  and 
engraving  shops  being  fully  employed  on  the  best  work  ; 
and  that  means  much  in  the  way  of  artistry  and  puritv 
of  colour,  as  all  familiar  with  the  highest  development  in 
the  trade  well  know.  One  or  two  of  the  leading  firms  state 
that  they  have  more  work  of  the  kind  than  they  can  cope 
with,  though  all  their  furnaces  and  pots  are  being  made 
the  fullest  use  of.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know'  that  not  only 
in  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  are  the  high  class 
articles  made  here  greatly  appreciated,  but  they  are  valued 
on  the  Continent,  and  many  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
are  being  exported.  It  is  expected,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  the  manufacturers  who  displayed  goods  at  the  Brussels 
Exhibition  will  benefit  considerably  by  their  enterprise. 
Good  business  has  been  done,  and  is  still  active  in  flower 
stands  and  vases,  and  with  the  winter  season  coming  on 
there  is  suie  to  be  a  demand  for  table  ware  and  ornamental 
glass  for  decorative  purposes.  The  autumn  session  of 
Parliament,  w7hich  will  draw  so  many  well-to-do  people 
to  the  metropolis,  is  sure  to  benefit  the  London  and 
especially  the  West-End  dealers,  and  so  cause  larger  orders 
than  would  otherwise  be  given  to  be  placed  with  Stourbridge 
and  district  glass  manufacturers.  The  ordinary  trade  of 
the  provinces  runs  to  some  extent  in  pressed  goods— dishes 
tumblers,  &c.— and  in  low-priced  cut  articles  ;  but  with 
them  the  competition  of  Belgium,  France,  Sweden,  and 
other  over-sea  countries  comes  in,  and  profits,  there  is 
ica son  to  fear,  are  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

The  removal  of  glasswmrkers  from  Tutbury  and  Queen- 
borough  m  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  has  been  a  blow  to  the 
oi  mer  place,  but  reports  from  the  men  employed  by  the 
Glass  Bottle  Company  go  to  show  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  their  new  conditions. 

Bitmingham  manufacturers  making  high-class  coods 
are  apparently  well  engaged,  especially  the  house  so"  well 
epresented  at  Brussels  Exhibition,  and  are  likely  to  be 
l>usy  for  several  weeks  to  come.  Orders  from  London, 


Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  centres  are  above 
the  average  in  number,  and  everything  is  being  done  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  individual  works  by  the  supply 
of  the  best  of  cut  crystal.  In  pressed  work  there  is  no 
great  push,  though  activity  is  pretty  general.  Common 
cut  goods  are  hanging  somew  hat,  but  the  near  approach  of 
the  festive  season  will  soon  cause  stocks  to  be  lessened. 
I  ancy  glass  in  flint  and  colours  is  being  displayed  in  new 
and  artistic  patterns,  at  prices  to  meet  the  wants  - of  all 
classes  of  purchasers.  The  electro-plate  and  silver  indus¬ 
tries  are  in  a  much  better  position  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  and  consequently  glass  manufacturers  who  make  fit¬ 
tings  in  cut  bottles,  dishes,  &c.,  are  more  favourably  situated 
as  regards  orders  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  while  the 
silver  frames  bear  the  English  assay  mark,  the  bottles  there¬ 
in  are  mostly  of  foreign  manufacture.  In  numbers  of  cases 
the  articles  are  imported  plain  and  ornamented  by  Bir¬ 
mingham  glass  cutters.  The  cribs  of  the  city  keep  busy, 
and  in  one  case,  if  not  more,  a  removal  to  larger  premises 
has  become  a  necessity,  the  orders  for  medicine  and  other 
small  bottles  having  greatly  increased.  Plate  glass 
be\  ellers  are  rather  busier,  and  so,  too,  are  looking-glass 
manufacturers,  especially  in  the  export  departments. 
Birmingham  in  the  jiast,  say  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
centuiy,  has  been  heavily  hit  by  foreign  competition  in 
t  ie  glass  trade  ;  but  an  improvement  is  taking  place, 
pai  t  L  through  a  higher  standard  of  production  being  aimed 
The  chimney  trade  of  the  city  has,  however,  been 
captured,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  foreigner. 

The  flint  glass  trade  in  Lancashire  during  the  last  two 
months  has  showui  an  improvement,  but  that  was  upon 
a  pi  e\  iously  unpromising  state  of  things.  Present  prospects 
are  fairly  good,  and  some  of  the  works  are  expected,  to  be 
well  employed  up  to  the  middle  of  December  at  least. 
The  goods  ordered  are  generally  of  the  better  class — cut 
wines,  clarets,  champagnes,  decanters,  and  spirit  bottles, 
as  w  ell  as  a  few  epergnes.  The  demand,  however,  is  not 
up  f°  the  average  of  orders,  say,  in  the  eighties,  for,  in¬ 
dependent  of  Continental  competition  which  grows  keener 
every  year,  the  wave  of  temperance  that  has  flow7ed  over 
the  country  with  more  or  less  strength,  has  lessened  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  the  demand  for 
table  glass  has  slackened  almost  in  proportion.  The  call 
for  pressed  tumblers  is  smaller  than  it  used  to  be  ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  people,  not  only  of  the  county  palatine  but 
of  the  kingdom  generally,  buy  more  freely  than  of  yore 
ornamental  glass,  especially  flower  vases,  in  the  production 
of  w  hich  both  in  form  and  in  colouring  great  taste  and  skill 
are  displayed. 

In  Manchester,  glass  manufacturers  have  been  moderately 
well  employed,  and  cutters  and  engravers  have  had  rather 
more  to  do  than  formerly.  Of  these  artisans,  though,  there 
are  not  so  many  in  the  city  as  formerly  was  the  case.  The 
bottle  trade  is  more  brisk,  but  the  skilled  men  at  work 
round  the  tanks  are  not  so  numerous  owing  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  machines,  which  now  are  capable  of  turning 
out  excellently  made  articles,  especially  in  jars  and  wide- 
mouth  bottles  for  druggists,  confectioners,  manufacturing 
chemists,  and  makers  of  special  foods.  At  the  present 
time,  just  when  October  is  about  to  end,  there  is  increased 
briskness  caused  by  the  receijit  of  orders  for  screw- 
neck  and  other  beers,  in  joints  and  other  sizes,  for  export 
and  home  consumption.  In  mineral  water  bottles  there 
has  been  activity.  Smaller  goods  are  made  in  the  cribs 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  consist  of  sample  sauces, 
inks,  and  the  like. 

The  machinery  glass  trade  is  still  quiet,  and  will  remain 
so  until  the  staple  trade  of  the  county,  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  is  in  a  thoroughly  settled  condition.  Though 
spinners  have  resumed  operations  and  the  weaving  sheds 
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are  at  work,  the  effect  of  the  long  stoppage  is  still  severely 
felt,  and  by  none  more  severely  than  by  machine  makers — 
the  great  buyers  of  machinery  glass — who  are  very  slack. 
In  steam  and  other  tubing  business  locally  has  been  quiet, 
and  it  so  remains  ;  but  shippers  have  placed  some  orders, 
described,  though,  by  the  manager  of  a  glass  works  where 
‘  ‘  tubes  ’  ’  are  a  speciality  as  ‘  ‘  nothing  much  to  boast  of.” 
The  glass  trade  in  Warrington  has  been  brisk  on  the  whole. 

At  St.  Helens  there  has  been  more  doing  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bottles  than  for  some  time,  but  the  demand 
appears  to  have  slackened,  and  it  is  feared  that,  so  far  as 
the  home  trade  is  concerned,  there  will  soon  be  a  marked 
dulness.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  Liverpool  bottlers 
and  shippers  generally  will  not  reduce  their  weekly  or  bi¬ 
monthly  orders.  Exports  to  foreign  countries  were  faii’ly 
large,  and  there  has  been  good  business  done  with  the  over¬ 
sea  dominions,  notably  South  Africa  and  Australia. 
Machine-made  goods  have  been  in  increased  request.  The 
plate  glass  works  of  the  town  are  busier,  but  not  in  the 
execution  of  Lancashire  orders.  With  London  and  the 
chief  provincial  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  trade  has 
been  good,  and  this  has  extended  to  the  sheet  branch,  in 
which  a  great  number  of  workmen  are  employed.  The 
export  trade  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Glass  benders  have  had 
more  work  than  of  late,  and  are  expected  to  be  well  em¬ 
ployed  until  the  approach  of  Christmas. 

The  late  Colonel  Richard  Pilkington,  M.P.,  in  his  time 
the  head  of  the  plate  and  sheet  trade,  who  did  much  to 
promote  the  higher  civic,  religious,  and  industrial  life  at 
St.  Helens,  was  held  in  high  regard,  and  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  stained-glass  window  to  his  memory,  representing 
Christ  blessing  little  children,  was  unveiled  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  by  Dr.  Gaskell,  in  the  presence  of  Aider- 
man  Foote  (Mayor)  and  members  of  the  Corporation,  the 
borough  magistrates,  and  others.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Jones,  described  the  deceased  gentleman  as  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  Pilkington  family,  which  for  nearly  a 
century  had  done  well  for  St.  Helens  ;  and  Dr.  Gaskell 
said  the  window  formed  a  memorial  of  a  life  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  town,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 
support  of  every  religious  and  philanthropic  movement. 

The  bottle  trade  in  South  and  West  Yorkshire  is  slacker, 
the  busy  season  being  over,  and  men  at  many  works  are 
only  employed  in  alternate  weeks.  Stocks  are  in  course  of 
replenishment,  and  this  is  regarded  by  the  men  as  a  hopeful 
sign,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the  belief  that  new  contracts 
will  shortly  be  received  from  London,  from  leading  pur¬ 
veyors  of  aerated  beverages,  wines  and  spirits,  cordials  and 
ales  ;  also  from  the  proprietors  of  patent  medicines.  At 
Knottingley  and  Barnsley  business  is  fairly  good,  and  also 
in  certain  branches  in  Castleford,  Rotherham,  and  Hunslet. 
In  flint  goods  not  much  is  doing  just  now  in  this  district, 
except  in  medical  glass .  It  will  interest  many  to  know  that 
a  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  board,  consisting  of 
employers  and  workmen,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rate 
of  wages  and  regulating  prices  at  which  goods  will  be  sold. 
It  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  European  combination, 
which,  it  is  asserted,  includes  every  firm  engaged  in  the 
glass  bottle  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  cn  the 
Continent.  If  this  has  been  achieved  the  nanimity  is 
indeed  wonderful,  especially  when  we  learn  that  with  a 
view  to  putting  an  end  to  the  competition  that  has  hitherto 
prevailed  and  the  “  cutting  ”  of  prices,  it  is  arranged  that 
all  manufacturers  shall  be  on  an  equal  footing  by  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  list  of  prices. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  so  we  are  assured,  through 
the  medium  of  a  deputation,  to  induce  large  importers  of 
bottles  to  transfer  their  orders  to  British  firms  on  the 
ground  that  for  the  future  they  will  be  able  to  buy  here 
as  cheaply  as  from  foreign  houses.  So  far  as  certain  kinds 
of  bottles  are  concerned  the  effort  may  prove  successful  ; 


but  a  considerable  pi’oportion  obtained  by  druggists,  for 
example,  are  ‘  ‘  white,”  a  line  which  has  only  been  taken  up 
to  a  limited  extent  here  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  the 
required  raw  materials. 

In  the  city  of  York  the  flint  glass  trade  is  in  a  healthy 
condition  generally,  table  ware  being  most  in  request. 
Except  in  the  medical  branch  the  production  of  bottles 
has  lessened  considerably.  Further  north,  especially  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Sunderland,  there  is  a  fair  amount 
of  business  doing.  In  the  flint  houses  the  presses  are  being 
worked  for  the  production  of  tumblers,  sugars,  salts,  and 
small  and  medium  sized  dishes.  Cut  goods  are  in  slightly 
better  demand,  and  a  fair  amount  of  business  has  been 
done  in  them  during  the  last  two  months.  So  far  as  the 
glass  bottle  trade  is  concerned  there  has  been  moderate 
activity,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  at  Seaham  Harbour, 
Sunderland,  and  other  centres  of  the  industry.  At  Middles¬ 
brough  a  case  of  great  interest  not  only  to  the  trade,  but 
to  the  public  at  large,  has  been  before  the  local  court, 

!  two  business  men  prominently  associated  with  the  mineral 
water  manufacture  being  charged  with  conspiring  to  obtain 
from  Mr.  Ernest  Harper,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  23,641 
bottles  and  68  syphons.  Both  the  defendants  were  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial  at  the  York  assizes,  but  bail  was  accepted. 
The  prospects  in  the  districts  covered  by  this  article  are 
good  so  far  as  best  flint  glass  is  concerned,  but  the  proba- 
i  bility  is  that  inferior  goods  will  become  slower  of  sale. 


THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

All  through  the  month  of  October  the  shadow 
of  the  lock-out  in  the  great  shipbuilding  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  hanging  over  the  business 
community  in  Scotland  and  particularly  in 
Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  great 
hindrance  to  retail  purchases  within  our  very  sensi¬ 
tive  trades  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  increased  by  the 
very  general  industrial  unrest  over  the  country,  which 
prevailed  before,  and  continues  to  prevail  up  to  the  time 
of  writing,  although  there  have  been  some  very  slight 
modifications  noticed  which  will  be  alluded  to  farther  on. 

Complaints  are  everywhere  met  with  amongst  the 
retail  houses  of  the  pottery  and  glass  trades,  and  the  mood 
of  complaint  permeates  the  whole  range  of  production, 
from  the  highest  and  costliest  down  to  the  commonest 
of  household  articles  ;  but  it  is  most  noticeable,  of  course, 
as  regards  the  former.  At  the  same  time,  discouraging 
reports  only  come  from  the  wholesale  section  of  the  trade, 
and  from  the  potteries  and  glass  works  themselves.  The 
percentage  advance  of  market  values,  although  not 
announced  as  yet,  except  by  a  section  of  the  makers  only, 
seems  to  be  resented  more  obviously  by  the  retail  dealers 
than  it  was  before,  and  orders  coming  in  are  much  of  the 
hand-to-mouth  description,  while  the  disposition  not  to 
order  further  at  all  in  the  meantime  seems  to  be  met  with 
more  frequently  than  ever.  There  is  more  talk  of  the 
necessity  of  clearing  off  old  stocks  before  venturing  on 
anything  new,  and  that  is  always  a  sign  of  the  serious 
clogging  of  the  wheels  of  an  industry.  With  the  pregnant 
report  of  the  Home  Office  Committee  in  view,  and  the 
almost  inevitable  general  advance  of  market  figures 
within  the  next  few  months,  one  would  have  argued  that 
'  the  laying  in  of  new  stock,  while  it  could  be  done  at  the 
old  prices,  would  naturally  have  been  in  evidence  to 
something  of  a  marked  degree  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  This  is 
a  significant  sign  of  the  inertness  and  absence  of  healthy 
enterprise  at  present  characterising  the  ordinary  inland 
progress  in  Scotland  of  the  pottery  and  glass  trades. 
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Much  of  it  is  due  to  the  labour  disputes  ;  most  of  it, 

indeed,  for  the  condition  of  the  general  industries  of  the 
country  has  certainly  been  improving,  and  would  go  on 
improving,  if  freed  from  the  baleful  influences  of  strike 
and  lock-out  stoppages. 

To  turn  to  the  few  items  of  the  industrial  conditions 
which  are  really  favourable  to  the  pottery  and  glass  trades, 
we  find  that  the  crop  harvest,  in  the  event,  has  done  very 
well  considering.  Harvesting  may  be  taken  as  now  fully 
concluded  in  Scotland,  and,  although  not  over  bounteous, 
the  yield  at  least  has  been  almost  a  fair  average,  thanks 
to  the  favourable  weathers  vouchsafed  during  the  past  six 
or  seven  weeks.  Two  months  ago,  owing  to  the  very 
bad  weather  conditions,  rank  failure  seemed  inevitable,  and 
many,  even  of  the  most  skilled  farmers,  believed  then 
that  the  situation  was  beyond  all  possibility  of  retrieve- 
ment.  Happily  this  has  not  been  so,  and  so  far  we  are 
out  of  the  wood  as  regards  harvest ;  and  this  fact  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  pottery  and  glass  retail  trades  throughout  the 
country  in  respect  of  the  outlook  over  the  winter.  Another 
(a  smaller)  item  of  a  favourable  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
condition  of  the  glass  bottle  making  industry  in  Glasgow 
the  proprietors  of  the  Maryhill  works  having  made  up 
matters  with  their  men — so  long  on  strike — and  attained 
once  more  to  a  normal  condition  of  production.  It  is 
likewise  a  matter  of  belief  that  the  threatened  little  rift  in 
t  le  lute  concerning  the  Scottish  Rockingham  potterv 
workers  and  their  masters  has  been  avoided,  by  an 
arrangement  the  exact  character  of  which  has  not  'been 
permitted  as  yet  to  come  within  the  range  of  common 
knowledge.  The  case  of  the  West  Lothian  Pottery, 
Bo  ness,  the  kilnmen  of  which  came  out  early  in  September 
on  a  question  (not  of  wages)  the  particulars  of  which 
were  given  in  the  October  issue,  remains  the  same  as  last 
accounts,  or  nearly  the  same,  for  production  is  still  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  kilnmen  are  still  out ;  but  it  is  stated  on 
the  part  of  the  masters  that  they  have  succeeded  in  filling 
one  or  two  of  the  vacancies. 

Later.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  regarding  the  West 
Lothian  Pottery,  Bo ’ness,  it  is  announced  that  more  of  the 
llnmen  s  vacant  places  have  been  filled  by  outsiders;  further, 
t  lat  some  of  the  strikers  have  voluntarily  returned  to  their 
work,  and  that  the  strike  is  now  admitted  as  a  failure 
virtually  complete.  The  balance  of  the  strikers  are  idle, 
or  have  started  to  work  in  other  employments. 


CANADA. 


returned  to  England  early  in  the  month  after  a  somewhat 
extended  trip  through  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
He  found  very  good  business  in  Canada  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  English  travellers  for  their  own  houses  can  do 
more  business  than  most  of  the  manufacturers’  agents  in 
this  country  who  have  their  interests  divided  among  a 
number  of  concerns. 

Travellers  who  have  been  over  the  Western  territory  find 
no  lessening  of  the  western  optimism.  The  cities,  as  a  rule, 
are  growing  apace.  Building  operations  are  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  material,  and  there  is  no  apparent  lack  of 
capital  for  all  sorts  of  enterprises.  The  three  transcon¬ 
tinental  railroads  are  making  every  effort  to  develop  the 
country  by  establishing  town  sites  along  their  lines.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  states  that  the  policy  of  that 
company  is  to  found  a  town  at  every  interval  of  sixteen 
miles  across  the  entire  northwest.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  has,  as  }^et,  made  no  specific  pronouncement  in  this 
direction,  but  it  is  well  understood  that  it  is  in  entire 
sympathy  with  this  policy  of  creating  population  and  traffic. 
And  when  the  figures  for  the  present  year  of  immigration 
are  given  out,  with  an  estimated  total  of  300,000,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  will  be  enough  newcomers  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  very  substantial  number  of  new  towns,  and 
to  place  some  very  important  crockery  orders. 

The  Canadian  fruit  harvest  has  been  much  larger  than 
was  expected.  In  the  Annapolis  Valley,  Nova  Scotia,  the 
apple  crop  has  given  the  growers  more  hope  than  they  have 
had  in  many  years.  At  the  other  extreme  of  the  Dominion, 
British  Columbia  is  getting  new  fields  for  her  surplus  of 
fruit  and  millions  of  cans  and  jars  will  be  added  this  year  to 
the  ordinary  output. 


AUSTRALIA. 

(FROM  our  own  correspondent.) 

Melbourne,  Sept.  22. 

HAVE  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  potteries  and 
brickyards  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  found 
them  working  to  fullest  capacity,  owing  to  the  present 
unexampled  prosperity  and  consequent  building  boom  in 
that  State .  Some  of  the  potteries  turn  out  excellent  work, 
amongst  it  being  some  very  fine  terra  cotta.  By  far  the 
largest  establishment  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  of  its  kind 
in  Australia,  is  that  of  Bakewell  Bros.,  of  Erskineville. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Bakewell  I  was  shown  over  the 
extensive  establishment  on  behalf  of  the  Pottery  Gazette. 


(FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

Toronto,  Oct.  17. 

MR  ASmEY  MYOTT,  of  Myott,  Son  &  C 
(  obridge,  Staffs.,  has  been  in  Canada  and  t 
United  States  for  the  past  three  or  four  weel 
His  time  Avas  spent  in  New  York,  Montre; 
.  Toronto  andChicago, and  he  was  greatly  pleas' 
am  i  his  trip  Mrs.  Myott  accompanied  him.  An  incident 
outcome  of  this  trip,  it  is  believed,  will  be  the  closing  of  t' 
Montreal  branch  of  the  business,  which  goes  under  the  nan 
of  the  Montreal  Crockery  Company,  Ltd,  of  which  W 
Rogers  is  managing  director.  The  plan  is  to  make  t] 
headquarters  of  the  branch  in  Toronto.  It  is  expected  th 
tfie  two  Canadian  branches  of  the  house  will  Avork  uml 
one  root,  saving  the  double  expense  of  rent  and  office.  T1 
travelling  staffs  would  be  retained  and  with  the  excel 
tion  of  the  double  headquarters  there  would  be  no  chan 
m  the  Avorking  of  the  two  offices.  * 

Mr.  H.  Nerlich,  the  crockery  buyer  of  Nerlich  &  Co 

Sa'hd.  f(f  England  on  Oct.  8,  by  the  Mauretani 
tiom  Amv  iork,  to  look  over  the  British  market.  Mr  ] 
Leyland,  English  representative  of  J.  &  G  Meakii 


With  pits  it  coArers  five  acres,  and  employs  250  hands  with 
a  weekly  wages  sheet  of  £500.  A  big  part  of  the  work 
is  the  tile  making.  Five  tile  presses  are  kept  constantly 
employed,  the  manufacture  of  W.  Boulton, Ltd,  of  Burslem. 
The  dies  are  made  locally,  as  the  English  dies  are  unsuitable 
owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  clay  being  different  in  the 
two  countries.  As  regards  clays,  it  is  admitted  that  there 
is  nothing  as  yet  to  equal  the  English  china  clay.  Recently 
a  sample  of  clay  was  obtained  from  a  deposit  at  Hamilton, 
New  Zealand,  which  as  fire  clay  is  unequalled  in  Australia. 
It  has  been  exhaustively  tested  by  experts,  which  the 
firm’s  overseer  is  inclined  to  decry,  asserting  that  the  fire 
is  the  only  possible  test.  The  firm  keeps  a  number  of  plate 
machines  going,  and  makes  an  important  department  of 
toilet  ware,  the  transfers  for  which  are  still  obtained  from 
England,  as  it  has  been  impossible  as  yet  to  manufacture 
them  here.  All  the  printing  is  done  by  a  special  process. 
As  regards  toilet  and  sanitary  ware  (the  latter  another 
extensive  branch  of  the  firm’s  manufacture),  Mr.  Bakewell 
Avas  emphatic  on  the  subject  of  ‘  ‘  dumping  ’  ’  into  Australia 
of  imported  goods,  to  the  detriment  of  the  local  manu¬ 
facturer  Avho  pays  wages  100  .per  cent,  higher  than  those 
paid  oversea,  with  other  labour  conditions  to  correspond. 
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He  asserted  that  tariff  reform  for  all  classes  of  pottery-  ware 
is  imperative,  if  the  trade  is  ever  to  become  what  it  should 
be.  and  urged  concerted  action  in  that  direction.  Brick 
making  is  also  done.  Platt’s  dry  presses  are  used,  some 
of  them  having  been  in  continuous  use  for  25  years  past. 
There  is  no  plastic  process  in  Australia,  all  the  bricks  being 
dry  pressed.  This  renders  them  practically  impervious  to 
weather  conditions,  and  travelling  English  and  other  brick 
makers  assert  that  the  best  brick  in  the  world  is  made  in 
Australia.  The  material  used  is  a  shale,  with  very  little 
moisture. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  following  on  the  termination 
last  month  of  the  last  agreement  among  the  Melbourne 
brick  making  companies  in  the  alleged  brick  combine,  a 
new  agreement  comes  into  operation  extending  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  It  appears  that  the  companies 
included  in  the  agreement  are  in  a  position  to  secure,  mainly 
through  architects,  the  major  proportion  of  the  orders  for 
bricks  given  for  the  metropolitan  building  trade,  and  by 
reason  of  that  advantage  they  are  accused  of  having  sought 
to  exercise  a  dominating  influence  over  other  makers. 
The  combined  companies  represent  seven  separate  concerns 
whose  aggregate  output  is  about  60,000,000  bricks  per 
annum,  and  there  are  also  five  outside  companies  with 
a  production  of  about  30,000,000,  per  annum.  The 
agieement  just  expired  was  three  years  ago  submitted  to 
some  of  the  latter  for  acceptance, \vith  the  request  that 
they  undertook  to  restrict  their  output  to  two -thirds  of 
their  capacity,  to  refraim  altogether  from  making  fancy 
bricks,  to  submit  all  orders  received  for  bricks  to  the  central 
body ,  allowing  the  latter  to  decide  which  company  should 
supply  them,  the  central  body  to  receive  payment  for  all 
orders,  the  separate  concerns  to  accept  payment  from  the 
former  pro  rata  for  the  goods  supplied.  The  five  outside 
companies  refused. 

Imports  into  the  whole  of  Australia  during  the  first 
se\en  months  of  the  current  y-ear,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  include  the  following 
items  of  interest  to  the  trade  : — Earthenware  and  china 
1910,  £173,837  ;  1909,  £130,168,  increase,  £43,669.  Glass, 
and  glassware,  1910,  £225,366  ;  1909,  £193,  458' — increase 
£31,908.  Similar  figures  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
two  years  under  review  relating  to  the  State  of  Victoria 
onlyr  show  imports  of  earthenware  and  china  1910, £62  034  * 
1909,  £51,220 — increase,  £10,814. 


The  Gazette. 


Dissolution  of  Partnership. 

Note.-  When  two  dates  are  given  in  the  following  announcement: 
tlie  first  is  the  date  of  the  dissolution.  The  date  in  parentheses  that  of 
the  official  advertisement. 

Crawford  J.  &  T.  (Jno.  Crawford  and  Thos.  Crawford), 
Millisle,  brick  and  tile  manufacturers.  Aug.  18.  Debts  by 
T.  Crawford,  who  continues.  (Oct.  11.) 

Notice  under  Assignments,  &c. 

Davis  Hy.  Harrison,  11,  Market -st.,  Halifax,  glass 
and  china  dealer.  Claims  to  Jno.  A.  Halliday,  2  and  3, 
Palace  Theatre-chambers,  Halifax. 

Limited  Companies :  Appointments  of  Receivers ;  Re¬ 
solutions  and  Notices  as  to  Winding-up;  Petitions; 
Orders  and  Official  and  other  Notices. 

British  Glass  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Birming¬ 
ham.- — A.  F.  Taylor,  87,  Woodland-rd.,  Handsworth, 
appointed  receiver,  Sept.  14. 

Godwin  &  Hewitt,  Ltd.,  Hereford. — G.  C.  T.  Parsons 
ceased  to  act  as  receiver  Oct.  5. 


Notice  to  Creditors. 

I  letcher  and  Sons,  804,  Argyle-st.,  Glasgow,  glass 
merchants.  Claims  with  M‘Auslin  &  Tait,  79,  West 
Regent-st.,  Glasgow. 

Notices  of  Dividends. 

Humphreys  Jno.  P.,  late  the  Park  Pottery,  Tunstall, 
and  Russell-st.  Works,  Longton,  manufacturer  of  pottery-, 
lirst  and  final,  10|d.,  at  17.  Albion-st.,  Hanley. 

Jones  Chas.  Abel,  11,  Princess-st.,  and  the  Meat  and 
General  Market,  Aberystwyth,  china,  &c.,  dealer.  First 
and  final,  2s.  5|d.  at  O.R.  s  offices,  4,  Queen-st.,  Carmar¬ 
then. 

Notice  of  Intended  Dividend. 

Secker  Stanley,  Main-st.,  Littleport,  china  dealer,  &c. 
Claims  to  H.  W.  Cox,  Cambridge,  O.R. 

Deceased  Estate,  Claims  to  be  Lodged. 

Williamson  William,  sometime  glass  and  china  dealer, 
Hatter  s-row,  Dalmarnock-rd.,  Glasgow,  who  resided 
formerly  4,  Old  Dalmarnock-rd.,  Bridgeton,  Glasgow,  and 
afterwards  at  48,  Franklin-st.,  there.  Claims  with  Yuill  & 
Kyle,  writers,  79,  West  Regent-st.,  Glasgow,  forthwith. 

Extracts  from  the  Registry  of  Deeds  of  Arrangement. 

The  following  Deeds  of  Arrangement  with  Creditors  have  been 
filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  under  the  provisions  of  the  Deeds  of 
Arrangement  Act,  1887.  Under  this  Act  it  is  necessary  that  private 
arrangements  other  than  those  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  shall  be  registered  within  seven  clear  days  after  the  first 
execution  by  the  debtor  or  any  creditor. 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Affidavit  filed  with  the  registered 
Deed,  but  may  be  subject  to  variation  on  realisation.  In  some  cases 
the  estimated  assets  are  not  stated. 

(The  following  lists  are  taken  from  the  Official  Gazette  information, 
and  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  mis-spelling  of  the  names  of 
any  of  the  creditors. — Eds.  P.  G.) 

Christmas  Wm.,  9,  Broadway-parade,  Crouch  End,  china 
and  glass  merchant.  Deed  of  inspectorship  and  assign¬ 
ment  ujion  trust,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  payment  of  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  5s.  in  the  £,  by  three  equal  instalments,  on  Jan.  31, 
May  31,  and  Sept.  30,  1911  ;  the  last  instalment  secured 
by  a  surety  ;  certain  cash  creditors  postponing  their  claims. 
Dated  Oct.  5.  Filed  Oct.  10.  Liabilities  unsecured,  £622. 
Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £269.  Tr.,  P. 
Mason,  64,  Gresham-st.,  E.C.  Secured  creditors,  £89. 
The  following  are  creditors  : — W.  Gough,  London,  £119  ; 
H.  Mayer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  £20  ;  C.  Kempston  &  Sons, 
London,  £30  ;  Mintons,  Ltd.,  London,  £18  ;  G.  Millman, 
London,  £10  ;  Burgess  &  Leigh,  Burslem,  £11  ;  Ford  & 
Sons,  Burslem,  £14  ;  Keeling  &  Co.,  Burslem,  £22  ;  V. 
Christmas,  Crouch  End,  £30  ;  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Etruria, 
£21  ;  S.  Radford,  Fenton,  £24  ;  P.  Shelley,  Longton,  £50  ; 

S.  Fielding  &  Co.,  Stoke,  £19  ;  H.  P.  Powell,  Stoke,  £10  ; 
Hingley  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  £23  ;  Booth,  Ltd.,  Tunstall, 
£12  ;  T.  Rathbone  &  Co.,  Tunstall,  £15  ;  Wileman  &  Co., 
£24. 

Potts  Thos.,  12,  Windmill-terrace,  and  Francis  Albine 
Potts,  8,  Chamberlain-st.,  and  trading  at  Victoria-sq.,  all 
Hanley,  as  Thos.  Potts  &  Sons,  potters’  modellers  and 
designers.  Dated  Sept.  27.  Filed  Sept.  29.  Liabilities 
unsecured,  £70.  Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims, 
£155.  Tr.,  A.  Bates,  Pall-mall,  Hanley.  The  following  are 
creditors  : — Meriam  Blaim,  Hanley,  £11  ;  C.  Butters, 
Hanley,  £14  ;  A.  E.  Clarke,  Longton,  £15. 

Webb  Sarah  Annie  and  Wm.  Chas.  Webb,  trading  as 
Webb  &  Co.,  73  and  75,  Hope-st.,  Sheerness,  china  mer¬ 
chants,  &c.  Dated  Sept.  28.  Filed  Sept.  5.  Liabilities 
unsecured,  £152.  Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims, 
£22.  Tr.,  H.  Wilson,  23,  Devereux-ct.,  Strand,  W.C.,  I. A. 
Secured  creditors,  £325.  The  following  are  creditors  : — 
Wisbey  &  Co.,  London,  £52  ;  R.  Wood  &  Sons,  London, 
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£12  ;  Carter  Bros.,  Bedford,  £8  ;  R.  Hinds,  Longton,  £8  ; 
Summons  &  Co.,  Rochester,  £29  ;  W.  Turner,  Sheerness, 
£31. 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 

Bartram  Geo.,  37,  Westgate,  Peterborough,  china,  glass, 
&c.,  dealer.  R.O.Oct.  1.  Exam.  Law  Courts,  Peterborough, 
Nov.  11,  at  12.  Adj.  Oct.  11. 

Bone  John,  28,  Grainger-st.  West,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
china  merchant.  Mr.  Registrar  Dendy  held  a  sitting  at  the 
County  Court,  Westgate-rd.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Oct.  6, 
for  the  public  examination  of  the  above  debtor,  whose 
deficiency  was  put  at  £1,495.  In  reply  to  questions  the 
debtor  said  he  had  carried  on  business  on  his  own  account 
in  Grainger-st.  for  20  years.  The  management  of  the  con¬ 
cern  had  been  in  the  hands  of  his  son  for  the  last  10  years, 
as  his  (the  debtor’s)  health  had  been  bad.  The  trade 
had  been  fair  until  the  last  few  years,  when  things  had  been 
going  back.  His  rent  had  been  gradually  increased  from 
£250  to  £500  a  year.  His  turnover  last  year  had  amounted 
to  £1,672,  on  which  he  had  made  a  loss  of  £201.  He 
attributed  his  failure  to  ill-health,  depression  in  trade,  and 
heavy  business  expenses.  The  adjourned  examination  was 
held  on  Oct.  20,  when  the  debtor  was  allowed  to  pass,  the 
case  being  formally  closed. 

Dean  Samuel  Webster,  earthenware  manufacturer, 
Middleport,  Burslem,  Stafford.  This  debtor  attended  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Hanley,  on  Oct.  21  for  his  adjourned 
public  examination  before  Mr.  Registrar  Tenant.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statement  of  affairs  the  gross  liabilities  amounted 
to  £29,359  6s.,  of  which  £10,218  16s.  lid.  was  expected  to 
rank  for  dividend.  The  assets  were  estimated  to  produce 
£276  18s.  9d.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £9,941  18s.  2d.  The 
examination  was  conducted  by  the  Official  Receiver  (Mr. 
F.  T.  Halcomb).  Mr.  E.  W.  Hollingshead  appeared  for  the 
trustee  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Harris  for  the  debtor.  The  debtor 
was  briefly  questioned  with  regard  to  his  transactions 
by  Mr .  Hollingshead.  Asked  what  was  the  cause  of  the  delay 
after  forming  a  company  in  1906  and  not  making  it  active 
until  1909,  debtor  stated  that  he  had  many  communications 
from  creditors  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  give  a 
limited  company  any  credit.  He  did  not  trade  from  the 
date  of  the  agreement  in  1906.  Explaining  his  transactions 
with  the  bank,  he  stated  that  the  bank  lent  the  company 
£4,000  on  debentures.  The  bank  afterwards  received 
£3,000  in  cash,  and  sold  shares  for  £4,000,  thus  wiping  out 
his  indebtedness  of  £7,000.  Mr.  Harris,  on  behalf  of  debtor, 
stated  that  he  did  not  dispute  the  figures  that  were  put 
forward  by  the  Official  Receiver  on  the  last  occasion,  but 
he  wanted  to  clear  up  any  inference  from  the  debtor’s 
answers  to  questions  on  that  occasion,  so  that  when  he 
applied  for  his  discharge  it  could  not  be  said  of  him  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  living  beyond  his  means.  The  debtor, 
replying  to  Mr.  Harris,  stated  that  since  the  last  hearing 
he  had  gone  through  his  private  ledger  and  had  made 
extracts  from  the  drawing  account  showing  how  much  he 
had  drawn  for  personal  expenses.  During  1906,  he  drew 
£804  9s.  Id.  ;  in  1907,  £1,077  14s.  lOd.  ;  and  in  1908, 
£836  6s.  2d.  Other  items  which  appeared  as  drawings 
were  in  respect  of  the  two  businesses  with  which  he  was  con¬ 
nected.  The  Official  Receiver  reminded  the  Registrar  that 
on  the  last  occasion  he  examined  the  debtor  with  regard 
to  his  drawings,  and  showed  him  from  the  private  ledger 
certain  sums  which  he  had  drawn,  and  questioned  him  in 
regard  to  them.  Mr.  Harris  stated  that  at  the  last  hearing 
the  debtor,  in  answer  to  the  Official  Receiver,  said  that 
the  assets  which  were  sold  to  the  company  were  practically 
those  which  appeared  in  a  balance  sheet  of  June  ?0,  1908,  at 
£33,654 16s.  3d.  From  that  it  would  appear  that  the  debtor 
soid  for  £12,000  something  which  appeared  in  his  balance 
sheet  to  be  worth  £33,654  16s.  3d.  That  would  seem  to  be 
a  \  ci\  impro'\  ident  sale,  and  he  wanted  to  eliminate  several 


items  which  were  not  included  and  which  it  was  impossible 
for  anyone  without  any  knowledge  beyond  the  accounts  to 
extract.  Mr.  Harris  then  questioned  the  debtor  on  that 
subject.  The  debtor  stated  that  the  bank  had  a  charge 
of  £9,  0  10s.  on  the  assets,  and  those  were  not  sold.  Then, 

before  he  sold  to  the  company,  he  wrote  off  £6,784  3s.  lOd. 
in  respect  of  land  and  buildings,  moulds  and  engravings, 
and  stock  and  good-will.  Further,  there  were  liabilities 
amounting  to  £5,435  5s.  5d.,  which  reduced  the  assets  to 
£12,000,  the  sum  for  which  they  were  sold  to  the  company. 
I  he  Official  Receiver  said  that  the  case  had  involved  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  trouble,  and  the  figures 
upon  which  Mr.  Harris  had  examined  the  debtor  were  those 
on  which  he  (the  Official  Receiver)  examined  the  debtor  at 
the  first  hearing,  and  which  were  obtained  by  him  from 
accounts  furnished  and  from  the  books  which  were  taken 
over  by  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings. 
The  public  examination  was  then  closed.  The  following 
are  creditors  Alcock  &  Adderley,  Burslem,  £23  ;  Arrow- 
smith  &  Sons,  Burslem,  £339  ;  H.  J.  Cvples,  Longton, 
£50;  J.  Wilcox  Edge,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £1,675;  Furlong; 
Mills  Co.,  Burslem,  £792 ;  Birmingham  Discount  Co., 
Ltd.,  Birmingham,  £152  ;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Dean,  Dursley,  Glos., 
£391  ;  H.  Harris,  London,  £400  ;  R.  Grant  &  Co..  Ltd., 
Burton-on-Trent,  £17  ;  National  Telephone  Co.,  Hanley, 
i  £H  5  Dr.  Russell,  Burslem,  £11  ;  Rydall  Mount  School, 
Liverpool,  £85  ;  Evans  and  Son,  Stone,  Staffs.,  £50. 

Ellis  Arthur  Thomas,  lately  trading  as  Joseph  Philpot, 
1,  Pall  Mall-place,  S.W.,  and  9,  Old  Bond-st.,  W.,  antique 
china  dealer.  In  this  bankruptcy  the  debtor  has  at  length 
lodged  a  statement  of  his  affairs,  and  a  summary  of  this, 
together  with  his  usual  observations  upon  the  case,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Official  Receiver  to  the  creditors.  The 
summary  discloses  liabilities  £17,637  2s.  4d.,  of  which 
£15,884  17s.  7d.  are  returned  as  unsecured,  £1,750  as  partly 
secured,  the  securities  being  valued  at  £550,  and  £3  0s.  9d. 
as  preferential,  making  the  total  liabilities  expected  to 
rank  for  dividend  £17,084  Is.  7d.  The  only  assets  disclosed 
are  book  debts  £42  15s.,  estimated  to  realise  £12  15s.,  and 
accordingly,  after  payment  of  the  preferential  debts,  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  £17,074  7s.  4d.  The  Official  Receiver’s 
observations  are  to  the  following  effect  ; — The  receiving 
order  was  made  on  Oct.  22  of  last  year  upon  the  petition  of 
creditors,  the  act  of  bankruptcy  alleged  being  the  seizure 
and  sale  on  July  2  previously  of  the  debtor’s  goods  under 
an  execution.  At  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  held  on 
Nov.  23  last,  Mr.  A.  F.  Dickin,  chartered  accountant,  9  and 
10,  Pancras-lane,  E.C.,  was  appointed  trustee  of  the  estate. 
The  debtor  states  that  he  was  formerly  employed  by  a 
dealer  in  works  of  art  named  Joseph  Philpot,  who  died  in 
December,  1898.  He  then,  with  a  borrowed  capital  of 
£200,  purchased  at  the  price  of  £75  the  deceased’s  stock, 

!  began  a  similar  business  at  1,  Pall  Mall-place,  S.W.,  under 
the  style  of  Joseph  Philpot,  and  continued  to  trade  until 
the  date  of  the  receiving  order.  He  also  had  a  branch 
business  from  December,  1900,  until  the  beginning  of  1908 
at  9,  Old  Bond-st.,  W.,  and  mainly  dealt  in  antique  china. 
In  October,  1908,  he  formed  a  company,  styled  J.  Philpot, 
Ltd.,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £4,000,  and  sold  his  business 
to  it  for  £3,500,  payable  in  £1  fully-paid  shares,  the  assets 
transferred  to  the  company  principally  consisting  of 
stock-in-trade,  which  was  valued  by  a  professional  valuer 
at  some  £2,634.  The  debtor  adds  that  only  two  shares  in 
addition  to  his  were  issued  by  the  company,  which  tran¬ 
sacted  but  very  little  business,  and  in  or  about  June  of 
last  year  its  stock-in-trade  was  disposed  of  under  an 
execution  levied  at  the  suit  of  the  petitioning  creditors. 
He  attributes  his  insolvency  to  liability  under  a  judgment 
recovered  against  him  by  the  petitioning  creditors,  who  are 
the  trustees  of  the  will  of  a  deceased  person,  for  damages 
for  fraudulent  misrepresentation  and  breach  of  warranty  in 
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connection  with  the  sale  to  the  deceased  of  antique  china. 
The  usual  books  of  account  have  been  produced,  and  disclose 
'he  bulk  of  the  debtor’s  business  transactions.  Annual 
balance-sheets  and  profit  and  loss  accounts  were  prepared 
until  December,  1907.  Of  the  unsecured  liabilities,  £3,625, 
represents  business  debts,  and  £12,152  the  balance  of  the 
petitioning  creditors’  judgment  debt  plus  interest  and 
estimated  costs.  A  sitting  for  the  public  examination  of 
the  debtor  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Oct.  20  at  the  London 
Bankruptcy  Court  before  Mr.  Registrar  Brougham. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bowyer,  Assistant  Receiver,  attended,  Mr. 
Tindal  Davis  represented  the  trustee,  and  Mr.  Harry  Dobb 
appeared  on  the  debtor’s  behalf.  Mr.  Davis  said  that  he 
asked  for  another  adjournment  of  the  examination  and  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  day  on  which  it  could  be 
taken.  He  understood  that  it  would  occupy  the  Court 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  his  client,  amongst  other 
things,  required  further  time  to  enable  him  to  investigate 
the  books  of  account.  He  might  mention  that  they  had 
all  been  utilised  for  other  proceedings  of  which  no  doubt 
the  Court  was  well  aware.  It  was  essential,  from  the  point 
of  view'  of  his  client,  that  there  should  be  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  case  which  was  commonly  known  as 
‘‘  the  old  china  case.”  The  Registrar  :  I  know'  all  about 
it.  Mr.  Dobb  said  that  he  must  strongly  oppose  any  further 
adjournment.  It  was  idle  for  the  trustee  to  say  that  he 
had  had  insufficient  time  within  which  to  investigate  the 
books,  as  his  solicitors  w'ere  the  same  as  those  who  had 
been  so  actively  engaged  in  the  case  for  a  matter  of  two 
years.  Moreover,  as  solicitors  for  the  trustee,  they  had 
been  possessed  of  the  books  for  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks. 
The  Registrar  remarked  that  the  statement  of  affairs  was 
filed  only  on  Oct.  18.  The  Official  Receiver  :  That  is  an 
amended  statement.  He  added  that  he  was  quite  pre¬ 
pared  that  day  to  proceed  with  the  examination.  Mr. 
Davis  :  The  trustee  only  received  the  amended  accounts 
last  Saturday.  Mr.  Dobb  :  I  do  not  think  that  a  great  deal 
of  time  will  be  required  by  the  trustee  to  examine  them. 
Mr.  Davis  informed  the  Court  that  he  could,  of  course, 
proceed  with  his  part  of  the  examination  of  the  debtor  up 
to  a  point  that  day,  but  perhaps  the  Court  would  consider 
that  a  somewhat  inconvenient  procedure.  The  Registrar 
intimated  that  that  was  so.  He  added  that  he  thought  that 
the  trustee  wras  entitled  to  the  adjournment  that  he  asked 
for,  having  regard  to  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  amended  statement  of  affairs  was  lodged,  and  upon 
the  application  of  Mr.  Davis  he  should  order  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  examintion  until  Nov.  8. 

Hayward  Alma,  2,  Charles-place,  Widcombe,  Bath, 
earthenware,  &c.,  dealer.  Mr.  Registrar  A.  G.  S.  Robertson 
held  a  sitting  at  the  County  Court  Offices,  Abbey-st.,  Bath, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  26,  for  the  public  examination  of  the 
above  debtor,  who  wras  allowed  to  pass. 

Higgins  William  Frederick,  Star-buildings,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s,  late  107,  Stoke’s-croft,  Bristol,  china  dealer.  The 
first  meeting  of  creditors  herein  was  held  on  Sept.  28  at 
the  Official  Receiver’s  offices,  26,  Baldwin-st.,  Bristol. 
The  statement  of  affairs  disclosed  ranking  liabilities 
£858  Is.  6d.,  and  a  deficiency  of  £724  17s.  4d.  It  appeared 
that  the  debtor  started  trading  in  1885  with  £150  capital, 
which  represented  his  savings.  In  1891  he  purchased  for 
£1,150  premises  at  107,  Stoke’s-croft,  and  removed  his 
business  there  in  the  following  August.  In  July  last  year 
a  fire  broke  out  on  the  premises,  and  the  debtor  sustained  a 
loss  thereby  of  £150.  The  premises  wrere  closed  in  May 
last,  the  debtor  having  previously  opened  at  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s,  Bristol.  He  attributed  his  failure  to  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  his  premises,  bad  trade,  loss  by  fire,  and 
costs  of  County  Court  summonses,  and  admitted  that  he 
became  aware  that  he  could  not  meet  his  debts  in  full  about 
a  fortnight  before  filing  his  petition.  The  w'hole  of  the 


household  furniture  and  effects  have  been  claimed  by  the 
i  debtor's  wife.  This  debtor  attended  at  the  Guildhall, 
J  Bristol,  on  Oct.  14,  for  his  public  examination,  before  Mr. 
Registrar  Wright.  The  case  was  ordered  to  stand 
adjourned.  The  following  are  creditors: — Anchor 
Porcelain  Co.,  Longton,  £16  ;  Arkinstall  &  Son,  Stoke-on- 
|  Trent,  £15  ;  G.  L.  Ashw  orth  &  Bros.,  Hanley,  £10  ;  J. 
Bennett  &  Son,  Bristol,  £20  ;  Arthur  Brookfield,  Longton 
£25 ;  Charlotte  Higgins,  Bristol,  £52 ;  L.  &  S.  Hingley  &  Son! 
Stourbridge,  £12  ;  Johnsen  &  Jorgensen,  Ltd.,  London, 
£33  ;  R.  Johnston  &  Co.,  London,  £25  ;  Henry  Mayer  & 

[  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  £23  ;  Henrv  Pearce,  Bristol,  £39  ; 
Pountney  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bristol,  £177  ;  R.  F.  Ridd,  Bristol, 
£76  ;  Star  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Bristol,  £23  ;  Joseph 
Stenner,  Bristol,  £101  ;  J.  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  £23. 

HuddFrdk.  Berty,  trading  asF.  Hudd,  109,  Oldbury- 
rd.,  Blackheath,  late  234,  Stafford-st.,  Walsall,  glass  and 
china  dealer.  R.O.  Sept.  26.  Adj.  Sept.  26.  Exam. 
C.C.,  Walsall,  Nov.  10,  at  11.30. 


New  British  Patents. 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  expressly  for  “The  Pottery 
Gazette”  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfebn  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent  Agents, 
15,  South  street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  and  2l,Southampton-buildings,W.C. 


Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 

Apparatus  eor  Dipping  Pottery  in  Glazing  Prepara¬ 
tions,  No.  22,864.— A.  Lovatt,  J.  Lovatt  and  A.  E 
Lovatt.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  dipping 
pottery  in  glazing  preparations  and  the  like.  Oct.  3 
1910. 

Bottles,  No.  22,435. — E.  Gunnill.  Improvements  in  and 
relating  to  bottles  and  the  like.  Sept.  27,  1910. 

Bottles,  No.  22,755.— J.  McArthur  Gartshore.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  bottles.  Oct.  1,  1910. 

Clay  Tobacco  Pipes,  No.  22,630.— R.  T.  Tait.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  clay  and  like  tobacco  pipes.  Sept.  30,  1910. 

Continuous  Kilns,  No.  21,687.— J.  W.  Jones,  S.  Jones 
and  T.  E.  Jones.  Improvements  in  continuous  kilns  for 
burning  pottery,  bricks,  and  the  like.  Sept.  19,  1910. 

Fruit  Jar,  No.  22,383.— S.  R.  Grimwade.  Improved  fruit 
jar.  Sept.  27,  1910. 

Ink  Wells,  No.  21,799.— H.  P.  Bull.  Improvements  in 
ink  wells.  Sept.  20,  1910. 

Jug  for  Preparation  of  Coffee,  No.  23,883. — G.  P. 
Roessler.  Jug  for  the  preparation  of  coffee  or  like 
beverages.  Oct.  14,  1910. 

Means  for  Printing  on  Pottery,  No.  21,137. — S.  H. 
Miles.  Improved  method  of  and  means  for  printing  on 
pottery,  metal,  wood,  textile  fabrics,  paper,  and  other 
like  materials.  Sept.  12,  1910. 

Potters’  Clay  Presses,  No.  21,683. — E.  Johnson  and 
W.  Boulton,  Ltd.  Improvements  in  or  in  connection 
with  potters’  clay  presses,  clay  sifters,  and  other  appli¬ 
ances  made  wholly  or  partly  of  wood.  Sept.  19,  1910. 

Shaving  Cups,  No.  21,695. — C.  Arnone.  Improvements  in 
shaving  cups.  Sept.  19,  1910. 

Shaving  Mugs,  No.  21,186. — G.  Clark.  Improvements  in 
or  relating  to  shaving  mugs  and  the  like.  (Application 
for  patent  of  addition  to  No.  7,914, 1910.)  Sept.  12, 1910. 

Sink  fop.  Washing  Crockery,  No.  22,011. — F.  Staines. 
Improved  sink  for  washing  crockery.  (Application  for 
patent  of  addition  to  No.  17,979,  1910.)  Sept.  22,  1910. 

Tongs  for  Glass  Furnaces,  No.  21,312. — Societe 
Anonyme  des  Glaces  de  Sainte  Marie  D’Oignies  and 
J.  Baptiste  Loubriat.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
tongs  for  use  in  connection  with  glass  furnace  or  like 
crucibles.  Sept.  13  1910. 
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Specifications  Published. 

1909. 

20,321.— Robertson  and  William  Bolton,  Ltd.  Machinery 
or  appliance  for  shaping  earthenware  and 
similar  articles  from  plastic  clay  or  the  like. 

29,122.  Greenfield.  Bottles.  (Date  applied  for  under 
International  Convention,  May  18,  1909.) 

20,676.— T.  G.  Green  &  Co.  and  King.  “  Manufacture  of 
stoneware  foot-warmers. 

27.946.  —  Sehutze.  Feeding  bottles 

21,640.— Holmes.  Basins,  bowls,  sinks,  and  the  like. 

22,242.  Sabine.  Machines  for  making  sanitary  pipes  and 
the  like. 

20,299.— Radmore.  Covers  for  bowls.  (Post  dated 

March  2,  1910.) 

29,694.— Westacott.  Kilns  for  the  treatment  of  china  clay 

1910. 

7,914. — Clark.  Shaving  mugs  and  the  like. 

7,940.  Bohn.  Apparatus  for  separating  granular  ad¬ 
mixtures  from  clay  and  like  plastic  substances. 

15,545. — Zabranski.  Spittoons. 

1,604.  Houdard.  Bed  pans-.  (Date  applied  for  under 
International  Convention,  March  9,  1909.) 

8,407.  Fox.  Mould  for  moulding  wires  round  the  necks 
of  bottles.  (Request  under  Section  19  of  the 
Act  not  granted.) 


548,217 

568,126 

568,951 

569,211 

569.286. 

569.294. 
569,338 
568,190. 
568,812. 
568,947 
569,014 
569,015 
569,046 
569,275 

569.287. 

569.295. 
569,366 

569,703 

568,259. 

568,318 


568,826 

568,959 

569,012 

569,013 

569,088, 

569,912. 

569,226. 

569.571 

569.572 
569,723 
569,836 
569,843 
570,006 
568,531 

569,141. 

569,655. 

569,838, 


Designs. 

G.  E.  Johnson,  63,  WhalJey  Banks,  Blackburn 
— H.  C.  J.  Fox  and  Drake  &  Gorham,  Ltd.,  botl 
of  66,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

W.  H.  Grindley  &  Co.,  Gordon-st„  Tunstall. 

•  Wiltshaw,  Robinson  &  Son,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

.—Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co., Snow  Hill-bgs.,  E.C, 
—Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

•  Thos.  Webb  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stourbridge. 

•— J.  A.  Robinson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

. — D.  Dark,  99,  Imperial-rd.,  Bordesley  Green. 

.  Hukin  &  Heath,  Ltd.,  19,  Charterhouse-st.,  E.C. 

•  Boulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nile-st.,  Burslem. 

•  R.  H.  &  S.  L.  Plant,  Tuscan  Works,  Longton. 

‘  Clayton,  Sunnydale-st.,  Wallasey. 

.— J.  Green  &  Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C. 

■  R.  Shenton,  Victoria -rd.,  Tunstall. 

— s-  Grundy,  jun.,  c/o  J.  W.  Grundy  &  Son, 
Central-buildings,  Ulverston,  Lancs. 
—Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Winton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

— C.  P.  Tivy,  Riverview,  Conyngham-rd.,  Dublin. 
19.— C.  F.  English,  24,  Woodfield-rd.,  King’s 
Heath,  Birmingham,  and  I.  H.  Davis,  42,  Oak- 
field-rd.,  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham. 

— C.  C.  Regnart,  145,  Tottenham  Court-rd.,  W.C. 

•  J-  C.  Sellars,  68,  Bridge-st.,  Birkenhead. 

•  C.  Carder  &  Sons,  Leys  Pottery,  Brierley  Hill. 

•— J.  A.  Robinson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

•— J.  A.  Robinson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

— J.  C.  Sellars,  68,  Bridge-st.,  Birkenhead. 

■  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  99-101,  Farringdon-rd.,  E.C. 

• — Sampson  Bridgwood  &  Son,  Longton. 

■  kpekuland,  Albert-rd.,  Langside,  Glasgow. 

•— G.  Davidson  &  Co.,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

-37.— W.  H.  Goss,  Falcon  Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
-55.— 0.  A.  Mygatt,  12,  Cartaret-st.,  S.W. 

‘  Burgess  &  Leigh,  Middleport  Pottery,  Burslem. 
—General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  67,  Queen  Victoria- 
st.,  London,  E.C. 

— M.  Hall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Broad-st.,  Sheffield. 
—Mansfield  Bros.,  Church  Gresley. 

H.  R.  Mansfield,  Church  Gresley. 


569.906. — F.  Turten,  Wolfe-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

569.907. — J.  Aynsley  &  Sons,  Portland  Works,  Longton' 
570,287.  J.  Kent,  Old  Foley  Pottery,  Longton. 

5^0,309.  J.  Stone  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Abinger-rd.,  Deptford,  S.E 
570,576.— Johnsen  &  Jorgensen,  Ltd.,  26-27,  Farringdon- 

st.,  London,  E.C. 

570,617.— C.  E.  Morris,  27,  Vicarage-rd.,  East  Sheen, 
Surrey. 

570,619. — R.  J.  Reuter,  5-7,  Denman-st.,  W. 

567,184-85. — J.  T.  Corsan,  58a,  Gray’s  Inn-rd.,  W.C. 
569,705.  T.  J.  Hands  &  Son,  Cecil-st.,  Birmingham. 
570,377— Idris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  120,  Pratt-st.,  N.W 
570,729-31— Max  Emanuel  &  Co.,  Shoe-lane,  E.C. 
570,747-981.  F.  T.  Carter,  Flat  A,  Gleneagle -mansions, 
Streatham,  London,  S.W. 

570,948. — T.  W.  Townley,  Clayton-le-Moors. 

5/0,980.  C.  T.  Mayfield,  London-rd.,  Godmanchester. 


Latest  Complete  Specifications. 

Placing  of  Earthenware  Articles  in  Kilns,  Muffles,  &c.— 

W .  E.  Maddock  and  C.  D.  Maddock,  the  former  of 
Port  Hill,  Wolstanton,  and  the  latter  of  Emberton-st., 
Wolstanton,  Staffs.,  claim  :— (1)  The  process  or  method  of 
placing  and  supporting  earthenware  and  like  glazed  articles 
in  kilns,  muffles  and  the  like  during  firing,  consisting  in 
arranging  such  articles  in  a  vertical  position  in  open 
“cranks,”  and  then  placing  such  cranks  in  the  kiln  to 
be  hied.  (2)  In  carrying  out  the  process  claimed  in  claim  1 
the  employment  of 
open  cranks  or 
stands  comprising 
a  base  and  one  or 
more  vertical  por¬ 
tions  against  which 
one  portion  of  the 
ware  can  rest  and 
stilts,  nibs  or  the 
like  arranged  on 
the  base  and  be- 
I  tween  the  wrare. 

(3)  In  carrying  out 
the  process  claimed 
in  claim  1  the  employment  of  open  cranks  or  stands 
comprising  a  base  and  sides  arranged  to  support  a  number 
of  nibs  or  stilts  engaging  with  the  bottom  edges  and  backs 
of  the  ware.  (4)  In  carrying  out  the  process  claimed  in 
claim  1  the  employment  of  open  cranks  or  stands  com¬ 
prising  a  base  and  horizontal  portions  or  rails  supported 
from  the  base,  the  latter  and  the  horizontal  rails  sujiport- 
ing  stilts,  nibs  or  the  like  to  engage  with  the  ware. 

The  Decoration  of  Pottery.— H.  L.  Doulton  and  C.  J. 
Noke,  both  of  Royal  Doulton  Potteries,  Burslem,  claim  : 
(1)  The  decoration  of  fired  ware  by  impressing  with  a  die 
laising  paste  mixed  with  a  binding  material  after  such 
mixture  has  been  placed  on  the  ware.  (2)  The  decoration 
of  fired  ware  by  impressing  with  a  die  a  mixture  of  approxi¬ 
mately  three  pints  of  raising  paste  and  one  pint  of  the  fat 
oil  of  turpentine  after  such  mixture  has  been  placed  on 
the  ware. 

Decorating  Earthen  and  Other  Ware— J.  T.  Fell,  of  the 
Royal  Art  Pottery  Co.,  Waterloo-st.,  Longton,  claims  :— 
(1)  The  improved  means  for  holding  stencils  for  ware 
decoration  consisting  of  a  base,  a  column  upstanding  from 
said  base,  one  or  more  flexible  arms  pivoted  on  the  column 
having  stencils  at  their  free  ends  and  adjustable  collars 
or  nuts  on  the  column  for  setting  the  stencil  arms.  (2)  A 
modified  form  of  the  apparatus  claimed  in  claim  1,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  horizontal  rod  mounted  in  brackets,  one  or 
more  flexible  arms  secured  thereto  carrying  stencils  at  their 
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STAFFORDSHIRE.  I 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SILICON  CHINA 


and  BOYFUL  SEMI-POECEL/IIN,  also 
TILES  tor  WALLS,  HEARTHS,  FURNITURE,  8;C 

L. O NO ON  SHOW  ROOMS, 

49,  HATTON  GARDEN,  E.C.  GR££Af  BROS,  AGENTS. 


New  York  Agent,  Australian  Agent, 

Edward  Butler,  Neal  Harrison, 

67  &  69,  Part  Place,  New  York.  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne. 


Paris  Agents. 

P.  de  Courcy  &  Mitten, 

6,  Cite  Paradis,  Paris. 


I  LTERPRESSE 


(DEHNE’S) 


ADOPTED  BY  ALL  THE  LEADING  CONTINENTAL  POTTERIES. 


THE 

BEST 

PRESS 
ON  THE 
MARKET. 


OVER 

17,000 

IN 

USE. 


Filterpress  with  18  wooden  chambers,  plates  30  in.  sq.  ;  filtering  surface  140  sq.  ft., 
with  patent  rotary-centre  closing  screw. 


FULL 

PARTICULARS 

FROM 


C.  HARZER  &  CO. 

FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  HOUSE,  LONDON.  E.C. 
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free  ends,  and  a  fixed  horizontal  rod  for  supporting  the 
stencil  arms  not  in  use.  (3)  In  stencil-supporting  means 
as  claimed  in  claims  1  and  2,  forming  each  stencil¬ 
supporting  arm  of  a  tube  and  rod  so  as  to  render  such 


n 


arm  adjustable  both  longitudinally  and  about  its  axis. 
(4)  The  combination  with  the  apparatus  claimed  in 
claims  1  and  3  of  means  for  supporting  the  ware,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  revolvable  table,  and  a  screw-operated  adjustable 
platform  mounted  thereon. 

Improvements  in  Plates,  Dishes,  &c. — The  Worcester 
Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works, 
in  the  City  of  Worcester,  and  E.  P.  Evans,  of  the  same 
place,  claim  : — (1)  A  plate,  dish  or  like  article  whereof  the 

rim  is  divided  by 
a  rib  or  ribs  into 
an  area  or  areas 
to  be  gripped  when 
handling  the  plate 
or  dish,  and  into 
an  area  or  areas 
for  the  reception  of 
condiments.  (2)  A 
plate,  dish  or  like 
article  whereof  the 
rim  is  provided 
with  a  medial  or 
approximately  me¬ 
dial  rib.  (3)  A 
plate,  dish  or  like 
article  whereof  the 
whole  of  the  rim  is  divided  into  areas  by  means  of  ribs 
applied  to  and  extending  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  surface  thereof,  and  disposed  radially,  tan¬ 
gentially  or  obliquely  to  the  inner  circumference  of  said 
rim. 

Machine  for  Dipping  and  Glazing  Bricks,  Tiles,  Pottery, 

F.  E.  Clark,  of  Brooke  st.,  Dudley  and  A.  Johnson, 
Brettell-st.,  Dudley,  claim  : — (1)  An  improved  machine 
for  dipping  bricks  and  like  articles  comprising  a  rotatable 
member  suitably  driven  and  carrying  a  series  of  grippers 
with  means  for  successively  operating  them  as  the  member 
is  rotated,  enabling  them  to  take  up  the  articles  from  a 
feeding  or  filling  device  and  dip  them  the  desired  number 
of  times  in  a  trough  or  like  according  to  the  setting  of  a 
gear  operated  by  the  rotating  member  or  part  moving  with 
it,  and  then  release  them.  (2)  In  a  machine  for  dipping 
bricks  and  like  articles,  as  in  claim  (1),  the  provision  of 
grippers  such  as  j  with  operating  bolts  n  in  conjunction 
with  a  dog  or  dogs  or  equivalent  means  for  periodically 
engaging  the  bolts  to  open  the  grippers.  (3)  In  a  machine 
for  dipping  bricks  and  like  articles  having  a  rotatable 
member  with  grippers  thereon,  the  provision  of  a  hinged 


filling  table  operated  by  a  rod  or  the  like  which  also  carries 
a  dog  or  equivalent  means  for  opening  the  grippers,  the  rod 
being  operated  by  the  rotatable  member  carrying  the 
grippers  so  that  the  table  and  the  grippers  are  operated  in 
the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  fulfilling  the  functions 
of  the  machine.  (4)  In  a  machine  for  dipping  articles  as 
in  claims  (1)  and  (3)  the  means  for  operating  the  said  rod, 
or  equivalent  comprising  a  secondary  shaft  actuated  by  the 
rotatable  member  and  carrying  a  cam  for  moving  a  roller 


on  the  rod,  and  forcing  the  latter  in  an  endwise  direction 
against  a  return  spring.  (5)  In  a  machine  for  dipping 
bricks  and  like  articles  as  in  claim  (I)  where  it  is  desired  to 
dip  in  two  or  more  materials,  the  provision  of  pans  mounted 
on  a  vertical  spindle  and  adapted  to  be  rocked  or  rotated 
into  the  path  of  the  carrying  member  or  disc  and  also  to 
be  raised  toward  same.  (6)  In  a  machine  for  dipping 
articles  as  in  claim  (1)  the  provision  of  a  delivery  table 
such,  as  12  driven  in  a  manner  enabling  it  to  properly 
co-act  with  the  grippers  on  the  rotating  member. 

Improved  System  of  Packing  Bottles,  &c. — J.  Fervers,  38, 
Aderstrasse,  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  claims  : — (1)  A  system  of 
packing  in  which  the  intermediate  packing  comprises  a 
flat  mat  and  a  second  mat  connected  to  the  former  and 
folded  in  such  a  manner  that  a  number  of  spaced  ribs  are 


formed  exactly  corresponding  in  height  to  the  largest 
diameter  of  the  bottles  or  the  like  to  be  packed.  (2)  For 
use  in  a  system  such  as  claimed  in  claim  1,  forming  the 
packing  in  such  a  way  that  first  a  cylindrically-shaped 
straw  sleeve  of  suitable  dimensions  is  made  ;  a  part  thereof 
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POULENC’S  LIQUID  00LD, 

2  GRANDS  PRIX— PARIS,  1800.  I  2  GRANDS  PRIX-ST.  LOUIS,  1904. 

FRANCO'BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1 908. -MEMBERS  OF  JURY  (HORS  CONCOURS). 


BROWN  GOLD. 


Man  ufacturers  of 


LUSTRE  COLOURS. 


TRADE  MARK. 


ENAMELS  &  COLOUBS  fob  CERAMIC 

COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  CHINA. 
COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  EARTHENWARE. 
PREPARED  OXIDES  for  COLORATION  of  ENAMELS. 


LES  ETABLISSEMENTS  PODLENC  FRERES,  HAMDFACT0R1N6  CHEMISTS,  92,  RUE  YIEILLE  DO  TEMPLE,  PARIS. 

Agent  for  England:  JOS.  FLACH,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  Tower  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Represented  in  STAFFORDSHIRE  by  Mr.  TAMES  G.  GREGORY,  Liverpool  Road,  NEWCASTLE,  Staffs 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  POTTERY  &  GLASS  TRADES. 


HISTORY  OF 
THE  STAFFORDSHIRE 
POTTERIES. 

The  History  of  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries ;  and  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Manufacture  of 
Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

With  References  to  Genuine  Specimens, 
and  Notices  of  Eminent  Potters  By 
■Simeon  Shaw.  (Originally  published  in 
1829.)  265  pp.,  bound  in  art  linen.  Demy 
8vo.  Published  at  7s.  6d.  net. 

Special  Price ,  5s.  net . 
Post  free ,  5s.  4d.  home  ; 

5s.  9d.  abroad. 

Cash  with  order. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF 
POTTERS’ 
MATERIALS. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Several 
Natural  and  Artificial  Com¬ 
pounds  used  in  Manufacturing 
Porcelain,  Glass  and  Pottery. 

By  Simeon  Shaw.  (Originally  published 
in  1837.)  750  pp.  Royal  8vo.  Bound  in 
art  linen.  Published  at  14s.  net. 

Special  Price,  10s.  net. 
Post  free,  1  Os.  6d.  home; 
12s.  abroad . 

Cash  with  order. 
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is  then  spread  out  flat  and  according  to  requirements,  the 

other  part  of  the  sleeve  is  superposed  and  folded  on  the 
flat  part,  the  two  parts  being  subsequently  stitched 
together. 

Kiln  for  Firing  Pottery,  Enamel  Ware,  Glassware,  &c.— 

J.  Dennis,  Alexandra  House,  King-st.,  Fenton,  claims  : — 
An  improved  continuous  firing  and  cooling  kiln  having  a 
cooling  portion  with  the  important  feature  or  principle  of 
being  made  of  a  larger  internal  cross  sectional  area  than  the 
heating  portion  in  combination  with  the  following  features 


separately  or  in  combination  with  each  other,  viz.,  a  floor 
sloping,  or  sides  widening  out,  or  roof  ascending,  towards 
the  exit ;  to  provide  the  heated  ware  with  a  gradually 
increasing  ci  oss-sectional  area  of  cooling  space  as  the  ware 
advances  to  the  exit,  and  in  the  case  of  the  sloping  floor 
being  used  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  goods  through  the  kiln 
Machines  for  Perforating  Porcelain,  &c.— C.  Schumann’ 
of  Arzberg,  Bavaria,  Germany,  claims  (1)  A  device  for 
stamping  out  perforations  in  porcelain  ware  or  the  like, 
in  which  the  dies  arranged  and  shaped  in  accordance  with 
the  pattern  to  be  stamped  out,  are  guided  in  fixed  discs 
mounted  above  each  other  concentrically  with  the  ware, 
and  are  operated  by  means  of  another  disc  depressed  by  a 
level,  in  such  manner  that  they  come  out  from  the  openings 
of  one  of  the  fixed  discs  and  thus  produce  perforations  in 
the  ware  placed  on  the  stamping  out  mould.  (2)  A  con- 
stiuction  of  a  device  as  set  forth  in  claim  1,  in  which  the 
dies  are  automatically  returned,  after  the  stamping,  by 
means  of  a  tension  spring  resting  on  a  tubular  projection 
of  the  movable  or  pressure  disc,  and  engaging  with  the  guide 
pin  of  the  die  support.  (3)  A  construction  of  a  device  as 
set  forth  in  claims  1  and  2,  in  which  the  pressure  disc  is 


connected  with  twor  pressure  bars  which  are  first  passed 
through  openings  in' one  of  the  fixed  discs,  then  guided  in 
double  bearings  adjustably  mounted  on  an  arm,  and  finally 
connected  together  at  the  upper  end  by  means  of  a  trans¬ 
verse  part  which  in  its  turn  is  adjustably  mounted  on  a 
bar  such  as  for  example  v.  (4)  A  construction  of  a  device 
as  set  forth  in  claims  1  and  2  in  which  the  pressure  disc  is 
provided  with  a  hood  with  which  engage  the  pressure  bars. 
(5)  A  construction  of  a  device  as  set  forth  in  claims  1  and  2 
in  v\  hich  the  guide  parts  of  the  stamping  out  knives  are 
arranged  in  guide  slots  provided  on  the  edge  of  a  cup-like 
part,  and  are  covered  by  means  of  a  hood  which  holds  fast 
tile  guide  parts  in  their  guide  slots  and  ensures  reliable 
guidance  with  its  inner  surface  to  the  guide  parts  and  also 


prevents  them  from  getting  dirty  and  damaged  ;  whilst 
the  movements  of  the  stamping  out  knives  is  effected  by 
means  of  pivoted  parts  suitably  connected  to  the  pressure 
bars  and  arranged  outside  the  hood.  *  . 

Apparatus  for  Moulding  Flower  Pots,  &c.— C.  L.  Sankey' 
oftheBulwellPotteries,Bulwell,  Nottingham,  claims : — (1)  In 
apparatus  for  moulding  earthenware  of  like  articles  of  the 
kind  inwhich  an  external  mould  co-operates  with  a  rotating 
plunger  the  combination  with  an  external  sectional  mould 
with  hinged  side  sections  A2  of  arising  and  falling,  clamping, 
casing  such  as  C  for  closing  and  holding  the  said  side 


sections.  (2)  In  apparatus  for  moulding  earthenware  or 
like  articles  according  to  claim  (1)  arranging  the  external 
mould  A  so  that  it  is  bodily  raised  and  lowered  as  well  as 
the  side  sections  A2  closed  and  released  by  the  action  of  the 
clamping  closing  C.  (3)  Apparatus  for  moulding  earthen 
ware  or  like  articles  according  to  claim  (1)  characterised 
by  the  clamping  casing  C  being  carried  by  a  hollow  shaft 
D1  and  the  mould  A  by  a  second  shaft  D  within  the  former  D1. 


Empire  Notes. 


Canadian  Imports  of  earthenware,  china  and  granite- 
ware,  during  the  three  months  ending  June  30,  1910, 
were  valued  as  follows  :  From  United  Kingdom,  $343,118  ; 
United  States,  $100,906 ;  France,  $34,136 ;  Germany, 
$35,426 ;  Japan,  $27,030  ;  other  countries,  $23,835; 
totals,  $564,451.  A  substantial  increase  is  recorded  in 
each  case. 

Canadian  Inquiry  for  Tiles.— A  Toronto  company  are 
willing  to  purchase  supplies  of  curved  red  Spanish  roofing 
tiles,  and  invite  quotations  from  United  Kingdom  manu¬ 
facturers.  For  further  information  regarding  the  above, 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Canadian  Government 
City  Trade  Branch,  73,  Basinghall-st.,  E.C.,  mentioning 
The  Pottery  Gazette. 

New  Zealand  Trade  Inquiry.— A  manufacturers’  agent  at 
Dunedin  is  desirous  of  securing  the  sole  representation  in 
New  Zealand  of  British  manufacturers  of  earthenware, 
&c.  The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  may  be  obtained 
by  British  firms  on  application  to  the  Commercial  In¬ 
telligence  Branch,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,,  73,  Basinghall-st., 
E.C.,  mentioning  this  Gazette. 

Flint  Glass  Makers  in  Australia. — A  correspondent  writes 
us  that  employers  in  the  glass  trade  in  New  South  Wales 

are  hedged  round  with  every  conceivable  difficulty,  a 
Labour  Government  being  in  power.  1  hey  are  not  able  to 
import  skilled  tradesmen  under  contract,  unless  the  terms 
of  the  contract  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Government. 
The  Unions  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  manufacturers 
are  permitted  to  employ,  the  result  being  a  continued  short¬ 
age  of  skilled  labour.”  He  says  quite  50  per  cent,  of  the 
apprentices  do  not  remain  at  the  trade. 
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Agent :  MR.  A.  H.  FOLKER. 


Editorial  Notes. 


THE  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

HE  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  second 
“Annual  Festival  Dinner”  (held  last  month), 
which  is  given  in  full  in  this  issue,  will  be  read 
with  satisfaction  by  everyone  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  Institution.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Edis  upon  his  ability  as  chairman,  upon  the  fact  that 
he  was  privileged  to  preside  over  such  a  large  assembly, 
that  his  table  was  graced  with  a  larger  number  of  pottery 
and  glass  manufacturers  than  ever  assembled  in  the 
interests  of  the  Institution,  and  also  that,  in  response  to 
his  tactful  appeal,  there  was  such  a  substantial  addition 
to  the  subscription  list.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
at  the  Festival  Dinner  last  year,  it  w-as  mentioned  that 
the  suggestion  had  been  made  that  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  should  consult  other  members  of  the  trade  interested 
in  the  Institution  as  to  w  hat  could  be  done  to  strengthen 
its  positidn  and  increase  its  usefulness.  Mr.  John  Osier, 
who  presided  at  that  dinner,  and  Mi-.  E.  R.  Edis,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  year’s  Festival,  volunteered  to  render  the 
Board  any  assistance  in  their  powrer.  These  offers  were 
accepted,  and  a  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  some 
members  of  the  Board  of  Management  and  some  gentlemen 
(including  Mr.  Osier  and  Mr.  Edis)  not  on  the  Board.  That 
Committee  has  been  working  energetically  ever  since. 
They  have  not  yet  presented  their  report  to  the  Board,  but 
it  is  understood  that,  among  other  changes,  they  w  ill  re¬ 
commend  important  alterations  in  the  terms  of  membership, 
with  the  view  of  interesting  a  greater  number  of  employees 
throughout  the  countr}r  in  the  objects  of  the  Institution. 


It  is  expected  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
will  be  before  the  Board  of  Management  very  soon,  but 
meanwhile  we  are  permitted  to  say  that  the  suggestion 
made  last  year  has  already  borne  good  fruit.  By  a  happy 
inspiration  of  Mr.  James,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the 
Institution,  the  Board  of  Management  took  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  so  many  manufacturers  in  London  to  invite 
a  number  of  them  to  confer  with  the  Board  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Institution.  The  meeting  took  place  at  the  office 
of  the  Institution  on  the  day  after  the  Festival  Dinner, 
and  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Several  manufacturers 
expressed  their  pleasure  at  having  the  constitution  and 
objects  of  the  Institution  more  fully  explained  to  them, 
and  promised  to  use  their  influence  in  bringing  these  objects 
under  the  notice  of  retail  dealers  and  their  employees  in 
the  provinces.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  embrace  a  scheme  for  making 
systematic  efforts  in  that  direction.  We  have  repeatedly 
expressed  our  opinion  that  the  best  way  of  permanently 
strengthening  the  Institution  was  to  seek  the  co-operation 
of  dealers  in  the  provinces.  Some  time  ago  we  said 
on  this  page  : — ; '  I  he  thing  to  be  done  is  to  canvass  everv 
“retail  dealer  and  every  male  and  female  assistant  in 
“  our  trades  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  urge 
“  them  to  become  members — not  with  the  idea  of  ever 
“  deriving  personal  advantage — but  with  the  more  worthy 
‘  ‘  object  of  assisting  their  less  fortunate  fellow  workers. 
‘ 4  If  one  half  the  number  of  employees  in  our  trade  (omitting 
“  the  manufacturing  workers)  were  members,  the  Institu- 
“  tion  need  never  appeal  for  charitable  donations  and 
4  4  bequests.  But,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  would 
“  then  get  them  in  abundance.”  Mr.  Dale’s  excellent 
suggestion  that  local  committees  should  be  formed  in  lar^e 
provincial  centres,  if  carried  out,  would  do  much  to  popu¬ 
larise  the  Institution  among  dealers  and  their  assistants. 
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Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co. 

LTD., 

^Manufacturers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

WORCESTER  CHINA. 

FINE  PORCELAINS 

Ornamental  and  Useful. 

WORCESTER  SEMI  -  PORCELAIN 


AND 


ROYAL  WORCESTER  VITREOUS 
.  .  .  DINNER  WARES.  .  .  . 


American  Showrooms— 53,  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.  MADDOCK  &  MILLER, 
Agents  and  Representatives. 

Australian  Agency — NEALE  HARRISON, 
Salisbury  Buildings  (corner  of  Bourke 
and  Queen  Streets),  Melbourne. 


Canadian  Agents— Messrs.  A.  T.  WILEY  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  337,  St.  Paul  Street,  Montreal. 

New  Zealand  Agents  —  Messrs.  THOMAS 
WEBB  &  Co.,  41,  Fort  Street,  Auckland. 

Continental  Agency— BABST  &  MARTENS, 
Admiralitatstrasse  84,  Hamburg. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  are  not  issued,  but  Buyers  are  invited  to  inspect  the  large 
displays  of  Samples  in  the  Pattern  Rooms  at 

THE  ROYAL  PORCELAIN  WORKS,  WORCESTER, 

at  the  London  Trade  Showrooms — 

S,  ST.  ANDREW  STREET,  HOLBORN  CIRCUS,  E.O. 

and  at  the  several  Foreign  Agencies  mentioned  above. 
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BOOKKEEPING  AND  BANKRUPTCY. 

HERE  is  a  much  closer  connection  between  the 
two  words  of  the  above  heading  than  many 
people,  especially  in  ret  ail  businesses,  are  disposed 
to  think  ;  and  recently  there  has  been  some  agi¬ 
tation  with  a  view  to  bringing  this  truth  more 
prominently  before  the  minds  of  small  traders.  In  big 
businesses,  of  course,  the  book-keeping  department  has 
always  been  well  looked  after,  and,  in  fact,  there  has 
been  of  late  a  tendency  to  overload  the  business  public 
with  special  appliances  for  keeping  accounts  and  records. 
Rut  every  year  there  are  very  large  sums  of  money  lost  by 
thefailureof  small  businesses,  although  the  individual  sums 
may  be  trivial,  and  may  seem  scarcely  worth  looking 
after.  A  great  part  of  this  leakage  of  the  profits  of 
commeicial  life  might  be  avoided  were  the  practice  of 
accurate  book-keeping  more  prevalent  in  retail  shops,  and 
also  it  would  be  more  simple  to  apportion  the  blame  of 
failure,  and  to  fix  it  upon  the  right  shoulders.  In  these 
days  of  almost  universal  education,  every  boy,  when  he 
leaves  the  Government  school,  ought  to  have  such  a 
knowledge  of  accounts  as  would  enable  him  to  keep  a 
simple  set  of  books,  and  hence  the  small  trader  ought  not, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  be  able  to  say,  in  excuse,  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  keep  a  proper  record  of  his  business. 

This  excuse  of  ignorance  frequently  turns  up  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  cases,  and  it  is  generally  received  rather  with  pity 
than  with  reprobation.  One  does  not  like  to  suggest  stern 
measures  in  the  cases  of  those  unfortunates  who  have  made 
a  struggle  to  earn  an  honest  living  and  have  failed  ;  but 
probably  a  much  stricter  method  of  dealing  with  this 
supposed  inability  to  keep  books  would  be  of  benefit  both 
to  them  and  to  the  commercial  public.  The  question  is, 
how  is  it  to  be  brought  about  ?  There  are  a  great  many 
people  who  will  not  keep  a  proper  set  of  books  in  busi¬ 
ness  unless  they  are  forced  to  do  so,  and  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  several  times  that  the  law  upon  this  point  ought 
to  be  altered  so  as  to  make  book-keeping  an  absolute 
necessity  under  suitable  penalties.  It  would  be  a  further 
interference  with  “  the  liberty  of  the  subject,”  but  it 
w'ould  probably  be  salutary. 

There  are  countries  where  such  a  system  of  compulsion 
is  in  vogue,  and  perhaps  a  useful  matter  for  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  our  various  trade  associations  w'ould  be  the 
methods  of  working  in  these  countries  and  the  results  obtain¬ 
ed.  It  is  probable  that  no  great  improvement  in  this 
connection  is  possible  until  some  form  of  compulsion  has 
been  established.  What  penalty  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  force  every  trader  to  establish  an  adequate  system  of 
book-keeping  may  be  a  debateable  point  ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  places  where  the  offence  of  neg¬ 
lecting  this  wrork  is  punishable  with  imprisonment  as  well 
as  by  a  fine. 

The  practice  of  fining  the  offender  cannot  well  be  re¬ 
commended,  for  it  is  clear  that  any  fine  inflicted  would 
have  to  come  out  of  the  estate,  and  in  effect  the  creditors 
would  be  paying  it.  Imprisonment  as  a  punishment  for 
this  class  of  offence  appears  harsh,  but  the  effect  of  it  would 
no  doubt  be  salutary  in  bringing  small  traders  into  line 
with  reasonable  commercial  practice  ;  and  in  the  end  we 
believe  that  the  lawr  could  prove  ‘  ‘  cruel  only  to  be  kind  ’  ’ ; 
for  it  would  save  very  many  from  ruinous  methods  of 
trading.  Anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  development  of 
a  new  suburb  in  ore  of  our  great  cities  must  be  aware  that 
of  the  army  of  small  retail  traders  who  first  occupy  the 
shops,  a  very  large  proportion  comes  to  grief  during  the 
first  two  years.  Their  successors  usually  do  better,  and 
the  neighbourhood  gradually  becomes  normal  in  this  respect, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  beginning  many  of  the  traders 
are  working  Avithout  a  living  profit.  To  save  some  of  I 


these  v  ould  be  well  A\rorth  Avhile ;  and  a  compulsory  system 
of  book-keeping  would  enable  them  to  see  more  clearly 
what  they  were  doing. 

It  is  very  curious  that  the  interests  of  the  shopkeeping 
class  in  this  country  are  almost  invariably  neglected  in 
legislation,  whether  it  be  Imperial  or  local.  The  rate- 
paying  shopkeeper  is  a  milch-cow  for  all  the  corporations, 
and  they  have  no  compunction  in  draining  that  cow  dry  of 
e\-ery  drop  of  milk.  In  Parliament  any  protest  is  usually 
ignored.  I  here  is  no  one  to  speak  for  the  interests  of  this 
large  and  useful  section  of  the  community.  Combination 
and  organisation  are  Avanted  if  general  traders  desire  to 
safeguard  and  improve  their  position- 


THE  VALUE  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

IR  JOHN  KNILL,  the  retiring  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  in  formally  handing  over  his  duties 
to  his  successor  at  the  Guildhall  on  Nov.  9, 
said  :  To  the  Lord  Mayor  I  leave  one  great 

question  and  work.  It  has  come  within  my 
year  of  office,  and  you,  my  Lord  Mayor,  will,  I  hope,  have 
the  honour  of  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion.  I  refer  to  the 
question  of  apprenticeship,  and  providing  employment 
for  English  men  and  women,  while  at  the  same  time  doing 
aAvay  with  the  unskilled  labourer.  I  have  soAvn  the  seeds 
of  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  I  trust  they  will  bear 
fruit.” 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  British  industry 
has  suffered  severely  from  the  extensive  discontinuance 
of  the  system  of  apprenticeship.  In  some  trades  it  has 
been  abandoned  practically,  while  in  others  it  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  There  has  for  many  years 
been  a  manifested  disinclination  on  the  part  of  our  youths 
to  devote  a  certain  number  of  their  early  years  to  learning 
the  details  of  the  trade  or  handicraft  by  which  they  intend 
to  earn  their  living.  The  basis  of  apprenticeship  is  that 
the  learner  undertakes  to  pay  for  the  instruction  he  receives 
by  giving  his  services  for  a  fixed  period,  at  small,  but 
gradually  increasing  wages.  The  conditions  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  former  times  were  severe,  and  we  have  no  wish  to 
see  them  revived,  as  they  Avere,  though  even  then  the 
discipline  Avas  advantageous.  There  is,  however,  a  grow¬ 
ing  conviction,  which  we  share  with  the  late  Lord  Mayor, 
that  unless  the  systematic  training  of  those  who  are  to 
be  the  workers  in  our  industries  is  revived,  those  industries 
cannot  flourish  as  they  should  do. 

The  responsibility  for  the  decadence  of  apprenticeship 
rests  to  a  great  extent  on  parents  and  teachers.  They  do 
not  begin  soon  enough  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their 
sons  and  their  pupils  that,  if  they  want  to  earn  good  wages 
as  men,  they  must  acquire  proficiency  when  young,  and  must 
be  content  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  acquire  it.  The  sacri¬ 
fice  required  of  them  is  that  they  must  work  for  a  feAV 
years  for  (Avhile  they  are  learning)  little  money.  To-day 
youths  spend  too  much  time  and  too  much  money  on 
amusements  and  pleasures  that  are  neither  physically  nor 
mentally  profitable.  On  leaving  school  they  find  they 
can  earn  from  8s.  to  10s.  a  week  as  office  boys,  junior  clerks, 
or  shop  boys,  and  they  will  not  consent  to  serve  three  or 
four  years  before  they  can  earn  that  amount.  They  are 
not  taught,  as  they  should  be,  that  when  they  haA^e  Avorked 
or,  say,  four  years  as  junior  clerks  or  shop  assistants  at 
wages  ranging  from  12s.  to  15s.  a  week  (good  pay  for  boys) 
;heir  services  will  be  dispensed  with  and  other  boys  will  take 
ffieir  places  at  the  same  rate  of  pay.  They  have  not  been 
caught  that  the  fact  that  they  have  honestly  performed 
■;heir  commonplace  duties  in  the  most  exemplary  manner 
will  count  for  nothing,  since  the  Avork  they  haA^e  learned  to 
do  will  not  command  a  higher  Avage,  and  that  as  appren- 
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C.  T.  Mating  &  Sons, 


FORD  POTTERIES, _ :: 

NEWCASTLE- ON -TYNE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


ESTA??-I762. 


GETEM  WARE 

A  Superior  Semi-Porcelain,  Brilliant  and  Durable. 

DINNER  TEA  AND  TOILET  SERVICES,  &c. 


In  the  latest  and  most  effective  styles  of  decoration. 

Original  Chromo-Litho  Designs  a  Speciality. 


SANITARY  WARE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  WARE 
HOSPITAL  WARE 


DRUGGISTS'  WARE  ELECTRICAL  FITTINGS 

DAIRY  OUTFITTERS'  WARE  MEASURE  MUGS  &  JUGS 
POROUS  CELLS  CONFECTIONERS'  JARS 


EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  JARS 
WHITE  JARS  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


Careful  attention  given  to  Customers’  own  Specialities. 

WATER-GROUND  FLINT  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY 

DELIVERED  F.O.B.  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  QUAY. 


LONDON  SAMPLE  ROOMS— 

20,  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  Holborn  Circus. 

Agent-MR.  S.  STANLEY. 


SCOTLAND  SAMPLE  ROOMS— 

51,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

Agent— MR.  J.  DUNLOP. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FAVOURABLE  SHIPPING  FACILITIES  TO  ALL  PARTS. 


ICKNIELD 

GLASS 

WORKS. 


F.s  C.  OSLER 


LTD. 


Established 


1807 


FREETH 

STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Table  and  Fancy  Glass, 
Glass  for  Silversmiths, 

ELECTRIC  AND  INCANDESCENT  GAS  SHADES. 


London  Showrooms  : 

21,  Charterhouse  Street,  E.C. 

Always  open. 


Agent  : 

Mr.  Jas.  H.  Service. 

Telephone  No.  6368  Holborn. 
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tices  they  will  become  proficient  salesmen,  or  skilled 
artisans,  and  that  then  their  labour  as  journeymen  will  be 
worth  more  money. 

Without  apprenticeship  the  work  boys  do  from  15  to  19 
is  unskilled,  and  affords  no  training,  so  that  when  they 
become  men  they  are  unfit  physically  and  mentally  for  any 
useful  remunerative  work  for  men.  Of  necessity  they  then 
increase  the  already  excessive  competition  for  unskilled 
labour,  and  many  of  them,  also  of  necessity,  drop  into  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  In  some  industries  (the  glass  trade 
for  instance)  trades  unions  have  assisted  to  ruin  their 
trades  by  unreasonable  restrictions  in  the  number  of 
apprentices  they  would  tolerate.  We  have  seen  the 
secretaries  of  unions  (with  a  number  of  their  members 
receiving  unemployed  relief)  advertising  for  skilled  workers 
to  do  what  those  unemployed  members  had  not  been 
trained  to  do.  The  most  expert  industrial  workers  and 
the  most  successful  retail  tradesmen  are  those  who  have 
been  well  disciplined  by  apprenticeship  in  their  youth. 

- ><>»  < - 

AN  IMMENSE  “SIDE  LINE.  ” 

E  have  never  made  any  secret  of  our  dislike 
of  “overlapping:”  in  trade.  We  should 
prefer  to  see  each  branch  of  retail  business 
conducted  separately  on  its  own  merits,  without 
being  used  as  a  “  feeder  ’  ’  to  other  trades,  or 
being  made  to  depend  on  other  industries  for  its  customers. 
But  the  chances  of  our  ideal  being  generally  realised  are 
becoming  remote,  and,  much  as  we  should  like  to  see  our 


goods  handled  by  dealers  in  glass  and  china  only,  we  must 
accept  the  inevitable  and  must  recognise  that  the  public 
are  supporting  departmental  houses  and  stores  to  an 
increasing  extent  every  year.  Energetic,  industrial, 
pottery  and  glass  dealers  can  and  will  continue  to  hold  their 
own,  but  there  is  now  such  strenuous  competition  that 
incompetent  and  lethargic  dealers  will  have  to  follow  the 
i  advice  of  King  George,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  “  Wake 
up  if  they  want  to  live  by  their  trade.  The  large  furnish¬ 
ing  houses  and  stores  are  increasing  and  improving  their 
stocks  of  pottery  and  glass,  and  are  adopting  the  most 
modern  methods  of  attracting  customers — and  of  supplying 
|  them.  Glass  and  china  dealers  who  complain  of  the  com¬ 
petition  of  these  large  stores  must  remember  that  they  are 
in  every  instance  the  result  of  the  tact  and  hard  work  of 
j  one  man  in  his  early  business  career,  and  this  knowledge 
:  should  induce  them  to  show  more  energy  and  self-denial 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  Instances  of  immense 
stores  developed  from  small  beginnings  in  a  couple  of 
generations  are  familiar  to  every  one. 

Williamsons,  Ltd.,  of  ‘‘The  Bonanza,”  Brixton, 

|  and  with  about  fifty  other  shops  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
furnish  a  striking  example  of  this  development  in  retail 
trading.  In  1883,  Williamson  &  Son  were  in  business  in 
South  Norwood  as  family  grocers  and  provision  dealers. 
By  hard  work  and  good  judgment  their  trade  increased, 

I  and  they  opened  one  or  two  other  shops  until,  in  1896, 

|  they  registered  their  firm  as  a  limited  liability  company, 
with  a  capital  of  £150,000  and  proceeded  to  add  wines, 
spirits,  bottled  beers,  furniture,  ironmongery,  and  turnery 
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"VY7E  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  our 
W  Mr.  J.  J.  DARLISON. 

The  Firm  of  Darlison  Bros,  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  continued  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  B.  J.  Darlison,  his  son,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Darlison,  his  brother,  on  exactly 
the  same  lines  as  heretofore.  :: 

We  wish  to  sincerely  thank  all  those  who  have 
sent  the  many  kind  letters  of  sympathy  which  have 

been  received.  DARLISON  BROS. 

Green  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


STIFF 

Otoneware 


Fig.  B.  “Flatted.” 


FOOT 


WARMERS 


Fig.  D.  “  Moulded.” 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  AND  PRICES  TO 


James  Stiff  &  Sons, 

LONDON  POTTERY, 

LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Telegrams  “STIFF.  LONDON. 


Telephone:  HOP,  627. 


Fig.  A.  “Thrown." 
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to  their  grocery  and  provisions,  and  opened  many  other 
shops.  Two  or  three  years  ago  they  secured  new  premises 
at  435.  Brixton-rd.  (within  a  stone’s  throwof  their  “  Bon¬ 
anza  ”),  and  stocked  them  with  furniture,  hardware, 
pottery  and  glass.  The  china  and  glass  department  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  Mr.  John  Burgess,  who  had 
been  associated  with  them  for  something  like  16  years, 
and  they  appear  to  have  given  him  a  comparatively  free 
hand.  We  had  not  seen  this  new  department  until  we 
were  asked  to  inspect  the  special  display  for  the  Christmas 
season,  which  we  were  told  included  the  largest  quantity 
of  table  ware  in  one  pattern  ever  supplied  to  a  retail 
firm.  We  accepted  the  invitation,  and  from  what  Mr. 
Burgess  showed  us  we  have  no  reason  to  question  the 
statement.  The  company  have  a  compact  and  extensive 
pottery  and  glass  department  at  435,  Brixton-rd.,  but  the 
shop  itself  conveys  no  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
trade  they  are  doing  in  these  goods.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  line  of  small  houses  and  shops  close  to  the 
Brixton-rd.,  and  behind  these  there  was  another  line  of 
large  houses.  The  last  named  have  been  converted  into 
shops,  several  of  which  have  been  acquired  by  William¬ 
sons,  Ltd.,  and  the  row  of  smaller  buildings  close  to  the 
main  road  has  been  swept  away.  Williamsons’  shops 
now  face  the  Brixton-rd.,  though  about  200  ft.  from  it. 
The  space  in  front,  however,  is  the  property  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  I  understand  that  there  are  conditions  which 
prevent  them,  or  anyone  else,  building  on  it.  They  there¬ 
fore  utilise  it  for  showing  goods  on  special  occasions,  and 
one  section  of  it — enclosed  by  barriers  about  breast  high, 
and  to  which  there  are  numerous  entrances,  is  now  filled 
with  their  Christmas  show  of  pottery  and  glass,  the  dinner, 
tea,  breakfast,  and  toilet  ware  being  all  of  one  pattern. 
The  goods  are  shown  on  well-arranged  tables  and  bins, 
with  ample  space  for  the  public  to  walk  freely  between 
and  for  the  assistants  to  serve  them.  We  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  outside  show — a  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
specially  taken  for  the  purpose.  The  goods  arranged  in 
this  enclosure  are  not  taken  in  at  night,  or  during  wet 
weather,  but  are  covered  by  a  roof  of  tarpauling,  which 
affords  perfect  protection  from  wet,  .while  watchmen 
protect  them  against  pilferers.  The  uniform  decorated 
ware  is  supplied  by  Alfred  Meakin,  Ltd.,  manufacturers 
of  semi-porcelain  and  ironstone  china,  Tunstall,  and  the 
decoration  is  called  the  “  Ascot  ”  pattern — a  neat 
conventional  border  design  in  colours  and  gold,  produced 
expressly  for  Messrs.  Williamson  and  confined  to  them 
exclusively.  Messrs.  Meakin  also  supply  them  with 
domestic  tableware  in  cobalt  band  and  gold,  a  very  neat 
decoration  (of  which  they  have  always  a  large  stock) 
and  several  other  patterns. 

Messrs.  Williamsons’  stock  includes  goods  by  nearly 
all  the  principal  manufacturers  of  pottery  and  glass.  One 
of  their  special  lines  for  Christmas  consists  of  15,000  sets 
of  pudding  basins,  which  are  sold  in  sets  of  three  sizes  at 
a  very  low  price.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  goods 
by  various  makers  in  the  shop,  and  “  on  the  front,”  but 
the  *  ‘  Ascot  ’  ’  pattern  table  ware  and  the  pudding  bowls 
are  the  sensational  leading  lines.  We  congratulate  the 
company  upon  their  very  attractive  coloured  bills,  showing 
on  one  section  a  vegetable  dish  and  an  8-inch  dinner 
plate,  actual  size,  in  the  “  Ascot  ”  pattern,  correctly 
coloured,  and  in  another  section  a  set  of  the  three  pudding 
basins  (also  actual  size)  on  shaded  ground.  The  company 
keep  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  china,  earthenware,  and 
glass  in  basements  and  in  premises  in  the  rear  of  their 
shop,  and  Mr.  Burgess  has  it  all  admirably  arranged  and 
labelled.  The  shop  itself  has  high-class  fittings  of  an 
artistic  and  novel  character,  and  the  introduction  of 
electric  lights  on  short  standards  with  fancy  deflecting 


shades  in  various  colours,  at  intervals  all  round  the  shop, 
is  artistic  and  effective.  We  intended  to  illustrate  the 
shop  also,  but  regret  that  the  photograph  in  some  parts 
was  not  sharp  enough  for  reproduction.  Messrs.  William¬ 
sons  have  evidently  a  capable  manager  in  Mr.  Burgess, 
and  we  congratulate  them  and  him  upon  their  unusually 
large  and  interesting  Christmas  show. 


“CHINA”  AS  A  CATSPAW  OP  OTHER 

TRADES. 

THER  traders  are  following  the  example  of 
tea  dealers,  and  are  “giving  away  ”  china 
(at  least  they  say  they  are)  to  purchasers  of 
their  productions.  A  correspondent  draws 
our  attention  to  a  letter,  accompanied  by  a 
circular  giving  an  illustration  of  a  40- piece  English  china 
tea  service  in  blue  and  gold.  This  communication  has  been 
sent  extensively  to  decorators,  painters  and  furniture 
manufacturers,  and  also  to  dealers  handling  polishes.. 
The  object  is  to  induce  tradesmen  to  stock  a  new  polish  the 
advertisers  have  brought  out.  The  circular  describes  it  as 
‘  ‘  the  grandest,  best  selling,  and  most  effective  household 
article  that  has  ever  been  marketed  anywhere  in  the  world, 
which  will  put  good  hard  profits  into  your  pockets  if  you 
take  it  up.”  If  this  statement  was  really  true  and  could  be 
proved,  British  tradesmen  would  not  hesitate  about  stock¬ 
ing  such  a  line.  The  manufacturers,  however,  find  it 
necessary  to  offer  dealers  an  inducement  to  undertake  the 
sale  of  this  money-making  article,  and  they  select  a 
‘  ‘  china  tea  set  ’  ’  as  the  tempting  bait.  The  circular 
says  they  will  supply  three  dozen  Is.  bottles  of  their 
autumn  novelty  at  8s.  6d.  a  doz.,  and  1|  doz.  2s.  bottles 
at  16s.  a  dozen  (total  £2  9s.  6d.),  and  ‘ ‘  will  send  with  them, 
free  of  charge,  a  40-piece  china  tea  set,  guaranteed  exactly 
as  shown  and  described  above.”  They  say  the  set  “  is 
worth  a  guinea  at  any  shop,”  and  “  will  grace  the  finest 
table  in  the  land.” 

Our  correspondent  says:  “No  wonder  the  china  trade 
is  in  such  a  bad  way.  Every  firm  who  adopts  this  ‘  giving 
away  ’  system  of  doing  trade  seems  to  select  china  goods. 
Why  is  it  ?  ”  Why  people  expect  to  get  something  for 
nothing  is  best  explained  by  the  saying  attributed  to 
Carlyle,  that  “  the  population  of  Great  Britain  numbers 
40,000,000 — mostly  fools.”  But  why  “china”  is  so 
often  chosen  as  the  commodity  to  be  “  given  away  ”  is 
another  question.  One  reason  is  that  tea  cups  and  saucers 
are  used  by  everyone  ;  but  another  reason,  and  probably 
the  principal  one  we  fear,  is  that  there  are  china  manu¬ 
facturers  more  ready  than  manufacturers  in  other  industries 
to  supply  for  this  purpose  cheap,  showy  goods,  that  would 
not  be  accepted  by  dealers  who  understand  their  trade. 
The  circular  says,  “  this  splendid  tea  set  will  be  sent 
entirely  free  ’  ’  with  the  order  for  £2  9s.  6d.  worth  of  goods. 
We  have  seen  some  of  these  tea  sets  that  are  “  given 
away,”  and  they  are  not  worth  anything  like  a  guinea. 
People  who  believe  that  with  an  order  for  49s.  6d.  worth  of 
goods  they  will  receive  in  addition  to  the  full  trade  discount, 
a  present  of  china  worth  a  guinea,  must  be  ‘ £  mostly  fools.’  ’ 
Our  manufacturers  are  doing  great  injury  to  their  best 
customers — the  retailers — by  helping  these  “  present 
giving”  traders  to  deceive  the  public. 


Danish  Customs  Decisions  recently  published  impose  a 
duty  of  20  ore  per  kilo  on  syphons  covered  from  neck  to 
base  with  an  iron  wire  covering  and  on  colourless  glass 
bottles,  whose  height,  including  neck  is  134  c.m.  and 
diameter  at  the  base  3|  c.m.,  used  as  sample  bottles  for 
whiskey,  &c.  The  duty  on  porcelain  insulators  with 
iron  bar  is  fixed  at  70  ore  per  kilo  (100  ore  =  Is.  l^d.). 
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Burleigh  Ware 


99 


TRADE 


MARK. 


Selling  Lines  for  Christmas 


“  {Burleigh  Ware  ”  is 
the  Ideal  Ware  for 
Christmas  ^ rade . 


See  our  3\[e.w 

Dinner  Ware 
Fa  ncy  Ware 
toilet  Ware 


We  ca  nnot  Improve 
the  Quality,  but  can 
shore  you  3\{ew  Forms 
with'flrtistic  T^ecorations 


ILLUSTRATED  SHEETS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

BURGESS  &  LEIGH, 

Middleport  Pottery .  {BURS LEM. 

London  Address:  44,  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 

AUSTRALIA:  51,  Palings  Buildings,  Sydney,  Messrs.  T.  W.  HEATH  &  CO. 
NEW  ZEALAND:  41,  Fort  Street,  Auckland,  Messrs.  THOMAS  WEBB  &  CO. 
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Buyers’  Notes. 


C.  T.  Maling  &  Sons,  Ford  Potteries,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
are  represented  in  London  by  Mr.  S.  Stanley,  who  is  known 
well  in  the  trade,  having  been  for  many  years  buyer  in 
the  glass  and  china  departments  of  James  Shoolbred 
&  Co.  They  still  have  their  London  show  rooms  at  20, 
Bartlett Vbuildings,  Holborn-circus,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
been  established  so  many  years.  The  firm  are  manufac¬ 
turers  of  dinner,  toilet,  tea  and  breakfast  services,  and  all 
miscellaneous  table  ware  in  a  special  and  superior  semi¬ 
porcelain  body  which  they  call  their  “  Cetem  Ware.” 
This  is  a  registered  trade  mark,  suggested,  as  will  be 
seen,  by  the  initials  of  the  founder  of  the  business,  C.  T. 
Maling.  They  have  inaugurated  their  new  agency  by 
furnishing  Mr.  Stanley  with  a  number  of  original  and  up- 
to-date  shapes  and  patterns  in  all  lines,  particularly  in 
toilet  ware  and  dinner  ware.  Some  of  these,  we  understand, 
were  suggested  by  Mr.  Stanley  especially  for  the  home  trade, 
with  the  requirements  of  which  he  is  familiar.  The  firm 
have  made  further  improvements  in  the  special  body  of 
their  wares,  by  a  process  of  their  own  which  gives  the  goods 
a  china-like  appearance.  The  new  samples  of  toilet  ware 
are  pleasing  both  in  form  and  decoration,  as  will  be  seen 
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firm  do  not  produce  the  most  expensive  goods  in  any  line, 
but  produce  middle  class  qualities  in  great  variety.  Samples 
of  dinner  ware  are  shown  in  neat  plain  printed  patterns  and 
up  to  very  nicely  enamelled  and  gilt  designs.  The  new 
A  ine  decoration  is  a  good  example  of  numerous  small 
border  patterns,  on  services  with  either  round  or  oval 
vegetable  dishes.  The  firm  are  quite  in  touch  with  the 
times  in  their  new  lines  in  bulb-bowls,  which  com¬ 
prise  good  shapes  and  attractive  ornamentations.  The 
Dragon  ”  decoration  on  solid  coloured  grounds  and  gilt 
band  at  the  edge,  is  supplied  in  three  sizes.  A  neat 
octagon  form,  with  coloured  body  free  from  embossments 
and  flat  rim,  has  floral  decorations  on  light  ground  in  panels. 
The  octagon  shape  is  also  shown  with  conventional  decora¬ 
tions  in  blue  on  white  body,  and  is  supplied  in  solid  colours 
green,  marone,  and  turquoise.  There  is  a  large  variety 
of  teapots  and  stands,  and  jugs  decorated  to  match. 
The  ‘ '  Safety  ’  ’  teapot  has  a  sunk  lid,  and  the  foot  of  one 
pot  is  made  to  fit  on  the  lid  of  any  other,  so  that  for  re¬ 
staurant  and  hotel  use  they  may  be  conveniently  and  safely 
carried,  or  stocked  when  not  in  use.  There  are  many  other 
novel  specialities,  but  I  have  only  space  to  mention  one 
more — a  “  Nursery  Porridge  Set,”  consisting  of  a  porridge 
bowl,  and  nursery  plates  decorated  to  match.  The  rims 
of  the  plates  extend  inwardly,  and  prevent  the  child  from 
spilling  the  porridge  on  to  the  table-cloth. 


C.  T.  Maling  &  Sons. 
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fromthe  three  illustrations  of  them  we  give.  These  three  are 
representative  of  a  large  collection  of  toilet  services,  which 
includes  shapes  and  ornamentations  to  suit  all  tastes.  One 
of  the  new  shapes  is  the  “  Chester,”  a  plain  form  gracefully 
modelled  in  a  style  which,  with  the  nice  light  body,  presents 
a  resemblance  to  china.  We  show  the  “  Chester  ”  shape 
in  two  decorations — out  of  very  many  to  be  seen  at  the 
sample  rooms.  One  of  them  has  a  green  band  with  ribbon 
and  festoons  round  the  piece.  The  basin  has  the  decoration 
inside  and  outside.  The  same  pattern  is  supplied  w  ith  bands 
of  other  colours.  The  centre  ewer  and  basin  are  the  new 
“  Belmont”  shape,  in  the  number  8,560  decoration.  It 
has  a  pretty  embossed  design  relieved  in  blue  and  gold. 
This  new'  “  Belmont  ”  shape  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
plain  contour  of  the  “Chester”  service.  The  firm  make 
a  special  feature  of  their  original  chromo-litho  designs, 
which  are  shown  in  great  variety.  There  are  interesting 
novelties  in  dinner  ware  in  the  prevailing  style  of  neat  border 
patterns.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  a  pretty  “  Sham¬ 
rock  ’  ’  decoration  applied  on  services  with  either  round  or 
oval  covered  dishes.  The  firm  have  considerably  increased 
the  number  of  their  dinner  services,  and  the  excellent  new 
samples  indicate  that  they  w'ere  justified  in  doing  so. 
The  “  Chippendale,”  one  of  the  newrest,  has  all  the  features 
of  a  popular  service,  both  as  to  form  and  decoration.  The 


The  Anglo-Beige  Glass  Association,  Ltd.,  13,  St.  Andrew  - 
st.,  Holborn,  London,  E.C.,  have  at  their  London ‘rooms, 
wfliich  are  open  every  day,  samples  of  all  their  principal 
productions  in  glassware  for  household  purposes,  both 
useful  and  ornamental.  To  say  that  they  supply  almost 
every  article  of  domestic  glass  in  ordinary  use  is  quite  true 
— but  not  the  w'hole  truth.  The  company  are  specialists, 
and  supply  requisites  for  each  season  as  it  comes  round. 
Retail  dealers  wrho  want  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour 
will  find  that  as  far  as  glassware  is  concerned  they  can 
obtain  quick  delivery  of  the  newest  lines.  The  prudent 
dealer  will  anticipate  the  season  and  order  the  goods  appro¬ 
priate  to  them  in  advance.  But  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that  even  he  overlooks  some  necessary  line  and  under¬ 
estimates  the  demand  for  others.  The  Anglo -Beige  Glass 
Association  lay  themselves  out  to  supply  at  once  loose 
stock,  as  well  as  case  goods,  in  things  that  are  in  use  to-day. 
Flower  vases,  tubes  and  rose  bowls,  are  very  popular,  and 
the  Association  submits  a  large  variety  at  popular  prices. 
In  the  production  of  these  lines  two  objects  have  been 
aimed  at — and,  wre  should  think,  have  been  secured.  First, 
to  supply  artistic  shapes  daintily  ornamented  in  stjdes 
that  will  afford  pleasure  to  the  users  and  will  thus  sell 
freely  ;  and  second,  to  pack  the  goods  in  such  assorted 
quantities  as  will  be  convenient  to  dealers.  They  are 
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*1  The  World  requires  this  of  every  man,  and  with  equal  force  this 
applies  to  any  line  of  merchandise.  CHIPPENDALE  »  J(^PY?-Tn|_' 
has  won  for  itself  the  PREMIER  POSITION  in  PRESSED  GLASSWARE 
The  VERDICT  of  every  Glass  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  is  “FINES'! 
EVER  PRODUCED." 


*1  Its  BRILLIANCY.  SIMPLICITY. 


and  BEAUTY  of  DESIGN  has 
appealed  effectually  to  the  buying  Public,  and  to-day  CHIPPENDALE 
“  Krys-Tol”  enjoys  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  line  of  high 
grade  table  glassware. 

‘Prove  this 

by  sending  for  a  sample  package.  If  goods  are  not  equal  to  all  we  say 
we  will  pay  carriage  both  ways. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


TRADE 


MARK 


THE  JEFFERSON  GLASS  CO 
1  Follansbee  W.Va.  1 


C.  J.  PRATT  (  NATIONAL  GLASS  CO) 
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showing  many  graceful  shapes  in  vases  with  several  original 
and  artistic  ornamentations.  The  Royal  “  Georgian  ” 
vases  are  supplied  in  these  assorted  packages,  containing 
twelve  vases  of  five  different  patterns  and  twelve  rose 
bowls.  These  are  in  fine  crystal  glass  with  clear  etchings 
of  pretty  designs.  We  give  illustrations  of  three  of  these 
graceful  vases,  which  are  6  ins.  high,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
tastefully  etched  in  different  st}des.  The 
“  Georgian  ”  vases  are  also  supplied  with  the 
same  and  other  similar  decorations  in  new 
“  Duotint  ”  etchings.  The  ribbon,  festoon, 
and  other  patterns  are  decorated  in  colour. 

This  is  not  stained  or  painted  work,  but  is 
produced  by  a  special  process  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  own,  which  may  be  described  as 
“etching  in  colour.’’  The  decoration  is 
permanent,  and  several  colours  are  made  use 
of,  one  of  the  most  effective  being  a  pretty 
pale  green.  These  new  “  Georgian  ’’  vases 
form  most  appropriate  receptacles  for  the 
popular  “  Blitz  ’’  flower  holders,  which  we 
have  already  described  in  a  former  issue. 

Another  very  good  line  is  a  range  of  globes 
in  different  shapes,  three  of  which  we  illus¬ 
trate.  The  end  globes  are  each  3  ins.  high, 
the  centre  one  2J  ins.  They  are  decorated  in 
an  old  English  style  of  ornamentation  called 
the  “  Versailles,’’  but  executed  by  quite  a 
modern  method.  The  “  Versailles  ”  globes 
have  clear  etchings,  or  ‘  ‘  Duotint  ’  ’  etchings 
in  colour,  both  on  fine  crystal  glass.  The 
three  shapes  illustrated  are  supplied  for  the 
nience  of  customers  in  small  assorted  cases  or 
loose  stock.  The  company  make  a  feature  of  holding  a 
stock  of  sample  cases  of  table  service  and  of  assorted  jugs, 
celeries,  carafes  and  ups,  tumblers,  &c.,  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  They  are  packed  thus  for  dealers  who 
do  not  wish  to  buy  original  cases  of  each  line.  Two  new 
shapes  in  flower  tubes,  called  respectively  “Antony’’ 
and  “  Cleopatra,’’  are  supplied  in  flint  and  green,  and 
each  in  two  sizes.  They  are  classical  shapes,  the  latter 
tapering  in  the  manner  of  the  obelisk  on  the  Thames  Em¬ 
bankment.  The  company  are  showing  new  forms  of  their 
“  Silent  Salesmen  ”  in  the  form  of  metal  easels,  stands, 
hangers  and  holders,  which  enable  dealers  to  display 
glass,  china,  and  earthenware  in  the  shop  window,  on  the 
counter,  and  on  the  walls  in  a  convenient  and  attractive 
manner.  They  publish  an  interesting  little  booklet 
concerning  these  “  Silent  Salesmen,’’  showing  that  selling 


goods  is  to-day  a  fine  art.  I  have  only  space  just  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  Association  has  opened  a  new  department 
for  supplying  dealers  with  gummed  parcel  labels,  variously 
worded,  gummed  price  tickets  in  various  colours,  with 
prices  ranging  from  Id.  upwards,  and  with  neat  cards 
worded  “Trinket  Set,’’  “Tea  Service,’’  “Dinner  Set,’’ 
with  blank  space  for  the  gummed  price  tickets  to  be  added. 


conve- 

from 


Fig.  1.— Royal  “Georgian”  Vases. 

There  are  many  quite  artistic  tickets,  printed  in  white  foil 
on  green  or  chocolate  grounds  ;  also  blocked  in  silver  or  in 
gold,  with  bevelled  edge,  on  cream,  chocolate,  white,  or 
green  ground. 

James  Sadler  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newport-st.,  Burslem,  are 
manufacturers  of  teapots  and  jugs  on  an  extensive  scale. 
They  claim  to  be  specialists  in  these  lines,  which  they 
supply  in  decorated  earthenware,  Samian,  jet,  Rockingham, 
and  mosaic.  The  body  of  their  goods  is  a  very  sound  one 
and  has  quite  a  metallic  ring.  In  all  varieties  they  make 
teapots  (in  many  sizes),  kettle,  hot-water  jug  and  stand 
to  match.  These  make  very  useful  suites  that  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  china  tea  and  breakfast  ware.  The  company 
are  represented  in  London  by  Mr.  Wm.  Asprey,  who  shows 
a  large  assortment  of  samples  at  his  rooms,  5,  Hatton- 
garden,  E.C.  New  shapes  and  decorations  in  all  lines  are 
constantly  arriving  from  the  works.  We  illustrate  three 
teapot  shapes  and  one  jug — the  same  shapes  are  also  shown 


Fig.  2. — “Versailles”  Etching  in  Colour 
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in  many  other  decorations  at  the  sample  rooms.  The 
“  Trent,”  quite  a  new  shape,  is  the  last  teapot  on  the 
bottom  row.  It  is  there  shown  with  a  mottled  ground 
and  a  broad  white  band  with  roses  and  gilt  edges.  The 
shape  is  in  Messrs.  Sadler’s  best  style.  The  “  Bute  ” 
shape  is  supplied  in  numerous  decorations,  all  appropriate 
to  the  form.  A  very  attractive  one  has  embossed  panels 
and  flowers  on  ivory^round.  The  “  Ross  ”  shape  is  not 


German  Brewers  and  the  Battle  Syndicate.— A  meeting 
of  the  delegates  representing  the  brewing  industry  in 
Southern  Germany  was  held  at  Stuttgart' on  Nov.  21,  and 
was  largely  attended  by  members  from  Baden,  Bavaria, 
and  W  urtemberg,  and  more  particularly  bv  representatives 
of  the  various  local  associations.  Letters  approving  the 
the  meeting  were  also  received  from  Elsass- 
Lothringen.  The  meeting  took  up  a  decided  attitude 


A  tuuis.  uij  a  ueciaeci  attitude 

new  this  season,  but  it  is  a  popular  one,  and  is  supplied  i  against  the  new  price  list  of  the  Bottle  Svndicate  the 
in  many  ornamentations.  J  ' 


We  give  an  illustration 
of  this  shapie,  the  first 
in  the  bottom  row. 
Amongst  many  decora¬ 
tions  on  the  ‘  ‘  Ross  ’  ’ 
shape  one  of  the  most 
effective  has  raised  gold 
decorations  on  cobalt 
blue  ground.  The  shape 
is  also  supplied  with 
coloured  ground  and 
imitation  silver  mounts. 
The  company  supply 
tankard  jugs  to  match 
all  decorations,  and  with 
or  without  Jlids.  The 
hot-water  jugs  are  fitted 
with  ‘  ‘  Tofts  ’  ’  and’other 
patent  lids.  The  tankard 
jug  illustrated  is  in  solid 
green — other  colours  are 
also  supplied.  The  com¬ 
pany  are  prolific  in 
decorations.  Many  of 
the  shapes  are  in  bronze 
green  with  silver  bands, 
others  in  solid  silver,  and 
others  with  pink  ground 
and  raised  gold  decora¬ 
tions.  There  are  some 
pretty  landscapes  and 
sea  views  on  light]bands, 
with  the  body  of  the  pot 
in  solid  colour  and  gold. 

We  give  illustrations  of 
the  newest  shape — the 
Argyle.’  ’  This  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  registration — 
No.  572379— and  bids 

fair  to  be  a  popular  one. 

On  the  top  row  we  show 
a  teapot,  “Argyle” 
shape,  pattern  1269,  with 
gold,  and  turquoise  bead 


J.  Sadler  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Burslem. 


[Photo,  by  “  The  Pottery  Gazette. ” 


Royal  blue  ground,  raised 

.  *  --  -  ■ -  decoration.  The  two  gold 

ands  near  the  opening,  connected  at  intervals  with 
oars  ot  gold,  make  an  original  decoration.  The  other 
teapot  on  the  top  row  is  the  ‘  ‘  Argyle  ’  ’  shape  in 
smaller  size,  with  green  ground  and  raised  gold  and  light 
gieen  ornamentations.  The  middle  row  in  the  group 

i  ocntrate^f  c°mPlete  set  of  five  pieces,  with  decoration 
1280,  on  the  ‘Argyle  ”  shape.  The  teapot  and  stand, 
sugar  and  cream,  and  hot-water  jug  in  this  shape,  with 
raised  gold  and  bead  decoration,  form  a  handsome  suite, 
lliey  are  quite  new  ;  the  samples  we  have  photographed 
are  the  only  pieces  yet  sent  out  from  the  works.  As  a 
curiosity  Mr.  Asprey  is  showing  a  “  Rockingham  ”  teapot 
holding  nine  pints.  It  is  in  the  globe  shape  and  has  two 
spouts,  by  means  of  which  two  cups  can  be  filled  at 
once.  It  is  intended  for  use  at  large  gatherings. 


prices  sought  to  be  charged  to  breweries  south  of  Darmstadt 
being  again  higher  than  to  those  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  pretext  for  this  higher  charge  is  the  heavier  cost  of 
carriage  to  South  Germany,  but  this  is  claimed  to  be  un¬ 
tenable,  it  being  stated  that  the  bottle  works  in  that  district 
are  now  compelled,  by  the  Syndicate,  to  charge  the  brewers 
in  their  immediate  vicinity  more  than  they  do  for  con¬ 
signments  sent  to  the  extreme  north.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  by  the  meeting  that  in  the  event  of  the  Bottle 
Syndicate  refusing  to  drop  its  unjustified  demands,  an 
energetic  campaign  should  be  commenced,  and  that 
firm  agreements  should  be  entered  into  with  non-syndicated 
bottle  makers  in  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  Bohemia, 
with  whom  negotiations  have  already  been  opened.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  central  office  for 
dealing  with  this  and  various  other  questions,  the  manage¬ 
ment  being  vested  in  Dr.  Schmid,  president  of  the  Wurtem- 
berg  Brewers’  Association,  4,  Seestrasse,  Stuttgart. 
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SHOPPING  WEEKS  AND  WINDOW 

DISPLAYS. 

(by  one  of  our  staff.) 

THROUGHOUT  the  country  retail  traders  in 
all  branches  of  business  have  been* combining 
in  organised  efforts  to  attract  customers  to 
their  towns.  The  idea  of  each  trader,  of 
course,  has  been  to  improve  his  individual 
trade,  but  the  collective  idea  has  been  to  impress  on  their 
fellow -townsmen  and  on 
residents  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  the 
desirability  of  doing  their 
shopping  in  their  own 
district,  instead  of  taking 
train  and  tramcar  to  the 
nearest  large  town  and 
making  their  purchases 
there.  The  advantage  of 
spending  one’s  money,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  one’s 
own  town  have  not  yet 
been  properly  realised,  but 
the  holding  of  ‘  ‘  shop¬ 
ping  weeks  ”  is  likely  to 
foster  it.  In  many  cases 
local  authorities  are  co¬ 
operating  with  tradesmen 
in  their  efforts  to  keep 
trade  in  the  district.  It 
is  surprising  that  Town 
Councils  and  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Boards  have  not 
taken  steps  in  this  matter 
before.  The  prosperity  of 
a  town  —  as  a  town — 
depends  so  largely  on  the 
prosperity  of  its  trades¬ 
men,  that  residents  who 
are  not  tradesmen  are 
greatly  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  local  shop¬ 
keepers.  All  residents  are 
ratepayers,  and  their  desire 
is  (or  should  be)  to  '  ‘  keep 
down  the  rates.”  Shop¬ 
keepers  as  a  rule  pay  larger 
sums  in  rates  than  private 
residents,  so  that  the  more 
shopkeepers  there  are  in  a 
town  or  district  the  lower 
will  be  the  rates  required 
from  the  other  residents. 

This  fact  is  made  clear  in 
towns  or  districts  when 
.  there  is  a  large  number  of 
shops  untenanted.  The 
moral  is  obvious  —  the 
public  ought  to  spend  as 
much  money  as  they  can 
in  their  own  towns,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  fellow- 
ratepayers.  In  most  of 
our  towns  with  popula¬ 
tions  of  10,000  or  15,000  and  upwards  all  things 
required  for  household  and  personal  use  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  advantageously  as  in  the  larger  towns  to 
which  the  public — ladies  especially — too  frequently  go 
regularly  to  do  their  shopping.  The  object  of  shopping 


weeks  ”  and  “  window  competitions  ”  is  to  demonstrate 
this.  There  have  been  successful  shopping  weeks  in  Maid¬ 
stone,  Ealing,  Stourbridge,  Reading,  and  many  other 
places  arranged  by  committees  of  tradesmen  and  the  local 
Chambers  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Maidstone  held  its  third  annual  Window-Dressing 
Competition  in  the  second  week  of  November.  The 
weather  was  bright  and  sunny,  and  large  crowds  thronged 
the  principal  streets,  and  were  interested  in  the  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  displays  which  the  enterprising  tradesmen 


Ax  “All  White”  Window;  Mr.  S.  P.  Sanders,  Maidstone. 

of  the  borough  had  arranged.  The  railways  brought 
thousands  of  visitors  from  the  surrounding  district,  and 
report  says  the  shopkeepers  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  alreadv,  but  the  benefits  from  the  ad\  ertisement 
they  have  received  will  come  in  the  future.  In  the  com- 
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petition  house-furnishers,  chinaTdealers^  and  picture 
dealers  were  bracketed  in  one  class.  Jacob’s  Stores  in 
Week-st.  were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  their  “  dining¬ 
room  window  ’  in  which  pottery  and  glass  were  con¬ 
spicuous.  (We  gave  an  account  of  the  china  and  glass  at 
those  stores  a  short  time  ago.)  The  second  prize  in  this 
class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  P.  Sanders,  china  dealer, 
Week-st.,  for  the  handsome  display  made  in  his  ‘ £  all- 
wlnte  window.  We  give  an  illustration  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  display  of  white  china  and  white  domestic  ware. 
W  e  understand  the  idea  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Sanders 
b\  the  illustrated  article  on  “an  all-white  window” 

hvMrnHinrUWSS*f  f.°,r  JUly'  The  "i'ld0W  WaS  dressed 
by  Mi  H.  G.  Wyatt,  the  manager  of  Mr.  Sanders’  china 

department  and  the  arrangement  of  it  displays  great  taste 

and  ingenuity  The  shelves  and  fittings  were  covered 

rpbpf  <!n!SP  bf  kf,  mmLg  ,whlch  threw  g°ods  into  sharp 
chef  and  made  the  whole  window  very  effective,  and 

SXhv  a  ude  proved  a  good  selling  show. 

'  \-^t  himself  wrote  all  the  tickets  and  show-cards  for 

tWWlM°WQ  ^  p[0babl>r  the  Judges  did  not  know 
that.  Mr  Sanders  china  department  is  well  known 

amongst  the  makers  of  English  pottery  and  earthenw  are. 
He  is  the  sole  agent  in  the  district  for  Copelands,  and  keeps 
the  goods  of  many  other  high-class  firms .  1 

Swindon  has  also  held  its  second  “Annual  Window 
ressmg  Competition,’’  which  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
opping  eek  .  in  other  towns.  The  competition  is 
promoted  by  the  Swindon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  the 
object  of  attracting  strangers  to  the  townand  of  encouraging 
i  esidents  to  make  their  purchases  there.  Instead  of  money 

STL  diplo“a?.  wfe  gi^n  in  the  various  classes, 
*£d  f°r  xe  ^nera  display  three  handsome  prizes  were 
ered.  In  Class  12  (China  and  Glass),  Mcllroy,  Ltd 
were  awarded  as  first  prize  the  silver  cup  (for  the  second 
time)  foi  their  admirable  window  display.  H.  J.  Deacon 
&  Sons  won  the  second  prize,  the  shield  of  oxidised  silver, 
presented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr  R  M 

S  WfaS  Very  bighIiy  commended— all  for  their  pretty 
and  effective  window  ^spiays.  These  awards  were  made 
of  f  hi,  g6ne^f  competition  of  all  trades,  and  not  for  displays 
c  una  and  glass  only.  It  was  admitted  that  the  window 
dressing  was  of  a  high  class  throughout,  and  the  trades¬ 
men  are  satisfied  with  the  business  results. 

Ealtng  has  had  an  Imperial  as  well  as  a  local  object  in 
view,  for  tpe  Chamber  of  Commerce  assisted  in  the  promo- 

,*T°.an  J  A*“  Bnti8h  ”  sh°PP“«  The  double  p”r. 

E°  W  buJ  T  BOt  °‘ily  *t°  induoe  Pc°Ple  t0  8h°P  ^ 

Ealing  but  to  buy  goods  of  British  manufacture.  The 
week  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Ealing  addresses 

raXThe0ntthef°bie^  °f  ^  expe™nt,  an'd  a  pageant 
“  AH  Britkb  ”re  S'  •  There  a  patriotic  concert  with 
militarv  faff  music  a  torch-light  procession,  and  a 

shorn  /  SOfthat  vl?ltors  who  came  to  look  at  the 

bhops  had  plenty  of  other  things  to  interest  them. 

Stourbridge  had  one  of  the  most  successful  weeks 

Chamber ^f  Tmd  °f  T*  the  auspices  of  the  local 

L  amber  of  rrade  and  a  committee  of  tradesmen  The 

inceiitive  t0  tradesmen  6 to  mike 

tunhv  nf  p  ?i’  an1  thus  afforded  the  public  an  oppor- 

Sre  ph!®8  the  advantaf s  of  town  aS  a  shearing 

centre.  Prizes  were  given  for  “  Window  Dressing  ”  in 

the  various  trades,  and  the  awards  were  made  bv  inde“ 

foTthe  besW  d°mn  difanCe-  The  second  competition, 
lor  the  best  window  display,  was  decided  by  votes  of  the 

visitors  sent  in  on  post-cards.  The  prizes  were  given  to 

nearest  to  tK  ?  ft  '’?•!  window  displays  in  tke  ™der 
gifm  to  school  Z  hI  maJ°rity-  Prizes  were  also 

scCl-girk  under  ft  “  r  Wyears  of  ™d  others  to 
Window  d-  1  the8amf  a«o.  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
1°"  d,sPla.vs  made  during  the  week.  There  were 
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concerts  and  special  theatrical  entertainments  to  further 

di^tEbutld  8  t0/?e  t0Tn‘  The  local  Camber  of  Trade 
distributed  a  useful  guide  to  the  shopping  week,  with 

xcellent  illustrations  of  places  and  buildings  of  interest 

m  the  neighbourhood,  well  printed  by  Mark  &  Moody  Ltd 

artist ieqfl  a"d  Polishers  in  the  town.  It  has  an 

“ly  designed  coloured  wrapper  illustrating  a 
shopping  group  a  century  ago.  Diplomas  of  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  Class  were  given  for  the  best  dressed  windows  in  13 

inTheT  °M w b'?  and  glaSS  are  not  deluded 

MrW  iu  Mri  J'  W'  ,Woolley’  170>  Lower  High-st.,  the 
-  n  the  district’  however,  had  a  window 
Show  veil  deserving  recognition  for  the  assortment  of 
dinner,  tea,  toilet  and  trinket  sets  and  table  glass  dis- 
played.  Mark  &  Moody,  Ltd.,  53  and  54,  High-st,,  are  not 
chma  and  glass  dealers— as  we  understand  the  description— 
yet  they  deal  in  china.  They  favoured  visitors  during 
Shopping  Week  with  a  special  display  of  Royal 
Worcester  porcelain  and  Ruskin  art  pottery,  including 
brsea¥a  ’  dlni/er’  dessert,  and  tea  services,  and  a  pleasing 
assortment  of  ornamental  and  fancy  goods.  Arthur 
rry,  house  furnisher,  179,  Lower  High-st.,  had  a  good 
show  of  toilet  ware  in  one  of  his  windows.  S 

RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  HENRY  Q.  C 

BISHOP. 

.  7T  T  *he  e?ld  of  this  year,  Mr.  H.  G.  C.  Bishop,  of 
Greenbank,  Newton  Abbot,  is  retiring  from 
l(d)\  th®  Devon  mid  Courtenay  Clay  Co.,  Ltd., 
/  W  1  and  from  the  clay  trade,  with  which  he  has  been 
^  Ultimately  associated  for  twenty  years.  The 

name  Bishop  ’  ’  has  a  long  and  honourable  connection 
with  the  pottery  trades,  but  records  show  that  the  family 
has  played  an  important  part  in  county  and  national 
history  for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  This  would  have 
been  a  fitting  opportunity  to  give  some  particulars  of  Mr. 
Bishop  s  noteworthy  ancestors,  but  he  is  of  such  a  modest 
nature,  that  we  do  not  think  he  would  like  it,  and  we 
therefore  refrain.  We  may,  however,  mention  an  entry 
relating  to  the  family,  which  appears  in  the  journals  of  the 
Mouse  of  Commons  under  the  date  of  Dec.  1,  1646,  as 
follows  :—  Resolved,  that  this  House  doth  nominate  and 
appoint  Richard  Bishop,  Esq.,  to  be  Sheriff  of  the  Countv 
of  Southampton,  &c.”  Mr.  H.  G.  C.  Bishop  is  a  brother  of 
Mr.  W  H  Bishop,  solicitor,  and  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bishop  the 

MradR°fi  the  Pri!!  °f  Blshop  &  Stonier,  potters,  Hanley. 
Mr.  Bishop  acted  as  managing  partner  in  the  Devon  and 
Lourtenay  Clay  Co.,  and  subsequently  as  manager  of  the 
Devon  and  Courtenay  Clay  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  acquired  the 
business  in  1903.  His  nephew,  Mr.  G.  Chatterlev  Bishop, 

ion  eJhexxn(^  ™anager  the  commencement  of 

1911.  Mr.  H  G.  C.  Bishop  is  a  keen  evangelist,  and  for 
several  years  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Race  Course 
Mission,  and  similar  efforts.  It  was  something  both  new 
and  strange  to  see  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  the  same  methods 
used  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  as  are  emploved  bv 
missioners  on  a  race  course.  That  a  man  of  business 
s  ould  carry  a  bag  on  which  there  was  conspicuouslv 
displayed  a  quotation  from  John  iii.  7,  and  should  hand 
every  io  y  possible  a  tract  or  leaflet,  as  well  as  speaking  to 
some,  was  a  surprise  to  many,  and  naturally  met  with 
various  receptions.  Some  were  sarcastic,  a"  few  highly 
indignant,  while  on  the  other  hand  some  came  forward°and 
s  10  j  tae,  missioner  by  the  hand,  expressing  thanks  for  the 
good  work  he  was  doing.  Mr.  Bishop  has  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  his  messages  have  been  accepted 
and  m  a  communication  to  us  he  quotes  St.  Paul’s  declara¬ 
tion  :  Romans  i.  16.  We  wish  Mr.  Bishop  health  in  his 
in  ![ement’  and  we  all  know  how  he  will  occupy  himself 
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Obituary. 

JOHN  RANDALL,  F.Q.S.,  Aged  ioo. 

R.  JOHN  RANDALL — artist,  author,  scientist 
— died  at  his  residence  in  Madeley,  Shropshire, 
on  Nov.  16.  The  death  of  a  centenarian  can 
never  be  a  matter  for  surprise  to  his  relatives 
and  friends,  but  none  the  less  the  death  of  the 
genial  old  gentleman  of  Madeley,  inevitable  as  it  was,  has 
elicited  warm  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  gap  it  has  left 
in  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  and  admirers.  The 
deceased  had  a  number  of  admirers  who  never  had  the 
privilege  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him.  He  was 
a  remarkable  personality,  and  though  he  has  not  been 


Mr.  John  Randall. 


seen  in  public  lately,  he  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the 
notable  worthies  of  the  county.  He  was  essentially  a 
county  man,  and  his  name  and  works  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  with  esteem  in  Salop.  He  was  born  at  Broseley, 
on  Sept.  1,  1810,  and  on  leaving  school  was  taught  the  art 
of  painting  on  china  at  the  decorating  works  of  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Martin  Randall,  at  Madeley.  The  china  ware  pro¬ 
duced  at  Madeley  at  that  time  was  famous  for  its  quality, 
and  also  for  the  artistic  character  of  its  decoration.  Mr. 
Martin  Randall  eventually  moved  to  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries  and  took  his  nephew  with  him.  The  latter  soon 
found  congenial  employment  at  Davenport's,  but  in  a  short 
time  he  moved  to  Rockingham,  and  subsequently  returned 
to  Shropshire,  and  was  engaged  as  a  painter  on  china  by 
Mr.  John  Rose,  at  the  Coalport  China  Works.  He  was 
fond  of  painting  birds — always  studying  from  Nature — 
and  attained  a  proficiency  in  that  branch  of  ceramic 
decoration  which  has  made  him  almost  w'orld  famous. 
Both  at  home  and  abroad,  particularly  in  America,  ‘  ‘  Birds 
by  Randall  ”  are  greatly  appreciated  by  connoisseurs  and 
dealers.  His  personal  observations  of  birds  in  their 
natural  environment  enabled  him  to  break  away  from 
established  methods  of  portraying  them  on  china,  and 
thus  it  was  that  he  became  recognised  as  an  expert  in 
this  branch  of  art. 


Mr.  Randall,  how'ever,  did  not  spend  all  his  mental 
energy  in  painting  on  china,  great  as  was  his  natural 
gift  for  that  art.  He  had  always  been  fond  of  geology, 
and  early  in  his  career  at  Coalport  he  turned  his  attention 
to  local  geological  and  historical  research,  and  made  a 
valuable  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils  of  the  district, 
which  he  sent  to  the  International  Exhibition  in  1837, 
and  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  it.  This  collection 
was  purchased  for  the  nation,  part  of  it  being  now'  at  the 
British  Museum,  another  portion  having  been  exchanged 
with  the  Curator  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  His 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  his  county,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  his  confidence  in  himself,  enabled  him  to  cause  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Authorities  to  reverse  an  opinion  they 
had  published  respecting  a  range  of  rocks  on  the  banks  of 
Linley  brook,  near  Bridgenorth.  They  had  described 
this  range  on  their  map  as  new  red  sandstone,  but  Mr. 
Randall  proved  it  to  be  “  Devonian.”  They  admitted 
that  he  was  right,  and  altered  their  maps  accordingly. 
The  outcome  of  this  was  that  he  wras  invited  to  contribute 
a  paper  to  the  Geological  Society,  which  he  did,  and  was 
elected  a  Fellow.  In  1867  he  was  sent  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  to  report  on  the  pottery  there, 
and  also  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  France.  Mr. 
Delane,  the  editor  of  “  The  Times,”  complimented  Mr. 
Randall  on  this  report,  which  he  published  in  full  in  his 
paper.  Mr.  Randall  had  given  much  attention  to  technical 
education,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the  Society  of  Arts  he 
read  a  paper  before  the  members  on  that  subject.  He  wras 
thereupon  offered  a  position  at  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  he  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  accept. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Randall  w'as  busy  as  a  ceramic  artist, 
and  was  not  only  maintaining,  but  enhancing  his  reputation 
as  a  painter  of  birds.  When  Mr.  Alderman  Padmore,  of 
Worcester,  offered  three  prizes  for  essays  on  “Mental 
Cultivation,”  Mr..  Randall  found  time  to  write  one,  and 
was  awarded  the  second  prize.  The  first  prize  wrent  to 
Mr.  John  Saville,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  third  one  to 
Mr.  J.  A.  Langford  (afterwards  Dr.  Langford),  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  The  high  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Langford’s 
abilities  were  held,  help  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  great 
merit  of  Mr.  Randall’s  essay.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  regular  contributor  to  local  journals,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  made  valuable  additions  to  the  history  of  his  native 
county.  His  principal  books  are  “The  Severn  Valley,” 
“The  History  of  Madeley,”  “Clay  Industries  of  Shropshire,” 
“  The  History  of  Broseley,”  “  Old  Sports  and  Sports¬ 
men,”  “  Life  of  John  Wilkinson.”  He  also  wrote  guides 
to  Wenlock,  Bridgenorth,  and  several  other  places.  As 
evidence  of  the  wonderful  mental  activity  of  the  deceased, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  ten  years  ago — that  is  to  say, 
when  he  was  ninety  years  of  age — he  wrote  the  section  on 
the  “  Arts  and  Industries  of  the  County,”  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  “  Victorian  History  of  Shropshire,” 
issued  by  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  hundredth  year  he  was 
publicly  entertained  by  the  Town  Council  of  Wenlock, 
who  conferred  upon  him  the  freedom  of  the  borough. 
On  the  same  occasion  the  public  gave  evidence  of  the  great 
respect  in  w'hich  he  was  held  by  those  among  whom  he 
lived,  by  presenting  him  with  his  portrait  and  an  illumin¬ 
ated  address — both  very  r.ppropriately  painted  on  china. 
Seven  of  Mr.  Randall’s  children  and  grandchildren  are 
holding  responsible  positions  under  Government.  On 
Sept.  3  this  year  the  day  he  completed  his  hundredth 
year,  he  received  the  following  message  from  His  Majesty  : 
—  “  The  King  having  heard  that  you  have  attained  the 
great  age  of  a  hundred,  commands  me  to  offer  you  his 
sincere  congratulations,  and  trusts  that  you  are  in  good 
health. — A.  Bigge.” 
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In  addition  he  received  hundreds  of  congratulations 
by  letter,  post-card,  and  telegrams,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Randall  s  long  and  useful  career  has  seldom 
—if  ever  been  equalled  in  the  pottery  trade — but  never 
excelled. 

We  are  able  to  present  a  portrait  of  the  deceased,  by 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Skitt,  of  Wrocknorden-rd., 
Wellington,  who  has  lent  us  a  photograph  presented  to 
him  by  Mr.  Randall,  who  wrote  his  name  on  it  at  Mr. 
Skitt’s  request— an  interesting  memento  of  a  remarkable 
man. 


THE  LATE  MR.  E.  BRAIN. 

IN  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  short  obituary  notice  of  the 
late  Mr.  Elijah  Brain,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  E.  Brain 
&  Co.,  china  manufacturers,  Longton.  We  were  unable 
to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the  deceased  in  time  to  repro¬ 
duce  it  to  accompany  our  notice,  and  the  death  of  Mr. 
Brain  took  place  too  near  the  end  of  the  month  to  enable  us 
to  make  any  other  reference  to  the  funeral  than  to  give  the 
date  of  it.  The  above  is  an  excellent  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  lent  us  by  a  member  of  the  family.  There 
was  a  large  assembly  of  relatives,  social  friends,  business 
acquaintances,  and  representatives  of  many  public  bodies 

at  the  funeral 
service  held  in 
the  Methodist 
Church,  Fen¬ 
ton,  on  the 
afternoon  of 
Wednesday, 
Oct.  26.  The 
interment  took 
place  immedi¬ 
ately  after  at 
the  Fenton 
Cemetery,  and, 
in  addition  to 
those  present 
at  the  service, 
the  concourse 
of  people  at¬ 
tending  it  was 
a  striking  tes¬ 
timony  of  the 
esteem  in 
which  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  held 
for  his  personal 
worth,  and  for  his  many  public  and  philanthropic  services. 
Amongst  those  who  followed  the  members  of  the  family 
in  the  procession  were  many  pottery  manufacturers,  Mr. 
F.  Findlay  the  London  representative  of  the  firm,  Major 
Cecil  Wedgwood  D.S.O.,  the  Mayor,  and  Alderman  “F. 
Green  the  Deputy-Mayor,  representing  the  Federated 
Council,  representatives  of  the  Fenton  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  the  China  Manufacturers’  Association,  of  the 
Fenton  Building  Society,  and  of  the  local  bowling  club. 
The  trustees  and  leaders  of  the  Church  and  Sunday  school 
v  it h  which  the  late  Mr.  Brain  had  been  long  associated 
weie  also  present.  In  the  address  delivered  at  the  service 
in  the  church,  reference  was  made  to  the  labours  of  the 
deceased  for  twenty-four  years  in  connection  with  the 
municipal,  educational,  and  philanthropic  institutions, 
and  to  the  unselfish  service  he  had  rendered  for  fifty  years, 
as  Sunday-school  teacher  and  superintendent.  A  large 
number  of  the  workpeople  of  the  Foley  Works  joined  the 
procession  from  the  church  to  the  cemetery.  We  tender 
'  >  .u  s\  mpathy  to  the  widow  and  family  in  their  great  sorrow. 


[Photo,  by  Newmans,  Sydney. 

Mr.  E.  Brain. 


CALEB  CARDER,  Aged  74. 

WE  announce  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Caleb 
Carder,  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  C. 
Carder  &  Sons,  stoneware  manufacturers, 
Leys  Pottery,  Brierley  Hill,  Staffs.  The  de¬ 
ceased  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  and  a 
severe  cold  was  followed  by  pneumonia.  At  his  advanced 
age  he  had  not  strength  to  contend  against  it,  and  he  passed 
away  on  Nov.  15  at  his  residence,  Campbell-st.,  Brock- 
moor.  He  had  been  a  widower  for  sixteen  years,  and 
resided  with  his  son  Mr.  George  Carder  and  Mrs.  Carder. 
The  business  was  founded  by  his  father  sixty  years  ago, 
at  wdiose  death  the  deceased  succeeded  to  the  control. 
A  few  years  ago  he  admitted  two  of  his  sons  to  partnership 
with  him,  and  they  gradually  relieved  him  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  management.  The  late  Mr.  Carder  retained  his 
interest  in  the  business  to  the  last,  but  for  the  past  two 
years  has  not  taken  any  active  part  in  it.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  Council  for  the  Brockmoor  ward 
of  the  Kingswinford  division,  and  at  his  last  election  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  As  a  young  man  he  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  friendly  society  movement,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  services  for  twenty  years  as  secretary  and 
trustee  of  Court  “Lily  of  the  Moor,”  A.O.F.,  he  was 
presented  in  1889  with  a  handsome  clock.  He  took  part 
in  political  matters,  and  was  an  earnest  member  of  the 
Wesleyan  Church.  He  leaves  five  sons  and  one  daughter, 
all  of  whom  are  married.  Deceased  was  greatly  respected 
by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  the  churchyard,  Brockmoor,  on  Nov.  19. 


WILLIAM  MATTHEW  DRAKEFORD, 

Aged  46. 

WE  record  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  W. 

M.  Drakeford,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Redfern  & 
Drakeford,  Balmoral  China  Works,  High-st., 
Longton.  Death  under  any  circumstances  is 
always  a  severe  blow  to  relatives  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  but  the  tragic  nature  of  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Drake¬ 
ford,  while  yet  comparatively  young,  added  to  the  distress 
his  loss  would  at  any  time  have  occasioned.  He  had  been 
attending  an  organ  recital  at  Westwood  Hall,  Leek,  on 
October  27,  and  on  walking  from  the  Hall  to  the  Leek 
Station  to  catch  the  last  train  in  company  with  some  friends, 
he  complained  of  a  pain  at  his  heart  and  manifested  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  breathing.  In  the  train  these 
symptoms  increased,  and  he  evinced  a  desire  to  get  out  of 
the  train.  He  was  of  course  restrained  by  his  friends,  and 
restoratives  were  administered,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
passed  away  before  the  train  reached  Endon.  On  arriving 
at  Stoke,  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  train  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  musical  function  at  Leek,  received  with 
sorrow  and  consternation  the  intelligence  of  the  painful 
occurrence.  The  body  was  removed  to  the  residence  of 
the  deceased,  Meir-rd.,  Normacot.  The  late  Mr.  Drake¬ 
ford  was  considered  one  of  the  most  practical  potters  in 
the  district.  He  had  been  associated  with  the  industry 
all  his  business  life.  In  his  young  days  he  was  employed 
at  Green  Brothers,  China  Works,  Fenton,  and  subsequently 
was  associated  with  Thomas  Forester  &  Sons,  of  Longton. 
About  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  he  left  Forester  &  Sons, 
and,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Redfern,  commenced  manu¬ 
facturing  on  his  own  account.  Their  business  increased, 
and  about  six  years  ago  they  erected  their  present  extensive 
works.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Redfern  retired,  and  Mr. 
Drakeford  took  Mr.  Norbury  as  partner.  The  deceased 
wras  of  a  genial,  friendly  disposition,  and  was  greatly 
respected  by  a  large  circle  of  business  acquaintances  and 
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personal  friends.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  and 
an'  expert  organist.  For  several  years  he  was  honorary 
organist  (and  also  vicar’s  churchwarden)  at  St.  James’ 
Church,  Ixmgton.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  his  medical 
attendant,  he  had  given  up  organ  playing  on  account  of 
heart  trouble.  Pie  was  also  a  skilful  pianist  and  a  finished 
bass  singer,  but  his  public  appearances  in  these  capacities 
were  always  for  charitable  and  philanthropic  purposes,  on 
behalf  of  which  he  has  given  recitals  in  all  parts  of  the 
district.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Xov.  29,  at  Normacot, 
after  a  choral  service  at  St.  James’ Church,  Longton,  in  the 
course  of  which  Chopin’s  Funeral  March,  a  favourite  with 
the  deceased,  was  played.  A  large  number  of  pottery 
manufacturers  and  local  residents  were  present  at  the 
interment.  The  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  one  son  and 
two  daughters. 


JOHN  SHAW,  Aged  77. 

■  r  NOTHER  of  the  old  glass  manufacturers  of  the 
kX  Y  North  has  passed  away  at  a  ripe  age,  and 

YY  amidst  widely  expressed  feelings  of  regret,  in 

I  @  \  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  Cannington, 
X  jL  Shaw  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  glass  bottle  makers,  Sherdley 
Olass  Works,  St.  Helens.  Mr.  Shaw  founded  the  business 
half  a  century  ago,  and  had  been  chairman  of  the  directors 
since  the  formation  of  the  limited  liability  company,  but 
had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  manufactory  for  many 
years.  The  deceased  had  been  failing  in  health  for  about 
three  years,  but  had  not  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  before  his  death.  He  passed  away  peace¬ 
fully  at  his  residence,  Eccleston  Hall,  near  Prescot,  St. 
Helens,  early  in  the  morning  of  Nov.  2.  His  wife  died 
twenty  years  ago,  but  he  leaves  a  family  of  seven  children 
— 'two  of  his  sons,  Mr.  W.  Regard  Shaw,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  are  in  the  business.  The  deceased  was  born  in  York¬ 
shire,  but  commenced  bottle  making  on  his  own  account 
in  St.  Helens  fifty  years  ago  at  Ravenhead.  A  man  of 
great  diligence,  he  has  made  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
In  1867  his  business  (carried  on  under  the  firm  name  of 
John  Shaw  &  Co.)  was  amalgamated  with  that  of  John 
Cannington  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  under  the  style  of  Can¬ 
nington,  Shaw  &  Co.,  and  to-day  the  company  have  one 
of  the  largest  glass  bottle  manufactories  in  the  kingdom. 
Deceased  has  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years  at  Eccleston 
Hall,  and  has  been  actively  associated  with  Eccleston 
Church  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time.  He  has  not 
taken  any  prominent  part,  either  in  politics  or  local  public 
affairs,  but  was  greatly  respected  by  a  large  circle  of 
business  acquaintances  and  by  the  residents  of  the  district 
in  which  he  lived.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Eccleston  on 
Nov.  4,  and  in  addition  to  many  members  of  the  family, 
was  attended  by  the  directors  and  the  country  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  company,  a  large  number  of  the  office  staff, 
and  about  sixty  of  the  oldest  workmen.  Mr.  T.  Rigby, 
president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  makers’  Association,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  London  &  North  Western  Railway  Co., 
and  other  public  companies  and  associations  were  also 
present. 


of  residents  in  the  potteries  apart  from  the  fac  t  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  the  renowned  artist  in  Pate-sur-Pate.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mons.  Leon  Arnoux,  who 
came  from  Valantine  in  the  Pyrenees  and  made  his 
home  in  the  potteries,  and  was  for  many  years  principal 
art  director  at  Minton’s.  The  deceased  was  born  in 
France,  but  was  so  young  when  she  came  to  England 
with  her  parents  that  her  whole  life  has  been  that  of  an 
Englishwoman.  Just  40  years  ago  Mons.  Solon,  who  had 
made  an  artistic  reputation  at  Sevres,  came  to  England,  and 
it  may  be  said  he  naturally  settled  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries  where  in  course  of  time  he  also  became  associated 
with  Minton’s,  where  he  found  a  number  of  clever  Continen¬ 
tal  ceramic  artists  engaged.  He  soon  became  an  intimate 
friend  of,  as  well  as  a  congenial  co-worker  with,  his  fellow 
countryman — M.  Arnoux — a  friendship  which  in  time  led 
to  relationship,  for  he  married  his  friend’s  daughter,  now 
deceased.  They  were  married  at  Stoke,  where  they  have 
since  lived  and  worked  happily  in  the  midst  of  their  family, 
respected  by  all  who  were  associated  with  them. 

Madame  Solon  no  doubt  inherited  her  love  of  pottery 
from  her  distinguished  father,  but  it  must  have  been  im¬ 
proved  and  intensified  by  the  brilliant  career  as  artist 
and  writer  of  her  distinguished  husband.  She  was  a  clever 
woman, with  fine  artistic  tastes,  in  harmony  with  his,  and,  it 
is  said,  assisted  him  in  his  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  ceramics.  More  than  this,  she  assisted  him  in  acquiring 
the  famous  collection  of  pottery  he  now  possesses.  Happy 
in  her  own  family,  she  ungrudgingly  extendedhersympathies 
to  those  around  her — especially  to  those  who  were  afflicted 
or  in  trouble.  Her  charity  was  proverbial,  and  her  death 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  many  she  has  befriended.  She  took 
great  interest  in  local  affairs,  and  especially  in  educational 
questions,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Stoke  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Hartshill 
Cemetery  after  a  Requiem  Mass  at  Stoke  Catholic  Church. 
Deep  sympathy,  in  which  we  desire  to  join,  is  expressed  for 
the  family  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  Joseph  Darlison. — We  regret  to  record  the  death 
under  tragic  circumstances,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Darlison,  of  the 
firm  of  Darlison  Brothers,  glass  and  china  merchants,  King 
Edward-rd.,  Bethnal  Green.  At  the  inquest  which  was 
held  at  Edmonton  it  was  stated  that  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  found  at  the  Angel-rd.  Station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway.  A  note  written  in  pencil  by  the  deceased 
was  found,  in  which  he  said,  ‘  ‘  No  one  knows  what  I  have 
suffered  the  last  twelve  months.  Three  months  more 
would  have  seen  me  in  an  asylum.”  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  “  Suicide  while  of  unsound  mind.”  Dr.  Bate, 
of  Victoria  Park-sq.,  police  divisional  surgeon,  who  was 
also  the  deceased’s  private  doctor,  said  Mr.  Darlison  had 
suffered  from  neurasthenia,  and  had  occasional  fits  of 
depression.  He  confided  to  witness  that  he  had  been 
worried  over  business  matters,  and  had  been  greatly 
upset  by  the  death  of  one  of  his  daughters,  about  four 
years  ago.  He  also  said  he  had  been  upset  by  the  Income 
Tax  officials  going  through  his  books.  The  coroner  re¬ 
marked  that  a  great  many  people  were  worried  just  now 
by  the  Income  Tax  officials  going  through  their  books. 


Death  of  Madame  Solon. — With  sincere  regret  we 
announce  the  death  of  Madame  Marie  Antoinette  Solon, 
the  wife  of  Mons.  L.  Solon,  the  famous  potter  and 
historian  of  pottery.  Madame  Solon  died  after  a  com¬ 
paratively  brief  illness  at  “  The  Villas  ”  Stoke-on-Trent 
on  Nov. '] .  She  was  taken  ill  about  a  fortnight  before 
that  date,  but  recovered  slightly  without  giving  her  friends 
much  hope.  She,  however,  appeared  to  be  improving  and 
her  death  occurred  somewhat  unexpectedly.  Madame 
Solon  established  many  claims  to  the  respect  and  esteem 


Window-Glass  in  Bulgaria.— According  to  a  report  sent 
home  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Consulate  at  Vienna,  the 
orders  for  all  the  window-glass  required  in  North  Bulgarian 
ports  were  again  sent  to  Belgium  during  the  close  of  last 
year,  most  of  them  for  quantities  to  be  delivered  in  the 
spring.  Quality  4  is  the  type  most  in  demand  here.  The 
special  rebate  allowed  on  this  glass  in  December  last  varied 
from  65  to  69  per  cent,,  with  3  per  cent,  cash  discount, 
delivered  c.u.f.  Varna. 
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nX PORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE  (British  Products)  FOR  OCTOBER,  1910. 


99 

99 


99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


China  or  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware. 

To  Germany  . cwts. 

France  . 

United  States  of  America  .... 

Brazil  . 

Argentine  Republic  . 

British  South  Africa . 

British  East  Indies . 

Australia  . 

New  Zealand . 

,,  Canada . 

,,  Other  Countries . 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian... 

Floor  Tiles  forTesselatedPavement 
All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving) . 

Sanitary  Ware . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  Semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica)  . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 

Door  Fittings  and  ChemicalWare)  „ 
Glass. 

To  British  South  Africa . value  £ 

,,  Other  Countries . 

Made  up  as  follows  : 

Plate  Glass  . cwts. 

Flint  Glass  .  ^ 

Glass  Bottles  gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts . cwts. 


Quantities. 

Month  ended  Ten  Months  ended 
October.  October. 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


1909. 

6,148 

3,968 

27,328 

13,370 

32,023 

6,748 

27,176 

16,267 

7,358 

35,155 

105,402 


1910. 

3,820 

6,130 

29,518 

19,652 

28,550 

11,762 

41,973 

22,597 

11,032 

42,370 

102,774 


Month  ended 
October. 


Value. 


1909. 

56,128 

31,574 

304,739 

100,512 

276,243 

71,984 

225,334 

126,351 

55,013 

328,252 

793,185 


1910. 
44,537 
47,168 
291,247 
212,762 
394,519 
112,768 
285,481 
J  68,645 
59,999 
348,992 
943,594 


Ten  Months  ended 
October. 


2,538 

2,467 

16,944 

19,198 

6,053 

8,387 

66,775 

77,675 

9,010 

11,220 

62,635 

80,640 

22,304 

24,243 

186,961 

217,677 

99,460 

118,175 

880,622 

1,026,526 

452 

159 

2,436 

3,491 

133,481 

149,006 

1,071,065 

1,421,627 

7,645 

6,521 

71,877 

62,878 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20,388 

7,401 

60,990 

43,365 


22,973 

7,353 

83,963 

50,831 


148,729 

59,649 

645,079 

378,325 


193,172 

63,315 

715,907 

482,153 


?> 
•  t 


Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian,  .cwts. 
Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  „ 
All  other  Tiles  (except  Roofing  and 

Street  Paving)  . 

Sanitary  Ware  . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica) . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts  (including  Electrical  Ware, 
Door  Fittingsand  Chemical  Ware) ? 
Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

Plate  Glass  . 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 
Glass  Bottles . 


IMPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  FOR  OCTOBER. 


V 

n 


gross 


Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts _ cwts. 

EXPORTS  OF  CHINA,  EARTHENV 

Porcelain,  Chinaware,  and  Parian. ..cwts. 
Floor  Tiles  for  Tesselated  Pavement  „ 
All  other  Tiles  (except  for  Roofing 

and  Street  Paving) . 

Sanitary  Ware . 

Other  Earthenware  (including  Semi- 

Porcelain  and  Majolica)  . 

Jet,  Rock’m,  and  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Red,  Stone,  Brown  and  Yellow  Ware 
Other  sorts(including  Electrical  ^Vare, 

Door  Fittings  and  Chemical  Ware) 
Window  and  German  Sheet  Glass 

Plate  Glass  . 

Hint,,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented,  and 
other  Manufactures  of  Flint  Glass 

(except  bottles)  . 

Glass  Bottles . gross 

Glass  Manufactures,  other  sorts... cwts. 


7,103  6,726  67,033  50,098 

—  47  1,689  879 

3,471  8,060  25,095  32,638 

58  —  455  483 

25,066  24,387  209,851  212,093 

—  41  112  129 

20,985  18,705  155,414  104,592 

1,387  2,527  18,648  18,008 

108,398  107,024  956,162  983,483 

28,784  32,320  283,428  252,257 

70,847  81,371  588,530  655,668 

117,219  125,791  1,230,092  1,190,687 

153  98  2,727  2,459 

IRE,  AND  GLASS  (Foreign  and  Coloi 

4,556  4,133  42,126  25,178 


n 


20 

539 

3 

21 

554 

20 


896 

1,871 

209 


1 

635 

41 

28 

2,739 

81 


1,133 

2,254 


1,437 

160 

5,112 

3 

3,759 

683 

9,238 

3,075 


8,069 

23.731 

2,419 


31 

34 

3,763 

9 

261 

515 

7,651 

1,404 


11,374 

21,957 

1,299 


1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

£4,976 

£6,235 

£38,065 

£59,543 

5,972 

4,291 

56,544 

44,576 

43,074 

47,325 

412,983 

438,002 

8,719 

13,839 

76,899 

130,908 

23,940 

19,294 

170,740 

203,969 

7,710 

13,147 

74,617 

96,117 

15,285 

18,825 

137,495 

151,590 

22,747 

27,373 

160,352 

205,159 

11,172 

16,068 

74,996 

86,760 

26,986 

34,057 

230,496 

296,358 

60,651 

67,469 

466,311 

558,155 

21,808 

22,809 

130,644 

156,328 

5,676 

7,597 

61,045 

65,837 

7,063 

11,375 

51,766 

81.689 

29,749 

34,206 

252,284 

298,368 

134,569 

158,655 

1,145,245 

1,350,785 

625 

426 

4,757 

4,293 

22,036 

24,483 

175.003 

233,561 

9,706 

8,372 

78,754 

80,276 

6.599 

11,303 

49,142 

76,209 

120,752 

141,189 

1,077,496 

1,228^618 

33,213 

35,146 

239,681 

311,955 

23,780 

24,877 

198,619 

199,712 

38,243 

54,718 

406,336 

444,625 

32,115 

37,751 

282,002 

348,535 

OR  OCTOBER. 

33,430 

28,838 

309,591 

223,909 

— 

72 

1,081 

832 

1,468 

3,303 

13,308 

15,574 

87 

— 

669 

653 

49,393 

48,863 

420,118 

422,869 

— 

60 

446 

266 

2,147 

2,824 

30,120 

26,010 

1,921 

4,410 

26,958 

31,110 

62,162 

62,429 

530,083 

557.298 

37,314 

41,783 

357.032 

328,491 

04,476  : 

122,653 

867,599 

959,879 

52,053 

55,165 

502,073 

513;311 

306 

343 

4,945 

4,753 

Merchandise)  FOR  OCTOBER. 

22,438 

18,040 

198,916 

116,464 

- 

605 

18 

25 

4 

65 

82 

1,379 

1,745 

11,460 

10,043 

— 

— 

20 

26 

3 

56 

1,023 

236 

63 

52 

1,445 

1,148 

325 

989 

4,177 

3,968 

35 

105 

3,688 

1,761 

2,690 

3,251 

21,947 

29,098 

786 

1,199 

11.592 

10,590 

302 

214 

3,621 

1,583 
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EARTHENWARE  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Corresponding 
Period,  1909. 

Packages. 

5,872 

5,3G7 

14,938 

3,595 

2,104 

1,078 

236 

1,885 

1.284 

95 

1,044 


Compiled  from  the 
Shipments 
from 

Sept.  26, 1910, 
to  Oct.  26. 

Returns  of  D. 

Corresponding 
Period,  1909. 

Inglis  d; 

Exports 
Jan.  1  to 
Oct.  26. 

TO 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

Boston  . 

853 

315 

6.494 

New  York . 

1,248 

864 

7,373 

Baltimore  . 

1157 

1,383 

11,947 

Philadelphia . 

346 

296 

4,840 

New  Orleans . 

332 

224 

2,001 

Newport  News... 

21 

83 

204 

San  Francisco  ... 

90 

56 

93 

Portland,  Maine. 

— 

_ 

1.029 

Galveston  . 

100 

132 

1,401 

Portland,  Oregon 

25 

— 

25 

Inland  Points  ... 

100 

141 

1,530 

Total  . 

4,272 

3,494 

36,937 

36,988 


Reviews. 


Transactions  of  the  English  Ceramic  Society.  Vol.  ix. 
Published  by  the  Society.  County  Pottery  Labora¬ 
tory,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

The  above  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the  work 
done  by  this  very  useful  society  during  the  session  1909-10. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Twyford.  J.P., 
the  President  for  the  session,  and  a  loose  portrait  of  Mr. 
F.  Rawdon  Smith  (President  for  the  session  1906-7)  is 
included,  to  be  used  as  a  frontispiece  to  Vol.  vi.  The 
contents  of  Vol.  ix.  comprise  : — List  of  Officers,  Rules,  List 
of  Members;  Discussion  on  “Spit  Out”;  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wilson,  Atmosphere  for  China  Biscuit  Ovens  ;  Mr.  William 
Fowler,  Scientific  Control  of  Kiln  and  Oven  Gases  ;  Mr. 

A.  D.  Holdcroft,  Note  on  the  Solubility  of  Zinc  Oxide  in 
Fused  Lead  Silicate  and  Borate  ;  Mr.  John  W.  Cobb  and 
Mr.  C.  A.  King,  The  Fluxing  Power  of  the  Common  Oxides  ; 
Mr.  H.  H.  Stephenson,  A  Decimal  System  for  the  Classi¬ 
fication  of  Glazes  ;  Mr.  E.  P.  Page,  The  Schmatolla  Gas 
Kiln  ;  J.  W.  Mellor,  D.Sc.,  Studies  on  Cylinder  Grinding, 
The  Frit-kiln  Bridge,  The  Speed  of  Vitrification  of  Clays, 
Note  on  the  Fusing  Test  as  a  Standard  of  Refractoriness, 
Jackson’s  and  Purdy’s  Surface  Factors,  Nomenclature  of 
Clays,  II.  ;  Mr.  Alfred  I.  Hopkins,  Glaze  Construction  : 
Volume  Relationships  ;  J.  W.  Mellor,  D.Sc.,  Mr.  A.  Latimer 
and  Mr.  A.  D.  Holdcroft,  The  Softening  Temperatures  of 
Lead  :  Silica  Glasses  ;  J.  W.  Mellor,  D.Sc.,  The  Nomen¬ 
clature  of  Silicates  ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Stephenson,  The  Danger 
of  Seger  Worship  ;  Question  Box  ;  R.  C.  Wallace,  M.A., 

B. Sc.,  Ph.D.,  High  Temperature  Work  on  the  Silicates  ; 
W.  Thomason  (Lambeth),  An  Attempt  to  Ascertain  the 
Absolute  Toxic  Possibilities  of  Fritted  Lead  Glazes,  White 
Lead  and  Plumbism  ;  R.  Grunhut,  Drying  Plants  for  Clay 
and  Clay  Products  ;  H.  Townsend,  Our  Winter  Excursion  ; 
Summary  of  Proceedings  at  each  Meeting,  Library  Cata- 
logue,  Index  for  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  Abstracts 
from  Foreign  Journals,  and  Index  for  Abstracts.  Sum¬ 
marised  reports  of  most  of  the  above  papers  have  already 
appeared  in  this  Gazette. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society.  Vol.  XII. 
Published  by  the  Society,  Secretary’s  office,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

This  volume,  containing  papers  and  discussions  read  at 
the  meeting  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  7,  8  and  9,  1910, 
with  some  other  contributions,  comprises  nearly  900  pages 
of  solid  technical  matter.  The  papers  include  : — On  the 
Determination  of  Hydrated  Silicic  Acid  in  Clay,  by  Forrest 
K.  Pence,  Zanesville,  0.  ;  The  Manufacture  of  Crucibles, 
Scorifiers  and  Muffles,  by  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  ;  The  Briquetting  of  Fuels,  by  Charles  L.  Wright, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  Fire  Tests  on  Sand-Lime  Brick,  by  T.  R. 
Ernest,  Champaign,  Ill.  ;  Relation  of  Absorption  to  the 


Crushing  Strength  of  Terra  Cotta,  by  R.  F.  Grady,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  ;  Kiln  Temperatures  from  Coal  and  Producer 
Gas,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy  and  T.  W.  Garve,  Columbus,  O.  ; 
Why  does  the  American  Potter  have  to  Fire  his  Earthen¬ 
ware  Three  to  Four  Cones  Higher  than  the  English  Potter  ? 
A  Comparison  between  American  and  English  Earthenware 
Bodies,  by  Kende  Eleod,  Trenton,  N.J.  ;  A  New  Type  of 
Laboratory  Kiln,  by  R.  T.  Stull  and  J.  M.  Knote,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.  ;  Opalescence  and  the  Function  of  B203  in  the 
Glaze,  by  R.  T.  Stull  and  B.  S.  Radcliffe,  Urbana,  Ill.  ; 
The  Relation  between  the  Tensile  Strength  and  the  Trans¬ 
verse  Strength  of  Raw  Clays,  by  Dr.  H.  Ries  and  S.  W. 
Allen,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  ;  Methods  of  Analysis  for  Enamel  and 
Enamel  Raw  Materials,  by  Robert  D.  Landrum,  Lawrence, 
Kansas  ;  A  Plea  for  Bone  China,  by  Charles  F.  Binns, 
Alfred,  N.Y.  ;  The  Chemist  and  the  Glass  Manufacturer, 
by  Alexander  Silverman,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  Manufacture  of 
Dust  Pressed  Wares,  by  George  Simcoe  and  Albert  E. 
Smith,  Trenton,  N.J.  ;  Additional  Notes  on  Sagger  Making, 
by  George  Simcoe,  Trenton,  N.J.  ;  Some  Problems  in 
Ceramic  Education,  by  R.  G.  Cowan,  Cleveland,  O.  ;  Some 
Chemical  and  Physical  Changes  in  Clays  Due  to  the  Influence 
of  Heat,  by  J.  M.  Knote,  Urbana,  Ill.  ;  A  Method  of  Testing 
Clays  for  Paving  Brick  Purposes,  by  G.  H.  Brown,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.  ;  A  Method  of  Testing  Sagger  Mixes,  by  Harrison 
Everett  Ashley,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  Some  Glost  Losses  in  the 
Earthenware  Industry  and  their  Correction,  by  Arthur  E. 
Mayer,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  ;  Distinctions  in  the  Grading  of 
Whiteware  in  Commerce — Particularly  of  Plumber’s  Ware, 
by  Charles  Weelans,  Trenton,  N.J.  ;  The  Contraction  of 
Glazes  and  Glasses  on  Solidifying,  as  a  Cause  of  Crazing, 
by  H.  F.  Staley,  Columbus,  0.  ;  Reply  to  Mr.  Frink’s  Paper 
“  Fallacies  and  Facts  Pertaining  to  Glass  Manufacture,” 
by  F.  Gelstharp,  Lock  No.  4,  Pa.  ;  Reply  to  Mr.  Frink’s 
Paper  “  Alumina  in  Glass,”  by  F.  Gelstharp,  Lock  No.  4, 
Pa.  ;  The  Behaviour  of  Fire  Bricks  under  Load  Conditions 
at  a  Temperature  of  1,300°  C.,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  G. 
H.  Brown,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  Barium  in  Glass,  by  R.  L.  Frink, 
Lancaster,  0.  ;  Additional  Notes  on  Pugging  Clay,  by 
George  Simcoe,  Trenton,  N.J.  ;  Note  on  the  Viscosity  of 
Clay  Slips  as  Determined  by  the  Clark  Apparatus,  by 
A.  V.  Bleininger  and  H.  H.  Clark,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Brick 
Drying  from  an  Engineering  Standpoint,  illustrated  by 
some  Notes  on  a  Double  Deck  Drier,  by  Dwight  T.  Farn- 
ham,  Seattle,  Wash.  ;  The  Requirements  of  Pottery 
Materials,  by  Harrison  Everett  Ashley,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ; 
Testing  Sheet  Steel  Enamels,  by  J.  B.  Shaw,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  ;  Some  Notes  on  Pottery  Moulds,  by  Herford  Hope, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  ;  Notes  on  the  Preheating  Treatment  of 
Clays,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  Extracts  from 
Investigations  Made  by  Students  in  the  Department  of 
Ceramic  Engineering,  Ohio  State  University,  by  Ross  C. 
Purdy,  Columbus,  O.  ;  The  Effect  of  Varying  Sizes  and 
Percentages  of  Quartz  Grains  upon  the  Porosity  and 
Shrinkage  of  Kaolin,  by  S.  L.  Galpin,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  ;  The 
Relation  between  the  Porosity  and  Crushing  Strength  of 
Clay  Products,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  Requis¬ 
ite  Properties  of  Glass  for  Mechanical  Manipulation,  by  R. 
L.  Frink,  Lancaster,  0.;  A  Plea  for  Co-operation,  by  Ernest 
Mayer,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.;  Heat  Balance  of  a  Glass  Furnace, 
by  Frederick  Gelstharp,  Charleroi,  Pa.  ;  A  Study  of  the 
Vitrification  Range  and  Di-electric  Behaviour  of  some 
Porcelains,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  R.  T. 
Stull,  Champaign,  Ill.  ;  Concerning  the  Position  of  Boron 
in  the  Glaze  Formula,  by  Dr.  Felix  Gustav  Singer,  Bunzlau, 
Germany  ;  Notes  on  the  Manufacture  of  Enamel  Brick 
with  some  Investigations  on  Enamel  Brick  Slips,  by  R.  T. 
Stull,  Urbana,  Ill.  ;  The  Technical  Control  of  the  Colloid 
Matter  in  Clay,  by  Harrison  Everett  Ashley,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ; 
The  Warpage  of  Roofing  Tile  Clays,  by  Wolsey  G.  Worces¬ 
ter,  Columbus,  0.  We  refrain  from  reviewing  these  papers 
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in  detail,  as  we  hope  to  reprint  a  selection  of  them  in  the 
pages  of  The  Pottery  Gazette. 

The  Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tiles.  By  A.  T.  Ackworth. 

London :  Maclaren  &  Sons,  Ltd.  Crown  8vo. 

2s.  6d. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  handbooks  on  “  Brick 
and  Pottery,”  and  deals  with  the  manufacture  of  roofing 
tiles  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner,  commencing  with 
a-  description  of  the  various  types  of  tiles.  He  disposes 
of  the  belief  that  any  kind  of  clay  can  be  made  into  bricks 
and  tiles,  and  shows  that  tiles  of  different  character 
require  special  clays  for  their  production.  For  instance, 
for  tiles  of  the  interlocking  type,  the  clay  must  be  fine 
■and  plastic,  as  unless  they  are  made  with  sharp  edges 
in  the  portions  which  interlock,  they  are  practically 
useless.  In  this  practical  way  he  describes  the  materials 
used,  and  their  preparation,  the  grinding  and  tempering 
•of  clay,  the  methods  of  hand  moulding,  and  of  making 
tiles  by  machinery,  pressing  and  drying,  and  has  an 
interesting  chapter  on  the  various  types  of  kilns  for  burning 
the  tiles.  The  author  recommends  a  “down-draught 
kiln,”  or  a  continuous  kiln,  in  which  the  down-draught 
principle  is  to  some  extent  employed.  Other  chapters 
deal  with  “setting  and  burning,”  “storage  and  pack¬ 
ing,”  and  “staining  and  glazing.”  At  the  end  of  the 
work  there  are  tables  dealing  with  pyrometers,  seger 
>cones,  colour  scale,  and  thermometer  scales  respectively. 
There  is  a  page  of  illustrations  of  patterns  of  roofing  tiles 
for  all  purposes,  and  the  various  machines  used  throughout 
the  manufacture  of  roofing  tiles  are  described  and  illus¬ 
trated.  It  is  handy,  and  well  printed  on  good  paper.  A 
useful  feature  is  the  comprehensive  index. 

The  Railway  Trader's  Guide.  By  G.  P.  Lissenden. 

London  :  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  railway  trader, 
in  a  concise  form,  how  to  send  his  goods  by  rail,  and  how 
to  save  on  the  cost  of  carriage.  The  author  has  had  very 
considerable  experience,  practical  and  theoretical,  on  the 
subject,  as  his  ‘ c  Railway  Matters  and  How  to  Deal  with 
Them,”  and  “  Railway  Clerk’s  Assistant,”  abundantly 
prove.  He  has  contributed  articles  on  the  method  and 
costs  of  carriage  of  goods  by  rail  to  many  trade  journals, 
and  he  has  given  the  results  of  the  experience  gained  in 
the  present  handbook.  His  original  intention  was  to 
make  his  work  useful  to  the  railway  companies,  as  well  as 
to  their  customers,  the  traders,  and  he  offered  to  make  it 
a  reliable  guide  if  they  would  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  their 
chief  officers,  chief  offices,  stations,  junctions,  collieries, 
ports,  &c.,  for  inclusion  in  it.  He  says  that  without  excep¬ 
tion  they  refused.  One  manager  went  so  far  as  to  say  he 
should  “  object  to  any  reference  whatever  to  his  com¬ 
pany  appearing  in  the  work.”  The  book  itself  is  the  best 
exposure  of  the  folly  of  this  objection.  As  it  is,  Mr. 
Lissenden  has  compiled  a  work  which  will  be  found  of 
immense  service  to  traders  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
make  use  of  it  in  the  manner  he  suggests.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  give  a  list  of  the  contents,  which  include  every 
detail  on  which  a  trade  can  require  information. 

Railway  Rates  and  Charges.— Published  by  the  Author, 

S.  Whettall,  Tingley,  near  Wakefield.  5s.  net. 

Manufacturers  and  traders  who  have  difficulty  in 
checking  the  charges  of  railway  companies  for  the  collection, 
transit,  and  delivery  of  goods,  will  be  greatly  assisted  by 
this  useful  book.  Mr.  Whettall  is  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  having  for  some  years  given  considerable  attention 
to  it.  He  is  adviser  to  various  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  consulting  expert  on  railway  rates  and  charges  to 
manufacturers’  associations.  “  Whettall ’s  Permanent 
Rates  Book  ’  will  prove  a  reliable  and  time-saving  book 
of  reference  for  all  interested  in  railway  charges.  In¬ 


formation  is  given  in  a  condensed  form  intended  for  traders 
who  want  all  their  goods  carried  by  rail,  charged  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates.  Full  information  is  given  of  the 
various  classes  into  which  railway  rates  are  divided,  and 
useful  hints  are  given  as  to  the  checking  of  railway  accounts. 
Traders  will  be  able  to  ascertain  from  the  superintendent  of 
their  local  railway  or  railways  the  class  under  which  each 
description  of  goods  they  deal  in  is  rated,  and  also  the 
charges  for  each  class  to  all  the  towns  they  consign  to  or 
receive  from.  There  are  ruled  pages  (two  columns  on  a 
page)  for  entering  descriptions  of  the  goods,  and  the  classes 
under  which  they  are  rated.  Then  further  on  in  the  book 
there  are  pages  ruled  for  entering  each  class,  and  opposite  it 
the  rate  per  ton  (and  also  the  special  rate  per  ton)  for  goods 
of  that  class,  between  places  used  by  the  trader.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  based  on  practical  experience 
obtained  on  the  railways,  combined  with  knowledge  gained 
while  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises.  The  book  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  author  and  publisher,  Mr.  S. 
Whettall,  Tingley,  near  Wakefield,  and  any  reader  who 
experiences  difficulty  with  a  railway  company  may  obtain 
advice  on  writing  to  him. 


Legal. 


A  Traveller’s  Notice.— In  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  on 
Nov.  2,  before  Sir  Forrest  Fulton,  K.C.,  Recorder,  and  a 
jury,  Mr.  S.  W.  Throssell  commercial  traveller,  brought 
an  action  against  Krause  &  Auerbach,  china  and  glass 
merchants,  Basinghall-st.,  to  recover  damages  for  wrongful 
dismissal.  It  was  stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  given  a 
week’s  notice.  He  claimed,  however,  that  as  a  traveller 
he  was  entitled  to  three  months’  notice.  The  defence  was 
that  the  plaintiff  was  employed  as  a  weekly  servant.  The 
defendants  further  alleged  that  they  were  entitled  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of  his  misconduct.  That 
was  denied  by  the  plaintiff,  who  called  a  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  to  prove  that  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  drunken¬ 
ness.  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  for  £43  12s.  2d. 
A  stay  of  execution  was  granted  on  terms. 

Lead  Poisoning. — We  were  not  able  to  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  in  our  issue  for  November,  but  the  issue  raised 
has  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  lead 
poisoning,  that  though  somewhat  late  as  “news,”  we 
record  it  now  for  future  reference  if  necessary.  On  Oct.  24 
an  inquest  was  held  at  Nottingham  on  the  body  of  Gertrude 
May  Ilett,  23,  a  waitress,  who  lodged  at  49,  Vicarage-st., 
Nottingham.  Deceased  died  suddenly  about  noon  on 
Oct.  9,  and  Dr.  Stafford  attributed  death  to  lead  poisoning. 
In  a  wrapper  in  the  deceased’s  room  a  quantity  of  dia¬ 
chylon,  a  lead  compound,  was  found.  Mr.  S.  R.  Trotman, 
the  city  analyst,  deposed  to  finding  lead  present,  and  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  account  for  death.  The  Coroner 
asked  the  jury  to  consider  if  there  was  any  special  motive. 
There  was  no  restriction  on  the  sale  of  the  article  diachylon, 
as  it  was  used  for  more  than  one  purpose.  They  did  not 
know  how  it  came  into  her  possession.  After  a  short  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  jury,  the  Foreman  said  they  believed 
death  was  due  to  lead  poisoning.  The  Coroner  said,  in 
answer  to  a  juror,  that  there  was  no  direct  evidence  in  the 
case.  Deceased  seemed  to  have  taken  the  poison  secretly, 
but  as  far  as  they  could  judge  there  was  some  secret  motive 
which  had  been  disclosed — at  least,  a  strong  motive  had 
been  disclosed — by  the  post-mortem  examination  At  any 
rate,  would  the  jury  say  it  had  been  self-administered  in 
the  form  of  diachylon  ?  The  jury  agreed  to  this  course 
being  taken,  and  returned  their  verdict  with  the  addition 
suggested  by  the  Coroner. 
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A  Tile  Company’s  Debenture.— In  the  Companies  Winding 
Up  Court,  on  Nov.  8,  Mr.  Justice  Neville  had  before  him  a 
court  summons  in  the  matter  of  the  Shark  Grip  Opal 
Tiling  Co.,  Ltd.,  raising  the  question  as  to  the  validity 
■of  a  debenture.  Mr.  Gore-Browne,  K.C.,  who  appeared 
for  the  voluntary  liquidator,  said  he  asked  for  an  order 
declaring  that  a  debenture  issued  on  April  22  to  John 
Howard  Keep  was  invalid  as  fraudulent.  The  com¬ 
pany  went  into  liquidation  on  June  4.  On  March  8  Mr. 
Keep  had  advanced  to  the  company  £350,  and  he  said 
he  was  to  have  some  sort  of  charge  on  a  debt  owing  by  a 
Mr.  Drysden.  On  April  1  the  banking  account  was 
overdrawn  to  the  extent  of  £255,  and  on  April  4  another 
£55  became  due  for  wages,  and  at  that  meeting  a  written 
charge  on  the  debt  of  Drysdale  was  given  to  Mr.  Keep, 
and  at  this  time  they  were  discussing  voluntary  liquida¬ 
tion.  Subsequently  Drysdale  paid  the  company 
£219  16s.  9d.,  and,  hearing  of  this,  Keep  complained,  and 
on  April  20  the  company  handed  him  a  cheque  for  that 
amount.  It  was  admitted  that  there  was  no  money  in  the 
bank  at  this  time,  and  Keep  kept  the  cheque  because  he 
knew  it  would  not  be  honoured.  On  April  22  the  com¬ 
pany  handed  Keep  to  another  cheque  for  £144  7s.,  and  the 
two  were  to  pay  off  the  £350,  together  with  £12  owing  to 
Mr.  Keep’s  son,  and  interest.  Mr.  Keep  eventually 
handed  the  cheques  back  to  the  company,  who  issued  him 
a  debenture  for  £350.  This,  counsel  claimed,  was  a 
fictitious  payment.  His  Lordship  gave  judgment  for 
plaintiff. 

A  China  Dealer’s  Compensation. — His  Honour  Judge 
Austin  was  engaged  on  Nov.  1  at  the  Wells  County  Court 
in  hearing  a  running  down  case,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was 
Daniel  Lance,  a  china  dealer,  of  Glastonbury,  and  the 
defendant  was  Charles  Poulteney,  a  dealer  and  butcher, 
of  Godney.  The  claim  was  for  £50  increased  with  costs 
to  £52  9s.  10d.,  for  damage  incurred  in  a  trap  accident  on 
the  Godney-rd.,  on  June  15  last.  Mr.  Bishop,  of 
Bridgwater  represented  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  F.  O.  O. 
Chubb,  of  Wells,  appeared  for  the  defendant.  Dr.  Willcox, 
of  Glastonbury,  was  the  first  witness  called,  and  he  described 
the  injuries  plaintiff  was  suffering  from  when  he  saw  him 
between  five  and  six  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  date 
named.  He  had  three  ribs  fractured  on  the  left  side,  and 
the  ends  of  the  broken  ribs  had  been  driven  into  the  left 
lung.  His  left  foot  was  contused,  and  he  was  suffering  from 
shock.  Plaintiff  was  63  years  of  age,  and  for  three  days 
after  the  accident  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  for  a  fortnight 
his  condition  was  very  serious.  He  remained  under 
witness’s  care  till  August  28.  The  accident  would  always 
Lave  an  effect  upon  his  health.  Plaintiff  then  told  his 
story,  which  was  to  the  effect"  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  15,  he  was  driving  along  Godney-rd.,  at  about  four 
or  five  miles  an  hour,  with  his  van  laden  with  china  and 
earthenware,  and  as  he  was  approaching  a  bend  in  the  road 
he  saw  defendant  coming  toward  him  at  a  furious  pace — 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  an  hour  ;  there  was  a  collision, 
and  plaintiff  was  thrown  out,  and  the  wheels  of  his  own 
conveyance  passed  over  his  chest.  He  denied  that  he  was 
asleep  or  under  the  influence  of  drink.  Defendant  said 
that  he  was  driving  a  pony  20  years  of  age,  which  could 
not  go  more  than  eight  miles  an  hour,  but  on  the  day  in 
question  he  was  only  driving  about  five  miles  an  hour, 
and  he  shouted  to  plaintiff  as  he  approached.  Judgment 
for  plaintiff  for  £30  damages,  and  costs. 

Liability  for  Broken  Glass. — In  the  City  of  London 
Court,  on  Oct.  27,  before  his  Honour  Judge  Lumley  Smith, 
K.C.,  an  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  de  Saulles, 
glass  merchant,  66,  Basinghall-st.,  E.C.,  to  recover  the 
sum  of  £2  19s.  8d.  against  G.  H.  Barrett  &  Co.,  also  glass 
merchants,  30a,  Fulham-rd.,  for  glass  supplied.  Mr.  H. 
Strouts,  plaintiff’s  solicitor,  said  that  the  plaintiffs  sent 


the  defendants  a  dock  order  for  the  glass  amongst  other 
cases,  and  defendants  had  refused  to  take  the  particular 
case  in  question.  The  defendants’  carman  seemed  to 
have  been  told  that  the  case  of  glass  had  been  dropped  in 
the  docks,  and  that  was  why  he  would  not  take  the  goods. 
But  that  was  nothing  to  do  with  the  plaintiffs. 
Mr.  de  Saulles,  plaintiff,  said  he  had  had  numerous 
transactions  with  the  defendants.  On  Nov.  23  they 
telephoned  to  him  for  some  Muranese  glass }  and  the 
necessary  dock  orders  were  sent  to  the  defendants, 
who,  however,  would  not  take  one  of  the  cases.  He  sent 
the  defendants  an  invoice  for  all  the  glass.  On  Dec.  1 
defendants  wrote  and  said  they  would  not  take  the  case  in 
dispute  because  it  had  been  dropped  in  the  docks,  with  the 
natural  result  that  as  it  was  glass  it  would  probably  all  be 
broken.  Defendants  said  their  carman  would  not  allow 
the  dock  people  to  put  the  case  on  to  his  van.  Defendants 
suggested  that  the  plaintiff  should  either  send  a  credit 
note  or  another  case  of  glass  in  the  place  of  it  The  dock 
belonged  to  the  Port  of  London  Authority.  Judge  Lumley 
Smith  asked  why  the  defendants  had  not  sued  the  Port 
of  London  Authority.  Mr.  Strouts  said  he  could  prove 
that  the  case  of  glass  was  in  good  condition  when  in  the 
docks.  The  plaintiff  said  the  dock  people  had  denied  that 
the  case  was  damaged.  Judge  Lumley  Smith  said  when  the 
defendants  received  the  dock  order,  the  property  in  the 
glass  passed  to  the  defendants.  The  defendants  were, 
therefore,  the  people  to  sue  the  Port  of  London  Authority. 
The  condition  of  the  glass  was  not  material  so  far  as  that 
action  went.  Plaintiffs  added  that  the  carman  who  saw 
the  glass  fall  had  been  four  years  with  Messrs.  Pilkington, 
the  glass  manufacturers,  so  he  knew  something  about  the 
matter.  Judge  Lumley  Smith  said  he  was  quite  satisfied 
that  the  defendants  must  put  up  with  the  loss  and  sue 
the  Port  Authority.  Mr.  A.  Mozley-Stark,  defendants’ 
solicitor,  said  he  could  show  that  the  glass  was  hopelessly 
broken.  Judge  Lumley  Smith  said  judgment  must  be  given 
for  the  plaintiffs  with  costs.  Mr.  Mozley-Stark  added  that 
that  only  meant  coming  before  the  Court  again. 

The  Market  Crockery  stall. — In  an  article  on  “  Satur¬ 
day  Night  at  the  Back  of  the  Market,”  a  correspondent 
of  the  ‘  ‘  Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  Mercury  ’  ’  includes  the 
following  paragraph  : — Two  steps  along  you  were  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  crockery  stores,  arranged  on  straw  on  the  ground, 
for  they  could  not  afford  a  stand — blue  ware,  green  ware, 
white  ware,  and  yellow  ware.  Surely  here  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  might  be  suited  :  old  Crown  Derby,  willow  pattern 
plate,  Wedgwood,  or  gorgeous  lustres  to  brighten  the 
mantelpiece  of  some  front  parlour.  I  don’t  think  the  people 
who  buy  these  make  a  pretence  of  having  a  sitting-room. 
And  in  the  straw,  apart  from  all  the  rest,  as  though  only  fit 
for  the  notice  of  those  who  had  really  artistic  taste  and 
knew  exactly  at  what  precise  angle  to  place  them  on  the 
sideboard,  were  two  beautifully  white  woolly  lambs — oh  ! 
so  white — with  golden  chains  around  their  necks.  They 
seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  present  isolated  con¬ 
dition,  and  not  being  obtrusive,  were  left  severely  alone  by 
those  who  passed  by.  A  woman  of  flesh  and  40  years 
sat  in  the  centre,  and  reaching  out  a  jug,  remarked,  “  Them’s 
real  mug,  ma’am,  not  china  ;  good  jugs,  4d.  each  ;  will 
carry  ale  or  anything.”  The  lady  addressed  already  had 
her  arms  full,  for  she  had  been  purchasing  for  the  morrow 
and  was  discussing  with  a  young  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  her 
daughter,  the  probable  price  of  a  good  round  hotpot  dish, 
which  they  had  both  fixed  their  eyes  upon.  “  Will  you 
take  8d.  for  that  ?  ”  she  said.  “  You  can  have  it  for 
10d.,  ma’am,  it’s  real  Doulton.”  This  asseveration 
clinched  the  bargain,  for  it  was  immediately  lifted  and 
handed  over  to  the  lady  who  wanted  it,  and  triumphantly 
carried  off  as  they  edged  their  way  through  the  crowd. 
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THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES’ 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 
FESTIVAL  DINNER. 

(by  our  own  representative.) 

THE  Second  Annual  Festival  Dinner  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  was  held  on  Nov.  15,  at  the  Cafe  Royal, 
Regent-st.,  London,  when  about  150  members 
and  friends  were  present.  Mr.  E.  R.  Edis,  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  presided,  and  was 
supported  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Stephenson,  of  H.  G.  Stephenson 
&  Co.,  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester  (vice-chairman),  and  by 
Messrs.  John  Osier,  Edgar  Greenwood,  F.  E.  Spiers,  C.  J. 
Davis,  F.  T.  Moore,  L.  J.  Murray,  R.  J.  Walker,  S.  L. 
Plant,  Frank  Penman,  J.  French,  L.  Rosenfelt,  Jules 
Wuidart,  J.  H.  Hart,  E.  P.  Evans,  C.  T.  Maling,  Chas. 
Shears,  Robt.  Stuart,  E.  St.  Clair,  Congreve  Jackson, 
F.  M.  Williamson,  James  Wood,  C.  Kempton.  The 
assistant  vice-chairmen  at  the  other  tables  were  :  Mr.  C.  J. 
Dale  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Hadley,  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman 
respectively  of  the  Board  of  Management  ;  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Green,  Chairman  of  the  Festival  Dinner  Committee  ; 
Mr.  Ronald  Doulton,  past  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Management,  Mr.  John  Porter,  the  hon.  Musical  Director 
of  the  Festival,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  W.  James,  Secretary  of  the 
Institution. 

Letters  of  regret  for  inability  to  attend  were  received  by 
the  Chairman  from  the  following  : — Mr.  R.  P.  Copeland, 
President  of  the  Institution  ;  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of 
Stoke,  Major  Cecil  Wedgwood,  D.S.O.  ;  Mr.  J.  Silvers 
Williams-Thomas,  Mr.  Frederick  Cox,  Mr.  Minton  Goode, 
Mr.  H.  Spencer  Daniell,  Mr.  Percy  Brooks,  Mr.  J.  Chomette, 
Mr.  A.  P.  Millington,  Mr.  Frank  Mayer,  Mr.  Councillor 
Diploch,  of  Brighton,  Mr.  Barrett  Greene,  the  Editor  of  the 
“  Staffordshire  Sentinel,”  Mr.  Edmund  Leigh,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Grindley,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey,  Mr.  H.  Litherland,  of  the  Crown 
Derby  Porcelain  Works. 

The  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  E.  R.  Edis),  proposed  the  toast  of 
“  The  Pottery  and  Glass  Trades’  Benevolent  Institution.” 
He  said  :  In  rising  to  propose  the  principal  toast 
of  the  evening,  I  will  ask  you  to  extend  that  indulgence 
to  me  that  is  always  extended  to  men  in  my  position. 
In  the  first  place.  I  must  congratulate  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  on  the  splendid  response  to  their  appeal  to  make 
this  dinner  a  success.  It  constitutes  a  record,  not 
only  as  regards  numbers  (for  we  are  nearly  70  per  cent, 
more  than  last  year),  but  we  may  also  fairly  claim 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  representative  social  gatherings 
of  members  of  our  trades  ever  held  in  connection  with  the 
Institution.  A  hearty  welcome  is  extended  to  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  come  up  from  the  country  at  considerable 
expense  and  trouble  to  join  us  this  evening.  There 
are  gentlemen  here  from  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  Worcester, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  with  a  large  contingent  from 
the  Potteries  and  from  the  glass  trade  of  Stourbridge 
and  the  vicinity.  I  venture  to  extend  a  jtarticular 
welcome  to  those  gentlemen  whose  presence  constitutes 
a  new  and  important  factor  in  our  gatherings — the 
gentlemen  who  have  large  retail  country  shops,  of  whom 
our  vice-chairman,  Mr.  H.  G.  Stephenson,  of  Manchester, 
is  so  worthy  a  representative.  I  sincerely  trust  that  this 
example  will  be  followed  by  many  other  proprietors  in 
subsequent  years,  not  only  by  country  proprietors,  but  by 
representatives  of  the  large  London  houses,  who,  with  a 
few  honourable  exceptions, are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
We  want  their  support,  and  we  must  have  it  to  make 
this  Institution  a  success.  It  is  particularly  satisfactory 
that  so  many  manufacturers  and  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  here  to-night,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  the  power 


to  put  before  them  the  claims  of  the  Institution  in  a  more 
forcible  manner.  The  Institution,  as  many  of  you  are  aware, 
was  founded  nearly  30  years  ago  by  a  body  of  gentlemen 
whose  names  ought  always  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
in  the  trade,  of  whom  our  guest,  Mr.  Spiers,  is  one  of  the 
very  few'  survivors.  During  the  time  it  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  it  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  members  of 
our  trade  who  have  fallen  on  evil  times,  and  who  had 
nowhere  else  to  look  for  assistance.  The  Institution  has 
done  the  best  it  can  with  the  funds  at  its  disposal.  It  has 
distributed  more  than  £7,000  in  benefits,  principally  in  the 
form  of  pensions.  At  the  present  time  there  are  29  annui¬ 
tants,  20  females  and  9  males,  who  are  receiving  benefits 
amounting  to  £525  per  year.  The  invested  funds  are  about 
£6,000,  which  bring  in  something  under  £200,  so  there  is  a 
large  margin  to  be  made  up,  and  we  have  to  look  to  the  trade 
to  make  up  the  amount  by  a  large  increase  in  membership 
and  donations.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  unfortunately 
there  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  with  respect  to  the  want 
of  grip  which  the  society  has  showm,  particularly  with  the 
country  members  of  our  trade  a  nd  those  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  districts.  This  was  evidenced  last  year  at  the  dinner 
in  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  chairman,  and  in  subsequent 
remarks  by  speakers  during  the  evening.  To-night  I 
am  glad  to  assure  you  that  the  Executive  lost  no  time 
in  taking  steps  to  remove  that  reproach.  Immediately 
after  the  dinner  last  year  steps  were  taken  to  investigate 
the  methods  of  the  society  and  to  go  through  the  rules. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  committee,  which  has 
been  sitting  for  many  months  revising  the  rules  in  order 
to  put  the  Institution  on  a  more  popular  basis,  and  to  appeal 
more  strongly  to  the  general  body  of  the  trade.  The 
Board  of  Management  also  appointed  a  new  secretary,  and 
as  a  business  man  talking  to  business  men,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  assure  you  that  they  have  got  a  good  man.  I 
have  been  in  close  communication  with  him  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  that 
they  have  got  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  in  the 
secretary.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  trade  has  the 
necessity  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  been  more  pronounced 
than  at  the  present.  Our  Institution  has  widened  out, 
and  we  are  now  embracing  a  large  body  of  employees 
who  were  never  considered  before.  I  was  struck  last 
month  by  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Pottery  Gazette 
— and  in  passing  I  should  like  to  thank  the  proprietor  of  the 
Gazette  for  the  active  interest  he  has  taken  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  our  trade,  and  particularly  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  Institution.  Well,  this  gentleman  who 
wrote  to  the  Pottery  Gazette  called  attention  to  the 
fact  of  the  large  decrease  in  the  average  wage  of  the 
assistants  during  the  last  ten  years.  There  are  many  here 
to-night  who,  unfortunately,  must  agree  with  that  state¬ 
ment.  A  decrease  has  taken  place,  and  that  being  so  there 
is  all  the  more  necessity  for  us  to  support  this  Institution, 
which  is  the  only  one  to  which  they  can  apply  when  distress 
from  ill-health  or  old  age  overtakes  them.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  should  like  to  appeal  to  those  interested  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  to  beg  of  them  to  do  all 
they  caii  to  increase  their  annual  donation  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  I  do  really  trust  that  gentlemen  w  ill  not  consider 
half -a -guinea  an  adequate  satisfaction  of  their  obligations 
to  those  in  the  trade  who  are  not  so  fortunately 
placed  as  they  are.  A  guinea  subscription  will  be  heartily 
welcomed,  and  those  who  like  to  make  it  two  guineas  will 
be  gladly  welcomed  by  the  secretary.  As  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  many  of  those  here  among  us  have 
helped  the  Institution  in  the  past  not  only  liberally  but 
generously.  We  wish  to  interest  the  large  body  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  Institution.  I  am  afraid  we  can  only  do 
so  by  pointing  out  that  the  Executive  have  considered  a 
revision  of  the  rules  which  will  appeal  on  a  more  popular 
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basis  to  a  larger  number  of  members  of  our  trade.  If  the 
manufacturers  and  retail  dealers  and  proprietors  w  ill  only 
assist  the  Institution  .vitli  a  regular  donation,  showing  that 
they  take  an  interest  in  this  the  only  Institution  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  trade,  the  Executive  would  soon  be  in 
possession  of  a  settled  income  which  would  enable  them 
to  do  what  they  want  to  do,  namely,  give  immediate 
assistance  to  cases  brought  before  them,  when  it  would  be 
of  the  utmost  service.  I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of  the 
Executive,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if 
they  will  produce  a  programme  which  will  appeal  to  a 
larger  number  of  our  trade,  with  a  participation  in  the 
management  by  manufacturers  and  proprietors  throughout 
the  country,  then  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  on  the  threshold 
of  that  success  for  the  Institution  which  we  all  so  ardently 
desire.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  drink  to  the  success  of 
the  Institution. 

I  he  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  G.  W.  James)  then  read  the  list 
of  subscribers,  the  total  amount  being  £548  14s.  Id. 

The  Chairman  appealed  to  those  present  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  amount  should  be  made  up  to  £600. 
Further  subscriptions  were  quickly  promised,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  amidst  loud  applause  that  the 
amount  was  increased  to  the  sum  of  £640  11s.  7d. 

Donations. 

Before  reading  the  list  of  donations,  the  Secretary  said 
the  Chairman  desired  to  express  his  own,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Board  of  Management,  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  have  materially  assisted  the  fund  by  collecting  amongst 
their  fellow  employees  and  friends,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Id.  collecting  cards. 

The  following  contributed  ten  guineas  each  : — John  Aynsley  & 
Sons,  Longton  ;  Booths,  Ltd.,  Tunstall  ;  R.  P.  Copeland,  Stoke  : 
R.  D.  Doulton,  Lambeth  ;  H.  Lewis,  Doulton  ;  Edinburgh  &  Leith 
Flint  Glass  Co.  ;  The  Fragile  Club  ;  W.  H.  Grindley  ;  Miss  Green  ; 
Mintons,  Ltd.,  Stoke  ;  Stuart  &  Sons,  Stourbridge  ;  Burgess  & 
LMgh  ;  Wood  &  Sons,  Burslem  ;  Lady  Cowdray ;  Miss  Green, 
£12  ;  and  R.  P.  Copeland,  Esq.,  £10. 

The  following  contributed  five  guineas  each  : — Adderleys,  Long- 
ton  ;  Bolton  &  Mills,  Stourbridge  ;  J.  Chomette  &  Sons,  Hatton - 
garden  ;  E.  P.  Evans,  Royal  Worcester  ;  Furnivals,  Co  bridge  ; 
George  Jones  &  Sons,  Stoke-on-Trent  ;  C.  T.  Maling  &  Sons,  New¬ 
castle  ;  C.  J.  Pratt,  Gamage -buildings  ;  Royal  Crown  Derby  Co.  ; 
Robert  Stuart,  Stourbridge  ;  Stonier  &  Co.,  Liverpool  ;  *E.  St. 
Clair,  Hatton-garden  ;  J.  Silvers  Williams  Thomas,  Stourbridge  ; 
John  Walsh  Walsh,  Birmingham  ;  J.  Wuidart,  Bartletts-buildings. 

The  following  contributed  three  guineas  each  : — Ford  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Burslem  ;  J.  E.  Heath,  Charterhouse -st.  ;  John  Jenkins, 
32,  Ely-place  ;  Henry  Litherland,  Royal  Crown  Derby  ;  John 
Maddox  &  Sons,  Burslem  ;  Henry  Mayer  &  Co.,  20,  St.  Andrew  - 
st.  ;  F.  &  C.  Osier,  Ltd.  ;  Soho  Pottery,  Ltd.,  Colbridge  ;  Herbert 
Price,  14,  Charterhouse-st.  ;  United  States  Glass  Co.,  Farringdon- 
st.  ;  F.  A.  Mehlem,  Bonn,  £2  10s. 

The  following  contributed  two  guineas  each  : — -J.  Bourne  & 
Sons,  Denby  Pottery,  Derby  ;  Louis  Dernier,  23,  Newman-st.  ; 
E.  R.  Edis  ;  Frank  Findlay,  Gamage -buildings  ;  Edgar  Green¬ 
wood  ;  J.  H.  Hart,  17,  Thavies-inn  ;  De  Grelle  Houdret  &  Co.  ; 
J.  &  R.  Hammersley  ;  Johnson  &  Jorgensen,  Farringdon-st.  ;  D. 
Nestle,  7,  Hatton-garden  ;  F.  W.  Neuberger  &  Co.,  5,  Dyers-build- 
ings  ;  R.  H.  &  S.  L.  Plant,  Longton  ;  H.  G.  Richardson  &  Sons, 
Stourbridge  ;  Robinson,  Son  &  Co.,  Warrington  ;  H.  G.  Stephen¬ 
son,  Manchester  ;  Universal  Transfer  Co.,  Tunstall  ;  and  Josiah 
Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Etruria. 

There  w'ere  sixty-three  donations  of  one  guinea  each,  and 
fourteen  of  half-a-guinea  each.  The  Secretary  announced 
that  anonymous  donations  of  £100,  £2  2s.  and  £2  had  been 
received  during  the  year,  which  added  to  the  Chairman’s 
list,  made  the  total  amount  of  contributions  £548  14s.  Id. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Edis’  special  appeal  at  the  dinner 
table,  the  following  additional  amounts  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  : — 

Messrs.  Thos.  Webb  &  Sons,  ten  guineas  ;  Green  Bros.,  eight 
guineas  ;  Mr.  L.  J.  Murray,  five  guineas  ;  S.  Fielding  &  Co.,  five 
guineas  ;  Air.  R.  D.  Doulton,  five  guineas  ;  Mr.  W.  Rhodes,  four 
guineas  ;  Thos.  Morris,  Ltd.,  four  guineas  ;  the  following  each  three 
guineas  :  Messrs.  Adolph  Hamann,  Edgar  Greenwood,  Wedgwood 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  J.  H.  Hart  ;  the  following  each  two  guineas  :  F.  & 
C.  Osier,  Geo.  Crook,  Baccarat  Glass  Co.  (per  E.  St.  Clair),  John 
Jenkins,  Congreve  Jackson,  John  T.  Osier,  W.  J.  Stonier,  J.  E. 
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Heath  ;  the  following  each  one  guinea  :  Percy  Brooks,  T.  Lither¬ 
land  &  Co.,  E.  Brain  &  Co.,  J.  Taylor  &  Son,  F.  Findlay,  A.  Overton 
Jones  R.  J.  Buckland,  R.  Fendick,  J.  H.  Weeks,  Arthur  Edis, 

R.  VY  heeler,  R.  H.  Thompson,  W.  Fanner,  Lazarus  &  Rosenfeld. 
J.  Chomette  &  Son,  H.  G.  Stephenson,  T.  H.  Brock,  C.  J.  Dale,  and 

S.  Stanley  half  a  guinea,  making  a  grand  total  of  £640  11s.  7d. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Dale  (Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management), 
w  ho  replied,  said  :  I  regret  exceedingly  the  absence  of  our 
esteemed  President,  Mr.  R.  P.  Copeland,  because  if  he  had 
been  here  he  would  have  been  able  to  respond  in  appro¬ 
priate  terms  to  the  able  and  impressive  speech  in  which 
the  Chairman  has  proposed  the  toast.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  represent  for  the  moment  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  who,  in  their  turn,  represent  the  subscribers  and 
members  generally.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  frank  and  generous  terms  in  which  the  toast  has  been 
proposed.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Management,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  cordially 
welcome  the  good  wishes  expressed  for  the  future  success 
of  our  Institution.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  that  the  cordiality  with  which  this  toast  was 
received  will  stimulate  and  encourage  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  in  the  important  duties  which  still  lie  before  us. 
I  am  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity 
of  saying  a  fewr  words  on  the  important  work  which  has 
occupied  the  special  attention  of  the  Board  during  this  year. 
It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  many  gentlemen 
present  that  at  the  last  annual  dinner  we  w'ere  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Osier  in  the  chair.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  Osier  here  to-night  as  an  honoured  guest. 
I  Well  remember  in  what  eloquent  terms  Mr.  Osier  pleaded 
for  a  deeper  and  wider  interest  in  this  Institution  by  the 
allied  trades.  I  also  remember  the  kindly  manner  in  which 
he  w'arned  the  Board  of  Management  to  be  careful  in 
making  changes,  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  befell  Dr. 
Johnson’s  schoolboys.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Silvers 
Williams-Thomas,  who,  lam  sorry  to  say,  is  notable  to  be 
here  to-night.  I  well  remember  how  eloquently  he 
recommended  the  Institution  and  advised  us  to  w'ork  on 
broader  lines.  Then  followed  a  lucid  and  careful  speech 
by  Mr.  Edis.  I  am  sure  we  all  congratulate  him  on  the  fact 
that  he  presides  over  the  largest  company  ever  assembled 
in  the  interests  of  this  Institution.  I  ought  to  add  here, 
that  he  ought  to  be  congratulated  also  on  being  instru¬ 
mental  in  collecting  the  largest  amount  ever  announced 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Edis  on  that  occasion 
spoke  of  suggestions  which  had  been  made  to  him  and 
wdiich  he  had^heard  in  other  quarters,  as  to  the  desirability 
of  a  conference  between  the  Board  and  other  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  working  of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Edis  said 
that  if  such  a  course  were  adopted  he  would  be  very  glad 
to  co-operate  with  the  Board  in  any  way  they  might 
think  best.  lain  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  warm  interest 
taken  by  Mr.  Osier  and  Mr.  Edis  a  year  ago  has  not  evapor¬ 
ated  in  speech  but  has  taken  practical  shape.  Their  help 
has  been  of  great  value.  At  the  outset  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Osier  in  India  caused  a  little  delay,  but  on  his  return  the 
Board  applied  itself  at  once  to  the  revision  of  the  rules. 
A  committee  was  formed,  and  they  invited  co-operation 
not  only  from  the  gentlemen  named,  but  from  many  other 
gentlemen  interested,  who  gave  them  personally  and  by 
correspondence  the  benefit  of  their  viewrs.  Many  meetings 
WT>re  held,  some  of  them  prolonged,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  an 
hour  which  I  hear  has  led  to  serious  domestic  difficulties. 
After  these  frequent  and  late  meetings,  a  scheme  has  been 
prepared  and  was  handed  to  the  printers  a  week  ago  for 
final  proof.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  With 
me  that  it  is  not  the  custom  to  re\Teal  the  secrets  of  a 
conference  on  a  constitutional  question,  and  I  am  afraid, 
therefore,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  gratify  the 
very  natural  curiosity  of  our  friends  for  full  details,  but  I 
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may  say  that  from  first  to  last  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  have  been  cordial,  unanimous,  and  satisfactory 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that 
the  committee  will  not  break  up  without  completing  the 
work  for  which  they  were  called  together.  Without  seeking 
to  anticipate  the  decision  at  which  the  committee  will 
arrive,  there  are  two  or  three  points  which  they  have  kept 
steadily  m  view.  The  proposals  of  the  committee  are  not 
ie\  olutionary,  they  are  rather  evolutionary,  or  based  upon 
the  principle  of  natural  development.  It  cannot  be  too 
clearly  stated  that  the  interests  of  the  existing  members 
and  subscribers  are  absolutely  and  rigidly  safeguarded. 
Will  the  gentlemen  present  oblige  us  by  making  that  known 
wherever  they  can,  because  we  hear  that  much  misunder¬ 
standing  exists  on  that  point.  Then,  the  changes  to  be 
proposed,  whether  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
membership  or  as  to  the  nature  and  variety  of  the 
benefits  to  be  given  will  all  tend  to  broaden  the  basis  on 
which  the  Institution  rests,  and  to  render  it  more  popular. 
Our  new  secretary,  to  whose  capacity  and  energy  we 
owe  very  much  indeed,  recently  visited  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries  in  the  interests  of  this  evening’s  banquet.  He 
saw  several  gentlemen  interested  in  our  Institution  and  gave 
them  an  outline  of  the  proposals  suggested.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  said  he  believed  they  would  add  at  once  500 
members  in  his  district.  With  regard  to  this  visit  it  was  the 
idea  of  the  committee  that  their  proposals  before  being  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Board  of  Management  should  be  submitted 
to  the  local  committee  in  the  Potteries,  who  would  probably 
be  able  to  give  us  advice.  Those  proposals  would  have 
hearty  support,  if  some  ladies  were  present  here  to-night, 
because  one  of  their  principles  is  that  taxation  should  be 
accompanied  by  representation.  We  think  that  donations 
should  be  accompanied  by  representation  ;  in  other  words, 
the  committee  should  be  drawn  from  the  whole  body 
from  which  the  subscribers  are  drawn.  We  hope  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Potteries  will  honour  us  by  joining  our 
Board,  and  also  representatives  from  the  great  glass 
industry,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  represented  We 
have  a  local  committee  in  Staffordshire,  why  should  we 
not  have  our  committees  in  other  parts  of  the  provinces  ? 
We  have  with  us  to-night  gentlemen  from  Staffordshire, 
and  representatives  of  the  great  northern  metropolis. 
Why  should  they  not  gather  a  committee  ?  We  hope  that 
this  wdl  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  Staffordshire  visit. 

I  think  we  are  advancing  along  right  lines,  and  I  believe 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  development  in  the  work  of 
this  important  charity.  I  thank  you  for  the  way  in 
which  you  have  received  this  toast. 

The  Vice-Chairman  (Mr.  H.  G.  Stephenson),  who  pro- 
posed  the  toast  of  “The  Visitors/’  said :  I  am  asked  to  propose 
the  health  of  the  visitors.  Before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Dinner  Committee  for  the  honour  they  conferred  upon 
me  m  asking  me  to  officially  take  part  in  this  gathering. 

I  was  rather  nervous  at  accepting,  as  some  of  the  gentlemen 
present  know  for  I  have  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
hfe_attempted  to  address  a  meeting  of  one-third  the  size 
ol  this.  However,  as  I  was  told  that  my  accepting  would 
help  to  break  down  the  wall  of  ice  that  seems  to  have 
kept  provincial  people  to  a  large  extent  from  taking  any 
ac  jV®  int®rest  in  the  society,  it  was  my  duty  to  accept, 
and  the  duty  seems  to  be  changing  into  a  very  great 
peasure.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting' people 
that  I  only  knew  by  name,  and  by  everyone  I  have  been 
lecen  ed  most  kindly.  For  instance,  I  have  done  business 
tor  a  great  number  of  years  with  our  senior  Trustee,  but 
on  t  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  him 
before  to-day.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  such  a  large 
number  of  visitors  here,  not  only  Londoners,  but  from  the 
L  otteries,  from  Stourbridge,  and  even  from  Edinburgh. 

1  am  told  this  is  the  largest  meeting  ever  got  together  in 
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connection  with  the  china  and  glass  trade.  The  committee 
are  very  pleased  to  see  here  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart,  the  president 
of  the  1 1  agile  Club,  and  have  pleasure  in  publicly  thanking 
him  for  having  presented  the  proceeds  of  the  concert  held 
on  the  1st  mst.  to  the  friends  of  this  Institution, 
men  we  are  particularly  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Spiers 
present,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution 
and  whose  services  in  the  past  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
its  success.  I  was  told  this  afternoon  that  the  Fragile 
ub  was  really  the  father  of  this  Society,  and,  judging  by 
ns i  meeting,  this  Fragile  Club  has  begotten  an  institution 
that  has  not  much  fragility  about  it.  I  have  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  gentlemen  who  manage 
some  of  the  large  retail  establishments  in  London,  and 
I  sometimes  think  I  would  like,  if  possible,  to  disguise 
myself  as  a  young  man,  and  take  a  situation  under  them 
to  see  how  they  do  it.  I  have  now  very  great  pleasure  in 
proposing  the  health  of  the  visitors,  and  I  hope  that  all 
of  us  present  may  live  long  to  continue  our  subscriptions 
to  the  society,  but  that  none  of  us  may  ever  have  occasion 
to  seek  its  aid. 

Mr.  Jules  Wuidart,  who  replied,  said  that  as  a  trustee 
of  the  Institution,  and  as  one  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its 
welfare,  he  could  not  help  saying  that  this  meeting  had 
been  a  great,  and,  in  fact,  a  most  remarkable  success. 
I  he  amount  collected  was  considerable,  and  would  make 
a  great  addition  to  the  invested  funds  which  amounted  to 
between  £6,000  and  £7,000.  As  to  the  proposed  changes, 
it  was  hoped  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Institution  by 
getting  members  of  the  trade  residing  in  the  country  to 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  Institution.  It  was 
a  large  number  of  subscribers  which  was  wanted.  A 
hundred  subscribers  at  a  guinea  each  did  more  good  to 
the  Institution  than  a  single  donation  of  double  the  amount. 
With  a  full  representation  of  manufacturers  and  dealers 
fiom  the  country,  the  Institution  would  become  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  its  kind. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  ‘ ‘  Festival  Dinner  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  that  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  was  necessary 
to  get  such  a  successful  gathering  as  that.  Mr.  C.  E.  Green 
was  the  secretary  of  theDinner  Committee,  and  much  labour 
had  fallen  upon  him.  Their  warmest  thanks  were  also  due 
to  Mr.  John  Porter  for  again  providing  them  with  an 
excellent  entertainment,  which  they  had  all  so  much 
appreciated.  The  Institution  was  already  under  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Green  s  firm  for  providing  it  with  office 
accommodation. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Green,  in  reply,  said  :  The  work  of  the  Dinner 
Committee  was  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty.  Everyone 
has  a  duty  to  perform  in  connection  with  charitv,  and 
especially  so  when  the  charity  is  connected  with  their  own 
trade.  Unfortunately,  the  retail  shopkeepers  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  the  manufacturers  in  the  Potteries, 
have  not  recognised  this  duty,  and  the  support  from  these 
sources  has  been  very  small.  I  hope,  however,  when  the 
contemplated  reforms  in  connection  with  the  Rules,  &c., 
of  the  Institution  are  made  known,  that  they  will  become 
consistent  subscribers.  The  Committee  has  been  success¬ 
ful  in  arranging  a  dinner  at  which  nearly  140  were  present  ; 
this  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  representative  gathering 
ever  held  in  connection  with  the  jiottery  and  glass  trades. 

It  is  only  eighteen  months  since  an  annual  dinner  was  pro¬ 
posed  ;  the  first  resulted  in  a  record  gathering  of  about 
80,  so  that  if  the  same  interest  (as  I  hope  will  be)  is  taken 
m  the  dinner  next  year,  we  shall  have  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  seating  at  least  200.  The  fact  that  their  chairman 
Mr.  Edis,  to  whom  the  success  of  the  dinner  was  largely 
due,  should  take  such  a  great  interest  in  the  Institution, 
especially  so  far  as  the  proposed  revisions  are  concerned, 
justifies  the  Committee  in  being  very  hopeful  of  the  future, 
as  they  feel  certain  that  his  example  will  be  followed  by 
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others.  In  conclusion,  I  also  thank  Mr.  James  for  the 
invaluable  work  done  since  he  was  appointed  secretary, 
and  hope  that  everybody  in  the  trade  will  support  him. 

Mr.  John  Porter  said  that  any  little  labours  of  his  had 
been  labours  of  love  on  behalf  of  the  Institution.  Could 
he  do  more,  then  his  services  were,  as  at  all  times,  at  their 
command.  He  hoped  that  harmony  would  ever  prevail  in 
the  Institution. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Murray,  who  proposed  the  toast  of  *  ‘  The 
Chairman,”  said  that  everyone  who  knew  Mr.  Edis  must 
have  recognised  his  high  moral  character.  There  were 
sore  temptations  to  a  man  in  Mr.  Edis’s  position,  but  he 
had  always  resisted  them,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
a  true  friend.  Mr.  Murray  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought 
the  foreign  firms  who  sent  their  goods  into  this  country  to 
be  handled  and  dealt  with  by  the  trade  should  subscribe 
more  to  the  Institution  than  they  did.  As  to  the  retailers 
in  the  provinces,  if  they  were  approached  he  felt  sure 
they  would  become  annual  subscribers,  and  many  of  their 
assistants  would  be  only  too  glad  to  give  their  pence. 
They  knew  in  Birmingham  what  the  men  in  the 
factories  could  do  in  that  direction.  Every  assistant 
by  giving  pennies  each  week  would  become  a  sub¬ 
scriber  (and  this  might  be  made  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment),  and  consequently  would  be  entitled  to  apply  to  the 
Institution  for  assistance  in  case  of  need. 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  all  present  would  meet  again  next  year  at  a  bigger 
dinner,  and  that  they  would  do  their  best  to  make  it  a 
bumper. 

The  Musical  Entertainment  was  again  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Porter,  who,  in  this  and  other  ways, 
has  exerted  himself  to  make  the  Festival  an  enjoyable 
success.  Several  well-known  entertainers  contributed 
songs  in  character  and  at  the  piano,  and  were  most  favour¬ 
ably  received.  We  regret  that  space  will  not  permit 
reference  to  them  individually. 

A  Permanent  Souvenir  of  the  occasion  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Wood,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Hanley.  They  took 
flash  light  photographs  of  the  company  during  the  dinner, 
and  have  mounted  the  views  in  the  form  of  very  artistic 
albums.  These  they  are  prepared  to  send  on  application, 
on  receipt  of  5s.  for  each  copy.  The  albums  are  well  got  up, 
and  are  pleasing  reminders  of  an  interesting  gathering  of 
prominent  members  of  the  trade.  Half  the  actual  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  the  souvenirs  will  be  given  to  tbe  Institution. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  POTTERY  AND 
GLASS  TRADES. 

The  Porcelain,  China  and  Earthenware  Industries. 
— The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  based  on  107  returns — 
102  from  employers  and  employers’  associations,  1  from  a 
trade  union  and  4  from  local  correspondents — states  that 
employment  in  October  on  the  whole  was  good,  and  better 
than  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago.  Returns  from  firms 
employing  23,272  workpeople  in  the  week  ended  Oct.  22, 
1910,  showed  an  increase  of  0-8  per  cent,  in  the  number 
employed,  and  of  1- 1  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid, 
as  compared  with  a  month  ago.  As  compared  with  a  year 
ago  there  was  an  increase  of  2-4  per  cent,  in  the  number 
employed,  and  of  4-4  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid. 
In  the  Potteries  district  employment  in  the  porcelain 
and  china  trade  continued  good,  with  some  overtime  in 
china  factories  ;  in  the  earthenware  branch  it  was  fairly 
good,  and  better  than  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago  ;  in  the 
tile  trade  it  was  fair,  about  the  same  as  a  month  ago,  but 
better  than  a  year  ago.  In  the  earthenware  trade  in 
Scotland  it  was  fairly  good  in  the  eastern  districts  and 
better  than  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago  ;  in  the  western 
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districts  it  was  dull  and  not  so  good  as  a  month  ago.  It 
continued  dull  with  tobacco  pipe  makers  at  Glasgow. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  workpeople 
employed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  trades  and  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  them  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  22, 1910. 


Branches. 

Number  employed. 

Wages  paid. 

China  manufacture  ... 

...  4,001  . 

£4,080 

Earthenware  manufacture 

...  14,212  . 

13,630 

Other  branches  (includ 

ing 

unspecified)... 

5,059  . 

4,591 

Total 

...  23,272 

£22,301 

Number  employed  in  districts  and  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  them  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  22,  1910. 

Districts.  Number  employed.  Wages  paid. 

Potteries  ...  ...  ...  18,191  .  £16,993 

Other  districts  ...  ...  5,081  .  5,308 

Total  .  23,272  £22,301 

The  Glass  Trade. — The  official  report  on  employment 
in  October  is  based  on  79  returns — 53  from  employers  and 
employers’  associations,  16  from  trade  unions,  and  10  from 
local  correspondents. — Employment  was  fair  and  better 
than  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago,  except  in  the  Yorkshire 
bottle  making  industry,  in  which  it  was  only  moderate. 
It  was  better  generally  than  a  year  ago.  Returns  received 
from  firms  employing  7,903  workpeople  in  the  week  ended 
Oct.  22,  1910,  showed  an  increase  of  0-3  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  workpeople  employed,  and  a  decrease  of  2-9 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  as  compared  with  a 
month  ago.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  there  was  an 
increase  of  9-3  per  cent,  in  the  number  employed,  and  of 
8  9  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  Employment 
continued  moderate  on  the  whole  with  glass  bottle  makers 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  North  of  England  ;  much  short  time 
was  worked  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Castleford  employment 
was  worse  than  a  month  ago  when  it  was  good.  At  St. 
Helens  it  was  still  bad,  though  better  than  a  month  ago  and 
a  year  ago.  It  continued  bad  at  Bristol  and  moderate  at 
Portobello,  and  was  still  slack  though  better  than  a  month 
ago,  at  Dublin.  It  was  fair  with  medicine  bottle  makers 
at  Rotherham.  With  flint  glass  makers  employment  con¬ 
tinued  good  at  Birmingham,  Wordsley  and  Stourbridge  ; 
with  flint  glass  cutters  it  was  fair,  and  better  than  a  month 
ago,  at  Birmingham,  and  continued  good  with  overtime  at. 
Wordsley  and  Stourbridge .  It  continued  fair  with  sheet  glass 
flatteners  at  St.  Helens,  and  fair  and  better  than  a  month 
ago  and  a  year  ago  with  pressed  glass  makers  on  the  Tyne 
and  Wear,  though  short  time  was  still  worked.  Employ¬ 
ment  continued  good  with  plate  glass  bevellers  at 
Birmingham.  It  was  fair  with  glass  blowers  in  London. 

Number  of  workpeople  employed  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  trade,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  them  for  the 
week  ending  Oct.  22,  1910. 

Branches.  Number  employed.  Wages  paid. 


Glass  bottle 
Plate  glass 


5,138  .  £6,099 

711  .  930 


Flint  glass  ware  (not  bottles)...  1,453  .  1,6^4 


Other  branches. 
Total 


601 
7,903 


659 
£9,362 


Number  employed  in  each  district  and  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  them  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  22,  1910. 

Districts.  Number  employed.  Wages  paid. 

North  of  England  ...  ...  856  .  £1,025 

Yorkshire  ...  •••  3,880  .  ^>493 

Lancashire  ...  ...  •••  <838  .  977 

Worcestershire  &  Warwickshire  1,195  ......  1,0;>8 

Scotland  . .  •••  798  .  978 

Other  parts  of  United  Kingdom  336  .  ooo 


Total 


7,903 


£9,362 
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THE  glass  industry,  which  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  France,  is  carried  on  principally  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Nord,  Meurthe  et  Moselle, 
the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  says  a  recent  British 
Consular  Report.  The  oldest  established  works, 
at  a  period  when  wood  was  the  only  fuel  used,  are  those 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  forests,  these  are  Saint 
Gobain,  Baccarat,  Folembrav  and  Vielle-Loye.  When 
the  use  of  coal  became  more  common,  glass  works  sprung 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal  mines,  and  many  are 
found  accordingly  in  the  department  of  the  Norcf  and 
Saint  Etienne. 

The  principal  branches  of  this  industry  are  window  glass, 
plate,  glass  bottles,  crystal  and  glassware.  There  are 
some  20  window  glass  works,  situated  at  Lyons,  Rive  de 
Gier,  Gisors,  Audreyieux,  Gueret,  Boisse-Peuchot,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Besanyon,  Nancy  and  the  Department  of  the  Nord. 

The  most  celebrated  glass  works  in  France  are  those  of 
Saint  Gobain.  It  was  in  1695,  says  Monsieur  Edward 
Payen  in  the  “  Economiste  Franyais,”  from  whose  report 
these  particulars  are  taken,  that  they  were  transferred  from 
Tour-la-ville  near  Cherbourg.  At  present  the  Saint 
Gobain  company  possesses  eight  glass  works,  viz.,  three 
in  France,  at  Saint  Gobain,  Chauny  and  Cirey,  two  in 
Germany,  one  in  Italy,  one  in  Bohemia,  and  one  in'  Belgium. 

I  have  heard  recently  that  the  establishment  of  works  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  contemplated.  Three  other  com¬ 
panies  in  France  carry  on  this  industry  with  works  at 
Requignies  and  Jeumont,  at  Aniche  and  the  Societe  des 
Glaces  de  Maulenge  at  Assevant. 

Glass  bottle  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  40  different 
localities,  situated  chiefly  in  the  wine  districts  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mineral  water  sources,  viz.,  at  Carmaux, 
Rive  de  Gier,  Montlu<?on,  Folembray,  Saint  Galmier 
Rheims  and  in  the  Vosges. 

The  manufacture  of  glassware  proper  is  carried  on  in 
numerous  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  Nancv 
Treport  and  Eu,  &c.  ’ 

The  number  of  hands  occupied  in  this  industry  was 
37,000  in  1896,  which  increased  to  43,000  in  1901;  em¬ 
ployed  as  follows  : — Glassware,  11,600  in  1896  16  700  in 

l9<?L,ili8S  b,ottles,’  10’900-  14>700;  window'  glass, 
4,000,  3,600  ;  plate  glass,  2,700,  4,100  ;  lamp  globes,  500, 
1,300.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  the  Senate  on  the 
revised  tariff  proposals,  one  of  the  speakers  who  advocated 
increased  duties  called  attention  to  the  critical  position 
of  the  window  glass  branch  of  the  industry  owing  to  Belgium 
competition.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Belgium  manu¬ 
facturers  depend  almost  entirely  on  exportation,  since 
•)o  per  cent,  of  their  production  is  exported,  5  per  cent, 
sufficing  to  supply  home  consumption. 

The  prevalence  of  strikes  both  in  Belgium  and  France 
hack  moreover,  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  development  of 
production  in  various  centres  of  the  purchasing  countries. 
iUA“  exports  of  window  glass  from  France  varied  from 
14,000,000  to  25,000,000  kilos.,  since  that  date  the  annual 
f1alleni?  9,000,000,  7,000,000,  8,000,000  and 
,000,000  kilos.  These  figures,  moreover,  include  ex 
ports  to  French  colonies,  which  are  on  the  increase. 

he  imports  of  glassware  and  crystal  (gobletterie) 
£5G20  (,00  only  £302,000,  in  1908  they  amounted  to  over 

„  window  glass  the  exports  in  1308  were  only 

£.(-.,000  against  £155,440  for  the  previous  period,  and  the 
imports  £47,000  against  £39,720. 

The  reporter,  in  defending  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
amounting  to  a  rise  of  25  to  26  per  cent.,  said  that  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  in  order  to  develop  this  industry  at 
home  had  increased  their  duties  to  such  an  extent  that 
expoits  from  Belgium  and  France  were  unable  to  enter 


those  countries.  It  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  home 
market  to  the  French  manufacturer,  while  not  entirely 
shutting  out  foreign  produce. 

As  regards  Belgium  the  cost  of  production  was  less  in 
that  country  than  in  France,  coal  there  is  cheaper  and 
sulphates  of  soda  cost  3  fr.  55  c.  in  Belgium  compared  with 

5/rD  ^°.c-  111  1*  ranee,  a  difference  of  nearly  2  fr.  in  favour 
of  Belgium. 


POTTERS,  THE  POTTERIES,  AND 
POTTERY. 

OUR  industries,  and  the  seat  of  them,  have  once 
more  been  favoured  with  attention  by  a  news- 
paj^er  critic,  but  this  time  it  is  of  a  friendly 
nature.  A  series  of  articles  on  “  Industrial 
“  mi  ttt  land  Awake  and  at  Work  ”  is  appoaring 
in  The  Westminster  Gazette,”  and  one  on  the  Lotteries 
is  calculated  to  interest  people  outside  the  trade,  with 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  industries,  with 
the  artistic  and  scientific  workers  engaged  in  it,  and  the 
disadvantages  under  which,  as  a  body,  they  pursue  their 
majority  of  the  public  (whose  knowledge 
o  tlm  industry  is  limited  to  the  thrower  operating  the 
potter  s  wheel  which  they  often  see  at  charity  bazaars, 
(and  sometimes  at  industrial  exhibitions)  have  a  verv 
imperfect  idea  of  the  production  of  artistic  porcelain,  of  the 
manufacture  of  garden  pots,  and  of  all  that  comes  between 
these  extremes.  The  writer  of  the  article  before  us  gives 
t  ic m  just  a  peep  at  one  end — and  that  the  most  interesting 
one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  industry  in  the  world. 
He  asks  What  is  a  Potter  ?  ”  and  answers  the  question. 

He  may  make  the  ordinary  red  flower  pot,  or  the  common 
brown  teapot— or  he  may  not,  On  the  door  of  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  building  in  Hanley  (this  is  a  slip,  it  should  be 
otoke)  one  can  read  the  words  ‘  Bernard  Moore,  Potter  ’ 
—a  very  modest  sign.  Inside  he  will  find  a  busy  artist 
whose  brushes  are  the  elemental  fires,  whose  pigments  are 
cunning  secrets  of  nature  wrung  by  years  of  hard  and  learned 
experiment,  painting  hues  that  the  Flowers  of  Paradise 
might  well  envy  on  vases  whose  simplicity  of  outline  is 
superb.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  the  potter  is  a  great 
artist,  at  whose  touch  the  lowliest  materials  turn  to  things 
of  beauty.  One  of  the  greatest  features  at  Brussels  was 
the  exhibit  of  Staffordshire  pottery.” 

The  writer  speaks  of  the  five  towns  and  of  their  unifica¬ 
tion  into  an  important  county  borough,  and  commends 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Cecil  Wedgwood  as  the  first  mayor, 
seeing  that  1  ‘  the  district  first  became  famous  under  the 
auspices  of  the  great  Josiah  Wedgwood.”  He  speaks 
of  the  different  classes  of  pottery  and  of  the  towns  at  which 
various  descriptions  of  pottery  ware  are  made.  He  says, 
the  process  of  manufacture  is  simple  ’  ’ — a  mistake  which 
uture  visits  will  enable  him  to  correct.  Indeed  his  sub- 
sequent  references  to  the  process  show'  it  is  complex. 

The  great  firms  employ  fine  artists,  who  sign  their  work 
w  ith  all  the  pride,  and  indeed  with  all  the  rights,  of  Acade¬ 
micians. ^  The  secret  of  the  potter  is  his  ‘  body  ’  and  his 
glazes.  To  a  large  extent  the  success  of  the  potter  is 
empirical  I  have  already  noted  the  painstaking  experi¬ 
ments  of  Josiah  Wedgwood — and  he  must  be  constantly 
tiying  new  formulae.  In  the  intense  heat  of  his  furnaces 
le  ne\  ei  quite  knows  wrhat  is  going  to  happen.  No  amount 
of  care,  no  depth  of  research,  has  yet  ascertained,  for 
example,  the  cause  of  1  spitting  ’ — the  little  pimples  which 
vou  can  see  on  low'-class  china.” 

The  writer  then  describes  some  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  progressive  potters  labour — disadvantages 
they  have  been  trying  for  years  to  remove.  ‘  ‘  The  weak 
spot  of  the  Potteries  is  its  want  of  equipment  for  the 
scientific  study  of  its  industry.  ‘  There  is  no  district  in 
the  world  that  has  finer  traditions  behind  it  and  none  tha 
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lias  such  disgraceful  arrangements  for  perpetuating  them.’ 
These  are  strong  words,  but  they  were  said  to  me  ex 
cathedra.  The  great  need  of  the  district  is  funds  for  the 
endowment  and  maintenance  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
College  of  Pottery  and  Mining.  The  site  has  long  been 
given,  but  the  college  consists  of  a  shed  of  corrugated  iron, 
in  which  I  found  Dr.  Mellor,  the  head  of  the  embryo  institu¬ 
tion.  who  is  doing  splendid  work  in  singularly  sordid  and 
inadequate  surroundings.” 

We  hope  that  Government  officials,  who  may  not  read 
the  Pottery  Gazette,  but  who  do  read  the  “  Westminster 
Gazette,”  will  take  notice  of  the  comments  of  an  outside,  and 
disinterested,  observer,  on  the  needs  of  a  great  and  national 
industry. 


Correspondence. 

These  columns  are  open  to  members  of  the  trade  for  the  discussion 
of  trade  topics.  There  are  many  questions  affecting  the  trade 
which  will  be  the  better  for  a  free  discussion. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “  THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — The  article  in  your  last  issue  about  the  Turners’ 
Exhibition  is  interesting,  but  the  references  to  apprentice¬ 
ship  are  made,  I  think,  without  full  knowledge.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  youths  should  be  bound  for  five  or  six 
years  to  work  at  a  trade  with  only  a  little  pocket  mone}r 
for  pay.  There  are  more  facilities  for  reading,  for  music, 
for  travelling,  and  for  healthy  amusements  than  there  were 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  lads  like  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Why  should  they  not  do  so  %  We  live  in  a  different 
age,  and  youths  like  to  enjoy  themselves.  Your  repre¬ 
sentative  probably  went  into  an  office  from  school,  and 
at  once  commenced  to  earn  wages  which  increased  year  by 
year.  The  apprentice  who  has  to  serve  four  or  five  years, 
and  at  the  end  only  gets  about  8s.  or  10s.  a  week,  has 
none  of  the  advantages  he  had.  Those  who  wear  the 
shoe  know  where  it  pinches. — Yours  &c., 

“  An  Apprentice  Just  Finishing  His  Time.” 

Nov.  17,  1910. 

| The  writer  of  the  notice  on  the  Turners’  Exhibition  knew 
what  he  was  saying.  He  himself  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  five  years,  and  has  always  been  thankful  for  the  disci¬ 
pline  it  gave  him  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  received. — 

Eds.  P.G.] 

THE  8&  PER  CENT.  ADVANCE. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  “THE  POTTERY  GAZETTE.” 

Sirs, — Dealers  complain  about  this  addition  to  the  foot 
of  their  invoices,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  nuisance  ;  but  things 
that  cost  more  to  produce  must  be  sold  at  a  higher  price. 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  ‘ ‘  the  public  will  not  pay  more.’ 1 
They  must  pay  the  increased  cost  of  production  if  they 
want  the  goods.  They  have  to  pay  more  for  their  loaf 
when  ‘  ‘  bread  goes  up,  ’  ’  and  why  should  they  not  pay 
more  for  their  pottery  under  similar  conditions  ?  Dealers 
who  have  to  pay  8^  per  cent,  (or  whatever  the  advance 
may  be)  more  for  goods  they  order  now,  complain  about 
the  advance,  but  they  do  not  say  anything  about  the 
8£  per  cent,  extra  profit  they  get  on  the  goods  they  happen 
to  have  in  stock.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  trouble, 
“  Nature  provides  a  compensation.” — Yours  &c., 

“A  Contented  Dealer.” 

London,  Nov.  21,  1910. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  D.— We  have  sent  you  the  names  of  firms  most  likely 
to  supply  what  you  want. 

Enquirer. — The  Pottery  Gazette  Diary  for  1911 
will  give  you  the  information. 

“  Puzzled  Dealer.” — The  subject  was  dealt  with  in  our 
Correspondence  columns  last  month. 

K.  M.— We  have  had  a  very  long  search,  but  cannot 
find  any  record  of  the  manufacturer  of  “Lake”  pattern 
dinner  ware. 

P. — We  have  sent  you  the  names  of  makers  of  glass 
pendent  lustres  as  requested.  They  are  not  in  much 
demand  now. 

R.  L. — Apply  to  one  of  the  wholesale  dealers.  There  is 
not  time  now  to  obtain  what  you  want  from  the  works 
before  Christmas. 

J.  W.  B. — We  do  not  know  the  makers  of  a  self-pouring 
teapot.  Perhaps  some  of  our  subscribers  may  be  able  to 
send  us  the  information. 

G.  F. — The  effect  you  refer  to  is  provided  for  before  the 
ware  is  fired.  You  cannot  produce  it  on  goods  you  receive 
from  the  manufacturers. 

The  Willow  Pattern. — We  promised  a  correspondent  to 
give  some  further  account  of  this  in  the  current  issue.  We 
regret  that  a  pressure  of  other  matter  compels  us  to  defer 
it  to  a  future  number. 

“  Beginner.”— We  would  rather  not  recommend  any  par¬ 
ticular  town  as  suitable  to  open  a  new  glass  and  china 
business.  There  are  such  openings  we  know,  but  the 
dealers  alreadv  there  no  doubt  think  differently. 

S.  H  — We  are  unable  to  find  the  present  manufacturers 
of  the  workman’s  basket  linings  that  you  inquire  for. 
It  will  be  about  20  years  since  they  were  first  brought 
to  my  notice,  and  since  that  time  I  have  heard  little  if 
anything  concerning  them. 

j.  T. — The  maker  of  the  dinner  ware  that  you  inquire 
for  was  William  Brownfield,  of  Cobridge,  Staffs.  He  was 
succeeded  in  business  by  the  Brownfield  Guild  Pottery, 
whose  works  were  closed  in  1901,  and  the  pattern  you 
require,  along  with  many  others,  was  then  destroyed. 

J.  F. — It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  style  of  Regis¬ 
tered  Design  mark,  shown  by  your  sketch,  ceased  to  be 
used.  No  records  for  public  reference  are  available  for 
this  period,  nor  can  any  information  be  obtained  respect¬ 
ing  designs  taken  out  previous  to  1884  excepting  through 
the  Comptroller,  Patent  Office,  Designs  Branch,  25,  South- 
ampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  London,  W.C.  If  you 
apply  to  the  Comptroller,  as  above,  giving  an  exact  copy 
of  the  mark  and  the  figures  most  distinct,  you  will  be 
informed  of  the  charge  for  supplying  the  information. 

A.  E.  P. — The  “  rate  ”  headings  to  the  scales  of  prices 
of  tea,  breakfast,  dessert,  and  dinner  ware  given  in  our 
“  Diary,”  are  used  throughout  the  trade  to  indicate  the 
prices  of  sets  of  any  number  of  pieces.  Instead  of  quoting 
separately  the  prices  of,  say,  breakfast  sets  of  29  pieces, 
40,  47  and  51  pieces,  manufacturers  quote  the  price  of 
tea  cups  and  saucers  only.  If  a  tea  or  breakfast  set  is 
quoted  at  the  “  6s.  rate,”  the  cost  of  any  sized  tea  and 
breakfast  set  may  be  ascertained  by  finding  the  column 
in  which  tea  cups  and  saucers  are  priced  at  6s.  a  dozen, 
and  the  prices  of  all  other  pieces  at  the  same  ‘  ‘  rate  ’ 
will  be  found  in  the  column.  In  dinner  ware  the  price  of 
the  8  in.  plate  is,  by  common  consent,  made  the  “  rate 
from  which  the  price  of  all  other  pieces  can  be  immediately 
ascertained.  Refer  to  your  Pottery  Gazette  Diary  for 
1911,  page  101. 
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THE  COMPOSITION  OF  SOME  GREEK 

VASES.1 


THE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  an  account 
of  some  chemical  tests  made  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  black 
glaze  of  the  black-figured  and  red-figured  Attic 
styles  and  the  red  glaze  of  the  Mycensean 
style  of  vases.  This  investigation  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  my  colleague  Dr.  0.  S.  Tonks,  who  is  interested 
in  Greek  pottery  from  the  standpoint  of  an  archaeologist. 
Guided  by  the  results  of  these  chemical  tests,  Tonks*has 
confirmed  some  of  the  observations  by  synthesis,  a  partial 
account  of  which  has  already  been  published.2 


I- — Experiments  with  the  Black  Glaze. 


(1)  Historical  Introduction. — The  nature  and  composition 
of  the  fine  black  glaze  on  Greek  pottery  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  and  more  or  less  speculation  for  many  years. 
As  far  back  as  1761  Caylus,3  as  a  result  of  his  investigations, 
claimed  that  the  glaze  was  made  up  of  a  ferruginous  earth, 
which  he  classified  as  manganese.  He  claimed  that  this 
substance  baked  red,  but  could  be  rendered  black  bv  an 
admixture  of  colour,  or  other  earths. 

According  to  Bliimner,4 *  some  later  investigators  have 
advanced  theories  that  the  materials  of  the  glaze  might 
be  graphite  and  magnesia,  that  the  glaze  is  made  up  of  an 
earth,  but  not  a  metal,  and  that  a  combination  of  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese  may  have  produced  the  black. 
Bliimner  claimed,  however,  that  the  real  nature  of  the  black 
colour  had  not  been  finally  determined. 

Of  the  earlier  experiments  carried  out  with  a  view  to 
discover  the  composition  of  the  glaze,  perhaps  those  of 
Salvetat,"  at  the  Sevres  potteries,  are  the  most  worthy  of 
consideration.  While  Salvetat,  in  reporting  his  analysis, 
did  not  give  any  percentage  of  manganese,  he  claimed  that 
the  oxide  of  manganese  is  an  indispensable  component  of 
the  composition,  and  this  view  is  shared  in  by  Brongniart,6 
This  the  writer  hopes  to  disprove. 

Among  the  later  writers,  H.  B.  Walters7  believes  that  the 
problem  is  still  unsolved.  He  distinguishes  between  a 
g  aze  v  hich  was  applied  to  the  surface  before  the  applica- 
tion  of  what  he  terms  the  black  varnish  and  the  black 
varnish  itself.  Birch,  Bliimner,  and  Brongniart  hold 
views  that  are  somewhat  similar.  They  consider  that  the 
glaze  and  black  are  different  from  each  other. 

h  urtwangler  and  Reichhold8  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
black  glaze  is  apparently  made  up  of  two  parts,  namely 
a  thin  reddish,  shining,  floiving  material  and  some  sub¬ 
stance,  which,  by  firing,  gives  the  black.  This  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  likely. 

.  nature  of  the  glaze  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
finished  vase  in  both  the  black  and  red-figured  styles,  and 
t  ie  methods  of  its  application  raise  jnizzling  questions 
about  which  there  is  as  yet  no  general  agreement.”9 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  experiments  will  aid  some¬ 
what  in  solving  the  puzzle  as  to  the  composition  of  the  glaze. 

(-)  Experimental.  Experiments  were  conducted,  in  the 
fust  jilace,  to  find  out  whether  manganese  is  present  as  an 


TT  Mr.  W.  Foster,  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
University.  Reprinted  from  the  ‘  ‘  Journal  of 
Chemical  Societv.” 


at  Princetown 
the  American 


12,  417  (190S). 


Tonks,  “  Am.  J.  Archaeology,” 

9  ‘‘  Recueil  d’Antiquites,”  1,  86-,. 

4  “  Technologic  und  Terminologie  der  Gewerbe  und  Kiinste 
Gnechen  und  Rcmern,”  II.,  pp.  74ff.  The  work  done  up  to  1 
is  here  summarised.  1 

’Brongniart,  “  Traito  des  Arts  Oeramiques,”  I.,  pp.  549-59 
‘‘Rev.  Archeologique,”  18,  101  (1891). 

8  J^stery  ?f  Ancient  Pottery,”  I.,  pp.  214  and  220. 
a  v  ^ riechische  Vasenmalerei, ”  Series  I.,  Text  p.  19. 
rovler  and  Wheeler,  ‘‘Greek  Archaeology,”  p.  429  (1909) 
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essential  constituent  of  the  glaze,  as  claimed  by  Salvetat, 
or  whether  its  presence  is  accidental. 

Experiment  1. — A  fragment  of  a  Greek  vase1  covered  with 
fine  black  glaze  and  weighing  about  51  grammes  was  placed 
in  a  large  silver  crucible,  and  fused  with  potassium 
hydroxide  until  all  the  glaze  was  removed  from  the  clay.2 
1  he  melt  thus  obtained  had  a  faint  greenish  tinge, 
suggestive  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  manganese.  This, 
melt  was  treated  by  the  usual  methods  for  the  separation 
of  silica  and  iron,  and  then  hydrogen  sulphide  was  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  to  precipitate  any 
manganese  that  might  be  present.  A  very  small  dirty 
precipitate  was  obtained,  which,  when  treated  with  a  borax 
bead,  gave  no  indication  whatever  of  manganese.  This 
test  was  confirmed  by  various  other  tests.  The  occurrence 
of  manganese  in  the  glaze  must  have  been  accidental, 
therefore,  and  not  an  essential  component  of  it. 

Experiment  2. — In  the  second  place,  tests  were  made  to. 
find  out  the  amounts  of  manganese  in  the  black  glaze  and 
in  the  body  of  the  vase. 

Some  fragments  of  a  vase  covered  with  black  glaze  were 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids 
until  all  the  glaze  was  removed  and  disintegrated.  After 
expelling  the  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  by  repeated 
evaporations  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  was  dissolved 
in  water  and  nitric  acid,  and  the  manganese  determined  by 
the  colorimetric  methods  of  Walters,3  i.e.,  by  oxidising  the 
manganese  to  permanganic  acid  by  means  of  ammonium 
persulphate,  and  then  diluting  in  a  Nessler  cylinder  to  the 
mark.  The  amount  of  manganese  calculated  as  the  oxide 
(MnO)  was  0'06  per  cent. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  similar  sample 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  vase.  The  percentage  of 
manganese  was  identical  (O' 06). 

The  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  different  sample  of 
vase,  in  this  case  a  diamond  point  being  used  to  remove  the 
glaze,  and  O' 04  per  cent,  of  MnO  was  found  in  the  glaze  and 
also  in  the  body  of  the  vase. 

These  experiments  go  to  show  that  the  amount  of  man¬ 
ganese  in  the  glaze  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  body  of  the  vase. 
This  small  amount  of  the  element  (average  0'05  per  cent.) 
might  very  well  be  accidental,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
ordinary  clays  and  rocks  containing  iron  usually  contain 
more  or  less  manganese. 

Experiment  3. — It  was  suspected  by  the  writer  that  the 
black  glaze  might  be  due  primarily  to  ferrous  silicate,  there¬ 
fore  the  following  experiments  were  carried  out  to  test  this 
hypothesis. 

(1)  Three  grammes  of  a  fragment  of  a  vase  covered  with 
glaze  (the  sample  was  not  ground  up)  were  placed  in  a 
platinum  crucible  and  treated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  hydrofluoric  acids,  great  care  being  exercised  to  exclude 
all  air.  The  solution  thus  obtained  was  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  taken  up  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  ferrous  iron  determined  by  means  of  dilute  potas¬ 
sium  permanganate.  O' 6  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  were 
required.  The  same  test  was  applied  to  an  equal  amount 
of  the  vase  without  the  glaze.  In  this  case  0'2  c.c.  of  the 
permanganate  was  required  to  oxidise  the  ferrous  iron. 

(2)  Two  grammes  of  a  fragment  of  a  vase  covered  with 

1  From  the  American  excavations  at  the  Heraeum. 

2  Note. — -A  considerable  quantity  of  the  body  of  the  vase  was 
necessarily  removed  at  the  same  time.  The  writer  lias  tried 
different  methods  for  removing  the  glaze,  such  as  chipping  it  off, 
and  scratching  the  surface  with  a  fine  diamond  point  ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  mass  of  the  clay  removed  from  the  body  of  the  vase  was 
always  much  greater  than  that  of  the  glaze  itself.  For  this  reason, 
since  the  glaze  is  exceedingly  thin,  it  was  impossible  to  get  enough 
of  the  latter  for  chemical  analysis. 

3  ‘‘Chem.  News,”  84,  239  (1901);  ‘‘Proe.  Eng.  Soc.  West. 

Pa.,”  17,  257  (1901);  Hillebrand  ‘‘Bulletin”  422  (U.S.G.S.), 

pp.  116-8. 
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glaze  were  crushed  to  a  powder  and  treated  as  in  (1),  the 
final  titration  being  made  with  N/50  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate.  Amount  of  ferrous  oxide  (FeO)  present  0  50  per 
cent. 

Two  grammes  of  the  body  of  the  vase  were  next  treated 
in  a  similar  way.  Amount  of  FeO  present,  0  30  per  cent. 

Several  other  tests  were  made,  and  invariably  more 
ferrous  iron  was  found  in  the  glaze  than  in  the  body  of  the 
vase. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  glaze 
anything  like  free  from  the  clay,  it  was  not  possible  to 
determine  the  absolute  amount  of  iron  in  the  ferrous 
condition  in  the  former  ;  but  enough  evidence  was  obtained 
to  indicate  that  ferrous  iron  (probably  as  ferrous  silicate)  is 
responsible  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  fine  black  colour  of 
the  decorating  medium  of  some  of  the  Greek  pottery.1 

[To  be  concluded.) 


MOST  -  FAVOURED  -  NATION 
TREATMENT. 

S  SUMMARY  has  been  published  of  the  results  of 
the  inquiries  made  by  the  ‘  ‘  Tariff  Commission 
into  the  most-favoured-nation  arrangements  in 
their  relation  to  British  trade.  It  describes  : — 
(a)  The  character  (in  the  view  of  the  ‘  ‘  Commis¬ 
sion  ”)  of  the  most-favoured -nation  arrangement,  ( b )  the 
amount  of  British  trade  affected,  (c)  evasions  of  the  clause, 
(d)  some  results  of  direct  negotiation,  (e)  the  status  of  the 
dominions  as  to  the  arrangements,  and  (/)  quotes  state¬ 
ments  by  British  traders. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  experience  of  British  traders, 
the  Tariff  Commission  circulated  a  series  of  questions 
among  the  leading  exporters  to  the  principal  markets  of 
the  world  in  every  class  of  British  goods.  A  large  number 
replied  that  they  possess  no  means  of  tracing  the  effect, 
if  any,  upon  their  trade  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
arrangement,  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
question  is  one  which  might  advantageously  become 
the  subject  of  special  reports  to  the  Foreign  Office  by 
British  Consular  representatives  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

Eight  questions  were  submitted,  to  which  a  few  replies 
were  received  from  manufacturers  and  traders  in  the 
pottery  and  glass  industries,  but  we  have  not  space  to 
quote  any  of  the  others. 

Question  1. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  more  beneficial  results 
would  be  derived  from  direct  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries  than  those  which,  under  most- favoured-nation 
treaties,  are  the  indirect  result  of  bargainings  in  which 
British  representatives  have  no  part  ? 

‘ ‘  Most  certainly.’’ — John  Walsh  Walsh,  Glass 
Makers,  Birmingham. 

“  I  am.  It  would  depend,  however,  on  who  did 


1  Tonks  has  succeeded,  it  appears,  in  confirming  these  observa¬ 
tions  by  synthesis.  He  says  :  ‘  ‘  Not  to  be  tedious  by  enumerating 
the  number  of  trials  I  made  before  getting  the  desired  result,  I  may 
say  that  it  proved  eventually  that  a  combination  of  eight  parts 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  one  of  clay,  fritted  together,  and  then  mixed 
in  the  proportions  of  two  parts  of  frit  to  one  of  ferrous  oxide,  pro¬ 
duced  a  glaze  identical  with  that  on  Greek  vases  (“  Amer.  •). 
Archaeology,”  XII.,  1908,  p.  424).  Tonks  used  pipe  clay,  and  he 
claims  that  if  it  had  been  a  more  fusible  variety,  the  amount  of 
sodium  nitrate  could  have  been  much  less. 

It  might  bo  objected  by  some  that  the  Greeks  knew  nothing 
about  ferrous  oxide,  inasmuch  as  the  pure  compound  is  a  modern 
preparation  of  the  chemical  laboratory.  Compounds  containing 
ferrous  oxide  or  iron  in  the  ferrous  condition  are  abundant  enough 
in  nature,  however,  e.g.,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  or  ferro.->o-ferric 
oxide,  and  ferrous  carbonate.  Tonks  informs  me  that  he  has 
recently  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  black  glaze  by  the  use  of 
the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  place  of  pure  ferrous  oxide,  but  he 
has  not  as  yet  completed  his  experiments. 


the  bargaining.” — E.  Breffit  d*  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glass  Bottle 
Manufacturers .  Castleford,  Yorks. 

Question  4. — Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where,  foreign  com' 
petitors  send  to  foreign  markets  goods  which  are  substi¬ 
tutes  for  yours  and  are  liable  to  lower  tariff  rates  than 
those  imposed  upon  the  British  goods  with  which  they 
compete  ? 

‘‘I  do  not  know  that  because  they  are  British  a 
higher  rate  is  imposed  ;  but  I  do  know  that  my  designs 
are  copied  by  foreigners,  and  as  the  prices  are  lower, 
they  consequently  pay  less  duty.” — John  Walsh  Walsh, 
Glass  Makers,  Birmingham. 

Question  6. — In  the  German  tariff  the  duties  on  high  count 
yarns  such  as  are  exported  from  this  country  are  heavier 
than  those  on  low  count  yarns,  with  the  result  that  an 
advantage  is  given  to  foreign  competitors .  Have  you  any 
experience  of  similar  specialisation  in  foreign  tariffs 
which  prejudices  your  export  trade  ? 

‘  ‘  The  most-favoured -nation  clause  certainly  does 
prevent  separate  and  specific  differential  treatment  of 
British  goods  in  foreign  tariffs,  but  this  to  a  great 
extent  may  be  made  inoperative  by  the  method  of  the 
classifi cation  of  the  goods .  I  discovered  a  very  striking 
example  of  this  in  preparing  a  report  on  the  Swiss 
treaty.  I  found  in  regard  to  the  earthenware  trade 
that  Switzerland  obtains  her  supply  chiefly  from  two 
countries — Great  Britain  and  Germany — Great  Britain 
having  a  monopoly  of  the  sanitary  portion  of  the 
trade,  i.e.,  lavatory  basins,  closets,  &c.,  of  which  she 
supplies  two-thirds  of  the  imports,  whilst  Germany 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  general  earthenware, 
such  as  dinner  ware,  tea  ware  and  toilet  ware,  of  which 
imports  she  supplies  about  two-thirds.  These  two  divi¬ 
sions  have  a  separate  classification  of  their  own.  The 
assumption  is  that  this  treaty  will  be  negotiated  with 
Germany.  Great  Britain,  having  given  all,  is  outside 
any  need  for  consideration  in  regard  to  these  nego¬ 
tiations  ;  Germany  accordingly  will  make  the  best 
terms  to  suit  her  own  particular  interests.  What  can 
be  more  natural  than  that  Germany  will  secure  good 
terms  for  general  earthenware  in  which  alone  she  is 
interested,  and  having  obtained  that  will  then,  under 
the  very  plausible  plea  of  not  wishing  to  drive  too  hard 
a  bargain  (as  the  tariff  in  this  particular  case  is  not 
framed  for  protectionist  purposes,  but  for  revenue), 
yield  her  consent  to  the  large  increase  of  duty  of  50 
per  cent,  which  is  asked  for  on  the  sanitary  earthen¬ 
ware — as  a  concession  to  Switzerland— the  result  being 
that  the  operation  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause 
would  mean  an  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  Power,  and  a  menace  to  the  trade  of  the 
country  whose  only  claim  to  consideration  in  the 
treaty  is  that  based  on  this  particular  clause  contained 
therein.  In  dealing  with  treaties  I  have  frequently 
found  that  w  here  a  contracting  Powrer  can  supply  china 
and  not  earthenware,  good  terms  are  secured  for  china 
to  the  exclusion  of  earthemvare  ;  but  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  ‘  earthenware  ’  is  sub-divided  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  being  of  no 
benefit  whatever,  but  instead  a  means  of  injury  to  the 
trade  of  other  than  the  contracting  Pow' er  to  the  treaty. 
This  particular  point  is  worthy  of  special  note,  as  the 
operation  of  this  clause  can  so  be  made  as  to  affect  the 
trade  of  this  country  very  seriously.” — T.  C.  Moore, 
Retired  Pottery  Manufacturer,  and  Chairman  of :  the 
Parliamentary  and  Tariffs  Committee  of  the  North 
Staff ordshire' Chamber  of  Commerce,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Question  7  .—Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  the  benefit  of 
the  most-favoui  ed-nation  clause  is  nullified  or  reduced  by 
preferential  railway  or  shipping  rates  granted  to  the 
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epoch  of  foreign  competitors,  or  by  Customs  administra¬ 
tion  or  other  means  ? 

‘ '  I  have  no  positive  proof,  but  I  should  say  this  is 
practically  the  universal  practice.”— Breffit  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers,  Castleford,  Yorks  and 
London,  E.C. 


December  1,  1910. 


Foreign  Notes. 

Lampshades  of  clear  translucent  bluish  glass,  not  capable 
of  being  regarded  as  colourless  or  opal  glass,  are  dutiable 
at  28  ore  per  kilo,  on  importation  into  Denmark,  according 
to  a  recent  Customs  decision. 

Belgian  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  last 
year  included  £15,705  worth  of  pottery  and  £1,016  worth 
of  bottles,  &c.  A  decrease  of  £3,605  is  recorded  in  the 
former  case,  and  an  increase  of  £225  in  the  latter. 

Earthenware  and  Pottery  (of  common  varieties)  to  the 
weight  of  /0, 871, 100  kilos  was  imported  into  France  during 
the  nine  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1910.  The  weight  of  the 
import  mthe  corresponding  period  of  1909  was  60,097  500 
and  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  preceding  ’year  the 
import  Aveighed  74,788,000.  8  3 

The  Bavarian  Glass  Industry.— Generally  speaking  the 
glass-pamting  trade  was  not  particularly  good,butAmerican 
business  relations,  which  left  much  to  be  desired  in  1908 
showed  a  great  improvement  in  1909.  In  glass-cutting’ 
polishing,  and  looking-glass  works  during  the  first  half  of 
•  09  business  was  dull,  and  the  general  depression  of  the 
previous  year  was  still  perceptible.  Nevertheless  a  slight 
improvement  can  be  reported.  Raw  materials  show  no 
alteration  and  maintain  their  high  prices.  Wages  have 
increased  throughout.  Exports  to  France,  Spain  and 
Russia  have  become  almost  impossible  owing  to  high 

oTnSX-f  111  these  countries.  An  over-production 
of  polished  three-quarter  white  looking  glasses  prevails 

Pol i X  n Tvj*  1remAain  unaltered  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
lishing  \\  orks  Association.  Owners  of  almost  all  the 
Ravarian  looking-glass  works  are  members  of  this  associa- 
io n.  which  has  also  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Bohemian  works.  Owing  to  the  over-production  of 
polished  glass,  the  association  ordered  all  works  to  be 

?  t0  SePt-  6’  1909-  This  did  not  cause  a 
lischarge  of  hands,  as  the  workmen  whilst  unemployed 
leceived  part  of  their  wages,  the  cost  of  which  was1  borne 
of  tt  manufacturers.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stocks 
of  tile  Association  of  Owners  of  Polishing  Works  have 
again  increased  and  surpassed  the  value  agreed  upon  and 
hat  no  decision  regarding  the  continuance8  of  the*  associa 
non  has  up  to  now  been  arrived  at,  all  works  were  aaam 

February!  1910.^  fOUr  Weeks  from  the  middfe  of 

Pottery  and  Glass  in  Turkey.-The  imports  of  glassware 
•have  been  increasing  of  late,  and  are  about  5,000  fcs.  more 
an  last  year.  Austria  which  supplies  better  class  goods 
did  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  trade,  Germany  and  Belgium 

Sis  l^  PC1i  Ceint‘  ¥ actively.  Plate  and  window 
Jass  is  so  far,  supplied  exclusively  by  Belgium.  In  porce- 

mporU  in  lToTre  °X  J'°b  lots  are  sold>  and  the 

X  50  000  WTon?1U!?  at  45’°°0  fcS'  as  spared 

vith  50,000  fcs.  in  1908:  the  difference  is  due  solely  to 
duet ums  m  prices.  Crockery  is  supplied  in  inferior 

Potion  in  Hi EngIX  X  Italy'  Th"re  is  keen  com- 
Each  oV  fF  importation  of  porcelain  ware  to  Turkey. 

France  Pern  .P™ducing  countries-England, 

kinds  of ^or^T*7’  tStlia’  Fdgium  and  Japan-sends  the 
sends  dinner  ir1!-  X?  **  esPecia%  Produces.  England 
flower  rmt  •  a  ',ces-  dessert  and  tea  services,  toilet  sets, 
pots  and  vases,  jugs,  &c,  all  of  good  quality  and 


realising  good  prices.  Services  of  half  porcelain  are  also 
imported  from  Staffordshire.  France  supplies  fine  table 
services  and  also  specialities  in  faience  and  majolica. 
Germany  has  made  good  progress  in  recent  years  in  porce- 
am  of  Oriental  style.  In  direct  competition  with  these  are 
the  coffee  cups  and  toilet  articles  made  near  Carlsbad. 
,  1  ac  Sf  of  suPerior  quality  at  higher  prices  are  imported 
from  Prussia  Belgiu  occupies  the  first  position  in  the 
Smyrna  market  because  the  Belgian  gcods  are  much 
cheaper  than  those  of  other  countries.  The  principal 
articles  imported  from  Bebium  are  cups  and  plates  of  all 
kinds.  The  average  prices  of  porcelain  articles  are  as 
follows  Dinner  services  in  faience  50s.  to  68s.,  in  porce¬ 
lain  ,.6  4s.  to  £9  4s.,  tea  services  10s.  to  34s.  6d.  toilet 
services  8s.  to  34s.  6d.  Enamelled  utensils  for  cooking 
and  for  toiJet  purposes  are  also  imported.  Japan  sells 
only  a  small  quantity  of  porcelain  articles,  and  the  costly 
tea  services,  vases,  &c„  from  Yokohama  are  only  bought 
by  wealthy  people.  Porcelain  art  ware  rarely  finds  pur¬ 
chasers  at  Smyrna,  as  persons  desiring  such  "articles  buy 
direct  from  the  European  manufacturer.  Table  services 
and  toilet  articles  find  a  ready  sale  in  Smyrna  if  they  are 
of  good  quality  and  are  offered  at  moderate  prices. 

MODELLING=CLAYS. 

(specially  abstracted.) 

The  modelling  materials  hitherto  used  have  been 
usually  made  of  wax,  wdth  occasional  addi¬ 
tions  of  other  substances  to  make  the  (bees  ? ) 
wax  harder  or  softer,  as  might  seem  advisable, 
w  rites  L.  E.  Andes  in  the  £i  Chemische  Revue 
uber  die  Fett  und  Harz  Industrie.”  A  later  clay,  “  Plasti- 
hna  contains  wax,  oil,  glycerin  and  mineral  matter 
—plastic  when  cold,  but  when  heated  sticky.  Later 
still,  clays  ’  ’  have  been  devised  which  are  rather  hard 
and  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  war  min 
become  easdy  workable  without  being  either  sticky  or  too 
soft.  These  “clays  ”  are  prepared  as  follows  : — 

(1)  300  parts  by  weight  of  water  are  heated  to  boiling. 

3  parts  of  caustic  potash  dissolved  therein,  and  25  parts 
of  most  finely  ground  Manila  copal  gradually  added  to 
the  solution,  which  is  kept  steadily  boiling.  Any  residue 
undissolved  must  be  boiled  with  alkali  and  water  in 
another  vessel  till  dissolved.  The  two  solutions  are  then 
mixed  and  raised  to  boiling.  To  this  is  added  28  parts  of 
beeswax  (or  a  mixture  of  half  beeswax  and  half  Japan 
wajT  Jhls  now  forms  a  milky  liquid,  into  which  25  parts 
of  the  finest  powdered  talc  and  about  1  to  1-6  parts  of 
rhodamin  B  extra  (or  any  other  suitable  dye)  are  stirred. 
Keep  boding  till  the  dye  is  dissolved.  Acidify  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (1 : 10)  which  throws  down  the  fatty 
acids  from  the  soap.  The  fire  is  extinguished  and  the 
liquid  left  to  cool.  The  small  grains  w'hich  separate  are 
washed  with  water  till  free  from  acid,  ground  to  powder 
whilst  moist,  and  pressed  together  at  50  deg.  C.  till  compact 
(2)  A  second  method  is  to  heat  25  parts  of  ground 
damar  resin,  25  parts  Japan  wax,  10  parts  of  carnauba 
vt!x  with  lo0  parts  water  to  a  slimy  mass,  and  stir  in 
30  to  40  parts  powdered  talc.  Cool  and  press  out  the 
water,  but  below  50  deg.  C.,  or  the  wax  separates.  To 
obtain  a  transparent  product  the  resin  and  wax  mav 
ie  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol,  the  mineral  matter  stirred 
in,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off. 

Cobalt  in  Pottery  and  Glass  Making.- — The  principal  uses 
of  cobalt  at  present  are  in  making  glass  and  pottery.  A 
beautiful  blue  colour  is  given  to  glass  by  the  oxide  of 
cobalt.  Zaffer,  a  roasted  cobalt  ore,  and  cobalt  oxide, 
arsenate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  are  used  in  colouring 
g  ass  and  in  glazing  and  painting  on  porcelain  and  glass  in 
blue  colours. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  POTASH  AND 
SODA  FELDSPAR  PORCELAINS.* 


A  STATEMENT  has  often  been  made  in  my  hear¬ 
ing  to  the  effect  that  soda  spar,  or  albite,  cannot 
be  successfully  used  in  the  manufacture  of  white 
Avare  or  granite  ware,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
ring  of  the  ware  is  like  that  of  wood,  whereas, 
w  ith  potash  spar,  or  orthoclase,the  ring  of  glass  is  obtained. 
A  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  among  pottery 
manufacturers  convinces  me  that  the  statement  is  correct. 
However,  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  experimented  with 
soda  spar  in  porcelain  manufacture,  and  as  I  find  no  record 
in  our  “  Transactions  ”  of  such  experiments,  I  am  offering 
you  my  experience  along  this  line  in  the  hope  that  others 
who  have  had  experience  with  soda  spar  may  come  forward 
and  add  their  data  on  the  subject. 

In  my  investigation  I  used  spars  having  formulae  approxi¬ 
mately  as  follows  : — 


CANADIAN  POTASH  SPAR  “  T.” 


•784  KoO  1 
•176  Na.20 
•022  CaO 
•017  MgO 

•999 


101  Alo03 
•008  Fe„0 


j  5-79  Si02 

-i 


CONNECTICUT  POTASH  SPAR  ‘  ‘  U.” 
•5665  KoO  ^ 

•3751  Na20 


•0165  CaO 
•0424  MgO 


•89  A1.,03 
•022  Fe.203 


j  6-29  Si0.2 


1  0005 


MARYLAND  SODA  SPAR 
Oil  KoO  ^ 

•637  Na20 


■042  CaO 
•304  MgO 


1  066  AL03 
•019  Fe203 


“  V.” 

|  5  38  Si02 


•994  ; 

I  made  bodies  using  these  spars  and  gave  to  the  body 
produced  the  letter  of  the  spar  it  contained,  viz.  : — 

“  T  ”  body  contains  Canadian  potash  spar  “  T.” 

“  U  ”  body  contains  Connecticut  potash  spar  “  U.” 
“  V  ”  body  contains  Maryland  soda  spar  “  V.” 

The  bodies  produced  had  approximately  the  composition  . 


•08  CaO"0  1  100  A1'-°»  4  5  Si0’ 

being  made  up  as  follow's  : — 

Feldspar  .  21  35 

Whiting  .  2 '00 

English  china  clay .  43  92 

English  ball  clay .  6  00 

Flint .  26-73 


102  00 

The  bodies  were  made  up  into  bell-shaped  cups  in 
order  that  the  ring  of  the  ware  might  be  observed  to  best 
advantage.  These  cups  are  4  ins.  high,  4  ins.  in  diameter 
at  mouth,  and  2  in.  in  thickness.  They  w'ere  fired  at 
cone  10  in  a  normal  atmosphere.  No  warping  was  apparent 
in  any  of  the  bodies.  So  far  as  appearance  is  concerned 
I  cannot  note  any  difference  in  vitrification  between  the 
different  bodies,  although  “  T  ”  body  has  the  best  colour 
due  to  its  lower  iron  content. 

A  test  of  the  tone  produced  by  striking  the  different 
cups  indicates  very  plainly  the  difference  due  to  the  spars 
used.  The  soda  spar  body  “  V  ”  has  a  short  ring  like  the 

*  A  Paper  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Watts,  reprinted  from  Yol.  XI.  of  the 
“  Transactions  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society. 


sound  produced  by  striking  a  glass  nearly  filled  with 
water.  Roth  the  potash  bodies  “  T  ”  and  “  U  have 
lower  rings,  similar  to  a  glass  either  empty  or  nearly  so.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  latter  two  is  superior 
in  this  quality. 

What  the  cause  of  this  difference  may  be  is  difficult 
to  determine,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  the  soda  spar 
body  absorbing  the  shock  while  the  potash  spar  bodies  repel 
the  shock,  thus  producing  a  clearer  sound  and  one  of  longer 
duration.  If  this  is  the  case  it  would  naturally  be  assumed 
that  the  soda  spar  body  would  withstand  a  sudden  strain 
better  than  the  potash  spar  body.  To  test  this  property 
I  proceeded  to  subject  the  three  bodies  to  a  series  of  sudden 
temperature  changes,  by  heating  and  then  plunging  into 
ice  water. 

The  test  w'as  begun  at  300  deg.  C.,  and  the  water  for 
chilling  was  maintained  at  as  near  5  deg.  C.  as  possible. 
These  tests  were  made  at  intervals  of  50  deg.  C.  until 
950  deg.  was  reached,  no  evidence  of  weakness  being  noted 
in  any  of  the  bodies.  When  the  heat  was  raised  to  1,000 
deg.  however,  all  three  bodies,  after  chilling,  proved  weak 
and  could  be  broken  between  the  fingers.  On  raising  the 
temperature  to  1050  deg.  this  property  was  strikingly 
notable,  all  the  bodies  being  now  thoroughly  friable,  break¬ 
ing  into  small  irregular  blocks  on  the  least  pressure.  I  note, 
however,  that  a  small  area  midway  between  the  two  outside 
walls  of  the  piece  retains  its  smooth  fracture  indicating 
that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  sudden  cooling,  and  this 
is  further  proven  by  the  fact  that  trials  subjected  to  the 
same  heat  treatment,  but  cooled  in  air,  are  not  injured  in 
any  way. 

If  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  a  vesicular  structure  it 
would  be  indicated  by  its  power  to  resist  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  To  prove  this  the  various  bodies  were  subjected  to 
electrical  test,  about  20  tests  being  made  on  each  body. 
The  result  was  practically  uniform  in  every  case,  the  varia¬ 
tion  being  in  every  case  within  the  variation  limits  of 
commercial  tests. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  compositions  of  the  various 
feldspars  brings  to  my  attention  the  fact  that  the  soda 
spars  contain  a  far  higher  per  cent,  of  MgO  than  do  any 
of  the  potash  feldspars,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  soda 
spars  contain  a  lower  percentage  of  true  alkali  (K20  and 
Na20)  than  do  the  potash  spars. 

Regarding  the  influence  of  MgO,  I  find  that  there  is 
at  present  being  made  in  the  United  States  a  good  porce¬ 
lain  containing  potash  spar  and  a  greater  amount  of  magne¬ 
sium  oxide  than  could  be  introduced  by  the  use  of  any 
known  soda  spar.  This  porcelain  has  an  excellent  ring. 

Regarding  the  influence  of  a  lower  percentage  of  true 
alkali,  I  find  that  good  porcelains  can  be  made  with  as 
low  as  12  per  cent,  of  feldspar,  while  these  bodies  contain 
21  per  cent.  Hence  the  amount  of  true  alkali  in  a  12  per 
cent,  spar  body  would  be  as  low  as  is  found  in  the  soda 
spar  body,  and,  moreover,  the  soda  spar  body  possesses 
excellent  translucency,  which  indicates  that  the  alkali  is 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  for  that  purpose  at  least. 

The  difference  cannot  be  due  to  any  other  ingredient 
than  the  feldspar,  since  all  other  ingredients  are  identically 
the  same  in  every  body  tested  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
If  the  solution  to  this  problem  is  not  found  in  some  of  the 
possible  explanations  offered  here  I  conclude  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  sound  obtained  is  due  to  some  inherent 
property  possessed  by  either  potash  or  soda  spar  and 
not  possessed  by  the  other.  The  microscope  does  not  solve 
this  problem,  although  a  very  interesting  phenomenon  is 
noted,  i.e.,  that  the  soda  spar  porcelain  contains  groups 
of  minute  bubbles  similar  to  those  observed  in  overfired 
potash  porcelains,  or  in  porcelains  extremely  high  in  alka¬ 
line  fluxes.  That  this  should  be  the  cause  of  this  differ- 
\  ence  in  sound  obtained  is  hardly  to  be  credited,  since  an 
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over-fired  potash  porcelain  invariably  has  a  very  clear 
bell-like  sound,  even  superior  to  that  obtained  at  the 
proper  commercial  firing. 

Since  a  soda  spar  porcelain  is,  to  all  appearances  equal 
in  all  the  above  properties  to  the  potash  spar  porcelain,  it 
appears  to  me  to  offer  a  means  of  cheapening  the  cost  of 
many  bodies  where  this  particular  quality  of  sound  does 
not  represent  any  value.  Care  must  be  exercised,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  grinding  is  carried  on  to  the  same  degree  as 
with  the  potash  spar,  otherwise  the  economy  obtained  from 
its  lower  fusing  point  and  its  lower  cost  will  be  largely 
lost. 


A  PLEA  FOR  CHINA  PAINTING. 

(specially  contributed.) 

CHINA  PAINTING  threatens  to  be  a  lost  art  in 
this  country  after  a  reign  of  perhaps  200  years. 
We  pay  a  tribute  to  the  worth  of  it  in  spe¬ 
cious  imitations,  by  means  of  connecting  and 
filling  in  chromo  lithographs  with  blotches  and 
splashes  of  colour  intended  to  persuade  the  ingenuous  pur¬ 
chaser  that  he  is  obtaining  the  genuine  article,  but  which, 
to  anyone  who  has  the  least  artistic  feeling,  must  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  insult  to  his  intelligence.  Wb  apparently 
want  to  have  the  thing,  but  we  do  not  want  to  pay  for  it.  As 
we  are  going  on  in  a  few  years  china  painting  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  if  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  or  of  fashion  takes  place,  the  public  will  ask  in 
vain  for  skilled  work  ;  it  cannot  be  supplied. 

The  technical  difficulties  of  china  painting  are  great, 
far  greater  than  those  of  oil  or  water-colour  painting  on 
canvas  or  paper.  In  these  the  colours  are  supplied  mixed 
and  prepared  for  use,  and  what  is  perhaps  more  important, 
of  the  tint  required  for  the  finished  production.  In  the 
case  of  porcelain  colours,  not  only  is  the  exact  consistence 
of  the  colours  of  great  importance,  but  the  artist  has  to 
calculate  the  exact  effect  of  the  colours  when  they  have 
passed  through  the  kiln,  which  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  their  appearance  previous  to  the  ‘  ‘  firing.  ”  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  and  is,  indeed,  seldom  attempted  to  finish 
a  painting  of  any  complexity  without  two  or  three  firings. 
Also  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  firing  is  anything 
but  an  exact  science,  and  the  artist  is  more  or  less  at  the 
mercy  of  the  kiln  man,  and  of  the  elements.  In  spite  of 
these  difficulties  and  hazards,  a  fine  piece  of  china  painting 
is  a  delightful  and  enduring  work  of  art,  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  so  delicate  and  enchanting  a  process  should  be 
allowed  to  sink  into  desuetude. 

The  earlier  china  painters’  methods  were — probably 
unconsciously— based  on  oriental  principles,  yet  with  an 
original  and  distinctive  development.  Theirs  was  not  the 
slavish  imitation  of  nature  ;  referring  more  particularly 
to  floral  decorations,  they  developed  a  kind  of  conventional 
method  of  depicting  various  flowers  and  foliage,  and  the 
student,  or  apprentice  as  he  was  called,  was  trained  in  the 
method  of  depicting  them  in  the  recognised  manner.  Thus 
he  would  devote  weeks  to  the  perfecting  of  the  manner  of 
painting  the  rose,  which  required  much  dexterity  and 
patience.  The  particular  pigment  in  which  these  flowers 
vcie  painted  was  of  a  peculiar  viscid  and  gummy  nature, 
and  i  equiiecl  much  careful  preparation  with  tar  as  a  medium. 
The  colour  was  painted  a  fair  thickness,  and  then  the  camel- 
hair  brush  was  washed  and  the  petals  indicated  by  the 
process  of  taking  out  the  superfluous  colour  as  required. 
Among  the  favourite  flowers  to  which  special  attention 
was  devoted  were  the  pansy,  tulip,  anemone,  poppy  and 
convolvulus.  Anyone  who  has  examined  carefully'  good 
specimens  of  old  Crown  Derby,  Worcester,  Coalport,  or 
Staffordshire,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  extreme 


distinction  and  grace  of  some  of  these  flower  groups.  It 

may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  is  not  a 
china  painter  in  the  country  to-day  who  can  imitate  success¬ 
ively  the  best  examples  of  these  men’s  work.  It  is  true 
their  abilities  had  a  somewhat  narrow  range,  but  within 
those  limits  they  were  supreme.  Their  work,  modest  and 
painstaking,  had  nevertheless  a  character  and  a  stamp  of 
what  might  be  called,  paradoxically,  a  collective  individ¬ 
uality.  It  was  the  evolution  of  a  style.  It  was  distinctive, 
and  remains  to-day  in  our  cabinets  and  museums  a  reproach 
to  us  in  our  decadence.  There  is  a  curious  unity  of  style 
not  only  in  the  floral  but  in  the  figure  subjects,  as  may  be 
noticed  in  comparing  the  Dresden  and  old  Sevres  with  the 
early  Staffordshire  and  Crown  Derby,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  subjects  were  usually  enclosed  in  panels,  or  in  the 
case  of  plates,  in  small  sprays  or  groups.  It  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  last  century  that  a  broadened  idea  of  the 
possibilities  of  china  painting  began  to  prevail.  The 
development  spread  rapidly,  and  in  the  period  from  1860  to 
1880  reached  its  highest  level.  Among  the  many  foreign 
artists  who  were  attracted  by  the  advantageous  conditions 
prevailing  in  Staffordshire  maj7,  be  mentioned  Hurten. 
Mussill,  Boullemier,  Jahn,  Henk,  while  among  the  native- 
born  were  Allen,  Coleman,  Pilsbury,  Mitchell,  and  many 
others. 

The  tendency  towards  what  may  be  termed  a  more  direct 
imitation  of  nature  prevailed  ;  the  old  cramped  conventional 
style  was  abandoned  ;  larger  and  more  ambitious  works 
were  carried  out.  Huge  vases,  covered  with  floral  or  figure 
decoration  painted  in  natural  colours  pictorially,  appeared, 
for  which  high  prices  were  obtained.  Mural  decorations  on 
tiles  in  the  same  styles  with  life-sized  figures  were  also 
executed  extensively. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  this  period,  which  was  the 
time  of  the  greatest  prosperity  in  the  potting  trade,  was 
the  pottery  artists'  elysium.  Of  course  there  were  not 
wanting  critics  of  this  ultra  -  natural  style,  and  South 
Kensington  was  invoked  to  show  that  it  was  all  wrong — 
painting,  when  admissible  at  all,  should  be  quite  flat  and  not 
suggestive  of  the  space  and  roundness  of  nature,  that  a 
kind  of  picture  on  a  piece  of  ware  was  aesthetically  wrong — 
but  as  this  criticism  was  of  a  decidedly  negative  quality  and 
little  or  nothing  was  forthcoming  as  an  alternative,  their 
criticisms  were  little  heeded. 

A  lengthened  period  of  depression  in  trade  following  this 
glorious  time  caused  a  considerable  set-back  to  this  develop¬ 
ment.  Possibly  over-production  also  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  Anyhow,  the  melancholy  fact  remains  that 
china  painting  as  an  art  gradually  but  surely  pursued  a 
downward  course,  till  at  the  present  day  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  less  genuine  artistic  painting  in  Staffordshire 
than  has  been  the  case  for  at  least  a  century. 

To  point  out  the  reasons  for  this  unfortunate  state  of 
things  is  at  best  a  thankless  task.  Foremost,  perhaps,  we 
may  point  out  the  absolute  lack  of  interest  displayed  by 
those  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  in  high-class  pottery 
generally.  What  interest  there  is  seems  to  be  devoted  to 
the  acquirement  of  antique  ware,  which,  though  interesting 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  of  little  value,  with  some 
exceptions,  from  an  artistic  one.  A  more  serious  point  is 
the  approximation  of  cheap  and  gaudy  imitations  to  what 
are  called  “  hand-painted  ’  ’  goods,  and  till  the  public  are 
better  educated  in  the  purity  of  art  we  cannot  hope  for 
improvement.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  strenuous  conditions 
of  trade  and  the  competition  in  the  production  of  cheap 
and  every-day  articles,  leave  the  manufacturer  little  time 
or  inclination  to  use  his  capital  in  speculative  artistic  goods, 
and  the  unfortunate  part  about  it  is  that  if  any  high-minded 
potter  in  the  near  future  decides  to  adventure  into  the 
realms  of  art,  he  will  have  extreme  difficulty  in  finding  the 
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necessary  qualified  artists  to  carry  out  his  laudable  en¬ 
deavours. 

The  number  of  apprentices  being  trained  in  pottery 
painting  in  the  Pottery  district  alone  35  years  ago  would 
amount  to  at  least  200  at  a  moderate  estimate  ;  and  it 
A\  as  not  an  apprenticeship  of  the  loose  and  accommodating 
nature  that  prevails  at  the  present  day  in  other  branches  of 
the  industry.  At  the  leading  manufactories  the  indentures 
were  duly  signed  and  stamped,  and  contained  conditions 
compelling  the  attendance  of  the  apprentice  at  the  local 
school  of  art,  and  other  stringent  conditions  relative  to  the 
hours  of  labour,  while  the  wages  for  the  first  few  years  were 
totally  inadequate  to  maintain  the  young  aspirant  in  the 
simplest  way.  By  the  time  the  term  of  servitude  was 
accomplished,  the  unfortunate  artist,  unless  exceptionally 
gifted,  found  that  employment  had  become  exceedingly 
precarious.  Manufacturers  being  only  human,  the  supply 
of  apprentices  unlimited,  and  orders  diminishing,  they 
naturally  gave  the  preference  to  the  older  apprentices, 
of  whose  remuneration  they  took  a  considerable  percentage. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  subsequent  career  of  a 
large  number  of  these  misguided  individuals  whose  hopes  were 
doomed  to  be  shattered  so  rudely.  Some,  no  doubt, 
managed  to  secure  positions  as  decorative  managers  of  a 
sort,  others  had  to  accept  situations  where  the  class  of  work 
was  such  that  their  previous  training  was  of  no  avail  — 
indeed,  a  positive  stumbling  block  ;  and  others,  probably  the 
majority,  drifted  into  other  occupations,  after  having 
absolutely  wasted  eight  or  ten  years  of  their  lives  at  the 
most  valuable  period. 

So  commercialism  claims  its  victims.  Whether  a  revival 
of  the  art  will  come  about  in  the  near  future  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  pottery 
painting  of  a  high  class  is  not  a  mechanical  thing  that  can 
be  produced  at  a  day’s  notice,  and  when  the  cry  goes  forth 
for  the  artist,  it  will  be  in  vain — he  is  going  fast  and  will 
soon  disappear,  and  his  place  will  know  him  no  more. 


THE  ENGLISH  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 

(by  our  own  reporter.) 

WHEN  it  was  announced  at  the  October  meeting  of  the 
English  Ceramic  Society  that  the  November  meeting 
would  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  “  Cylinder  Grinding,”  by  Mr.  R.  Shenton,  it  was 
fully  expected  that  there  would  be  a  good  gathering 
of  members  on  that  occasion,  and  this  anticipation 
was  evident lv  well  grounded,  for  there  was  quite  a  large  attendance 
at  the  Hanlev  Municipal  Secondary  School  on  Nov.  12,  which 
included  not  only  the  representatives  of  many  of  the  principal 
factories  in  the  district,  but  also  a  fair  proportion  of  the  w'ell-known 
local  millers.  The  subject  is  a  popular  one,  and  has  been  referred 
to  many  times  at  previous  meetings.  It  was  hardly  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Shenton’s  treatment  of  the  subject  was  eagerly 
followed,  and  that  there  was  a  full  discussion  at  the  termination  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  H.  Johnson,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  after 
the  formal  business  relating  to  the  election  and  nomination  of 
new  members  had  been  disposed  of,  called  upon  Mr.  bhent.on  to 
read  his  paper  on  the  subject  of  ‘ '  Cylinder  Grinding  versus 
Pan  Grinding.” 

Mr.  Shenton,  who  was  applauded  on  rising,  said  that  in  opening 
he  would  like  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  he  was  dealing  solely 
with  wet  grinding,  and  that  wherever  he  mentioned  dry  grinding 
it  was  only  in  order  to  make  the  statement  that,  after  a  series  of 
experiments,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  much  finer 
product  was  obtainable  by  wet  grinding,  and  that  the  material 
was  altogether  more  satisfactory  for  body  mixing  than  that  obtained 
bv  dry  grinding.  He  would  also  endeavour  to  approach  the  subject 
from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view,  and  to  express  only  such 
opinions  as  had  been  justified  by  actual  experience. 

Cylinder  grinding  was  for  some  tirno  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  distrust,  and  the  use  of  the  materials  produced  by  its  means 
was  said  to  be  attended  with  considerable  risk.  This  prejudice, 
which  probably  arose  from  a.  somewffiat  natural  disinclination  to 
abandon  methods  wdiich  had  been  attended  by  good  results,  could 
not  even  now  be  said  to  have  disappeared  entirely,  for  there  were 
numbers  of  manufacturers  wdio  still  refused  to  use  cylinder  ground 


materials,  and  who  could  not  be  induced  to  recognise  the  advantages 

of  the  method,  although  their  arguments  against  it  were  anything 
but  conclusive  or  convincing.  Others,  however,  had  been  quick  to 
see  the  saving  effected  by  adopting  cylinder  grinding,  arid  either 
directly  or  indirectly  were  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  enterprise. 

The  material  used  from  cylinders  was  supposed  to  make  more 
pitchers  ;  tho  particles  were  said  to  be  spherical  instead  of  the 
irregular,  angular  forms  produced  by  the  pan  ;  these  particles  were 
also  said  to  be  too  nearly  of  one  size,  and  it  was  argued  that  they 
did  not  conduce  to  the  close  packing  necessary  to  complete  vitrifi¬ 
cation  ;  the  articles  made  from  clay,  in  which  cylinder  ground 
materials  were  used,  wTere  supposed  to  be  more  liable  to  fly  and 
dunt  in  the  ovens,  and  were  also  said  to  be  loss  able  to  bear  their 
own  weight  when  placed  in  ”  bungs  ”  in  the  warehouses  ;  wdiilst 
this  last  fault  was  supposed  to  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  cylinder  did  not,  and  could  not,  grind  as  finely  as  the  pan. 

The  microscope  had  proved  that  the  cylinder  produced  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  irregular,  angular  forms  as  the  pan,  and  elutriation 
had  demonstrated  that  any  degree  of  fineness  necessary  could 
be  obtained  by  its  use.  With  regard  to  the  statement  that  more 
pitchers  were  produced,  experience  had  proved  the  contrary,  and 
the  same  remark  applied  •  to  the  charge  of  flying  and  dunting. 
In  fact,  where  correct  grinding  methods  had  been  adopted,  the 
whole  of  these  charges  had  been  proved  to  be  fallacious,  for  just  as 
good  and  sound  a  body  could  be  made  from  cylinder  as  from  pan 
ground  materials. 

Mr.  Shenton  w'erit  on  to  give  in  detail  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  non  success  of  certain  firms  with  cylinder  grinding.  It  was, 
he  affirmod,  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper  care. 
As  in  pan  grinding,  so  in  cylinder  grinding,  successful  results  could 
only  be  obtained  by  careful,  intelligent  methods.  I  he  grinding 
pebbles  were  often  thrown  into  the  cylinders,  and  the  material 
to  be  ground  was  often  heaped  on  top  of  them,  without  any  thought  1 
of  adjusting  the  one  to  the  other,  whilst  the  water  was  added  and 
libitum.  Contrast  this  rough  and  ready  method  with  the  care  taken 
by  pan  millers  to  secure  successful  results.  Here  a  definite  weight 
of  material  was  placed  on  the  pans,  and  water  was  only  added  in 
such  quantities  as  experience  had  proved  to  be  best.  Care  was 
taken  in  placing  the  runners,  and  in  changing  their  position,  where- 
ever  necessary,  to  secure  the  best  grinding  surface.  An  equal 
amount  of  care  was  needed  in  cylinder  grinding,  and  no  successful 
result?  would  ensue  unless  this  care  was  exercised.  In  adopting 
cylinder  grinding  it  was  better  to  abandon  all  preconceived  ideas 
acquired  from  pan  grinding,  and  the  less  the  men  employed  knew 
of  pan  grinding  the  better,  except  for  the  fundamental  principles 
which  were  applicable  to  both  methods,  such  as  the  proper  calcina¬ 
tion  of  the  flints,  cleanliness  in  working,  and  the  ensuring  of  a 
sufficient  degree  of  fineness  in  the  finished  product. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  prejudice  against 
cylinders  was  the  ‘  ‘  setting  ’  ’  of  the  materials  which  some  people 
had  experienced  in  the  initial  stages.  This  fault  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  the  result  of  wrong  methods  of  grinding.  There  wa3  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  use  far  too  much  water,  and  consequently,  instead  of 
getting  the  rubbing  and  kneading  motion  which  was  essential  to 
wet  grinding,  the  pebbles  fell  in  a  series  of  blowrs  on  the  material, 
and  this  action,  however  successful  it  might  be  in  dry  grinding,  was 
disastrous  in  wet  grinding.  Only  a  minimum  of  grinding  result 
was  thereby  obtained.  The  material  had  to  remain  in  the  cylinder 
far  too  long,  there  wras  a  maximum  of  wear  and  tear  of  both  linings, 
and  grinding  pebbles,  resulting  in  the  finished  product  being  harsh 
and  without  cohesion,  and  as  a  natural  conseqeunce  being  liable  to 
set,  so  much  so  that  in  some  cases  it  had  to  be  dug  out  of  the  arks 
and  re-ground,  or  dried  for  fritting  purposes.  This  W'as  solely 
due  to  lack  of  attention. 

Pan  grinding  millers  were  rarely  troubled  by  this  fault,  unless 
their  flmts  had  been  short- calcined,  but  a  very  material  factor 
in  the  prevention  of  this  trouble  was  the  lime  which  wras  ground 
into  the  material  by  the  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  runners, 
and  which  assisted  greatly  in  keeping  the  materials  in  suspension. 
It  was  also  a  well-known  fact  that  many  pan  millers  increased 
the  quantity  of  lime  ground  into  the  material  by  intentionally 
adding  limestone  to  each  charge  they  ground.  From  two  to  three 
per  cent,  of  lime,  estimated  as  carbonate  of  lime,  had  been  found 
in  samples  of  pan  ground  material,  whilst  their  own  cylinder  ground 
material  had  never  exceeded  -6  per  cent,  of  lime.  They  did  not 
add  any  lime  whatever  to  their  flint  and  stone,  and  had  no  setting 
difficulties,  but  some  cylinder  millers  had  adopted  the  plan  of 
adding  lime,  and  had  thereby  corrected  the  setting  tendency  of 
their  material.  But  the  trouble  could  be  avoided  by  adopting 

correct  methods  of  grinding.  .... 

It  might  be  added  that  for  some  reason  difficult  to  explain  satis¬ 
factorily,  stone  w'as  not  nearly  so  liable  to  set  as  flint,  even  after 
adverse  grinding  conditions.  To  obtain  good  results  in  ca  lindei 
grinding  the  greatest  care  should  be  used  in  adjusting  the  height 
of  the  pebbles  in  the  cylinder,  the  Aveight  of  the  material,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  correct  relationships  one  to  the  other. 
If  the  pebbles  were  brought  up  too  high  the  weight  of  the  material 
to  be  ground  was  reduced,  and  consequently  the  output  of  the 
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cylinder  would  be  affected  adversely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 

pebbles  were  too  low  in  the  cylinder  it  was  not  only  necessary  to 
use  more  pow  er  to  drive,  but  it  also  took  considerablv  longer  to 
grind  a  given  weight  of  material,  and  the  grinding  was  less  efficiently 
done.  J 

The  quantity  of  water  used  was  a  material  factor  in  obtaining 
successful  results.  This  should  be  carefully  regulated  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  and  bulk  of  material  to  be  ground,  the  fineness  or 
coarseness  of  that  material,  and  the  power  available  for  grinding 
The  correct  proportion  could  only  be  found  by  careful  and  syste¬ 
matic  experiment,  but  it  was  a  safe  rule  to  follow  that  it  was  wiser 
to  err  in  the  direction  of  too  little  water  rather  than  too  much. 
It  had  already  been  stated,  but  it  could  not  be  emphasised  too 
much,  that  some  cylinder  millers  added  a  large  quantity  of  water 
to  commence  with,  so  much  so  that  when  their  grinding  was  com¬ 
pleted  they  wTere  able  to  run  off  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  without 
the  addition  of  any  more  water.  No  successful  results  could  be 
obtained  in  that  way,  for  not  only  was  the  period  of  grinding  con¬ 
siderably  prolonged  thereby,  but  the  faults  already  mentioned 
w'ere  sure  to  follow.  No  good  pan  miller  would  allow  his  pan  to  be 
overdone,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  add  water  wdien  neces- 
saiy,  and  the  same  care  and  attention  was  required  for  cylinders. 

It,  might  be  urged  by  some  that  as  the  contents  of  the  cylinder 
could  not  be  seen  whilst  the  grinding  w'as  proceeding,  as  w’as 
possible  in  pans,  it  was,  therefore,  more  difficult  to  control  the 
grinding,  and  that  the  only  method  of  control  wras  to  stop  the 
cylinder,  open  it,  and  examine  the  contents  periodically,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  this  was  not  necessary.  By  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  it  was  possible  to  grind  almost  entirely  by  sound,  so  that 
by  listening  to  the  roll  of  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  one  was  able 
to  judge  accurately  whether  water  wTas  required  or  not.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  cylinder  miller  could  judge  very  closely  the  condition  of 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder  by  its  “  music,”  and  it  was  rarely 
necessary  to  open,  except  to  add  water  when  needed. 

It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  more  power  was  required 
if  thick  grinding  wrere  adopted  than  if  an  excess  of  water  u'as  used 
but  the  cost  of  the  additional  power  expended  was  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  the  much  shortened  period  of  grinding,  and 
as  thick  grinding  tended  to  encourage  the  outward  or  centrifugal 
as  opposed  to  the  inward  or  radial  pressure,  on  account  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  thick  material  to  adhere  to  the  sides,  it  followed  that 
the  rubbing  and  rolling  motion,  so  necessary  in  wnt  grinding,  was 
encouraged  by  the  increased  tendency  of  "the  grinding  pebbles  to 
1  emam  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  over  a  much  greater 
surface  of  its  walls,  so  that  although  the  power  of  expenditure  in 
thick  grinding  was  more  than  in  thin,  the  result  in  the  end  was 
both  more  satisfactory  and  more  economical. 

The  power  required  was  influenced  very  considerably  also  by 
the  speed  at  which  the  cylinders  were  run.  If  run  comparativelv 
slowly  less  powder  was  required  than  if  run  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed 
and  there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  number  of  rotations’ 
per  minute  adopted  at  the  various  mills.  If,  however,  sufficient 
power  was  available,  it  paid  best  in  the  end  to  adopt  a  reasonably 
ugh  rate  of  speed,  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  directions,  there 
was  a  happy  medium  which  produced  the  best  results,  and  whilst 
urge  cylinders  might,  and  should,  be  driven  more  slowly  than  small 
ones,  it  should  be  remembered  that  as  the  cylinder  diminished  in 
size  it  should  be  run  at  a  quicker  rate,  until  in  colour  cylinders 
the  maximum  speed  was  reached.  The  correct  speed  for  cylinders 
of  varying  sizes  might  be  ascertained  by  experiment  and  careful 
observation,  but  the  varying  conditions  existing  at  different  mills 
made  it  difficult  to  fix  a  uniform  rate  of  speed,  even  for  cylinders  of 
the  same  size.  Dr.  Mellor,  in  his  ‘  ‘  Studies  on  Cylinder  Grinding  *  ’ 
lat  given  a  table  of  speeds  for  different  internal  diameters,  and 

and  foT,  per  ™in.ute  for  a  T'1  Eternal  diameter, 

j  .  ,  o  ,  0  .  ^ese  speeds,  if  the  proper  charging  conditions 

had  been  observed,  were  about  right. 

ar«Hrn!rm|fTi!an5tiaCt0r  in  ®nsuring  good  results  was  the  correct 
fTTTL  the  different  sized  grinding  pebbles,  and  the  regular  and 
^ystematic  addition  of  these  pebbles  to  replace  wastage.  The 
theory  had  been  held,  and  indeed  was  held  even  now,  by  some 

one  size  Slf;  t};e  pebbles  should  be  selected  of  practically 
O  dh  ’  v  fwr£  la,'g°-  This  was  a  great  mistake,  and  Mr. 
Odelberg,  in  his  recent  lecture  before  the  English  Ceramic  Society, 

be  of  Sprrplgi  Sa/lng  that,  the  lobbies  should  most  certainly 
_  f  different,  sizes,  for  it  would  be  readily  seen  that  if  only  large 

fn  Which  There118  ^  T”  innumerable  sPaces  between  them 

in  which  there  was  no  surface  contact,  and  in  which  no  grinding 

w  hatever  was  going  on.  If  these  interstices  were  filled  up  bv  smaief 

affied  andThe  tm°T  ,Cxfceasive  grading  surface  would  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  time  taken  to  grind  the  material  would  be  shortened 

asjyf4  ,the  r  n(Tlg  itself  would  be  much  mom 

partidfs!1  P  f  d’  and  r6Sult  ln  a  much  varied  grade  of 

moolfTTh  a?d  tear  grinding  pebbles  naturally  depended  very 
Sound  tbe  degreetof.ba rdness  and  the  sizes  of  the  material  to Te 

cylinder  T  T  TT  was  crushed  so  finely  before  entering  the 
.  Imder  as  to  resemble  sand  in  its  fineness,  the  wear  of  both 


pebbles  and  linings  would  be  minimised  considerablv.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  as  was  the  custom  in  one  or  two  cylinder  mills,  the 
materia!  was  very  coarse  on  entering  the  cylinder,  both  linings 
and  pebbles  would  wear  out  very  much  more  quickly.  Another 
point  which  influenced  the  wear  of  both  linings  and  pebbles  was 
the  quantity  of  w’ater  added  for  grinding.  If  this  was  added  to 
excess  it  exerted  just  as  adverse  an  influence  on  the  linings  as  similar 
conditions  did  in  the  grinding.  For,  as  previously  explained,  on 
the  addition  of  an  excess  of  water  the  rolling  action  was  considerably 
lessened  and  a  series  of  falls  and  blows  was  substituted  which 
was  extremely  bad  for  both  pebbles  and  linings.  It  mieffit  be 
safely  assumed,  however,  that  where  the  grinding  was  moderately 
thick,  and  the  material  for  the  cylinders  reasonably  fine,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  material  ground  would 
maintain  the  pebbles  at  their  correct  level  in  the  cylinder  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  level  should  be  sufficiently  high  to 
help  the  cylinder  over  the  centre  when  in  motion,  and  so  lessen  the 
strain  on  the  engine,  for  if  the  level  of  the  pebbles  was  too  low, 
considerably  more  power  was  needed  to  do  the  same  amount  of 

grinding,  whilst  the  grinding  itself  would  be  considerablv  less 
.satisfactory. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  material  after  grinding 
whilst  the  pan  miller  invariably  adopted  washing  up,  the  method 
adopted  almost  invariably  by  cylinder  millers  was  to  sieve  the  ground 
material  through  lawns.  Now  unless  cylinder  ground  material 
r  Ti  trfated  w.ltb  lime>  as  was  customary  with  pan  milling,  it  was 
habie  to  set  if  the  grinding  conditions  had  not  been  satisfactory, 
and  this  tendency  w'as  exaggerated  by  washing  up,  consequently 
sieving  was  safer.  The  material,  however,  if  correct  grinding  con¬ 
ditions  had  been  observed,  could  be  got  through  the  lawns  in  very 
reasonable  time,  although  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
lawmng  wmuld  be  a  slow  and  tedious  operation. 

Some  statement  relative  to  the  powder  taken  bv  the  different 
methods  of  grinding  would  no  doubt  be  interesting.  Taking  the 
average  of  four  pan  mills  of  good  repute  in  the  district,  two  of 
which  had  modern  condensing  engines,  the  cost  of  fuel  alone  for 
grinding  one  ton  of  material  w^as  from  3s.  Gd.  to  4s  The  same 
weight  of  material  could  be  ground  on  six  feet  cylinders  using  steam 
power  for  2s.  5d.  per  ton,  and  that  with  a  single-cylinder  non- 
condensing  plain  valve  engine,  which  had  been  in  use  for  more 
than  LU  years,  and  which  was  without  the  improvements  which  had 
been  introduced  into  modern  machinery.  This  material  passed 
through  the  ordinary  shphouse  lawns  with  ease,  leaving  less  on  the 
lawns  than  samples  taken  from  four  reputable  pan  mills  Mr 
S hen ton  said  he  might  add  that  for  the  figures  relative  to  pan 
grinding,  he  had  had  to  rely  upon  the  statements,  which  he  had  no 
reason  to  doubt,  of  several  friends  who  were  interested  in  pan 
grinding,  as  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
figures  for  himself  from  actual  experience.  But  the  figures  for 
cylinder  grinding  were  based  upon  very  careful  trials,  in  which 
the  fuel  was  very  carefully  weighed  before  and  after  the  time  taken 
for  the  trials.  The  water  was  maintained  throughout  at  the  same 
level  in  the  boilers,  whilst  the  steam  pressure  ancT  the  engine  stroke 
were  kept  uniform  throughout  the  experiments.  Care  was  also 
taken  to  keep  the  boiler  fires  in  the  same  condition  at  the  end 
of  the  trials  as  at  the  commencement. 

A  comparison  of  the  costs  of  steam  and  electrical  power  would 
be  useful,  although  the  conditions  differed  so  much  as  to  make 
comparisons  rather  difficult.  Mr.  Odelberg,  of  Gustafsbero-  had 
stated  that  he  ground  30  cwds.  of  flint  crushed  to  the  fineness  of 
sand  before  entering  the  cylinder  in  eight  hours,  using  twelve 
horse  power.  This  gave  96  h.p.  hours  and  an  expenditure  of  about 
72  b.t.u.,  which,  at  |d.  per  unit— the  price  charged  locally  for  the 

day  load  power,  and  which  was  admittedly  a  verv  low  price _ curve 

3s.  for  30  cwts.,  or  2s.  per  ton.  This,  on  the  surface,  seemed  to 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  cost  of  2s.  5d.  per  ton  for  evlinder 
grinding  by  steam  pouter,  but  the  material  in  the  latter  case  was 
considerably  rougher  than  that  placed  in  Mr.  Odelberg’s  cylinder 
for,  instead  of  being  crushed  to  the  fineness  of  sand,  quite  half  of 
the  material  was  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  Mr 
Odelberg’s  material  were  crushed  to  this  size  it  was  probable  he 
would  have  to  grind  twelve  hours  instead  of  eight,  in  which  case 
the  number  of  h.p.  hours  would  be  increased  to  144,  and  the  cost  to 
3s.  per  ton. 

In  a  contribution  to  the  July  number  of  The  Potteky  G  4zette 
Dr  Mellor  had  described  very  fully  and  ably  the  various  types  of 
cylinders  in  use.  It  was  quite  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  attempt 
to  describe  them  again,  as  the  article  referred  to  would  doubtless 
have  been  read  by  all  present,  but  in  selecting  the  kind  of  cylinder 
to  install  great  care  should  be  used  not  only  to  secure  a  good  and 
reliable  article,  but  to  make  sure  that  it  was  satisfactorily  fixed  for 
much  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  had  in  some  cases  been 
caused  by  the  development  of  faults  after  the  cylinder  had  been 
in  use  for  some  time.  Two  types  of  cylinders  were  mainly  in  use 
in  the  district,  one  in  which  the  large  gear  wheel  was  fixed  to  the 
circumference  of  the  cylinder  end,  and  the  other  in  which  this  wheel 
w&s  carried  on  a  short  shaft  cast  into  the  centre  of  the  cylinder 
end.  Slides  would  best  illustrate  the  respective  types. 
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Slides  depicting  the  different  types  of  cylinders  having  been 
displayed,  Mr.  Shenton  went  on  to  deal  with  the  different  kinds 
of  linings.  Several  kinds  of  linings,  he  said,  had  been  tried,  porce¬ 
lain  and  earthenware  blocks,  wood  blocks,  &c.,  but  it  was  generally 
conceded  now  that  good  chert  or  quartz  blocks  gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  A  good  lining  should  last  four  years. 

Mr.  Shenton  then  proceeded  to  give  the  results  of  experiments 
which  he  had  made  in  regard  to  the  costs  of  cylinder  grinding  by 
electrical  and  steam  power  respectively,  and  also  experiments  to 
test  the  behaviour  of  both  pan  and  cylinder  ground  materials  of  ' 
varying  degrees  of  fineness,  these  being  contrasted  with  each  other. 

A  further  series  followed  of  experiments  by  means  of  the  elutriator 
to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  that  the  cylinder  was 
incapable  of  grinding  finely,  and  that  the  particles  produced  by 
its  use  were  too  much  of  one  size.  The  cylinder  ground  material 
contrasted  with  samples  from  three  pan  mills  of  repute  showed  con¬ 
siderably  less  variation  in  the  nature  and  size  of  the  particles,  and 
as  this  comparative  regularity  was  characteristic  of  other  samples 
of  this  material  elutriated,  it  might  be  reasonably  supposed  that 
in  this  direction  cylinder  grinding  gave  an  advantage. 

The  conclusion  of  the  paper  was  a  summary  of  the  advantages 
of  cylinder  grinding  over  pan  grinding,  which  it  is  perhaps  advisable 
to  quote  in  the  essayist’s  own  words  : — 

‘  ‘  The  first  and  most  readily  accepted  advantage  is  in  the  lessened 
cost  of  power.  The  weight  to  be  moved  in  pans,  owing  to  the  bulk 
and  weight  of  the  runners  and  the  surface  friction,  is  enormous, 
whilst  the  machinery  is  not  helped  in  any  way  by  the  movements  j 
of  these  runners  wThen  in  motion,  in  other  words,  there  is  a  dead  ; 
weight  to  propel  continuously.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  cylinder 
is  filled  to  the  correct  level  with  the  grinding  pebbles,  and  the  I 
quantity  of  water  to  material  is  properly  adjusted,  the  swing  of 
the  cylinder,  once  it  is  fully  in  action,  helps  the  machinery  very 
materially.  Cylinders  require  very  little  attention  after  the  details 
of  charging  have  been  properly  carried  out,  whilst  pans  have  to  be 
stopped  frequently  to  change  the  position  of  the  runners  in  order 
to  secure  a  better  grinding  surface.  This  necessitates  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  both  labour  and  time,  both  of  which  are  saved  in  cylinder 
grinding.  In  pan  grinding,  owing  frequently  to  conditions  which 
cannot  be  foreseen,  the  load  may  suddenly  become  so  heavy  as  to 
cause  the  brakes  to  slip,  and  so  grind  more  or  less  iron  into  the 
material.  If  the  linings  are  kept  in  good  order  in  cylinder  grinding, 
this  risk  is  entirely  avoided.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  material 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  iron  in  pans,  as  the  walls  of  the 
pan,  the  ring,  and  the  driving  arms  are  all  made  of  iron,  and  the 
risk,  therefore,  is  always  present.  In  cylinders  the  material  does 
not  come  into  contact  with  iron  at  all.  As  cylinder  ground  material 
is  seived  and  not  ‘  washed  up  ’  it  follows  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
routine  work  involved  in  washing  up,  and  the  subsequent  work  of 
drawing  off  the  water,  &c.,  in  the  settling  arks  is  altogether  avoided, 
as,  after  a  few  experiments,  the  charge  may  be  run  off  from  the  j 
cylinder  to  any  mixing  weight  required.  There  is  a  saving,  there¬ 
fore,  of  both  time  and  labour  in  this  direction.  In  properly  con¬ 
structed  cylinder  mills  a  great  deal  of  the  handling  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  in  pan  mills  is  avoided,  with  a  corresponding  1 
saving  of  labour,  and  therefore  money.  In  cylinders  the  grinding 
is  more  regularly  and  thoroughly  done  than  in  pan  mills.  In  proof 
of  this  one  has  only  to  compare  the  insignificant  w  eight  of  ‘  knock- 
ings  ’  left  in  the  lawns  from  a  cylinder  charge  with  those  left 
in  the  wash  tub  after  the  charge  from  a  pan  has  been  washed  up 
and  run  off,  whilst  there  is  the  cost  of  removing  these  knockings 
from  the  wash  tub  to  the  pans,  and  the  additional  cost  of  re-grinding 
them.  Lastly,  the  cost  of  labour  is  less  in  a  cylinder  mill  from 
the  fact  that  considerably  less  skilled  labour  is  required  than  is 
necessary  in  a  pan  mill.” 

Mr.  Shenton’s  paper  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause,  and  a 
series  of  questions  were  asked  and  answered  in  the  subsequent 
discussion. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Holdcroft  moved  a  vote  of  condolence  with  Mr.  Solon, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  in  his  recent  bereavement,  and  made 
touching  references  to  the  loss  which  Mr.  Solon  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Bernard  Moore  in  very  sympathetic 
terms  seconded,  and  the  vote,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was 
carried  in  silence. 

The  next  meeting  was  announced  for  Saturday,  Dec.  10,  when 
a  representative  of  the  British  Petroleum  Co.,  Eccles,  will  give  a 
lecture  on  ‘‘  Liquid  Fuel.” 


British  Clay  Exports  during  the  month  of  October  were 
as  follows  : — China  clay,  46,064  tons,  valued  at  £53,210  ; 
fireclay,  4,491  tons  (£2,932)  ;  other  sorts,  9,717  tons  (£8,403). 
The  exports  for  October,  1909,  were  : — Fireclay  4,860  tons 
(£3,628)  ;  china  clay  and  other  sorts,  60,087  tons  (£68,867), 
and  for  the  corresponding  period  1908 — fireclay,  4,250 
tons  (£3,241)  ;  china  clay  and  other  sorts  55,035  (£58,467).  j 
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Trade  Notes. 

The  Editors  are  always  glad  to  receive  items  of  trade  intelligence ,  such 
as  removals ,  new  premises,  personal  items,  &c. ;  also  marked  local 
newspapers. 


The  China  and  Glass  Stores  have  been  opened  at  92,  High- 
st.,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

Mrs.  Franks,  china  and  glass  dealer,  has  relinquished 
the  business  at  58,  Nile-st.,  Hoxton,  N. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Watts,  china  and  glass  dealer,  has  acquired 
the  premises  21,  Peckham  Park-rd.,  S.E. 

The  Domestic  Supply  Stores  (china,  glass,  and  earthen¬ 
ware)  have  been  opened  at  269,  Barking-rd.,  Plaistow,  E. 

R.  Clifford  Hills,  Ltd.,  art  pottery  dealers,  have  opened 
new  premises  at  37,  Turnham  Green-terrace,  High-rd., 
Chiswick,  W. 

Gullen  &  Montague,  china  and  glass  merchants,  626, 
Lea  Bridge-rd.,  Leyton,  E.,  announce  their  intention  of 
shortly  retiring  form  business. 

Mr.  A.  J. Tinsley,  china  and  glass  merchant,  in  consequence 
of  the  expiration  of  lease,  is  holding  a  clearance  sale  at 
his  premises  56-8,  Queen’s-rd.,  Watford. 

Arding  &  Hobbs,  drapers,  china  and  glass  dealers  &c., 
are  about  to  re-open  their  extensive  premises  at  Clapham 
Junction  S.W.,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Priest,  managing  director  of  Priest,  Marians 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  died  on  Oct.  6,  aged  59  years,  left  estate 
of  the  gross  value  of  £30,044,  with  net  personalty  £24,630. 

Detchon’s  China  Stores,  of  9,  Saville-st.,  North  Shields, 
have  acquired  the  premises  of  Mr.  J.  Bone  at  28,  Grainger- 
st.  West,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  are  opening  them  as 
the  County  Glass  and  China  Salon. 

Hulleys,  Ltd  .—This  private  company  has  just  been 
registered  with  a  capital  of  £1,000  in  £1  shares,  to  take  over 
the  business  of  a  glass  bottle  manufacturer,  carried  on  by 
S.  Hulley,  at  64,  66  and  68,  Brearley-st.,  Birmingham. 
Registered  office,  64,  Brearley-st.,  Birmingham. 

The  business  of  china  and  earthenware  dealers  carried 
on  at  47,  Moss-st.,  Paisley,  by  George  Anderson  &  Co.,  has 
undergone  proprietary  change  by  the  retiral  of  Mr.  George 
Anderson.  The  remaining  members,  Misses  Agnes,  Helen, 
and  Ann  H.  Anderson,  continue  under  the  old  name. 

W.  R.  Pickup  &  Co.,  Ltd. — Registered  capital,  £5,000  in 
£1  shares.  Objects,  to  take  over  the  Pearl  Brook  Works, 
Horwich,  Lancs.,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  and  dealers  in  enamelled  fireclay  and  earthen¬ 
ware,  goods,  &c.  Private  company.  Registered  office,  6, 
Masor-st,  Horwich,  Lancs. 

China  Clay  in  Denbighshire.— Operations  have  been 
commenced  with  the  working  of  what  is  claimed  to  be 
a  rich  deposit  of  china  clay  that  has  been  discovered  at 
Llanarmon,  an  out-of-the-way  village  situated  between 
Mold  and  Ruthin.  The  prospects  for  the  opening  out  of 
the  new  industry  are  described  as  promising. 

Mr.  Wm.  Cheshire,  glass  and  china  merchant,  St. 
Botolph’s-st.,  Colchester,  has  been  re-elected  a  member  of 
the  Borough  Council.  Mr.  Cheshire,  who  is  well  known  to 
manufacturers  of  pottery  and  glass  and  their  representa¬ 
tives,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  this  year  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

Ernst  Hildebrandt,  Ltd. — Registered  with  capital,  £5,000 
in  £1  shares.  Business  :  Manufacturers  of  ceramic  articles 
and  accessories  used  in  the  incandescent  gas-light  and 
electrical  industries  ;  to  acquire  the  undertaking  in  England 
of  Vereinigte  Magnesia  Company  and  Ernst  Hildebrandt, 
A.G.  of  Pankow'-Berlin.  Private  company.  Office,  44, 
Croft-st.,  Lower-rd.,  Deptford,  E. 
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Wolverhamptsn  Brick  and  Terra-catta  Ca.,  Ltd. — This 

company  has  just  been  registered,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000  1 
in  £1  shares,  to  take  over  the  business  of  a  brick  and  terra¬ 
cotta  maker,  carried  on  by  Karl  O.  Schauman,  at  Heath 
Town,  Wolverhampton,  as  the  Midland  Brick  and  Terra¬ 
cotta  Co.  Private  company.  Registered  office,  Church- 
st.,  Heath  Town,  Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Gardner,  director  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Wm.  Gardner  &  Sons  (Gloucester),  Ltd.,  engineers  and 
sifting  and  mixing  machine  specialists,  of  Bristol-rd., 
Gloucester,  was  among  the  successful  candidates  at  the  polls  J 
at  the  Gloucester  City  Municipal  Elections,  held  on  Nov. 

1,  1910.  The  company’s  large  works  are  situated  in  the 
south-end  ward  of  the  city,  which  ward  Mr.  Gardner 
will  represent  in  the  Council. 

Presentation. — The  good  feeling  which  exists  between  the 
■employees  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works,  Worcester,  was 
manifested  on  November  7,  when  the  burnishers  and  a  few 
friends  met  to  present  one  of  their  colleagues,  Miss  Florence 
Gillett,  of  Hallow,  with  an  eiderdown  quilt  and  silver  cake 
knife  on  the  occasion  of  her  forthcoming  marriage.  Mr. 
Frank  Hadley  presided,  and  made  the  presentation.  A 
pleasant  musical  evening  was  spent. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Lambert,  of  the  firm  of  Townsend  &  Co., 
54,  Northumberland-st.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  the 
successful  candidate  in  a  municipal  bye-election  in  that 
city,  on  the  8th  ult.  The  ward  he  represents  is  the  most 
central  in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  and  also  of  the 
highest  rateable  value.  This  is  Mr.  Lambert’s  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  such  a  contest,  and  he  only  entered  on  his 
campaign  the  day  the  nominations  closed,  i.e.,  Nov.  1. 

Bullers,  Ltd. — The  report  states  that  the  building  and 
plant  and  machinery  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency 
nut  of  revenue.  The  accounts  for  the  year  to  July  31, 
after  paying  directors’  fees  and  managing  directors’ 
salaries,  show  a  profit  of  £5,990,  making,  with  £464  brought 
forward,  £6,454.  The  sum  of  £1,500  has  been  transferred 
from  reserve  account,  making  a  total  of  £7,954.  The 
interest  on  the  preference  shares  has  been  paid,  leaving 
£454,  which  the  directors  propose  to  carry  forward. 

Rosemellyn  China  Clay  Co.,  Ltd. — Registered  capital, 
£7,000  in  £100  shares.  Objects  ;  To  carry  on  the  business 
of  china  clay,  brick  and  stone  producers  and  manufacturers, 
&c.  ;  to  acquire  and  develop  the  property  in  Roche,  Corn-  i 
wall,  known  as  the  Rosemellyn  China  Clay  Works  ;  and 
to  adopt  an  agreement  with  J.  O.  Chaytor  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  lease  of  the  said  property  and  the  business  of  a  china 
clay  miner  and  producer  carried  on  by  him.  Private 
company.  The  first  directors  are  J.  C.  Chaytor  and 
J.  M.  Coon. 

Norman  &  Colclough,  Ltd. — This  company  has  just  been 
registered  with  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £5  shares,  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  earthen¬ 
ware,  china,  porcelain,  and  glass,  lithographers,  printers, 
makers  of  transfers  for  china,  glass,  and  earthenware,  &c. 
The  subscribers  are  W.  W.  Colclough  and  W.  Y.  Colclough, 
Clough-st.,  Hanley ;  T.  N.  Norman,  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Norman,  H.  J.  and  A.  R.  Y.  Colclough,  Hartshill.  Private 
company.  Registered  office,  Warwick  Works,  Chadwick- 
st.,  Longton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Collective  Agreements  h  the  Glass  Trade.— A  report  by 
the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  collective 
agreements  between  employers  and  workpeople  in  the 
United  Kingdom  contains  extensive  references  to  the  glass 
trade,  and  particularly  to  glass-bottle  making.  Full  j 
details  are  given  concerning  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
working  and  rates  of  pay  in  the  factories  of  Yorkshire  i 
and  Lancashire  and  throughout  the  industry  generally. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  the  piece-wage  system  in  force 


among  makers  of  pressed  glass  in  the  county  of  Durham 
and  at  Glasgow. 

Tenders  Accepted. — The  Stores  and  Contracts  Committee 
of  the  L.C.C.  has  accepted  the  following  tenders  for  the 
annual  supply  of  glasses,  globes,  shades,  &c.  : — J.  B.  Arch 
&  Son  (estimated  value  of  contract),  £20  ;  the  City  Glass 
Co.,  £6 ;  Falk,  Stadelmann  &  Co.,  £36  ;  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  £58  ;  the  Reform  Lighting  Co.,  £28  ;  the 
Welsbach  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Co.,  Ltd.,  £54.  They 
have  also  accepted  the  tender  of  Samuel  South  &  Sons 
for  the  annual  supply  of  flower  pots.  The  estimated 

value  of  this  contract  is  £167. - Hove  Town  Council 

has  accepted  the  tender  of  the  Hove  Popular  Stores,  31, 
Blatchington-rd.,  for  the  supply  of  crockery  ware  at  the 
Sanatorium  for  £7  Is.  2d. 

British  China  Clay  Production. — Part  III.  of  the  report 

for  1909  of  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  has  just  been 
published  as  a  Blue  Book.  It  deals  chiefly  with  output 
statistics  and  supplies  the  following  figures  relating  to  the 
production  of  china  clay,  &c.  : — Cornwall,  china  clay 
639,939  tons,  valued  at  £420,665  ;  china  stone,  56,028 
tons,  £26,352.  Devon,  china  clay,  70,441  tons,  £59,088  ; 
potters’  clay,  138,436  tons,  £53,951.  Dorset,  pottc-rs’ 
clay  54,059  tons,  £17,504.  The  weight  of  the  china  clay 
and  china  stone  conveyed  by  rail  and  sea  in  1909  from 
Devon  and  Cornwall  was  754.909  tons  as  against  764,114 
tons  in  1908.  The  potters’  clay  sent  from  Poole  by  rail 
and  sea  amounted  to  51.772  tons  in  1909  and  54,443  tons 
in  1908. 

C.  Carder  &  Sans,  Leys  Pottery,  Brierley  Hill,  are 
making  a  special  offer  of  their  “  Universal  ”  foot  warmer, 
particulars  of  ■which  will  be  sent  to  dealers  on  application. 
The  £  ‘  Universal  ’  ’  is  their  own  registered  design  for  giving 
the  greatest  comfort  to  the  user  and  for  retaining  the  heat. 
There  are  no  sharp  edges  or  corners,  as  the  ‘  ‘  Universal  ’  ’  is 
broad  at  the  base  tapering  to  the  top,  so  that  the  ends  are 
triangular  and  all  the  edges  are  rounded.  They  are  thus 
comfortable  to  the  feet  and  they  cannot  roll  over.  They 
are  made  in  cream  enamelled  stoneware,  and  are  fitted 
writh  a  loop  for  carrying.  They  are  filled  from  the  end, 
and  have  screws  of  either  stoneware  or  polished  brass  fitted 
with  an  improved  india  rubber  washer,  which  gives  an 
absolutely  safe  joint. 

Primrose  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd. — This  private  company  has 
just  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £4,000  in  £1  shares, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  china,  earthenware,  glass,  and  potters’  materials,  &c., 
and  to  acquire  from  the  purchasers  (J.  Greenfield  and  S. 
Oakes)  and  take  over  the  business  of  earthenware  manu¬ 
facturers  carried  on  by  Brookes  (Longton),  Ltd.,  at 
Warwick  Works,  Longton,  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  to  adopt 
an  agreement  with  J.  Greenfield,  S.  Oakes,  and  H.  Arnold, 
The  subscribers  are  H.  Arnold,  A.  Clough,  J.  Greenfield, 
and  W.  J.  Lester,  Stoke-on-Trent.  Registered  office,  St. 
James’s-place,  High-st.,  Longton,  Stoke-on-Trent.  The 
company  have  transformed  their  works  into  a  most  up-to- 
date  factory,  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  machinery. 
The  works  will  be  run  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  H.  Arnold,  who  will  have  under  him  a  specially  chosen 
staff  for  the  production  of  medium  and  high-class  goods  in 
semi-porcelain  and  general  earthenware,  comprising  a  full 
range  in  dinner,  tea,  toilet,  and  suite  ware. 

Lead  Po’soning  — From  returns  published  by  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  reported  to  th 
Home  Office  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  wa 
56  and  4  deaths  were  due  to  the  same  cause.  In  addition 
20  cases  of  lead  poisoning  (1  of  which  was  fatal)  were 
reported  among  house  painters  and  plumbers.  During 
January-October,  1910,  the  total  number  of  cases  of  lead 
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poisoning  was  417  as  compared  with  461  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1909.  The  number  of  deaths  was  27  in  1910, 
as  compared  with  2i  in  1909.  In  addition  there  were 
204- cases  of  lead  poisoning  (including  31  deaths)  among 
house  painters  and  plumbers  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1910,  as  compared  with  201  (including  37  deaths)  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1909.  In  the  month  of 
October,  1910,  there  were  9  reported  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
and  2  deaths  in  the  china  and  earthenware  industry.  In 
the  ten  months  January  to  October  there  were  67  reported 
cases  and  6  deaths  due  to  lead  poisoning  in  our  trades,  as 
compared  with  45  reported  cases  and  3  deaths  in  the  same 
10  months  of  last  year. 

Fires. — Damage  to  the  extent  of  £4,000  was  done  on 
Nov.  5  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  at  the  potteries,  Tile- 
hurst,  near  Reading.  The  buildings  destroyed  consisted 
of  the  flower  pot  department,  the  engine  house,  machine 
house,  and  the  fitters’  shop.  Fortunately  the  new  pot 
kiln  was  saved.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  The 
premises  were  fully  insured.  The  works  are  the  property 
of  the  Tilehurst  Potteries,  Ltd.,  formerly  F.  Wheeler  &  Co., 
Ltd.  The  firm  have  130  employees,  and  about  100 

are  affected. - Damage  estimated  at  several  thousand 

pounds  was  done  by  fire  on  Nov.  4  at  the  Falcon  Pottery 
Works,  Hanley,  owned  by  J.  H.  Weatherby  &  Sons.  The 
fire  started  in  the  saggar-house  and  spread  over  the 
southern  wing  of  the  works,  but  the  firemen  saved  the 

main  building.  The  damage  is  covered  by  insurance. - 

Considerable  damage  was  done  by  a  fire  which  broke  out 
on  Nov.  20  at  Mr.  J.  Woodward’s  pottery  works,  Swadlin¬ 
cote,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  overheating  of  a  flue  under¬ 
neath  one  of  the  sheds  used  for  drying  ware  in  a  “  green  ’  ’ 
state.  The  damage,  which  is  covered  by  insurance, 
amounts  to  some  hundreds  of  pounds. 

Employees  in  Pottery  and  Glass  Works.— A  somewhat 
belated  official  return  which  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Home  Office  gives  the  following  particulars  as  to  persons 
employed  in  pottery  and  glass  works,  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  the  year  1907.  M  stands  for  male,  F  for  female, 
a  for  returns  received,  b  for  returns  not  received,  c  for 
earlier  returns  used,  d  for  children  (half-time),  e  for  young 
persons  under  16,  f  for  young  persons  over  16,  g  for  total 
young  persons,  h  for  adults,  and  i  for  total  China  and 
earthenware,  ornamental  tiles,  under  special  rules,  a  529, 
b  7,  d  F  2,  e  M  3,206,  e  F  4,431,  f  M  2,441,  f  F  3,837,  g  M 
5,647,  g  F  8,268,  h  M  28,155,  li  F  20,774,  i  M  33,802,  i  F 
29,044,  i  M  and  F,  62,846  ;  ditto,  not  under  special  rules, 
a  359,  b  113,  c  70,  d  M  8,  d  F  3,  e  M  828,  e  F  168,  f  M  653, 
f  F  161,  g  M  1,551,  g  F  357,  h  M  8,022,  h  F  1,377,  i  M  9,581, 
i  F  1,737,  i  M  and  F,  11,318  ;  transfer  making  for  above, 
a  6,  b  1,  e  M  9,  e  F  7,  f  M  13,  f  F  37,  g  M  22,  g  F  44,  h  M 
113,  h  F  83,  i  M  135,  i  F  127,  i  M  and  F  262  ;  glass,  a  468, 
b  82,  c  50,  d  M  41,  d  F  1,  e  M  3,682,  e  F  398,  f  M  3,020, 
f  F  548,  g  M  7,559,  g  F  1,061,  h  M  23,590,  h  F  2,195,  i  M 
31,190,  i  F  3,257,  i  M  and  F  34,447.  Out  of  14,989  women 
over  18  employed  in  5,600  china  and  earthenware  factories, 
9.007  were  unmarried.  5,247  married,  and  735  widowed. 
Out  of  1,434  employed  in  490  glass  factories,  1,214  were 
unmarried,  118  married,  and  102  widowed. 

The  Departmental  Committee  have  supplemented  their 
report  on  the  dangers  incidental  to  the  use  of  lead,  and 
from  dust  and  other  causes  in  pottery  manufacture,  by 
issuing  a  volume  of  nearly  600  pages  of  minutes  of  the 
evidence  given  before  them,  and  upon  which  their  report 
was  principally  based.  We  have  already  dealt  with 
the  report  itself,  and  in  connection  with  it  we  have  quoted 
portions  of  the  most  material  evidence.  We  have  also 
given  in  full  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Committee, 
and  their  recommendations  founded  on  these  conclusions. 
As  these  are  the  results  of  the  evidence  given,  it  is  not 


necessary  that  we  should  give  any  portion  of  that  evidence 
now.  I’he  volume  just  received — the  third  issued  by  the 
Committee — will  always  be  useful  for  reference,  but  as 
the  matter  it  contains  has  already  served  its  purpose,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  repeat  it  here.  When  we  say  that  the 

Minutes  ’  consist  of  15,900  questions  addressed  by 
members  of  the  Committee  to  witnesses,  and  the  answers 
in  full,  it  will  be  seen  how  futile  it  would  be  to  attempt 
to  summarise  the  information  thus  obtained.  As  we  have 
said,  as  a  work  of  reference  the  volume  will  be  valuable, 
and  it  will  be  available  at  most  of  the  public  libraries. 
There  is  a  very  ample  index,  which  will  facilitate  inquiries 
on  any  particular  subject  dealt  with  by  the  Committee. 
The  volume  can  be  obtained  from  Wyman  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Fetter-lane,  E.C.,  and  the  price  is  4s.  9d. 

Post  Office  Insulators  (From  our  Parliamentary  Corre¬ 
spondent). — In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Nov.  18,  Mr. 
Charles  Duncan  asked  the  Postmaster-General  what  per- 
centage  of  the  total  number  of  insulators  ordered  for 
telegraph  and  telephone  purposes  during  the  last  foul 
years  have  been  of  the  lead  less  glaze  variety ;  what  difference 
exists  in  cost  ;  what  step  has  been  taken  with  a  view 
to  increasing  that  percentage,  in  view  of  the  findings 
of  the  recent  Departmental  Committee  on  Lead  Poisoning  ; 
and  what  will  be  the  percentage  of  the  total  likely  to 
be  ordered,  in  view  of  the  increased  activity  consequent 
on  the  transfer  of  the  telephone  service  to  the  State  ? 
The  Postmaster-General  (Mr.  Herbert  Samuel)  :  The  most 
recent  experiments  of  the  Post  Office  engineers  show  that 
unfortunately  the  leadless  glaze  insulators  are  less  efficient 
for  telegraphic  and  telephonic  purposes  than  the  insulators 
with  lead  glaze,  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  on  long  dis¬ 
tance  lines.  For  that  reason  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
insulators  ordered  by  the  Post  Office  during  the  last  four 
years  have  been  leadless  glazed.  The  actual  number  is 
4,600  gross  out  of  23,700  gross.  I  regret  that  on  account 
of  the  technical  difficulties  to  which  I  have  referred  I  have 
not  felt  myself  justified  in  increasing  the  proportion  to 
more  than  30  per  cent,  leadless,  and  70  per  cent,  lead 
glazed.  Of  the  firms  employed,  only  one  now  quotes  a 
higher  price  for  leadless  than  for  lead  glaze  ;  the  difference 
in  their  case  is  Is.  per  gross. 

Company  Liens  and  Debentures. — J.  A.  Robinson  & 
Sons,  Ltd. — Further  charge  on  freehold  manufactory, 
offices,  &c.,  in  Wolfe-st.,  and  Back  Glebe-st.,  Stoke-on- 

Trent,  to  secure  £500. - British  China  Stone  Co.,  Ltd. — 

Issue  to  secure  £74  6s.  debentures,  part  of  a  series  of  which 
particulars  have  already  been  filed. — 7 — Acme  Bottle 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. — Issue  of  £6,000  debentures,  part 

of  a  series  of  which  particulars  have  already  been  filed. - 

Furnivals,  Ltd. — Particulars  of  £5,000  debentures  have 
been  filed,  the  whole  amount  being  now  issued.  Property 
charged  :  The  company’s  undertaking  and  property,  pre¬ 
sent  and  future,  including  uncalled  capital,  but  excluding 
any  leasehold  interest  in  any  property  where  the  company’s 

business  may  for  the  time  being  be  carried  on. - Redfearn 

Brothers,  Ltd. — Particulars  of  £25,000  debenture  stock,  se¬ 
cured  by  trust  deed,  have  been  filed.  The  amount  of  the 
present  issue  being  £20,000.  Property  charged  :  Oldham 
Glass  Woiks,  Wombwell ;  Oldham  Mills  Glass  Bottle 
Works,  and  hereditaments  at  Harborough  Hills-rd.,  Barns¬ 
ley  ;  land  at  Harborough  Hills,  Barnsley  ;  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  other  property  present  and  future,  including  un¬ 
called  capital. Thomas  Forester  &Sons,  Ltd. — Particu¬ 
lars  of  £1,500  fourth  mortgages  debentures  have  been  filed 
pursuant  to  Section  93  (3)  of  the  Companies  (Consolidation) 
Act,  1908,  the  whole  amount  being  now  issued.  Property 
charged  :  The  company’s  undertaking  and  property,  pre¬ 
sent  and  future,  including  uncalled  and  unpaid  capital 
(if  any). 
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A  Lecture  on  China  Clay. — Mr.  J.  M.  Coon  (of  St.  Austell) 
lectured  on  “  China  Clay,”  before  the  Plymouth  Institu¬ 
tion,  on  Nov.  10.  The  lecturer  explained  the  results 
of  microscopic  examinations  of  china  clay,  and  shoved 
an  interesting  series  of  lantern  slides  as  well  as  specimens 
beneath  microscopes.  Replying  to  questions,  he  said, 
in  his  opinion,  carbonic  acid  could  not  play  any  part  in 
the  formation  of  china  clay.  St.  Austell  obtained  its 
water  supply  from  the  granite  district.  He  was  afraid 
he  could  not  say  how  long  the  supply  of  china  clay  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall  was  likely  to  last.  They  knew  that  immense 
districts  were  yet  unworked,  and  there  were  probably 
immense  districts  undiscovered.  China  clay  was  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  was  shipped  in  great 
quantities  to  America  and  taken  direct  to  the  pulping  mills. 
The  manufacture  of  the  clay  was  an  extremely  healthy 
occupation,  and  visitors  to  their  district  always  commented 
on  the  extremely  healthy  appearance  of  the  men,  women 
and  children.  He  was  very  proud  to  point  out  that  the 
women  and  children  were  well  clothed  and  well  fed,  and 
he  thought  that  gave  the  men  a  good  character.  The 
deepest  pit  at  which  he  had  known  clay  to  be  taken  was  at 
Goombarrow.  It  was  300  ft.  deep,  and  the  clay  was  of 
the  highest  quality.  He  believed  it  was  the  intention  to 
go  150  ft.  deeper.  China  clay  was  not  only  found  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  He  had  specimens  of  clay  sent  him  from 
South  Africa,  Australia,  Japan,  the  Himalayas,  South 
America,  and  many  portions  of  North  America,  all  of  which 
responded  to  the  tests  for  china  clay. 

Oil  Fuel  Fatality  at  a  Glass  Works. — On  October  31 
the  adjourned  inquest  respecting  the  death  of  J.  Johnson,  a 
labourer,  who  was  fatally  burned  on  the  previous  Tuesday 
night  at  the  Atlas  Bottle  Works,  Pocket  Nook,  St.  Helens, 
was  held  by  Mr.  Brighouse,  county  coroner.  The  deceased, 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  which  caused  his  death,  was 
attending  to  oil  burning  apparatus.  Daniel  Blakey,  a 
fitter,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  was  in  the 
fitters’  shop  when  Johnson  came  to  him,  and  asked  if  he 
would  give  a  hand  with  the  blowers,  which  were  blocked 
up  with  dirt.  When  witness  got  to  the  place,  he  found 
that  Johnson  had  shut  the  oil  off  and  disconnected  one 
of  the  rubber  pipes.  Witness  examined  the  pipe,  and 
another,  and  put  them  back  in  their  places.  He  then 
turned  on  the  oil  to  try  the  burners,  but  they  did  not 
work  satisfactorily.  Johnson,  before  witness  could  prevent 
him,  snatched  off  one  of  the  rubber  pipes  without  first 
turning  off  the  oil.  The  oil  poured  out  and  ignited,  and 
Johnson’s  clothes  were  set  on  fire.  Witness  could  not  get 
hold  of  him,  so  he  jumped  from  the  furnace  platform  and 
called  for  assistance.  John  Whittle,  foreman,  stated  that 
the  flames  spread  so  quickly  that  it  was  impossible  for 
anyone  to  rescue  Johnson.  He  had  fallen  into  a  hole  near 
the  furnace.  Mr.  Eva,  H.M.  inspector,  said  he  did  not 
attach  blame  to  anyone.  It  seemed  to  him  to  have  been 
a  case  of  momentary  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
deceased.  The  apparatus  seemed  to  be  in  order.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental  death,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  there  should  be  different  steps  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  so  that  attendants  could  get  off  the  platform  more 
readily. 

Royal  Society  Of  Arts. — The  first  of  four  Cantor  Lectures 
on  the  subject  of  “  Industrial  Pyrometry  ”  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Darling,  A.R.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  on  Monday,  Nov. 
21.  The  lecturer  traced  the  history  of  pyrometry  from 
the  time  of  Newton,  who  suggested  a  method  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  temperature  of  a  fire  in  1701,  to  the  present  day, 
when  the  making  of  pyrometers  has  become  an  important 
industry  in  itself.  Wedgwood’s  pyrometer  was  described, 
and  the  valuable  assistance  derived  by  this  famous  potter 
from  its  use  was  explained.  The  action  of  later  pyrometers, 
such  as  that  of  Daniell,  in  which  temperatures  were 


deduced  from  the  expansion  of  a  platinum  rod,  was  demon¬ 
strated  experimentally,  and  the  errors  to  which  such  were 
liable  explained.  The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  explain 
how  modern  pyrometers  were  standardised  by  reference 
to  the  gas  scale  of  temperature,  by  means  of  which  all 
were  made  to  agree,  thus  making  it  possible  to  conduct 
operations  demanding  fine  limits  of  temperature  with 
precision.  The  value  of  accurate  control  of  furnace 
temperatures  was  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  steel,  and  the  manufacture  of  high-class  pottery.  The 
lecture  concluded  with  a  description  of  several  methods 
in  use  at  the  present  time  for  obtaining  approximate 
readings  of  high  temperatures,  including  water  pyrometers, 
Seger  cones,  and  “  Sentinel  ”  pyrometers,  the  special 
uses  and  limitations  of  each  being  indicated.  The  instru¬ 
ments  described  were  on  view,  and  it  was  stated  that  at 
the  following  lectures  actual  examples  of  all  the  pyrometers 
dealt  with  would  be  laid  out  for  inspection  by  the  audience.. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Society  (Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood),, 
in  introducing  the  lecturer,  remarked  that  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  Pyrometry  had  formed  the  subject 
of  a  special  course  of  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  or  any  similar  organisation. 

The  L.C.C.  and  Leadless  Glaze  Crockery. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  L.C.C. ,  on  Nov.  1,  the  Contracts  Committee  reported 
having  for  some  time  had  under  consideration  the  question 
of  the  use  of  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  china, 
and  in  the  forms  of  tender  issued  in  1909  and  this  year  the 
committee  provided  for  alternative  quotations  to  be  invited 
for  lead  glaze  and  leadless  glaze  crockery.  In  each  case 
in  which  tenders  for  both  kinds  of  ware  were  obtained  on 
the  last  occasion  they  recommended  acceptance  of  the 
lowest  tenders  for  leadless  glaze  ware,  and  the  Council  on 
July  26,  27,  1910,  agreed  to  these  recommendations.  The 
report  of  the  departmental  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  use  of  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
and  china  has  recently  been  published  and  the  general 
conclusion  of  the  report  appears  to  be  that  in  all  classes  of 
pottery  ware,  whether  of  the  best,  medium  or  common 
qualities,  a  great  many  articles  can  be  manufactured  in 
a  very  high  state  of  perfection  with  leadless  glaze.  Having 
regard  to  this  the  departmental  committee  suggest  that 
Government  Departments  might  well  set  an  example  to 
private  purchasers  by  using  leadless  glaze  ware  only.  The 
practice  and  experience  of  Government  Departments  varies 
somewhat,  but  the  practice  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  &c.,  is 
now  to  invite  tenders  for  earthenware  and  china  in  leadless 
glaze  only.  As  regards  the  leadless  glaze  crockery  which 
has  been  supplied  for  use  at  certain  of  the  Council’s  schools,. 
&c.,  the  Committee  are  informed  that  the  goods  are 
generally  satisfactory,  except  that  handles  break  off  more 
easily  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  ware,  and  that  there 
are  some  minor  imperfections.  After  carefully  considering 
the  matter  the  Committtee  are  of  opinion  that, following 
the  practice  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  &c.,  leadless  glaze 
ware  only  should  be  used  in  future,  and  they  proposed, 
therefore,  when  tenders  are  next  invited  for  crockery,  to 
specify  that  the  ware  must  be  leadless  glaze.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  prices  paid  will  be  materially  affected. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Potteries  Defended. — As  a  rule  correspondents  of 
newspapers — “The  Sunday  Chronicle”  for  instance — 
who  have  been  sent  to  the  Potteries  to  report  upon  the 
workers  there,  have  maligned  the  district  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  most  cruelly.  A  special  representative  of 
“  M.A.P.,”  however,  writes  very  favourably  of  what  he 
saw.  He  admits  that  he  had  read  so  much  about  the 
horrors  of  lead  poisoning,  the  lack  of  modesty  amongst 
the  women  workers,  the  sordidness  of  the  potter’s  life, 
and  of  the  clergyman’s  sermons  about  “  The  Devil  in 
the  Potteries,”  that  he  went  with  a  certain  amount  of 
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prejudice  and  bias.  The  weather  seems  to  have  been 
unkind  to  him,  for  he  speaks  of  the  “  pall  of  gloom  which 
hangs  over  the  place,”  ‘‘the  volumes  of  smoke,”  the 
“  air  alive  with  grit  and  coal  dust,”  and  says  “  every¬ 
thing  is  black.”  Yet,  he  says,  “  In  spite  of  such  environ¬ 
ment,  the  majority  of  the  workers  are  contented  and  happy, 
and  they  produce  wares  of  such  artistic  merit,  that  it  is 
obvious  their  education  must  be  superior  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  factory  labour.”  We  will  not  follow  him  through 
all  his  report,  but  his  account  of  the  women  and  girls,  and 
of  his  interviews  with  them,  are  highly  favourable.  In 
dea  ling  with  the  lead  question,  he  admits  the  dangers  attend¬ 
ing  working  in  the  lead,  but  he  points  out  the  precautions 
taken  to  counteract  them.  He  says,  ‘‘It  is  clear  every 
possible  precaution  has  been  adopted,  and  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  examine  the  result  on  the  number  of  notified 
cases.”  He  takes  figures  from  Miss  Tuckwell’s  report  on 
lead  poisoning  for  a  year,  and  he  says,  ‘  ‘  The  number  of 
eases  is  sufficiently  serious,  but  not  one  deserving  the 
terrible  alarmist  reports  so  frequently  circulated.”  He 
points  out  the  injustice  in  stigmatising  manufacturers 
as  inhuman.  His  report  is  rather  a  long  one,  but  it  is 
■distinctly  favourable.  He  says  :  ‘‘  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
giving  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  from  this  the  Potteries 
undoubtedly  suffer.  But  those  who  will  go  and  see  for 
themselves,  and  have  visited  (he  names  two  places) 
and  seen  the  evils  there,  will  find  an  actual  and  a  pleasant 
Telief  in  watching  the  careless  freedom  of  the  Pottery 
girl.” 

The  Fragile  Club. — In  our  last  issue  we  made  some 
remarks  about  ‘  ‘  fraternisation  ’  ’  in  the  pottery  and  glass 
trades.  The  “  Fragile  Club  ”  is  doing  its  best  to  en¬ 
courage  it.  The  members  and  their  friends  thoroughly 
enjoyed  a  high-class  Bohemian  concert  held  at  the  Cafe 
Monico,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.,  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  1. 
J.  H.  Hart,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Club,  was  chairman 
and  Mr.  John  Porter,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Club, 
organised  and  stage-managed  the  performance,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Herbert  Charles,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  We  do  not 
claim  to  be  musical  critics,  and  if  we  did  we  could  not 
find  space  to  comment  singly  on  each  of  the  32  items 
included  in  the  programme.  Most  of  the  artistes  deserve 
individual  mention,  but  speaking  of  them  collectively, 
they  gave  unbounded  satisfaction  to  the  large  assembly. 
Miss  Ada  Tunks,  Miss  Ainsee  Robert  -,  Miss  Tina  Miller, 
MisslMabel  Townsend,  Miss  Lily  Thwaites  and  Madame 
Frieda  Duquette  were  all  most  favourably  received. 
The  last-named,  in  addition  to  several  songs  charmingly 
rendered,  took  part  with  Mr.  John  Porter  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  amusing  dramatic  duologue,  entitled  “  Her 
Firstborn.”  Mr.  Porter  has  frequently  given  evidence  of 
his  histrionic  and  musical  abilities  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  displayed  his  clever  versatility  by 
an  experiment  in  “  double  second-sight,”  the  naming  of  a 
card  selected  from  a  pack  by  one  of  the  audience,  by  whom 
it  was  shown  to  several  others.  The  interesting  feature  of 
the  evening  was,  without  doubt,  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  friendly  intercourse  between  members  of  different 
branches  of  the  trade,  who  see  very  little  of  each  other 
outside  business.  The  Fragile  Club  is  doing  good  service 
by  bringing  these  members  together,  and  by  providing 
music  and  song  for  their  delectation.  Friends  who  were 
present  at  this  convivial,  social  entertainment,  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  while  enjoying  themselves,  they  were 
also  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  less 
fortunate  members  of  the  trades.  The  concert  was  not 
primarily  held  for  profit,  but  to  promote  good  fellowship  in 
the  trade,  yet  so  well  was  it  managed  that  Mr.  Porter  (to 
whom  credit  for  its  success  is  mainly  due)  has  been  able 
to  hand  to  the  Benevolent  Institution  a  cheque  for  £10  10s. 
the  surplus  after  payment  of  expenses. 


Empire  Notes. 

The  Earthenware  Import  of  the  Gold  Coast  during  1909 
was  valued  at  £9,366,  showing  a  decrease  of  £482. 

Glassware  and  Crockery  to  the  value  of  £3,441  were  im¬ 
ported  into  Fiji  last  year,  as  compared  with  £3,486  worth 
imported  in  1908. 

The  Independent  Glass  Producers,  Ltd.,  has  been  regis¬ 
tered  in  Canada  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  to  manufacture 
glassware  and  druggists’  sundries. 

Canadian  Pottery  Imports. — The  following  figures  show 
the  value  of  the  earthenware,  china  and  graniteware  im¬ 
ported  into  Canada  from  various  countries  during  the  four 
months  ending  July  31,  1910  : — United  Kingdom,  £481,325  ; 
United  States,  £134,928  ;  France,  £48,774  ;  Germany, 
£52,908  ;  Japan,  £38,553  ;  other  countries,  £31,133. 
Total  :  £787,621.  An  increase  is  recorded  in  each  case. 

Canadian  Trade  Inquiries. — A  Toronto  firm  make-inquiry 
for  the  names  of  manufacturers  of  Irish  clay  pipes. — - — 
A  firm  at  Calgary  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  British 
manufacturers  of  sheet  glass,  of  which  they  would  be 
prepared  to  take  car-load  lots. — — A  Canadian  company 
which  at  present  manufactures  the  Thermos  flask,  pro¬ 
poses  to  undertake  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  X-ray 
tubes  and  similar  glass  work.  The  company  has  an 
authorised  capital  of  100,000  dollars,  of  which  56,000 
dollars  (about  £11,500)  are  issued.  Communications  re¬ 
garding  the  foregoing  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  120,  Board  of  Trade  Building, 
Montreal,  mentioning  The  Pottery  Gazette. 

Pottery  Clay  in  Nigeria. — The  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  in  1909  contains  an  account  of  some 
tests  made  on  specimens  of  clay  from  Nigeria.  These  disin¬ 
tegrated  quite  readily  in  water,  forming  plastic  materials 
which  could  be  worked  readily  on  the  wheel.  The  amount 
of  iron  oxide  present  was  usually  from  15  to  2  5  per  cent., 
but  a  few  of  the  clays  were  deeply  coloured.  Several  of 
the  clays  were  analysed  completely  in  order  to  establish 
their  identity  and  assist  in  their  classification.  All  the 
samples  were  submitted  to  pottery  trials,  and  their  be¬ 
haviour  on  firing  with  various  glazes  was  tested.  Many 
of  them  proved  to  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
pottery,  and  one  or  two  of  them  might  be  used  for  the 
preparation  of  fire-bricks.  These  clays  are  of  special 
interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many  tropical  countries 
attempts  are  now  being  made  to  improve  native  methods 
of  pottery  manufacture. 

Porcelain  Table  Ware  to  the  weight  of  22,087,100  kilos 
and  valued  at  £1,043,700  was  exported  from  Germany 
during  the  nine  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1910.  The  figures 
show  a  substantial  increase. 

Anglo-German  Trade  in  Pottery  and  Glass. — A  British 
Consular  Report  just  received  from  Frankfort  supplies  the 
following  figures  : — Earthenware  :  Articles  of  stoneware 
— one  colour,  import  13,403  dz.  ;  1909,  import  12,145  dz.  ; 
more  than  one  colour,  1908,  import  1,275  dz.  ;  1909, 

import  867  dz.  ;  1908,  export  3,320  dz.  ;  1909,  export, 

3,505  dz.  Table  porcelain,  1908,  export  46,  923  dz.  ; 
1909,  export  39,711.  Articles  of  luxury  or  porcelain, 
1908,  export  16,929  dz.  ;  1909,  export  16,867  dz.  Glass 
and  glassware  :  Hollow  glass — Of  natural  colour,  1908, 
export  190,375  dz.  ;  1909,  export  146,037  dz.  White, 

1908,  export  57,773  dz.  ;  1909,  export  67,107  dz.  Ground, 
polished,  &c.,  1908,  export  43,323  dz.  ;  1909,  export 

45,125  dz.  Plate  glass,  ground,  polished,  &c.,  1908,  im¬ 
port  3,983  dz.  ;  1909,  import  4,589  dz.  ;  1908,  export 

18,015  dz.  ;  1909,  export  18,189  dz.  Dz.  —  doppelzentner 
or  100  kilos. 
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Fragments. 


<J  We  wish  all  our  readers  a  happy  Christmas,  with  plenty 
of  plums  in  their  trade  pudding. 

*  *  * 

<J  To  our  Obituary  Notices  this  month  we  have  to  add 
that  of  the  “  American  Pottery  Gazette,”  which  has 
recently  expired,  apparently  from  the  effects  of  a  weak 
circulation,  and  the  failure  of  its  revenue  to  keeji  up  with 
the  lavish  expense  of  production. 

*  *  * 

<f  As  the  title  of  the  defunct  paper  was  calculated  to 
mislead  the  trade  into  believing  that  it  was  an  offshoot  of 
The  Pottery  Gazette,  we  may  now  state  once  and  for  all 
that  it  had  no  connection  whatever  with  this  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

<* 

<J  A  U.S.  Consul  recently  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  trade 
followed  the  book  rather  than  the  flag.  As  publishers 
of  Trade  Journals  and  Technical  Books  we  make  our  best 
bow  to  that  Consul. 

*  *  * 

<|  A  Leeds  bankruptcy  case  was  heard  recently  in 
which  the  realised  assets  amounted  to  £78  10s.  8d.,  and 
the  same  sum  exactly  was  expended  in  law  costs,  expenses, 
and  trustee’s  remuneration.  A  correspondent  remarks  : — 

‘  ‘  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  would  have  been 
done  with  the  odd  fourpence  had  the  amount  for  distributi- 
tion  been  £78  11s.  Would  the  expenses  also  have  been 
fourpence  more,  or  would  it  have  been  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  amongst  the  creditors  ?  ’  ’ 

*  *  * 

CJ  We  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  merchant  received 
a  letter  from  a  bankruptcy  trustee  enclosing  a  penny 
stamp  as  dividend,  and  asking  for  a  receipt.  That  was 
in  the  days  before  trustees  acquired  the  habit  of  insisting  on 
a  receipt  before  sending  the  money. 

*  *  ^ 

<|  The  appearance  of  the  Mines  and  Quarries  Report 
(p.  1382)  reminds  us  that  every  year  we  digest  for  our 
readers’  information  Blue  Books  to  the  value  of  much 
more  than  their  annual  subscription.  We  thus  save  them 
a  considerable  expense,  besides  the  labour  of  abstraction, 
which  is  by  no  means  trifling. 

*  *  * 

CJ  This  will  have  been  a  bi-election  year,  to  say  nothing 
of  bye-elections.  Retailers  will  be  glad  to  say  good-bye 
to  it. 

*  *  * 

CJ  Sir  Thomas  Dewar  remarked  recently  that  advertising 
should  be  done  consistently  and  persistently  for  at  least 
three  years,  before  a  return  should  be  expected.  Few  of 
our  advertisers  have  to  en-Dewar  so  long. 

*  *  * 

CJ  A  farmer,  when  walking  through  his  fields  one  day, 
found  a  townsman  helping  himself  freely  to  the  ripe  ears 
of  the  corn.  ‘  ‘  What  be  you  a-doin’  of  ?  ”  he  asked.  ‘  ‘  If 
I  tell  my  wife  I’ve  been  in  the  country  she  will  be  sure  to 
ask  me  how  the  crops  are  looking,  ’  ’  was  the  reply,  ‘  ‘  so  I 
am  just  taking  her  a  few  specimens.’  ’  The  farmer  grunted 
and,  as  the  stranger  turned  away,  he  pulled  out  a  big 
pocket-knife  and  cut  off  one  of  his  coat-tails.  “What 
the  etcetera  are  you  up  to  ?  ”  cried  the  townsman.  “  If 
I  go  home  to  my  old  ooman  and  tell  her  that  I  met  you  she’s 
sure  to  arsk  me  what  the  city  fashions  are  like,  so  I’m  just 
taking  her  a  sample,  ’  ’  said  the  farmer.  This  story  contains 
a  moral  for  some  of  our  business  friends  who  are  apt  to 
worry  us  for  free  diaries,  copies,  &c. 


Trade  Reports. 

The  Proprietors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  POTTERIES. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

E  are  now  drawing  very  near  the  close  of  wha  t  will  rank 
as  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  record  year  for  the  potting 
trade,  and  after  eleven  months  of  general  activity,  with 
only  an  occasional  check  here  and  there,  it  is  gratifying 
indeed  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  tide  of  trade  is  still 
running  strongly.  Later  on,  of  course,  the  reaction 
will  come,  and  we  shall  have  a  period  of  dullness  ;  that  is  inevitable. 
In  times  of  good  trade  factories  increase  their  capacity  for  output 
as  much  as  possible  ;  new  works  spring  up  ;  old  works  are  extended ; 
every  department  runs  at  full  pressure  until,  ultimately,  supply 
overtakes  demand,  and  the  markets  suffer  from  a  temporary  glut. 
But  that  position  has  not  been  reached  yet.  The  demand  for  the 
products  of  our  china  and  earthenware  manufactories  is  still  more 
than  equal  to  the  supply,  and  rarely  within  recent  years  have 
trade  prospects  been  more  rosy  in  the  Potteries  at  Christmas -time 
than  they  are  to-day.  Not  for  a  decade,  at  any  rate,  have  the 
cries  of  ‘  ‘  distress  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  unemployment  ’  ’  been  heard  so  little 
of  in  our  district  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  season,  and  work  and 
wages  have  been  so  widely  distributed,  that  a  “  Happy  Christ¬ 
mas,”  with  plenty  of  good  cheer,  should  bo  within  the  reach  of  large 
numbers  of  those  whose  lot  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  often  far 
from  enviable.  Obviously,  too,  the  state  of  trade  in  the  Potteries 
reflects  the  condition  of  affairs  amongst  the  distributors,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Manufacturers  are  dependent  upon  the  dealers 
for  their  orders,  and  dealers  would  not  place  such  orders  as  they 
have  been  doing  of  late  unless  the  purchasing  capacity  of  the  public 
generally  had  improved,  and  few  will  venture  to  deny  that  it  has 
improved  very  considerably  within  the  last  twelve  months.  That 
our  commercial  vitality  should  have  thus  asserted  itself  in  a  year 
which  has  witnessed  a  change  in  the  Monarchy, two  General  Elections, 
the  introduction  of  financial  experiments  of  a  new  and  untried 
character,  a  year  which  has  been  marked  by  serious  and  expensive 
disputes  among  cotton  operatives,  colliers,  and  railway  and  ship¬ 
yard  "workers— is  a  wonderful  testimony  not  only  to  the  resources 
of  British  industry,  but  to  the  strength  and  character  of  the  British 
race.  In  years  to  come  we  shall  be  able  to  look  back  upon  the  year 
1910  with  satisfaction  because  trade  has  reached  so  high  a  watermark, 
and  with  pride  because  that  result  has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  and  changes  of  a  most  momentous  character. 


The  condition  of  business  in  the  Potteries,  as  already  indicated,  is 
most  satisfactory.  Whether  one  goes  to  the  china  manufacturers, 
the  earthenware  manufacturers,  or  to  the  sanitary  department,  the 
same  story  is  told  that  trade  is  good.  .Domestic  ware  of  everyday 
use,  and  higher -priced  ware  of  fancy  and  ornamental  character,  are 
alike  in  free  demand,  and  one  hears  on  all  sides  that  ‘  ‘  the  Christ¬ 
mas  trade  has  ‘  bucked  up  ’  tremendously.”  Regret  is  expressed 
in  many  quarters  that,  just  in  the  midst  of  the  Christmas  rush,  an 
election  should  have  come  upon  us,  and  distracted  attention  at  the 
moment  wrhen  concentration  upon  business  affairs  was  urgently 
needed,  but  manufacturers  are  mostly  agreed  that,  if  an  election 
has  to  come,  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  as  to  whether  trade  will  suffer 
as  the  result  of  the  election.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  district  told  me  he  was  afraid  we  should  feel  the  effect  of  it  in 
the  spring.  ”  We  have’ sent  our  goods  away  to  the  retailers,”  he 
remarked,  ‘  ‘  but  whether  they  will  get  out  of  the  shopkeepers’ 
hands  I  don’t  know.  If  they  do,  well  and  good  ;  if  they  don’t  it 
will  make  things  bad  in  the  early  part  of  next  year.  In  the  ordinary 
way  people  buy  at  this  time  of  the  year  lots  of  things  they  don’t 
want — articles  of  pottery  among  them— and  if  they  don’t  purchase 
them  before  Christmas,  they  wdll  not  buy  them  afterwards.  Christ¬ 
mas  is  the  shopkeepers’  festival,  and  wrhen  customers  have  the 
shopping  fever  upon  them  it  is  sometimes  remarkable  how  much 
money  they  can  get  rid  of  in  a  well-stocked  china  and  earthenware 
dealers.’  It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  an  election  should  have  come 
to  distract  the  attention  of  people  at  this  time  of  the  7/ear,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  election  will  be  completed  in  time  to  enable 
the  shopkeepers  to  reap  their  customary  harvest.” 

While  trade  is  brisk  at  home  and  in  the  Colonial  markets,  those 
who  are  in  most  intimate  touch  with  business  affairs  in  the  United 
States  predict  that  bad  times  are  likely  to  be  experienced  there  in 
the  near  future.  At  present  this  is  not  indicated  by  the  export 
figures,  which  show  that  more  British  ware  has  been  exported  to 
the  United  States  this  year  than  last,  but  signs  are  already  apparent 
that  trade  is  becoming  “  rocky,”  and  that  prospects  are  that  it 
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will  speedily  be  worse.  This  state  of  affairs  is  attributed  to  the 
result  of  the  recent  elections.  The  Republican  Party  has  sustained 
a  reverse  unparalleled  for  twenty  years,  and  in  a  House  which  has 
been  under  the  control  of  a  Republican  majority  for  fifteen  years 
the  Democrats  will  find  themselves,  when  the  new'  Congress  meets 
twelve  mont  hs  hence,  numbering  at  least  forty  more  t  han  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  In  the  Senate  too,  the  Republican  majority  will  he  consider¬ 
ably  reduced.  One  of  the  princial  causes  of  the  Democratic  victory 
has  been  discontent  with  the  Payne  Tariff,  and  the  tendency  nowr 
is  to  reduce  the  tariff  considerably.  This  will  mean  that  until  tho 
lower  tariff  is  actually  in  force  British  exporters  will  be  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  disadvantage,  as  it  is  invariably  the  case  when  tariffs 
are  lowered  that  the  importers  buy  from  hand-to-mouth  until 
the  lower  duties  have  become  effective.  Happily  the  Canadian 
market  will  be  free  from  the  dislocation  caused  by  tariff  changes, 
and  our  pottery  manufacturers  may  look  forward,  without  qualms, 
to  a  continuance  of  their  present  steadily-expanding  trade  with  the 
Dominion.  Tho  South  American  trade  has  been  somewhat  irregular 
of  late,  but  within  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  steady  inflow 
of  orders,  wTiich  indicates  that  business  is  much  better. 


The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  again  tell  a  tale  of  trade  expansion. 
During  the  month  of  October  the  exports  of  British  china  and 
earthenware  amounted  in  value  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £267,923. 
This  compares  with  £231,232  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  and  £198,321  the  year  before,  marking  an  increase  of  £30,691 
on  October,  1909,  and  of  £69,002  on  October,  1908.  Increased 
values  were  exported  to  every  country  set  out  in  the  Returns  with 
the  exception  of  France  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  the 
declines,  added  together,  represented  a  diminution  of  some  £6,400 
in  value.  The  principal  increases  in  the  exports  were,  in  round 
figures,  as  follows  : — Canada,  £7,000  ;  South  Africa,  £5,400  ;  New 
Zealand,  £5,000  ;  Australia,  £4,600  ;  Brazil,  £5,000  ;  the  United 
States,  £4,300  ;  the  East  Indies,  £3,500  ;  and  Germany  £1,200. 
There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  the  general  earthen¬ 
ware  and  sanitary  ware  sent  abroad  during  the  month,  but  the 
exports  of  china  and  porcelain  were  only  £1,000  greater  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.  During  the  ten  months  of  the 
present  year  ended  Oct.  31  the  exports  of  British  w  are  amounted 
to  a  sum  total  of  £2,271,137,  compared  w  ith  £1,899,498  in  the  same 
period  of  1909,  and  £1,992,742  in  1908.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  £371,639  on  last  year,  and  of  £278,395  on  the  year  before.  As¬ 
suming  that  one-half  the  value  of  the  wrare  is  represented  in  w  ages 
paid  for  labour,  it  follows  that  over  £180,000  more  has  been  paid  in 
w'ages  this  year  than  last  without  taking  into  account  the  improved 
condition  of  the  home  market.  The  value  of  the  foreign  waro  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  October  w'as  £88,370,  compared 
with  £88,446  in  October  last  year,  and  £82,068  in  October  of  1908. 
During  the  ten  months  ended  October  31,  the  value  of  the  foreign 
w'are  imported  was  £721,223,  against  £802,291  and  £770,736  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  tw  o  preceding  years.  Deducting  the 
value  of  the  re-exports  of  foreign  ware,  the  net  imports  were  .  £68, 473 
in  October,  and  £593,206  for  the  ten  months. 


As  the  result  of  inquiries  I  am  informed  that  no  further  step 
has  yet  been  taken  with  respect  to  the  deputation  of  manufacturers 
w  hich  is  to  wait  upon  the  Home  Office  to  suggest  the  modification  of 
certain  of  the  proposed  new  special  rules  for  the  prevention  of  dust 
and  lead-poisoning  in  the  potting  trade.  The  Home  Secretary, 
it  is  assumed,  has  been  so  busy  in  many  directions  recently,  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  arrange  a  convenient  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
manufacturers.  Some  discussion  has  taken  place  in  trade  circles 
regarding  the  possible  effect  w'hich  the  General  Election  may  have 
upon  the  position  of  affairs,  but  whatever  the  result  of  fhe  pollings, 
it  is  apparently  taken  for  granted  that  the  proposed  rules  will  be 
speedily  brought  into  operation. 


Following  closely  upon  the  devastating  fire  at  the  Empire  Porce¬ 
lain  Works,  recorded  last  month,  another  serious  factory  fire  has 
occurred  in  Hanley,  the  south  portion  of  the  Falcon  Works, 
owned  by  J.  H.  Weatherby  &  Rons,  Ltd.,  being  partially  destroyed 
early  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  4.  The  portion  of  the  works  in¬ 
volved  comprised  a  saggar  house,  two  glost  warehouses,  a  printing 
shop,  two  gilding  shops,  a  dipping  house,  and  drying  room,  with 
the  mould  makers’  shop  and  block  and  case  stores  attached.  A 
smart  turn  out  on  the  part  of  the  Hanley  fire  brigade  resulted 
in  the  main  block  being  preserved  intact,  but,  even  as  it  was, 
damage  to  the  extent  ot  several  thousand  pounds  was  done,  and 
some  two  hundred  hands  were  temporarily  thrown  out  of  work. 
A  glost  oven  in  the  centre  of  the  affected  area  had  finished  firing 
the  previous  night,  and  was  being  allowed  to  cool  in  the  usual 

way.  The  loss  is  fortunately  covered  by  insurance. - Late  on 

the  night  of  Saturday,  Nov.  5,  an  outbreak  ot  fire  occurred  at  the 
Alexandra  Pottery,  Cobridge,  owned  by  Mr.  Ashley  Myott.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  fire  w’as  caused  by  the  overheating  of  a  kiln 
adjoining  the  sorting  room.  The  Burslem  fire  brigade  quickly 
subdued  tho  outbreak,  comparatively  little  damage  being  done. 


Mr.  Henry  J.  Johnson,  J.P.,  of  the  firm  of  Johnson  Bros.,  Ltd., 
Hanley,  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  organist,  and  some  years  ago, 
in  order  the  better  to  indulge  his  love  of  the  instrument,  he  installed 
at  his  residence  at  Oulton  Rocks,  near  Stone,  a  magnificent  organ 
which  is  among  the  most  costly  and  up-to-date  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Some  idea  of  its  remarkable  character  may  be  gained 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  it  comprises  no  fewer  than  2,724  pipes 
and  81  stops,  including  12  adjustable  combination  stops  and  22 
couplers.  Recently  Mr.  Johnson  left  Oulton  Rocks  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Westwood  Hall,  near  Leek,  whither  he  has  had^  tho 
organ  removed.  On  Oct.  27  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  gave  an  at 
home,”  when  a  large  number  of  their  friends  in  the  Potteries  and 
elsewhere,  and  most  of  the  known  organists  in  North  Staffordshire, 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  wonderful  instrument  in  its  new 
home.  Mr.  H.  Walton,  organist  and  choirmaster  of  Glasgow’ 
Cathedral,  had  been  engaged  to  re-open  the  instrument,  and, 
having  an  audience  of  experts  to  listen  to,  he  put  forth  of  his  very 
best.  He  gave  two  recitals,  one  in  the  afternoon  and  another  in 
the  evening,  and,  having  an  instrument  at  his  command  which 
possesses  almost  every  requisite  that  modern  constructive  genius 
has  placed  at  the  service  of  the  organ  builder,  his  playing  was  a 
revelation.  After  the  concerts  the  guests  were  entertained  by  the 
household,  and  before  the  company  parted  in  the  evening  Mr.  F. 
Mountford  (of  Taylor  &  Tunnicliff),  voiced  the  feeling  of  everyone 
present  w’hen,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he 
said  their  host  had  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  spending  a 
most  delightful  and  instructive  evening,  for  w'hich  everyone  present 
was  most  grateful. 

Sad,  indeed,  it  is  to  have  to  chronicle  that  so  pleasant  a  function 
as  that  recorded  above  should  have  had  so  tragic  a  sequel.  Time 
had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  hour  for  the  departure  of  the  last 
train  home  to  the  Potteries  had  arrived  all  too  soon,  and  the  guests 
had  perforce  to  bring  their  delightful  evening  to  a  somewhat  hurried 
conclusion.  While  on  their  wray  to  Leek  Station,  one  of  the  guests, 
Mr.  William  M.  Drakeford,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Redfern  &  Drakeford,  china  manufacturers,  Balmoral  Works, 
Longton,  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  died  in  the  train.  An  obituary 
notice  appears  in  another  column.- — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
also  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mme.  Marie  Antoinette  Laure 
Solon,  wife  of  Mons.  M.  L.  Solon,  the  famous  pate-sur-pate 
artist  for  so  many  years  associated  with  the  firm  of  Minton,  at 
Stoke.  Mme.  Solon  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  M.  Arnoux, 
who  was  art  director  at  Minton’s  for  40  years.  She  was  born  in  the 
French  Pyrenees  and  came  to  this  country  when  her  father  settled 
down  in  the  Potteries.  She  was  married  to  M.  Solon  in  1872,  at  the 
Stoke  Catholic  Cffurch,  and  eight  sons  and  one  daughter  were 
born  of  the  marriage.  Mme.  Solon  wras  a  lady  of  wide  sym¬ 
pathies  and  great  artistic  talent.  She  aided  her  husband  greatly 
in  his  private  literary  work,  and  assisted  him  in  gathering  together, 
at  their  residence,  The  Villas,  Stoke,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
private  collections  of  pottery  in  the  country.  The  deepest  sym- 
pathy  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  goes  out  to  M.  Solon  and  his  family 
in  their  heavy  bereavement. — I  regret  to  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  George  Procter,  china  manufacturer,  High-street,  Longton. 
Mr.  Proctor,  who  was  73  years  of  age,  and  had  been  unwell  for  a 
considerable  time,  died  at  his  residence  on  November  20.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  the  Longton  Cemetery  on  November  23,  in 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  relatives  and  friends. 

As  was  anticipated,  Major  Cecil  Wedgwood,  D.S.O.  (of  the  firm 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Etruria),  w’as  re-elected  Mayor 
of  the  Potteries  on  Nov.  1  amid  a  scene  of  much  enthusiasm. 
The  wonderful  services  he  rendered  during  the  initial  stages  of 
“federation”  are  appreciated  by  everyone,  and  it  is  because 
his  Mayoralty  is  recognised  as  making  for  efficiency  and  integrity 
that  his  decision  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  again  has  given 
such  real  and  universal  satisfaction.  High  tributes,  too,  were 
paid  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  to  the  gracious  manner 
in  which  Mrs.  Wedgwood  has  seconded  her  husband’s  labours, 
and  the  hope  is  w’idely  expressed  that  the  work  of  the  coming  year 
will  be  less  arduous  than  that  of  the  past  lias  been.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wedgwood  have,  for  some  weeks  past,  been  away  from  home 
enjoying  a  well-earned  holiday.  The  November  municipal  elections 
resulted  much  as  expected.  Messrs.  S.  Clowes  and  Jabez  Booth, 
two  of  the  agents  of  the  Potters’  Union,  were  among  the  victorious 
candidates,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Kent,  potter’s  valuer,  ot  Longton,  also 
joins  the  Council.  In  Ward  24  (Longton),  Mr.  Harold  Hobson, 
sanitary  ware  manufacturer,  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hulse, 
agent,  by  the  narrow  majority  of  82  votes,  after  the  most  ‘  ’  lively 

contest  in  the  district. - Mr.  Edmund  Leigh  (Burgess  &  Leigh) 

continues  to  improve  in  health,  and  has  been  able  to  resume,  to 
a  certain  extent,  his  public  work.  At  the  time  of  writing  he  was 
looking  forward  to  taking  part  once  more  in  the  North  Stafford¬ 
shire  election  campaigns,  and  everyone  hopes  that  his  health  will 
permit  him  to  appear  on,  at  any  rate,  one  or  two  of  the  candidates 
platforms.  Friends  and  opponents  alike  have  a  genuine  regard  ler 
Mr.  Leigh.  He  is  a  straight  and  vigorous  fighter,  a  hard-hitter, 
and  a  w’orker  of  extraordinary  energy.  Though  he  is  still  far  from 
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bring  completely  well,  his  friends  in  both  political  camps  hope  to 
see  nm  soon  completely  restored  to  strength  and  in  his  old  ‘  ‘  fight¬ 
ing  trim  again.  6 


December  1,  1910. 


Local  pottery  manufacturers  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
reports  received  from  Buffalo  (United  States)  of  successful  experi- 
ments  with  an  electrically  fired  pottery  kiln,  of  the  continuous  type, 
at  .Niagara  balls.  The  current,  one  assumes,  is  generated  through 
le  .  harnessing  of  the  Falls,  and  we  are  told  that  the  ware  is 
carried  into  the  kiln  direct  from  clay  shops,  without  any  inter¬ 
mediate  green  or  drying-room  process.  Firing  is  completed  and 
the  v  are  taken  from  the  kiln  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  there 
neing  an  immense  saving  in  time,  while  the  cost  of  firing  is  stated 

w  Vrn° ^  '^Percent,  cheaper  than  the  present  method. - Mr. 

Vt.Mofiart  of  Fenton,  has  made  application  for  a  patent  for  a 
substitute  for  potters’  bone  made  from  seashells. 


A<?nmS’-  who  on]y  recently  gave  up  his  business 
as  a  potters  miller  m  Hanley,  made  one  of  his  now  somewhat 
rare  appearances  in  public  at  the  annual  “Venison  feaste  ”  of 
e  A n ci e rite  Corporations  of  Hanley,”  a  few  days  ago.  Mr. 
haS  attamed  the  advanced  age  of  88  years,  and  is  still  hale 
walk  BnHy=fi?n  fin®  dar  he  uslialIy  manages  to  get  out  for  a 
^tthewl  l  l>^-CaSA0naIly  dischar8es  his  duties  as  a  magistrate 
in  the  Tpnt!ey-P01CeaC?Urt;  -He  1S  the  doyen  of  Justices  of  the  Peace 
and  chferf!?r?S’  an,C  hf  1frlends  are  delighted  to  find  him  so  well 

Ami  son  I  spite  of  his  great  age. - Mrs.  Bridgett  and  Miss 

Amison  two  of  the  employees  of  John  Aynsley  &  Son, 

fervtcenof'S>rkS’  L°X°n’  have  just  retired  after  an  uninterrupted 
dal  Znnf  n/TS  eaCh-  The  firm  have  given  them  both  substan- 
rineT  {  he  re®Pect  ln  which  they  were  held.— At  Zion 
the  W  A  Idg  ’  °n,Nov‘  2|’ Miss  Lydia  Mary  Edwards,  daughter  of 

Umes  mavo,  ofanT  a7n  Edw&rds  (bright  &  Edwards),  seven 
times  mayoi  of  Longton,  was  married  to  Mr.  Wm.  Langford 

EXards  was  ff16™1  manager  of  the  Longton  Gas  Works.  Miss 
Edvards  was  Mayoress  of  Longton  during  her  father’s  last  term  of 

office,  and  won  the  goodwill  of  the  townspeople  by  her  acTive 

1  oufet  eh  Crha?tab  6  and  Philanthropic  work.  The  wedding  w  as  ot 
a  quiet  character,  and  afterwards  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langford  left,  im- 
met  la  e  y  or  Torquay,  where  the  honeymoon  is  being  spent 
SenW°h  T>pe+Xe  0f  Cartwright  &  Edwards,  employed  atThe 
with  aglhPXery  and  the  Vlctoria  Works,  present  ed  mL  Edwards 
with  a  handsome  gold  watch-bracelet  as  a  wedding  present  and 

heart?  6 eoZ  f  gatherine  °n  the  °ccasio11  of  «£  present^™ 
wetfare  ^  ^  exPressed  for  her  future  happiness  and 


Councillor  S.  Myott,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Myott  &  Sons 

xXcXr  P°1tterTy’  C°bridge,  has  been  elected  an  alderman  of  the 

-Newcastle-under-Lyme  Town  Council. - In  recognition  of  his  life 

ong  service  in  connection  with  Bethesda  CbXh,  Hanley  Mr 

place'  Works’  W  y6arS  resPected  cashier  at  Cauldon- 

a  at  ’  fr«  n,  fenh  PreSerltrJ  7  th  an  illuminated  address 
a  ic  a  targe  framed  photograph  of  himself.  A  most  eniovable 
gathering  took  place  at  Longton  Town  Hall  on  Oct.  .V  when 

CounecfilPoryH  J  ^  ^  China  Works',  of  whX 

jun  w-h  fL  .  W  m®  workPeoPle  presented  Mr.  Colclough, 

Jh^'occasion  AteX6hg  W&tf h  and  chain  in  commemoration  of 
i  •  Alter  the  presentation  a  social  evening  was  snpnt 

the  e!!8’  gameS  &nd  music  bein£  indulged  in  until  midnight  when 
the  company  separated  after  a  most  successful  evening 

In^rlTeShTf  Ahclwright‘h„°f 

whose  dMth  was  alleged  to  be  due  to  lead  poisoSog.  1,'ceSed  hid 
been  for  three  years  employed  as  a  ware  clefner  at  H  &  B 

show-hig  that°r[e  S  at  f°brldge-  Mr-  Johnson  produced  the  register 
eonvaleeeeu,  home  at  K$  but  "hSid^ehT pilSed^to  ^tlill 

done  al,  they  po^iSj^cOTtld’for^the^eceased.^  ^ 


n.  Theo  BrUsf' s  Exhibition.— During  November  good  bust- 
f  +l  doine  by  exhibitors  in  the  British  Section 

pottmri’oTbe  ExlI,bition'  Jt  is  stated  that  th«  British 

and  thousand01?6  fanl<!U.S  am°ng  theworI<i’s  connoisseurs, 
aucl  thousands  of  pounds  worth  have  been  sold. 


THE  POTTERY  AND  GLASS  TRADES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

(FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE  position  at  the  West  Lothian  Pottery,  Bo’ness, 
remains  the  same  as  stated  in  the  postscript  to 
the  last  rejiort,  and  the  unwise  attempt  at 
coercion  on  the  part  of  the  kilnmen  has  resulted 
in  practical  failure:  The  strenuous  policy 
pursued  by  the  managers  of  the  Pottery  was  very  sig¬ 
nificantly  reinforced  by  the  attitude  of  the  other  pottery 
workers,  male  and  female,  these  being  throughout  in 
mPathy  with  the  management,  and  impatient  at  the 
illogical  claims  put  forward  by  the  strikers.  From  the 
first,  production,  though  a  little  hampered,  went  on  in 
sufficient  volume  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  customers,  and  at 
very  slightly  increased  cost  to  the  masters. 

As  regards  the  glass  bottle  manufacture  at  two  works 
on  the  outskirts  of  Glasgow",  things  have  practically  settled 
themselves,  and  production  at  these  is  now  carried  on  to 
the  full  contentment  of  the  customers.  At  the  worst  of  the 
disturbance,  there  was  only  a  partial  encroachment  on  the 
rate  of  current  output,  and"  that  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
the  demand  for  consumption  w'as  not  by  any  means  heavy. 
Now,  as  we  make  way  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
call  for  supplies  of  bottles  naturally  increases,  and  as  things 
have  turned  out,  these  calls  have  the  best  chances  of 
regular  fulfilment.  There  are  no  new  signs  of  contention 
between  employers  and  employed  within  the  circuit  of  the 
pottery  and  glass  industries  in  Scotland  ;  and  as  regards 
the  recent  small  demand  put  forward  by  the  Rockingham 
workers,  report  states  that  the  understanding  come  to 
between  the  two  sides  holds  satisfactorily. 

Unfortunately  for  the  pottery  and  glass  factories  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  West  of  Scotland  more  especially, 
the  stoppage  in  the  great  shipbuilding  industry  has  con¬ 
tinued  all  through  November,  with  hardly  any  rift  in  the 
enveloping  cloud  ;  and  this  has  been  telling  more  and  more 
on  the  retailers  in  the  china,  glass  and  earthenware  trades. 
The  month  now'  closing  has  been  very  dull  indeed,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  and  around  Glasgow,  while  not  at  all  brisk  at  any 
of  the  other  centres  in  Scotland,  w'hich  are  less  liable  to  lock¬ 
out  influences.  Thegeneralindustriesof  thecountrycontinue 
to  improve,  hut  still  at  no  very  marked  rate  of  accelera¬ 
tion  as  yet  ;  and  of  course  there  is  an  exception  here  and 
there,  that  of  property  building  being  the  most  conspicuous, 
lhe  month  of  November  tells  adversely  on  our  own  retail 
trades  from  yet  another  point  of  view,  the  Scottish  half- 
yearly  rent-paying  term  falling  within  its  limits,  and  also 
the  yearly  calls  for  municipal  taxes,  school,  and  poor  rates. 
Retailers  are  putting  the  best  face  possible  on  the  position 
in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  are  preparing,  as  usual, 
for  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  incidental  business,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  turn  out  to  be.  A  number  of  the  retail  houses, 
preparatory  to  this,  have  been  making  attempts  at 
clearances  of  old  stocks  by  means  of  special  sales,  goods  for 
disposal  thus  being  marked  down  in  sale  figures,  of  course. 
But  although  this  has  stimulated  the  turnover  somewhat, 
it  is  not  amounting  to  very  much  after  all. 

The  wholesale  merchants,  on  their  part,  have  very  little 
brighter  news,  if  any,  to  impart  as  to  the  current  of  newr 
business  during  November.  Orders  have  been  obtained  by 
travellers  calling  throughout  the  country,  and  some  have 
been  coming  in  also  without  any  special  call  being  made, 
but  the  two  courses  added  together  fall  far  below  the 
average  for  the  good  years  of  the  much-regretted  past. 
Advance  of  prices  does  not  account  for  this  even  partially, 
for  many  of  the  makers  have  still  refrained  from  announcing 
any  advance  at  all,  and  the  middlemen  (wholesale  mer¬ 
chants)  have  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  any  further  dis¬ 
couragement  of  their  customers,  by  keeping  the  question 
of  a  rise  in  the  background. 
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CANADA. 

(FROM  our  own  correspondent.) 

Toronto,  Nov.  17. 

HE  most  important  item  of  news  to  the  Canadian 
crockery  trade  this  month  is  the  absorption  of 
the  wholesale  business  of  Taylor  &  Mulveney, 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  by  the  concern  of  which  Mr. 
William  Prentice  is  the  head.  Rumour  declared 
some  months  ago  that  ‘ "  Mr.  Prentice  was  anxious  to  add 
the  Taylor  &  Mulveney  scalp  to  his  other  trophies,”  but 
the  report  was  vigorously  denied.  This  makes  four  wholesale 
•crockery  houses  in  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Winnipeg  that 
have  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Prentice  within  two  years. 
It  is  understood,  although  Mr.  Prentice  takes  no  one 
into  his  confidence,  that  his  policy  is  to  get  control  of 
certain  English  agencies  which  could  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way  than  by  putting  the  present  Canadian  agents 
out  of  business.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  seeks, 
with  the  capital  at  his  disposal,  to  control  the  Canadian 
crockery  market,  but  he  is  a  very  shrewd  gentleman,  and 
each  new  move  of  his  that  is  made  public  arouses  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  trade  here,  while  even  in  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  Potteries,  where  he  is  quite  well  known,  his  operations 
cause  considerable  comment. 

Mr.  Emerson  Nichols,  of  London,  Ontario,  agent  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  R.  H.  &  S.  L.  Plant 
and  Elijah  Cotton,  has  added  Pountney  &  Co.’s  sanitary 
ware  to  his  other  lines.  Mr.  J.  S.  McMahon,  formerly 
president  of  the  wholesale  house  of  McMahon  &  Broadfield, 
Toronto,  who  joined  the  staff  of  Messrs.  Kent  &  Co.  when  the 
former  business  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Prentice  and 
merged  with  the  latter,  has  been  sent  to  New  York 
by  Mr.  Prentice  to  introduce  the  lines  of  English 
■earthenware  which  he  controls,  to  the  American  trade. 
This  step  is  an  immediate  result  of  the  acquisition  by 
Mr.  Prentice  of  a  considerable  interest  in  the  large  whole¬ 
sale  crockery  house  of  Bawo  &  Dotter.  So  passes  from  the 
Canadian  crockery  field  one  of  the  wholesale  pioneers. 
Mr.  McMahon  is  as  well  known  in  Staffordshire  as  he  is 
in  Toronto.  In  his  new  position  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  will  be  seen  there  more  oftener  than  he  has  been 
lately,  while  as  he  has  exceeded  the  allotted  three  score 
years  and  ten  we  are  hardly  likely  to  see  him  in  business  in 
Canada  again.  Mr.  John  Toy,  representing  S.  Hancock 
&  Sons,  Staffordshire,  is  in  Canada  on  his  second  autumn 
annual  trip.  Mr.  H.  C.  Bedlington,  promoter  and  first 
manager  of  the  Canadian  wholesale  crockery  house  of 
Myott,  Son  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  but  who  is  now  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  cement  laundry  tubs,  returns  to  his  old 
trade,  partially,  in  the  new  year.  At  least,  he  is  con¬ 
templating  handling  a  line  of  sanitary  ware  and  tiles  in 
connection  with  his  tub  business,  believing  that  the  two 
will  go  very  well  together. 

New  hotels  to  the  value  of  more  than  $10,000,000  are 
in  course  of  erection,  in  the  hands  of  the  architects,  or 
projected  in  Canada.  This  list  includes  three  at  least,  and 
possibly  five,  each  of  which  will  cost  $2,000,000  or  upward. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company’s  new  ‘  ‘  Chateau 
Laurier  ”  at  Ottawa  will  be  finished  next  summer.  Its 
cost  will  far  exceed  the  two  millions.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  will  build  an  equally  palatial  hostelry  in  Winnipeg, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  will  put  up 
a  very  fine  hotel  in  Montreal,  as  well  as  one  possibly  in 
Toronto.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company 
will  build  a  8400,000  hotel  in  Calgary,  Alberta,  and  a 
syndicate  of  citizens  of  London,  Ontario,  will  erect  a  hotel 
in  that  city  in  keeping  with  its  size  and  growing  importance. 
This  hotel  is  to  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $750,000. 
Scores  of  others  costing  from  $100,000  to  $300,000  are 


going  up,  and  next  year  should  be  a  glorious  year  for  the 
hotelware  men  in  this  country. 

British  Columbia  Legislature  has  a  very  bad  habit  of 
violating  federal  proprieties.  This  time  it  is  the  enactment 
of  a  provincial  measure  placing  a  heavy  tax  upon  persons 
or  firms  doing  business  in  that  province  who  are  not 
residents.  The  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association  has 
asked  the  Dominion  Government  to  disallow  the  Act, 
and  the  petition  has  the  endorsation  of  the  Commercial 
Travellers’  Associations,  with  their  membership  of  upwards 
of  10,000.  The  travellers  are  seeking  provincial  legislation 
in  Ontario  to  compel  the  owners  of  so-called  hotels  in  towns 
where  the  local  option  liquor  license  act  is  in  force;  to 
provide  better  service  and  accommodation.  Chagrined 
and  angry  because  their  licenses  to  sell  liquor  have  been 
revoked,  they  take  little  trouble  to  make  their  enforced 
guests  comfortable.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  offensive 
features  of  this  contemptuous  attitude  is  the  condition 
of  the  crockery  throughout  the  hotels.  The  tableware 
is  cheap,  chipped  and  cracked.  Tea  and  coffee  are  served 
in  cups  of  which  the  handles  have  been  broken,  and 
chamber-ware  is  in  an  equally  dilapidated  and  unpardonable 
condition.  The  travellers  want  the  present  act  amended 
so  as  to  bring  all  hotels  in  local  option  districts  under 
the  inspection  of  government  officials,  or  empower  the 
municipalities  to  regulate  them  by  by-law  and  local 
inspection. 

Most  of  the  travellers  for  the  wholesale  crockery  houses 
are  in  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  They  will  put  in 
their  time  in  sale-rooms  and  in  getting  their  new  samples 
ready  for  the  first  trip  out  late  in  January.  With  scarcely 
an  exception  they  have  had  a  good  year,  and  some 
have  exceeded  all  former  efforts  over  the  same  territory. 
The  wholesale  houses  report  collections  as  better  than 
last  year,  although  the  small  merchants  in  the  North-West 
complain  that  the  farmers  are  holding  large  quantities  of 
wheat  for  higher  prices,  and  are  delaying  payment  of 
their  bills.  This  appears  to  be  perfectly  true,  as  the 
Dominion  Government  reports  show  that  of  a  total  crop 
of  125,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  harvested  this  summer, 
there  are  still  37,000,000  bushels  unmarketed.  These 
wheat-growers  do  not  stop  to  consider  that  the  retail 
merchant  cannot  pay  for  his  crockery,  glassware  and  lamps 
in  butter  and  eggs.  However,  the  crops  of  last  year  and 
this  year  have  greatly  improved  conditions  among  the 
western  storekeepers,  for  they  have  succeeded  in  wiping 
off  many  long-standing  bills,  and  are  freer  to  buy. 
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Dissolution  of  Partnership. 

Note.  —  When  two  dates  are  given  in  the  following  announcement: 
the  first  is  the  date  of  the  dissolution.  The  date  in  parentheses  that  of 
the  official  advertisement. 

Anderson  Geo.  &  Co.  (Geo.  Anderson,  Agnes  Anderson, 
Helen  Anderson,  and  Ann  Henry  Anderson),  47,  Moss-st. 
Paisley,  china  and  earthenware  merchants.  Oct.  26. 
Debts  by  Misses  A.,  H.,  and  A.  H.  Anderson,  who  continue. 
(Oct.  28.) 

Limited  Companies :  Appointments  of  Receivers ;  Re¬ 
solutions  and  Notices  as  to  Winding-up;  Petitions; 
Orders  and  Official  and  other  Notices. 

British  China  Stone  Co.,  Ltd.  Resolved  Oct.  24  : — 
That  the  company  be  wound  up.  C.  H.  W.  Shackell,  St. 
Austell,  sol.  liqr. 

Acme  Bottle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dartford. 
C.  W.  Dawson,  14.  Devonshire-sq.,  London,  E.C.,  merchant, 
appointed  receiver.  Nov.  1. 
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Shawbrigg  Fireclay  and  Enamelling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Meeting  D.  Cook’s,  46,  Gordon-st.,  Glasgow.  Dec.  14  at 

3,  for  a  report  of  the  winding-up. 

Godwin  &  Hewitt,  Ltd.  First  and  final  dividend 
Is.  9jd.,  at  120,  Colniore-row,  Birmingham,  Dec.  1. 

Notices  of  Intended  Dividends. 

Higgins  Wm.  F.,  Star-buildings,  St.  Augustine’s,  Bristol’ 
china  dealer.  Claims  to  C.  H.  King,  Bristol,  O.R. 

McMorran  Wm.  E.,  12,  The  Causeway,  Teddington, 
china  dealer.  Claims  to  H.  L.  Howell,  132,  York-rd.,  S  E 
O.R. 

Bone  Jno.,  28,  Grainger-st.  West,  Newcastle  on-Tyne, 
china  merchant.  Claims  to  T.  Gourlay,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  O.R. 

Pope  Horace  S.  H.,  trading  as  H.  Pope  &  Son,  20,  Sand- 
gate-rd.,  Folkestone,  china  merchant.  Claims  to  H.  H. 
Barton,  3/,  Sandgate-rd.,  Folkestone,  or  E.  H.  Hawkins, 

4,  Charterhouse-sq.,  E.C. 

Extract  from  the  Registry  of  Deeds  of  Arrangement. 

The  following  Deeds  of  Arrangement  with  Creditors  have  been 
filed  at  the  Bills  of  Sale  Office  under  the  provisions  of  the  Deeds  of 
Arrangement  Act,  1887.  Under  this  Act  it  is  necessary  that  private 
arrangements  other  than  those  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  shall  be  registered  within  seven  clear  days  after  the  first 
execution  by  the  debtor  or  any  creditor. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Affidavit  filed  with  the  registered 
Deed,  but  may  be  subject  to  variation  on  realisation.  In  some  cases 
the  estimated  assets  are  not  stated. 

(The  following  lists  are  taken  from  the  Official  Gazette  information, 

and  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  mis-spelling  of  the  names  o / 

any  of  the  creditors. — Eds.  P.  G.) 

Cooper  Wm.,  trading  as  Physick  &  Cooper,  Anchor 
Works,  Brewery-st.,  Hanley,  and  residing  at  East  View, 
Baddeley  Green,  near  Milton,  art  pottery  manufacturer. 
Dated  Oct.  31.  Filed  Nov.  5.  Liabilities  unsecured, 
£1,451.  Property,  after  deducting  secured  claims,  £311. 
Tr.,  R.  E.  Clark,  Albion-st.,  Hanley.  The  following  are 
creditors  J.  Lucas  &  Son,  Burslem,  £108  ;  Furlong 
Mills  Co.,  Burslem,  £21  ;  J.  Harrison,  Cobridge,  £201  ; 
H.  Howie tt,  Hanley,  £34  ;  Walker  &  Sons,  Hanley,  £54 
A.  J.  Aynsley,  Longton,  £41  ;  J.  Best  &  Sons,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  £19  ;  Brunt  &  Co.,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £16  ;  Cobridge 
Brick  and  Pipe  Co.,  LtcL,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £35  ;  E.  Steele, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  £226  ;  A.  J.  Cooper,  Wolverhampton,  £10  ; 
bankers’  claims,  £592. 

Private  Meetings. 

These  Lists  in  some  instances  ref er  to  Meetings  of  Creditors  called  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Debtor ,  with  a  view  of  laying  his  affairs  before  his 
Creditors,  or  refer  to  Statements  of  Debtors'  Aft  airs,  and  do  not  in  all 
cases  refer  to  failures. 

Ernest  Adolph  John  (trading  as  John  Best  Penny 
Bazaar),  232,  Edgware-rd.,  London,  W.  The  creditors  of 
the  above  were  called  together  recently,  when  it  was 
reported  that  the  liabilities  amounted  to''  £645,  while  the 
assets  consisted  of  stock  of  the  estimated  value  of  £500  or  a 
deficiency  of  £145.  It  was  reported  that  the  debtor  started 
trading  at  the  above  address  about  two  years  ago  with  a 
capita]  of  over  £200.  He  had  since  introduced  further 
capital,  and  in  all  had  put  about  £720  in  the  business.  He 
estimated  that  his  gross  profits  had  amounted  to  about  £400. 
A  few  months  ago  the  debtor  opened  a  shop  at  Queen ’s-rd., 
Bayswater.  He  estimated  that  the  losses  on  trading  at 
this  establishment  were  about  £150,  while  there  werelilso 
other  losses  totalling  £200.  The  debtor’s  drawings  had 
been  £4  a  week.  It  was  eventually  resolved  that  a  deed  of 
assignment  already  executed  to  Mr.  Philip  Mordaunt,  C.A 
should  be  confirmed,  and  a  committee  of  three  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  creditors  was  also  elected.  It  was  decided  that  the 
business  should  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the 
committee  after  until  Jan.  31  next,  when  they  will  decide 
if  the  debtor  can  pay  a  composition  of  10s.  in  the  £  or 
more,  and  whether  the  business  should  be  carried  on  for  the 


benefit  of  the  creditors.  It  was  further  decided  that  the 

Queen  s-rd.  business  should  be  closed  at  once.  The  prin- 
creditors  are  : — Anglo-Belgian  Glass  Co.,  London, 
£50  ;  A  J.  Gardner,  London,  £27  ;  Lockett  &  Co.,  London, 
£10  Cotton  &  Co.,  London,  £11  ;  Grimwades,  Ltd., 
London,  £36  ;  E.  Endelein,  London,  £14  ;  Hopkins  &  Co., 
London  £26  ;  Ironmongery  Manufacturing  Co.,  London, 
£13  ;  Moritz  &  Co.,  £29. 

Fletcher  &  Sons,  804,  Argyle-st.,  Glasgow,  glass  mer 
chants.  The  following  circular  has  been  issued  —79 
West  Regent-st.,  Glasgow,  Oct.  14,  1910.  Dear  Sir,— At 
a  meeting  of  creditors  held  here  on  Sept.  14,  1910,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  affairs  was  submitted  showing  assets  (net)  £323 
3s.  3d.  ;  liabilities,  £924  15.s.  10|d. — a  deficiency  of  £601 
12s.  7|d.  An  apparent  dividend~of  6s.  ll|d.  per  £.  Our 
Mr.  M/Auslin  attended  and  explained  the  statement.  The 
meeting  appointed  a  committee  of  the  three  principal 
ci  editors  to  consult  with  the  Messrs  Fletcher  regarding  an 
offei  composition.  The  Messrs.  Fletcher  were  not  able 
to  make  an  offer  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  but 
the  committee  of  creditors  obtained  a  very  favourable  offer 
for  the  business,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Messrs.. 
Fletcher,  have  disposed  of  it  by  private  bargain,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  purchase  being  that  the  dividend  be  accepted  in 
full  of  all  claims  against  the  firm  or  individual  partners 
thereof.  This  price  will  permit  of  a  dividend  of  8s.  per  £, 
or  thereby,  payable  in  cash  on  the  acceptance  by  all  the 
creditors.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  complete  and  return 
to  us  the  annexed  form  of  acceptance  at  your  earliest  con¬ 
venience.— Yours  faithfully,  M£Auslin  &  Tait. 

Hanson  J.  C.,  trading  as  The  Bankrupt  Stock  Buyers’ 
Association,  257,  Oxford-st.,  Swansea,  and  29,  Nevill- 
st.,  Southport,  dealer  in  art  pottery,  &c.  A  meeting 
of  the  creditors  of  the  above  was  held  on  Nov.  14, 
at  the  offices  of  Poppleton,  Appleby  &  Hawkins, 
4,  Charterhouse-square,  E.C.  The  statement  of  affairs 
presented  showed  liabilities  amounting  to  £1,435  11s.  6d., 
all  of  which  were  due  to  unsecured  trade  creditors.  After 
allowing  £26  10s.  for  preferential  claims  the  assets  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  realise  £200  9s.  9d.,  the  estate  thus  showing 
a  deficiency  of  £1,235  Is.  9d.  The  assets  were  as  follows  : 
Stock  at  cost  or  under,  £284  15s.  9d.,  estimated  to  realise 
£200  ;  stock  sold  but  not  paid  for,  £6  19s.  9d.  ;  and  fixtures 
and  fittings  £115,  valued  at  £20.  Mr.  E.  H.  Hawkins 
reported  that  the  debtor  had  carried  on  business  at  Leeds 
and  various  other  towns.  The  debtor  was  about  70  years 
old,  and  up  to  about  10  years  ago  carried  on  business  as  a 
clothier .  He  then  ceased  to  trade,  and  accepted  a  position 
as  a  steward  at  a  club  in  Leeds,  which  position  he  still  held. 
The  present  business  was  started  by  the  debtor  about 
five  years  ago,  without  any  capital.  It  appeared  that  the 
debtor  had  never  taken  any  active  part  in  the  management 
of  the  business,  which  had  been  managed  for  him  by  his 
son-in-law  (Mr.  Smale).  Mr.  Hawkins  said  he  understood 
that  Mr.  Smale  had  been  in  financial  difficulties,  but  he 
did  not  know  whether  he  had  got  his  discharge  from  those 
proceedings.  The  debtor  had  never  drawn  anything  at  all 
from  the  business.  A  creditor  (interrupting)  said  it 
appeared  that  the  business  was  really  Smale’s,  but  was 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  Hanson.  Mr.  Hawkins 
said  it  might  look  like  that,  but  the  real  debtor  was  Hanson. 
Further,  it  was  of  no  use  trying  to  make  out  that  the 
business  was  Smale’s,  as  if  it  did  belong  to  that  gentleman 
his  previous  creditors  might  have  the  benefit  of  some  of 
the  assets.  In  1908  the  debtor  traded  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  but  here  he  suffered  a  rather  severe  loss  owing  to 
the  premises  being  closed  for  some  time.  In  1909  he 
opened  premises  at  Ashington,  and  later  removed  to 
Swansea.  The  household  furniture  was  claimed  by 
the  debtor’s  wife,  but  it  was  old,  and  was  not  worth  a 
great  deal.  The  debtor  resided  in  Leeds.  With  regard 
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to  the  sales,  in  1908  the  turnover  was  £3.000,  in  1909  it 
amounted  to  £3,109,  while  between  January  and  November 
of  the  present  year  the  sales  had  totalled  £3,093.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  figures  which  had  been  obtained  there  had 
been  a  loss  on  the  trading  since  January,  1907,  of  a  little 
over  £1,000.  Mr.  Smale,  the  manager,  had  drawn  £3  a 
Aveek,  and  had  also  received  a  small  commission,  while  his 
brother  Avas  employed  as  an  assistant.  In  July,  1907, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  £400,  and 
with  the  present  deficiency  of  £1,235  there  was  £1,635  to 
account  for.  This  was  accounted  for  as  follows  :  Loss  on 
trading,  £1,069  ;  Avritten  off  stock,  £85  ;  written  off  fix¬ 
tures,  £95  ;  laAv  costs,  £80  ;  and  costs  of  nine  removals, 
£450.  The  present  position  was  attributed  to  the  bad 
seasons  during  1908-1909.  The  Shop  Hours  Act  had 
recently  been  put  in  force  in  Swansea.  Through  this  the 
debtor  had  been  unable  to  trade  after  7  o’clock  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  after  1  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
9  p.m.  on  Friday,  and  10  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  His  principal 
business  was  done  after  7  o’clock  at  night,  and  it  would 
thus  be  seen  that  the  putting  in  force  of  the  Act  had  severely 
crippled  the  business.  The  debtor  was  unable  to  make 
any  offer,  but  it  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Smale  should  con¬ 
tinue  the  business  in  order  that  the  creditors  might  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  Christmas  trade,  which  Avas  expected  to 
be  a  particularly  good  one.  Mr.  Smale,  A\ho  Avas  present 
at  the  meeting,  stated  in  ansAver  to  questions  that  he  was 
unaAvare  of  the  real  position  of  affairs  until  the  statement 
had  been  prepared.  A  year  ago  he  Avas  doing  a  turnover 
of  as  much  as  £200  a  week.  A  creditor  asked  if  Mr. 
Hanson  was  not  carrying  on  business  in  Leeds  as  a  clothier 
and  Mr.  Smale  replied  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Hanson  had 
never  received  any  particulars  of  the  business,  and  the 
stock  had  not  been  taken  for  three  years.  After  a  lengthy 
discussion  it  Avas  decided  that  a  deed  of  assignment  should 
be  executed  to  Mr.  E.  H.  HaAvkins,  and  that  the  stock 
should  be  offered  for  sale  by  tender.  A  committee  of 
five  of  the  principal  creditors  was  also  appointed.  The 
folloAving  are  creditors  : — Able  &  Charnell,  Birmingham, 
£10  ;  William  Adams,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  £17  ;  Advance 
Framing  Co.,  Leicester,  £20  ;  Bernstein  Bros.,  Manchester, 
£76 ;  Bernstein  &  Roberts,  London,  £77  ;  Brown  & 
Brookes,  Kidderminster,  £15  ;  Bolt,  Addis  &  Co.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  £10  ;  J.  A.  Cope  &  Co.,  Longton,  £15  ;  P.  Cohen  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  £29  ;  R.  Crompton,  Birmingham,  £16  ; 
Gustav  Caeser,  Birmingham,  £46  ;  C.  Collis,  Liverpool, 
£10  ;  W.  Devonport  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  £10  ;  Eadie 
&  Co.,  Dundee,  £35  ;  Fulda  &  David,  London,  £49  ;  S. 
Groves,  Birmingham,  £30  ;  L.  A.  Glenfield  &  Co.,  Notts, 
£12  ;  S.  Hancock  &  Son,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £25  ;  Hirst 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Oldham,  £79  ;  Gustav"  Herz,  London,  £16  ; 
R.  Hirsch  &  Co.,  London,  £21  ;  A.  G.  Jones,  Fenton,  £73  ; 
A.  Jackson,  Birmingham,  £76 ;  A.  Jacobson  &  Son, 
Leeds,  £10  ;  Lazarus  &  Rosenfeld,  London,  £34  ;  T. 
LaAvrence,  Longton,  £20  ;  Bankers,  £18  ;  Michael  Bros., 
London,  £14  ;  A.  Moss  &  Co.,  London,  £95  ;  Mayer  & 
Sherratt,  Longton,  £26  ;  Montandon  &  Co.,  Manchester, 
£10  ;  A.  Moore,  Derby,  £26  ;  E.  J.  Partridge,  Birmingham, 
£26 ;  J.  Rodgers,  Sheffield,  £11  ;  L.  &  D.  Rosenfeld, 
London,  £17  ;  J.  &  W.  Stovell,  Manchester,  £15  ;  B. 
Segal  &  Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tvne,  £70  ;  St.  Louis  Pottery 
Co.,  Longton,  £83  ;  E.  Simmons,  London,  £17  ;  Swansea 
Corporation,  £12  ;  William  Sutcliffe,  Ltd.,  Manchester, 
£10  ;  Frank  Wood,  Sheffield,  £74  ;  Winkle  &  Co.,  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  £31  ;  Miss  May  Walton,  Southport,  £23. 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 

Bartram  George,  37,  Westgate,  Peterborough,  North¬ 
ampton,  china  and  glass  dealer,  &c.  The  receiving  order 
herein  Avas  made  on  a  creditor’s  petition,  and  according 


to  the  accounts  filed  the  ranking  liabilities  total  £887  7s. 
lid.  The  assets  are  estimated  to  produce  £80  6s.  6d., 
from  Avhich  has  to  be  deducted  £10  2s.  6d.  for  preferential 
claims,  leaving  net  assets  £70  4s.,  or  a  deficiency  of  £817 
3s.  1  Id.  It  appears  that  the  debtor  started  business  with¬ 
out  capital  in  September,  1903,  but  his  father  advanced  him 
£200,  and  his  father-in-laAV  has  since  lent  him  £100.  The 
business  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  its  Avay  at  any  time, 
and  the  debtor  has  gradually  been  getting  into  debt.  In 
1907  the  debtor  took  a  situation  as  clerk  at  a  Aveekly  Avage 
of  27s.  6d.,  his  wife  superintending  the  business  meanwhile. 
On  August  18  last,  matters  having  become  so  bad,  the 
debtor  consulted  his  principal  creditors,  and  executed 
a  deed  of  assignment,  and  the  trustee  under  the  deed 
realised  the  estate,  except  a  few  book  debts.  The  debtor 
attributes  his  position  to  Avant  of  capital,  too  high  a  rent 
for  trade,  ill-health,  &c.,  and  admits  knowledge  that 
he  could  not  meet  his  debts  in  full  since  1908.  The 
major  portion  of  the  liabilities  are  in  respect  of  trade  goods 
supplied.  The  following  are  creditors  : — J.  J.  Bartram, 
Spalding,  £242  ;  W.  J.  Adkins  &  Co.,  Northampton,  £20  ; 
Baxendale  &  Co.,  Manchester,  £53  ;  Chapman  &  Co., 
London,  £101  ;  Carlisle  &  Clegg,  Derby,  £17  ;  Faudells, 
Ltd.,  London,  £18 ;  Hillyer  &  Crincks,  Bristol,  £11  t 
McDougall,  near  Manchester,  £29  ;  Rasch  Bros.  &  Co., 
London,  £15  ;  ShaAv  &  Co.,  London,  £25  ;  Scott,  Cuth- 
bertson  &  Co.,  Chelsea,  £13  ;  L.  Rowell,  Ramsey,  Hants, 
£100  ;  W.  B.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Doncaster,  £16  ;  J.  E.  Tozer 
&  Co.,  London,  £10. 

Beresford"  Thomas,  Buglawton,  Chester, r  grinder  of 
and  dealer  in  potters’  materials,  a  partner  in  the 
Washford  Mill  Co.  R.O.  Nov.  10.  Adj.  Nov.  10;  This, 
debtor  attended  at  the  Town  Hall,  Hanley,  on  Nov.  23, 
for  his  public  examination  before  Mr.  Registrar  Tennant. 
The  gross  liabilities  amounted  to  £586  16s.  2d.,  of 
which  £334  11s.  8d.  was  expected  to  rank  for  dividend, 
and  the  assets  were  estimated  to  produce  £41  17s.  9d. 
It  appeared  that  the  debtor,  from  1904  up  to  Feb.,  1907, 
was  in  the  employ,  as  a  potters’  manager,  at  a  salary  of 
£3  10s.  per  week,  of  a  limited  liability  company  carrying  on 
business  as  sanitary  manufacturers  at  Armitage,  near 
Rugeley,  in  the  County  of  Stafford.  From  February, 
1907,  to  August,  1910,  he  was  in  the  employ,  as  works 
manager,  of  a  limited  liability  company  carrying  on  business, 
as  sanitary  and  earthenware  manufacturers  at  Stoke-on- 
Trent  in  the  same  county.  His  salary  for  the  last  12 
months  was  £6  per  week.  In  September  last  the  debtor 
took  a  yearly  tenancy  of  the  Washford  Mill,  situate  at 
BuglaAvton,  Congleton,  at  an  annual  rental  of  £57  10s. 
During  the  same  month  he  entered  into  a  verbal  agreement 
with  another  to  carry  on  in  co-partnership  upon  the  above 
premises,  upon  equal  terms,  the  buiness  of  grinders  of 
and  dealers  in  potters’  materials,  under  the  style  of  the 
Washford  Mill  Co.  The  firm  traded  up  to  the  10th  inst.  The 
debts  due  to  unsecured  creditors  have  arisen  in  respect  of  tAvo 
guarantees  givren  by  the  debtor  and  others.  The  amount 
representing  his  liability  thereunder  (being  sums  paid  on 
his  account)  is  £318  11s.  8d.  The  partly  secured  creditors 
hold  (1)  a  bill  of  sale  (principal  and  interest  due  £92)  on 
the  debtor’s  household  furniture  ;  and  (2)  a  life  policy  for 
£50.  The  contingent  liabilities  (£146  4s.  6d.)  refer  to 
the  debts  oAving  by  the  Washford  Mill  Co.  The  debtor 
values  the  assets  of  the  company  at  £200.  The  debtor, 
examined  by  the  Official  Receiver  with  regard  to  his  un¬ 
secured  debts,  stated  that  he  had  omitted  a  claim  for 
£191  10s.  by  Mr.  James  Henry  BarloAv  and  Mrs.  Jacobsen. 
They  had  escaped  his  memory  at  the  time.  He  was 
formerly  a  partner  in  the  Stoke-on-Trent  lottery  \\  orks  ; 
that  business  was  formed  into  a  company  in  Septembei , 
]  905,  with  a  capital  of  £3,000.  At  the  time  of  the  formation 
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it  was  indebted  to  the  bank,  and  debentures  for  £750  were  I 
gi\  en  the  bank.  Six  months  after  the  formation  of  the 
company  there  was  a  deficiency  of  £1,957,  but  he  denied 
that  the  company  was  insolvent  at  its  formation.  The 
Washford  Co.  he  started  in  partnership  with  his  daughter 
last  September,  with  a  capital  of  £50.  An  execution  had 
been  levied,  and  the  work  at  that  mill  had  since  been  at  a 
standstill.  The  Official  Receiver  applied  for  an  adjourn¬ 
ment,  as  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  had  not  taken  place. 

I  lie  examination  was  accordingly  adjourned.  Later  on 
the  same  day  the  debtor  attended  at  the  Official  Receiver’s 
office,  King-st.,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  for  his  first 

™et.inS’  " hen  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  | 
Official  Receiver.. 

Ellis  Arthur  Thomas  (trading  as  Joseph  Philpot) 
late  of  la,  Pall  Mall-place,  S.W.,  china  dealer.  A  special 
sitting  for  the  public  examination  of  this  debtor  was  held 
on  Nov.  8,  at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  before  Mr. 
Registiar  Hope,  the  statement  of  affairs  showing  liabilities 
£17,637  2s.  4d.,  of  which  £17,084  Is.  7d.  was  returned  as 
expected  to  rank  for  dividend,  and  assets  £9  14s.  3d.  net. 
Mr.  \\ .  P.  Bowyer,  Assistant  Official  Receiver,  conducted 
the  examination.  Mr.  Tindale  Davis  represented  the  trustee 
m  bankruptcy,  and  Mr.  Harry  Dobb  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  debtor.  In  reply  to  the  Assistant  Receiver,  the 
debtor  said  that  until  December,  1898,  he  was  employed 
iy  a  dealer  in  works  of  art  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Philpot, 
who  died  in  that  year.  He  then  bought  the  stock  of  the 
deceased  for  £75,  borrowed  a  capital  of  £200,  and  besan 
business  on  his  own  account  in  a  similar  line  at  la,  Pall 
Mall-place,  where  he  traded  under  the  old  style  of  Joseph 
Philpot.  In  December,  1900,  he  opened  a  branch  business 
at  J,  Old  Bond-st.,  W.,  and  he  carried  that  on  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  1908  ;  at  that  address  he  mainly  dealt  in  old  china. 
He  carried  oil  the  Pall  Mall  business  until  October  of  the 
same  year,  when  he  formed  a  company  called  Joseph  Phil¬ 
pot,  Ltd.,  to  which  he  sold  his  business  as  a  going  concern 
at  the  price  of  £3,500,  payable  in  fully  paid  shares  of  the 
company.  The  assets  transferred  to  the  company  mainly 
consisted  of  stock,  which  was  valued  by  a  professional 
valuer  at  £2,634.  Only  two  other  shares  were  issued,  and 
the  company  had  transacted  very  little  business  down  to 
June,  1909,  when  execution  was  levied  at  the  suit  of  the 
petitioning  creditors,  who  were  executors  and  trustees 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  John  Dickins.  The 
deLtor  attributed  his  insolvency  to  his  liability  under  the 
juc  gment  obtained  against  him  by  the  petitioners  for 
damages  for  fraudulent  misrepresentation  and  breach  of 
warranty  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  old  china  to  the 
u  e  Hu  Dickins.  With  regard  to  his  books  of  account,  the 
ce  itor  said  that  they  did  not  in  all  cases  record  the  actual 
purchase  price  of  the  articles  which  he  bought  at  auction 
m  his  business,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  a  member  of  a 
nock-out  ring,  and  the  books  only  contained  the  figures 
the  articles  cost  him  at  public  auction.  It  was  not  the 
practice  of  the  ring  to  bid  against  each  other  ;  they  after¬ 
wards  held  a  private  auction,  the  difference  between  the 
prices  at  the  two  auctions  being  pooled  and  divided  between 
the  members  interested  in  the  particular  articles  put  up 
or  sale.  Asked  why  he  registered  the  company,  the 
debtor  replied  that  his  customers  and  dealers  in  the  trade 
bad  lost  confidence  in  him  owing  to  the  writ  that  had  been 
served  upon  him  by  the  petitioning  creditors.  He  first 
realised  his  insolvency  in  May  of  last  year,  when  the  peti¬ 
tioners  obtained  their  judgment.  Until  the  end  of  1907 
us  household  and  personal  expenditure  amounted  to  £800 
per  annum,  but  afterwards  it  was  at  the  rate  of  onlv 

ei  7ear'  Tt  Was  a  fact  that  five  years  ago  he  lost 
1 1.000  by  speculating  in  mines  and  in  American  rails, 

but  the  oss  was  paid  out  of  the  business.  His  total  sales 
of  old  china  to  the  late  Mr.  Dickins  amounted  between 


1899  and  1904  to  £19,000,  and  after  the  sale  of  the  deceased 
gentleman’s  collection  at  Christie’s,  the  executors  of  his 
will  issued  a  writ  against  him  for  £300  in  respect  of  secret 
profit,  and  £10,032,  the  difference  between  the  amount 
charged  to  Mr.  Dickins  for  the  articles  and  the  amount 
that  they  realised  at  Christie’s,  or  were  valued  at  by  his 
executors.  The  action  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  for  the  full  amount  of  their  claim.  The  papers  in 
connection  with  the  case  were  then  placed  before  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  and  he  was  afterwards  tried  on  two  indict¬ 
ments,  but  only  the  first  was  proceeded  with,  and  he  was 
found  guilty  on  four  counts  out  of  six.  He  however 
appealed  on  the  ground  that  he  was  convicted  on  evidence 
referring  to  the  second  indictment  ;  he  was  successful, 
and  the  conviction  was  then  quashed.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Davis,  the  debtor  said  that  Joseph  Philpot,  Ltd.,  had 
not  been  wound  up,  but  the  company  only  existed  in  name. 
Re-examined  by  his  counsel,  the  debtor  said  that  there 
were  on  occasions  as  many  as  six  or  seven  rings  through 
which  articles  had  to  pass,  the  number  of  persons  gradu¬ 
ally  decreasing  ;  and  in  each  ring  there  would  be  something 
to  share  between  the  bidders.  If  he  had  kept  a  record  of  his 
knock-out  transactions  it  would  have  been  necessary  for 
him  to  have  kept  a  different  account  for  each  ring  in 
respect  of  every  separate  article.  As  far  as  he  was  aware, 
it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  trade  to  keep  accounts  of 
knock-out  deals.  The  late  Mr.  Dickins  was  a  good  judge 
of  what  he  bought,  and  was  well  acquainted  that  there 
were  such  things  as  knock-out  rings.  Certain  of  the  articles 
that  he  had  sold  to  that  gentleman  were  afterwards  realised 
at  a  profit  by  his  executors  at  Christie’s,  but  the  executors 
said  nothing  about  that  ;  it  was  only  when  a  loss  was 
sustained  on  certain  articles  that  the  public  were  made 
aware  of  the  fact.  His  Honour  ordered  the  examination 
to  be  concluded.  The  following  are  creditors  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  London,  £150  ;  C.  J.  Dickins  (Exors.  of), 
London,  £10,000  ;  C.  J.  Dickins  (Exors.  of),  London, 
£2,152  ;  H.  Cooke  &  Co.,  London,  £17  ;  Cullum  &  Co., 
London,  £13  ;  Glyn  &  Co.,  London,  £6  ;  E.  M.  Hodgkins, 
London,  £1,480  ;  Johnson,  Saul  &  Co.,  London,  £28  ; 
—  Lee,  London,  £9  ;  Minchin  Bros.,  London,  £41  ;  National 
Telephone  Co.,  London,  £16  ;  R.  Partridge,  London,  £104  ; 
J.  Roe,  London,  £50  :  J.  R.  Thomas,  London,  £55  ;  Grimes 
&  Co.,  Ascot,  £8  ;  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Kingston-hill,  £422  ; 
Marchioness  of  Ripon,  Kingston-hill,  £1,300  ;  Brown  & 
Co.,  Windsor,  £12.  Partly  secured  creditors  : — E.  Morti¬ 
mer,  London,  £250  (security,  £50)  ;  J.  A.  White,  London, 
£1,500  (security,  £500).  Liabilities,  £17,084  Is.  7d.  ;  assets, 
£9  14s.  3d. 

Higgins  William  Frederick,  Star-buildings,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s,  late  107,  Stokescroft,  Bristol,  china  dealer.  This 
debtor  attended  at  the  Guildhall,  Bristol,  on  Nov.  11,  for 
his  adjourned  public  examination,  and  was  allowed  to  pass. 

Hood  Frederick  B.,  of  Holyhead-rd.,  Wednesbury, 
who  formerly  carried  on  business  at  Stafford-st.,  Walsall, 
and  Oldbury-rd.,  Blackheath,  near  Birmingham,  glass  and 
china  dealer.  The  examination  took  place  at  a  Bankruptcy 
Court  held  at  Walsall  on  Nov.  10,  before  Mr.  Registrar 
Walton  Walker,  acting  for  the  Walsall  Registrar.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Platt  represented  debtor,  whose  unsecured  liabilities  were 
£221,  and  his  deficiency  £201.  Debtor  contended  that 
bad  trade  and  keen  competition  had  been  the  causes  of 
his  failure,  and  that  for  the  last  three  years  he  could  not 
pay  his  way.  $,The  examination  was  adjourned. 

Hudd  Frederick  Berty  (tradingTas  F.  Hudd).  109, 
Oldbury-rd.,  Blackheath,  late  234,  Stafford-st.,  Walsall, 
Stafford,  glass  and  china  dealer.  The  public  examination 
of  the  above  debtor  was  held  at  the  County  Court,  Walsall, 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  10.  The  liabilities  amounted  to  £219, 
and  there  was  a  deficiency  of  £200.  It  appeared  that  the 
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debtor  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  the  glass  and 
china  trade.  He  attributed  his  failure  to  bad  trade  and 
competition,  and  stated  that  he  could  not  pay  his  way  for 
the  last  three  years.  The  examination  was  formally 
adjourned.  The  following  are  creditors  : — Barrett  &  Co., 
Burslem,  £14  ;  Brown  &  Steventon,  Burslem,  £16  ;  Ellison 
Glass  Works,  Gateshead,  £12  ;  G.  Hobson,  Burslem,  £13  ; 
Royal  Victoria  Pottery,  Hanley,  £22  ;  Till  &  Bates, 
Longton,  £16  ;  C.  Waine,  Longton,  £18  ;  P.  Wood, 
Burslem,  £11  ;  W.  Adams,  Tunstall,  £7  ;  H.  G.  Colclough, 
Longton,  £7  ;  Clough  &  Lester,  Longton,  £7  ;  T.  Dean, 
Tunstall,  £5 ;  Gallimore,  Ltd.,  Longton,  £7  ;  G.  Hill, 
Burslem,  £6  ;  W.  B.  Hackney,  Stoke-on-Trent,  £8  ;  King 
&  Barrett,  Burslem,  £5  ;  Morris  &  Co.,  London,  £6  ; 
Wild  &  Adams,  Longton,  £8  ;  Wild  Bros.,  Longton,  £6. 

Rivers  Hy.  Jno.,  90,  late  109,  Bell-hill,  St.  George, 
Bristol,  late  glass  and  china  dealer.  R.O.  Nov.  11.  Adj. 
Nov.  11.  Exam.  Guildhall,  Bristol,  Dec.  2  at  12. 

Saxton  Jno.  Isidore,  51,  St.  Giles’-st.,  Norwich,  and 
47  and  72,  Regent-rd.,  Great  Yarmouth,  glass  and  china 
dealer.  R.O.  Nov.  19. 

Thomas  Thomas  Charles,  16,  Hatton -garden,  E.C., 
formerly  pottery  agent.  This  debtor  attended  at  the 
London  Bankruptcy  Court  on  Nov.  1  for  his  public  examina¬ 
tion  before  Mr.  Registrar  Linklater.  He  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  buyer  for  twenty  years  by  WilliamWhiteley, 
Ltd.,  and  acted  as  such  in  their  china  and  glass  department. 
In  March,  1899,  he  began  business  on  his  own  account  as 
a  retail  lamp,  glass  and  china  dealer.  He  had  a  capital  of 
£1,000,  which  represented  his  savings,  and  took  premises 
at  107,  Queen’ s-rd.,  Bayswater,  W.  But  the  business 
proved  a  failure  and  in  or  about  January,  1901,  he  closed 
it,  having  lost  all  his  capital.  He  then  became  agent  for  an 
English  pottery  firm,  but  resigned  the  appointment  early 
in  the  following  year,  and  was  then  without  occupation 
until  June,  1907,  when  he  became  factor  for  a  Bohemian 
firm  of  glass  electric  shade  manufacturers.  He  had  an 
office  at  16,  Hatton-garden,  E.C.,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  firm  failing  to  Send  him  goods  according  to  sample,  his 
profits  were  insufficient  to  pay  his  living  expenses,  and  in 
March  of  last  year  he  gave  up  the  business.  The  debtor 
had  since  been  without  occupation  and  dependent  upon  his 
family  for  support.  He  had  also  been  in  the  hands  of  pro¬ 
fessional  moneylenders,  and  in  July  last  judgment  for  £60 
in  respect  of  borrowed  money  was  obtained  against  him, 
and  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  ensued.  The  debtor 
attributed  his  failure  and  insolvency  to  the  failure  of  the 
Bohemian  firm  to  send  goods  according  to  sample.  The 
examination  was  ordered  to  be  concluded,  the  debtor’s 
statement  of  affairs  showing  liabilities  £103  11s.  5d.,  and 
assets  £30. 


New  British  Patents. 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  expressly  for  “  The  Pottert 
Gazette”  by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfern  &  Co.,  Chartered  Patent  Agents, 
15,  South  street,  Finsbury,  E.C.,  and  21,Southampton-buildings,W.C. 


Applications  tor  Letters  Patent. 

Bottle  Stoppers,  No.  25,028. — D.  Hurst  and  H.  K. 

Bridger.  Improvements  in  bottle  stoppers.  Oct.  27, 1910. 
Chamber  Utensils,  No.  24,647. — E.  Neitzert.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  chamber  utensils.  Oct.  24,  1910. 

Infants’  Feeding  Bottles,  No.  24,830. — T.  F.  Redington. 
Improvements  relating  to  infants’  feeding  bottles. 
Oct.  26,  1910. 

Kilns,  No.  24,924. — P.  Schwarz.  Improvements  in  or 
relating  to  gas-fired  continuous  kilns.  Oct.  27,  1910. 
Machines  for  Making  Glass  Bottles,  No.  25,519.— 


F.  W.  Knowles.  Improvements  in  or  in  connection 
with  machines  for  making  glass  bottles,  jars  and  the 
like.  Nov.  3,  1910. 

Specifications  Published. 

1909. 

29,588. — Robertson.  Jars,  bottles,  and  the  like. 

24,213. — J.  Osman  &  Co.,  and  Fidler.  Continuous  kilns 
for  burning  bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  terra  cotta 
goods,  lime  and  the  like. 

21,602. — Wadsworth  &  Campbell.  Method  or  process  of 
and  means  for  producing  copper  plate  prints 
in  two  or  more  colours  for  pottery  and  like 
articles. 

1910. 

5,281. — Sefton-Jones  (Empire  Machine  Co.).  Drawing 
glass  cylinders. 

18,147. — Dauber.  Lavatory  basins. 

2,639. — Humphrey.  Non -refi liable  bottle. 

4,311. — Dowler.  Pie  crust  supports.  (Cognate  Appli¬ 
cation  7853,  1910). 

17,242. — Benedictus.  Manufacture  of  strengthened  glass 
(Application  for  Patent  of  Addition  to  No. 
1790,  1910). 

18,270. — Hogan.  Bed-pans.  (Date  applied  for  under 
International  Convention,  Oct.  16,  1909.) 

10,930. — Kent  &  Lacell.  Production  of  silica  glass. 

11,456. — Kochling.  Turn-over  moulding  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  kitchen  basins  and  the  like 
with  a  high  rear  wall. 

21,186. — Clark.  Shaving-mugs  and  the  like.  (Applica¬ 
tion  for  Patent  of  Addition  to  No.  7944,  1910). 

Designs. 

568,474. — J.  C.  Sellers,  68,  Bridge-st.,  Birkenhead. 

570,234. — J.  Macintyre  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burslem. 

570,362. — J.  C.  Sellars,  68,  Bridge-st.,  Birkenhead. 

570,575. — P.  Priem,  12,  Princeton-st.,  W.C. 

570,616. — A.  Colley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gordon  Pottery,  Tunstall. 

570,646. — J.  M.  Farnol,  19,  Hall-st.,  Birmingham. 

570,979. — G.  Davidson  &  Co.,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

571,250. — Hammersley  &  Co.,  Sutherland -road,  Longton. 

571.261.  — Wardle  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  196,  Deansgate, 

Manchester. 

571,330. — F.  Tuhten,  Wolfe-st.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

571,372-73. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

570,378-81. — Woodall  &  Duckham,  Ltd.,  168,  Palace- 
chambers,  Bridge-st.,  S.W. 

570,641. — S.  E.  Talbot,  39,  Sheen-lane,  S.W. 

570,781. — W.  Lowe,  High-st.,  Longton. 

570,859.  J.  A.  Robinson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

570,860-61. — Gibson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Burslem. 

571,410.— W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

571,553. — Furnivals,  Ltd.,  Cobridge. 

570,659. — -J.  C.  Sellars,  68,  Bridge-st.,  Birkenhead. 

571,215.  L.  Pool  &  Zonen,  St.  Anthonies  Breedstrast 
Amsterdam,  Holland.  Address  for  service, 
c/o  A.  A.  Vas  Dias,  115,  Queen’s-rd.,  Finsbury 
Park,  N. 

571.262.  — J.  Williamson,  Huntington,  York. 

571,650. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

571,695. — Grimwades,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

571,951. — James  Green  &  Nephew,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C. 

572,093. — W.  T.  Copeland  &  Sons,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

572,094-95. — Batty  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Farringdon-rd.,  E.C. 

572,153-56. — Burgess  &  Leigh,  Burslem. 

5  / 2, 157 .  Taylor,  Tunnicliff  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Eastwood,  Hanley. 

572,204-5. — V.  W.  H.  Goss,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

546,154. — J.  C.  Sellars,  68,  Bridge-st.,  Birkenhead. 

570,949. — J.  C.  Sellars,  68,  Bridge-st.,  Birkenhead. 
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POULENC’S  LIQUID  GOLD 

2-  BRANDS  PRIX— PARIS,  1900.  I  2  GRANDS  PRIX-ST.  LOUIS.  1904. 
FRaNCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1 908.— MEMBERS  OF  JURY  (HORS  CONCOURS). 


BROWN  GOLD. 


Manufacturers  of 


LUSTRE  COLOURS. 


TRADE  MARK. 


ENAMELS  &  COLOUBS  FOR  CERAMIC 

COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  CHINA. 
COLOURS  UNDERGLAZE  for  EARTHENWARE. 
PREPARED  OXIDES  for  COLORATION  of  ENAMELS. 

LES  ETABLISSEMENTS  POULENC  FRERES,  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  92,  RUE  YIEILLE  DU  TEMPLE,  PARIS. 

Agent  for  England:  JOS.  FLACH,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  Tower  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Represented  in  STAFFORDSHIRE  by  Mr.  JAMES  G.  GREGORY,  Liverpool  Road,  NEWCASTLE,  Staffs. 


THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

China  Stone  &  Clay  Co. 

LTD. 

Largest  Producers  of 

CHINA  clay 

Used  the  world  over  by  leading  China,  Earthen¬ 
ware,  Sanitary  Ware  and  Tile  Manufacturers. 

China  Stone  and  Ground  China  Stone  of  the  Finest  Qualities. 

STOCKS  AT  RUNCORN  AND  WESTONPOINT. 


Russian  Agency  and  Warehouse — 

LERCH  &  BRANDT,  St.  Petersburg. 


American  Agent— 

JOSHUA  POOLE,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


Managing  Directors:  T.  M.  STOCKER  &  HENRY  STOCKER.  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 


Telegrams:  “STOCKER,  ST.  AUSTELL.”  Telephone:  No.  121. 
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571.214.  — 0.  Rivers,  26,  Gowan-avenue,  Fulham,  S.W. 
571,411. — Eclipse  Glass  Works,  Ltd.,  Lea  Bridge,  N.E. 
571,649. — Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Worcester. 
571,888. — Wiltshaw,  Robinson  &  Son,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
572,031. — L.  J.  Holt  and  W.  J.  Marchant,  care  of  Stolz 

Electrophone  Co.,  Ltd.,  85,  Fleet-st.,  E.C. 
572,092. — W.  H.  Goss,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

572,151. — J.  A.  Robinson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
572,203. — International  Bottle  Co.,  108,  Fenchurch-st.,  E.C. 

572.214.  — W.  T.  Steer,  53,  St.  James-rd.,  Brixton,  S.W. 

572.215.  — Yeatman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Denmark -st.,  Stepney,  E. 

572,442. — C.  C.  Regnart,  145,  Tottenham  Court-rd.,  W.C. 
572,478. — W.  Hill,  78,  McAlpine-st.,  Glasgow.  [S.W. 

572.487.  — Mrs.  B.  W.  Longworth,  7,  Royal  Opera-arcade, 

572.488.  — J.  S.  Highfield,  16,  Stratford-place,  London. 
572,590-91. — British  &  Foreign  Bottle  Co.,  Cannon-st., E.C. 

Latest  Complete  Specifications. 

Bottles  — E.  Benard,  manager  ,P.O.  Box  34,  of  Bluefields, 
Nicaragua,  Central  America,  claims  : — (1)  A  bottle  having 
an  integral  partition  forming  a  conical  chamber  within  the 
bottle,  and  an  object  enclosed  within  said  chamber.  (2) 
A  bottle  having  an  integral  partition  on  its  base  forming 


a  chamber  therein,  said  base  being  thickened  inwardly  of 
the  chamber,  and  an  object  enclosed  within  the  chamber. 
(3)  A  bottle  having  an  integral  partition,  or  radial  studs, 
forming  a  semi-detached  chamber  therewithin,  said  bottle 
being  so  constructed  that  the  destruction  of  said  chamber 
tends  to  destroy  the  bottle. 

Glass  Globes  for  Artificial  Light. — E.  Jjihde,  of  Schonborn, 
N.L.,  Germany,  claims  : — (1)  A  glass  globe  for  artificial 
sources  of  light,  in  which  a  double-walled  reflector  is  made 


in  one  piece  with  the  glass  globe.  (2)  A  glass  globe  as  in 
claim  (1),  in  which  the  double  wall  of  the  glass  globe  is 
coated  with  a  light-reflecting  material,. 

|  Manufacture  of  Ceramic  Ware,  Glassware,  &c.—F.  Garros, 
of  121,  Route  d’Orleans,  Arcueil  (Seine),  France,  claims  — 
(1)  Improved  apparatus,  for  the  rapid  baking  of  articles  of 
ceramic,  glass- workand  ether  similar  industries, comprising 
the  combination  of  an  ordinary  or  Alandier  furnace  with  a 
box  or  chamber  having  double  walls  enclosing  an  air  cham¬ 
ber,  through  which  there  is  no  draught,  and  a  door  contain¬ 
ing  means  for  heating  so  that  the  chamber  is  heated  all 


round.  (2)  Baking  apparatus  as  specified  in  claimT(l) 
in  which  the  special  door  contains  ducts  opening  directly 
into  the  furnace  chamber  for  the  circulation  of  hot  gases. 
(3)  Baking  apparatus  as  claimed  in  claim  (1),  comprising 

i-'is  1  fi$.2. 


an  Alandier  furnace  having  a  movable  door  provided  with 
a  grate,  ducts  being  also  provided  in  the  door  to  permit  of 
the  passage  therethrough  of  the  heated  gases.  (4)  Baking 
apparatus  as  specified  in  claim  (1)  and  (3)  having  passages 
through  which  passes  the  air  supply  for  the  fire-place  for 
the  purpose  of  preheating  this  air  causing  it  to  pass  to  the 
fuel. 

Apparatus  for  Crushing  and  Sifting  Clay,  &c. — H.  Baeten, 

Alaestricht,  Holland,  claims  : — The  construction  of  a 
machine  for  the  sifting  of  clay  and  the  like  materials  in 
which  the  clay,  after  being  crushed  between  two  squeezing 
rolls,  slides  down  a  movable,  oblique  sieve  i,  the  bars  of 
which  are  placed  in  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  thence  the 
clay  passes  on  to  the  fixed  oblique  sieve  k  with  transverse 
bars,  through  which  are  strung  the  wires  of  a  vertical 
harp  q,  which  by  means  of  the  rods  r  and  the  connecting 
ring  r1  is  attached  to  the  mechanism  p,  p1,  p2  and  p 3,  and 
as  it  is  at  the  same  time  attached  to  the  sliding-block  s, 
moving  along  the  conducting  rod  t  which  is  coupled  to  the 


wheels  u,  the  harp  q  is  forced  to  travel  through  the  clay 
with  a  combined  vertical,  lateral  and  inclining  movement, 
and  in  doing  so  intersects  and  sifts  the  clay,  ejecting  all 
foreign  bodies  into  the  barrows  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
sieve  k. 
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LONDON  SHOW  BOOM:  12,  CHARTERHOUSE  STREET,  E.C. 


PUBLISHED  ist  OP  EACH  MONTH. 

Subscription  7 s  Ad  per  Year,  Colonies  As.,  Older  Countries  Ids.,  post  free. 


PRICE  NINEPENCE. 
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THE  ORGAN  OF  THE 
CHINA  AND  CLASS  TRADES. 
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Manufacturers  of  Highest  Class 

CHINA  and  EARTHENWARE 


Designs  in  {Beautiful  and  Original  Hand-Dainted  Colourings . 

NON-CRAZING  CERAMIC  WARES. 


LONDON.  4  HOLBORN  CIRCUS. 


BIRMINGHAM.  SOHO  &  VESTA  GLASS  WORKS. 


TELEQRAM8: 
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Cable  Address: 

“STAR,  HANLEY .” 


Postal  Address ; 

Stoke-on-Trent,  ENGLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  EARTHENWARE. 


AWARDS  1905  EXHIBITIONS. 

GRAND  PRIX,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
GOLD  MEDAL,  ST  LOUIS 
U.S.A. 


WHITE  GRANITE  ( Ironstone  China). 

ROYAL  SEMI-PORCELAIN  ( White  and  Decorated), 


SANITARY-WARE. 

TILES  ( White  and  Decorated). 
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Royal  Doulton  Potteries. 


Stoneware  Foot  warmers 

In  Cream- Enamelled  Ware  with  Screwed 
Stoppers  and  Black  Printed  Ornament. 


Doulton’s  “improved: 

Supplied  in  Sizes 
from 

Ii  Pint  Upwards. 


M  anufact  tired  by 
specially 

STRONG  Process. 
Large  Stocks  Kept. 


Doulton’s  “THERMETTE’ 

(Regd.  No.  534742). 


Please  apply  for  Prices  and  Particulars  to 


DOULTON  &  Co.,  Limited, 

LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E. 

When  inquiring  please  mention  this  Journal. 


Doulton’s  “RELIABLE. 


m 

GW9 


JOS  I  AH  WEDGWOOD  ER.y 

1730-179;- 


TRADE  MARKS 

FOR  JASPER 
AND 

FOR  EARTHENWARE 

WEDGWOOD 


FOR  CHINA 


-***- 


WEDGWOOD 


WEDGWOOD 

ESTABLISHED  I76O 

JtJSIAH  WEDGWOOD.^SONS,Lttd 

ETRURIA,  STOKE  on  TRENT. 

LONDON  SHOWROOMS 

108  HATTON  GARDEN,  E.C. 


NEW  YORK  SHOWROOMS 

25  WEST  BROADWAY 

RE  PRBSBNTA  Tl  VBS - 
WESTERN  EUROPE— 

Mr.  C.  P.  FELTON, 

67  RUE  D’HAUTEVILLE, 

CENTRAL  EUROPE—  PARIS. 

LEIPZIG  FAIR, 

“  MESS-PALAST-SPECKS-HOFJ’ 

RE1CHSS1  RA5SE  4/6. 

AUSTRALASIA-  ■  HTAaE-Z.MAlER  n/.  3. 

Mr.  C.  M.  HODGE, 

•66  QUEEN  STREET, 

AUCKLAND,  NEW  ZEALAND. 


A.B.C.  CODE 
FOR  GABLES 

5th  Edition. 
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Manufacturers  of  China  of  every  Description 
-  Makers  of  Tuscan  Ivory  Heraldic  China  - 


ENGLISH 


TUSCAN  WORKS,  LONGTON,  STAFFS.,  ENCLAND. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

Canada 


London  Show  Rooms 


Australia  &  Zealand 


Mr.  E.  NICHOLS 
P.O,  Bex  354 
LONDON.  ONTARIO 


MOGRIDGE  and  UNDERHAY 
lo,  BARTLETT'S  BUILDINGS 
HOLBORN  CIRCUS,  LONDON 


Mr,  P.  FALK 
Box  240  G.P.O. 
MELBOURNE 


FIREPROOF  CHINA  MOUNTED  ON  ALUMINIUM  STANDS,  HEET0R60ILS,  &c. 


WRITE  FOR  LISTS.  |  PATENT  IDEAL  ALUMINIUM  INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS  OUTFITS.  |  WRITE  FOR  LISTS. 


I  TOWNSHEND’S  ART  METAL  CO.,  LTD., 


ERNEST  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

LONDON  SHOW  ROOMS— 

6?,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.O. 


OVAL  POUUET  CASSEROLE  COFFEE  POT,  with  Strainer 


KETTLE  JUG 


PORRIDGE  POT 


PATENT  EXTENDING  HEETOBBOIL  FOOD 
WARMER,  Polished  Aluminium 


FIREPROOF  CHINA  KETTLE 


The  Stands  are  of  highly  polished  Aluminium,  and  can 
he  supplied  either  with  or  without  the  China. 


FIREPROOF  CHINA  KETTLE 
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Frank  Beardmore  &  Co. 


Telephone  : 

No.  1  Longton. 

Telegrams  : 
Frank  Beardmore, 
Fenton. 


Sutherland  Pottery, 


LTD., 


Manufacturers  of 


General  Earthenware 
-  for  all  Markets.  - 

As  Fine  a  Show  as  ever  was  Produced  at 

a  Single  Factory  !  !  ! 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  R.  W00DHAM,  10,  Buchanan  Buildings,  Holborn,  E.C. 

Country  Representative— Mr.  E.  F.  ADAMS. 
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JOHN  TRMS  &  SON, 


0 

0 
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EARTHENWARE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


NEW 

DECORA  TIONS 
IN 

ARTISTIC 

DESIGNS. 


DINNER  SETS. 
TOILET  SETS. 
TRINKET  SETS. 

TEA  SETS. 
FLOWER  POTS. 
CHEESE  STANDS. 
VASES, 

AND 

FANCY  SUITE  WARE. 

ALSO 

HOSPITAL  WARE. 

C.C.  WARE  of  every 
description. 
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^  Q  uotations  for  PUDDING  BOWLS  on  Application.  Assorted  Crates  of  Selected  Seconds  supplied.  ^ 

Telegrams TAMS,  LONGTON.”]  Send  for  Particulars.  [Telephone :  LONGTON,  7  ^ 


FOR  LITERARY  CONTENTS  SEE  PAGE  1345.  INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS,  PAGES  1316  and  1318. 
All  alterations  for  January  Issue  must  reach  us  by  December  21st. 
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All  announcements  for  this  Heading  for  January  issue  must  reach  us  by  first  post  on  December  29th. 


*  # 
* 


SAMPLES  AND  ADVERTISING  CIRCULARS  CANNOT  BE  ADDRESSED  TO  OUR  BOX  OFFICE. 

Addressed  to  “  Box,”  co  this  Office,  3d.  extra  in  each  case.  Letters  are  forwarded  same  day  as  received. 
Where  replies  are  addressed  to  “  Box,”  c/o  this  Office,  names  of  advertisers  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  divulged. 


JVCanagers,  Travellers,  Salesmen, 
&e.,  Requiring  Situations. 

1  _  AGENTS,  MANAGERS,  &c.-Continued. 

A  LAR(.tE  and  old-established  FIRM,  whose  manufactures  will  not 
paving  good  Showrooms  in  a  splendid  position  in  London, 
ARE  WILLING  TO  TAKE  UP  AN  AGCNCY  in  January  next,  for 
London  and  Suburbs,  of  an  Earthenware  house  making  good  middle- 
class  lines  at  right  prices  in  Dinner  and  Toilet  Ware.  -Address,  Box 
P.  -603,  Pottery  Gazette  Office,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C, 

/X  AN  ADA.  — Manufacturers’  AGENTS  ARE  OPEN  TO  REPRE- 
\J  SENT  Manufacturers  on  commission,  Chinaware  and  Glassware 
of  every  description,  also  Coronation  Ware.  We  are  confident  of 
increasing  and  establishing  good  business.  Would  organise  and  adjust 
present  business.  Excellent  opportunity  for  firm  dissatisfied  with 
present  relations.— Apply,  stating  terms,  to  Box  1118,  P  O  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 

Is.  for  12  words,  and  every  additional  6  words  3d. 

/X  LASSHOUSE  MANAGER  DISENGAGED  ;  Organiser,  Electrical 
vX  experience ;  thoroughly  practical  Metal  Maker  for  Flint  Bulbs, 
Tubing,  Shades,  various  colours,  and  general  work.— Address,  Edward 
Barras,  66,  Valnay-street,  Tooting,  London,  S.W. 

TTT ANTED,  by  thoroughly  experienced,  good  salesman,  &c.,  SITUA- 
T  V  TION,  London  or  Provinces  ;  single  ;  16  years’  experience  ;  good 
appearance  ;  temporary  berth  considered  ;  disengaged.— Address,  Box 
P.  2613,  Pottery  Gazette  Office,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

fTlRAVELLER. — Advertiser,  who  has  had  6  years’  experience  of  the 
X  Earthenware  home  trade,  desires  to  start  on  the  road.  Energetic 
and  willing,  well  acquainted  with  the  South  Coast,  and  believes  he 

could  do  full  justice  to  any  agency  for  a  good  medium-grade  house _ 

—Address,  Box  P.  2618,  Pottery  Gazette  Office,  8,  Broadway  Ludgate- 
hill,  London,  E.C.  6 

Situations  Vacant. 

2s.  6 d.  for  30  words,  and  every  additional  6  words  6 d. 

tttestdow-dresser  for  china  and  Glagg  REqUIRED  occa_ 

TV  sionally.  State  terms.—  Address,  Box  P.  3604,  Pottery  Gazette 
Office,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate-hill,  Loudon,  E.C. 

Agents,  JVCanagers,  Travellers, 
and  Salesmen. 

(  I  HINA  AND  GLASS. — WANTED,  A  YOUNG  MAN,  experienced 
Stock  -  keeper,  Salesman,  and  Window  -  dresser,  medium-class 
trade;  one  used  to  ihe  wholesale  preferred. — Address,  Box  P.  2601 
Pottery  Gazette  Office,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 

2s.  6 d.  for  30  words,  and  every  additional  6  words  6 d. 

OOD  COMMISSION  paid  Travellers  able  to  influence  orders  for 
v_J  2nds  China  and  Earthenware.  Cash  or  paid  up  credit  accounts. 
Address,  Arthur  J.  Hull,  Normacot  Works,  Longton,  Staffs. 

f  1HINA  AND  GLASS. — A  good  SALESWOMAN  or  MAN  RE- 
\J  QUIRED,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade,  to  Take  Charge 
of  small  Branch  Business.— Apply,  full  particulars,  to  Box  P.  2606, 
Pottery  Gazette  Office,  8,  Broadway,  Lu3gate-hill,  London,  E.C. 

DEQUIRED,  MAN  with  thorough  experience  of  Makers  and  Prices 
Xt  of  Continental  China  and  Glassware.  Must  be  capable  Buyer 
and  Correspondent.  Strictest  confidence  observed. — Address,  Box  P. 
2617,  Pottery  Gazette  Office,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate-hill,  London  E.C.* 

VfOUNG  TECHNICAL  CHEMIST  WANTED,  well  up  in  Kilns' 
X  Heats,  Clays,  &c.,  good  position  offered. — Write,  giving  full 
particulars  and  experience,  to  Box  P.  2597,  Pottery  Gazette  Office,  8, 
Broadway,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 

TXESIDENT  AGENT  OR  TRAVELLER  WANTED  to  Represent, 
XI  in  Canada,  a  first-class  firm  of  Foreign  Glass  Importers.  Suit¬ 
able  for  working  with  General  Earthenware  and  China.  Good 
prospect  for  energetic  man,  as  business  is  certain  to  be  successful  — 
Address,  Box  P.  2608,  Pottery  Gazette  Office,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate- 
hill,  London,  E.C. 

T)OWDERED  FELDSPAT. — SELLING  AGENTS,  well  known  in 
X  Pottery  trade,  who  can  place  large  orders,  WANTED  by  newly 
established  important  Scandinavian  Mill— Reply  to  E.  4692  Expedi¬ 
tion  of :  Invalidendank,  Berlin,  W.8.  Leipzigerstr.  22. 

Situations  Wanted. 

r  ONDON  AGENT  WANTED,  experienced  man,  accustomed  to  the 
XJ  medium-class  China  trade  ;  must  have  good  connection. — Give 
full  particulars,  terms,  <fcc.,  Wild  Bros.,  Edensor  Crown  China  Works, 
Longton,  Staffs. 

Is.  for  12  words,  and  every  additional  6  words  3d. 

'YTOUNG  MAN,  with  good  knowledge  of  Earthenware,  Glass,  and 
X  China,  at  present  in  large  manufacturer’s  office,  WISHES 
RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  Box  P.  2609,  Pottery  Gazette  Office, 
8,  Broadway,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 

L1  DWARD  ASBURY  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  China  Manufacturers,  Longton, 
Xj  REQUIRE  AN  AGENT  for  the  sale  of  their  goods  on  com¬ 
mission  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

"VTOUNG  MAN  REQUIRES  SITUATION  in  China  and  Glass 
X  Stores;  good  Window-dresser,  also  first-class  Riveter  and 
Repairer ,  4  years  last  situation  ;  good  references. — Address,  Box  P. 
2593,  Pottery  Gazette  Office,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C.  . 

(X  ANITARY  WARE.— REPRESENTATION  WANTED  for  Russia. 
IO  Now  present  in  London.  Highest  references. — Address,  Box  P. 
2600,  Pottery  Gazette  Office,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 

A  RBEITSFREUDIGER,  gewissenhafter  Kaufmann,  28  Jahre  alt, 
XX  mit  langjiihrigen  Erfahrungen  in  der  Porzellan-,  Glas-  und 
Steingutbrauche,  seit  zwei  Jahren  als  Geschaftsfiikrer  tatig,  sucht  per 
1.  Januar  1911,  passendes  Engagement  in  London.— Gefi.  Offerten 
richte  man  unter  H.M.  500  Hauptpostlagernd,  Karlsbad  (BJhmen). 

fTlRAVELLER  (Country)  for  good  Earthenware  House  REQUIRED, 

X  to  carry  samples  of  good-class  Foreign  China  on  commission  — 
Apply,  full  particulars,  Box  P.  2607,  Pottery  Gazette  Office, '8, 
Broadway,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 

A  GENT  WANTED  to  handle  medium-class  Earthenware  and 
A  China  for  London  and  South  Coast.  Good  connection  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  trade  essential.— Address,  Box  P.  2614,  Pottery  Gazette  Office 

8,  Broadway,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 

A  DVERTISER,  Maker  of  Dutch  Art  Potteries,  IS  OPEN  TO 
lx.  REPRESENT  good  first-class  Foreign  house,  Toilet  Ware, 
Dinner  and  Fancy  Goods,  which  are  not  yet  introduced  in  Holland’. 

—  Offers,  with  catalogues,  prices,  and  some  samples,  to  the  Library, 
“Noviomagum,”  Pontanusstraat  51,  Nijmegen  (Holland).  On  the 
other  hand  seeks  connection  with  good  English  wholesale  houses  for 
his  own  article.  •  . 

V^OUNG  LADY  DESIRES  RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  Glass  and 
-L  China  ;  3  years’  experience  in  good-class  trade.  Highest  refer¬ 
ence.  Address,  Box  P.  2599,  Pottery  Gazette  Office,  8,  Broadway, 
Ludgate-hill,  London,  !E.C. 

AN,D  GLASS-— Energetic  YOUNG  MAN  ^23)  REQUIRES 
\J  ENGAGEMENT  a|s  Assistant ;  7  years’  good  experience  ;  excellent 
references.  Late  employer  retired.  Can  do  little  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
mongery.  Address,  Romaine,  187,  Cranbury-road,  Eastleigh. 

"DEFINED  YOUNG  LADY  DESIRES  RE-ENGAGEMENT  after 
_Lt  Christmas  in  Glass  and  China ;  good  Saleswoman.  Highest 
references ;  can  dress  windows.— Address,  Box  P.  2616,  Pottery  Gazette 
Office,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 
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THE  DEMAND  FOR  THE 

“Oriflamme  XiPare” 

increases  daily,  and  if  you  were  to  see  the  line 
you  would  easily  understand  the  reason  why. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 
TO  THE  SOLE  MAKERS. 

A.  J.  WILKINSON,  Ltd., 

Royal  Staffordshire  Pottery ,  BURSLEM. 

London  Showrooms , 

St.  Andrews  House,  34,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C. 


Telegrams:  “HUGHES,  OPAL,  FENTON.” 


Telephone:  931  CENTRAL. 


E.  HUGHES  &  CO, 

A.  G.  HARLEY  JONES.  Opal  China  Works,  FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

MAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF 

TEA,  BREAKFAST,  FANCY, 

and  HOUSEHOLD  CHINA  .  . 


New  Hand  -  Painted  Art  Tea  Sets, 
Cocoa  Jugs,  Plain  and  Fluted, 
Quality.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Ware, 

Quick  Delivery.  Correct  Heraldic  China, 

Courteous  Attention. 


N  T  Ot* 


Quick  -  Selling  Stock  Lines, 

&C.,  &C. 


LONDON  :  Mr.  J.  H.  Service,  21,  Charterhouse  St.,  E.C.  BRISTOL  and  WEST  :  Messrs.  Levy  &  Youmr 

(Telephone  No.  6368  HOLBORN.)  ^  1  uung- 

SCOTLAND  :  Mr.  R.  Martin,  Caledonian  Chambers,  87,  Union  Street,  Glasgow. 
IRELAND:  Mr.  Thomas  Cosgrave,  10,  Crown  Alley,  Dublin. 

PROVINCES:  Mr.  W.  J.  Warrilow. 
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Special  ^Tade  Announcements — 

continued  from  page  1302. 

J3usiness  Wanted. 

2s.  6 d.  for  30  words,  mid  every  additional  6  words  6 d. 

CHINA  BUSINESS  WANTED  in  or  near  London;  must  show 
turnover  of  at  least  £15  week  with  prospect  of  increasing. — 
Address,  Box  P.  2605,  Pottery  Gazette  Office,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate- 
hill,  London,  E.C. 

JBusiness  for  Disposal. 


jYCiseellaneous. 

2s.  6 d.  for  30  words,  and  every  additional  6  words  6 d. 

SECONDS. — STOCK  FOR  DISPOSAL — the  property  of  the  late 
William  Gelson,  of  Grove  House,  Clive-street,  Tunstall,  who 
died  on  the  14th  October.  Inspection  of  same  at  the  warehouse, 
Burslem,  by  appointment.— Apply  to  Miss  C.  J.  Gelson,  Grove  House,' 
I  Clive-street.  Tunstall. 

!  - ! - — - - - 

WANTED,  lowest  prices  cash :  Pudding  Basins,  Tumblers,  Cups 
and  Saucers,  Foot  Warmers,  Jugs,  Waste  and  Jobs— Address, 
Kettle,  Market  place,  Brigg. 

9AA  DOZENS  Rejected  Blown  Pint  TUMBLERS,  good  quality, 
OUU  packed  15  dozens  per  case,  cases  free.  Cheap  for  Cash. 
Samples  on  enquiry.  Free  on  rails  or  boat.—  Address,  Hobson,  Carrl 
j  lane,  Hull. 


2s.  6 d.  for  30  words,  and  every  additional  6  words  6 d. 

NEW  “Gres  Matt”  Artistic  POTTERY  WORKS  FOR  SALE, 
in  France,  in  the  heart  of  Pottery  Industry.  A  new  Plant’ 
Oven,  Formulas  of  “  Matt  ”  Enamels,  Grounds,  Stock,  &c.,  £1,000.’ 
Present  owner  would  remain  if  desired,  with  buyer  to  superintend 
artistic  part  of  the  work.  Sure  sale  of  productions  in  England. — 
Address,  Theo.  Perrot,  Arquian,  Nievre,  France. 


quantity,  4  tt.  ingii  by  V  tt.  6  in.,  and  3  ft  by  3  ft., 
_L)  suitable  for  packing  Pottery ;  good  and  strong,  only  used  once. 
Price  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  respectively.  Sample  sent  on  application.— 
Address,  G.  Hardy  &  Co.,  Canal-street,  Nottingham. 


OLD  DIRECTORIES  FOR  SALE. 


Job  Lines,  &e. 


Advertisements  for  this  heading  are  accepted  only  from 
firms  having  a  displayed  advertisement  in  the  “Pottery 
Gazette.  ” 


5s.  for  30  words,  and  every  additional  6  words  Is. 


MESSRS.  CLOUGH  &  LESTER,  Longton,  have  always  on  hand 
crates  of  good  class  SECONDS  in  earthenware,  semi-porcelain, 

Packages  from  £2  upwards. 


and  china.  Mixed  Crates  a  specialty. 
Send  for  lists. 


SELECTED  SECONDS.— WANTED,  A  CUSTOMER  to  contract 
for  a  Crate  per  week.  A  Sample  Crate  can  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  £5.— Apply,  John  Tams  &  Son,  Crown  Pottery,  Stafford-street, 
Lopgton. 


London  County  Suburbs . 

Manchester . 

Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex . 

Liverpool  . 

Somerset,  Glouc’s,  and  City  of  Bristol . 

Beds.,  Hants.,  and  Northants . 

Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  . 

Devonshire  and  Cornwall . 

Durham,  Northumberland,  Westmorland,  and 
Cumberland 
Cheshire 
Building  Trades 
West  Australia 
New  Zealand 
Victoria  (Australia) 


Date. 

1906 
1908 

1907 

1908 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 

1906 

1906 

1906 

1904 

1904 

1904 


Pubd.  at 
15/- 
25/- 
36/- 
21/- 
36/- 
30/- 
30/- 
36/- 

36/- 

18/- 

30/- 

27/6 

47/6 

47/6 


Send  Offers  for  any  one  or  all  of  the  above  to 

SCOTT,  GREENWOOD  &  SON,  8,  Broadway, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


ENAMELS 


ENAMELLING. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Preparation  and  Application  of  all  kinds  of  Enamels 

fot  Technical  and  Artistic  Purposes. 

For  Enamel  Makers ,  Workers  in  Gold  and  Silver ,  and  Manufacturers  of  Objects  of  Art. 

By  PAUL  RANDAU, 

Technical  Chemise. 

translated  from  the  Qerman.  XDith  S&eieen  Illustrations. 

DEMY  8vo.  180  PAGES. 

Price  10s.  6d.  net.  (Post  Free  10s.  lOd.  Home ;  11s.  Abroad). 


CONTENTS. 


Preface. — Chapters  I. — Introduction. — II,  The  Composition  and 
Properties  ot  Glass. — III.  Raw  Materials  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Enamels.  -IV.  Substances  added  to  Produce  Opacity.— V.  Fluxes. 
—VI.  Pigments. — VII.  Decolourising  Agents. — VIII.  Testing  the 
Raw  Materials  and  the  Enamel  Mass.— IX.  Subsidiary  Materials. — 
X.  Preparing  the  Materials  for  Enamel  Making. — XI.  Mixing  the 
Materials. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  TECHNICAL  ENAMELS. 

XII.  The  Enamel  Mass. — XIII.  Appliances  for  Smelting  the 


Enamel  Mass. — XIV.  Smelting  the  Charge. — XV.  Composition  of 
Enamel  Masses. — XVI.  Composition  of  Masses  for  Ground  Enamels 
XVII.  Composition  of  Cover  Enamels.— XVIII.  Preparing  the  Articles 
for  Enamelling.  —XIX.  Applyingthe  Enamel,  —XX.  Firingthe  Ground 
Enamel.— XXI.  Applying  and  Firing  the  Cover  Enamel  or  Glaze.— 
XXII.  Repairing  Defects  in  Enamelled  Ware. — XXIII.  Enamelling 
Articles  of  Sheet  Metal. — XXIV.  Decorating  Enamelled  Ware. — 
XXV  Specialities  in  Enamelling.— XXVI.  Dial-Plate  Enamelling. 
— XXVII.  Enamels  for  Artistic  Purposes. — Index. 
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POUNTNEY  &  CO.,  E 


TD. 


ESTABLISHED  1750. 


The  Bristol  Pottery,  Fishponds,  BRISTOL. 


Telephone :  21  FISHPONDS . 

Manufacturers  of 
Fine  Value  in 

Toilet  Ware, 

Dinner  Ware, 

and 

General 
Domestic 
Crockery. 

<3£ 

Buyers  should  make 
a  point  of  inspecting 
our  SPECIALITIES 
for  the 

SEASON’S  TRADE.  _ 

CONTRACTORS 

Agent  for  General  Earthenware  Department 
Mr.  J.  J.  ADAMS. 

LONDON  SHOW  ROOM- 

9,  Charterhouse  Street, 

Telephone  No.  :  CENTRAL  1817. 


Telegrams  :  “  PORCELAIN ,  FISHPONDS 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

High-Grade 
Non-Crazing 
Semi  Porcelain 
Sanitary  W  are, 

including 

Lavatory 

Basins, 

Pedestal 

Closets, 
&c 


TO  WAR  OFFICE,  ADMIRALTY,  &c. 


E.C. 


I 

7R 


Agent  for  Sanitary  Department— 

Mr.  FRANK  B.  THORPE, 

LONDON  SHOW  ROOM— 

Saracen’s  Head  Buildings, 

Telephone  :  HOLBORN  1255.  SnOW  Hill,  E.C. 


F.  WINKLE  8  CO., 

LTD.  0 


Colonial  Pottery, 
STOKE-ON-TRENT 


Telephone:  841. 


Telegrams:  “Winkle,  Stoke-on-Trent.’ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


General  Earthenware 

NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  IN 

TOILETS,  DINNER,  AND  80ITE  WARE 

Specialities  for  Sfiip  and  Motel  Use. 


London  Show  Rooms: 

13,  CHARTERHOUSE  STREET,  E.C. 
Mr.  JOHN  PORTER,  Agent. 
Telegrams:  ** Winklerite,"  London, 


f  Mr.  JAS.  DERRY. 
Country  Representatives  \  DUDLEY. 

NEW  YORK,  12,  Barclay  Street, 

Mr.  JOHN  DAVISON. 
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WILLIAM  H.  Q0S5 

STOKE  -ON  -  TRENT,  ENGLAND. 

ORIGINAL  HERALDIC 


IVORY  PORCELAIN 


MARIf 


W.H.GOSS. 


Telephone— No.  614,  Holborn. 


Novelties  in  Montereau  Faience, 


(LEADLESS  GLAZE) 

Luneville  Ware, 

Brittany  Pottery,  &c. 


STOCK 

KEPT. 


BRITTANY  POTTERY. 

Home  Trade  Only. 


Telephone  :  309  LONGTON. 


Henry  Alcock  Pottery, 

Ltd. 


King  Street  Works,  FENTON, 

S  TO  K  E=  O  N  =  TR  ENT. 

Manufacturers  of  -  -  - 

DINNER,  TEA,  and  TOILET  WARE. 
SPECIALITIES  IN  SUNDRIES. 


We  are  making 

ALCOCK’S  SEMI-CHINA  in  SPIRAL 

and  all  other  Patterns  and  Shapes 

f  AS  BEFORE.  S 

LONDON  SHOW  ROOMS-  K 

31,  ELY  PLACE,  E.C. 

REPRESENTATIVE  : 

Mr.  THOS.  USHER. 

Telephone  :  2364  HOLBORN. 
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1  ■  ■  '  ■  -  -  ■  . .  . — — 

CLIFTON  CHINA 

is 

tHe  Ideal  China  for  all  Markets. 

Tea  Sets 

Queen’s  White 

Breakfast  Sets 

IN 

Princess  White 

New  Art 

Stock  Lines 

AND 

Crown  Derby 

WILDBLOOD,  HEATH  &  SONS, 

PEEL  WORKS, 

Arms  Ware 

Decorations 

L0NGT0R3,  staffs. 

Cocoa  Jugs 

Country  Representatives — 

Mr.  H.  HAMMONDS. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Sheets. 

London  Showrooms— 

4,  THAVIES  INN, 

HOLBORN, 

Mr.  THOMAS  HINDLEY,  8i,  High  Street,  Newport,  Mon. 

E.C. 

Every  Pottery  Manufacturer 
should  have  the 

MANUAL  OF 
PRACTICAL  POTTING. 

Edited  by  6.  F.  BINNS. 

Revised  3rd  Edition.  200  par/es. 

IT  CONTAINS: 

Valuable  Recipes  for  China,  Parian,  Vitreous,  Mortar, 
Earthenware,  and  other  Bodies. 

Recipes  for  China,  Ironstone,  Earthenware,  Majolica 
and  other  Glazes. 

Recipes  for  Gold,  Enamel,  Underglaze,  and  other 

Colours. 

Analysis  of  Clays;  Stocktaking;  Foreign  Terms  and 
Weights;  Wages  Tables;  Firing;  Counts;  Weights 
of  Material,  &c. 

Price  17/6  net.  (Post  free,  17/10  Home  ;  18/3  Abroad). 
PUBLISHED  BY 

SCOTT,  GREENWOOD  &  SON, 

8,  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Just  Published. 

BRITISH 

POTTERY  MARKS. 

BY 

G.  WOOLLISCROFT  RHEAD. 

<=TP>co^r=> 

READ  SOME  OF  THE  REVIEWS. 

London  Opinion ,  July  16,  1910,  says: 

“This  is  a  most  useful  book  for  collectors  and  those  interested  in 
old  English  china.  It  is.  in  fact,  a  complete  record  of  all  the 
potteries,  together  with  a  complete  record  of  their  marks,  and 
people  connected  with  them,  from  the  eighteenth  century  onward'. 

The  Cabinet  Maker,  July  9,  1910,  says:— 

“The  volume  is  encyclopaedic  in  its  information,  and  a  most 
useful  addition  to  he  library  of  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  old  china. 

Demy  8vo.  :  :  :  3 10  Pages. 

With  14  Illustrations  in  half-tone 

and  upwards  of  1,200  marks. 

Price  716  net  (Post  free  8/-  home,  8/3  abroad). 


Published  by  SCOTT,  GREENWOOD  &  SON, 

‘‘The  Pottery  Gazette”  Offices, 

8,  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Entries  Free  to  Regular  Advertisers* 


AGENTS  AND  FIRMS  REPRESENTED, 
ADAMS,  J.  J.,  9,  Charterhouse  Street,  E.C. 

POUNTNEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Earthenware  ,  Bristol. 

ADOLPH,  W.,  &  CO.,  9,  Bury  Court,  E.C. 

W.  ADOLPH  &  CO.,  Potters'  Materials ,  London. 

ANGLO-BELGE  GLASS  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd  13  St 
Andrew  Street,  E.C.  a*’  1 6’ 

A  LomfonBELGE  GLASS  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd.,  Table  Glass,  dc., 

ASPREY,  W.,  5,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

HENRY  M.  COOKE,  Electro  Plate  Ware,  Birmingham. 

JAMES  SADLER  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Earthenware,  Burslem. 

AUDLEY,  ROBERT,  34,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

NEW  HALL  POTTERY  CO.,  Ltd.,  Earthemvare,  Hanley. 

AULT,  WILLIAM,  Gamage  Buildings,  Holborn,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  AULT,  Avlt  Faience,  Swadlincote,  Burton-on-Trent. 

BAREY,  S.  G.,  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  9,  Moorgate  Court,  E.C. 

S.  G.  BAILEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Manganese,  Stroud. 

BAKER,  a.,  8,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn  Circus  E  C 

GVE.  DE  BRUYN  &  FTT  Q  M  ’  11 

&  ilLS,  Majolica,  Fives,  Lille,  Prance. 

BISHOP  &  STONIER,  2,  Charterhouse  Street  E  C 

BISHOP  &  stonier  ohs  *  „  street,  E.C. 

.  China  and  Earthenware ,  Hanley. 

Hoi  bora, C  Ex' ^  C°'’  Ud"  G*magre  Building’s, 

PLYTH  PORCELAIN  CO.,  Ltd.,  China,  Lo,gton. 


AGENTS  AND  FIRMS  REPRESENTED. 

BOURNE,  J.,  &  SON,  St.  Andrew’s  House,  Holborn 
Circus,  E.C. 

J'  D°crbENE  &  S°N’  Domestic  stoneware,  Denby  Pottery,  near 

BROCK,  JOHN,  25,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn,  E.C. 

T.  G.  GREEN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Yellow  Ware,  Church  Gresley. 

BURGESS  &  LEIGH,  44,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

BURGESS  &  LEIGH,  Earthenware,  Burslem. 

BURTLES,  John,  Buchanan’s  Buildings,  Holborn,  E.C. 

BURTLES,  TATE  &  CO.,  Table  and  Fancy  Glass,  Manchester. 

BUXBAUM,  G.,  4,  New  Zealand  Avenue,  Barbican, 
E.C. 

BARKER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  China  and  Earthenware,  Longton. 

COPELAND,  W.  T.,  &  SONS,  12,  Charterhouse  Street,  E.C. 

W.  T.  COPELAND  &  SONS,  China,  Stoke. 

DIXON  &  CO.,  35,  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C. 

SPRINGER  &  CO.,  China,  Elbogen,  Bohemia. 

DORNBERGER,  S.,  &  CO.,  118,  Holborr  E.C. 

S.  DORNBERGER  &  CO.,  Manufacturers'  Agents,  London. 

DOULTON  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

DOULTON  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Art  Pottery,  London. 

DOULTON  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  14,  St.  Andrew  Street,  E.C. 

DOULTON  k  CO.,  Ltd.,  China  and  Earthenware,  Burslem. 
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I? 


AULT  FAIENCE 

Said  to  have  reached  a  higher  standard  than  ever. 


3\[ou)  on  XJieu)  at 

Wm.  Ault's  London  Showrooms,  GAMAGE  BUILDINGS,  HOLBORN  CIRCUS. 

Manufactory:  SWADLINCOTE,  near  BURTON'ON'TRENT. 

Electric  Cars  of  the  Burton  and  Ashby  Light  Railway  pass  the  Works  at  frequent  intervals. 


HENRY  HULME  &  SONS, 

Established  1881. 

GARFIELD  POTTERY,  BURSLEM,  STOKE  -  ON  -  TRENT, 


Makers  of 


General  EARTHENWARE 

PLAIN  AND  DECORATED  TO  SUIT  ALL  MARKETS. 

SPECIALITIES— TOILET  WARE,  DINNER  WARE,  SHIP,  HOTEL,  AND  — 
COFFEE  HOUSE  WARE,  AND  GOVERNMENT  STAMPED  MEASURES,  &c. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Country  Representatives 


Mr.  FRED  HULME  and  Mr.  T.  W.  DALE. 


0.  PISTOB, 


Works:  HAIDA,  FALKENAU,  &  STEINSCHONAU,  BOHEMIA. 

Gut  Glass  Works:  HILLEMUHL.  BOHEMIA. 


Show  Rooms:  15  &  17,  FORE  STREET  AVENUE,  FORE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Manufacturer  of  FANCY  and  USEFUL  6LASS,  Decorated,  Ornamented,  Cut,  and  Plain. 

USEFUL  and  FANCY  CHINA,  FAYENCE,  &c. 

A  SPECIALITY.  IS  MADE  OF  GOOD  Gd.  AND^Lh_LJNES. 

JAMES  REEVES. 


Earthenware  Manufacturer  for  Home, 
Colonial,  and  all  Foreign  Markets. 
Largest  selection  of  Persian  Painted 
and  Fancy  Sponged  Goods  in  the  trade 


RICE  DISHES 

A  Speciality 


C.C.  PUDDING  BOWLS 

4.S.  to  42s. 

Place  your  orders  now  tor  early 
deliveries,  low  prices  and  large  sizes. 


ALL  GOODS  MADE  HERE  ARE  GUARANTEED  LEADLESS  GLAZE. 
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LONDON  SHOW  AND  SAMPLE  ROOMS —  Continued. 


AGENTS  AND  FIRMS  REPRESENTED. 

FIELDING,  S  &  CO.,  Ltd.  (A.  HOOPER),  Gamage 
Buildings,  Holborn,  E.C.  8 


S.  FIELDING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Earthenware ,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

FINDLAY,  F.,  Gamage  Buildings,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C. 

THE  ROYAL  ALLER  VALE  AND  WATCOMBE  ART 
POTTERIES,  Newton  Abbot. 

WEDGWOOD  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Earthenware,  Mazarine  Blue  Bands 
Ac.,  Tunstall. 

FLACH,  JOS.,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C. 

POULENC  FRERES,  Liquid  Gold,  Paris. 

FOLKER,  A.  H.,  15,  Charterhouse  Street,  E.C. 

ROYAL  CROWN  DERBY  PORCELAIN  CO.,  Ltd.,  Derby. 


AGENTS  AND  FIRMS  REPRESENTED. 

JONES,  ALBERT  E.,  &  CO.,  117,  Holborn,  E.C. 

ALBERT  E.  JONES  &  CO„  Earthenware,  Longton. 

JONES,  E.  MORGAN,  105,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

THOS.  FORESTER  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Art  Ware,  Longton. 

E.  COTTON,  Jugs,  Hanley. 

JUKES,  F.  W,,  56  &  57,  St.  Andrew’s  House,  Holborn 
Circus,  E.C. 

A.  J.  WILKINSON,  Ltd.,  Earthenware,  Burslem. 

KILNER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  27a,  Great  Northern  Goods 
Station,  King’s  Cross,  N. 

KILNER  BROS.,  Ltd,,  Bottles,  Thornhill  Lees,  and  Conisboro’, 
Yorks. 


1 


GIBSON,  SYDNEY,  15,  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  E.C. 

GIBSON  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Jet,  Rockingham,  and  Earthenware, 


LOCKETT,  JOSEPH,  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  55,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

LOVATT  &  LOVATT,  Stoneware,  Langley  Mill,  Nottingham. 


GREEN  BROTHERS,  59,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

BOOTHS,  Ltd.,  Earthenware,  Tiles,  fie.,  Tunstall. 

GREEN,  R.,  &  SONS,  31,  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C, 

RICHARD  GREEN  &  SONS,  Table  Glass,  London. 

SAMPSON  SMITH,  China  and  Earthenware,  Longton. 

HARZER,  C.  &  CO.,  Finsbury  Pavement  House,  E.C. 

C.  HARZER  &  CO.,  Filter  Presses ,  London. 


HERBERT,  E,,  25,  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  E.C. 

E.  HERBERT,  Fireproof  Ware,  London. 

JACKSON,  J.  A.,  348,  City  Road,  E.C. 

J.  A.  JACKSON,  Glassware,  London. 

JENKINS,  JOHN,  32,  Ely  Place,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C. 

FURNIVALS,  Ltd.,  Earthemuare,  Cobridge. 


JOHNSON  BROS.  (Hanley),  Ltd.,  15,  Charterhouse  St., 

E.C. 

JOHNSON  BROS.  (Hanley),  Ltd.,  Earthenware,  Hanley. 

JOHNSON,  G-,  16,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

1A1LOR  &  KENT,  China,  Longton. 


JOHNSON,  MATTHEY  &  CO.,  78,  Hatton  Garden, 

JOHNSON,  MATTHEY  4  CO„  Liquid  Gold,  London. 


E.C. 


MACINTYRE,  JAS.  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  4,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn, 
E.C. 

JAS.  MACINTYRE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  China  and  Arc  Ware,  Burslem. 

MARSHALL,  JAMES,  57,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

HART  &  MOIST,  Art  Pottery ,  Exeter. 

MAY,  J,  M.,  &  CO.,  2,  Butler  Street,  Milton  St,,  E.C. 

J.  M.  MAI  &  CO.,  Glass,  China,  and  General,  London. 

MINTONS,  Ltd.,  25,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C. 

MINTONS,  Ltd.,  China  and  Earthenware,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

MOGRIDGE  &  UNDERHAY,  10, Bartlett's  Buildings,  E.C. 

DUDSON  BROS.,  Stone  and  Jasper  Ware,  Hanley. 

R.  H.  &  S.  L.  PLANT,  China,  Longton. 

MURRAY,  J.,  &  CO.,  24,  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  E.C. 

R.  FLOYD  &  SONS,  Earthenware ,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

PILKINGTON’S  TILE  &  POTTERY  CO.,  Ltd.,  37,  Shoe 
Lane,  E.C. 

PILKINGTON’S  TILE  &  POTTERY  CO.,  Ltd.,  Art  Ware,  London. 

PILLIVUYT,  ALBERT  &  CO.,  99,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

F.  TRAUFFLER,  Agent,  London. 

PILLIVUYT,  CHAS.,  &  CO.,  15,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

J.  CHOMETTE  &  SON,  Agents,  London. 

PISTOR,  G.,  15  and  17,  Fore  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 

Q.  PISTOR,  Glass  and  China,  Haida  Falkenau,  Steinschonau. 
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IF  UNABLE  TO  CALL,  PLEASE  SEND  FOR  BULB  BOWL  LIST. 


Diploma  of  Honour  awarded 
at  the  Brussels  Exhibition. 


“BRETBY 


WARE 


TOOTH  &  CO. 


are  making  a 
fine  display  of 


BULB  BOWLS 

In  a  great  variety  of  Shapes  and  Decorations.  They  cordially  invite 
an  early  inspection  of  samples,  which  are  now  on  view  as  under. 


Works  Address— 

TOOTH  &  CO., 

Bretby  Art  Pottery,  Woodville, 
near  Burton-on-Trent. 


London  Address — 

TOOTH  &  CO., 

127-131,  Audrey  House, 

Ely  Place,  Holborn,  E.C. 


Agent  for  Australasia— 

Mr.  F.  H.  TURTON,  14,  Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
provinces- As  advised  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Scott. 

a  i  r  i\irc  IN  JARDINIERES.  VASES.  PEDESTALS  and  POTS. 
SPECIAL  LINES  UMBRELLA  STANDS,  &c.,  ALSO  ON  SHOW. 
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LONDON  SHOW  AND  SAMPLE  ROOM  S-Continued. 


AGENTS  AND  FIRMS  REPRESENTED. 

PORTER,  JOHN,  13,  Charterhouse  Street,  E.C. 

A.  &  J.  DAVIES,  Glass  Flower  Vases,  Stourbridge. 

F.  WINKLE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Earthenware ,  Stoke. 

PRATT,  C.  J.,  Gamage  Buildings,  Holborn,  E.C. 

BLTTH  PORCELAIN  CO.,  Ltd.,  China ,  Longton. 

JEFFERSON  GLASS  CO.,  Glassware,  Follansbee,  W.  Van. 
NATIONAL  GLASS  CO.,  Glassware. 

ROBSON,  S.,  &  CO.  (Export  Trade),  8,  Chiswell  St.,  E.C. 

A.  J.  WILKINSON,  Ltd.,  Colonial  and  Badged  Ware,  Burslem. 

SAYER,  JOHN,  13,  St.  Andrew  St.,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C. 

GRIMWADES,  Ltd.,  Earthenware ,  Stoke. 

SCHOFIELD,  W.  M„  88,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

ALEXANDRA  PORCELAIN  WORKS,  Fancy  China,  Turn- 
Teplitz,  Austria. 

SERYICE,  J.  H.,  21,  Charterhouse  Street,  E.C. 

E.  HUGHES  k  CO.  China.  Fenton. 

F.  &  C.  OSLER,  Ltd.,  Table  and  Fancy  Glass,  Birmingham. 

SIEMENS,  FREDERICK,  10,  Queen  Anne's*  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W. 

FREDERICK  SIEMENS,  Regenerative  Gas  Furnaces,  London. 

SOHO  POTTERY,  Ltd.,  Gamage  Buildings,  Holborn, 

£  •  C* 

SOHO  POTTERY,  Ltd.,  General  Earthenware ,  Cobridge. 

ST.  CLAIR,  E.,  48,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

THE  BACCARAT  GLASS  CO.,  Glass,  France. 

STANLEY,  S.,  20,  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  E.C. 

C.  T.  MALING  k  SONS,  Earthenware,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

STIFF,  JAMES,  &  SONS,  London  Pottery,  Lambeth 
London,  S.E.  U1’ 

JAMES  STIFF  &  SONS,  Stoneware,  London. 

SYER,  ERNEST,  101,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

ERNEST  SYER.  China  and  Earthenware,  &c.,  London, 

TAYborn,  EIC.C0LN’  Buchanan’s  Buildi"gs,  24,  Hoi- 

LINCOLN  TAYLOR,  China,  Glass,  Earthenware ,  London. 

"  .  .ANTERNIER  &  CIE.,  Limoges.  France.  (London  only.) 

«  F*  B  ’  Saracens  Head  Buildings,  Snow  Hill, 

UN TNEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Sanitary  Ware,  .Bristol. 


AGENTS  AND  FIRMS  REPRESENTED. 
TOOTH  &  CO.,  127-131,  Audrey  House,  Ely  Place,  E.C. 

TOOTH  &  CO.,  Art  Ware,  Burton-on-Trent. 

T0WViaaHuctDE  CART  METAL  C°'’  62'  Holborn 

"Z™8  AET  METAL  C0-  L‘"-.  Reproof  China, 

UNITED  STATES  GLASS  CO.,  55,  Farringdon  Street, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 

UNITED  STATES  GLASS  CO.,  Table  Glass,  London. 

USHER,  THOMAS,  31,  Ely  Place,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C 

THE  HENRY  ALCOCK  POTTERY,  Ltd.,  Semi-China,  Fenton. 

WAlfS"W™'  J-  (R-  H.  WOOD),  1,  Holborn 
Circus,  E.C. 

J.  WALSH  WALSH,  Table  and  Fancy  Glass,  Birmingham. 

WALTON,  J.  w.,  57,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 

S™sSridgeVILLIAMS'  L‘d'’  Brierley  Hill,  near 

WEBB,  THOS.,  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  26,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

a  THOS.  WEBB  k  SONS,  Ltd.,  Ola,,,  Stourbridge. 

WEDGWOOD,  JOSIAH,  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  108,  Hatton 
Garden,  E.C. 

J0SIFAtfuriIEDGW°0D  &  S0NS'  Ltd-’  CMna  and  Earthenware, 

WILDBLOOD,  HEATH  &  SONS,  4,  Thavies  Inn,  E.C. 

WILDBLOOD,  HEATH  &  SONS,  China,  Longton. 

WOODHAM,  E.  R.,  10,  Buchanan  Buildings,  Hol¬ 
born,  E.C.  s 

FRANK  BEARDMORE  &  GO.,  Ltd  ,  Earthenware,  Fenton. 

WORCESTER  ROYAL  PORCELAIN  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

8,  St.  Andrew  Street,  E.C. 

ROYAL  PORCELAIN  WORKS,  Worcester  China,  Worcester. 

WORSLEY,  WILLIAM,  14.  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  E.C. 

DAVID  METHVEN  k  SONS,  Earthenware.  Kirkcaldy. 

WRIGHT,  G.  E.,  &  CO.,  9  and  11,  Wilson  Street,  E.C. 

SAML.  FORD  &  CO.,  Earthenware,  Burslem. 

TIIOMAS  POOLE.  China,  Longton. 

WUIR,fiMT’  J'’  &u  <i?'’  Ud”  26’  27’  &  28<  Bartlett’s 
Buildings,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C. 

J.  WUIDART  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Tabic  Glass,  London. 

YOUNG  &  HODGSON,  Ltd..  60,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 

Rl  LBaroi]!vGLASS  *  ENGINEERWG  CO,  Ltd.,  1905,  Jar,. 


VE  OLDE  DUTCH  WARE.”  “ROYAL  ‘CASTELE’ WARE.” 

HnTrl„™fe  “  ToUet  Set»-  VaEes-  Flower  Pots,  Teapots  and  Stands.  Dessert  Trays,  Jugs,  Biscuit  Jars,  Marmalade  Jars,  Tobaccos,  etc.,  etc. 
NOTE..!  Shortly  producing  an  entirely  NEW  DECORATION  ”  in  Vases.  Flower  Pots,  Jugs,  Plaques,  &c.  Sure  seller.  Buyers  see  samples  at  once 

_ _ _ LONDON  AGENTS:— MESSRS.  J.  MURRAY  &  CO..  24.  Bartlett’s  Buildings.  E  C  - - - ’ 
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'Phone  883 


Estd.  1886. 


m  ^  —  Telegrams — Floyd,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

■  FLOYD  &  SONS,  Stoke-on-Trent,  England. 


JAAES  MACINTYRE  &  CS  LS 


SPECIALITIES  FOR  ARTISTS’  &  STATIONERS’  SUNDRIESMEN. 


Dainty  Table 

Original 

Porcelain  Letters 

Accessories. 

Shapes 

for  signs 

Cruet  Sets,  Broth  Sets, 
Luncheon  Sets, 

Milk  Sets,  Egg  Frames, 
Coquetiers  and 

Muffineers, 

Salt,  Pepper  &  Sugar 
Shakers, 
etc.,  etc., 

in  “Florian,”  and  other 
designs, 
and  in 

the  well-known 

in 

HIGH= 

CLASS 

CERAMICS 

of 

Distinctive 

are  superior  to  all  other 
kinds  for  legibility, 
durability  &  economy. 

The  letters  4*  Washington 

Works"  on  the  front  of  our 
own  Works  were  fixed  in  1863, 
and  are  as  clean  and  whole  as 
ever. 

Supplied  plain  White,  Mar¬ 
bled,  Blue  and  Gold  Veins, 

Gold  Bevels,  etc. 

Tinted  Faience. 

Design. 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  and  Price 

List  Free  on  application. 

1  NOVELTIES  FOR  ADVERTISERS  - 

Washington  china  works,  BURSLEM,  staffs. 
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FRENCH  FIREPROOF  CHINA  and  HOTEL  WARE 

IN  BROWN,  GREEN,  WHITE,  CRUST  COLOUR,  GREEN  AND  GOLD,  &c. 


Most  Reliable  on  the  Market. 


Proprietors  for  United  Kingdom  : 

J.  CHOMETTE  &  SON,  15,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 

Also  Importers  of  FRENCH  COOKING  EARTHENWARE  and  LIMOGES  WARE. 

LARGEST  STOCKS  IN  LONDON.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


HART  & 
MOIST. 

Royal  Devon 

Art  Pottery, 

EXETER, 

Manufacturers  of 

Useful  &  Ornamental 

ART  .  .  . 
POTTERY. 

IN  ALL 

SHAPES, 
COLOURS 
&  DESIGNS 


ni 


Specialities  In 
VASES, 

FLOWER  POTS, 
JUGS,  TEAPOTS, 

TEA  SETS, 
CANDLESTICKS, 

And  other  Useful  Articles, 
Specialities  in 

GROTESQUE 

AND 

MOTTOED 
WARES. 
SAMPLES  AND  PRICE8 
ON  APPLICATION. 
ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 


JACKSON  &  GOSLING 


- Grosvenor  Works,  _ 

GREGORY  ST.,  LONGTON,  STAFFS. 

Manufacturers  of  GROSVENOR  CHINA, 

China  of  Every  Description  suitable  for  the  Home,  Foreign  &  Colonial  Markets 


IT  SAVES 
THE 

TABLECLOTH. 


SEE  THAT  SPOUT 


We  are  the  Sole 
Makers  of  the 


H 


NON-DRIP 

TEAPOT 

IN  CHINA. 


To  be  had  of  all  China 
and  Glass  Dealers. 


J 1 


NO  MORE 
SPOILT 

TABLECLOTHS 

The  patent  “  Non- 
Drip  ”  Teapot  has  a 
small  projection  which 
intercepts  the  drops 
and  causes  them  to 
fall  free  of  the  spout 
and  into  the  teacup. 
Thus  any  number  of 
cups  of  tea  may  be 
poured  out  without 
spilling  a  drop. 


SPECIALITIES  IN  TEA,  BREAKFAST,  DESSERT  SERVICES  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 


!i';  ;"  V*~/*‘ 1 ' :"" ’•.'••  *•" ’•':  '•  ■  :v «••’ •'. * *_  ••  •jif’P-  •.  '•-" '; ?:•  *  -V. '.V 1 


ESTABLISHED 


CENTURY 


<•  W  Lr?.k.„i  a,. 


JOSEPH  BOURNE  &  SON, 

Works  : —  London  Office  and  Show  Room  : — 

E.C.  > 

Telephone:  40  Belper.  Telegrams  :  Bourne,  Denby,  Derby.  Telephone:  9911  Central.  Telegrams:  DANESBY,  LONDON. 


Denby  Pottery,  near  Derby. 


ST.  ANDREW’S  HOUSE,  34,  Holborn  Viaduct, 

HOLBORN  CIRCUS, 
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NOW  MADE  IN  SIX 
SHAPES,  GLAZED 
OR  UNGLAZED. 


SEND 

FOR  LATEST 
LIST. 


FLAT  SHAPE. 


ROUND  SHAPE. 


New  Footwarmer 


ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

PRACTICAL. 


SAMPLES  MAY  BE  SEEN 


The  “Bungalow.” 


PRICES 

ON 

APPLICATION. 


AT  LONDON  SHOW  ROOMS. 


FOOTWflRMERS. 


!  1 
*  ) 
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Palissy  Pottery, 


National  Telephone  : 
Palissy  Pottery  :  No.  117  Long  ton. 


ONGTON, 


STAFFS. 


JONES  &  Co. 


IN  DINNER,  TEA,  AND  TOILET  WARE. 


Telegrams 
“  Palissy,” 
Longton 


A  SPEC/AL/TE. 


London  Show  Rooms  and  Office  : 

117,  HOLBORN, 


E.C. 


For  continuation 


see  page 
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Adolph,  Wm.,  &  Co . 

Aerograph  Co.,  Ltd . 

Alcock,  Henry,  Pottery, 

Ltd . 

Alexandra  Porcelain  Wks. 
Ambrosius,  Knauer  &  Go.... 
Anglo-Belge  Glass  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ltd . 

Arrowsmith,  T.,  &  Sons . 

Ault,  Wm . 


Produits  Car  antiques . 

Aerograph  . ! 

j-  Semi-China . 

Alexandra  Ware, Fancy  China,  Ac. 
Ceramic  Transfers . 

j  Fruit  Jars  . 

Stilts,  Spurs,  Thimbles,  Ac . 

Ault  Faience  . 


PAGE 

1407 
1411 

1306 

1337 

1409 

1327 

1408 
1309 


Bailey,  S.  G.,  &  Co.,  Ltd.... 

Baines,  C.  J.,  &  Co . 

Baker,  A.  H . 

Barclay,  S.,  &  Co . 

Barker  Bros,  Ltd . 

Beardmore,  Prank,  &  Co.  .. 

Beck  &  Le  Grand . 

Besser,  G . 

Best,  James,  &  Sons  . 

Beswick,  J.  W . 

Blyth  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd. 

Boden,  Henry,  &  Co . 

Booths,  Ltd . 

Bornkessel,  P . 

Boulton,  William,  Ltd . 

Bourne,  Joseph,  &  Son . 

Brittains,  Ltd . 

Burgess  &  Leigh . 

Burlington  Art  Pottery  I 

Co .  \ 

Burtles,  Tat-e  &  Co  . 


Manganese ,  Seger  Cones,  Ac...  .  1400 

Potters' Colours . 4499 

Colours  for  Aerograph  Blowing  '.  .  ]  1407 

Agents  and  Factors  .  1339 

China  and  Earthenware .  1324 

Earthenware  . 

Silica  . .  1409 

Ceramic  Transfers . 1499 

China  Clay,  and  China  Stone .  1399 

Majolica,  Ac .  4339 

China  . 

Blue  Ball  Clay  4495 

Earthenware  . 4393 

Glass  Blow  Pipes,  Ac . *  4449 

Engineer ,  Potters'  Machinery .  1343 

Glazed  Domestic  Stoneware  ... .  1315 

Potters'  Printing  Papers .  1398 

Toilet  Ware,  Ac . ]]  ]  ]  ]]  4354 

Art  Pottery,  Ac .  4326 

Flint  and  Coloured  Glass .  vii 


Carder,  C.,  &  Sons  . 

Ceramic  Tunnel  Oven 

Building  Co.,  Ltd . 

Clark,  John . 

Clarke,  J.  &  Sons  . !.” 

Clough  &  Lester  . 

Colley,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd . " 

Copeland,  W.  T.,  &  Sons  ... 
Corbishley,  A.  H.  &  Co.  ... 

Cotton,  Elijah . 

CristalajEries  de  Baccarat. 


Footwarmers . 

|  Tunnel  Burning  Ovens . 

Lawns  . 

Metal  Covers  . 

Earthenware,  Ac . ' 

Semi-Porcelain  . 

China  and  Earthenware  . 

Seconds  . 

Jugs  . . . ....... 

Glass . 


1335 

1406 

1402 

1405 

1326 

1319 

i 

1326 

1341 

1322 


j  Darlison  Bros . 

I  Davies,  A.  &  J.  . 

1  Davies,  J.  J  .&  Sons 
De  Bruyn,  Gve.,  &  Fils.’.'.’ 

Dennis,  F.,  &  Co . 

DEWES  &  COPESTAKE 

Dornberger,  S.,  &  Co . 

Douxton  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dudson  Bros . 


Agents . 

Glassivare  . 

Dicnnonds  for  Drilling  "cMna ....]' 

Majolica  . 

Earthenware  . ’’t 

China  and  Earthenware 
Table  Glass, China,  A  Earthenware 

Stoneware  and  Faience  . 

China  and  Earthenware 
Jasper  Ware,  Earthenware 


PAGE 

1352 

1334 

1408 

1330 

1320 

1338 

1340 

iii 

viii 
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Edwards,  J.,  &  Sons,  Ltd.. 

Edwards  &  Brown  . . 

I  Edwards  &  Jones  . ..... 

Emery,  Joseph  P . 

Emery,  Robert  .....!.! 


Thimbles,  Stilts,  and  Spurs 

China  . 

Potters'  Machinery  . 

Potters'  Colours . 

Potters'  Colours . 


1409 

1328 

1340 

vi 

1407 


Fayle,  B.,  &  Co . 

Floyd,  R.,  &  Sons  . 

Ford,  C.,  &  Co . 

Ford,  S.,  &  Co . " 

Forester,  Thos.,  &  Son’s! 

Ltd . 

Furlong  Mills  Co!!  Ltd.  ”! 
Furnivals,  Ltd . ! 


Clays  . 

Earthenware,  Ac . 

Thimbles,  Stilts,  and  Spurs , 
Earthenware  . 

Art  Pottery .  . 

Flint,  Stone,  Felspar,  Ac . 

Earthemvare  . 


1398 

1313 

1404 

1338 

1325 

1409 

1335 


Gardner,  Wm.,  &  Sons  . 

Gibson  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

Gosling  &  Gatensbury . 

Goss,  William  H . . ... 

Gray,  Joseph  . 

Green,  R.,  &  Sons  !!!!!! . 

Green,  T.  G„  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ." 

Gregory,  J.  G.  &  Son . 

Grhvtwades,  Ltd . 

Grose  &  Stocker  . 


“  Rapid  ”  Sifter  and  Mixer .  1402 

Jet,  Rockingha/m,  and  Earthenware  viii 

Potters'  Machinery  .  1412 

Heraldic  Ivory  Porcelain .  1306 

Earthenware  .  .  4 goo 

Table  Glass,  Ac .  1337 

Yellow  Ware,  Ac .  1320 

Potters'  Material  Merchants  .  1400 

Earthenware  . . !  4334 

China  Clay  and  China  Stone .  1406 


Hall,  John,  &  Co.  (of 

Stourbridge),  Lhd . 

Hall,  Neville,  &  Co . 

Hancock,  J.,  &  Son,  Ltd.  ... 
Harris,  F.  W.,  &  Co . 


Firebricks  . 

China  and  Glass  Riveters 

Ceramic  Colours,  Ac . 

Ventilating  Engineers  .... 


1402 

1408 

1397 

1410 
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MACHINERY 


Patent 

No. 

9536  08 


Telephone :  Manor  Foundry.  FENTON. 

845  Central.  *  7  7 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


casting 


up  complete 


with  Modern 


IMITATION  IS  THE  SINCEREST  FLATTERY . 

WE  are  the  original  inventors  and  patentees  of  the  “Dish  Machine,”  which  is  used  by 
the  principal  potters  and  admitted  by  them  to  still  be  the  best  on  the  market. 


Dish  Machine 
for  Oval  Cover 
Dishes,  Flat 
Dishes,  Bakers, 
&c.  &c. 


of  all  kinds. 


Blunger 


ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 


specially 

designed 

for 


Factories  fitted 


purposes. 


Machinery . 


Speciality 

PUTTER'S 


-  TANKS  »  PACKING  POTTERY 


for  EXPORT. 


WITH  REMOVABLE  TOP- 
PLATE  as  ILLUSTRATION, 
or  WITH  RIVETTED  TOP. 
Any  Size  Manhole  and  Cover. 


F.  A.  KEEP, 
JUXON  U  CO. 

Globe  Works, 
Barn  Street, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams  : 

“  STRUCTURES, 
BIRMINGHAM.” 


50 

Gallons 

# 

2ft 

Oin. 

cube  inside 

measurement. 

100 

>> 

. 

2  ft. 

7in. 

*  9 

yy 

yy 

200 

*  9 

3ft. 

2in. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

300 

»* 

# 

3ft. 

8in. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

400 

4ft. 

Oin 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Telephone 
Central  3779 
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INDEX-BUYERS’  GUIDE  — Continued. 


Hart  &  Moist  . 

Harzer,  C.,  &  Co . 

Hassall,  G . 

Heath,  Thomas  . 

Heraeus,  W.  C . 

Herbert,  E . 

Hughes,  E.,  &  Co . 

Hulme,  Henry,  &  Sons 

Hulme,  Thos . 

Hulsen,  J.,  &  Co . , 


Jackson,  J.  A . 

Jackson  &  Gosling  . 

Jenkins,  John  . 

Johnson  Bros.  (Hanley), 

Ltd . 

Johnson,  Matthey  &  Co.  ... 
Jones,  Albert  E.,  &  Co.  ... 
Jones,  John  . 


page 

Art  Pottery .  1314 

Filter  Presses .  1393 

Printing  d  Transferring  Machines  1410 

Earthenware  .  1337 

Liquid  Gold,  dc .  1406 

Fireproof  Ware  .  1323 

China;  “  Opalart” .  1303 

Earthenware  .  1309 

Potters'  Merchant .  1403 

Holdcroft’s  Thermoscope  .  1403 

Opaque  Glazes  .  1496 


Glassware .  1329 

China  .  1314 

Agent  .  1328 

Earthenware  .  ii 

Liquid  Gold  and  Colours .  1397 

General  d  Decorated  Earthenware  1316 
English  Refined  Borax .  1410 


Poole,  Thos . 

Pottery  and  Glass  Trades 

Poulenc  Freres  . 

Pountney  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Price,  Powell  &  Co . 

Primrose  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd. 


China  . 

Benevolent  Institution 

Liquid  Gold  . . 

Earthenware . 

Stoneware  . 

Earthenware  . 


PAGE 

1338 

1329 

1395 

1305 

1329 

1336 


Batauds,  Limited  . 

Batcliffe  &  Co . 

Bedfern,  G.  F.,  &  Co . 

Beeves,  James . 

Bider,  Ed.  G . 

Bock,  H.  &  Son  . . 

Bohrbach,  J . 

Boyal  Aller  Yale  and 
Watcombe  Art  Pot¬ 
teries  . 

Boyal  Art  Pottery  Co . 

Boyal  Crown  Derby  Por¬ 
celain  Co.,  Ltd.,  The . 


Ceramic  Transfers .  vi 

Earthenware  . 1334 

Patents .  1410 

Earthenware  .  1309 

Glass  Bevelling  Machines .  1410 

Seconds .  1326 

Potters'  Machinery  .  1410 

Decorated ,  Grotesque  and  Mottoed 
Wares  .  1342 

Flower  Pots,  Vases,  dc .  1333 

China,  dc . 1346 


Kay  Brothers,  Ltd . 

Keeling  &  Walker  . 

Keep,  F.  A.,  Juxon  &  Co.  ... 

Kent,  E.  J . 

Kent,  William . 

Kidd,  J . 

Kilner  Bros.,  Ltd . 


Liphardt,  B . 

Lovatt  &  Lovatt . 

Lovering,  John,  &  Co. 


Pottery  Cements .  1402 

Flint  and  Stone  Grinders,  dc .  1405 

Packing  Tanks  .  1317 

Valuer . 4406 

Old  Staffordshire  Figures,  dc .  1339 

Glassware  .  1328 

Bottle  Manufacturers  .  1412 


China  . 1336 

Glazed  Domestic  Stoneware .  1321 

China  Clay .  i3gg 


Sadler,  James,  &  Sons,  Ld.  Teapots .  1324 

Sankey,  Bichard,  &  Son  ...  Garden  Pots  .  1335 

Sheffield  Smltg.  Co.,  Ltd.  Gold  Rags,  dc.,  Bought  .  1409 

Shirley,  J.  &  H.  B .  Potters'  Materials .  1409 

Show  and  Sample  Booms  (London) .  1308 

Smith,  Sampson  .  China  Tea  and  Breakfast  Sets  ".',  1332 

Smith,  Thos.,  &  Sons .  Copper  Rollers,  dc .  1410 

Snowdon,  C.  E.,  &  Co .  Brown  ( Sunderland )  Earthenware  1336 

Soho  Pottery,  Ltd .  General  Earthenware  .  1330 

Springer  &  Co .  China  .  1339 

“  Staffordshire  Sentinel  ” .  1405 

Stevens  &  Williams,  Ltd.  Table  Glass .  1344 

Stiff,  James,  &  Sons .  Stoneware  .  1352 

Swann,  A.  P .  Colours  and  Glazes  .  1404 

Syer,  Ernest  .  Pickle  and  Cruet  Bottles .  1335 


Macintyre,  James  &  Co.,  )  Tr.  ,  . 

Ltd .  t  High-class  Ceramics  . 

McNay,  Chas.  W.,  &  Sons.  Earthenware  . 

Maling,  C.  T.,  &  Sons  .  Earthenware  . 

Mandt,  F .  Finely  Ground  Felspar . 

Manor  Engineering  Co.,  1  -r,  ..  ,  , . 

Ltd .  j  Potters  Machinery . 

Martin  Brothers,  Ltd.  ...  China  Clay,  China  Stone,  dc 
Massey.  C.,  &  Son,  Ltd.  ...  Calcined  and  Hard  Bone  Ash 

May,  J.  M.,  &  Co .  Glass,  China,  dc . 

Mbthven,  D.,  &  Sons .  Earthenware,  dc. 

Mintons  Ltd .  China  . . 

Mockel,  Dr .  Liquid  Gold  . 

Moore,  Bernard .  Consultant  Potter  . ' 

Morley,  Fox,  &  Co.,  Ltd....  Earthenware  . 


1313 

1326 

1350 

1408 

1317 

1399 

1400 
1405 
1326 
1345 
1402 
1402 
1319 


Tams,  John,  &  Son . 

Taylor,  Lincoln . 

Taylor  &  Kent  . 

Earthenware  . 

China,  Glass,  Earthenware 

China  . 

1301 

1306 

1324 

1336 

1399 

Taylor,  W.  Howson  . 

Art  Ware . 

Thriscutt  &  Bale  . 

Potting  Clays . 

Tooth  &  Co . 

Bretby  Art  Pottery . 

Potters'  Colours . 

1311 

Toplass,  William  S . 

vii 

Townshend’s  Art  Metal  i 
Co.,  Ltd .  | 

1  Fireproof  China  and  Aluminium, 

1  Stands  . 

iv 

Varcoe,  Wm.,  &  Sons,  Ltd.  China  Clay  and  Stone . viii,  1401 

Vogler,  Georges  .  Crystal  Quartz  . 1408 


National  Glass  Co . 

North  Devon  Clay  Co.,  ( 

Ltd .  ) 

North  Staffordshire  Pul-  ( 

VERISER  CO .  f 


Glassware  . 

Clays  . 

Flint,  Felspar,  dc 


1356 

1399 

1408 


Osler,  F.  &  C.,  Ltd .  Table  and  Fancy  Glass 


1350 


Pearson’s  Basket  Factory. 

Pearson,  James,  Ltd . 

Pearson  &  Co . 

Pike  Bros . . . . . 

fPlLKINGTON’s  TlLE  &  POT¬ 
TERY  Co.,  Ltd . 

PlLLIVUYT,  AlBT.,  &  Co . 

iPlLLIVUYT,  C.,  &  CO . 

iPlSTOR,  G . 

Plant,  B.  H.  &  S.  L . 


Hampers . 

Salt  Glazed  Earthenware. 
Chesterfield  Brownware  .. 
Dorset  Ball  Blue  Clay,  dc, 

Art  Ware . . . 

Fireproof  China . 

Fireproof  China . : . 

Fancy  and  Useful  Glass  .. 
China  . 


1335 

1402 

1441 

1399 

1346 

1320 

1314 

1309 

iv 


Walsh,  John  Walsh  .  Fancy  Glass,  dc . 

Webb,  Thos.,  &  Sons,  Ltd,  Glass .  1346 

Wedgwood  *  Co..  Ltd . 134* 


Wedgwood,  Josiah,  &  Sons,  /  „  „7  . 

Ltd  J-  Earthenware,  China,  dc., 


m 


Wengers,  Ltd .  Colours,  Chemicals, and  Seger  Cones  v 

West  of  England  China  /  „7  .  ~7 

Clay  Co.,  Ltd . s .  \  Chma  ClaV .  1395 

Wildblood,  Heath  &  Sons  .  China  .  1307 

Wilkinson,  A.  J.,  Ltd .  Earthenware  .  1303 

Willett,  T.,  &  Co .  Engineers,  dc .  1411 

Winkle,  F.,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  Earthenware  .  1305 

Wood,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Printers,  dc .  1405 

Worcester  Boyal  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd .  1348 

Wright,  Geo.  E.,  &  Co .  Manufacturers'  Agents .  1339 

Wuidart,  J.,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ...  Table  Glass .  1334 


Young  &  Hodgson,  Ltd .  Glass,  and  Earthenware . ; .  1322 
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MORLEY,  FOX  *  COMP1 

_ _ _  LIMITED, 


MANUFACTURERS, 

o €eading  Wined  : 

TOILETS, 


FENTON, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


TEA  AND 
DINNER  WARE, 


JUGS. 


CHEESES, 
&c.,  &c. 


GENERAL  GOODS  FOR  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  MARKETS. 


Large  Shipping  Orders  Quickly  Executed. 


Alfred  Colley  &  Co.,  w.,  ™»"  ^ TUB8T4LL- 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  n  1C  •  O  1  ‘ 

. .  .  Best  Grade . . .  Koyal  bemi-rorcelain 


STAFFORDSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 


CANADA,  UNITED  8TATES  and  COLONIES 
a  Speciality. 


IN  DINNER,  TEA,  AND  TOILET. 


% 


* 


CO 


S'BHT.  ” 


r,o*.  ^ 

T£a  and  bb6* 


4? 


BLYTH  PORCELAIN  CO.,  LTD.,  LONGTON,  STAFFS 


London  and  Country  Representative — 


MR.  W.  WARBURTON. 
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ALBERT  PILLIVUYT  &  CO. 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  GREEN  GLAZE 

french  fireproof  china 

Large  Stocks  are  held  in  London  for  Immediate  Delivery. 

Showrooms  &  Warehouses— 99,  Hatton  Garden,  London, 

F-  TRAUFFLER,  Agent.  E.c. 

Specialite  :  fireproof  earthenware, 

ENAMELLED  WHITE  INSIDE  LEADLESS  GLAZE. 

EARTHENWARE 

SHOULD  TAKE  NOTE  THAT 

F  DENNIS  &  CO  ALEXANDRA  POTTERY, 

-  UL1>I1>1>3  &  FENTON,  STOKE-ON-TRENT, 

Are  producing  GOOD  LINES  at  exceptionally  low  prices  in  Tea  Ware,  Celeste,  Pink,  Blue,  and 
Gieen  Bands,  and  White  and  Gold  Tea  Sets  (Minton,  Worcester,  Fluted,  and  Paris  Shapes). 

SPECIALLY  SUITED  FOR  THE  COLONIES. 

Also  Cover  Dishes,  Bakers,  Pudding  Bowls,  Jugs,  &c.,  &c. 

TRY  OUR  PUDDING  BOWLS  LEADLESS  GLAZES. 

G.  GREEN  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

CHURCH  GRE8LEY  POTTERIES,  burton-on-trent. 


TEAPOTS,  ROCKINGHAM,  JET  DECORATED,  SAMHH  IYANH0E. 

X  GOVERNMENT  STAMPED  MEASURES.  X 

C.C.  JELLY  CANS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  FLUTED  WHITE,  AND  IYORY,  GILT  TEA  WARE. 

DINNER,  TOILET,  AND  GENERAL  EARTHENWARE. 


GREEN’S  FIREPROOF 
PIE  DISH. 

Simple.  Effective.  Lasts  Longer.  Ho  Extra  Charge. 


Regd.  No.  524039. 


VWVVWWWV/VWVVVVV 

Telegraphic  Address : 

GREEN,  CHURCH  GRESLEY. 

Telephone  No.:  581  Swadlincote. 
London  Agent : — 

MR.  JOHN  BROCK, 

25,  THAVIES  INN,  E.C. 


IT  SAVES 
THE 

TABLECLOTH. 


PATENT 

NON-DRIP 

TEAPOT. 


PRICE  LISTS  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION. 


PATENT  10392. 
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The  Pottery,  LANGLEY  MILL,  nb ar  NOTTINGHAM. 


S) 


And  are 
indispensable 
during  the 
cold  weather. 


Langley  “Cooks”  Ware. 


WE  would  draw  special  attention  to  the  hard 
nature  of  the  body  of  clay  in  LANGLEY 
Cooks  Ware,  which  prevents  the  absorption 
of  fats,  &c,,  and  keeps  the  vessel  cleanly  and 
wholesome. 


When  used  carefully  and  in  accordance  with 
instructions  attached  to  each  piece  we  guarantee  the 
ware. 

On  receipt  of  postcard  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
post  to  you  our  new  list  of  Cooking  Ware. 


LONDON  SHOW  ROOMS:  55,  Hatton  Garden.  JOSEPH  LOCKETT  &  SONS,  LTD.,  Agents. 
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^G/steR^-0’ 


SIqI S.H  HE)  176^  ^*>DE 


+9  *°S  FLINT  GLASS  MANUFACTURERS.  $*. 

(FULL  CRYSTAL.) 


Telegrams—"  CRISTAUX-LONDON.” 


Telephone  No.-  4880  HOLBORN. 


YOUNG  &  HODGSON,  Lra 

60,  Shoe  Lane,  Charterhouse  St., 


Telephone  :  P.O.  CENTRAL  449. 


LONDON,  E.C. 


FLOWER  POTS,  BULB  BOWLS, 
CHINA  AND  GLASS. 

LOOSE  AND  IN  ORIGINAL  CASES. 

SPECIAL  LINES  SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TRADE  NOW  ON  VIEW. 

AGENTS  FOR 

Ryland’s  celebrated  Fruit  Preserving  Bottles. 

Osborne  China  Co.,  Longton. 

Carl  Schlegelmilch,  Suhl.  Trinket  Sets,  Cruets,  Salads,  &c. 

Heinrich  Kralik,  Meistersdorf.  Bohemian  Glass. 

EXTENSIVE  SHOWROOMS  OPEN  DAILY  9  TO  6.30. 
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FIREPROOF  GOODS. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

You  should  stock  “HEATHERBERT”  FIREPROOF  WARE.  It 

is  now  being  well  advertised  in  the  Ladies’  papers,  so  that 
a  demand  will  certainly  be  made  upon  you  to  supply  it. 


The 

Very 

Thing  for 

Christmas 

Trade. 


Genu  i  ne 
French 
Fireproof 


WARE 


Shaded  outside  in  Beautiful  Crust 
Tint  and  inside  White  Glaze, 
giving  the  highest  perfection  of 
::  ::  hygienic  excellence.  ::  :: 

Can  be  used 

DIRECT  FROM  STOVE 
-W  TO  TABLE.  §*“ 

LOW  IN  PRICE. 

Sold  at  all  High-class  Dealers. 


Wholesale  Agent;  E. HERBERT, 

25  Bartlett’s  Buildings,  Holborn  Circus  EC. 


The 

Very 

Thing  for 
Christmas 
Trade. 


Have  you  seen  my  HIGH  GLAZED,  RICH  BROWN 

PARIS  WARE? 

Roasting  Dishes,  Paris  Marmites,  Oval  Brazing  Pans,  &c. 

(A  great  improvement  on  other  makes  and  considerably  cheaper.) 

^ mmm 

Genuine  “Vallauris”  Marmites,  Casseroles,  Stewpots,  &c. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  noted  "L.L.”  French  Fireproof  Porcelain. 

Cafetieres,  Souffles,  Pie  Dishes,  &c.,  &c. 
ILLUSTRATED  TRADE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

Wholesale  only — 

EV  V  Showroom  and  Warehouse — - 

.  HLKBLK  I  ,  25,  Bartlett’s  Buildings, 

HOLBORN  CIRCUS,  E.C.  To~?vNo' 

CHEAPEST  HOUSE  IN  LONDON. 

ENORMOUS  STOCK  KEPT  IN  WAREHOUSES  AT  BARTLETT’S  BUILDINGS  AND  LEATHER  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Elegant  Shapes 
Choice  Designs 


IN 


Tea  Ware,  Breakfast  Ware, 
Fancy  Trays,  Rose  Bowls, 
After-Dinner  Coffees,  and 
Fancies. 

MAKERS  OF  GENERAL  GOODS 

London  Agent:  Mr.  G.  BUXBAUM, 

4,  New  Zealand  Avenue,  Barbican 


gARTHENWARE 


NEW  DESIGNS 
NEW  SHAPES 

Toilet,  Dinner,  Flower  Pots, 
Jugs,  Trinket  Sets,  Tea 
Pots,  Fruit  Trays,  Celery, 
Bread  Trays,  &c.,  &c. 

j  T.  FERNEYHOUGH. 


Country 
Representatives 


J.  FRANCE. 

Telephone:  82  LONDON. 


TAYLOR  &  KENT,  Florence  Works,  L0NGT0N. 


CHINA 

TEA  &  BREAKFAST  SETS 


BEST  MINIATURE  l/- RETAIL 

LINE  IN  THE 
TRADE 


9  PIECES 
BOXED 


AND 


GENERAL  FANCY  GOODS. 

Special  Lines  in  Present, 
View,  and  Arms  Ware. 


London  Show  Rooms  : 

16,  HATTON  GARDEN,  E.C. 

Mr.  GEO.  JOHNSON. 


PARIAN 

NOVELTIES 

NEWEST  SHAPES. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES. 


The  above  can  be  supplied  in  Floral  or  Heraldic  Designs 


COAT  OF  ARMS  WARE 
a  Speciality. 

Having  over  2,000  badges  engraved 
we  now  make  no  charge  for  engrav¬ 
ing,  however  small  the  order. 
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Thomas  Forester  «  Sons 


Longton 


Ltd., 


Christmas  Season.  1910 

A  Grand  Series  of 

NEW  VASES 

in  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS  at  MODERATE  PRICES. 


New  Special  Designs  in 

POTS  &  PEDESTALS 

from  3/9  each. 

NEW  DECORATED  and  PLAIN  FLOWER  POTS. 


NEW  BULB  BOWLS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

(£r 

CHINA  TEA  AND  BREAKFAST  WARE 

IW  We  would  specially  invite  your 
attention  to  this  Department,  as  for  the 
Christmas  Season  we  have  produced 
50  or  60  New  Patterns  and  Shapes. 

QUAINT!!!  ARTISTIC!!!  ORIGINAL!!! 


London  Show  Rooms  -  -  105,  HATTON  GARDEN 

Manchester  ditto  —  -  3,  HANOVER  STREET,  SHUDEHILL 
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CLOUGH  &  LESTER’S, of  Smithfield  Works,  Longton,  Staffs. 

absolutely  the  BEST  HOUSE  in  I  the  Hrade  £f or  -  , ; . 

MIXED  CRATES •iBESTmdSECONDS  GOODS 

in  Semi-Porcelain,  China,  Earthenware,  Jet,  Rockingham,  and  Mottled  Wares. 

- - -  SPECIALITIES .  _ _ 

JUGS,  TEAPOTS,  TOILET  and  DINNER  WARE  IN  SEMI-PORCELAIN  SECONDS 

EVERYTHING  WE  SELL  IS  FIRST-CLASS  value 

-  UE-  LIST  OF  CRATES  OF  SECONDS  ON  APPLICATION. 


H.  ROCK  &  SON 

STOKE-ON-TRENT, 

Have  for  disposal  each  week  a  few  pack* 
ages  of  China  and  Earthenware  Seconds, 
in  crates  12  to  15  cwts.  Prices  on  applica* 
tion.  Only  small  country  towns  need  apply. 
They  will  not  be  sold  in  large  towns 
♦  .  .  where  best  goods  are  sold  .  .  . 


CHEAP  CRATES. 

SECONDS  AND  BEST  GOODS 


Good  Seconds  Bulk  Crates  for  Cash. 
Special  CHEAP  LINES  in  DINNER  and 
TOILET  SETS. 

TEAPOT  CRATES  at  CUT  PRICES. 
Special  Assorted  Crates  for  Shopkeepers. 


Ik* 


WRITE  FOR  LISTS. 


A.  H.  CORBISHLEY  &  CO. 

39,  James  St.,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


CHARLES  W.  McNAY  &  SONS, 

1VT n  n  fd  />tn  nAna  n  _ _ _ i 


BRIOGENESS  POTTERY, 

inoSdhigUDinSner,  TeTa^Tohet'ware^l0  0'  Sp5npdAlPrinted>  Enamelled,  and  Gilded, 

’  ’  d  Tctt:dpxptker Stands- &c-’ for  a11  Home: 

DIRECT  STEAMER  BO’NESS  TO  LONDON. 

GOODS  FOR  SHIPMENT  FREE  GLASGOW  OR  LEITH. 

KIRKCALDY  POTTERY 

KIRKCALDY, 

MANUF  ACTURBB8  OK  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OK  SCOTLAND 

EARTHENWARE  in  C.C.,  8P0NCED,  PRINTED,  ENAMELLED,  AND  GILDED, 

TV  .  ■  FOR  ALL  HOME.  COLONIAL,  AND  OTHER  MARKETS 

irect  steamer  Kirkcaldy  to  London,  at  very  low  rate  of  freight.  Goods  for  shipment  free  Glasgow  or  Leith 
T  a  cu.  t-,  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

______ o^jo^rn^h^artleU^BuildiDff^^nlborn^ELO^ ^^^^^Representative  :  Mr.  W.  WORSLEY. 

THE  BURLINGTON  ART  POTTERY  CO 

GRANVILLE  WORKS.  HAIVT.P.v  err'  a  -CD3C. 


Manufacturers 

of 

Art  Pottery, 
Faience, 
and  Specialities 
in 

Bright  Colours, 
Placques, 
Ash  Trays. 


Telegrams  ; — 
Granville  Works, 
Hanley. 

Jardinieres, 

Vases, 

Miniatures, 

from  1  Jins.  lo  1 4 ins. 
high, 

Hat-Pin  Heads, 
Trays,  &c. 


.SAMPLE  PACKAGES  OF  THE  ABOVE  CAN  BE  HAD  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 
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ANGLO-BELGE  GLASS 
ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 

Phone:  5573  HOLBORN.  Wires:  GLASYNGE,  LONDON. 


::  WE  HAVE  READY  :: 

Three  New  Publications 

WHICH  ARE  OF  THE  UTMOST  INTEREST 

to 

Genuine  Buyers 

::  ::  LARGE  AND  SMALL  ::  :: 

of 

Fancy  Table  and  Useful 

Glass. 

May  We  send  you  Copies  ?  They  are  as  follows  : — 

No.  1.  “  D”  LIST.  Sample  Assortments  of  Cases  at  Case  Prices 
No.  2.  “SILENT  SALESMEN”  LIST.  Easels  and  Wire  Fittings 
No.  3.  “  C”  LIST.  Loose  Glass,  Carriage  Free,  Cases  uncharged 


LONDON:  13,  ST.  ANDREW  STREET, 
HOLBORN  CIRCUS,  E.C.  :: 
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EDWARDS  &  DROWN 


ENGLISH  GLASSWARE 


Comprising 
LEMON  SQUEEZES 
POTTING  POTS, 


And  a  Large 
.  .  Variety  of  . . 

PENNY  GOODS, 


brawn  moulds 

PIANO 

INSULATORS, 

INSULATORS 

for  Electrical  Purposes, 

PAVEMENT 

LIGHTS, 
SHIP  LIGHTS, 
And  other  LENSES. 


DISHES,  PLATES, 
SALTS, 
SUGARS  and 

CREAMS 

WINES, 

MATCH  STRIKERS, 
CANDLESTICKS, 


Also  an  assortment  of 
Goods  specially  suited  to 
Foreign  Markets. 


JOSEPH  KIDD,  Flint  and  Colored  Glass  Manufacturer 

Gibbon  St.,  Bradford  Rd.,  Ancoats,  MANCHESTER, 


^lS  % 


ESTABLISHED 

1880. 


CHINA 

Manufacturers, 

High  St.,  LONGTON,  staffs. 

Specialities  in  Mazarine  Blue  Decorations,  Tea  Sets,  Afternoon 

Sets,  Jellies,  Sweets,  Fern  Pots,  &c. 


AGENT  for  Telegraphic  Address:  “ENTANGLE,  LONDON, 

Telephone  No.  1538  H0LB0RN. 

FURNIVALS,  Ltd., 

E’WARE. 

HAMMERSLEY&Co. 

CHINA, 

AND 

BOHEMIAN  CRYSTAL 
CLASS. 


32,  Ely  Place, 

HOLBORN,  LONDON,  B.C. 
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NOW 


is  tKe  time  to 
order 


No 


SOLE 

MAKERS 


PRICE 
POWELL 

&  Co., 

The  Potteries,  BRISTOL. 


PRICES 

FOOT  WARMERS 

made  in  the  Best 

Bristol  Stoneware 

AND 

Unsurpassed 
for  Durability 
&  Strength. 


67.  Tele 


(grams:  “Pottery,  Bristol.” 
phone  :  National  279. 


The  Pottery  &  Glass  Trades  Benevolent  Institution 

Was  established  in  the  year  1881  for  the  Relief  and  Assistance  of  Employes  (being  Members  of  the  Institution)  and  their  Widows 
who,  from  old  age  or  other  unavoidable  cause  may  be  rendered  incapable  of  supporting  themselves. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

GOVERNOR  .  21s.  Od .  2  Votes. 


MEMBER,  wnen  not  more  than  30  years  of  age,  10s.  6d.  _  1  Vote. 

,,  from  30  to  35  years  of  age,  12s.  6d .  1  Vote. 

LIFE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

LIFE  SUBSCRIBER  ...  6  Guineas  ...  1  Vote. 

LIFE  GOVERNOR .  10  Guineas  ...  2  Votes. 

Annuities  are  granted  to  Members  of  £25, 


MEMBER,  from  36  to  40  years  of  age,  16s.  Od.  ...  1  Vote 
,,  „  40  to  45  „  „  ,,  18s.  6d.  _  1  Vote. 

AND  DONATIONS. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  ...  26  Guineas  ...  6  Votes 

PATRON  .  60  Guineas  ...  10  Votes 

and  to  the  Widows  of  Members  of  £15. 


Offices  of  the  Institution:  49,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ii 


TELL-TALE  MILK  JUGS 

GUARANTEED  GRADUATED  IN  LONDON. 

Manufacturer  of  Graduated  Glassware 
Clear  Letter  Measures  and  Tumblers. 

J.  A.  JACKSON, 

348,  City  Road,  London,  E.C. 

jdcid  tBadging  on  Hotel  Qlass. 

WHOLESALE  AND  EXPORT  ONLY. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


'PHONE  .  . 
1609  CITY. 
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Telephone  :  444  COBRIDGE. 


Telegrams  :  “SOHO  POTTERY,  COBRIDGE.’ 


SOHO  POTTERY,  Ltd., 

Removed  to  COBRIDGE  (L:i,cHen'^l,",ok&cO''s)J  STAFFS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF* 


FINE  SEMI  -  PORCELAINE. 

DINNER,  TEA,  AND  TOILET  WARE. 


OUR  LATEST 
SUCCESSES  - 


trade  mark 

SOHO  POTTERY  LIMITED 
CO  BRIDGE. 
ENGLAND. 


Many  Good  Class  Designs. 

DAVENPORT  WARE  (A  Reproduction) 

&  SOUAN  TOILET  WARE  AND  FLOWER  POTS 

Hot-Water  Sets,  Cheese  Stands,  Jugs,  and  Sweets  Trays 

LONDON  SHOW  ROOMS  .  . 

First  Floor,  GAMAGE  BUILDINGS,  HOLBORN,  E.C. 


G—  De  Bruyn  &  Fils 


Majolica 


FIVES,  LILLE,  NORTH  FRANCE. 


Manufacturers 


r«mrma 


VASES  in  a  large  variety  of  Shapes  and  Decorations. 

FLOWER  POTS.  A  large  assortment  from  the  cheapest  to  high-class  goods. 

POTS  &  PEDESTALS.  Good  Styles,  Shapes,  and  Colourings,  also  Plaques,  Ash  Trays,  Asparagus  Sets 
.  bacco  Jars,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Fancy  Goods,  also  Manufacturers  of  Kitchen  Utensils! 

SPECIAL  LINES  for  the  coming  season  in  Bulb  Bowls,  including  our  latest  Novelty  a  Bulb  Bowl  with 
a  giooved  nm  for  growing  grass,  and  the  ordinary  Common  Garden  Shape  Pots  in  old  Dutch 

we  expect ’atargelate.  S‘ZeS'  ^  ^  Cheap  “d  Saleable  article  which  0URht be  ordered  eariy,  as 


Sole  Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom: 

Mr.  ALFRED  BAKER,  8,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn  Circus,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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The  Seal  of  Public  Approval  has  already 

been  given  to  the  latest  addition  to  the 
“GR1MWADE  HYGIENIC  DOMESTIC  WARE.” 


THE 


it 


Quick-Cooker  Pudding  Bowl. 


>■ 


fhe  merits  of  this  invention  have  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
most  exacting  critics,  and  their  appreciation  has  taken  a  very  practical  form. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  buy  it  now  ! 

Orders  must  needs  be  executed  in  rotation ! 

A  Word  to  the  Wise  is  sufficient! 


Grimwades  D 


TD. 


5  TOKE-  ON -  TRENT 

And  13,  ST.  ANDREW  STREET,  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
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JOSEPH 

MANUFACTURER 

OF 

EARTHENWARE 

FOE 

HOME  &  EXPORT. 

Special  Lines 

IN 

TOILET  WARE. 

JOGS,  TEAS, 
BUTTERS, 
FLOWERPOTS, 

VASES,  &c. 


GRAY, 


Britannia  Pottery ,  William  St.  Estat.  1890. 
HANLEY,  STAFFS. 

Best  possible  Value 


in 


PAINTED 
CHAMBERS 
BANDED 
CHAMBERS 
VASES, 
to  Retail  at  1/-- 

SMALL  SUGARS 
&  CREAM  GILT, 

to  Retail  at  3|d. 


SAMPSON  SMITH,  Longton,  Staffordshire. 


ESTABLISHED 
60  YEARS. 


Manufacturer  ,i  CHINA,  TEA  &  BREAKFAST  SETS  of  every  description. 

SPECIALITY  IN  UNOERGLAZE  COLOURS,  MATT  BLUE,  DARK  BLUE,  &c. 

arge  assortment  of  EARTHENWARE  FIGURES  and  DOGS  in  Assorted  Sizes,  nicely  Decorated  in  Colours  and  Gold 
Tel.  173.  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  SHIPPING  ORDERS. 

Londo.Snl  -°Rd 6  LnL  6CWilllai5  street-  DubIin-  Travellers  visit  North  and  South  Wales  and  other  districts. 

Longp.  agency  ■  Kd.  Green  &  Sons,  31,  St.  Bride  Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C.  Agent  for  Johnson,  Matthey  &  Co;’s  Liquid  Gold. 


Dudson  Brothers 

(Successors  to  JAMES  T.  DUDSON), 

HOPE  STREET,  HANLEY,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

^Manufacturers  of  Specialities  in  .  . 


T eapots,  &®c 


■! 


IN  DECORATED  STONEWARE  AND  JASPER  WARE. 

Illustrated  Pattern  Sheets  on  Application. 

Samples  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Mogridge  &  Underhay,  10,  Bartlett’s  Building,  Holborn,  London. 
Telegrams:  “DUDSON,  HANLEY”  National  Telephone:  No.  485. 
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Royal  Art  Pottery  C? 


Telephone— “LONGTON,  2.” 
Telegraphic  Address — 

“VASES,  LONGTON." 


Waterloo  Works,  LONGTON,  STAFFS 


our  SPECIALITIES  are 

VASES,  in  endless  shapes,  sizes,  and  decorations. 

CLOCK  SETS,  in  great  variety  of  shapes  and  decorations. 

FLOWER  POTS,  in  Floral,  Figure,  Bird,  and  Gold  decorations. 
POTS  and  PEDESTALS.  A  large  selection  of  sizes  and  decorations. 
MAJOLICA  FLOWER  POTS,  in  one  thousand  sizes  and  shapes. 

We  still  retain  the  premier  position  of  being  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
the  above  goods  in  England.  Every  Line  we  make  is  a  sure  seller  at  sight. 


If  you  have  not  had  our  new  Catalogue,  send  for  same. 
Representatives:  Mr.  C.  H.  BRITTAIN  and  Mr.  C.  S.  MEIGH. 

D 
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0.,  LTD., 


Registered  V,  ^ 
No. 

45894. 


ESTABLISHED 

1869. 


J.WUIDART  «  C 

26,  27  &  28,  BARTLETT’S  BUILDINGS, 

HOLBORN  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

TABLE  GLASS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

AND  SALE  LINES. 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  TRADE. 


Telephone:  HOLBORN  5788. 


Telegram*  :  WUIDART,  LONDON. 


J ffianvfattvriTt  of 


PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

EARTHENWARE 


Suitable  fur 

HOME  &  FOREIGN 
MARKETS. 


A, 

Clarence  Works, 

CHURCH  STREET, 

LONGTON,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

PRICES  UPON  APPLICATION. 


A.  &  J.  DAVIES 


are  the  makers  of 


IB 


Whisky 


at  their  Glass  Works. 

Dennis  Park. 


&1111111 1  n, 


Decanter 


STOURBRIDGE, 

England. 


and  will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  on  application  for  the  three  sizes,  in  brilliant  Crystal  Glass. 
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PEARSONS 


J  BASKET 
FACTORY, 

Established  91  years.  NOTTINGHAM. 
1910  Illustrated 
■  List,  24  pages,  jf 


PEARSONS 


BASKET  FACTORY 

NOTTINGHAM. 


U 

N 

I 

V 

E 

R 

S 

A 

L 


THE  VERY  BEST 

and  most  comfortable 
Foot  Warmer  extant. 


Regd.  Design 
No.  569012. 


The  only 
Hot  Water  Bottle 
that  can  be  used  with 
safety  for  all  purposes. 


RAPID  SALES  ASSURED 


Apply  for  Lists  at  once. 


C.  CARDER  8  SONS,  Estd.  1850. 

Leys  Pottery,  Brierley  Hill. 


F 

0 

0 

T 

W 

A 

R 

M 

E 

R 


PURNIYALS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  *  J 


LIMITED. 


All  Kinds  of  Earthenware. 

COBRIDGE.  STAFFORDSHIRE, 

LONDON  SHOW  BOOMS  (JOHN  JENKINS),  32,  ELY  PLACE,  E.C. 


Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World, 


BY 

SPECIAL 

APPOINTMENT 

TO 

Established  oi ter 


Quotations 
can  be 
given  for 
ANY 
quantity 
Carriage  Paid. 

ONLY  ADDRESS: 


HIS 

MOST  EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY 
THE  KING. 

SO  Years . 


NO  WAITING  ! 
Orders 
executed  the 
same  day  as 
received. 

Samples  Gratis 


RICHARD  SANKEY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

“  Bulwell  Potteries,”  NOTTINGHAM. 


FINEST  BOHEMIAN  CRYSTAL. 


CUT  PICKLES. 


POLISHED  BOTTOM  FINCERS. 


5695.  Crystal,  4-  -  doz. 
Ruby,  5  9  „ 

KNIFE  RESTS. 


- 1  lit 


5658.  13/9  doz. 


5651.  18  -  doz. 


No.  -14.  3,9  doz. 


ERNEST  SYER 


2,  Burgos  Grove,  GREENWICH,  S.E. 

City  “ Sample ”  lloom: — 

101,  Hatto.i  Carden,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Telegrams:  “PRIMROSE,  LONGTON.’ 


Telephone:  155  Longton. 


I 


PRIMROSE  POTTERY  C° 

High  Street,  Longton,  STAFFS. 

Manufacturers  of 


LTD., 


i 


f 


DINNER.TEA/ 


i 

t 


Also  makers  of  the  celebrated 


WHITE  SPIRAL  WARE 

SPECIALITIES  in  Jugs,  Vases,  Flower  Pots,  Cheese  Stands,  &c.,  &c. 


PRICE  LISTS  UPON  APPLICATION. 


1 


BROWN  (SV 

C.  E.  SNO 

National  Telephone  906. 

INDERLAND) 

EART 

HENWARE 

L  LATE 

T.  J.  RICKABY 
.  SUNDERLAN 

■  ? 

WDON  &  CC 

BRIDGE  POTTERIES 

&  GO. 

D. 

^  Why  do  the  leading  Wholesalers  carry 

ST.  GEORGE  CHINA? 

BECAUSE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT,  SHAPES 

ARE  NEW,  AND  BODY  IS  PERFECT. 

If  you  stock  View  or  Hand'painted  Crest  China  write  to 

R.  LIPHARDT,  237,  pershore  road,  Birmingham 

^  for  name  of  nearest  wholesale  supplier.  j 

Royal  8vo.  364  pp.  135  Illustrations.  , 

INDUSTRIAL  USES  OF  WATER. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  H.  DE  LA  COUX. 

Price  10/6  net  (post  free  in  U.K.  for  cash  with  order)  ;  Colonies 
11/-  net ;  other  countries,  12/-  net,  post  free. 

SCOTT,  GREENWOOD  &,  SON, 

8,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  London ,  E.C. 

RUSKIN  POTTERY 

(COLOURED  GLAZES  AND  LUSTRES). 

Highest  Awards:  GRAND  PRIZES,  ST.  LOUIS,  1904;  MILAN,  1906;  FRANCO-BRITISH,  1908; 

TWO  GRAND  PRIZES,  BRUSSELS,  1910. 

BUTTONS  for  Dresses,  &c„  are  now  in  great  demand. 

For  Particulars  apply  to  the  Sole  Maker, 

W.  HOWSON  TAYLOR,  JKS  West  Smethwick, 

"  1  J  '  Near  BIRMINGHAM. 
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Telephone  No.  499  LONGTON. 


ESTABLISHED  1864. 


Telegram. HEATH,  LONCTON. 


THOMAS  HEATH, 

Manufacturer  of  EARTHENWARE,  ART  WARE,  and  MAJOLICA. 

Albion  Works,  Longton,  Staffs. 


SPECI. 

LINES 


L  |  in  Decorated  Jugs,  Vases,  Flower-Pots,  Cheese 
•  (  Clock  Sets,  and  Novelties  of  all  descriptions,  &c. 

6  d.  BAZAAR  GOODS  A  SPECIALTY. 

New  Illustrated  Price  List  on  application. 


Dishes, 


Porcelain  Works 


TURN'TEPLITZ,  AUSTRIA. 

Austral  an  Agent  :  Mr.  FRANK  H.  TURTON,  14,  HUNTER  STREET,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


Makers  of 
China, 
Faience, 

Terra 

Cotta, 

Majolica, 

&c. 


Vases  at 
all  Prices, 

gggass 

Figures 
in  Great 
Variety. 


TEA  SETS.  DESSERT  SETS.  TRINKET  SETS.  GROTESQUES.  TERRACOTTA 
PICTURE  PANELS.  POTS  AND  PEDESTALS.  MANY  USEFUL  SUNDRIES. 

p  All  one  make.  P  All  from  our  Factory.  P 
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Thomas  Poole, 


Cobden  Works, 

LONGTON. 


ROYAL  STAFFORD  CHINA 

IN  . 

Tea  Sets ,  Breakfast  Sets,  Dessert  Sets, 
Biscuit  Jars,  Cruets,  Sweet  Dishes, 
Moustache  Cups,  Present  Ware,  Badged 
- - - Ware,  &c. - — 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  ©N  APPLICATION. 


Notice  will  be  given,  on  receipt  of  a  postcard,  of  the  date  of  our  Representative’s  visit  to  nearest  town. 

New  Zealand: 

F.  D.  WOODROFFE, 


HOME  REPRESENTATIVES 

North:  T.  H.  POOLE,  Junr,.  and 
T.  W.  DALE. 


Wyndham  Street,  Auckland. 


TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS,  “LINCOLN,  BURSLEM.” 


South  and  West  England,  and  South  and  North  Wales  • 

H.  W.  AIMTILL, 


SAMUEL  FORD  &  GO., 


TELEPHONE  No.  357. 

Lincoln  Pottery, 


Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Decorated 

EARTHENWARE  FOR  ALL  MARKETS 

Also  TILES  for  WALLS  and  GRATES. 

SPECIALITIES  IN  TOILET,  TEA,  AND  DINNER  WARE. 

London  Showrooms  ; —  - - - - — 

Agents;  GEO.  EDWARD  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  9  and  11,  Wilson  Street,  E.C. 


We 


l *  ■>!!>  i , 


S 

l 

/\  CHINA  and 

y 


I  ff/arE  The  Cheapest^ 
|  JgfHousE  in  the  trade! 


HOME  

sFOREICN  MAJtKETS, 


We 


mBnufEcbiire 


/[THE  CHEAPEST 

71  SPECIALITIES 


CHINA  TEA& 

BREAKFAST 

SETS 


I  si 


We 


£3 


VIADUCT 
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J 


CD 

DC 

< 


< 

UJ 

CO 


Also 

Proprietors  of 
the  old 
established 
firm  of 

BRIDCETT  &  BATES 
China 

Manufacturers, 
KINC  ST.,  LONCTON. 

London  Agent— 

Mr.  F.  J.  BENNETT, 

61-64,  CAMACE  BLDGS., 
HOLBORN. 


w. 

GOLD 

Manufacturer  of 


E  s  w  i  ck, 

works,  LONGTON. 


Dinner,  Tea,  and  Toilet  Ware,  Majolica,  Pheasant,  C.C.  Ware,  and  Fancy  Goods  to 
suit  all  Classes.  Special  Cheap  Lines  in  Jugs.  Flower  Pots  in  Majolica  Art  Colours, 
also  Printed  and  Groundlaid.  Figures  and  Dogs  o£  all  Descriptions.  Hanging  Pots 
at  all  prices.  Cheese  Dishes,  Bread  Trays,  Spittoons,  Jumbo  Cups  and  Saucers, 
Mugs,  Bowls,  Pedestals.  Teapots  in  Earthenware,  Jet,  Rockingham,  and  Samian.  Hand- 
Painted  Vases  in  Shaded  Grounds,  in  the  latest  Styles  of  Decoration.  Great  Variety  of  China 
Tea  Sets,  &c.,  &c. _ _ 


SPECIALITY  IN  FLOWN  BLUE  WARE  AND  HOT-WATER  JUCS. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 


Agent  for  Ireland— Mr.  J.  BOOTH, 
Middle  Abbey  Street, 

DUBLIN. 


SPRINGER 


Manufacturers  of  China  Goods  of  every  Description. 

DIXON  &  CO., 


SOLE 

AGENTS: 


35,  ST.  BRIDE  STREET, 
LUDGATE  CIRCUS, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


&C0. 


THE  CHEAPEST  ROCKINGHAM  (IN  BLACK 
OR  BROWN)  &.  SAMIAN  TEAPOTS  ON  THE 
MARKET  FOR  HOME  AND  EXPORT. 


53 est  Value  in 
^Pudding  ffiowls. 

CHEAPEST  ON 
OFFER  to  the  TRADE. 


Sole 
Export 
Agents 
for 

THOMAS 
POOLE, 
Speciality, 
Tea  Bets. 


S.  FORD  &  CO., 
Speciality. 

Dinner  Ware  & 
Toilet  Sets. 

JOSIAH  WEDCWOOD 
&  SONS,  LTD. 
(Seconds  only) 


J.  PEAKE  &  CO.,  Teapots 
BRITISH  FINE  ART  POTTERY 


Crates  or  Trucks  packed  at  once 
direct  from  Works. 


TROY  SHAPE. 


Apply  without  delay  for  Prices  and  new  Catalogues,  or  call  to  inspect  Samples  at  Show  Booms 


Telegrams— WILLIAM  KENT,  BURSLEM. 


Telephone  No.  440  CENTRAL. 

WILLIAM  KENT,  Wellington  Street,  BURSLEM. 

Specialities:  OLD  STAFFORDSHIRE  FIGURES. 

Special  Lines  in  Toby  Jugs,  Spaniel  Dogs,  Poodles,  Hounds,  Collie^  Pugs,  Horsemen 
COWS,  &C.  &C.  WEST  EGGS  ALWAYS  I1T  STOCH. 

Special  attention  given  to  Shippers’  Orders.  Price  List  and  Illustrated  Sheets  on  application 


S.  BARCLAY  &  COY., 

AGENTS  AND  FACTORS  FOR  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  EARTHENWARE. 

8h.w  K*omi  :  U  ROBXRTSON  BTfLR ST,  OLiBBOW. 

Prices  uven  Application. 


SUBSCRIBERS  WILL  GREATLY  OBLIGE  BY  MENTIONING 

“The  Pottery  Gazette” 

when  Corresponding  with  Advertisers. 


larce  assortment  always  kept  in  stock 
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EDWARDS  &  JONES, 

GLOBE  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  m  " 

~  .  _  si  If'  established 

Longton,  STAFFS.  sfcjf* 


Send  for 
Illustrated 
Sheets  of 
all  kinds 
of  Potters 
Machinery. 


r  Complete 
Plants 
for 

Earthenware, 

Stoneware, 

and 

China 

on  the  most 

Up-to-date 

Principles. 


Patent  Improved  Clay  Filtering  Press. 

<^Thev^>are^madeS^n^>reS*  °n  •he  markel’  ow‘n8  to  its  improved  method  of 
hey  are  made  in  various  sizes  to  produce  anything  from  1  to  5  tons. 


ALL  KINDS 
OF 


TABLE  GLASS, 
USEFUL  CHINA, 

EARTHENWARE 


Sl  GO 

jsr  e.c. _ 


for  HOME  TRADE 
AND  EXPORTATION. 


Buildinfli - LARGE  aid  VARIED  STOCKS 

IN  LONDON,  GRIMSBY,  and  CONTINENT 

Telephone,  No.  2«3g  Central.  Telegraphic  Addrees-"  DornbcrCer,  London. 
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SALT  GLAZED 

OR  CHESTERFIELD  BROWN  WARE. 


4-LOW  hog  pot. 


8 -OVAL  BUTTERPOT.  7-COVERED  JAR. 


1  STEW  POT 


3  HASH  POT 


4a-  TALL  HOG  POT  5  ROUND  BUTTERPOT. 


a  SOUSE  POT. 


Pearson  u  c? 

Whittington  Moor  potteries , 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Original 

Salt  Glazed 

OR 

Chesterfield  Brownware 

AND 

Bristol  Stoneware. 

Spirit  Bottles,  Plain  and  Cased  in  Wicker, 
Water  Filters,  Jam  and  Pickle  Jars, 
Ink  Bottles,  Ginger  Beer  and  Porter 

Bottles. 

All  kinds  of  Domestic  Earthenware. 

Illustrated  Price  Jsists  on  Application. 

ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  100  YEARS. 
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WEDGWOOD  &  C° 


(sM! 


Tunstall,  staffs. 


“Imperial  Porcelain 


99 


WEDCWOOD&CT 

ENGLAND 


IMPERIAL  MAZARINE  BANDS  in  Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Ware. 
HOTEL  WARE,  Plain,  White  and  Bad ged  (chippable). 

Also  in  MAZARINE  BANDS,  with  or  without  Crests  and  Badges. 


London  Show  Rooms  : 


Agent  for  the  United  States  <S  Canada 
Mr.  EDWARD  BUTLER, 


CAMACE  BUILDING,  118-122,  HOLBORN  CIRCUS,  j  * 


Agent— Mr.  FRANK  FINDLAY. 


E.C. 


Mr.  F.  ti.  TURTON, 

i4.  Hunter  Street,  Sydney. 


THE  ROYAL  ALLER  VALE  AND  WAfOOMBE  ABT  PdTTfRiFS 

NEWTON  ABBOT  &  TORQUAY,  DEVONSHIRE 

wvwww*,  HIGH-CLASS  ART  WAR  E . 

manu^tuMM  OP  DECORATED,  grotesque  and  mottoep  wares 

Also  Proprietors  of  The  Royal  Essex  Potterv  Castle  Hedinaham  KES. 

- - - — _ sue  rtedingham.  (Patronised  by  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra.} 


Son'siww"  RoomiT  ha  MAnc  nn,  LAiS' ,VASES.&.  fl°wer  pots  in  cheat  variety. 


U”d0"  ^  R-  ‘  G^ACE  BUILDING  HOLBORN  CIRCUS.  LONDON.  E.C  Agent 


SPECIALITIES 


Semi-Porcelain  and  Decorated  and  Plain  Earthenware 

TO  SUIT  ALL  MARKETS. 
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William  "Boulton, 

=  Engineers,  =  Ltd ■ 

Providence  Foundry,  BURS  LEM. 


BOULTON'S 

NEW  PRESS 

.  .  .  PUMP  .  .  . 


The 

Novel  Features 
of  this  Pump 
are — 

It  has  no  Escape  Valve. 

It  automatically  ceases 
to  work  when  the  desired 
pressure  is  attained. 


Patent  No.  14447, 
1909. 


Its  Advantages 
are — 

In  practice  it  is  found  to 
gain  up  to  25  %  in  point 
of  time  required  to  fill  a 
press. 

As  the  slip  is  only 
forced  into  the  press  at  the 
same  rate  as  filtration  takes 
place,  the  strain  upon 
cloths  and  press  is  de¬ 
creased,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  appreciably 
less. 


We  are  prepared  to  fix  one  of  these  Pumps  on  approval,  and  allow 
it  to  demonstrate  its  worth,  at  any  works  in  the  United  Kingdom 

NS  ST0URBRIDG6 


Xf*US'fe, 


AM6RICAN  • 

•AGENCY  if 
JOHN  DAVIDSON* 

V  12-barclay-  sS- 

\l  •  N€W  YORK 


W  I  CONTINENTAL-  it 

f#  •  AGENCY  VI 

l^flipABSTaMArcreNs/ 

p-IADIIIRAUTArSTRASSe/ /I 
HAMBURG  III 

r  ;  J 

r  filmic  1 1 & 

INCANrar  Xta 

braes’ 


A>  ^  TOP-TABIC^  j 

W.ffoecoRATioNSm^ 


^SHOW-ROOMS* 

•BATH-HOVS6* 

<57*HOLBQRN*VIADUCT 


•'I  \T€Le6RAMS*  CRYSTAL*  BRieRLCY*HI  LL 


TeLEPHONe*  N9  2  •  BRI€RL6Y*HILL 


LONDON  TELEPHONE 


1081  CENTRAL. 
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James  Hancock  &  Son, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


LTD. 


Wrrds  of  Colours,  Slaves,  and  Stains 

—  —  - - - - _ 


FOR 


CHINA,  GLASS,  EARTHENWARE,  MAJOLICA, 
m«E  BRICKS,  ENAMELLED  IRON,  &c. 

**xi rr*+wt1rr* 

WORKS:  DIGLIS  CERAMIC  ART  COLOUR  WORKS,  WORCESTER. 

STAFFORDSHIRE:  WORCESTER  COLOUR  AGENCY,  8,  FURLONG  LANE,  BURSLEM. 

NEW  YORK:  L.  REUSCHE  &  CO.,  6,  PARK  PLACE. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


ipeeialities  : — { 


Bodies  and  Stains  for  Bricks,  6cc. 

Colours  and  Requisites  for  Photo  Ceramics . 


Telegrams;  **  MATTHEY,  LONDON."  Telephone  :  568  Holborn,  6855  Central. 

JOHNSON,  MATTHEY,  &  GO., 

LIMITED,  * 

74  to  81,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Refiners  Sl  Assayers  to  the  Bank  of  England  &  the  Royal  Mint 

LIQUID  COLD  FOR  POTTERY 


DECORATION. 

STAMPING  GOLD.  GREEN  GOLD. 

LIQUID  SILVER.  LIQUID  PLATINUM. 

GOLD,  SILVER,  &  PLATINUM  in  LIQUID  &  LEAF, 

Also  POWDERS  for  DUSTING, 

PRINTING,  and  PENCILLING. 


BROWN  COLD  FOR  POTTERS 

(■ SPECIALLY  PREPARED ). 

Enamel  Colours,  Lustre  Colours 

(Liquid  and  Powder). 

OXIDES  OF  URANIUM,  COBALT,  ic.;  GOLD 
ALLOY;  BISMUTH. 


Note. — Every  bottle  of  Liquid  Gold  bears  our  TRADE 

Smelters  and  ‘Rureftasers  of  Sweep, 


MARK,  and  is  of  Guaranteed  Quality. 

Residues,  Jbimel,  $old  Rags,  &e.  8?e. 


JOHNSON,  MATTHEY,  &  Co.,  Ltd.74to81’HATT0NGARDEN 


LONDON.  E.C. 


II 
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JOHN  LOVERING  &  Co 

CHINA  CLAY  &  CHINA 


ATTS' 

Producers  of  the  BUST  QUALITIBS  of  China  Clay 
fot  Earthenware  and  China,  also  China  Stone,  ground  and  unground 
LETTERS  PATENT.  LETTERS  PATENT. 

For  imProvec*  Method  of  Washing  China  Clays.  For  Improved  Means  in  Freeing  China  Clays  from  Mies. 

Samples  and  prices  free  on  application.  Agents  for  Staffordshire  Potteries :  lessrs.  WHITFIELD  A  SOU.  lewca*tle-under-Lyme.  Staffordshire 


HOLD  THE  LARGEST  STOCKS  OF 


Dorset  Blue  Ball  Clap; 

ALSO  TILE  AND  STONEWARE  CLAYS. 

&  Wokks  COBFE  CASTLE,  DOBS 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Agents  for  Staffordshire 


MESSRS.  0.  LODGE  &  SON 


Stoke-on-Trent. 


S  The  Distribution.  Properties,  MftfAQ  am  ,10  —  *  -  ^ 

|  Uses  and  Analyses  of  Ball  Ull 

I0""''  Sir*, ST  Pottery  Clays. 

<W/wSCOTT,  GREENWOOD  &  SON,  8,  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON.  E.C.wxn.'l 


By  JAS.  FA1RIE,  F.G.S.  $ 

Price  3/6  net.  | 

(P ost  free,  3/9  Home,  ? 

3/10  Abroad).  £ 


LIMITED 


BRITTABNS 

IVY  HOUSE  PAPER  MILLS, 

HANLEY,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

POTTERS’  PRINTING  PAPERS 

POTTERY  TISSUES  for  Printing  on  China,  Earthenware  &  Glass 
SPECIALLY  PREPARED  WEB  POTTERY  TISSUE  for  ROLLER- 
PRINTING  MACHINES. 

Also  the  same  gager  SOAP-SIZED  ready  for  use. 

DUPLEX  LITHOGRAPHIC  TRANSFER  PAPERS.  Specially  prepared 
for  Printing  in  Colours  on  Ceramic  Ware  by  Lithographic  Process. 

Telephone:  739,  CENTRAL.  Telegrams:  BRITTAINS,  HANLEY. 
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THE  NORTH  DEVON  CLAY  CO.,  Ltd. 

TORRINGTON,  N.  DEVON. 


POTTERS’  BLUE  BALL  AND  IYORY  CLAYS 

TILE ,  STONEWARE ,  AND  PIPE  CLAYS. 

Agents  tor  Staffordshire  Potteries:  Messrs.  James  Best  &  Sons,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Agent  for  North  of  England  and  Scotland :  Mr.  Sidney  Hawley,  Parkgate.  Rotherham. 

_ SAMPLES  (FREE)  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

JAMES  BEST  &  SONS, 

STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

CHINA  CLAY  AND  STONE  PRODUCERS 

(Twelve  Clay  Mines  and  Stone  Quarries). 


AGENTS  FOR 

THE  NORTH  DEVON  CLAY  COMPANY’S  BLUE  AND  IVORY  BALL  CLAYS,  and 
THE  NICKEL  ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT  (late  Fleitmann  &  Witte)  PREPARED  and  BLACK  OXIDES  OF  COBALT. 


Merchants  in  Potters’  Materials  : — Best  Potters’  Plaster,  Borax,  White  Lead,  &c. 


Telephone 

821. 


Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


Telegrams  : 
‘Best,  Stoke/Trent.” 


Pike  Bros. 


.  Used  by  the  . 
Leading  Potters 
.  since  1760  . 


SUPPLY  THE 


Dorset  Blue  Ball  Clay, 

Pronounced  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Jos.  Mayer  to  be 

the  BEST  for  making  HIGH-CLASS  GOODS. 

Offices  &  Works  -  -  WAREHAM,  DORSET 


Agents :  KEELING  &  WALKER,  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


SAMPLEM  AND  PRICES 
O  N  APPLICATION.  .  .  . 


Producers  of  EXTRA  WHITE  POTTING  CLA  VS. 

Mines  :-CAUDLEDOWN.  ST.  AUSTELL,  CORNWALL. 

Agent  for  the  Staffordshire  Potteries:  Mr.  GILBERT  HAMMER8LEY.  L0NGT0N.  Samples  on  Application. 

2fy~LOoimEMT.,  PLYMOUTH;  ST.  AUSTELL,  CORNWALL;  and  LEE  MOOR,  R0B0R0UQH,  DEVON. 

CHINA  CLAY  AND  CHINA  STONE  PRODUCERS. 

Also  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  LEE  MOOR  PORCELAIN  FIRE  BRICKS. 


Agent  iD  the  Staffordshire  Potteries:  Mr.  ERNEST  E.  KNIGHT,  Albion  Street,  HANLEY. 
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"  4.  BAINES  &  CO. 


COLOURS. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  UNOERGLAZE  AND  ENAMEL 

BLOWING  COLOURS. 


JAMES  G.  GREGORY  8  SON, 

r\  •  w  * 


106,  LIVERPOOL  RD„ 
_ 7  NEWCASTLE,  Staffs. 

Direct  Importers  and  Merchants  for 

Lump  and  Ground  Felspar,  Quartz,  Fluorspar,  Pulverised  Flint,  &c.  Stocks  kept  at  various  depots 

Agents  for  POULENC  FRERES,  Paris,  Manufacturing  Chemists. 

Liquid  Gold,  Brown  Gold,  Dusting  Gold,  Enamel  and  Under  Glaze  Colours,  Lustres.  &c.  &c 

Sole  Agents  for  ORESUNDS,  Copenhagen. 

Pure  Natural  Greenland  Cryolite. 

Sole  Agents  for  FABRIK  CHEMISCHER  PRODUKTE,  Rheingonheim 

Pure  Oxide  of  Tin,  Oxide  of  Chrome,  Uranium  &c.  &c 

Telegraphic  Address  :  GREGORY,  NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME  '  *  T  ,  ,  XI  , 

- -  Telephone  Number  :  131,  NEWCASTLE. 


S.  G.  BTAIL-ErY 


LIMITED, 


Manganese  Mine  Owners,  Grinders  of  Swarf,  Crocus,  and  all  Colours  used  for  Bricks. 

Manufacturers  of  Scum  Remover,  Blue  Dip, 


IDEAL  FACING  RED 


Telegrams  g  “ MANGANESE ,  STROUD 
Nat,  Tel,  Nos.  :  59  Stroud. 

9518  London  Wall. 


full  PARTICULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 


BEST  QUALITY 

CALCINED  BONE 


—  AND  — 


HARD  BONE  ASH 

CHARLES  MASSEY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

Offices-NEWCASTLE,  STAFFS. 

Telephone-No.  11  Newcastle.  Mills— Longton. 


SECER  CONES 

for  Controlling  Kiln  Temperatures. 

London  Offices — 

9t  MOOR  GATE  COURT,  E.C. 


THE 


Art  of  Repairing  &  Riveting  Glass. 

China,  and  Earthenware. 


BY 


J~  -  HOWORTH. 

SECOND  EDITION.  PAPER  COVER. 

Price  Is.  net.  By  post,  home  or  abroad,  Is.  Id. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

SCOTT,  GREENWOOD  &  SON 

8,  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C.  * 
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Establish 
.  .  1830 


ed 


WILLIAM 


Telephone 
•  •  9  X  2  •  ■ 


VARCOE  &  SONS 

LIMITED 

STOKE-  ON-  TRENT, 

PRODUCERS 

OF 

CHINA  CLAYS 

and  CHINA  STONE  (LUMP  and  GROUND) 

As  supplied  by  us  for  over  70  years  to 

THE  LEADING  POTTERIES  IN  -  - 


THE  WORLD. 


BALL  CLAYS. 


Also  Continental  Agents  for 

MESSRS.  FAYLE  &  CO. 


ST.  AXJSTELL.  CORNWALL.  (Registered  Office.) 


BULLERS  Ltd.  (Hanley)  STILTS,  etc. 
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POTTERY  CEMENTS. 

Every  Dealer  can  add  to  his  income  by 
selling  good  cements.  Of  these  there  are  three : 

“COACULINE,”  “TENASITINE,”  &  “  KLINX.” 

“COAGUUNE  ”  is  well  known.  It  is  put  up  in  6d 
and  Is.  bottles,  and  makes  a  Permanent  Transparent 
joint,  standing  ordinary  washing.  Well  advertised  and 
known  everywhere. 

TENASITINE  ’is  a  liquid  cement  requiring  no  heating  or  preparation. 

2  JLCi^ap-8lbi?^beB’ in  6d-  a?d  ld-  8izes-  The  6d.  size  is  packed  six 

to  the  box  .  the  ld.  size,  1J  dozen  on  card,  2  cards  to  the  box.  Handy  and  useful 

“KLINX,”  in  small  tins,  is  a  white  Inorganic  cement.  This  is  the  only' 
cement  made,  capable  of  withstanding  both  Fire  and  Water.  Teapots,  basins 
aqhana,  chemical  apparatus,  even  lamp  reservoirs  can  be  mended  with  this 

tectmersln  ‘ bulk*'  “  18  DOt affected  even  at  400°  F-  Special  terms  to  Manu- 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

SOLE  MAKERS- 

KAY  BROTHERS,  Ltd.,  STOCKPORT. 

Cement  Experts  of  35  years’  standing. 


BERNARD  MOORE 

Consultant  Potter, 

Stoke-on-Trent. 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO  of  Stourbridge,  Ld. 

Manufacturers  of 

RINGS  &  COLLARS, 
SETTING  BRICKS.  BO^Is^NKtiE^V^V 


REGISTERED  GLASS  HOUSE  POT  STOPPER 

.rK 

Thickness  being 


increased  around 
the  lifting  hole 
render  these  less 
liable  to  break  in 
removing. 


♦Jfe. 

‘Bottom  Edge  being 
bevelled  instead  of 
flat  prevents 
adhesion  to  the 
Pot  or  Metal, 
'if? 


SILK 

BRASS.  PHOSPHOR-BRONZE  or  COPPER. 

.lOHNfl  A  Dir  jasper  STREET  HANLEY 
_s»vnw  OLMrvfv.  lawn  works,  staffordshibe. 


? 


MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  0, 


GARDNER’S  patent  “RAPID” 

SIFTERS  &  MIXERS. 

SUCCESSFULLY  TREAT  ALL  POWDERS. 

PRACTICALLY  DUSTLESS  IN  WORKINC. 

SIZES  FOR  HAND  OR  POWER  USE. 

USED  BY  LEADING  POTTERY  AND  CLASS  WORKS. 

OVER  3,100  NOW  IN  USE. 

W«  GARDNER  &  SONS 

(GLOUCESTER)  LTD.  ENCINEERS.  GLOUCESTER. 


NOW  IN  PREPARATION. 


A  SECOND  REVISED  EDITION  OF 

A  Treatise 


OF  THE 


Ceramic  Industries. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

EMILE  BOURRY. 

SCOTT,  GREENWOOD  &  SON, 

8,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Telegraphic  Address-.- 
PEARSON,  BRAMPTON,  CHESTERFIELD? 
Telephone  N°  114. 


Oldfield 


London 


Potteries 


. 


& 


SALT  GLAZED 
EARTHENWARE*  BRISTOL  STONEWARE 


TWO  BOOKS  |  on„_  By  T.  LAMBERT^^^^^^^’ 

ON  LEAD 


ooc  By  T.  LAMBERT. 

226page»_40must^tions  Price  7/6  net.  (Poet  free,  7/10  home  j  8/3  Abroad). 

NOTES  ON  LEAD  ORES :  Thea'„r ."85238: 

By  J.  FAIRIE. 

PUBLISHED  BY  SCOTT  „  1/_  nefc’  (Post  free,  1/3  Home;  1/4  Abroad). 

oCOTT.  GREENWOOD  &  SON,  8,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  E.C. 
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Cable  Address:  Hustle  Hanley. 

A.B.C.  Code,  4th  &  5th  Editions. 

MAKER O F  -  -  - 

CERAMIC 

TRANSFERS 

QUALITY 
UNSURPASSED. 


Tel.  31  Central. 


OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  at 
THE  RIGHT  PRICE. 

Address:  1  \ 

Reliance  Works,1 '  New  Hall  St.. 
Hanley.  England. 


Potters’  Materials.  depots  in  France,  italy 

including  Potters’  Plaster.  — *  us'  AMERICA- _ 

Clays,  Press  Cloths.  Stains.  &c. 

Sole  Agent  for  holdcroft  &  co.’s  thermoscopes, 

HUGH  SHAW’S  FLANNELS. 


YOU  ARE  INSURED  HERE 


INSURANCE  AGAINST 

LOSS  BY  FIRE 


WHY  DO  SOME  FIRMS 
INSURE  their  WORKSHOPS 
&  NOT  THEIR  OVENS? 

UP-TO-DATE  POTTERS 


Are  you  insured’here?.? 


REALISE  THE  GREATER  RISK  EVERY  DAY  OF 

!  !  ENORMOUS  LOSS  BY  FIRE  !  ! 

IN  THE  OVENS,  &  THEY  SPEND 
A  FEW  PENCE  IN  HOLDCROFT’S 

THERMOSCOPES 

&  INSURE  GOOD  RESULTS. 

DESPITE  THE  AWFUL  SLUMP  IN  THE  POTTING  INDUSTRY.  THE  SALES  OF  THE 

THERMOSCOPE  ARE  STILL  GOING  UP. 


Sole  Agent  THOS.  HULME,  R  ELIANCE  Wo  rks,  New  Hall  St..  Hanley.  England. 
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A.  P.  SWANN’S  COLOURS  ON  YOUR  BISCUIT  WARE 
ENSURE  FINEST  RESULT  with  LEAST  LOSS  in  dost  Warehouse. 

BEST  QUALITY  ONLY. 

5  Non-Crazing:  and  Non-Settine. 
Every  Grinding:  TESTED  Before  Delivery. 

A.  P.  SWANN,  PHcenix  Works.  Btirslem. 

CHHKLES  FORD  & 

PARKER  STREET  WORKS,  HANLEY,  STAFFS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STILTS,  SPURS,  THIMBLES, 

And  every  requisite  for  Firing  Tiles,  Pottery  and  Electrical  Fittings 

LETTERS  PATENT  GRANTED  TO  CHARLES  FORD 
TELEPHONE  Nc.  so.  OR|G*NAL  INVENTOR  AND  PATENTEE,  DECEMBER  14,  1846 


Dr.  Mockers  LIQUID  GOLD. 


Sole  Agent  for  Great  Britain— 

H.  J.  CYPLES, 

Longton  Colour  Works, 
Normacot  Road, 

LONGTON,  STAFFS. 


Manufactured  for  the  United  States 
at  the 

HEYDEN  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

135,  William  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 
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^  SIG/V 


Keeling  &  Walker, 


TRADE  MARK. 


Stoke-on-Trent. 


Specialists  in  Potters* 
Glazes  and  Colours. 


STAFFORDSHIRE  SENTINEL 

THE  COUNTY  DAILY  PAPER. 

The  name  of  the  44 Sentinel"  is  a  household  word  amongst  the  people  of  the  Potteries  and  North  Staffordshire. 

It  has  a  circulation  ranging  up  to 

70,000  COPIES  A  DAY, 

being  read  in  over  90%  of  the  homes  throughout  the  district— a  territory  all  its  own. 

vm-  First-class  Commercial  and  Domestic  Journal,  and  Most  Effective  Advertising  Medium.  “W 

WEEKLY  SENTINEL 

THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  COUNTY  PAPER  WITH  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  AND  MOST  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Head  Office-HANLEY.  Fridays,  let. 


BLUE  BALL  CLAY 

HENRY  BODEN  &  CO., 

The  Quay,  POOL  E. 

Staffordshire  Agent:— 

MR.  W.  LONEY,  Howard  Place,  Shelton. 


J.  CLARKE  8  SONS 


Metal  Mounters, 
Cobridge,  STAFI 

Patentees  and  Makers  of  the  Original 


Clarke’s  Patent  Britannia  Metal  Cover.’ 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPUCATION. 


2,  BUTLER  ST.,  MILTON  ST.. 

LONDON,  E.C., 

Glass,  China,  and  General  Merchants, 

Specialities:  SPIRIT  URNS,  CONFECTIONERS’  JARS,  TABLE  GLASS,  FLASKS  &  BOTTLES  of  Every  Description. 


J.  M.  MAY  &  CO 


Sole  Agents  for  PATENT  MACHINE-MADE  BOTTLES  OF  HIGHEST  PERFECTION. 

Telephone  No.  8906  LONDON  WALL.  -  - 


f - - - 

ofpecia/idU 


IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 

CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS 
MANUFACTURERS’  ILLUSTRATED 
PATTERN  SHEETS  &.  PRICE  LISTS. 


WOOD ,  MITCHELL  &  Co Ltd . 

Telephone,  No.  36,  HANLEY.  HANLEY,  Staffs.  Telegrams:  **  ORIEL,  HANLEY.’ 

HIGH-CLASS  GENERAL  PRINTERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS,  BOOKBINDERS, 
COMMERCIAL  STATIONERS  AND  ENGRAVERS. 


L 
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Ceramic  Tunnel  Oven  Building  Co.,  Ltd., 

(Keramische  Tunnelofen-Baugesellschaft  m.b.H .) 

SAARAU,  GERMANY  (Province  of  Silesia), 

RECOMMENDS  ITS 

TUNNEL  BURNING  OVENS, 

Attar  the  FAUGERON-MONTEREAU  SYSTEM.  " 
to  CHINA  AND  EARTHENWARE  FACTORIES. 
ENGLISH  PATENT  No.  13,386  of  June  15,  1898. 

underteakesTlunbuildingnof  tunne|Bh'.idi"8r  Company’  Ltd-> 
READY  FOR  FlfMluo  b"^mg  ovens,  QUITE 

respect  of  UPj  and  glves  Particulars  in 

respect  of  bu.ldmg,  costs,  and  working,  on  application. 

^Unne*  Oven  is  the  most  economical  Burning  Oven  as 

?aV‘n.S  *"”««■*  '»  5o8P?r  "e*t 

work  people  r  *  13  the  81 mplest  and  easiest  one  for  the 
extend  the  d fsa .'reea h? "o  °  ^  ^aS8rars  ,s  reduced  to  an  extraordinary 

r  one  tl  t  !?  ®  nu18ance  of  the  oJd  burnj  / 

shor  tint  ^  t  V an  the  goods  t0  be  burned  are  got  ready  in  a 
while  continuously  working.  °n  ^  takes  from  *0*  5o  to  54  "hours 

FaTenceriebs°de  CreTt^M  V  W°rk  at  the  Soci^  Anonyme  des 

Po rce  1  a i n - Factor v  of  &  Prince^ '  ^  ,B.e*‘  Halle  a’  S- at  the 

int";:!1  Goeuv°rTwSn  FaCt°rythf  th“  M.,?KisnGe°zow 

in  actual  work'  viewed 

KERAMISCHE  TUNNEL0FEN-BAH6ESELLSCHAFT  m.b.H.,  SAARAU, 

Or  Its  Representatives— 

6<?EVieinEiCKB*R,:>T  *  HOTOP  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
.Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 


Established  1884. 


Telephone  No.  494. 


ar  The  Leading  Valuer 

TO  THE  EARTHENWARE  AND  CHINA  TRADES 

is 


Mr.  E.  J.  KENT,  F.A.I., 

Longton,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Valuations  for  Probate,  Transfer  and  Dissolution. 
Partnerships  negotiated  and  Businesses  disposed  of. 


Grose  \S*ocI 

STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


China  Clay,  China  Stone, 
and  Potters’ Plaster 


OF  ALL 
QUALITIES. 


Telephone:  613. 

Telegrams : 

Grose,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


Samples  &  Prices 
on  application. 


DE  GRELLE,  HOUDRET  ®Co.L0ND0N,L  C. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  - 130 -  * 

London  Wall 


Liquid  Bright  Gold  -  Green  Gold  ♦  Matt  Gold  -  Liquid  Silver  -  Lusipes  &c. 

^t»„^h®??331NSON-  BUESS  ron  Mr.T.ADAMS  j  Terrace  North,  FENTON 

'  O  ^i^Telephone  No.  476  Central.  (Staffs.) 


mWTOXKXXKXK 


a*  _ 


PREPARED  LEADLESS  OPAQUE  GLAZES  OR  PORCELAIN  ENAMELS 

MAJOLICA,  ART,  MATT,  LUSTRE,  and  FLOWING  GLAZES 

NORMAL  COLOURING  BODIES  OR  COLOURED  STAIRS,  FOR  DIPS,  GLAZES  le. 

K  uYRfl D»  tu  PRECIPITATED  carbonate  of  barytes. 

,  f  BAR  the  only  perfect  Chemical  San  for  preventing  Boiler  Scale  &  Incrustation. 

Staffordshire  .  RITE  FOR  PAMPHLET. 


write  for  pamphlet. 

Telegrams:  JULIUS  HULSEN  &  CO. 

Stoke-on-Trent"^  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE”  Dept.  P, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Staffordshire  Agents  : 

H  &  J  H.  PRALL. 

<*,  Parker’s  Terrace  Basfnra  “  HULSEN, 

Stoke-on-Trent.  ’  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE” 
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ESTABLISHED  1845. 


Mm  it 


ifllt 


-<•••>— 


Telegraphic  Address 

RELIABLE  .  HAN  LEY 

Telephone  N?  88- 


,  ?  1 

ST*  i  I  fJ  J  '  •'  ‘  *  4  /  <*■'  * 


A.  H.  BAKER,  /# jP 

^  J: 


Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of 
Colours  and  Stains  for  China, 
Glass,  Earthenware,  Majolica. 
Bricks,  Enamelled  Iron,  &-c. 

RELIEF  COLOURS  for  JET, 


PLEASE  WRITE 
FOR 

SAMPLES  &  PRICES. 

Special  Terms  to 
Shippers  and  Merchants. 


WHITE, 
TURQUOISE, 
CORAL  RED,  and  BUFF. 


&c. 


SNEYD  COLOUR  WORKS, 

BURSLE..., 

STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


Telephone  No.  185. 
Telegrams  — 

“Baker,  Colour  Works,  Burslem 


ENGLAND. 


ESTABLISHED  1839. 


MAISON  DE  PRODUITS  CBRAMIQUES. 


POTTERY  AND  GLASS  COLORS. 

MATERIALS  FOR  DECORATING  CHINA,  GLASS,  AND  ENAMELLED  WARE. 

OXIDES  AND  CHEMICALS. 


Write  for  Samples  and  Jsist,  mailed  free . 

9,  BURY  COURT,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone  -  No.  1091  CITY.  Telegraphic  Address— “ADOLPH  COMPANY,  LONDON.” 
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THOMAS  ARROWSMITH  &  SONS 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

TOMl1®,  ©TOM®.  ^  'SPDIMBIi 


AND  EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  FIRING  TILES  AND  POTTERY, 

" J  ”  ”  ------ 


9 


WEDGWOOD  ff|\tD  MOORED  ROAD  WORKS. 

Burslem,  Staffordshire . 


Telegraphic  Address:  “ ARROWSMITH 


Telephone  No.  3023. 


For  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Pottery 

See  the  re-issue  of 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERIES 

By  SIMEON  SHAW. 

265  Pages,  Demy  8vo. 

Price  5s.  net.  Post  Free,  5s.  4d.  Home  ;  5s.  9d.  Abroad. 

Published  by —  — — 

SCOTT,  GREEENWOOD  &  SON, 

8,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E  C. 


NEVILLE  HALL  &  CO. 

China  &  Glass  Riveters,  bemiretothh?ra™ers 


Ackmar  Works,  PARSONS  GREEN  LANE,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


- j  -  uiasN  guous  to  patter  n.  intimates  eriven  for  every  do- 

?cnpt,on  of  China  and  Glass  boring  for  electric  lighting.  Mounts  gilded,  pllted,  or  lacqtSed^ 
and  made  and  fitted  in  all  metals. 


Show  Cards  Gratis. 
Telephone  No.  540  Putney. 


Price  Lists  on  application. 

Established  1883 


DIAMONDS 

FOR  DRILLING  CHINA. 

J.  J.  DAVIES  &  SONS, 

63,  Northbrook  St.,  NEWBURY. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  RIVETINO. 

AVb  Price*  on  application.  * 

vjV?  A  Complete  Outfit,  suitable  for  Beginners  Including 
Handu  Manual  of  Instructions,  for  72s.  6a. 


THE 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  PULVERISER 
-  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  LANE, 


Staffordshire. 

(for  Bodies,  Fritting,  and  Placing) 

r9  &C. 

as  supplied  to  leading  manufacturers. 

Materials  Ground.  ... 

Jerms  on  Application. 


Felspar,  Calcspar,  Dolomite,  Quartz, 
Calc.  Flint,  Rutile,  Fluor  Spar, 
in  lumps,  granules,  and 
pulverised  ;  Ground 
Glass. 


MANDT 

STETTIN. 
Own  Quarries  and  Pits  in  Norway. 
Grinding  Mills  on  water-side  at  Stettin. 


Crystal  Quartz/^ 

fGRQUNn  PT.1N?I 


(GROUND  FLINT;. 

Finely  Ground,  Purest 
Quality,  Perfectly 
White-burning, 
for  Bodies, 

Fritting, 

Placing, 
etc. 


ft 


cgpw 

*  Prepared 

CYLINDER 


Linings 

for  crushing  purposes, 
from  extra  hard  Paving- 


Stone  for  every  size  of  cylinder. 

Flint  Pebbles,  Steel  Balls, 
Glass  Balls. 
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GOLD 


ml 


Aria  every  description  of  waste  containing:  Gold,  Silver,  or  Platinum, 

purchased  t>y 

THE  SHEFFIELD  SMELTING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

SHEFFIELD. 


Ambrosius,Knauer§  Co 

Kirchhain^N*.  L,  Germany. 
Printers  of  Ceramic  Transfers. 

0  — — —  ♦  •  ■  * 

I  o 

Agent  for  England  ,  ' 

John  A.  Edwards. 

I  Old  Hall  St. 

.Hanley.  S  la.f  f  s  — 


CERAMIC  TRANSFERS 

FOR  TABLE  AND  TOILET  WARE 

MODERN  DESIGNS 

in  Flowers,  Fruit,  &c. 

LATEST  PATTERNS 

ONLY. 

Graphische  Werke,  Coburg, 

G.  BESSER,  G.m.b.H. 

Agent  for  Great  Britain  &  Ireland  : 

W.  G.  FORESTER,  36,  Stoke  Rd.,  Shelton, 

Stoke-on-Trent. 


<V$» 


JOHN  EDWARDS  &  SONS,  LTD.,  KING  ST.,  FENTON,  STAFFS. 


leiepnone  : — u a  win . 
Telegrams : -EDWARDS,  FENTON. 


JESSE  &  HENRY  B.  SHIRLEY, 

V  Etruscan  Bono  and.  Flint  Mills, 

ETRURIA ,  STOKE~UPON-TRENT)  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


GROUND 


CALCINED  BONE  (ENGLISH  AND  RIO  GRANDE)  FOR  CHINA. 

GROUND  CORNWALL  STONE,  FLINT,  &c. 

.  .  ..  .  WnrUe  none  and  Artificial  Manure  -for  crops;  also  for  Vines,  Lawns,  &c. 

Agents  to  Me4s^  Wm.  LUKE  &  CO.,  Chlnl  Clay  and  Stone  Merchants, St.  Austell,  Cornwall.  Samples  and  Prices  onappl.cat.on. 


POTTERS!! 

CERAMIC  MANUFACTURERS ! ! 


If  you  want  Absolutely  PURE  and  EXTRA 
White  Silica  made  with  hand-picked  sea- flints 
Apply  to  : — 

BECK  &  LE  GRAND, 

Successors  to  Mme.  Hanias, 

ST.  AUBIN-sur-SCIE,  near  DIEPPE. 


Large  Potteries  in  France  and  other  Countries  supplied. 

Round  .  Flints  for  Ball  Mills. 

GRANULATED  FLINT  for  Mills,  Glass-paper  making, 
for  Poultry  and  PURIFICATION  OF  WATER. 

V  - y 


THE 


Furlong  Mills 

CO.,  LTD., 

BURSLEM,  Staffordshire. 

GRINDERS  OP 

FLINT,  STONE,  FELSPAR,  WHITING,  &c. 

MAKERS  OP 

Enamel  &  Underglaze  Colours,  Glazes 
for  China  and  Earthenware,  &c. 

PREPARED  CLAY,  LAWNS,  &c. 

DEALERS  IN  , 

ALL  POTTERS’  REQUISITES.  /  ^ 

'v  Telephone  363. 

<  v  Telegrams: 

FURLONG  MILLS,  BURSLEM. 
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GLASS  CUTTING  AND  SHAPlNG~FMME 


PATTERN). 


GLASS  BEVELLING  PLANT 

(A  SPECIALITY). 

BLASS  CUTTING  TOOLS,  BEVELLING  STONES,  WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  NULLS,  STEEL  SPINDLES 

POLISHING  WOODS,  ETC. 


•^EDWARD  G.  RIDE 

POTT  STREET  IRON  WORKS,  NEW  ISLINGTON,  ANOOATS.  MANCHESTER. 


CAS  SAYINC  95%.  OUTPUT  INCREASED  SIXFOLD 


T3 


ornkessel  Burners 

&  Gas  Blowpipes  for 

I  Glass  Gutting  Machines  :: 
Glass  Melting,  Finishing  ©ff 
Glass  Blowing,  etc.,  etc.  :: 

Paul  Bornkessel  ::  Berlin  W.  30. 

Sole  Agents:  C.  MEL1N  &  Co.,  37,CrutcheJ  Friars,  London.  E.C. 


I 


Nat.  Tel.  4108 


ESTABLISHED  1883. 


COPPER 

PLATES 


smmy  HARDENED  PRINTING 
ROLLERS  IN  COPPER  &  ALLOY. 

COPPER  PLATES  &  POTTERY 
PRINTING  MACHINES 
fJE  VJCA  STLE  R9.HANL  £  Y 


¥ 


COPPER 

ROLLERS 


Telephone:  1084  Central. 


PATENTS. 


G.  F.  REDFERN  A  GO., 

deneral  Patent  Office, 

5,  SOUTH  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

(Established  1883.) 

DRITISH,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Patents  obtained  at  fixed  and 
V  charges.  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  registered  at  home 

and  abroad.  Circular  of  information  forwarded  free  on  application. 

Telephone  No.  4492  Central.  Telegraphic  Addreee  i  " INVENTION .  LONDON." 


FRANCIS  W.  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Burslem. 

Pottery  Ventilating  Engineers. 


,  ,  WORKS,  STOKE-ON-TRENT, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ENGLISH  REFINED  BORAX. 

And  Boracic  Acid.  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Minerals  and  Chemical  Preparations  for  Potters’  use 
Manufacturer  of  Oxides  of  Tin,  Copper,  Green  Chrome,  &e„  and  General  Drysalter 


J.  ROHRBACH, 

Est.  1563.  Engineering  Works,  Est.  1563. 

KATZHUTTE,  Thuringia,  GERMANY. 


FIRST-CLASS  MACHINERY 
FOR  EARTHENWARE, 
CHINA,  ENAMEL,  AND 
COLOUR  WORKS. 


Speciality : 

Improved  Pulverizing  Cylinders 


Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

GEO.  TOTTMAN  &  CO., 

10,  Fox  St.,  Birmingham 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Estimates 
on  application. 


Up-to-Date  Pottery 

Printing  and  Trans¬ 

ferring  Machines. 

Heated  by  Gas  or  Steam. 

Driven  by  Rope  or  Belt 

Copper  Rollers. 
Copper  Plates. 

Your  Old  Engraved  Copper 
Plates  made  into  Rollers. 

G.  HASSALL, 

Elder  Road, COBRIDGE,  Staffs 
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THOMAS  WILLETT  &  Co., 


Improved  Blunder. 


Patent  Automatic 
Cup-making  Machine. 


Potters’  Engineers,  Iron  &  Brass 
Founders,  Millwrights,  and  Tool 
Manufacturers. 

Manufactories  completely  fitted  with  Machinery  of  the  most  Modern  Description. 

and  Estimates  on  Application. 


Prize  Medal 
International 
Exhibition, 
1385. 


New  Patent  "Perfect  Drainer”  Clay  Press. 


Pug  Mill. 


Victoria  Foundry  and  Engineering  Works, 

Taiephono  373.  LIVERPOOL  ROAD,  BURS LEIW,  Staffs. 

Grinding  Mills  of  all  descriptions.  Sllphouse  Machinery  of  the  Latest  and  Best  Designs.  Automatic  and  Hand  Machinery  for  the  Making  of  Pottery 

Heating  Apparatus  by  Live  and  Exhaust  Steam.  Fans  Fixed  for  the  Ventilation  of  Workshops,  4c. 

Agent  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  :  A.  CAPPER,  Dimsdale,  Chatswood,  Sydney.  N.S.W. 


The  “Aerograph” 


THE  POTTERY 
AIR  BRUSH. 


BEAUTIFUL  EFFECTS  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  STENCILS. 


for  cleaning. 


This  Spray  is  specially 
adapted  for  Pottery 
colours.  The  fore  -  part 


turns 

on 

a  pivot  so 

that 

the 

Needle  may 

be 

easily 

withdrawn 

the  AEROGRAPH  CO.,  Eta.  43,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT. 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Depot:  HANLEY,  Sentinel  Buildings. 

Telephone  1025. 
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BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION.  191ft 

Two  Gold  Medals 

- awarded  to - 

KILNER  BROTHERS,  ki 

No.  27,  G.N.  Goods  Station, 

KING’S  CROSS,  LONDON. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

GOSLING  &  GATENSBURY 

Atlas  Foundry,  HANLEY,  Staffs.,  ENGLAND, 

P0TTERS*TILE!=5MANIJttCT»BE»!i'  ENGINEERS 


Glass  . 
Bottles 


Potter’s  Lathe. 


Potteries  and  Tile 
Manufactories  fitted 
up  complete  with 
the  most  modern 
machinery. 


Pug  Mill  (without  Gearing). 


Filter  Press. 
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WENGERS 


3 


Etruria,  STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


ENGLAND. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


COLOURS  AND  CHEMICALS 

for  Potters,  Glaze  Brick  Manufacturers, 
Glassmakers  and  Enamellers  on  Metal. 

Telegrams  :  WENGERS,  STOK.EON-TRENT.  (Code  5th  Edition  A.B.C.) 

Telephone:  POTTERIES  No.  646  CENTRAL.  (Two  Lines.) 

ENAMEL  &  UNDERGLAZE 


COLOURS 


IN  ALL  SHADES 


For  Spraying,  Painting,  Stencilling, 
Printing,  and  Chromolitho  Printing. 

CHLORIDE  of  COBALT 

For  STAINING  BODIES  and 

GLAZES.  / ^ 

& 


Also 

Pulley-driven 

and 

larger  sizes. 


CONE  COLOUR  MIXER 

For  mixing  Colours  with  Oil  for  Printing  and  Spraying. 


Quotations  and  Samples  sent  on  demand;  also  any  of  the  following 
ENGLISH  TARIFFS:—  GENERAL  PRICE  LIST,  No.  17;  GLAZED  BRICK  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS’,  No.  18;  ENAMELLERS  ON  METALS,  No.  19;  “  VADE  MECUM,  " 
explaining  the  use  of  Materials  and  Chemicals,  also  Illustrated  Ceramic 

Machinery  List,  No.  40. 
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HELVETIA  WORKS,  PARKER  STREET,  HANLEY,  STAFFS. 

PIONEERS  OF  THE 

CERAMIC  TRANSFER 

INDUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  FINEST  CERAMIC 
TRANSFERS  ON  THE  .MARKET. 


^  "** — 


TI$AQE  MARK. 


ii 

1' 

Telegrams:  "  Ratauds,  Hanley.”  ABC  Code— 
5ih  Edition. _ Telephone  No.  139. 

Depots  at  LIMOGES,  FRANCE;  TRENTON, 
N.J.,  &  EAST  LIVERPOOL,  OHIO,  U.S.A., 
where  large  Stocks  are  kept. 


UNEQUALLED  FOR 

QUALITY  AND  PRICE. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  application. 


Established  1845 . 


For  the  HOME  and 
FOREIGN  MARKETS. 


JOSEPH  P.  EMERY 


Grange  Street 
Colour 
Works, 


Staffordshire, 

England. 


MANU^fT  °F  VITREOUS  COLOURS 

EiAMEL  CHR0M0-LITH0GRAPHIC  COLOURS 

pecialities  RUBY, OLOUte8'  PURPLES,  PINKS,  ROSES,  BRONZE  COLOURS 
DRY  ENAMEL  COLOURS,  AND  CHROMO-LITHO  PINKS.  ’ 

PRICES  CN  APPLIfiA  Tinu  . 

-  °  Agents ,  Messrs-  B.  F.  DRAKENFELD  &  CO.,  27,  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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WILLIAM  S.  TOPLASS, 


Colour  Manufacturer,  HANLEY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE ,  ENGLAND . 


Specialities. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Underglaze 

Colours 


FOB 


Painting,  Printing, 

AND 

Aerograph  Work. 


w.  S.  TOP  LASS 

COLOUR  MAKER 

HANLEY 


Specialities. 


Stains 


FOB 


Tiles, 


Maker  of  the  celebrated  CRIMSON  and  PINK, 


Suitable  for  every  class  of  Underglaze  Decoration 


Samples  and  Prices  on  application 


Representative: 


No.  5323.— Bowl  made  in  three  sizes,  6,  7,  and  0  inches. 


Mr.  JOHN  BURTLES 


Rose  Block,  made  In  three  sizes 
34.  and  4}  Inches. 


Burtles,Tate&  O 

Glass  Manufacturers,  MANCHESTER. 

NEW  EMERALD  COIL  GLASS 

This  Beautiful  Combination  is  now  on 
show  at  our  Showrooms, 

BUCHANAN  BUILDINGS, 
HOLBORN,  e.g. 

^  ^  &  & 


Telephone  No.  86  Hanley. 
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CHINA  k  EARTHENWARE 


(OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION* 


SHOW  ROOMS 


LONDON.  14  S^Andrew.  S-  HolLorn  Circus  E.C, 


New  York  Agent, 

Mr.  W.  S.  Pitcairn, 

19,  Murray  £t. 


AV'S&x 

^0E  ^ 


Australasian  Agent. 

Mr.  John  Shorter, 

193,  Clarence  St.,  Sydney. 


GIBSON  &  SONS,  L 

TiliBfflW  f  f^VEY  PeWE^IES, 


JET,  ROCKINGHAM, 
RUSSET,  STONE, 


AND 


MOSAIC  BODIES. 


THE  ONLY  MEDALLISTS, 
CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 


SPECIALITIES 


USEFUL 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL 

EARTHENWARE 


London  Show  Rooms:— 15,  BARTLETT’S  BUILDINGS,  HOLBORN  CIRCUS. 

Rooms  open  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  other  days  by  appointment. 


Agent— 

MR.  SYDNEY  GIBSON. 

London  Representative— 

MR.  S.  F.  FORWARD. 


Printed  by  Unwin  Brothers,  LTD  27,  Tilgrim  Street,  Lud gate  Hill,  London,  E.C.,  and  Published  Monthly  bv  SCOTT,  GREENWOOD  &  SON  at  the  Offices 
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